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JBPPSS80N,  Charles  Edward,  Ameri- 
can Congregational  clergyman :  b.  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  29  Aug.  1860,  He  was 
graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
Tcrsity  (Delaware,  Ohio)  in  1882,  from  the 
School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University 
m  1887,  was  ordamed  to  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry  in  1887.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Church  at  Qielsea, 
Mass.,  until  1898,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Broadwav  Tabernacle,  New  York  In  1914  he 
became  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Church  of  Peace  Union,  endowed  by 
Andrew  Carnegie.  Among  his  writings  arc 
•Qtriet  Talks  -with  Earnest  People  in  My 
Study>;  and  "The  Broadway  Tabernacle  of  the 
Past  and  Future*  (1901) ;  'Doctrine  and  Deed> 
(1902);  'Things  Fundamental'  (1903);  *The 
Minister  as  Prophet'  (1905) ;  'Faith  and  Life' 
(19(»5);  "The  New  Crusade'  (1907);  'The 
Character  of  Jesus'  (1906)  ;  'My  Father's  Busi- 
ness' (1909);  <The  Christmas  Builders' 
(1909);  *The  Building  of  the  Church'  (1910, 
1913) ;  'Why  We  May  Believe  in  Life  after 
Death*  (1911);  'The  Minister  as  Shepherd' 
(1912)  j  'The  Cause  of  the  War'  (1914); 
*thrigtianity  and  International  Peace'  (1915); 
'The  Land  of  Enough'   (1917). 

JBFPBRSON,  Joseph,  American  actor:  b. 
Philadelphia,  20  Feb.  18* ;  d.  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
23  April  1905-  He  was  nrivateVeducaled  and 
from  Infancj;  was  upon  me-stage,  appearing  as 
Cora's  child  in  'Piiarro'  when  three  years  old, 
and  among  his  first  public  appearances  being 
that  as  a  miniature  of  T.  D.  Rice  in  one  of  the 
tatter's  *Jun  Crow"  entertainments  at  Wash- 
ineton,  D.  C.  In  1843  he  became  a  member  of 
a  hana  of  strolling  players  that  gave  primitive 
entertainments  through  Mississippi  and  Texas, 
and  followed  the  United  States  army  into  Mex- 
ico. On  hia  return  to  the  United  Stales  he 
appeared  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre.  Philadel- 
pnia,  directed  the  performances  at  Peale's  Mu- 
seum in  that  city,  became  known  as  an  excel- 
lent stock  actor,  and  in  1851  played  Marroll  in 
<A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts'  to  the  Sir 
Charles  Overreach  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth. 
His  prominence  began  with  his  creation  of  A« 
Trenchard  in  'Our  American  Cousin,'  which 
eliminated  from  the  stage  the  traditional  carica- 
ture of  Yankee  character.  He  visited  Europe 
in  1856  and  soon  after  his  return  joined  Laura 
Keene's  Company.  He  then  appeared  in  the  parts 
he  afterward  made  famous:  Newman  Noggs 
in    'Nicholas  '  Nickleby' ;    Caleb    Plummer   in 


'The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth' ;  Dr.  Pangloss  iii 
'The  Heir  at  Law' ;  Dr.  Ollapod  in  'The  Poor 
Gentleman';  Mr.  Golightly  in  'Lend  Me  Five 
Shillings';  Salem  Scuddcr  in  'The  Octoroon' ; 
Bob  Acres  in  'The  Rivals';  and,  above  all, 
Ril>  Van  Winkle  in  the  play  of  that  name,  pli- 
satisfied  with  his  own  dramatization  of  Irving': 
sketch  in  which  he  had  appeared  at  Washington 
in  I860,  Jefferson  had  the  play  rewritten  by 
Dion  Boucicault,  and  in  Boucicault's  version, 
with  slight  changes,  afterward  acted.  The 
drama  ran  for  170  nights  at  the  Adelphi,  Lon- 
don, in  1865  and  in  the  United  States  was  so 
successful  that  for  years  Jefferson  appeared 
there  in  nothing  else.  Jefferson's  Rip  estab- 
lished itself  as  one  of  the  classic  creations  of 
the  stage,  and  outside  of  Shakespeare  probably 
no  character  ever  attained  so  wide  and  per- 
manent a  recognition  with  the  American  pub- 
lic. In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  played  but 
a  few  weeks  annually  in  a  repertoire  of  favorite 
parts.  He  also  made  a  considerable  reputation 
as  an  artist  by  his  impressionist  landscapes  tn 
oils.  His  acting  method  was  distinguished  by 
ease,  verisimilitude  and  perfection  of  finish. 
In  the  plays  used  by  him  he,  for  artistic  pur- 
poses, introduced  several  admirable  changes  and 
additions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  He  published 
an  interesting  'Autobiography'  (New  Yoric 
1890),  and  a  'Reply  lo  Ignatius  Donnelly  on  the 
Shakespeare -Bacon  Argument. '  Consult  the 
'Aulobiography'  and  Carroll,  'Twelve  Ameri- 
cans' (New  York  1883)  ;  Dole,  N.  H  'Joseph 
Jefferson  at  Home'  (Boston  1898)  ;  Jefferson. 
E.  P.,  'Intimate  Recollections  of  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson' (New  York  1909)  ;  Matthews  and  Hul- 
lon,  'Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States'  (ib.  1886);  Moses, 
M.  J.,  'Famous  Actor-Families  in  America' 
(ib,  1906)  ;  Wilson,  Francis,  'Joseph  Jefferson' 
(ih.  1906) ;  id.,  'Reminiscences  of  a  Fellww 
Phiyer'  (ib.  1906)  ;  Winter,  William,  'The  Jef- 
fersons'  (Boston  1881);  id,  'Other  Days' 
(New  York  1908). 

JEFFERSON,  Thonuw,  American  states- 
man, third  President  of  the  United  Slates;  h. 
Shadwell,  Albemarle  County,  Va,,  13  April 
1743;  d.  Moniicello,  Albemarle  County,  Va., 
4  July  1826;  student  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, Williamsburg.  Va.,  1760-62;  student  of 
law  1762-67;  member  of  house  of  burgesses 
1769-74;  member  of  Virginia  Conventions  1774 
and  1775 :  of  the  Continental  -Congress  1775-76j 
of  Virginia  legislature  1776-79;  governor  of 
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Vireinia  1779-81 ;  member  of  Congress  1783-84; 
Minister  to  France  1784-89:  Secretary  of  State 
1790-93;  Vice-President  1797-1801);  President 
1801-09;  in  retirement  at  Monticello  1809-2& 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  son  of  Peter  Jef- 
ferson, a  planter  of  Albemarle  Cituniy,  Va. 
His  mother  was  Jane  Randolph,  daughter  of 
Isham  Randolph,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
William  Randolph  of  Turkey  Island,  the  pro- 
genitor of  that  family  so  well  known  in  Vir- 
ginia history.  Jefferson's  birthplace  was  Shad- 
wdl,  about  four  miles  from  the  dty  of  Char- 
lottesville. At  this  homestead  he  resided  until 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1770;  thereupon 
Jefferson  selected  a  low  mountain  about  two 
miles  from  Charlottesville,  where  he  buili  that 

V  famous  mansion,  "Monticeno*    Albemarle 


lived,  died  and  lies  buried.  Jefferson's  early 
education,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  Vir- 
ginia i^anters,  was  entrusted  first  to  a  private 
tutor,  from  whom  he  learned  Latin.  Greek, 
French  and  mathematics.  At  14  his  fatoer  died, 
and  after  two  years  in  a  school  conducted  by 
the   Rev.   James    Maury,  he   entered  in    1760 


student  Jefferson  is  described  as  tall  and  raw- 


in  after  years  he  was  considered  as  probably 
the  most  attractive  in  appearance  of  at  great 
Virginia  itatesmea  As  a  youth  he  was  noted 
for  nis  intelligence,  and  while  at  college  he  was 
n.  constant  association' with  such  men  of  culture 


men,  many  years  his  senior,  he  was  accustomed 
to  djscuss  ue  deepest  questions  of  philosophy 
xnd  government  In  Williamsburg,  Jefferson 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  all  social  functions, 
and  always  attended  the  balls  given  in  the 
Apollo  Room  of  the  Raleigh  Tavern.  Probably 
his  first  year  at  college  was  spent  among  too 
many  festivities,  but  during  his  second  year  he 
is  said  to  have  been  a  most  difigent  student, 
often  devoting  15  hours  a  day  to  his  books. 
After  two  years  of  college  work  he  commenced 
the  study  of  law  under  George  Wythe,  but  did 
not  Apvfy  for  admission  to  practice  before  the 
Generi  Court  of  Virginia  ■till  1767.  Jefferson  . 
was  now  24  years  of  age;  he  had  a  lai^e  farm 
of  1,900  acres  (soon  increased  to  5,000  acres) 
to  which  he  gave  his  personal  supervision. 
Though  he  devoted  much  time  to  this  farm,  he 
succeMed  so  well  as  a  lawyer  that  his  profession 
soon  paid  him  $J,000  annually. 

In  1769  he  was  returned  by  Albemarle 
County  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
an  honor  which  his  father  had  had  before  him. 
This  was  Jefferson's  bennning  as  a  statesman. 
He  had  stood  in  176S  m  the  hallway  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  when  Patrick  Henry 
fq.v,)  offered  his  famous  resolution  against 
die  Stamp  Act,  and  from  Patrick  Henry  he 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  revolution.  Just  as  soon 
as  he  became  a  member  of  the  Bureesses,  he 
j<^ed  the  party  of  resistance  to  England,  He 
was  by  nature  a  bold  and  fearless  thinker,  and 
when  a  mere  boy  he  had  had  engraved  on  a  seal 


as  his  motto,  "Resistance  to  tyrants  is  obediCBce 
to  God,'  a  principle  to  which  he  held  thrpugh- 
out  his  lotig  and  eventful  life.  Jefferson  was 
[ffesent  when  the  House  of  Burgesses  passed 
the  resolutions  of  1769.    He  was  ose  of  those 


House  of  Burgesses  when,  in  1773,  it  estab- 
lished a  Committee  of  Correspondence  between 
Virginia  and  the  other  colonics.  Some  think 
that  the  resolutions  for  such  a  committee  w«re 
drawn  by  Jefferson,  though  they  were  offered 
in  the  house  by  his  kinsman,  Di^ey  Carr 
(q.v).  Of  this  committee  Jefferson  .was  a 
member.  He  served  again  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses  in  1774,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  resofution  appointing  a  day  of 
fasdng  and  prayer  because  of  the  oppressive 
measures  whieh  EnfHand  had  passed  asatast  the 
dty  of  Boston.  Wnen  the  governor  dissolved 
the  assembly,  Jefferson  met  with  those  discon- 
tented  menders  who  called  for  a  general  con- 
gress of  the  colonies  and  asked  the  freeholders 
of  Virrinia  for  a  convention  to  consider  the 
state  of  die  colony.  To  this  convention  Jeffer- 
son was  returned  by  the  people  of  Albemarle. 
The  convention  of  1774  was  the  first  extra- 
legal assembly  to  meet  in  Virginia,  Jefferson 
was  unaUe  to  be  present,  havine  been  taken  ill 
on  his  way  to  Williamsburg.  However,  his  in- 
fluence was  felt  through  a  document  called 
'The.  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British 
America,*  which  was  intended  to  be  a  series 
of  instructions  to  the  Virginia  delegates  to  the 
First  Continental  Congress.  The  instrument 
marked  him  as  a  revolutionist,  and  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  independence  from  England,  for  in 
it  he  distinctly  claimed  that  the  colonies  had  a 
ri^t  to  govern  themselves  without  interference 
from  the  Einglish  Parliament.  Jlis  views  were 
too  radical  for  the  Virginia  convention  to  give 
them  its  official  stamp. 

Jefferson  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  1775,  which  met  at  Saint  John's 
Church,  Ridimond,  and  when  Patrick  Henry  by 
his  eloquence  carried  the  colony  into  open  re- 
bellion a^inst  the  mother  country,  Jrfferson 
was  app<nnted  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
devise  a  plan  for  organizing  the  militia  of  the 
colony.  Shortly  after  this  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Second  Continental  Congress.  When  he 
entered  that  body  he  was  32  years  of  age,  beii^ 
one  of  the  youngest  three  members.  Here  he 
was  placed  on  such  important  committees  as 
those  which  drafted  a  paper  to  explain  the  re- 
bellious attitude  of  Massachusetts  at  Lexington 
and   Concord,   and   to   reply    to   Lord    North's 


his  suggestions  were  not  accepted.  The  n  .._ 
bers  of  the  Continental  Congress  of  177S  were 
not  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  independence 
was  the  only  course.  Finally,  In  the  spring  of 
1775,  there  came  to  the  Virginia  members  of 
Confess  instructions  from  the  Virginia  con- 
vention of  1776  that  the  united  colonies  should 
be  declared  free  and  independent  States:  and 
accordingly  Richard  Henry  Lee,  called  the 
American  Qcero,  moved  that  a  Declaration  of 
Independence  should  be  adopted.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  motion,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed and  (he  m  embers  ye  re  elected  By 
ballot.    Jefferson's  faciliQr  for  writing  was  lO 
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well  known  to  the  Congress  tluit  he  received  Che 
higheat  number  of  votes  and  was  named  as 
chairman  of  the  commiciee  over  snch  men  as 
John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sher- 
man and  Robert  R.  livingslon.  To  hiro  as 
chairman  foil  (he  task  of  drafting  that  immortal 
document  which  stands  in  the  history  of  the 
WOfld  as  the  most  rcvolutiotiary  political  paper 
ever  written.  On  4  July  1776,  the  iostrumeDt, 
practically  as  offered  by_  Jefferson,  was  unani- 
mously adopted  and  to  It  were  placed  the  sig- 
natures of  all  the  members  of  Congress  then 
present,  except  one.  The  principles  set  forth  in 
that  document  mean  a  government  by  and  for 
the  people,  and  show  that  JeSerson  was  far 
ahead  oi  bis  day ;  for  it  is  only  at  the  dawn  of 
the  20th  centuiy  that  we  are  beginning  to  com- 
prehend die  sreat  and  universal  truths  that  Jef- 
ferson made  known  to  the  worid.  (See  Decla- 
ration OF  Insef£kdence).  JefTerson  retired 
from  Congress  in  177C^  and,  on  returning  to 
his  native  State,  entered  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture wkh  the  hope  of  revising  and  modifying 
her  laws  so  that  they  might  accord  with  re- 
publican Kovemment  For  three  years  he  served 
in  the  House  of  Delegates,  During  this  time 
he  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  laws  ot 
primogeniture  and  entail,  in  praclically  disestab- 
lishing the  English  Church  and  in  passing  one 
of  the  best  laws  that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
for  public  education  providing  an  ideal  system 
from  the  primary  school  to  the  university. 
Through  his  influence  the  legislature  appointed 
a  committee  to  revise  thoroughly  the  laws  of 
Virginia.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Ed- 
mund Pendleton,  George  Wythe  and  Jefferson. 
After  two  years  iht  revision,  chiefly  done  by 

tefferson,  was  submitted  to  the  General  Assem- 
ly,  but  was  not  adopted  m  IoIo.  Finally,  how- 
ever, in  1785,  while  Jefferson  was  in  France, 
his  faithful  friend  and  political  follower,  James 
Madison,  secured  the  passage  of  nearly  all  of 
tefferson's  work.  It  was  at  this  lime  that  the 
le^slature  approved  the  famous  Statute  for  Re- 
ligious Freedom,  by  which  the  complete  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State  was  accomplished, 
except  the  faking  aws^r  of  the  glebe  lands,  a 
thing  which  was  done  in  1802.  Jefferson  wished 
even  more  radical  changes  in  Virgtma,  such  a; 
die  equalizing  of  representation  on  population 
instead  of  having  two  representatives  from  each 
county.  He  also  desired  that  the  suffrage  should 
not  be  restricted  to  landowners,  but  thai  it 
should  be  extended  to  all  men  who  might  be 
subject  to  military  duty.  He  likewise  advocated 
more  local  self-government  in  the  counties  and 
towns  of  the  State,    He  even  went  so  far  " "  ' 


-  -  .  „  These 

J   too   radical    for   the   Virginia   Assembly, 

and  were  rejected.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  all  of  them  have  since  been  ac- 
complished save  the  deportation  of  the  negroes. 

Jefferson  was  governor  of  Virginia  from 
June  1779  to  June  1781.  These  were  trying 
times;  Virginia  was  invaded  by  British  troops 
under  Comwallis,  and  Jefferson  lacked  money 
and  resources  with  which  to  defend  properly 
the  State.  His  administration  has  often  been 
criticized,  some  claiming  that  he  was  a  mere 
doctrinaire  and  not  a  practical  man ;  but  close 
scrutiny  shows  that  he  did  all  that  then  lay  in 
his  power. 

In  1783  Jeffereon  entered  the  Congreis  of  the 


United  States.  To  this  body  he  proposed  in 
1784  a  plan  for  the  eovernment  of  the  North- 
west Territory  which  Virginia  so  -generoualy 
gave  to  the  Union.  One  clause  of  this  plan 
provided  for  the  prohibition  of  .slavery  in  tliat 
territory  after  1800,  and  for  this  reason  .the 
plan  was  not  adopted.    In  1787/ however,  Con- 


jc&erson.  From  him  Congress  had  the  jAiti 
of  our  present  decimal  monetary  system.  In 
1784  Jefferson  was  sent  to  France  to  join  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  John  Adams  in  negotiatinz 
commercial  matters  with  foreign  countries,  and 
in  1785  he  succeeded  Franklin  as  our  Minister 
Plenipoieniiary  to  the  French  court.  Throu^ 
his  efforts  many  unjust  impositions  on  Ameri- 
can commerce  were  removed  by  the  French 
government 

In  October  1789  he  returned  to  America  and 
the  following  vear  became  Secretary  of  State 
in  Wa^ingtonls  Cabinet,  in  which  position  he 
opt>osed  Hamilton  (q.v.),  who  favored  the  ex- 
ercise of  extensive  powers  by  Congress.  Jei- 
ferson  believed  in  a  r^  federal  relation  be- 
tween the  States,  and  in  a  restricting  of  the 
congressional  powers  to  purely  oonstitutional 
autnorizations,  The  final  line  of  cleavage  came 
when  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional bank.  Hamilton  submitted  to  Washing- 
ton a  paper  asserting  that  such  a  step  was  legiu, 
while  Jefferson  made  a  vigorous  written  pro- 
test showing  that  the  bill  was  unconstitutional. 
Washington  approved  the  measure,  thus  accepl- 


;   Hamilton  s   views   < 


The   Bank 


Bitl,  along  with  similar  congressional  .  . ._, 
caused  the  establishment  of  two  ^stinct  parties 
—  the  Federalist  or  Ldosq  Construction  party, 
headed  by  Hamilton,  and  the  Anti-Federalist 
or  Strict  Constructioii  party,  with  Jefferson  as 
its  leader.  Jefferson's  followers  were  usually 
called  the  Democratic-Republicans. 

In  December  1793  Jefferson  resigned  from 
the  cabinet  and  returned  to  Monticello.  where 
he  remained  for  four  years,  studying  farming. 
His  estate  at  this  time  contained  10,647  acres  of 
land,  worked  by  154  slaves,  and  stocked  with 
34  horses,  5  mules  and  249  cattle.  _  Among  the 
ne^oes  he  had  a  sort  of  industrial  (manual- 
training)  school,  and  taught  them  to  be  cabinet- 
makers, bricklayers,  masons  and  smiths.' 

From  his  retirement  at  Monticello,  Jefferson 
was  called  to  become  Vice- President  in  1797,  a 
position  which  he  held  till  1801.  During  these 
four  years  he  hitterly  opposed  the  so-called 
monarchical  tendencies  of  the  Federal  party  as 
seen  in  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  (q.v.),  and 
he  holdly  asserted  the  compact  theory  of  State 
sovereignty  in  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1799. 
The  Kentucky  resolutions  and  Virginia  res6- 
Imions  of  1798-99  (the  latter  framed  by  Mad- 
ison after  a  copy  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions 
sent  him  by  Jefferson),  made  the  platform,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Democrat! c-Reriublican  party 
which  elected  Jefferson  as  President  in  1801. 

From  4  March  1801  to  4  Man^h  1809  Jeffer- 
son was  President.  He  was  the  first  President 
to  be  inaugurated  in  Washington  City.  He  be- 
lieved in  rotation  in  office,  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  idea  removed  a  number  of  Federalists 
from  their  positions.  His  great  act,  however, 
was  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory 
from  France  for  the  sum  of. $15,000,000.  This, 
vast  territoty  wfu  scquircd  for  two  r«S9ii|±lp 


(1)  In  order  that  the  Uiuted  States  migfat  have 
control  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  ihe  port 
of  New  Orleans;  and  (2)  that  the  United 
States  ni^t  not  be  hampered  by  European 
coantries  in  the  development  of  a  republican 
forai  of  governmenL  As  Secretary  of  State 
in  Washington's  Cabinet,  Jefferson  had  prac- 
tically asserted  what  was  afterward  known  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  rwhen  he  claimed  that 
tbe  United  States  should  see  that  no  European 
countries,  other  than  those  already  holding 
possessions,  secure  a  foothold  in  America.  In 
1801  Jefferson  viewed  with  alarm  the  transfer 
of  the  Louisiana  Territory  from  Spain  tu 
France,  for  he  feared  that,  with  France  added 
to  S^in,  England  and  Russia,  in  control  of 
colonies  in  America,  reptfblican  Kovemment 
would  have  a  hard  struggle.  Jefferson  was 
accused  of  inconsistency  for  having  sanctioned 
the  LouifSana  Purchase  (q.v.)',  for  It  he  had  ap- 
plied the  strict  construotJdn  prijndple  of  *ne 
Gonslftution  here  as  in  such  acts  of  Congress 
as  the  establishment  of  die  national  bank,  this 
territory  could  not  have  been  tjnrchased,  there 
being -no  provision  in  the  Constitution  allowing 
territorial  expansion.  Bnt  Jefferson's  political 
sagacity  kept  him  from  re-fusing  this  great  op- 

Ertuiuty,  and  his  wish  of  expansion  caused 
n  to  advocate  earnestly  ihe  purchase  of 
Florida  from  Spain.  It  was  13  years  later  be- 
fore his  denre  was  accomplished.  The  second 
administration  of  Jelferaon  was  not  so  success- 
ful as  the  first.  It  opened  with  a  war  against  the 
Tripolitan  jrirates  who  were  plundering  Ameri- 
can commerce.  The  outcome  of  this  war  was 
to  increase  our  influence  among  the  rations  ot 
die  worid.  The  bst  years  of  the  second  term 
were  marked  with  difncult  complications  arising 


bankrupt.  During  tfaift  f«n6d  of  hia  life  he  did 
■II  that  he  could  to  encourage  better  methods 
in  agriculture,  to  reform  the  govenunent  oE 
Virginia  and  to  develop  in  It  a  batter  system 
of  education,  "nic  crowning  event  of  his  life 
was  the  estahlishment  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  (q.v.)  in  1819.  He  died  on  4  July 
laaS  just  so  years  from  the  day  that  faas  made 
him  famous  in  all  history,  and  l^  a  singular 
coincidence  his  old  rival  and  political  antago- 
nist, John- Adams,  passed  awayon  the  same  day, 
Jefierson  asked  that  three  things  be  inscribed 
on  his  tomb;  •Author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  of  the  Statute  for  Rchgioti; 
Liberty  in  Virginia,  and  Founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  ViTgttMa,*— three  acts  which  have 
made  him  famous. 

Jefferson  stands  in  history  for  (1)  Repub- 
fican  government  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people;  (2)  Opposition  to  pri\'ileged  orders  of 
nobilitj'  and  the  entail  system;  (3)  Universal 
education  and  local  circulating  libraries ;  (4) 
Separation  of  Church  and  Stale;  (S)  Freedom 
of  thought  and  speech;  (6)  Local  self-govern- 
ment;  (7)    Economy  in  government  ana  small 

'  lie  deht;  ("'    ■       ■■        " 


__    of   the   Constitution  and  the  i- . 

ereigntyof  the  States;  (11)  Well- trained  militia 
and  small  standing  army;  (12)  Metallic  money, 
either  gold  or  silver,  as  a  standard,  and  no 
paper  legal  tender;  (13)  Opposition  lo  bounties 
and  monopolies;  (14)  Emancipation  and  de- 
portation of  slaves;  (15)  Expansion  of  the 
United  States  to  Include  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Cuba  and  Canada;  (16)  Maintenance  of  Indian 
'■ — ;  (17)  Judiciary  beyond  the  control 


England,  and  England  retaliated  by  attempting 
to  cut  off  all  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  Many  American 
vessels  were  seiied  by  both  England  and  Prance. 
Adding  to  this  indignity,  England  claimed  the 
right  to  search  American  vessels  for  English 
teamen,  and  an  English  war  vessel  actually  lire d 
on  an  American  man-of-war,  killing  three  of 
the  crew  and  wounding  18.  Jefferson  tried  to 
meet  the  restrictions  on  American  commerce 
by  the  Non-Importation  fiitl  and  the  Embargo 
Act  To  enforce  the  measures  all  of  the  New 
England  ships  would  have  heen  shut  up  In 
American  harbors.  The  New  England  mer- 
chants preferred  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  their 
ships  lo  keeping  them  without  traffic;  therefore 
they  began  to  abuse  the  President  and  his  pol- 
icy. The  result  was  that  Congress  felt  forced 
to  repeal  the  Embargo  Act.  Jefferson  always 
clumed  that  had  the  embargo  been  enforced 
die  United  States  would  have  gained  its  rights 
without  the  second  war  with  England  in  1812. 
See  Embargo  in  the  United  States. 

On  4  March  1809,  Jefferson  retired  from 
the  While  House,  and  s^nt  the  remaining  17 
years  of  his  life  at  Moaticello.  In  these  latter 
dsys  he  was  known  9s  the  ''Sage  of  Monticello," 
and  to  h^  home  came  people  of  prominence 
from  ill  pares  of  the  world  to  consuh  wiith  tum 
on  great  questions  of  politics  and  economics. 
, Often  Ks  houseiceeper  had  to  provide  beds  for 
50  gue^U-  The: demands  which  were  made  On 
.hi$.JI}0Sjvt3lity  .tvire  so  great  thai  be  died  a 


This  review  will  show  that  Jefferson  probably 
gave  to  the  world  more  broad  principles  of 
government  than  any  other  man.  Whenever 
republican  forms  of  government  exist  there 
the  name  of  Jefferson'  will  always  be  uttered 
with  reverence  and  respect.  Important  monu- 
ments to  Jefferson  are  a^  folkiws:  by  David 
d'Angers  in  the  Capitol,  Washington,  a  copy 
in  the  New  York  city-hall,  and  one  at  Angers, 
France;  by  Gait,  at  the  University  of  Virgnia; 
by  Ezekiel,  in  LouisviHe,  Kj;. ;  by  Hiram 
Powers,  in  Hall  of  Representatives,  Wadiing- 
ton;  by  Partridge,  at  Columbia  University;  and 
by  Valentine,  in  Richmond.  Va. 
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Williams,  J.  S.,  'Thomas  Jefferson:  His  Per- 
manent  Influence  on  American  Institutions' 
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consult  Tompkins,  H.  B.,  'Biblioleca  Jeflerson- 
iana'  (New  York  1887)  and  Johnston,  B,  H., 
'Contribution  to  a  Bibliography,'  in  Thomas 
Jefferson's  'Writings'  (Monticello  ed.  Vol. 
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J.  A.  C.  Chandlee, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Richmond,  Va. 

JEFFERSON,  Tex.,  dty,  county-seat  of 
Marion  County,  on  the  Cypress  Bayou,  and  on 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  the  Texas 
and  Pacific,  and  thejefferson  and  Northwestern 
railroads,  about  20  miles  from  the  eastern 
tK>undary  of  the  State  and  142  miles  east  of 
Dallas.  It  was  settled  in  1850  and  incorporated 
in  1666.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  Tegion  with  rich  iron  ore  deposits 
in  the  vicinity.  Some  of  the  principal  indus- 
trial establisbinents  are  furnaces,  tnachine-shops, 
foundries,  sawmills,  cottonseed-oil  mills  and 
lar^e  storage  houses.  The  shipments  are  diiefly 
articles  manufactured  in  the  city,  vegetables, 
grain,  cotton,  livestock  and  fruit.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  a  government  building,  the 
city  and  county  buildings.  An  iron  bridge 
across  the  Bayou  and  good  roads  assist  in  mak- 
ing Jefferson  the  trade  centre  for  a  large  part 
of  Marion-  and  Cass  counties.  The  government 
is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  council.  The  water- 
woriu  are  the  property  of  the  municipality. 
Pop,  2,515. 

JEFFERSON,  Wis.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Jefferson  County,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rock 
and  Crawfish  rivers,  50  miles  west  of  Milwau- 
kee and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad.  It  was  settled  in  1837  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  a  council  elected  every  two 
years  under  a  charter  of  1893.  It  has  pork- 
packing  plants,  flour-mills,  tanneries,  brick  and 
tile  works,  caniaf^  and  wagon  factories  and 
other  industries.  The  city  owns  and  operates 
the  waterworks  and  the  electric-lighting  plant. 
Pop.  2.582. 


delegates  met  in  an  endeavor  to  establish  a  pro- 
visional government.  A  constiltition  was 
adopted  for  the  "State  of  Jefferson'  with  an 
area  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  Colorado, 
extending  from  37°  to  43°  north  latitude  and 
from  102^  to  110"  west  lon^tude.    The  opposi- 


tion to  a  State  led  to  a  second  convention 
which,  under  the  fiction  of  erecting  a  territory, 
established  a  new  state  aiid  called  it  the  "Terri- 
tory of  Jefferson."  The  constitution  adopted  by 
the  first  convention  was  j-atified  but  never  went 
into  effect.  The  constitution  adopted  by.  the 
second  convention  was  almost  unacumously  rati- 
fied 24  Oct.  1859,  on  which  day  a  full  comple- 
ment of  State  cheers  was  elected,  The  now 
territory  was  constantly  '  embroiled  with  itk 
neighbor  territories,  and  when  it  was  recognized 
b^  Congress  in  1861,  it  was  given  the  name  of 
Colorado. 

JEFFERSON  BARRACKS,  Mo.,  United 
States  military  post  and  reservation,  10  miles 
below  Saint  Louis  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  site  was  chosen  by  Generals  Gaines  and  At- 
kinson in  1826  and  the  camp  was  formally 
designated  'Jefferson  Barracks"  23  October  of 
that  year.  A  "School  for  the  Instmction  of 
Infanti^"  was  established  there  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  commander.  Col.  Henry  Leaven- 
worth, but  was  in  existence  only  a  snort  time. 
The  reservartion  comprises  1,261  acres  and  in- 
cludes a  national  cemetery.  It  has  a  post-office, 
telegraph  and  railroad  stations  and  houses  the 
Saint  Louis  powder  depot.  It  has  latterly  been 
known  as  the  Jefferson  Barracks  Recruit  Depot, 
one  of  five  stations  for  the  initial  reception  of 
recruits  prior  to  their  assignment  to  various 
regiments.  The  post  became  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral's command  in  1898. 

JSFFERSON-BURS  IMBROGLIO,  Im- 
brO  lyo,  a  disputed  Presidential  election  whicli 
resulted  from  a  defective  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  caused  its  amendment  in  1800- 
B]f  its  original  provisions,  the  person  who  re- 
ceived the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes 
should  be  President,  the  next  highest  Vice- 
President.  Each  set  of  electors  had  informally 
agreed  that  to  save  the  pride  of  the  leading 
candidates  (Jefferson  and  Burr,  Adams  and 
Pinckney)  each  pair  should  have  equal  votes, 
and  with  one  exception  never  reflected  that  this 
meant  a  tie ;  one  Rhode  Island  Federalist  elec- 
tor cast  his  second  vote  for  John  Jay  instead 
of  Pinckney,  and  there  is  ah  unproven  charge 
that  Burr  intrigued  for  an  extra  vote  over  Jel- 
ferson.  They,  however,  received  73  each,  and 
the  Federalist  House  had  to  choose  between 
the  two  Democratic  candidates.  Rules  were 
adopted  for  the  balloting,  among  the  chief 
being  that  the  Senate  should  be  admitted,  that 
the  balloting  diodd  be  in  secret  session  and 
that  the  House  should  not  adioum  till  a  choice 
was  made.  The  Federalists  m  caucus  decided 
to  vote  for  Burr;  perhaps  partly  to  spite  the 
Democrats  — Jefferson  being  their  great  na- 
tional leader  and  the  great  Federalist  terror, 
and  the  man  the  Democrats  had  intended  to 
vote  for  as  President  —  and  partly  becanse 
Burr  as  a  New  York  man  would  consult  North- 
ern commercial  interests,  which  the  Virginian 
Jefferson  might  antagonize.  They  were  right 
in  this;  Burr  would  not  have  laid  the  £»- 
bargo.  Their  solid  vote  would  have  elected 
Burr  by  one  (nine  out  of  16  States)  ;  but  thw 
could  not  hold  their  members,  three  of  whom 
bolted  and  voted  for  Jefferson  to  satisfy  puUic 
feeling  in  their  districts.  Thus  Jefferson  hajd 
eight  States,  Burr  six.  and  Vermont  and  Mary- 
land were  divided.  But  the  Burr  electors  in 
the  last  two  secretly  agreed  vritb  fiajFird  «d 
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Delaware,  wfao  had  also  voted  for  Burr  that 
if  there  were  likely  to  be  bad  blood  and  tunger 
from  prolonged  ballottDfr,  tbey  would  stop  it 
by  voting  for  Jefferson.  The  casting  vote  thus 
lay  with  Bayard,  who  justly  commanded  con- 
fidence; but  as  the  agreement  was  not  Icnown 
the  situation  seemed  much  more  perilous  than 
it  was.  The  balloting'  lasted  a  week  without 
change.  Some  of  the  Federalists  plotted  to 
have  it  last  till  Johil  Adams'  termr  expired,  and 
then  let  the  others  fight  it  out,  or  leave  it  by 
special  act'  to  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
(Federalist),  as  a  sort  of  regent  trustee.  The 
Democrats  countered  b^  resolving  either  to  have 
Jefferson  and  Burr  jointly  (one  of  them  car- 
tainly  being  President)  call  a  special,  session, 
or  to  seize  the  capital  by  a  militia  force,  call 
a  convention,  and  revise  the  ConslituCion. 
Finally,  after  34  ballots,  the  confederate  electors 
decided  that  if  Jefferson  would  give  a  guarantee 
for  the  civil  service,  he  should  have  [he  elec- 
tion after  one  more  ballot;  be  gave  the  guar- 
antee, and  was  elected  on  the  36th  ballot  t^ 
10  to  6  (States).  Burr  became  Vice-President; 
that  the  attempt  to  put  him  at  the  head  was 
mainly  due  to  real  fear  for  commerce  is  made 
probable  by  the  fact  that  every  New  England 
SUte  except  the  one  (Vermont)  which  had  no 
commerce  voted  for  him  to  the  last.  This  af- 
fair resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Twelfth 
Amendment  (see  Constitution  of  the  Unite) 
States),  which  obliged  the  electors  (o  specify 
their  choice  for  the  offices  on  distinct  ballots, 
and  enlarge  the  ran^e  of  choice  to  three  can- 
didates in  case  of  tie. 

JKFFBRSON  CITY,  Mo.,  city,  capital  of 
the  State,  and  coimty-seat  of  Cole  County,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton, 
and  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroads,  125  miles  west 
of  Saint  Louis.  It  is  the  farming  and  manu- 
facturing trade  centre  for  Cole  and  adjacent 
counties ;  has  manufactories  of  flour,  shoes, 
clothing,  beer,  brooms,  bricks,  farming  imple- 
ments, carriages  and  wagons,  and  iron  found- 
ries. It  is  the  seat  of  Lincoln  Institute,  State 
Capitol  building,  State  penitentiary.  State  arm- 
ory, governor's  mansion.  Supreme  Court  build- 
ing. United  States  courthouse  and  the  Carnegie 
Public  Library.  It  has  gas  and  electric  light 
plants,  street  car  system,  one  national  bank,  four 
State  banks  and  a  trust  company,  daily,  weekly 
and  monthly  periodicals,  and  an  assessed  prop- 
erty valuation  exceeding  $2,500,000.  Jefferson 
Gty  was  settled  in  1826  and  was  first  incorpo- 
rated in  1839.  A  mayor  and  council  elected 
every  two  years  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
city.    Pop.  15,000. 

JEFFERSON  RIVER,  Montana,  a  stream 
about  200  miles  long,  formed  t^  the  union  of 
the  Beaver  Head  and  Wisdom  (or  Big  Hole) 
rivers  in  Madison  County.  It  unites  with  the 
Madison  and  Gallatin  to  form  the  Missouri. 

JBFFERSONTON,  Engagement  at.  Early 
in  October  1863  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
imder  command  of  (^ncral  Meade,  lay  around 
Culpeper  Court  House,  with  the  advance  of  two 
corps  on  the  Rapidan,  General  Lee,  who  was 
south  of  the  Rapidan,  determined  to  flank 
Meade's  position,  seiied  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria Railroad  north  of  the  Rappahannock, 
and  intercept  his  retreat  upon  Washington. 
Informed  of  the  movement,  Meade  withdrew 
his  army  to  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahan- 


nock, 11  October,  his  rear-guard  of  cavalry 
having  a  sharp  engagement  with  the  Confeder- 
ate cavalry  at  Brandy  Station.  Believing  that 
the  Confederate  army  was  moving  upon  Cul- 
peper, Meade  turned  about  and  on  the  12th 
threw  diree  infant^  corps  and  a  cavalry  divi- 
sion south  of  the  Rappahannock,  with  instruc- 
tions to  push  forward  and  find  and  strike  Lee, 
if  at  Culpeper.  When  they  reached  Brandy 
Station  the  Confederate  arm};  was  nowhere  in 
that  neighborhood.  At  this  time  General 
Gregg's  division  of  Union  cavalry  was  guarding 
the  upper  fords  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Haiel 
rivers:  on  the  morning  of  the  I2th  Colonel 
Gregg^s  brigade  crossed  the  Rappahannock  near 
Sulphur  Springs;  his  pickets  at  Jeffersonton 
being  driven  in,  he  marched  for  that  place, 
found  it  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  drove  liiem 
from  the  town  and  occupied  it.  That  morning 
Fltihugh  Lee's  cavalry  division,  leading  the 
Confederate  advance  from  near  Madison  Ourt 
House,  crossed  Hazel  River  at  Stark's  Ford 
and  pressed  on  toward  the  Rappahannock. 
The  Uth  Virginia  Cavalry  drove  Ciregg's  skir- 
mishers into  Jeilersonton  and  attacked  the  two 
regiments  in  the  town,  but  was  driven  out  after 
losing  several  men.  The  7th  and  I2th  Virginia 
were  now  sent  to  the  left  and  right,  encircling 
the  town,  a  combined  attack  was  made,  and 
Gregg  was  utterly  routed  and  driven  across  the 
Rappahannock,  with  a  loss  of  about  400  men, 
most  of  them  captured.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  about  40  killed  and  wounded.  When  Meade 
heard  of  the  engagement,  and  that  Lee  was 
crossing  the  Rappahannock  at  Warrenton 
Springs,  he  hastily  recrbssed  the  river,  with- 
drew to  Auburn  and  Catlett'a  Station  and,  on 
the  14th,  to  Centreville,  Lee  following  closely 
and  attacking  his  rear  at  Auburn  and  Bristoe 
Station  during  the  day.  (insult  "War  of  Re- 
bellion—Official Records'  (Vol.  XXIX.  Wash- 
ington 18B9-1901)  ;  Walker,  F.  A.,  'Historv  of 
the  Second  Army  Corps*  (New  York  18S6). 

JEFPERSONVILLE,  Ind.,  city  and  cowitv- 
seat  of  Qark  County,  on  the  Ohio  River,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  diicago  and  Saint  Louis,  and 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint 
Louis  railroads,  125  miles  southwest  of  Cincin- 
nati, 50  miles  northeast  of  Evansville  and  1(% 
miles  south  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  opposite 
Louisville,  Ky.,  with  wiiich  it  is  connected  by 
bridges,  ferry  and  electric  street  car  service, 
the  Interurlan  lines  also  connecting  with 
Chariest  own.    New    Albany   and    Indianapolis. 


never  affected  by  any  flood  rise  of  the  Ohio 
River.  At  the  head  of  the  Ohio  Falls  an  ex- 
cellent water  supply  and  superior  water  power 
are  available.  The  city  has  in  all  22  industries, 
100  retail  stores  and  100  in  trades,  professions 
and  miscellaneous  callings.  It  contains  United 
States  post-oflice  building,  the  Indiana  Slate 
Reformatory,  new  high  school  building,  Masonic 
Orphans'     Home,     Carnegie     library.     United 


Howard  Ship  Yards  Company's  plant,  : 
eral  other  large  manufacturing  plants.  It  haS 
electric  lights,  two  banks  (one  national)  and 
daily  3"''  weekly  papers :  13  churches  of  various 
denominations;     thoroughly     equ^iped     public 
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school  system ;  paid  fire  deportmeot ;  paid  pofice 
force-  local  company  Indiana  National  Guards: 
two  troops  of  Boy  Scouts,  and  a  Qtamber  of 
Commerce,  in  a  tlourisfaing  condition.  Numer- 
ous orders  and  societies  are  represented  and  the 
population  is  almost  entirely  na.tive-bonL  The 
total  assessed  valuation  for  taxation  in  1915 
was  14,197^5.  It  has  an  area  of  61.68  acres; 
29.39  miles  of  streets;  14  miles  of  sidewalks. 
The  mayor  and  council  is  elected  every  four 
years.  Police  commissioners  are  appointed  by 
the  mayor.    Pop.  17,000. 

}BFFERY,  Edward  Turner,  American 
railroad  president:  b.  Liverpool,  England,  6 
April  1843.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1850  and  in  1856  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  of  which  be 
became  general  superintendent  in  1877-85,  and 

Sneral  manager  in  1885-89,  when  he  resigned, 
c  visited  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1889  as  the 
representative  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  citizens  of  Chica^o^  and  was  chairman  of 
the  grounds  and  buildings  committee  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  until  1891. 
He  was  president  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
RailroaJ  Company  in  1891-1912,  its  general 
manager  in  1891-1900  and  since  1912  has  acted 
as  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors.  He  was 
receiver  for  the  Rio  Grande  Southern  Railroad 
Company  in  1893-95,  and  has  since  been  its 
president.  He  is  also  president  of  the  New 
Orleans  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  is  con- 
nected as  director,  chairman  or  vice-president 
with  various   other  railroads  and  trust  com- 

JEFFERY,  Walter  J,  Australian  journal- 
ist and  author:  b.  Portsmouth,  England,  20 
Aug.  1861.  After  having  been  a  sailor  for  10 
years  he  settled  in  Sydney  in  1886,  where  he 
entered  newspaper  work  and  became  eventually, 
successively,  sub-manager  of  the  Evening  News, 
Town  and  Country  Journal  and  IVoman's  Bud- 
get,  and  editor  of  the  Evening  News.  Among 
his  published  works  are  'A  Century  of  Our 
Sea  Story'  (Tendon  1900)  ;  <The  King's  Yard' ; 
^History  of  Australia';  and  'English  Naval 
History.'  He  collaborated  with  George  Lewis 
Beck  m  'A  First  Fleet  Family* ;  'Naval  Pio- 
neers of  Australia';  'The  Mutineers';  'Ad- 
miral Phillip';  'The  Tapu  of  Bunderah' ;  and 
'The  Mystery  of  Laoghlin  Isles.'  He  has  writ- 
ten much  on  naval  history  of  which  he  is  an 
acknowledged  expert;  and  he  has  contributed 
extensively  to  magazines. 

JBFFERYS,  Charies  William,  Canadian 
artist:  b.  Rochester,  Engiand,  1869.  He  came 
to  Canada  in  early  life,  received  his  art  educa- 
tion in  Toronto  and  New  York,  and  engaged  in 
black  and  white  illustration  in  tlie  latter  city 
for  some  years.  His  pictures  of  pioneer  life 
are  very  effective. 

JEFFREY,  Edward  Chariei,  Americati 
botanist :  b.  Saint  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada, 
21  May  1866.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  in  1^  and  took  his  FIlU. 
«  Harvard  in  1898.  He  was  Fdlow  in  biology 
at  the  University  cf  Toronto  in  ISS(M)2,  and 
lecturer  in  diat  subject  in  1892-1902.  He  was 
appointed  asaistatit  professor  in  vegetable  his- 
tology  at  Harvard  in  19CQ,  and  is  now  professor 
of  botany  there. 


JEPPRBY.  Frntds,  Loan,  Scottish  Jml^ 

1  critic :  b.  Edinburah.  23  Oct.  1773 ;  d.  Craig- 

bnxA  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  26  Jan.  1858.    rfc 


was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  and 

aueen's  College,  Oxford,  and  was  adtnitted  to 
e  Scottish  bar  in  1794.  He  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing the  Edinburgh  Review  iu  1862  with 
Sydney'Smith,  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  and 
after  two  ijumbers  had  been  issued  became  its 
editor,  a  position  which  he  held  till  July  1829. 
He  showed  great  talents  as  an  editor,  and,  al- 
though many  of  his  literary  judgments  have  ■ 
been  reversed  by  posterity,  was  accounted  the 
greatest  critic  of  his  time.  In  1831  he  was  made 
lord-advocate,  and  sat  for  several  years  as  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Edinburgh.  He  was 
made  a  lord  of  session  in  1834,  and  continued 
during  a  period  of  16  years  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  pt^ular  judges  of  ibe  Supreme 
Court  in  Scotland.  Consult  Cockbum,  'The 
Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey'  (1852);  Gates,  'Three 
Studies  in  Literature*   (1899). 

JEFFREYS,  G«>rge,  1st  Baion  Jeffsets, 
English  judge :  b.  Acton,  near  Wrexham,  Wales, 
1648;  d.  London,  18  April  1689.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1668,  and  soon  after  was  chosen 
recorder  of  London.  He  was  appointed  cibief 
justice  of  Chester,  created  a  baronet  in  1680 
and  became  chief  justice  of  King's  Bench  in 
1682.  He  was  one  of  the  advisers  and  pro- 
moters of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James  II; 
and  for  his  sanguinary  and  inhuman  proceed- 
ings against  the  adherents  of  Monmouth  on  the 
famous  "Bloody  Assize,*  was  rewarded  with 
the  post  of  lord  high  chancellor  n685).  After 
the  abdication  of  King  James,  tse  chancellor, 
who  .had  disguised  himself  as  a  seaman,  was  de- 
tected by  a  mob  and  carried  before  the  lord 
mayor,  who  sent  him  to  the  lords  in  council,  by 
whom  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
died.  Consult  Woolrych,  'Memoirs  of  the  Ljfe 
of  Judge  Jeffreys'  (1827)  ;  Campbell,  'Lives  oE 
the  Lord  Chancellors'  (Vol.  IV  1849-57): 
Macaulay,  'History  of  England'  (Vols,  I  and 
II,  1856);  Irving,  'Life  of  Judge  Jeffreys' 
(1898). 

JEFFRIES,  John,  American  physician;  b. 


jdied  medicine  at  London  and  Aberdeen,  and 
returning  to  Boston  in  1769  he  entered  upon  a 
lucrative  practice,  which  continued  until  the 
evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  British  troops, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Halifax.  Alter  serv- 
ing as  surgeon-general  of  the  troops  in  Halifax, 
he  "Was  appointed  in  1779  surgeon-major  of  the 
forces  in  America.  Tn  the  succeeding  year  he 
established  himself  in  London  in  the  practice 
of  his  j)rofessionj  but  also  occupied  himself 
much  with  scientific  studies,  and  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  experiments  in  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture undertook,  7  Tan.  1785,  a  remarkable  voy- 
age in  a  balloon  from  Dover  cliffs  across  the 
British  Channel,  landing  in  the  forest  of 
Guiennes  in  France.  This  was  the  first  success- 
ful attempt  at  aerostation  on  an  extended  scale, 
and  Jeffries  in  consequence  received  many  at- 
tentions from  the  learned  societies  of  Paris. 
In  1789  he  returned  lo  Boston,  where  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  until  the  close  of  his  life. 
He  announced  a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy 
in  Boston  in  1789,  but  so  great  was  the  prejn- 
tfice  against  the  practice  of  dissecting  that  on 
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Ae  evening  of  the  second  lecture  3  liobbrokc 
into  fais  anatomical  room.  The  course  thui  in- 
terrupted was  never  resumed,  and  the  single 
lecture  delivered  by  JeSries  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  public  one  on  anatomy  given  in 
Nen  Ejigland. 

JSHOASH,  pseudonym  of  SoLOMOti  Bloom- 
GAKDEN,  Yiddish  poet :  b,  Verrhbolovo,  govem- 
ment  of  Suwalki,  Russian  Poland,  Apnl  1870. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1890,  and  in 
1900  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  Die 
Zukunft.  He  had  written  verse  from  an  early 
a^e  and  created  a  favorable  impression  with 
his  first  volume,  published  in  America  in  1907, 
Other  volumes  followed,  and  prior  to  his  visit 
to  Palestine  in  1914  a  collected  edition  of  his 
works,  including  a  volume  of  fables,  waj 
brought  out  in  seven  volumes.  He  edited  with 
C.  D.  Spivak  'The  Dictionary  of  Hebrew  Ele- 
ments in  Yiddish*  (1911);  and  besides  the 
works  already  mentioned  is  author  of  'From 
New  York  to  Rehoboth  and  Back>  (3  vols., 
1917-18).  In  1918  he  was  engiwed  upon  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Yiddish. 


oiiginally  Eliakim.  His  later  name  was  given 
him  by  the  Egvptians  who  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  after  oeposing  his  orotficr  Jehoahaz. 
He  encouraged  all  the  abominations  and  strange 
warship  abolished  by  his  father.  He  was  a  man 
of  blood  and  oppression  and  rdgned  11  years. 
The  country  was  invaded  from  Babylon  and 
Jehoiakim  talcen  to  Babylon  in  fetters,  but  was 
soon  after  reinstated  on  his  throne.  The 
prophet  Daniel  was  taken  to  Babylon  at  the 
same  time.  Later  Jehoialcim  against  the  advice 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  threw  off  the  yoke  ot 
Babylon,  The  closing  years  of  his  reign  were 
full  of  misery.  The  land  at  the  instance  of  the 
Babylonians  was  overrun  by  neighboring  peo- 
ples. The  death  of  Jehoiddm  is  veiled  in  ob- 
scurity. At  any  rate  he  died  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  before  Nebuchadnezzar  had  ar- 
rived to  conduct  the  campaign.  His  body  wai 
thrown  before  the  walls  and  left  there. 

JBHOL,  zhSTiil,  (Hot  Stream)  or 
CHBNG-TE-FU,  China,  city  in  the  province 
Chi-li,  140  miles  by  road  northeast  of  Peking,  on 
the  Luan-ho.  It  is  the  site  of  the  imperial  palace 
Pi-shu-sftan-chuang,  "mountain  lodge  for  avoid- 
ing heat,"  bnilt  in  1703,  in  the  style  of  Yuen- 
ming-yuen,  the  imperial  palace  near  P^ng. 
The  palace  formed  a  refuge  for  the  imperial 
court  during  the  occupation  of  Peking  by  the 
allied  armies  of  England  and  France  in  1860, 
and  again  in  1912  upon  the  abdication  of  the 
Manchu  emperor,  llie  inhabitants  of  the  town 
are  prosperous  and  there  are  fine  shops,  a  coti- 
siderable  trade  and  notable  productions  in  in- 
laid  wares.  The  surrounding  district  is  well 
wooded,  and  there  are  many  Lama  monasteries 
and  temples,  among  them  the  famous  Teshi- 
lumbo,  and  the  Fotalasu,  which  was  modeled 
upon  the  style  of  the  palace  ot  the  Grand  Lama 
of  Tibet  at  Potala.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at 
10,000  to  25,000, 

TEHORAM,  or  JORAM.  the  name  of  five 
Bible  diaracters.  Only^  two  are  of  special  im- 
portance, Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  was  the 
second  son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  and  succeeded 
his  brother  Ahaziah,  becoming  the  10th  king 


after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  He  reigned 
12  years.  Three  wars  occurred  in  his.  reign. 
Moab    revolted.      Jehoram    with    the    aid    of 

eihoshanhat,  tang  of  Judah^  and  the  king  of 
dom,  defeated  Mesa,  the  km^  of  Moab,  over- 
run the  land  and  destroyed  its  cities.  Latet- 
followed  i»o  wars  with  Syria.  In  the  first  the 
Syrian  armies  were  led  by  Ben  Hadad,  and  in 
the  second  by  Hatael,  newly  anointed  king  by 
EUisha.  Jehoram  lost  his  dirone  and  his  life 
in  the  revolt  of  Jehu.  Jehu  himself' shot  the 
fat^  arrow,  and  Jehoram  fell  on  the  very 
piece  of  ground  which  Ahab  seiaed  from 
Naboth,  the  Jeireelite  aj>d  thus  fulfilled 
minutely  the  prophecy  of  Elisha.  Jbhobak  was 
also  the  name  of  the  5th  kins  of  Judah,  who 
succeeded  his  father  Jehoshapnat  on  the  throne 
and  reigned  eight  years.  He  married  the 
daughter  ot  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  the  noted 
Athaliab.  He  put  his  six  brothers  to  death 
and  become  an  idolater.  The  Edomites  re- 
volted from  him  and  became  independent.  Hii 
kingdom  was  repeatedh-  invaded  by  the  Philis- 
tines on  the  west  ana  by  the  Arabians  and 
Cushites  on  the  east.  Hjs  last  days  were  fille-i 
with  suffering  as  he  was  subject  to  a  form  of 
malignant  dysentery  in  a  most  severe  type.  Be- 
cause of  his  wickedness  he  was  refu.-icd  a  place 
of  burial  among  the  kings.  Ellijah  had  admon- 
ished him  from  time  to  time  without  avail. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  4tfa  king  of  Judab 
after  the  revolt  of  the  10  tribes.  He  was  char- 
acterized as  a  good  king.  He  brought  about 
co-operative  relations  with  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  The  marriage  of  his  son  Jehoram  to 
AthaHah  was  intended  to  cement  amicable  re- 
lations with  the  other  kingdom,  but  final  re- 
sults were  disastrous  for  the  royal  line.  The 
king  tried  to  restore  the  maritime  commerce  of 
fCing  Solomon,  but  his  fleet  was  wrecked  on  its 
first  voyage.  His  alliance  with  Ahab  was  not 
a  great  success  and  only  brought  him  into 
difficulty.  His  campaign,  when  joining  with 
Jehoram  of  Israel  and  the  king  of  EdoDi  his 
vassal  against  Uoab,  was  very  successful.  He 
received  tribute  from  the  Philistines  and 
Arabians.  His  internal  management  of  the 
kingdom  was  admirable.  At  one  time  he  sent 
forth  a  commission  to  teach  *The  book  of  the 
law  of  the  Lord"  in  the  cities  of  Judah.  He 
established  local  judges  in  every  fenced  city 
and  a  double  court  of  appeals,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  at  Jerusalem.  His  reign  was  the  moit 
prosperous  reign  enjoyed  by  the  kingdom  ot 
Judah.  After  reigning  25  years  he  died  at  the 
age  of .  60,  and  was  succeeded  hy  his  son 
Jehoram  (q.v.). 

JEHOVAH,  an  erroneous  pronunciation  ot 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  Bible, 
due  to  pronouncing  the  vowels  of  the  term 
•Adonay,"  the  margmal  Masoretic  reading,,  with 
the  consonants  of  the  text-reading  'Yahweh," 
which  was  not  altered  to  avoid  the  profanation 
of  the  divine  name  for  magical  or  other  blasphe- 
mous purposes.  Hence  it  is  pfooolibced 
*Adonay"  (he  "Lord'  or  "Adonay  Elohim,* 
"Lord  God.*  The  oldest  Greek  versions  use 
the  teitn  "Kurios*  ''Lord,'  the  exact  translation 
of  the  current  Jewish  substitute  for  the  orig^ 
inal  Tetragrammation  Yahweh.  The  reading 
'Jehovah*  can  be  traced  to  the  early  Middle 
Ages  and  until  lately  was  said  to  be  iitvemed 
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by  Peter  Gillatia  (151%^  codfeisorof  PopaLco 
X.  Recetit  vnters,  bowwer,  'lB>ce  It  to  an 
earlier  date,  being  found  iii  Raymond  Uartin's 
'Pngeo  Fldei'  (1270).  It  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  Christian  Hebraists  regarded  it 
as  a  superstition  to  siflistitute  any  word  for  the 
divine  name,-  or,  as  Professor  Moore  suggests, 
tbey  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the  rule  diat 
although  the  consonants  of  the  wovd  to  be  sub- 
slitutea  are  ordinarily  written  in  tlie  tnarg^n, 
yet  as  'Adonay*  was  regtilarly  read  for  the  in- 
effable name,  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  note 
the  fact  at  every  occurrence.  Of  the  various 
Yabwah,  the  commoDly  accepted  spelling  for 
names  of  God  that  appear  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Jdiovah,  occurs  the  most  frequently.  There  arc 
some  divergencies  in  regard  to  its  use  by  the 
Biblical  writers  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
leims  Elohist  and'Jdhovist  documentary  sources. 
For  example,  it  was  made  known  to  Moses  in 
a  vision  at  Horeb  (Ex.  iii).  In  Ex.  vi  2,  3,  it 
is  said  the  name  was  not  known  to  the 
patriardis.  It  is  not  employed  in  Ecclesiastes 
and  in  Daniel  is  foimd  only  in  Ch.  ix.  In 
many  of  the  Psalms,  Elohim  occurs  much  more 
frequently  than  Yahweh.  To  avoid  repetition 
of  this  name,  when  the  name  Adoiray  precedes, 
Yahweh  is  written  by  the  Mason tes  with  the 
Tflweb  of  Elohim  and  h  read  Elohim  instead 
of  Yahweh.  Throughout  the  New  Testament  it 
is  rendered  like  the  Septuagint  'Lord,'  It  was 
pronounced  by  the  priests  only  in  the  tenM)le 
service;  it  was  mentioned  10  times  on  the  day 
of  Atonement.  Josephus  (Antiq,  ii,  12)  de- 
clares that  reli^on  forbids  him  to  make  known 
its  pronunciation.  Philo  in  more  than  one 
passage  calls  it  ineffable,  to  be  uttered  only  by 
those  whose  ears  and  tongues  are  purified  by 
wisdom  to  'hear  and  utter  it  in  a  holy  place  and 
the  penalty  of  death  is  to  be  expected  by  those 
who  utter  it  unseasonably.  ^<De  Vita  Moses). 
After  the  temple  services  haa  ceased,  rabbinical 
tradition  kept  up  reverence  for  the  name  whose 
misuse  evoked  the  words  of  the  Mishua 
(Sanh.  X,  1),  "He  who  pronounces  the  name 
with  its  owi>  letters  has  no  share  in  the  future 
world.'  It  was  utiUzed  in  those  early  centuries 
I9  healers  and  magicians — magic  papyri  pre- 
serve it  in  many  places.  Attempts  at  pronuncia- 
tioa  were  made  by  some  of  Uhe  Christian 
Fathers,  but  without  any  imiformity.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  exact  pronunoation  was 
wholly  lost.  There  has  been  much  speculation 
as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term.  At- 
tempts to  connect  it  with  any  Indo-European 
dei^'  01'  to  trace  it  to  Egypt  or  China  need  not 
be  Fonsidered  seriously  or  efforts  to  identify  It 
with  other  Semitic  divinities.  Exact  scholar-, 
ship  is  wanting  and  sources  are  very  meagre. 
Even  Friedrich  Dclitzsch  was  not  successful  in 
his  labors  to  read  it  in  Babylonian  tablets  of  its 
first  dynasty,  before  2000  b.c.  It  is  no  less  dif- 
ficult to  interpret  its  meaning.  Oriental  lan- 
guages have  a  mysticism  of  tiieir  own  aiid  pre- 
sent peculiar  pri^lems  to  cooler  and  kss  unim- 


nlfjiiitg  oriffinally  some  sacred  object  believo 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven ;  others  from  1 
root  *io  blow,"  a  name  for  the  God  of  the , 
storm,  and  siill  others,  with  more  probability,: 
see  in  it  the  causative  form  of  tlu)  word  *(obc> 


—  he  who  Canes  to  be,  Axt  is  the  Crotor.  The' 
pa&ia^.in  Sz.  iii,  14,  where  in  aaswer  to  die 
questioti  *What  is  His  name?"  the  reply  is  given 
"1  am  tbat  I  am*  emphasbes  the  idea  of  God  as 
a  living,  active  being,  who  was,  is  and  ever  will 
be,  as  many  Jewish  commentators  interpret  the 
cited  phrase,  'Efayeh-asher-ebyeh.'  Compared 
with  the  lifdess  gods  of  the  heathen.  He  is  the 
ever  existing  source  of  creation,  illustrated  by 
many  [assages  in  Holy  Writ  In  rabbinical  tra- 
dition it  has  been  die  subject  of  much  discus- 
^on;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  Cabalist  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  restraint  and 
reverence  that  forbade  the  mention  of  the  divine 
name  to  make  it  and  its  synonyms  an  essential 
part  of  their  cosmolosy,  giving  it  the  power  to 
perform  miracles  and  create  Ufe.  It  was  awe 
at  the  sacred  name  not  any  superstitutious  fear 
that  dictated  the  genenl  Jewish  reticence  as  to 
its  expression  Iqr  voice  or  pen,  for  in  letter- 
writing  it  is  not  written  out  in  full,  but  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  "he"  or  a  'dalet*  with  an 
accent.  Nothing  could  be  in  more  marked  con- 
trast to  such  reticence  than  the  glibness  and  frer 
quency  with  which  the  term  is  used  by  the  mod- 
em world  whether  as  an  oatb  or  exclamation. 
Consult  Blau,  '  Das  altjud.  zauberwesen' 
(1898) ;  Driver,  'Present  Tlieories  on  the  Ori- 
gin and  Nature  of  the  Tetrag,'  (in  'Studia 
Biblica.>  1885). 

JBHOVIST,  Je-h5'vist,  sometimes  called 
Jahwist,  a  hypothetic  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 
who  used  the  word  Jehovah,  or  Jahweh,  as  the 
name  of  God  instead  of  Elohim,  which  term 
denotes  the  Supreme  Being  in  other  passages  of 
the  sacred  canon.  To  iflie  writer  who  empli^ 
the  latter  designation  is  applied  the  term  Elo- 
hist. According  to  the  theories  of  many  modem 
Biblical  critics  the  present  Pentateuch  is  a  conv- 
pilation  from  two  original  records,  one  mads 
by  an  Elofaist,  the  other  by  a  Jehovist.  The  Je- 
hovist  history  Is  supposed  to  'be  the  older  of  the 
two  (t^  some  critics  it  is  dated  950  b.c),  and 
to  have  consisted  of  an  account  of  Jchovists,  ■ 
dealings  with  the  chosen  people  up  to  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan,  Tt  is  a 
religious  history  of  the  attainment  of  the  Prom- 
isea  Land.  In  this  history  was  emi^asized 
the  supremacy  of  Jehovah  as  the  one  GoA 
creator  of  the  world,  and  the  national  God  and 
Father  of  the  chosen  people,  in  whose  affairs 
He  interposes  as  He  appeared  to  their  early 
forefathers  in  tihe  sh^e  of  a  man  or  an  angel. , 
In  the  Elohist  record,  which  is  supposed  to 
cover  the  same  period  and  to  have  been  written 
700  B.a,  there  is  a  more  modern  interpretation 
of  history  attempted.  The  anthropomorphic  sug- 
gestions of  ddty  are  softened,  Elohim  inter- 
poses merely  by  a  voice,  speaking  to  his  people 
in  words  of  encouragement  or  rebuke.  Throuf^ 
the  narrative  of  the  hypothetical  Elohist  there 
runs  also  a  tone  of  sadness,  there  are  anticipa- 
tions of  coming  disaster  ana  disappointment. 

The  Jehovistic  or  Jahwistic  editor  who  com- 
bined these  two  histories  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  ill  the  7th  century  b.c,  wiule  in  the  4th 
centnry  fe.c.  a  third  post-exihc  writer  added. to 
these  combined  elements  the  legal  codes  which, 
swelled  the  Pentateuch  into  the  Hexateuch. 

ISHU,  ^general  of  the  an^  of  Jorani;  king' 
of  Israel.  The  prophet  ETisha  sent  one  of  the 
school  of' the  pr«f4iets  to  ancMit  liim  king  trm 
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Israel,  and  in  a  sudden  revolution  Tonun  wss 
slain  and  Jehu  reigned  in  his  stead.  He  wm 
the  first  of  a  new,  the  Sth  dynasty,  and  reigned 
84S-815  B.C.  On  his  accession  he  massacred  all 
the  family  of  Ahab,  including  bis  wretched  wife, 
Jeiebel,  and  put  the  priests  of  Baal  to  the 
svrord.  In  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
IdnKdom  of  Judah  he  slew  Ahaziah  die  king, 
ancf  42  of  his  family.  But  his  reign  was  not 
a  prosperous  or  successful  one,  and  by  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Assyrians  he  lost  ail  the  territory 
east  of  the  Jordan.  His  name  has  been  found 
on  the  black  obelisk  discovered  by  Ls^rd  at 
Nineveh,  and  now  in  the  British  Moseiun.  This 
obelisk  was  set  np  by  Shalraaneser  H,  and  the 
inscription  refers  to  the  tribute  paid  4>y  Jdiu  to 
die  Assyrian  monarch. 

JBHU,  coUoouial  name  for  a  coachman,  or 
for  one  addicteu  to  immoderation  in  driving. 
Its  origin  is  from  2  Kings  ix,  20,  'the  driving  is 
like  the  driving  of  Jehu  die  son  of  Nimslii; 
for  he  driveth  furiously.* 

JBJBBBHOY,  Snt  JamMtjee,  Farsee  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist :  b,  Bombay,  15  July 
1783;  d.  there,  IS  April  1859.  By  his  energy 
and  business  talents  he  succeeded  in  achieving 
for  himself  the  position  of  the  first  native  mer- 
diant  in  India,  and  realizing  a  fortune  of  nearly 
a  million  sterling.  The  munificence  displayed 
bj;  him  toward  all  benevolent  and  public  objects, 
without  regard  to  class  or  creed,  was  of  the 
most  princely  kind,  his  donations  from  first  tn 
last  being  esUmaled  at  about  Sl,500,00a  Among 
benevolmt  institutions  founded  by  him  are  the 

Kat  hospital  at  Bombay  which  bears  his  name, 
establishment  in  the  same  city  for  the  edu- 
catifHi  of  poor  Parsee  children,  and  the  dhurum- 
sallai,  or  places  of  refuge  for  travelers  in  vari~ 
ous  parts  of  the  country.  He  also  constructed 
the  causeway  uniting  the  islands  of  Bombay  and 
Salsette,  the  waterworks  at  Poonah,  fhe  bridges 
at  Earia,  Parta  and  Bartha,  and  other  pi^llc 
woiks.  He  was  knighted  in  1842,  and  in  1857 
made  a  baronet  A  statue  was  subsequently 
erected  in  honor  of  him  in  the  town-liBll  of 
BombE^. 

JEJUNUM,  jj-joo'nflm  (Latin,  ujuniu, 
empty),  the  second  portion  of  the  small  Intes- 
tine, succeeding  the  duodenum,  and  so  named 
from  its  generally  being  found  empty  after 
death.  The  duodenum  extends  to  about  12 
inches  in  length,  and  the  jejunum  forms  two- 
fifths  of  Ae  remaning  portion  of  the  small  in- 
testine.   See  Intestine. 

JBLLICOE,  John  Ruahworth  (Viscount 
JtLLicoE  OF  ScAPA),  British  admiral:  b,  S  Dec, 
1859.  His  father,  Capt.  T.  H.  Jellicoe,  was  for- 
merly commodore  ol  ttie  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  and  his  great-grandfather, 
Adm,  Philip  Fatten,  was  second  sea  lord  at  the 
time  of  Trafalgar.  Jellicoe  entered  the  navy  in 
1S72  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  during  the  ^Bgyp- 
tian  War,  1882.  About  that  time  he  began  to 
concentrate  his  attention  on  naval  gunnerv  and 
came  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Fisher  (q.v.), 
the  captain  of  the  gunnery  school.  In  1888 
Ksher,  as  director  of  naval  ordnance,  made 
Jellicoe  his  assistant  at  the  Admiralty.  Pro- 
moted commander  in  1891,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  training  ship  Vittoria  and  was  on  that  ves- 
sel when  she  was  rammed  and  sunk  by  the 
Camperdovm  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1893.    As 


a  captain  he  was  diief  of  staff  to  Admiral  Sey- 
mour in  China  in  1900  and  was  severely  wound- 
ed. After  a  period  as  naval  assistant  to  die 
Controller  of  the  Nav^  he  commanded  the 
cruiser  Drake  and  in  1905  became  director  of 
naval  ordnance.  For  about  15  years  he  had 
served  in  hi^  commands  afloat, and  alternately 
in  administrative  posts  ashore.  He  was  rear- 
admiral  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  in  1907-08;  third 
sea  lord  in  1908-10;  vice-admiral  commanding 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Home  Fleets,  191l>- 
12;  and  second  sea  lord  in  1912-14.  Earlv  in 
July  1914  It  was  announced  Aat  lie  had  been 
selected  commander-in-chief  of  the  home 
fleets,  his  appointment  to  take  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  year  on  the  retirement  of  Admiral  Cal- 
laghan.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War, 
however,  he  was  immediately  placed  in  com- 
mand and  hoisted  bis  flag  on  the  Iron  Duke  cm 
4  Aug.  1914,  the  day  Great  Britain  entered  the 
war.  He  retained  that  higb  command  for  two 
years  and  four  months,  auring  which  time  he 
commanded  the  nand  fleet  in  the  important  bat- 
tle of  Jutland.    In  December  1916  Jellicoe  waa 


Henry  Jackson.  A  year  later,  in  December 
1917,  Vice-Admirat  Sir  Rosdyn  Wem^s  be- 
came first  sea  lord  and  Jelliooe  was  raised  to 
the  peeiage  °in  recognition  of  his  very  distin- 
guished services."  See  Wak,  Eowdpeajt  — 
Naval  OrcaATioirs. 

JBLLIFFB,  jmt.  Smith  Ely,  American 
physician :  b.  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  27  Oct  1866.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  1886  and  in  1889  the  degree  of  M.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  at  Columbia  University. 
In  1900  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
the  same  university.  He  was  instnictor  in 
materia  medica  in  Columbia  University  and 
professor  of  pharmacognosy  in  the  same  uni- 
versity. 'Later  professor  of  psychiatry  in  Ford- 
ham  University,  New  York,  and  later  adjunct 
professor  of  diseases  of  the  mind  and  nervous 
system  in  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital  and  Med- 
ical School,  New  York.  In  his  earlier  academic 
work  he  was  active  in  botany,  chemistry,  phar- 
macognosy and  materia  medica.  Of  later  years 
he  has  specialized  more  particularly  in  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system.     Some  of  his  earlier 

{nblished  works  mduded  a  *Flora>  of  Long 
aland,  his  Ph.D.  thesis ;  <A  text  book  on  bot- 
any,' another  on  medical  chemistry,  another  on 
pharmacognosy  and  a  revision  of  Butler's  'Ma- 
teria Me^ca' ;  a  number  of  translations  from 
French,  German  and  Italian  on  paranoia;  the 
Wasserman  Reaction  in  Psychiatry,  Psychic 
Treatment  of  Nervous  Diseases;  the  Semi- 
Insane,  Psychoneu roses  and  their  Treatment; 
Vagotonia;  Dream  Problem;  the  Myth  of  the 
Birth  of  the  Hero  and  numerous  minor  papers. 
From  1900-05  he  was  editor  of  the  Medical 
News,  1905-07,  associate  editor  of  the  New 
York  Medical  Joamtd.  In  1913  with  D.  W.  A. 
U^ite  he  published  a  *  Modem  Treatment  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,'  in  1915  with  the 
same  author  a  'Textbook  on  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System.'  In  1907  these  two  authors 
founded  the  'Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Mon- 
ograph Series,'  of  which  22  volumes  have  ap- 
peared, and  in  1913  they  also  founded  a  new 
journal,  the  Psychoanalytic  Review,  a  journal 
devoted  to  an  understanding  of  human  conduct. 
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Since  1900  he  has  been  Ae  managiiig  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Nervons  and  Mental  Diseate.  In 
1915  he  edited  *App]etan's  Medical  Dictionary,' 
was  a  contributor  to  the  'Standard  Dictionary* ; 
Itf  Osier's  'Modern  Medicine':  Foru^hdmer's 
'Modern  Therapeutics,'  and  nas  contributed 
largely  to  the  'Encyclopedia  Americana.'  Dr. 
.  JelUSe  is  active  in  practice,  litniting  his  medi- 
cal work  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, to  which  he  has  contribnted  a  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  and  larger  studies,  the  larger  of 
whitji  are  here  briefly  mentioned. 

JELLY  inclndes  every  translucent  juice  so 
far  thickened  as  to  coagulate  when  cold  into  a 
trembling  mass;  as  the  juices  of  acid  or  muci- 
laKinous  fruits,  currants,  etc.,  which,  by  the 
addition  of  one  part  of  sugar  to  two  parts  of 
juice,  and,  hy  boiling,  have  obt^ned  a  proper 


1.  Aninul  Jelly. — The  soft  parts,  sudi  as 
die  muscles,  slati,  cartilage  or  'intef^ments  of 
animals,  when  boiled  in  water,  yield  a  solution 
which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  tremulous  jelly. 
Seventy  pounds  of  bones,  when  treated  with  one 
pound  of  water  in  the  form  of  steam,  at  a  prc»- 
sure  of  four  pounds  to  the  square  inoi  and  sim- 
tiltaneousty  digested  in -five  gallons  of  water, 
will  yield  about  20  gallons  of  a  strong  jelly. 

Animal  jelly  seems  to  be  nearly  identical  in 
composition  with  the  tissues  whicD  yield  it,  so 
that  we  are  unable  to  trace  aay  chenucal  chai^, 
except,  perhaps,  the  assimilation  of  water  dur- 
ing the  process  of  its  manufacture.  The  fol- 
lowing analysis  shows  the  average  percentage 
of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  animal 
jelly: 

Carbon       HydnsBL   flilrosen 


2,  Vegetable  Jelly.— When  the  juice  of 
fruits  is  heated  with  st^r,  the  liquid  forms  a 
stiff  jelly  on  cooling.  It  appears  from  the  re- 
searches of  Fr£my  and  others  that  unripe  fruits 
contain  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  called  fectose;  as  the  frvit  ripens,  this 
substance  is  transformed  into  pectin,  the  change 
being  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  influence  of 
a  peculiar  ferment  called  pectase,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  fruits.  As  pectin  is  soluble  in 
water,  the  expressed  juice  of  ripe  fruit's  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  this  substance,  which  on 
beating  to  a  temperature  of  about  105°  F.  is 
converted  into  one  or  more  substances  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  completely  studied,  but 
which  have  the  property  of  gelatinizing  on  cool- 
ing. The  principal  of  tbese  substances  are  pec- 
tosic  and  melapectic  acids.  This  latter  acid, 
when  boiled  along  with  another  strong  acid, 
wbether  mineral  or  oi^nic,  is  decomposed,  one 
of  the  products  i)eing  pectin  sugar,  a  substance 
which  is  closely  allied  to  glucose,  so  that  in  all 
probability  there  is  produced  in  the  very  proc- 
ess of  manufacturing  jellies  more  or  less  of 
this  sug^r,  which  certainly  is  not  cane-sugar, 
and  which  might,  therefore,  be  by  some  re- 
garded as  an  adulteraOon.  The  processes 
which,  in  the  living  plant,  result  in  the  trans- 
formation of  pectose  into  pectin  may  be  imi- 
tated on  a  small  scale  by  heating  the  juice  of 
unripe  fruit  witti  the  ^uip,  wbich  contains  the 
ferment  pectase,  or  with  a  dilute  acid  which 
indaces  the  ^ame  change  as  this  substance.  Al- 
kalis also  produce  a  similar  efFect. 


JELL'YFISH,  tkc  medusa-stage  of  Hyira' 
toa  (q-v.),  but  more  cspedally  the  common 
name  of  Seyphoxoa  (formerly  Discomediua), 
the  second  class  of  the  phylum  Ccelenleraia 
(q.v.).  A  familiar  example  is  Ae  common  largfe 
jellyfish  of  the  coast  of  New  England,  Aur^a 
flavidula.  It  sometimes  reaches  the  diameter  of 
10  inches;  its  umbrella-shaped  body  is  convex 
and  smooth  above,  and  from  the  under  sides 
hang  down  four  thick  oral  lobes  whicli  unite  to 
form  a  square  mouth-opening  also  giving  off 
four  tentacles.  The  margin  of  the  umbrella  or 
disc  is  fringed  and  bears  eight  eyes  which  ace 
covered  by  a  lobe.  Just  under  the  surface  are 
seen  the  water-vascular  canals,  branching  out 
froin  four  primary  canals  radiating  from  the 
stomach.  When  in  motion,  the  disc  contracts 
and  expands  rhythmically,  on  the  average  from 
12  to  15  times  a  minute. 

The  Aurclia  spawns  late  in  the  summer,  the 
females  having  yellowish  ovaries,  while  the 
sperm  glands  of  the  males  are  roseate  in  hue. 
"The  eggs  are  fertilized  in  the  sea  and  tht  cili- 
ated pear-shaped  larva  by  October  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  attaching  itself  to  rocks  or  shells,  finally 
assuming  a  hydra-like  shape,  with  often  a» 
many  as  24  long  slender  tentacles.  This  is  the 
Scyphistoma  stage  in  which  it  remains  about  IS 
months.  From  this  it  passes  into  the  Strobila 
stage  in  which  the  body  divides  into  a  series  of 
cup-shaped  discs,  each  of  iriiich  is  scalloped  on 
the  upturned  ed^.  These  discs  s«parate  o«e 
after  the  other  tn  March  and  swim  away  as 
miniature  jellyfishes  called  Ephyra.  The 
Ephyra  is  at  first  about  a  fifth  of  an  inch  in  di- , 
ameter,  and  becomes  a  fully  formed  Aurelia  in 
April,  reaching  maturity  in  August.  Another 
but  less  common  jellyfish  on  the  coast  of  New 
Ei^land  and  in  the  north  Atlantic  is  ttie  great 
Cyanta  orctica,  or  "blue  jelly,*  which  is  nearly 
'  two  feet  in  diameter,  sometimes  from  three  to 
five,  and  with  very  long  string-like  tentacles, 
sometimes  extending  from  20  to  100  feet,  which 
are  filled  with  stinging  or  lasso-cells  (^trieho- 
cysti),  so  that  the  animal  is  poisonous  to  fisher- 
men and  bathers.  While  these  forms  undergo  a 
metamorphosis,  in  fact,  an  alternation  of  gen- 
eration, other  kinds,  as  Pelagia,  etc,  are  known 
to  develop  directly  from  the  egg,  and  even  the 
aurelia  under  exceptional  circumstances  does 
not  pass  through  the  scyphistoma  st^e.  The 
jellyfishes  are  divided  into  a  number  oJ  ^oafa. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  the  tropicS  seas, 
comprising  forms  of  great  Iwanty.  Consult 
Agassiz  and  Mayer,  'Acalephs  from  the  Fi^ 
Islands'  (in  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative  Zoology,  Vol.  XXXII,  Cambridge 
1899) ;  Romanes,  C.  J.,  'Jellyfish,  Starfish  and 
Sea  Urchins'  (New  York  1885);  Packard, 
'Zoology'  (1897);  Arnold,  'The  Sea  Beach  at 
Ebb-tide'  (1902)  ;  Mayer,  A.  G.,  'The  Medusa 
of  the  Worid'   (Washington  1911), 

JELUTONG  (Malay),  an  inferior  kind  ol 
rubber  prepared  from  a  large  variety  of  rubber 
trees  that  grow  wild  in  the  swamps  of  Borneo. 

JBHAPPES,  zhj<-m%p'  Belgium,  dty  in 
the  province  of  Hainaal^  five  miles  southwest 
of  Mons,  on  the  river  Haine.  It  was  here 
diat  the  French  tmder  Dumouriez  won  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Austrians  mider  tho 
Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  6  Nov.  1792.  It  was 
the  first  victory  won  by  the  French  Republic 
and  was  followed  by  the  occupation  of  B  '  ' 
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In  the  ESropesn  War  it  was  one  of  fte  towns 
occupied  by  the  Germaii  invasion  in.  1914  and 
one  of  the  last  towns  to  be  reoccupied  by  the 
AlHed  forces  before  the  tienine  of  the  armistice 
11  Nov.  1018.  There  are  iron  mines  in  the 
lenity  and  the  town  has  manufactories  of  ^ass 
and  porcelain.    Pop.,  cotnmtme,  14,270. 

JBHBZ,  Hi'mSs,  N.  M.,  pueblo  village  45 
miles  west  ot  Santa  Fi,  on  the  Jemez  River,  an 
affluent  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  inhabitants  are 
of  Tanoan  stock,  law-abiding  and  prosperous 
and  owners  of  productive  farms.  Pop.  about 
500. 

JENA,  ya'na,  Germany,  town,  12  mites  east 
of  Weimar,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale.  It 
cooaista  of  the  town  proper  and  of  four  suburbs. 
It  contains  a  famous  university  which  was 
evened  in  1558  and  attained  its  hi^esE  pros- 
perity toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
when  it  numbered  Schiller,  Humboldt,  Fichte, 
Scbelling  and  Griesbach  amoi^  its  teachers  and 
was  attended  by  above  1000  students;  Amdt 
Bad  Hegel  later  were  professors  here.  In  1844 
the  number  of  students  had  dwindled  to  411, 
but  now  averages  about  800.  It  has  98  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  who  teach  the  different 
branches  of  law,  medicine,  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy; and  possesses  an  anatomical  theatre,  botan- 
ical ^rden,  observatory,  good  physical  and 
chemical  cabinets  and  a  library  of  270,000 
volumes.  Jena  lenses  and  optical  manufactures 
are  famous.    Pop.  38,500. 

JBNA  GLASS.  Jena  is  one  of  the  Ohief 
centres  of  the  glass  industry  of  the  world  and 
it  is  particularly  noted  for  its  mannfactures  of 
glass  adapted  to  various  optical  and  chemical 
uses.  This  industry  was  initiated  b^  Abbe  and 
Schott  under  grants  from  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment. With  a  view  to  improving  the  quality 
of  the  glass,  an  almost  exhaustive  study  has  ' 
been  made  of  the  properties  of  various  possible 
mixtures  of  silicates,  borates  and  phosphates. 
The  Jena  optical  glasses  have  indices  of  refrac- 
tion between  1.5100  and  1.9626  for  the  1)  line. 
mean  dispersions  for  C-F  between  0.O0737  and 
0.O4882,  and  specific  gravities  between  2.46  and 
6.33.  Jena  resistance  tubing  for  chemical  and 
thermometer  use  is  a  sodium-maRncsium- 
atuminum'zinc  borosilicate  glass.  (See  Glass). 
Consul!  Hoverstadt,  'Jena  Glass  and  its  Sci- 
entific Industrial  Appliances*  (New  York  1902), 
■  JKNATSCH.  ya'nateh,  Gcorg,  or  Jflrg, 
Swiss  political  leader  and  soldier:  b.  Samaden, 
1596;  d.  Coire,  24  Jan.  1639.  He  was  educated 
at  Ziirich  and  Basel  and  became  pastor  of  the 
"  t  church  at  Scharaus,  near  Tunis,  in 


in  1618  put  to  death  by  torture  the  arch-pr — , 
Rusca  of  Sondrio,  and  outlawed  the  Pmntas. 
In  IC21  he  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Pompey 
Plants,  head  of  the  opposition,  and  was  forced 
thereafter  to  flee  the  country,  Bbeodooing  his 
psstorate  and  becoming  a  soldier  in  the  service 
of  the  French.  The  peace  of  1626  between 
France  and  Spaiin.left  the  Romanists  in  control 
and  destnn^  Jenatsch's  hope  of  return  to 
power.  After  tolling  his  colonel  in  a  duct  he 
again  fled  from  his  native  land,  and  joinine  the 
forces  of  the  French  he  ably  supported  the 


Duke  de  R<riiafi  in  expdling  the  Spaniards  from 
th«  ValteUhia  in  1635:  Upon  the  failure  of  the 
French  to' restore  the  Protestant  Grisons  ascend- 
ency he  turtied  Romanist  and  joined  the  Span- 
iards in  the  plot  which  led  to  the  downfall  of 
Rohan's  power.  Again  failing  to  secure  ascend- 
ency for  the  Grifions  in  the  Vallellina  he  a^ 
preached  the  French  for  support,  but  was  as- 
sassinated by  one  of  Planta's  supporters.  Later 
in  the  year  the  Spaniards  restored  the  Val- 
tsllina  to  the  (prisons,  in  whose  possession  it 
remained  until  1797.  His  career  is  important 
because  of  its  dose  connection  with  the  long 
struggle  of  France  and  Spain  for  the  Valtellina, 
one  ot  the  most  sanguinary  phases  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 


of  Rhode  Island  (q.v.)  :  b.  Colbrooke, 
England,  1602;  d.  Lynn,  Mass.,  16  March  16S3. 
He  came  to  AJnerica  about  IMS  and  settled  at 
Lynn,  where  he  cstabUshed  the  first  iron  and 
brass  found^  on  the  Western  conUnent,  and 
manufactured  the  first  domestic  utensils,  ma- 
chinery and  tools  produced  here.  He  was 
grilled  a  patent  ''for  the  taaMpa  of  engines  - 
of  mills  go  by  water'  by  the  l^sTature  6  May 
1646,  and  also  received  patents  for  a  sawmill 
He  executed  the  dies  far  the  Massachusetts 
coinage  of  1652.  including  the  famous  "pine-tree 
shilling.'*  In  1654  he  is  recorded  as  nukinf;  a 
contract  with  the  selectmen  of  Boston  for  "an 
engine  to  carry  water  in  case  of  fire."  the  hrjt 
to  be  made  in  America.  In  1655  he  received  a 
long-delayed  patent  for  aa  improved  gra.°:s- 
scyBie  which  was  vastly  superior  to  any  scythe 
then  made  and  iriiich  has  been  adopted  prac- 
tically throughout  the  world  without  material 

,  _  TENCKBS,  jcnks,  or  HENKS,  Joseph,  colo- 
nial governor  of  Rhode  Island :  h.  Pawtucket, 
1656;  d.  15  June  1740,  He  was  a  land-surveyor 
of   the   Rhode    Island 


sachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  was  afterward 
emplovcd  by  Massachusetts  in  similar  troubles 
with  New  Hampshire  and-  Maine.  He  served 
in  various  official  capacities  in  the  colony,  was 
member  of  assembly  in  1700-08  and  deputy 
governor  in  1715-27  He  went  to  England  in 
1721  to  lay_  the  boundary  disputes  before  the 
king;  and  in  1727-32  he  was  governor  of  the 
colony,  refusing  re-election, 

JENCKES,  Thotnaa  Allen,  American  legis- 
lator, "Father  of  Civil  Service  Reform" :  b. 
Cumberland,  R,  I.,  2  Nov.  1818;  d.  there,  4  Nov. 
1875.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1838,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1840,  and  engaged  in  practice  in  Provi- 
dence. He  was  retained  b^  the  United  Stales 
government  in  its  suits  against  the  Credit  Mo- 
bilier.  He  was  secretary  of  the  landholders' 
convention  in  1841,  of  *he  State  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1842,  and  of  the  governor's 
council  upon  its  establishment.  He  was  elected 
to  the  State  legislature  in  1845  and  gained  a 
notable  triumph  in  his  carrying  against  deter- 
mined opposition  his  point  that  the  le^slature 
might  order  a  new  trial.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  185S,  and  in  1862  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  where  he  served  until  1871.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  patents,  intro- 
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culaled  to  reform  fhe  civil  service  on  a  basis 
of  cotnpetitioD  and  probation,  and  after  the 
tennination  of  his  service  in  Congress  still 
worked  earnestly  for  it  until  its  passage  in  1883. 
He  also  obtained  the  passage  of  the  tnll  maldng 
admission  to  West  Point  dependent  upon  com- 
(tetitive  examination.  He  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  New  Yoik  after  his  retirement 
from  Congress. 

JENKIN.  Henry  Charlei  Flecuiuc,  Ens- 
lish  engineer :  b.  near  Dungeness,  Kent,  25 
March  1333;  d.  Edinburgh,  12  June  1885.  He 
took  his  M.A.  at  the  University  of  Genoa  in 
1850  and  in  1851  began  his  career  as  an  en^- 
neer  at  Manchester.  He  afterward  was  with 
the  submarine  cable-works  at  Birkenhead.  In 
1859  he  became  associated  with  Sir  William 
Thomson,  afterward  Lord  Kelvin,  in  experi- 
ments on  the  resistance  and  insulation  of  elec- 
trie  cables,  and  his  researdies  on  the  resistance 
of  gutta-percha  were  recognized  as  of  great 
intportance.  In  partnErahip  with  Thomson  he 
worked  out  many  problems  in  connection  with 
submarine  telegraphy,  and  was  connected  with 
the  laying  of  many  cables.  His  services  as  a 
consulting  telegraph  engineer  were  in  large  de- 
mand and  his  inventions,  upon  which  he  took 
out  35  patents,  brought  him  large  financial  re- 
turns. He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1865  and  in  that  year  was  appMnled 
professor  of  engineering  at  University  Cotttge, 
London.  From  1868  until  his  deatn  he  was 
professor  of  engineering  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. He  was  exceptionally  sound  as  a  practical 
engineer  and  his  determinative  work  in  elec- 
tricity was  invaluable.  He  took  up  the  work  of 
sanitation  with  the  vigorous  thoroughness  that 
characterized  all  bis  ef^rts,  promoted  the  found- 
ing of  a  sanitary  association  in  Edinburgh  and 
materially  aided  the  work  with  practical  articles 
on  the  subject.  At  the  time  of  his  premature 
death  be  was  engaged  in  completing  an  automa- 
tic electric  system  for  the  transportation  of 
merchandise,  known  as  "telpberag^.  Many  of 
his  scientific  papers  appeared  in  the  Transac' 
tiotu  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  also  author  of  'Magnetism  and' 
Electricity'  ( 1873) -^  'Healthy  Houses'  (1878). 
His  collected  writings,  wiii  an  appreciative 
'Memoir'  by  R-  L.  Stevenson,  were  edited  by 
Colvin  and  Ewing  (2  vols.,  London  1887). 

JENKINS,  Charlea  Jones,  American  jurist 
and  statesman :  b.  Beaufort  County,  S.  C,  6 
Ian.  1805;  d.  Summerville,  Ga.,  14  June  1883. 
He  was  gradcated  from  Union  College,  Sche- 
uecudy,  N.  Y.,  in  1824,  and  after  the  study  of 
taw  began  practice  in  Augusta,  Ga.  He  was 
a  menrber  of  the  Georgia  legislature  in  1830 
and  after  a  short  service  as  attorney-general 
of  the  State  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
1836-50,  and  a  leader  of  his  party  there.  He 
was  State  senator  18S6-«0,  and  was  a  judge  of 
the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  1860-65.  He  became 
provisional  governor  of  his  State  in  1865,  hold- 
ing office  till  1868,  and  presided  over  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1877.  Consult  Jones, 
C.  C,  'Life  of  C  J.  Jenkins'  (Atlanta,  Ga., 
1884). 


JENKINS,  Bdward  Hopkina,  American 
agricultural  chemist :  b.  Falmouth.  Mass.,  31 
May  1850,  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1872, 
specialized  in  chemistry  there  in  1872-75,  studied 
at  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1875-76,  and 
took  Jiis  Ph.D.  at  Yale  in  1879.  In  I87?-1900 
he  was  chemist  of  the  Connecticut  A|Ticulttiral ' 
Experiment  Station,  was  its  vice- direct  or  in 
1882-1900  and  since  1900  has  been  its  director. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  State  Sewage  Commis- 
sion in  1897-1903.  Author  of  'The  Small  Rock 
Garden'  (1913)  and  numerous  bulletins  and  re- 
ports publishea  under  the  auspices  of  the  State. 
/ENKINS,  John  Edward,  English  political 
social  writer:  b.  Bangalore,  India,  28  July 
1838:  d.  London,  4  June  1910.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  McGill  University,  Canada,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  agent-general 
for  Canada  in  London,  1874-76,  and  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Dundee,  1874-80.  He  became 
famous  by  the  publication  of  his  'Ginx's  Baby, 
his  Birth  and  other  Misfortunes'  (1870),  a 
clever  satire  aimed  at  the  struggles  of  rival 
secrctarians  to  secure  control  of  the  religious 
education  of  a  derelict  child. 

JENKINS,  Thornton  Alexander,  Amer- 
ican naval  commander:  b.  Orange  County,  Va., 
11  Dec  1811;  d.  9  Aug.  1893.  Entering  the 
United  Stales  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1628, 
he  served  therein  during  the  war  with  Mexico. 
Appointed  to  investigate  European  li^thotise 
systems  he  framed  the  law  passed  in  1852  under 
which  the  existing  lighthouse  board  is  managed. 
He  saw  active  service  durincf  die  Civil  War  and 
was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  1865-69. 
From  1869  to  1871  he  was  naval  secretary  of 
the  l^hthouse  board  and  commanded  the  East 
India  squadron  1871-73.  In  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed rear-admiral  and  retired  from  active 
service  in  1873. 

JENKINS,  Ky.,  tovm  in  Letcher  County, 
129  miles  from  Ashland  on  the  Sandy  Valley 
and  Elkhom  Railroad.  It  was  founded  in  I9U 
by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  and  de- 
veloped into  a  model  town  for  the  operatives 
in  the  rich  coal  mines  of  the  district.  It  has  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  is  planned  to  give  ideal  'hous- 
ing   and    social     conditions.    Pop.    estimated 

JENKINS'  EAR,  War  of,  popular  name 
for  the  war  between  England  and  Spain  in 
1739.  Robert  Jenkins,  an  English  master 
mariner,  was  on  a  return  voyage  from  the  West 
Indies  in  I73I  when  his  brig,  the  Rebecca,  was 
boarded  by  a  Spanish  guardacosta,  whose  com- 
mander cut  o^  one  of  his  ears  and  committed 
other  outrages.  The  story  at  first  attracked 
little  attention,  but  repeated  by  Jenkins  before 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1738  it  became  a 
contributing  cause  to  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
following  year, 

JENKINS  FERRY,  Battle  of.  During  the 
winter  of  1863-64  the  Union  forces  of  Generals 
Steele  and  Blunt  lield  the  line  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  with  headquarters  at  Little  Rock;  the 
Confederates,  under  Gen.  Steriing  Price,  held 
that  of  the  Washita,  with  headquarters  at  Cam.- 
den,  which  was  strongly  fortified.  On  23 
March  1864  Steele  started  from  Little  Rock 
southward  with  auout  8,000  men  to  co-operate 
with  General  Banks'  expedition  up  Red  River, 
the  objective  point  of  both  being  Stirevepor^ 
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La.  ■  General  Thayer,  *ith  5,000  men,  Wt  Fort 
Smith  on  the  2Ut  to  join  Steel*  at  Arkadelphia, 
and  Col.  Powell  Clayton,  with  a  small  cavalry 
force,  marched  from  Pine  Olud  <□  the 
direction  of  Camden,  which  was  Steele's  first 
objective.  Steele  reached  Arkadelphia  on  the 
28th.  wa£  joined  near  Eltdns'  Ferry,  on  the 
Ijttle  Missouri,  by  Thayer,  and,  after  several 
severe  skirmishes,  in  wnich  the  Confederates 
were  defeated,  flanked  Price  out  o£  Camden, 
15  April,  and  occupied  it.  Here  he  was  fully 
informed  that  Batiks  had  been  defeated  on 
Red  River  and  was  retreating  and  his  own 
position  became  very  precarious.  Gen.  E. 
Kirby  Smithy  who  had  been  opposing  Banks, 
marched  rapidly  with  three  divisions  of  in- 
fantry—8,0OO  men  and  14  giins  — to  join  Price 
and  crush  Steele,  Steele  was  too  strongly  en- 
trenched at  Camden  to  be  attacked,  but  he  was 
greatly  harassed  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
gathering  Confederates,  his  forage- trains,  with 
their  guard,  were  cut  off  and  captured,  and,  the 
loss  of  a  large  supply-train  at  Marks'  Mills, 
25  April,  with  nearly  an  entire  brigade  and  a 
battery,  detei-mmed  him  to  fall  back  to  the 
Arkansas  River.  He  left  Camden  on  the  night 
of  the  26th,  crossed  the  Washita,  and  had 
hardly  begun  bis  movement  oort^iward  when 
Smith  ana  Price  pressed  him  vigorously  and 


ferry,  on  the  Saline  River.  The  river  was 
swollen,  and  Steele  had  crossed  only  part  of 
fats  army  when  his  rear  brigade,  commanded 
by  Gen.  S.  A.  Rice,  was  fiercely  attacked  b^ 
Price,  and  yielded  some  ground.  But  the  bri- 
gade rallied,  and,  supported  by  a  part  of  Eogel- 
mann's  that  had  not  yet  crossed  the  river,  en- 
gaged in  a  sanguinary  fi^ht  lasting  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  Three  times  the  Confederates 
charged  and  were  repulsed,  and  the  Union  line 
advancing,  the  Confederates  fell  back  and  did 
not  renew  the  £ghL  Steele  now  crossed  the 
river  without  further  molestation,  and  moved 
leisurely  to  Little  Rodt^  which  was  reached  2 
May,  and  Thayer's  division  was  sent  back  to 
Fort  Smith.  Price  was  so  badly  defeated  that 
he  made  no  effort  to  follow  Steele  north  of 
Saline  lUver,  The  Union  loss  at  Jenkins  Ferry 
was  63  killed,  413  wounded  and  45  missing. 
The  Confederates  report  a  loss  of  86  killed.  356 
wounded  and  one  missing.  The  Union  loss  dur- 
ing the  entire  campaign  (23  March-2  Mav)  was 
Hfi  killed,  601  wounded  and  1,072  missing,  a 
total  of  l,?75.  Consult  'War  of  Rebellion  — 
Official  Records'  (Vol.  XXXIV.  Washington 
1889-1901);  The  Century  Company's  'Battles 
and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War>  (Vol.  IV,  New 
York  1887-88). 

JENKINTOWN,  Pa.,  borough  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  ]0  miles  north  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  It 
is  situated  in  a  well-to-do  farming  district  and 
has  railway  supply  works.    Pop.  3,000. 

JENKS,  Arthur  Whipple,  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman  and  educator :  h. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  9  Aug.  1863.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1884,  received  his 
M.A.  there  in  1887,  and  his  B.D.  from  the 
General  Theological  in  1896-  He  was  ordained 
in  1893,  and  was  rector  of  Saint  Luke's,  Woods- 
ville,  N.  H..  until  189.^  when  he  became  pro- 
fessor  of    ecclesiastical     history     at     Nashotah 


HouK,  Wisconsiit.  He  wks  mpointdd  profes- 
sor of  that  subject  at  Trinity  College.  Toronto, 
Canada,  in  1901  and  since  1910  has  occupied  that 
chair  at  the  General  Tlietriogical  Seminary. 
Author  of  'Beatitudes  of  the  Psaker'  (1914)  ; 
'Use  and   Abuse  of   Church   History'    (1915). 

JENKS.  Edward,  English  publicist :  b.  Oap- 
ham,  Surrey,  20  Feb.  1861.  He  was  educated 
at  Dulwicfa  College  and  Cambridf^  University; 
was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Melbourne,  1889-92,  and  Queen  Victoria 
professor  of  law  in  University  College,  Liver- 
pool. 1892-96.  He  was  reader  in  English  law 
at  Oxford,  1896-1903;  and  is  now  principal  and 
director  of  shidiL^  of  the  Law  Society.  He  Ik 
widely  known  as  a  writer  on  English  law,  his 
worics  comprising  'Constitutional  Experiments 
of  the  Commonwealth'  (1891);  "The  Doctrine 
of  Conuderation  in  Ejiglish  Law'  (1893) ; 
'Outline  of  English  Local  Government'  (1S95); 
'Law  and  Polhics  in  Middle  Agn>  (1897); 
'A  Short  History  of  Politics"  (2d  ed.,  1900); 
'Parliamentary  England,  1660-1832'  (1903); 
'Digest  of  English  Civil  Law'  (1907-14); 
'Husband  and  Wife  in  the  Law'  (1909); 
'Short  History  of  English  Law'  (1912). 

JENKS,  Jeremiah  Whipple,  American  po- 
litical economist:  b.  Saint  (:lair,  Mich,,  2  Sept. 
1856.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1878,  and  subsequently  studied 
in  Germany,  at  the  University  of  Halle.  He 
then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Michigan  bar.  In  1879-83  he  was  professor  of 
Cireek.  Latin  and  (jerman  in  Mount  Morris  Col- 
lege, Illinois ;  in  1886-89  was  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  and  English  literature  at  Knox  Col- 
lege, Galesburg,  lU,;  in  1889-91  professor  of 
political  economy  and  social  science  at  Indiana 
University;  and  1891-1912  professor  of  political 
economy  and  politics  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y- ;  in  1912  he  became  professor  of 
government  and  director  of  the  division  o£ 
public  affairs  at  New  York  University.  In 
1899-1901  he  was  expert  agent  for  the  United 
States  Industrial  Commission  on  investigation 
of  tniats  and  industrial  combinations  in  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  consulting  expert  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  same  subject 
In  1902  he  vjas  special  commissioner  of  the 
United  Slates  War  Department  to  investigate 
questions  of  currency,  labor,  internal  taxation 
and  police  in  the  Orient.  In  1903  he  went  to 
Mexico  to  consult  with  the  Minister  of  Finance 
in  regard  to  a  change  of  the  financia?  system. 
In  1903-04  he  was  a  member  of  the  United 
Slates  Commission  on  international  Exchange 
in  special  charge  of  reform  of  the  currency 
in  Oiina.  In  1907-10  he  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Commission,  and 
in  1906-07  was  president  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  He  is  chairnian  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute.  He  has  written  'Henry  C-  Carey  ab 
Nationalokonom'  (Jena  1885);  'The  Trust 
Problem'  (1900;  6th  ed.,  1912)  :  'Report  Indus- 
trial  Commission  Industrial  Combinations  in 
Europe'  {Vol.  XVIII,  1901)  ;  'Report  on  Cer- 
tain Economic  Questions  in  the  English  and 
Dutch  Clolonies  in  the  Orient'  (1902).  He  is 
editor  and  part  author  of  'Reports  of  the  United 
States  Industrial  Commission  on  Trusts  and 
Industrial  Combination'  (Vol.  I,  1900;  Vol. 
XIU.   1901).    He  compiled  'Statutes  and  W- 
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ecsted  Decisions  of  Federal,  Stale  and  Teni- 
[onal  Law  Relating  to  Trusts  and  Industrial 
Combinations'  (2  vols,,  1900),  and  is  part 
autibor  and  compiler  of  'Reports  of  Commis- 
sion on  InlernaHonal  Exchange'  (1904,  1905)  ; 
■aiiienship  and  the  Schools'  (1906);  'Great 
Fortunes,  the  Winning,  the  Using'  (1906); 
'The  Political  and  Social  Significance  of  the 
Life  and  Teachings  of   Iesus>    (1906);    'Life 


Charles  F.  Kent  (1915);  'Personal  Problems 
of  Boys  Who  Work'  (1913) ;  'Business  and  the 
Government'  (1917).  He  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  periodical  literature  on  economic  and 
political  questions.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  on  the  Crust  question, 
and  his  writing  are  marked  by  scholarly  ana 
accurate  investigation,  combined  with  unusual 
simplicity  and  clearness  of   statement. 

JBNKS,  Ttidor,  American  editor  and  au- 


bia  Law  School  in  1880,  studied  art  in  Paris  in 
188(^81,  practised  law  in  New  York  in  1881-^7, 
and  in  1887  became  a  member  of  the  stafi  ot 
the  SainI  Nicholas  Magamne  until  1902.  His 
writings  include  many  magazine  contributions  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  a  number  of  books  for 
youn^    readers.     In    1912    he    resumed    law- 

JBNKS,  WUliam,  American  Congregational 
clergyman;  b.  Newton,  Mass.,  25  Nov.  1778;  d. 
Boston,  13  Nov.  1866.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1797  and  was  ordained  in  1805,  serv- 
ing as  pastor  at  Bath,  Me.,  in  1805-17.  In 
the  meantime  he  -was  a  chaplam  in  the  War  of 
1812  and  was  for  three  years  professor  of  Ori- 
ental and  English  literature  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. He  settled  in  Boston  in  1818,  engaging  in 
special  work  among  the  seamen,  and  founding 
a  free  chapel  for  them  which  grew  into  the 
Mariner's  Churcli  and  Sailors'  Home,  and  was 
the  foundation  of  the  City  Missionary  Society. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Greene  street 
in  1826-45.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  and  was  for  many  years  cor- 
responding secretary  and  senior  vice-president 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  ot 
Worcester,  Mass.  Author  of  'A  Commentary 
on  the  Bible,'  120,000  copies  sold  (5  vols..  1834: 
6  vols.,  1851)  ;  'Explanatory  Bible  Atlas  and 
Scripture  Gazeteer'   (1849). 

JENNBR,  jen'er,  Edward,  English  phjfsi- 
cian,  discoverer  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive 
of  the  smallpox :  b.  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire, 
17  May  1749 ;  d.  there,  26  /an.  1823.  Having 
adopted  the  medical  profession,  he  visited  Lon- 
don to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated 
.anatomist,  John  Hunter,  in  whose  family  he  re- 
sided for  two  years.  Returning  to  the  country, 
he  settled  at  Berkeley  to  practise  his  profession. 
His  investigations  concerning  the  cowpox  were 
commenced  about  1776,  when  his  attention  was 
excited  by  the  circumstance  of  finding  that 
some  individuals  to  whom  he  attempted  to  com- 
municate the  smallpox  by  inoculation  were  not 
susceptible  Eo  the  disease;  and  on  inquiry  he 
found  that  all  such  patients,  though  they  had 


never  had  the  smallpox,  bad  undergooe  the  casual 
cowpox,  a  disease  common  among  the  farmers 
and  dairy -servants  in  Glouceslerdiire,  who  had 
some  idea  of  its  preventive  effect  Other  medi- 
cal men  were  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
opinion  but  treated  it  as  a  popular  prejudice; 
and  Jenncr  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
ascertained  its  correctness,  and  endeavored  to 
derive  from  it  some  practical  advantage.  He 
discovered  that  the  variola  vaccinm,  or  towpox. 
as  the  complaint  has  'been  since  termed,  coula 
be  propa^ted  from  one  human  subject  to  an- 
other by  inoculation,  rendering  all  who  passed 
through  it  secure  from  the  smallpox.  In  1793 
he  published  a  s'hort  treatise  —  'An  Inquiry  into 
the  Cause  and  Effects  of  the  Varioix  VacctneK> 
—  and  in  July  1798,  Cline,  surgeon  to  Saint 
Thomas'  Hospital,  introduced  vaccination  into 
that  institution.  The  practice  was  adopted  in 
the  army  and  navy  and  in  the  country  gener- 
ally, and  soon  spread  to  other  countries,  and 
honors  and  rewards  were  conferred  on  the  au- 
thor of  the  discovery.  In  1802  a  parliamenonr 
grant  was  made  to  him  of  the  sum  of  ilO.OOOi 
and  five  years  later  a  second  grant  of  £20,000. 
Besides  the  treatise  already  mentioned,  and 
'Further  Observations  on  the  Variolie  Vaccinte 
or  Cow-Pox'  (1799)  Jenner  also  published  vari- 
ous letters  and  papers  on  the  same  subject,  as 
well  as  on  others.  A  famous  paper  of  his  on 
the  cuckoo  appeared  in  the  (Philosophical 
Transactions'  in  1788,  Consult  Baron,  'Life  of 
Jenner' ;  Creighlon,  'Jenner  and  Vaccination* 
(1889);  Crookshanks  'History  and  Pathology 
of  Vaccination*  (1890).  The  last-named  wot* 
contains  reprints  of  the  'Inquiry,'  the  'Further 
Observations,'  and  other  papers  by  Jenner.  See 
Vaccination. 

TENNER.  StR  William,  English  physician: 
b.  Chatham.  1815;  d  London,  11  Dec.  1898.  He 
'was  educated  at  University  Cxillege,  London, 
became  in  1849  professor  of  pathological  anat- 
omy, and  in  1860  of  clinical  medicine  in  that 
institution,  and  in  1861  physician  to  the  queen. 
From  1863-72  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  medicine  in  Univer-  ■ 
sity  (College  and  In  1868  was  created  a  baronet. 
He  wrote  various  papers  on  specific  diseases, 
and  was  the  earliest  to  establish  the  difference 
in  kind  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers. 

JENNET,  a  small  Spanish  horse  with  a 
strain  of  Arabian  blood,  of  high  reputation 
tor  its  beauty  of  form  and  its  speed.  The  name 
is  of  English  and  French  usage  and  was  per- 
verted from,  its  original  meaning,  designating  a 
horseman  of  a  Barbary  tribe  noted  for  its 
splendid  cavalry. 

ENNINGS,  Herbert  Spencer,  American 
jist :  b.  Tonica,  III,,  8  April  1868.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1893  and  studied  afterward  at  Harvard  and  at 
Jena.  He  received  an  honorary  LL.D.  from 
Clark  University  in  1909.  He  engaged  in 
leaching  botany  and  zoology,  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  1900-03  and  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvatiia  in  1903-05.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  loology  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  in  1906  and  since  1910  he  has 
been  Henry  Waters  professor  of  zoology  and 
director  of  the  laboratory  there.  He  was  di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission's 
Biological    Survey    of    the    Great    X^kes    in 
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1901,  and  in  research  work  has  specialized  on 
the  physiology  of  micro-organisms  and  animal 
behavior.  He  is  associate  editor  of  the  Joumai 
of  Experimental  Zoology,  of  Genetics  and  of 
the  Joumai  of  Animal  Behavior.    Author,  with 
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JENNINGS,  Louia  John,  Anglo-American 
journalist,  author  and  politician :  b.  London, 
1836:  d.  there,  9  Feb.  1893.  He  was  on  the  staf! 
of  the  London  Times  in  London,  India  and 
New  York  from  1860  until  1867,  when  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  He  at- 
tacked the  Tweed  Ring  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
its  activities  to  an  end.  In  187'6  be  resumed  his 
residence  in  England,  where  he  became  reader 
for  the  publishing  house  of  Murray  and  acted 
as  representative  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He 
represented  Stockport  in  Parliament  in  I885-S6. 
Author  of  '  Eighty  Years  of  Republican  Govem- 
»ent  in  the  United  States*  (1868)  ;  'Field  Paths 
and  Green  Lanes'  (1877);  »The  Millionaire: 
A  Novel*  (3  vols.,  1883);  <Mr.  Gladstone:  A 
Study*  (1887),  etc  He  edited  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  'Speeches  with  Notes  and  Introduc- 
tion* (1889). 

JENNINGS,    Samncl,    American    colonial 

Buaker  preacher:  d.  1708.  .  In  1680  he  came 
om  Buckinghamshire,  England,  to  Burlington, 
N.  J,,  and  was  governor  of  West  Jersey  in  1683. 
Becoming  entangled  in  religious  controversy  he 
opposed  the  Quaker  schismatic,  George  Keith, 
and  in  London  in  1694  supported  the  action 
of  the  American  Friends  in  regard  to  Keith. 
On  returning  to  America  he  often  made  preach- 
ing lours  through  the  various  colonies,  and 
after  the  recall  of  the  English  governor.  Lord 
Cornhnry,  aided  in  restoring  public  order  in  the' 
affairs  of  West  Jersey. 


JENNINGS,  La.,  town  and  parish-seat  in 
Jefferson  Davis  Parish,  40  miles  west  of  La- 
fayette, on  the  Mermenteau  River  and  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  situated  in  a 
(iroductive  fruit,  rice  and  Inmher  district,  has 
rice-  and  saw-mills,  and  manufactures  oil-well 
supplies.  It  adopted  tbe  commission  form  of 
government  in  1913.    Pop.  4,000. 

JENSEN,  Wilhelm:,  German  author:  b. 
HeOigenhafen,  Holstdn,  15  F^.  1837;  d.  Mu- 
nich, 24  Nov.  1911.  He  received  his  classical 
education  at  Kiel  and  Litbeck  and  studied  medi- 
cine at  Kiel,  Wursburg  and  Brcslau,  but  aban- 
doned the  profession  of  medicine  for  literature. 
He  engaged  in  further  private  study,  and  for 
a  time  lived  in  Munich  where  he  was  in  touch 
with  the  leading  men  of  letters.  He  lived  in 
Stuttgart  in  1865-69,  editing  the  Schwabische 
Volks-Zeitung,  and  at  Flcnsburg  he  edited  the 
Norddeulsche  Zeitung  in  1869-72.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Kiel  in  18K-76,  of  Freiburg  in  1876- 
88  and  from  1888  lived  in  Munich.  He  was  the 
author  of  more  than  100  works,  inchiding  ficlion, 
narratives  and  tragedies.  Among  them  are  the 
novels  'Die  Braune  Erica'  (1862);  <Barthenia» 
(1877);  'Karin  von  Schweden'  (1878);  <G6tr 
undGisela*  (1886);  'Heimkunft'  (1894);  'Luv 
imd  Lee*    (1897) ;    the    narratives    *Aus    den 


Tagen  der  Hansa'  (188S);  <Heimath>  (1901); 
the  tragedies  'Dido'  (1870)  ;  'Der  Karapf  fur's 
Reich*   (1884),  etc. 

JEOPARDY,  a  law  term  covering  the  peril 
to  a  defendant  involved  in  the  course  of  a  trial 
for  a  criminal  offense;  eenerally  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  constitutional 
provision  that  no  person  shall  twice  be  put  in 
jeopardy  for  the  same  offense.  Jeopardy  in  tho 
legal  sense  is  usually  construed  to  begin  for  the 
defendant  when  a  trial  jury  is  impaneled  and 
sworn  to  try  the  case  and  give  a  verdict.  There 
are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
held  that  jeopardy  does  not  attach  until  after 
a  verdict  has  been  reached. 

JKPHSON,  jif'son,  Robert,  British  poet 
and  dramatist :  b.  Ireland,  1736;  d.  Blackroclq 
near  Dublin,  31  May  1803.  He  served  in  the 
British  army,  attained  the  rank  of  captain  of 
infantry  and  retired  on  half  pay  about  1763, 
For  the  succeeding  four  years  he  was  the  guest 
of  William  Gerard  Hamilton  and  was  highly 
popular  in  a  circle  of  friends  which  included 
(jarrick.  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Burke, 
Bumey  and  Charles  Townshend.  He  was  ap^ 
pointed  master  of  the  horse  to  the  lord-lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland  in  1767,  thereupon  removing  to 
Dublin,  where  he  held  this  position  under  12 
viceroys.  From  1778  he  held  a  seal  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  As  master  of  the  horse  he  was 
granted  a  permanent  pension  of  £300  which 
was  afterward  doubled  Most  notable  among 
his  tragedies  are  'Braganza'  (Drury  Lane 
1775),  which  was  highly  praised  by  Walpole, 
and  the  'C^unt  of  Norbonne'  (Covent  Garden 
1781).  in  which  Kemble  later  made  a  great  suc- 
cess. Among  his  other  tragedies  are  'The  Lavr 
of  Lomhardy'  (1779)  ;  'The  Conspiracy' 
(1796).  A  series  of  articles  published  in  the 
Mercury,  defending  with  much  wit  and  vivacity 
the  administration  of  Lord  Townshend  as  vice- 
roy, was  later  publi^ed  in  book  form,  'The  ■ 
Bachelor,  or  Speculations  of  Jcoffry  Wagstaflfe.' 
He  wrote  several  farces,  comedies  and  a  musical 
comedy;  the  heroic  poem  'Roman  Portraits' 
(1794)  ;  and  a  satire  on  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  'The  Confessions  of  Jacques 
Bapiiste  Couteau*  (2  vols.,  1794). 

JEPHTHAH.  jff'th^,  in  Jewish  history  one 
of  the  judges  of  Israel  (Judges' xi,  xii).  He 
was  a  son  of  Gilead,  and  was  driven  from  home 
by  his  brothers,  but  when  the  Ammonites  made 
war  against  Israel  was  summoned  to  defend  his 
countrymen.  Jephthah  after  trying  conciliatory 
measures  without  success,  put  himself  at  tbe 
head  of  the  Israelites,  anil  defeated  the  enemy. 
He  had  made  a  vow  that  if  he  was  victorious 
he  would  sacrifice  to  God  as  a  burnt- offering 
whatever  should  first  come  to  meet  him  from 
his  house.  He  was  met  by  his  daughter,  his 
only  child,  whom  he  accordingly  sacrificed  to 
the  Lord  (Judges  xi,  29,  40).  The  way  in  which 
the  vow  was  kept  has  given  rise  lo  much  con- 
troversy, some  authors  maintaining  that  Jeph- 
thah put  his  daughter  to  death;  others  that  he 
devoted  her  to  perpetual  virginity ;  others  that 
he  actually  sacrificed  her  as  a  bumi-offering, 
and  that,  though  prohibited  by  law  of  Moses, 
these  human  sacrifices  occasionally  took  j)lace. 
He  was  judge  for  nx  years  and  was  buned  in 
Gilead  The  best  commentaries  on  Judges  are 
by  Moore  and  Budde. 
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Keepers  of  the  People>  (1896)  ;  'On  the  Ed(re 
of  the  Empire'  (1900) ;  'The  Homed  Shepherd' 
(1904)  :  'The  Lady  Noifga'  (1905) ;  'The  Tri- 
umphs of  Tinker*  (1905);  'Tangled  Wedlodt' 
(1906):  'Ars*iie  Lupin*  (1906);  *The- Girl's 
Head*  (1910);  'The  Gin  in  Rham  Rubies'  (1915); 
•The  Man  Who  Came  Back'  (1915);  'The 
Night  Hawk'  fI916);  'Esther  Lawes'  (t«I6). 
TEQUinNHONHA,  ihSte-te-nya'ny?, 
or  RIO  GRANDE  DO  BELMONTE,  Brazil, 
river  in  the  eastern  coast  country.  It  rises  in 
the  Serra  do  Espinhaco  in  the  slate  of  liTinas 
(jcraes,  and  flows  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
through  the  state  of  Bahia,  emptying  into  the 
Atlantic  near  Belmonte,  200  miles  helow  Bahla. 
The  river  is  about  400  miles  long  and  in  the 
upper  three-quarters  of  its  course  the  current 
is  swift.  At  Salto  Grande,  about  100  miles 
from  the  coast,  is  a  cataract  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  grandest  in  South  America.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  about  60  miles  from  the 

JBftABEK,  yj^ihi-b^fc.  Fraaaiefc,  Bo- 
hemian dramatist:  b.  Sobotka,  25  Jan.  1836; 
d.  Prague,  March  1893.  He  was  educated  at 
Lcitmeritz  and  at  Prague,  and  afterward  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  journalism  and  the  writing 
of  plays.  He  edited  Pokrok  and  was  at  different 
limes  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Dtet  and  the 
Austrian  Reichsrat.  He  was  author  of  a  history 
of  the  beginnings  of  romantic  poetry,  'Star! 
doba  romantickeho  blisnictvi'  (1884).  His 
dramas  deal  with  sodat  problems  and  hiclude 
several  based  upon  historical  facts.  Among 
them  are 'Hana'  (1858);  'Vesclohra'  (1861); 
'Sluiebnik  sv^ho  pani,>  'F^thful  Servant  of 
His  Master'  (1870;  Gtr.  trans..  1872);  'Syn 
aiovfka,*  'The  Son  of  Man'  (1878);  'ZSvist' 
(1885),  etc. 

JERAHMEEL,  j!-ra-ml-«l,  the  name  of  a 
tribe  friendly  with  David  when  he  was  in  exile 
in  Ziklag.  Their  founder  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  brother  of  Calet,  the  intimate  of 
Joshua.  The  tribe  is  supposed  to  have  pene- 
trated Israel  quite  thoroughly  and  it  is  T.  K. 
Oicyne's  theory  that  many  corruptions  of  the 
Old  Testament  text  came  from  them.  Some 
other  Old  Testament  scholars  have  felt  that 
Dr.  Cheyne  carried  his  theory  to  an  extreme 
and  saw  Jerahmeeliles  in  every  Hebrew  bush 
and  root.  Consult  his  article  in  the  'Encyclo- 
ittdia  Biblica,'  and  his  various  books  on  the 
Psalms. 

JERBA,  or  GERBI,  Africa,  island  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cabes,  off  the  east  coast  of  Tunis,  occu- 
pied by_  the  French  since  1881.  lis  greatest 
length  is  20  miles  and  its  area  is  425  square 
miles.  The  land  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile  but 
without  either  springs  or  rivers,  the  water  sup- 
ply depending  upon  wells  and  cisterns.  The 
chief  town,  which  forms  the  capital,  markets 
town  and  seaport,  is  Haumi-et-suk,  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  market.  There  is  a  fort 
built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1824  and  a  modem 
French  fort  with  a  French  garrison.  At  EI 
Kantara  are  extensive  ruins  believed  to  be  those 
of  the  ancient  Roman  seaport  Meninx.  The 
island  is  the  Lotophagitis,  or  Lot  us -eaters' 
Island  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    The  popu- 


lation connsis  in  the  main  of  Berbers.  Indus- 
tries include  the  raising  and  export  of  dates, 
olives  and  other  fruits,  the  manufacture  of  silk- 
and-wool  materials  and  a  fine  white  pottery,  and 
there  is  a  sponge  market  open  from  November 
fill  March.    Pop.  about  45,000. 

JERBOAS,  jer'bd'^i  or  jSrlia-ai,  snuU 
rodents  of  the  family  Dibodida,  found  in  the 
sandy  plains  of  Africa,  Russia  and  southern 
Asia,  and  represented  by  a  few  ^ecies  in  North 
America.  Their  most  prominent  peculiarity  is 
the  great  length  of  the  hind  legs,  especially  in 
the  metatarsal  portion,  so  that  they  look  like 
miniature  kangaroos.  They  walk  ordinarily  on 
their  two  hind  feet,  but  when  alarmed  escape 
danger  by  long  leaps.  They  are  fawn-colored, 
as  a  rule,  with  long,  slender  taU^  large  ears^ 
big  eyes  and  nocturnal  habits.  They  dwell  in 
underground  burrows  and  tunnels,  maiiy  of 
which.  Wore  or  less  connected,  are  likely  to  be 
found  together.  Their  food  is  mainly  vegetable, 
but  they  also  eat  insects,  eggs,  etc. ;  they  hiber- 
nate in  cold  climates,  do  not  stare  food  and  are 
the  prey  of  fo:Ces^ackals,  wildcats,  serpents  and 
Arab  children.  The  most  familiar  species  of 
jerboa  is  the  Egyptian  form  (Dipus  agypiicuj), 
found  in  North  Africa  in  arid  places.  The 
Jumping-hare  of  South  Africa  (FedeUi  capen- 
sis),  and  ii»  ally,  the  iumping-taouse  of  North 
America  {Zaptu  hudionttts),  are  also  well- 
known  examples  of  the  family.  The  latter  is 
a  reddish  'mouse,"  white  underneath,  which 
aboiuids  all  over  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  its  bounding 
gatf.  It  is  one  of  the  longest  and  soundest  o( 
Vrnler  sleepers,  preparing  for  its  dormancy  a 
warm  ball-like  nest  of  grass  lodfted  in  a  bush 
or  among  strong  weeds.  Gerbils  (q.v.)  of 
Africa  and  India  arc  often  confused  with  jer- 
boas, but  are  a  group  of  true  mice.  Consult 
Blanford,  W.  T..  'Fauna  of  British  India: 
Mammalia'  (London  1888-90) ;  Lyon,  M.  W.. 
'Omparison  of  the  Osteology  of  the  Jerboas 
and  Jumping  Mjce'  (Washiniiton  1901)  ;  Lydek- 
ker,  'Royrf  Natural  History'  (Vol.  Ill,  1895). 

JERDAH,  William.  Scottish  ioumalist:  b. 
Kelso,  Roxburgshire,  16  April  1782;  d.  Bushey 
Heath,  Hertfordshire,  II  July  1869.  He  en- 
gaged in  journalism  in  London  in  1806,  was 
present  in  the  lobby  o£  the  House  of  Commons 
when  Spencer  Perceval  was  shot,  U  May  1812, 
and  was  the  first  to  seize  the  assassin.  He  be- 
came editor  of  the  HifA-Tory  organ,  the  5't(«,in 
1813,  and  was  comnlimented  in  high  Quarters 
for  the  freshness  ot  his  foreign  news.  He  in- 
troduce! too,  the  then  uncommon  feature  of 
almost  dailv  literary  articles  in  his  columns. 
In  1817  he  became  connected  with  the  Littrary 
Ca::ettt  as  editor  and  part  owner,  acquiring  sole 
.ownership  in  1842,  and  until  1850  he  edited  and 
directed  the  periodical  with  exceptional  ability. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  many  prominent 
writers  of  his  time.  His  persona!  fortunes 
were  impaired  through  the  Whitehead  Bank 
failure  of  1808  and  the  panic  of  1826,  and  the 
dishonesty  ot  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  en- 
trusted investments  finally  ruined  him  financially. 
His  fripnds  subscribed  a  testimonial  of  more 
than  fflOO  and  in  1853  he  was  granted  a  pen- 
sion of  £100  from  the  civil  list.  Amoi^  his 
writings  the  nwst  valuable  are  'Autobiography' 
(4  vols.,  1852-53).  and  'Men  I  Have  Known' 
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JEREMIAH.  A  greai  Judemn  prophet.  H« 
seems  to  have  been  born  at  Anathotli,  the  mod- 
em Anat,  three  miles  north  of  TerusaJetn,  c, 
650  B.C.,  and  belonged  to  a  priestly  family  Tt- 
siiUn^  there.  His  father  Hilldah  has  been 
identilied  with  the  discoverer  of  the  law  (2 
Kings  xxii,  28)  by  Oement  of  Alexandria. 
Pseudo-Jerome  (c,  800),  Joseph  Kimchi,  Paul 
of  BnrgoB,  Abarbanel  and  a  number  of  Other 
interpreters ;  and  V.  Bohlen  supposed  that 
father  and  son  collaborated  in  the  production 
of  the  code  promulgated  in  620  B.C.  This  iden- 
tification was  rejected  by  Lyranns,  Calvin, 
Junius.  Piscator  and  otters,  because  he  is  not 
described  as  the  high-priest;  Castro,  Sanctius, 
Ghtsler,  Sebastian  Schmidt,  Carpzov,  Calmet, 
Venema.  Blavney  and  most  recent  exegetes 
have  assumed  that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Abiaihar  the  priest  deposed  by  Solomon  and 
relegated  to  Anaihoth  (1  Kings  ii,  26),  and 
R^ssel  thinks  the  opposition  of  Jeremiah  to  the 
priesthood  in  Jerusalem  was  a  continuation  of 
the  rivalry  between  the  sons  of  Eli  and  the 
Zadokites.  It  is  possible,  however,  thai  in  the 
course  of  four  centuries  members  of  other 
priestly  families  had  moved  into  the  town  so 
conveniently  near  (he  capital.  Jeremiah  had 
an  uncle  by  the  name  of  Shallum,  a^nd  a  cousin 
named  Hanamel.  From  Jer.  xvi,  1  it  may  be 
interred  that  he  never  married.  He  probably 
began  his  prophetic  ministry  in  625  b,c  When 
he  heard  die  divine  voice  calling  him  to  be  a 
prophet  to  his  people,  he  was  first  reluctant 
because  of  his  youth,  but  was  reassured  b}r  a 
vision  of  an  almond  tree  the  name  of  which 
suggested  that  Yahwe  would  watch  over  his 
oracles  to  bring  them  to  early  fulfilment,  and 
forced  to  speak  by  a  vision  of  a  seething  cal- 
dron  whose  smoke  was  blown  from  the  nortlu 
indicating  the  direction  whence  the  evil  would 
break  forth. '  Until  recent  times  it  was  gener- 
ally supposed  that  the  enemy  whose  advance 
into  Judah  Jeremiah  expected  was  the  Qial- 
dcan.  Allusions  to  the  Scythian  invasion  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus  (i,  105)  by  his  contem- 
porary Zephaniah  were  suspected  by  Pezron 
C'Essai  siir  ies  proEihJtes.>  1W3).  Hermann  v, 
der  Hardt  (<In  fobum,'  1728)  and  F.  C. 
Cramer  ('Scythische  Denkmaler  in  Palastina,' 
1777).  Volnw  ('Recherches  nouvelles,' 
1814)  and  Eichhom  (1819)  identified  Jere- 
miah's northern  enemy  with  the  Scythians,  and 
diis  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  critics  and  historians.  But  the  older  view 
has  been  maintained,  not  only  by  Kueper,  Hav- 
ernick,  Neumann,  Tholuck,  NaRelsbach,  Keil, 
Vigouroux,  Trochon,  Schneedorfer,  Knaben- 
bauer  and  Myrberg,  but  also  by  Graf,  Reuss, 
1814)  and  Eichhorn  (1819)  identified  Jere- 
miah himself  and  many  of  his  hearers  looked 
upon  Yahwe's  oracles  of  doom  as  conditional, 
so  that  if  the  conduct  of  the  people  warranted 
it,  he  would  repent  him  of  the  evil  he  had 
spoken  (xxvi,  17-19).  With  their  ignorance 
of  the  secret  treaties  in  the  chancelleries  of  the 
allied  nations,  their  narrow  escai>e  from  the 
Scythians  who  naturally  spared  Assyrian  terri- 
tory must  have  seemed  to  them  more 
marvelous  than  it  does  to  us.  An  in- 
creased fear  of  Yahwe  and  gratitude  to- 
ward him,  in  consenuence  of  his  deliverance, 
may  have  prepared  tlie  way  for  the  reform  of 
620.    Some  scholars  have  supposed  that  Jere- 


miah went  about  prcadiing  in  the  iawrest  of 
the  central  iiation  of  the  cull  in  Jerusalem,  and 
was  persecuted  by  his  townsmen  because  of  his 
advocacy  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code.  His  atti- 
tude toward  the  temple,  the  sacrificial  system, 
and  the  written  law  renders  this  improbable. 
It  is  significant  that  the  prophetess  Huldah,  and 


fahe  pen  of  the  scribes  has  wrought  falsely" 
(viii,  8)  referred  to  some  other  code  then  be* 
in^  ]»-cpared  in  priestly  circles,  he  would  have 


_.jdoubledly  had  in  mind  the  Deutero- 
nomic Code  that  had  been  discovered  and 
officially  adopted  (2  Kings  xxii,  8;  xxiii  3). 
To  the  covenant  of  Yahwe,  involving  obedi- 
ence to  his  commandments  when  he  led  bis 
people  out  of  Egypt,  he  sincerely  answered 
Amen  (xi,  5)  ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  on 
that  day  Yahwe  had  not  spoken  concerning 
bumt-oSerings  and  sacrifices  (vii,  22).  If  the 
people  of  Anaihoth  cotispired  to  pui  him  to 
death  (xi,  19),  it  was  because  he  had  rebuked 
them   for  worshiping   other    divinities,   among 


cally  nothing  is  known  of  tiis  life  durii 
next  fifteen  years.  It  is  strange  that  the  battle 
of  Megiddo  and  its  tra^c  outcome  have  left  no 
echo  in  his  extant  prophecies.  Like  Isaiah,  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  any  alliance  with 
^gypt;  but  neither  does  he  seem  to  have  fav- 
ored a  pro-Assyrian  policy  (ii,  18) .  His 
silence  may  indicate  disapproval  of  Josiah's 
course,  wheAer  it^  waa  dictated  by  loyaly  a* 
a  vassal  or  ambition  for  additional  territory 
as  a-  reward  for  service.  The  Chronicler 
charges  Josiah  with  having  disr^arded  the 
warning  of  a  pagan  oracle  not  to  interfere  in 
a  quarrel  that  was  .not  his  (2  Chron.  xxxv, 
21fE)  ;  and  even  if  the  story  was  invented  to 
account  for  the  fate  of  a  good  king,  it  never- 
theless reflects  a  position  that  may  well  have 
been  Jeremiah's.  He  ascribes  to  the  prophet 
an  elegy  (vs.  26)  which  is  lost  and  can  scarcely 
be  thought  to  be  genuine.  The  Assyrian  em- 
pire fell  in  606,  and  the  eyes  of  Jeremiah 
turned  once  more  to  the  north  to  discover 
what  Yahwe's  purpose  was.  It  was  probably 
his  un^ken  faith  in  the  oracles  Yahwe  had 
given  him  to  utter  Chat  made  it  certain  to  his 
mind  that  the  real  evil  would  not  come  from 
the  south  (Egypt),  but  from  the  north, 
Nebuchadneuar  s  march  through  Ueso^ 
tamia,  his  victory  over  Necho  at  Carchemish 
in  605,  and  his  descent  to  the  border  of  E^pt 
revealed  to  Jeremiah  that  it  was  not  Media, 
into  whose  power  Assyria  proper  had  fallen, 
but  Chaldaea,  that  was  to  he  the  scourge  in 
Yahwe's  hand  to  bring  his  peorie  to  a  genuine 
reformation  or  to  utter  ruin.  The  moral  con- 
dition of  Judah  and  die  character  of  Jehoiakim 
rendered  the  need  of  such  a  visitation  obvious. 
It  may  have  been  when  the  defeat  of  Necho'-s 
arms  had  driven  the  people  with  renewed  zeal 
to  the  Yahwe-cult  in  the  temple  that  Jeremiah 
appeared  with  an  oracle  predicting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  preat  sanctuary  in  whose  inviolabil- 
ity they  believed  (yii.  Iff). 

In  60S  Baruch  is  said  to  have  written  in  a 
roH  from  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  all  the  words 
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that  Yabwe  kad  spcdcen  to  him.  The  reason  for 
tlus  procedure  was  probably  not  that  Jeremiali 
'  was  unacqtiainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  as 
Bnttenwieser  thinks,  or  as  a  man  of  letters 
found  it  convenient  to  dictate  to  hb  private 
secretary  from  a  note-book  kept  by  him  for 
many  years,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but 
rather,  as  Stade  has  pointed  out,  that  he  was 
an  inspired  oracle-giver  whose  utterances  i 


}  doubt,  die  Eubstaace  of  many  an  oracle 
the  past,  but  the  burden  of  its  message  was 
that  tie  enemy  from  the  north,  long  ago  an- 
notinced  by  Yahwe,  now  distinctly  named  as 
the  kine  of  Babylon,  would  come  and  destroy 
the  land  and  its  inhabitants  (xxxvi,  29).  When 
the  roll  was  the  following  vear  cut  up  and 
burned  by  Jehoiahini,  Jeremian  hid  himself,  but 
continued  to  denounce  the  king,  e.g.,  for  bis 
failure  to  i^y  his  workmen,  and  to  predict  for 
^|H1  an  evil  death.  Nor  did  he  think  that 
Yahwe  would  help  Tehoiachin,  who  was  act- 
ually deported  in  59?.  In  the  time  of  Zede- 
Idah  (597-586),  he  strenuously  opposed  the 
Egyptian  party  which  advocated  independence, 
and  finally  persuaded  the  king  to  open  rebel- 
lion against  Nebuchadnezzar.  Another  prophet, 
Hananiah,  announced  in  the  name  of  Yahwe 
that  Jefaoiachin  and  (he  exiles  would  return  in 
two  years;  Jeremiah  declared  that  the  exile 
would  last  70  years,  and  is  said  to  have  threat- 
ened Hananiah  with  death  within  a  year.  In 
587.  when  Nebuchadneuar  temporarily  raised 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Zedekiah  requested  the 
prophet  to  consult  Yahwe,  and  received  the 
advice  to  surrender.  At  this  time  his  indigna- 
tion was  aroused  by  the  reduction  to  slavery 
again  of  freedmen  emandpated  at  the  approach 
of  the  OialdxaDS.  As  he  counseled  desertion 
to  the  enemy,  and  by  his  speeches  'weakened 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  .war,*  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and  an  attempt  was  apparently  made 
to  put  him  to  death.  When  the  city  was  cap- 
tured he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Palestine 
with  his  people.  How  long  he  survived  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  is  not  Imown.  After  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  he  is  said  to  have  been 
forced  to  accompany  a  number  of  fugitives 
into  Egypt,  and  lo  have  predicted  at  Dajtfinae 
the  conquest  of  Egy^t  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
nvtssacre  or  deportation  of  its  people,  the  burn- 
ing of  its  temples  and  the  destruction  of  atl 
the  Jews  in  MigdoL  Daphna;,  Memphis  and 
Upper  Egypt  The  Elephantine  papyn,  discov- 
ered in  1904,  have  revealed  the  tact  that  there 
was  a  Jewish  military  colony  on  the  island 
opposite  Syenc,  having  a  temple  of  its  own  in 
526  and  continuing  its  existence  throughout 
the  5th  century.  It  probably  was  brought  into 
the  country  by  Psammetichus  I.  This  colony 
was  certainly  not  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
We  possess  no  evidence  of  a  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  this  king.  The  account  of  Nesu  Hor,  gov- 
ernor of  Syene,  was  once  supposed  to  allude 
to  it,  but  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that 
it  refers  to  a  rebellion  of  Libyan,  Greek  and 
Syrian  garrbons  in  the  cataract  district.  A 
badly  mutilated  cuneiform  inscription  from  the 
37lh  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  mentions  a  con- 
flict with  a  king  of  Egypt  of  whose  name  only 
the  syllable  sn  is  legible.  Wiedemann  and 
others  thought  that  the  original  text  must  have 


told  of  a  raid  into  Egypt.    But  Maspero,  'His- 

toire  ancienne»"C1899)  and  Breasted,  'History 
of  Egypt'  <1905)  seem  to  be  right  in  maintain- 
ing that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  except  the 
dispatch  by  Amasis  of  naval  and  land  forces  to 
meet  the  Chaldsans  and  a  probable  loss  of 
Syrian  territory.  We  now  know  that  the  colony 
at  Elephantine  was  not  annihilated  or  carried 
away  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  it  continued 
to  worship  other  gods  besides  Yahwe  in  a 
temple  which  was  not  destroyed  even  by  Cam- 
byses,  but  mined  by  the  priests  of  Chnub  from 
Syene  in  411.  It  may  have  been  broken  up 
when  Egypt  recovered  its  independence  in  404; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  later  Palestinian 
writer,  knowing  that  there  had  been  exiles  in 
various  parts  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
hut  as  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
Jews  of  Elephantine  as  the  modern  world  was 
until  1904,  supporsed  that  the  earlier  colonies 
had  been  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
put  upon  the  lips  of  the  prophet  oracles  an- 
nouncing their  doom.  Some  interpreters  who, 
like  Duhm,  are  strongly  convinced  that  as  a 
whole  these  oracles'  cannot  have  come  from 
Jeremiah,  nevertheless  assume  a  small  genuine 
nucleus.     If  they  are  riglit,  Jeremiah's  latest 

firognostications  were  no  more  destined  to  a 
iteral  fulfilment  than  some  of  the  earlier  ones. 
Uost  students  recognize  to-day  that  his  great- 
ness as  a  prophet  does  not  depend  upon  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  was  able  to  foretell 
future  events.  History  does  not  record  when, 
where  and  in  what  manner  he  died.  According 
lo  a  legend  preserved  by  TertuUian,  Jerome, 
Epiphanius  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  he  was 
atoned  to  death  by  his  people  in  Daphna;,  while 
others  relate  that  he  was  brought  from  Egypt 
to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  or  returned 
with  Baruch  to  Palestine.  In  2  Mace,  ii,  4ff, 
he  is  said  to  have  hidden  the  tabernacle  the 
aric  and  the  altar  of  incense  in  Mount  Nebo, 
and  in  2  Mace,  xv,  12fi  he  appears  to  Judas 
MaccabKus,  presenting  him  with  a  sword. 
Numerous  other  stories  have  been  collected  by 
Neumann  ('Jeremias  von  Anathoth,*  1856) 
and  Ginzburg  ('Jewish  Encyclopedia,'  1904), 
The  estimate  of  Jeremiah  is  necessarily 
affected  by  the  evidential  value  assigned  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  book  that  bears  his  name. 
Renan  coirs ide red  him  as  a  fanatic  filled  with 
hatred  of  the  human  race;  but  this  judgment 
was  based  upon  oracles  against  foreign  nations 
which  probably  are  not  his.  The  opinion  of 
.Maurice  Vemes  that  a  prophet  who  gave  his 
people  the  counsel  to  surrender  is  a  historically 
impossible  character  arises  from  a  failure  to 
recognize  the  highest  type  ot  patriotism,  and 
the  tendency  of  religious  genius  to  subordinate 
.  all  considerations  of  state  to  the  demands  of 
the  divinity.  Certain  charges  o£  cowardice, 
disingenuousness,  partisanship  and  persona) 
animosity  are  in  a  large  measure  based  on 
stories  which  are  perhaps  too  unquestioningfy 
accepted  as  in  every  detail  accurate.  His  phys- 
ical coura^  may  not  have  been  always  equal 
to  his  spiritual  boldness ;  he  may  not  have  been 
altogether  free  from  vindictiveness,  and  Ben- 
nett wisely  warns  against  picturing  Hananiah 
and  the  Egyptian  party  as  absolutely  black, 
Jeremiah  and  the  Chaldian  party  as  absolutely 
white.  His  strong  sense  of  b«ng  in  the  right 
made  him  firm  as  a  wall  when  the  occasion  oe- 
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maoded  it,  and  also  made  the  patriotic  ardor 
of  his  omionents  'seem  like  {reason  against 
Yahwe,  The  popular  conception  of  him  as  the 
"weeping  prophel'  is  largely  derived  from 
Lamentations.  There  is  no  mistaking',  how- 
ever, his  pre  vat  Ling  sadness  and  his  tenderness 
of  heart  The  idea  that  he  foretold  a  new  cov- 
enant, the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  a 
boundless  material  prosperity  is  based  on 
oracles  that  probably  were  not  uttered  by  him. 
h.  was  given  to  this  prophet  to  see  more  clearly 
than  his  predecessors  how  independent  real  re- 
ligion and  true  morality  are  of  the  ceremonies 
ut  a  temple  cult,  the  external  authority  of  a 
written  law,  and  the  shifting  fortunes  or  polit- 
ical society,  -to  enter  fresh  fields  of  spiritual 
experience  and  to  open  new  paths  of  personal 
piety 
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Nathaniel  ScHunrr, 
Professor  of  Semitic  Lattguages  and  LittrOf 
tvrei,  Cornell  University. 
JEREMIAH,  Book  of.  One  of  the  canon- 
ical books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  He- 
brew Bible  it  once  occupied  the  first  position 
among  the  later  prophets.  A  tradition  pre- 
served in  'Baba  bathre,'  14b,  15a,  gives  the  fol-  , 
lowing  order  of  these  prophets:  Jeremiah,  Ezc- 
Idei,  Isaiah  and  The  Twelve.  Vltringa  sug- 
gested that  Jeremiah  was  made  to  follow  the 
books  of  Kings,  because  these  were  also  ascribed 
to  the  prophel.  Some  modern  scholars  have 
thought    that     Isaiah    was    put    in    the    third 

Klace  because  it  contains  many  late  additions; 
ut  these  were  not  recognized  as  such,  and  the 
whole  book  was  clearly  a.ssigned  to  the  age  of 
Hezekiah,  The  Babyloniaii  Talmud  explains 
the  order  by  declaring  that  *the  book  of  Kings 
ends  in  desolation,  Jeremiah  is  all  desolation, 
Ezekiel  begins  with  desolation  and  ends  with 
consolation,  and  Isaiah  is  all  consolation.* 
('Baba  Uthra,'  14b).  A  manner  of  reasoning 
that  would  thus  account  for  an  existing  order 
is  not  unlikely  to  have  influenced  the  original 
arrangement,    since    the  principle    of    placing 


words  of  comfort  after  words  of  ret^oof  is 
characteristic  of  editorial  activity  not  only  in 
the  larger  vcJumes  bat  also  in  the  smaller  col- 
lections that  were  gathered  together  to  form 
thera.  But  as  late  as  the  1st  century  aJ).  each 
book  seems  to  have  been  written  on  a  separate 
roll  (Luke  iv,  17),  and  in  enumerating  them 
the  order  apparently  varied,  as  is  seen  in  the 
Greek  Bible  and  its  daughter- versions  where 
Isaiah  precedes  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  and  even 
Daniel  is  still  counted  among  the  prophets. 

The  Hdirew  text  found  in  our  extant  mann- 
scripts  presents  substantially,  so  far  as  the  con- 
sonants are  concerned,  the  book  aa  it  was  offi- 
cially recognized  in  the  Palestinian  syn^ognet 
in  the  2d  centurv  a.d.,  while  the  vocalization 
exhibits  the  tradition  prevalent  in  the  7th.  The 
translations  into  Syriac,  into  Greek  by  Aquila, 
Symmacbus  and  Theodotion,  and  into  Latin  by 
Jerome,  as  well  as  the  Aramaic  Targum,  testifr 
m  the  main  to  this  type.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  earliest  Greek  translation,  from  which  the 
Old  Latin,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Geor- 
gian. Slavonic  and  Syro-Hexaplaric  versions 
were  made,  seems  to  bear  witness  to  a  Hebrew 
text  considerably  shorter  and  in  part  differently 
arranged.  Passages  of  some  length,  such  as 
xvii.  1-4,  xxvii,  19-^  xxix.  16-20,  xxxiii, 
14-26,  xxxix,  4-13  and  Hi  2^30.  and  others  are 
not  represented  in  it,  and  munerous  duplicated 
utterances,  single  verses  and  words  are  lack- 
ing. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  (jreek  ver- 
sion is  about  one-eighth  shorter  than  the  He- 
brew text.  The  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations,  xlvi-li,  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
volume  befweeo  xxv,  13  and  xxv,  15,  and  the 
order  of  the  nations  is  different.  These  facts 
have  been  explained  in  various  ways.  The 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  masoreiic  text  has 
been  defended  and  the  traiulator  himself  or 
later  copyists  charged  widi  wilful  alterations, 
omisstons  and  blunders  by  Jerome,  Grabe, 
Spobn.  Kueper,  Havemick.  Wichelhaus,  Na- 
gekbach,  Graf,  Kdl,  FrankI,  VatJce.  ReiBi, 
Orelli,  PAvne  Smith,  Kiihl,  Strack,  Kanlen, 
Trochon.  ^chneedorfer  and  Comely.  That  the 
Greek  version  actually  represents  a  briefer  and 
more  original  Hebrew  text  has  been  (he  opin- 
ion of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  Dahler. 
Movers,  De  Wette,  Hitzig,  Bleek,  Neteler, 
Scholz,  Workman,  Streane,  Stade^  Schwally, 
Coat&  Cheyne,  Giesebrecht,  SrAmidt,  Duhm, 
Baudissin,  Erbt,  Thackeray,  Gautier,  Gigot, 
Coraill,  Peake,  Sellin  and  Moore.  Some  Cath- 
olic sdtolars  have  not  improperly  compared  the 
additional  material  in  the  Hebrew  text  with 
the  additions  to  Daniel  and  E^sther  in  the 
Greek  text.    In  both  instances  we  have  prob- 


case  by  the  Hebrew  and  the 

.    . ,  ._.  the  other  by  early  as  well  a,; 

late  Greek  translations,  but  not  in  the  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  rfiere  was  only  one  Greek  version  of 
Jeremiah  before  the  d^ys  of  Aquila,  S^ma- 
chus  and  Theodotion.  Not  only  Justin  but 
also  Josephus  and  some  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  seem  to  have  used  a  translation  more 
in  accord  with  the  masorelii;  text  than  that 
presented  by  the  great  uncials.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  author  of  Rev.  xviii,  20,  knew 
and  imitated  Jer.  i,  48.  and  that  Matt  xxvii,  32, 
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betrays  aa  acqwuntanci!  with  Jcr.  x,  7,  10. 
Probably  T^eodotion  made  hu  traniUtion  qq 
the  basis  of  »  version  alreitdy  extant  in  the  l«t 
century  a.d.  The  theory  of  an  Egyptian  and 
a,  Palestinian  recension,  advocatca  by  Mich- 
aelis,  Eichhom,  Movers  attd  others,  has  now 
been  gmerally  abvidoned,  and  recent  critics 
simply  assume  that  we  poiaSiS  in  the  Old 
Gre^  and  the  Hebrew  two  phases,  both  o[ 
them  relatively  late,  of  the  devdoptaent  of  the 

These  conclusions  have  naturally  strenfth' 
ened  the  Euspidon  of  other  additions  to  the  oris- 
inal  made  before  the  first  translation  aiv«area. 
David  Kimchi,  Abiabanel,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Grotius  and  Huet  comidered  the  statement 
'Thus  far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah*  in  li,  64, 
as  showing  that  no  part  of  Ui  was  written  by 
the  prophet,  and  Ridiard  Simon  iryf erred  that 

Jeremiah  was  not  the  only  author  of  the  book, 
t  is  generallv  held  to-day  that  this  diapter  was  . 
either  copiea  from  2  Kings  xxv  or  from  a 
source  also  used  by  the  author  of  this  work. 
The  proirtiecy  a^pinst  Babylon,  Hi,  has  been 
regariled  as  coming  from  a  later  band  by  Eich' 
horn,  V.  Coelln,  Gramberg,  Maurer,  Knobel, 
Ewald,  5.  Davidson,  Rowland  Williams,  Ku&- 
nen,  Herifeld,  Budde,  Cheync,  Reusa,  Kdnig, 
Driver.  Kautzsck  Strack,  Vatke,  Wildeboer, 
A.  B.  Davidson^  Schmidt,  Duhm,  Erbt,  Baudis- 
sin,  Bruston,  Comill,  Bennett,  Gigot,  Findley, 
Feake,  Moore,  Fowler,  Sellta  and  Creelman. 
Its  genuineness  has  been  defended  by  Kueper, 
UmbreiL  Havemick,  Bleelc,  Riehm,  NagelS' 
bacdi,  Keil,  Graf,  Trochon,  Kaulen,  Knaben- 
bauer.  Comely,  Myrberg  and  Orelli.  Movers, 
De  Wette,  Hitiig,  SchoTz  and  others  have  as- 
stmied  a  small  Jeremianic  nucleus,  but  the  evi- 
dence seems,  to  be  strongly  against  this  assump- 
tion. Eichhom  also  eicpressed  ^rave  doubts  as 
to  the  prophecies  against  foreign  nations  in 
xlvi-zlix,  and  they  have  been  aSiSigned  to  a 
later  period  by  Vatke,  Stade,  Schwally,  Well- 
hausen,  Smend,  Budde,  Schmidt.  Duhm  and 
Marti.  Many  scholars,  like  Hupteld,  Kuenen, 
Rowland  Williams,  Cheyne,  Giesebrecht 
Bleecker,  A.  B.  Davidson,  Cornill,  Driver  and 
Feake,  have  attempted  to  vindicate  for  Jere- 
miah some  part,  greater  or  smaller,  in  the  com- 
position of  these  chapters,  while  others  have 
sought  to  maintain  that  they  are  altogether  his, 
but  there  is  a  growing  impression  of  an  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  between  the  spirit  animating 
them  and  the  tone  end  tenor  of  the  tmiversally 
recognized  utterances  of  Jeremiah.  A  sense  of 
this  contrast  seems  to  have  been  felt  in  early 
limes  when  the  promises  of  restoration  were 
added,  xlvi,  26,  xlviii,  47,  xlix,  6,  and  xlix 
39  which  were  stil!  absent  (probably  also  In 
xlix,  39)  in  the  copy  the  first  translator  used. 

Movers,  De  Wette  and  Hitiig  noticed  in 
xxx"xxxi  a  strong  aiEnity  to  Isaiah  xl-lxvi,  and 
su^^sted  that  me  author  of  the  latter  had 
edited  and  interpolated  die  former.  Hupfeld 
('Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,'  1859; 
MS.  in  the  writer's  possession)  suspected  the 
two  chapters  of  being  altogether  spurious  'be- 
cause of  their  close  kicrsfaip  to  Pseudo'Itaiah^  ; 
Vatke,  Stade,  Smend,  Schmidt  and  Holscher 
reached  Ae  same  conclusion,  partly  for  other 
reasons,  and  Duhm  and  Cheync  rejected  most 
of  this  work,  including  xxxi,  31-34,  which  is 
looked  upon  by  many  others  as  the  Jeremianic 


keniel.  The  Aramaic  verse,  x,  11.'  was  sup- 
posed by  Houbigant  and  Venema  to  have  been 
added  by  a  later  hand;  the  secondaiy  char- 
acter of  the  whole  section,  x,  1-16,  has  since 
then  been  recognised  by  many;  and  the  same 
applies  to  iii,  16-18.  xii,  14-17,  xvii,  19-27,  and 
other  passagos.  A  ntmber  of  minor  poems, 
MKlro- fragments  and  el^es  were  marked  by 
Stade  ('Geschichte  Israels.'  1889)  as  interpo- 
lations. Some  of  them  have  been  'daimed  for 
Jeremiah  by  Duhm  on  metrical  grounds.  See- 
mg  that  these  'confessions'  have  been  widely 
used  in  the  characterization  of  Jcrooiah's  inner 
life,  a  more  searchii^  examination  of  them  li 

freatly  needed.  As  to  the  historic  parts,  Hup- 
eld  considered  xl,  2-xhi,  6,  as  a  later  in- 
certloD,  aad  A.  B.  Davidscm  declared  xlii,  7- 
22,  *on  account  of  iis  rather  debased  style  and 
other  peculiarities'  to  be  'a  free  construction 
from  the  hand  of  the  historian.'  This  ^tch 
has  been  much  admired  for  its  life-likeneaa, 
and  in  its  original  form  may  have  revealed 
more  of  the  narrator's  art,  tbou^  this  is  not 
considered  by  all  critics  as  in  itself  vouching 
for  its  accuracy.  Pierson  pointed  out  many 
apparent  inconsistencies  and  improbaUlities  in 
the  various  narratives.  Several  interpreteps 
have  suggested  that  the  account  of  the  prophet's 


in  many  instances  Dutun  (1901)  independently 
reached  similar  conclusions,  and  tbey  were  in 
the  main  approved  bjr  Kieser.  The  efiect  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Ekphantine  papyri  on  this 
line  of  investigation  has  been  diseuued  in  the 
preceding  article. 

Already  Origcn  and  Jerome  observed  the 
lack  of  orderly  arrangement  in  the  book.  The 
absence  (^  any  chronological  or  logical  se- 
quence seems  to  preclude  the  idea  of  a  single 
author  or  an  intcUigeut  and  painstaking  editor. 
The  superscriptions  assign  xxi  to  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  xxv  to  that  of  Jehoiakim,  xxxit  and 
xxxiv  to  that  of  Zedekiah,  xxxv  and  xxxvi  to 
that  of  Jehoiakim.  xxxvii-xxxix  to  that  of 
Zcdddah,  and  xlv  to  that  of  Jehoiakim.  Even 
the  shorter  bext  contains  numerous  duplicates. 
From  i,  3  Grotius  inferred  that  xl-h  once 
formed  a  separate  book.  Spinoaa  assumed  that 
the  prot^ecies  are  scraps  collected  without  ar- 
rangement from  different  historians,  and 
pointed  ito  a  problem  in  the  relations  of  xxi 
and  xxxviii  that  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
solved.  Eichhom  (1777)  supposed  that  as  late 
as  in  the  time  of  Josephiu  ('Antiquities,'  x, 
79)  there  were  two  distina  books  of  Jeremiah, 
viz..  (1)  i-xxiv  and  xlvi-li  and  (2)  xxvi^lv. 
The  passage  in  Josephus  is  obscure,  and  an- 
other in  Sifre  debe  Rab  seems  to  refer  to  die 
book  of  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  Thomas 
Paine  ('The  Age  of  Reason,'  1798)  added  to 
Spinoza's  difficulties  and  concluded  thai  the 
book  is  ^  mcdl^  of  detached  and  unauthen- 
ticated  asecdotes.*  Bertholdt  (1816)  assumed 
that  there  were  three  collections,  viz.,  (1)  i- 
xxiv,  (2)  xxv,  xlvi-li  and  (3)  xxvi-xlv.  De 
Wette  and  others  called  attention  to  the  uncer- 
even  un-Hdwaic  diaracter 
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of  the  many  suUieadin^s.  Aside  from  the 
prophecies  agsunst  foreign  nations,  Ewild 
counted  23  such  headings  and  regarded  them  as 
marlcing  divisions  of  the  book.  Schmidt  (190O) 
considered  them,  like  the  titles  in  Isaiah  and 
the  Psalms,  as  clues  to  the  smaller  collections, 
often  indicated  also  by  additions  al  the  end. 
Thackeray  (19Q3)  reached  the  conclusion  that 
i-xxiv  and  ate  prophecies  against  Elam,  Enrt 
and  Babylon  once  formed  a  book  that  was  first 
translated  into  Greek;  the  prophecies  against 
the  lesser  nations  and  the  rest  of  the  volume 
forming  another  which  was  subsequently  ren- 
dered into  Greek  by  the  same  hand  that  trans- 
lated the  first  part  of  Baruch.  In  the  light  of 
these  investigations  the  larger  collections  from 
whidi  ihe  book  was  formed  appear  to  have 
been  (1)  i-ix;  (2)  xxi-nxiv;  (3>  xxv,  1-13, 
ilvi-li.  XXV,  15-38;  (4}  xxvi-xxix;  (S)  xxx- 
xxxiii-  (6)  xxxiv-xxxix ;  (7)  xl-xlv,  aid  the 
appendix  hi.  Of  these  (1)  was  no  doubt  the 
earliest,  itself  composed  of  several  smaller  col- 
lections, but  united  into  a  book  of  which  i.  If.  was 
the  super'Scripcion,  ascribing  it  to  the  13tli  year 
of  Josiah.  W}ien  (2)  was  added  the  title  was 
probably  supplemented  with  i,  3.  There  were 
apparently  two  collections  of  oracles  gainst 
foreign  nations,  viz.,  (1)  xlix,  34-39,  xlvi,  1-li, 
with  its  prologue,  xxv,  1-13,  and  (2)  xlvii, 
xHx,  1-33,  xlviii,  vnth  its  epilogue  xxv,  15-38, 
of  which  the  former  was  attadied  to  the  book 
first  translated,  while  the  latter,  once  circulat- 
ing separately,  was  made  the  beginning  of  an- 
otner  large  volume.  In  (4)  xxvii-xxix  by 
peculiarities  of  spelling  that  cannot  have  been 
artntrarily  limited  by  the  copyist  of  the  whole 
book  to  diis  section  shows  a  separate  origin; 
in  (5)  xxx-xxxi  is  referred  to  as  a  book;  and 
in  (7)  xlv  is  clearly  an  appendix.  Before  the 
end  of  the  2d  century  b.c  the  entire  work,  in- 
cluding lii,  was  available  in  Greek,  while  prob- 
ably in  the  next  century  all  the  oracles  against 
foreign  nations  were  placed  in  some  standard 
codex  toward  tlie  close  and  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent order  between  xlv  and  lii,  and  many 
more  words  were  added  in  various  parts.  Even 
if  this  conception  of  the  growth  of  the  book, 
in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  now  gen- 
erally held  in  regard  to  the  book  of  Isaiah,  is 
accepted,  the  problem  remains  how  genuine 
jeremianic  oracles  and  trustworthy  accounts  of 
the  prophet's  life  found  their  way  into  these 
collections.  It  is  supposed  by  many  sdiolars 
that  Baruch's  roll  fxxxvi,  1  ft.)  can  be  recon- 
structed by  selecting  those  passages  in  the 
present  book  that  may  be  considered  as  earlier 
than  the  4lh  year  of  Jehoiakim,  removing  from 
them  later  accretions,  and  arranging  them  in  a 
probable  chronolopcal  order.  But  that  roll, 
read  three  times  in  a  day.  cannot  have  been 
very  extensive,  and  cibviously  had  a  special 
purpose.  The  only  words  that  we  know  lo  have 
been  in  it  {xxxvi.  29),  and  to  which  Jehoiakim 
strenuously  objected,  are  not  found  anywhere 
in  the  sections  that  can  be  considered  Dahler 
and  Herbst,  therefore,  m^ntained  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  look  in  the  earlier  chapters  for  the 
^rticular  message  of  Baruch's  roll.  Gratz  and 
Cheyne  thought  of  xxv  as  containing  its  sub- 
stance, a  chapter  now  regarded  by  many  as 
secondary;  and  Schmidt  also  considered  irim- 
pos^ble  to  discover  its  jirecise  contents.  But 
as  on  this  occasion  the  inspired  utterance  was 


taken  down  by  Baruch,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  on  other  occasions  this  friend  or 
other  disciples  committed  to  writing  oracles 
that  fell  from  the  prophet's  lips.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  reports,  afterward  expanded  hy 
many  words  like  unto  them,  would  account  for 
the  lack  of  any  chronological  or  topical  ar- 
rangement. It  has  been  thought  that  a  sketch 
of  the  prophet's  official  career  was  written  by 
Baruch.  _  llie  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
inxxxvi,  xliii  and  xlv  and  bis  reputed  author- 
ship of  other  books  have  made  this  conjecture 
appear  quite  natural.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  Barucb  wrote  down  some  words  of  the 
prophet  even  after  605-604,  and  not  impossible 
that  some  communications  coming  from  him 
formed  the  Tiueleus  of  the  historical  sketch  tlwt 
existed  in  later  times  and  was  used  by  the  com- 
pilers. But  there  is  no  claim  or  suggestion  of 
either  in  the  book  itself.  Some  scholars  have 
found  a  hint  of  it  in  xlv,  the  scribe  adcting  to 
his  work  a  rebuke  and  a  promise  that  no  one 
but  himself  could  have  known.  Comill  has 
ingeniously  su^ested  that  the  great  thing  he 
sought  for  himself  was  the  deliverance  of 
Tudah  from  the  doom  announced  in  the  roll. 
From  Jeremiah's  standpoint  that  was  not  pos- 
sible except  through  the  conversion  of  Jehoia- 
kim and  his  people  to  the  policy  of  non- 
resistance  and  subjection  to  the  Cbaldxans. 
Bat  why  ^ould  be  not  seek  this,  what  other 
purpose  can  Jeremiah  have  bad  in  sending  him 
with  the  roll,  and  how  could  this  be  described 


dent  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with- 
out making  it  more  intelligible.  Reuss  ques- 
tioned it,  and  Schwally^  regarded  it  as  spunoos. 
It  is  natural  that  a  private  oracle,  designed  to 
account  for  Baruch's  escape,  should  have  been 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  7th  collection,  Just 
as  a  similar  oracle  (xxix,  15-18)  was  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  6th.  While  it  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  afiirm  dogmatically,  what  is  at 
best  only  a  theory,  that  certain  parts  of  the 
present  book  have  been  copied  from  Baruch's 
roll  and  others  taken  from  a  biography  written 
by  him,  it  is  wholly  probable  that  we  owe  to  him 
and  sudi  as  he  the  preservation  of  some  of  the 
oracles  uttered  by  Jeremiah,  in  625  when  the 
Scythian  came  down  from  the  north  and  later  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of 
Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin  and  Zedekiah,  and  also 
of  some  facts  in  regard  lo  his  career,  sufficient 
to  give  us  a  relatively  clear  idea  of  this  prophet's 
message  and  character. 

Jerome  described  the  style  of  Jeremiah  as 
rustic  and  inferior  to  Isaiah  s.  Lowth  observed 
in  some  parts  of  the  book  the  parallelism  char- 
acteristic, as  he  saw,  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Blay- 
ney  printed  the  text  so  as.  to  bring  out  this 
feature,  and  it  has  been  accepted  by  most  mod- 
em interpreters.  Thus  a  line  was  drawn  be- 
tween the  parts  written  in  an  easily  flowing 
prose  and  those  having  a  poetic  form.  More 
recently  it  has  been  seen  that  a  certain  regular 
recurrence  of  stressed  syllables,  consequently  a 
metre,  also  characterizes,  not  only  such  books 
as  Job,  Proverbs  and  Psalms  and  the  poems 
interspersed  in  the  histotic  records,  but  also  the 
oracles  of  the  prophets  given  in  an  exalted 
style.  This  has  been  apiuied  to  Jeremiah  by 
Miiller   and   Sievei^,   and  more   in    detail  1v 
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Dnhm,  Comin  and  Giesebrecht.  A  metre- tlut 
without  a  question  was  used  predominaittly  hy 
Jeremiah  has  been  regarded  ty  DiAm  as  a  cn- 
terion  of  genuineness.  To  some  extent  thk  is 
no  doilbt  legitimate.  But  when  it  is  considered 
how  readily  such  a  poetic  form  lends  itself  to 
imitation  and  how  easily  later  scribes  may  have 
concealed  it  by  innocent  changes  and  additions, 
this  test  must  be  handled  with  great  delicacy. 
The  temptation  to  conjectural  emendation  on 
purely  metrical  grounds  Is  strong,  but  the  an- 
cient witnesses  to  the  text  always  have  a-  first 
claim  to  consideration.  Yet  even  this  recent 
study  of  the  prophet  as  a  poet  has  tended  to 
bring  out  more  fully  <he  force  and  beauty  as 
well  as  the  grandenr  and  sijfnificance  of  his 
oracles.  Like  the  book  of  Isaiah  that  of  Jere- 
miah is  to  modern  scholarship  a  thesaurus  of 
things  old  and  new.  Here,  also,  Ibe  great 
prophet  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  volume 
stands  out  pre-eminent,  unrivaled  in  dpiritiml 
insight  and  power  by  those  whose  voices  have 
become  blended  with  his.  Jttst  as  the  seer  who 
was  called  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  time  by 
speaking  comfortably  to  the  heart  of  Zion, 
though  the  influence  of  his  ideas  has  been  very 

Seat,  by  no  means  has  outstripped  in  power 
e  mighty  son  of  Amoi,  so  Jeremiah,  as  we 
are  beginning  to  see  him,  is  more  truly_  a 
projAet  to  the  nations  than  any  seer  pouring 
out  his  cup  of  fury  on  the  pagan  peoples  ur 
prognosticating  for  Judah  a  new  rigune  of  ma- 
terial prosperity,  inspiring  loyalty  to  long  and 
law-book.  It  is  doubtful  whether  without  Jere- 
miah's teaching  the  idea  of  a  new  covenant 
could  have  been  suggested,  which  showed  its 
iendenty  when  the  Zadokite  covenanters  emi- 
grated to  Damascus,  and  its  real  strength  when 
early  Christiatiity  went  forth  to  establish  a 
diSerent  type  of  religious  communion.  But  the 
man  himself  who  strove  to  free  reli^on  from 
.the  fetters  of  ceremonialism  and  the  bondage 
to  nationalism  and  put  it  on  a  foundation  that 
.could  not  be  sbaken  by  the  fall  of  temples  and 
of  thrones,  is  likely  to  be  remembered  with 
honor  when  the  pomp  of  empire  and  the  sav- 
agery of  war  and  the  middle  walls  of  national 
partition  shall  have  passed  away  and  given 
place  to  the  nobler  life  of  man's  maturity. 
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JBREUIAH,  LamenUtiotii  of.  A  canon- 
ical book  of  the  Old  Testament  In  die  Greek 
Kble  and  Its  daughter  versions,  as  well  as  in 
the  Syriac  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  it  b  desig- 
nated as  the  'Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,'  and 
it  is  also  described  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
as  'Qinoth,'  or  'Lamentations';  but  in  earlier 
times  it  was  only  referred  to  as  'Saix,* 
'HdwI>  and  tbis  has  ramained  its  title  in  toe 
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Hcfbrew  BH)le.  In  the  versions  it  followi  tbe 
book  of  Jeremiah,  while  the  tradition  preserved 
in  'Baba  bathra'  14b  assigned  it  a  posititMi 
among  the  tniscellaneous  writings,  or  hagio- 
^npok,  between  Canlidea  and  Daniel;  ^en 
me  KTOup  of  five  rolls  was  formed,  it  wu  gen- 
erally  jtlaced  between  Ruth  and  Ecdesianea. 
Since  it  was  originally  anonymous,  as  it  hu 
continued  to  be  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  prac-' 
tice  grew  up  of  reading  it  on  the  9tb  of  Ab, 
the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Ndjudbadneuar,  it  was  kept  separate  in  the 
Palestinian  synagogue  and  not  connected  with 
the  book  o£  Jeremiah,  and  consequently  could 
in  course  of  time  be  united  with  other  rolls 
alto  more  or  less  regularly  read  in  public  on 
certain  fast  and  feast  days.  There  is  no  very 
marked  difference  between  the  masoretic  text 
and  the  ancient  versions,  though  these  are  often 
of  considerable  value  in  establishing  the  orig- 
bal.  Only  the  late  Aramaic  Targum  showi  a 
Strong  tendency  to  expansion,  not  always  in 

Eod  tastt  Origen  apparemly  did  not  have 
fore  him  the  translations  of  Aauila  and 
Theodotion,  tiiougfa  there  c&n  be  no  ooubt  that 
this  botdc  was  also  rendered  by  them,  and  scoie 
readings  of  AquUa  have  indeed  been  recorded 
in  manuscripts  (cp.  Field,  'Origeni*  Hexapla,' 
187y. 

That  these  lamentations  are  written  in  2 
poetic  form  is  too  obvious  not  to  have  been 
observed  at  aU  times;  but  the  precise  char- 
acter of  this  form  has  only  gradually  been  ctis- 
cemed.  The  fact  that  four  of  the  five  chap- 
ters employ  the  device  of  an  acrostic  invited 
comparison  with  the  alphabetic  psalms,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstance  that  ii,  lii  and  iv  ex- 
hibit in  one  respect  a  different  order  of  the 
letters,  Pe  preceding  Ayin  <P  before  O),  was 
as  puizling  to  Jerome  and  Lyranus  as  to  uv 
It  can  scarcely  be  due  to  a  scribal  error,  as  it 
is  dirice  repeated,  or  to  forge tfulness  on  tbe 

?art  of  the  poet,  as  he  set  out  deliberately  to 
ollaw  tbe  alphabet,  or  to  an  esoteric  motive 
so  carefully  nidden  as  to  be  of  no  didactic 
value,  or  to  a  different  order  in  Babylonian 
Aramaic  preferred  by  the  Chaldean  govern- 
ment, as  Gratius  thought.  At  a  time  when 
the  letters  had  not  ^et  been  used  for  numerical 

Eurposes,  a  transposition  of  the  two  letters  any 
ave  been  in  vogue  In  certain  circles,  since  It 
seems  to  be  found  also  in  Ps.  ix-x,  and  pos^ 
sibly  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  In  i  and  ii  each  verse  con- 
sists of  diree  members,  and  the  verses  begin 
severally  with  the  successive  letters  of  the 
alphabet;  in  iii  the  verses  consist  of  single 
members,  and  three  verses  in  succession  begin 
with  the  same  letter,  the  chapter  having  thus 
66  verses;  in  iv  each  verse  has  two  members 
only,   and  v  is   not  alphabetfcal,   but  has   22 


of  16  and  14.  Lowth  recognized  an  unusual 
poetic  structure  and  supposed  the  verse  to  be 
dodecasyllabic ;  and  more  recently  Bickell  has 
also  spoken  of  the  dodecasyll^c  metre.  De 
Wette  observed  that  each  member  of  the  verse 
has'  a  caesura  corresponding  both  with  the 
accent  and  with  the  sense ;  Ketl  noticed  that 
this  caesura  divides  the  verse  into  two  unequal 
parts ;  Ley  discerned  diat  the  second  is  shorter 
than  the  first,  and  designated  this  fonn  as 
eleoiac  pentameter;  Gietmann  called  it  endeta- 
syllabic  verse,  with  tfae  arsis  after  the  third 


syllabic,  Bndde  descrflwd  most  clearly  tbe 
peculiar  Qinoth  metre:  the  verse  may  consist 
of  one  or  nrare  members,  but  each  i&  divided 
by  a  caesura  into  two  unequalpatts,  the  second 
being  shorter  than  the  first  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  'limping  metre"  was  frequently  used 
in  funeral  dirges  sung  by  "ctuning  women'  at 
the  wake  of  the  dead,  but  it  is  not  employed  in 
David's  el^(y,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
reserved  on£[iDally  for  elegiac  poetiy.  It  is 
the  dcaih-wail  of  Jerusalem,  represented  as  a 
widowed  and  disgraced  princess,  that  is  heard 
in  i,  ii  and  iv;  iii  appears  to  be  a  poetic  mono- 
logue of  Israel,  represented  as  a  mat^  rather 
than  an  elegy,  and  v  is  ^ot  so  much  an  elegy 
as  a  prayer,  and  is  not  in  the  elegiac  metre, 
but  has  a  peculiar  assonance  -or  rhyme,  the 
same  vowel   or   syllable   being   repeated. 

In  the  Hebrew  Bible  neither  utle  nor  text 
contains  any  claim  or  direct  indication  of  au- 
diorship.  But  the  Greek  version  begins  *aftcr 
Israel  was  taken  captive  and  Jerusalem  laid 
waste,  Jeremiah  sat  down  and  wept,  and  sang 
this  elegy  over  Jerusalem.'  This  was  some- 
what expanded  in  the  Latin  Vulgate;  and  the 
superscriction  in  the  Targum  runs,  'Jeremiah 
the  prophet  and  chief  priest  said  thus.*  The 
Babylonian  Talmud  also  declares  that  Jeremiah 
wrote  'Lamentations.'  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  Bonaventura,  Lyranus,  Sanchez, 
Castro,  Sella rmin,  Lucas  and  Cornelius  a 
Lapidc  attributed  no  canonical  value  to  the 
introductions  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts. 
In  2  Chronicles  xxjcv,  25  Jeremiah  is  said  to 
have  sung  an  elegy;  over  Josiah,  according  to 
custom  chanted  by  singing  men  and  women,  and 
preserved  in  written  form  among  the  'Lamen- 
tations.' It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
author  referred  to  our  present  collection ;  nor 
would  an  inteni relation  of  the  extant  threnodies 
as  a. funeral  dirge  over  Josiah  command  much 
weight  either  by  virtue  of  age,  being  centuries 
later  than  the  .pro^phet's  time,  or  intrinsic  proba- 
bility. Tbe  decision  rests  wnolly  u^n  internal 
evidence.  It  was  veiy  natural  to  think  of  Jere- 
miah the  prophet  who  foretold  and  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  temple,  capital  and  state,  as 
lamenting  the  fall  of  Zion ;  there  was  an  un- 
mistaJcsiWe  similarity  to  his  stj^le  in  some  pas- 
sages: he  was  a  man  of  poetic  temperament, 
and  the  pectdiar  metre  had  occasionally  been 


the  date  of  composition  cither  60^  i  .  . 
diately  after  the  death  of  Josiah,  or  COS,  when 
Baruch's  roll  was  written  or  586,  in  the  months 
between  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Jeru- 
Salrnn,  or  the  time  between  SS6  and  570.    The 


__  .  ,  Pigueiro,  Tarnovius,  Caio- 
Vius,  Michaelis  and  Dathe;  the  second  was 
suggested  by  Rashi,  but  rejected  by  Ibn  Ezra; 
the  third  or  fourth  has  been  adopted  by  Theo- 
dorct,  Procopius,  Olympiodorus,  Ghisler,  Cal- 
met,  Blayney,  Henderson,  De  Wette,  Gerlach, 
Orelli.  Keil.  Bleek.  Kaulen,  Knabenbauer,  Kay. 
Hermann  Von  der  Hardt  in  1712  declared  that 
he  could  not  believe  that  Jeremiah,  with  his 
experience,  had  written  a  lamentation  so  diffuse 
and  composed  in  such  a  literaiy  fashion,  but 
on  account  of  the  differences  of  style  thou^t 
of '  Daniel,  his  three  companions  and  Jehoi- 
achin  as  ttie  authors.    Ilie  Uieor;  of  a  Jct«- 
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miantc  aadtordup  wu  alio  abandwied  faj 
Angusti  (1806),  an  anonymous  writer  in 
Tubmgitche  QuartaUchrift  <1819),  Kalkar. 
Bunsco,  who  thought  of  Baruch  as  author, 
Ewald,  Noldeke,  Kuenea,  Schrader,  Nogelsbach, 
Vaike,  Wellhausen,  Corn  ill,  Lohr,  Budde, 
Cheyne,  Driver,  Strack,  Selbie,  Baudiasin.  Gigot, 
Gauiier.  Selliiu^  Moore,  Beer,  Gunk«l,  Creel- 
in  tangUBKe,  style  and  thought,  and  especially 
in  the  attitude  toward  the  monarchy,  the 
^yptian  alliance,  the  priesthood  and  the  tem- 

fle  cult.  Thackeray  caJled  attention  to  the 
ad  that  Lamentations  was  not  translated  into 
Gredc  by  either  of  the  two  men  to  whom  we 
owe  the  version  of  the  Prophecies.  Thenius 
r^arded  ii  and  iv  as  coming  from  the  prophet's 
pen,  the  remaining  chapters  as  later;  Fries 
thought  that  i-iii  were  Jeremianic,  iv-v  Mac- 
caboean.  There  is  a  tendency  at  present  to- 
ward ascribing  ii  and  iv  to  the  same  author 
and  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Persian  period, 
i  and  V  to  different  authors  at  the  end  of  this 
period  and  iii  to  a  poet  living  in  the  3d  cen- 
tury. Renss  justly  OBserved  that  the  profound 
impression  these  lamentations  make  on  the 
reader  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  snbjeet  rather 
than  to  any  literary  qualities  shown  in  its 
trealmenl.  The  interest  that  always  attaches 
itself  lo  misfortune  excites  our  sympathy  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  we  can  but  admire  the 
touching  personification  of  Jersualem  as  a 
widow  seated  by  the  wayside,  remindinj{  of 
the  Copla  Judta  figured  as  a  woman  in  mourn- 
ing on  the  Titus  arch,  or  of  the  people  as  a  man 
of  sorrows,  recalling  the  suffering  servant  of 
Yahwe  in  the  anonymous  additions  to  Isaiah.- 
This  impression  is  somewhat  weakened  fcy  the 
numerous  repetitions,  the  monotonous  length, 
the  lack  of  logical  development  and  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  a  mechanical  form.  It  is 
[►robable  that  the  elegies  were  produced  for 
iturgieal  purposes  in  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  great  calamity. 
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vationes   in  tristla  Jeremiae*    (1770) ;  Pareau, 


poetischen  Nation  all  iters  tur  der  Hehraer* 
(1856)  ;  Noldeke,  Th.,  'Alttestamentliche  Liter- 
atur>  (1868) ;  Rohde,  E.  H.,  'Num  Jeremias 
threnos  scripserit>  (1871);  Montei,  P.,  <6tode 
Ear  le  livre  des  LttaHRitatMas'  (1ST5) ;  Merkel, 
H..  'Ueber  das  Alter  des  Buches  der  Klage- 
lieder>  (1881) ;  Fries,  S.  A.,  in  ZtHtthrifl  fur 
laitestamentlicht  Wisienschaft  (1893)  ;  Lohr. 
U.,  (ib.  1894> :  Budde.  K.,  in  The  New  World. 
1893;  Selbie.  J.  A.  in  'A  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  >    (1900);   Cheyne,  T.   K.,  in    'Encydo- 


wedia  BibUca'    (I9Q2);  B«er,  G.,  in  <Kiiraca 
Bibelwortetbuch'     (1903);     Kay.    D.    U„    ia 
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Hermann,  iji  'Die  Religion  in  Geschichle  und 
Gcgenwart'  (1912) ;  Fowler,  H.  T.,  'A  History 
of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  IsraeP  (1912). 

Nathaniel  Schm iiir. 
Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Uiera- 
hires,  Cornell  University. 
jfiRSZ  DE  LOS  CABALLEROS,  hL'Hbtb 
d&  16i  k&-b|r-l7i'r6s  (}Gt«E  OF  THE  Knhihtb)^ 
Spain,  town  in  the  province  of  BadajtM;  sit«tate4 
on  the  hills  overlookinK  the  river  Ardila.  t 
tributary  of  the  Guadiana,  12  miles  east  of  tlM 
Porlugtiese  f rontii  r,  end  Vi  miles  south  of  the 
chy  of  Badaioz.  The  older  part  of  the  town 
has  a  Moorish  wall  with  six  gates,  and  there  ii 
a  fortress  with  three  imposing  towers.  The 
situation  is  picturcsqtic  and  the  newer  sectiotil 
are  well  built.  The  town  has  no  rait"^  Boa- 
nection  and  its  trade  is  chiefly  In  the  products 
of  the  rich  farming  and  fruit  district  simwund* 
ing  it,  the  district  being  especially  noted  for 
hams  and  bacon.  The  town  Is  thoilRh't  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Phanicians,  and  was  taken 
from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  IX,  of  Leon,  in 
1229.  It  was  enlarged  by  his  son.  Saint 
Ferdinand,  in  1232,  and  given  to  the  Knights 
Templar,  whence  its  name.     Pop.  10,271. 

JEREZ  DB  LA  FRONTERA,  ha'rftth  ii 
Ii  frdn-ta'r^.  or  XSREZ,  or  XBRSS,  Spsiat 
city  in  the  province,  of  Cadii,  about  seven  miles 
fiDDi  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  33  miles  by  rail 
from  Cadiz,  tiear  the  river  Gaudalete  a.aA  on 
the  Seville-Cadiz  Railroad.  It  is  itaaata  for 
its  vast  vineyards  and  the  manufacture  ol 
sherry  wine,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
town.  The  surrounding  dbtrict  comprises  a 
fertile  plain  o£  wide  extent,  and  besides  the 
vineyards  there  is  a  larce  production  of  grain, 
fruit  and  livestock.  There  is  a  15th  centui? 
church  of  San  Miguel,  a  16th  century  town- 
hall,  which,  however,  is  officially  superseded  by 
a  modem  building,  a  bull-ring,  academies  of 
law,  medicine  and  commerce,  and  modern  ho*-* 
pitals  and  charitable  institutions.  The  great 
bodegas,  or  wihe  cellars  for  the  manufacture 
and  storage  of  wine,  are  among  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  the  towa  Jerez  was  at  one 
time  a  Roman  colony  but  tell  info  the  hands 
of  the  Moors,  from  whom  it  was  captured  by 
Ferdinand  III  of  Castile,  hut  the  Moors  t    " 


recovered  It  before 
Spanish  possession  u 
X  in  1264.    In  711  it  was  the  scene  of  the 


e  it  came  permanently  Into 
upon  its  capture  by  Alfonso 

.. _.  .  _  it  was  the  scene  of  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Saracctis  uader  TailV  6vtf  the 
West  (lOths  under  Roderick.  In  earlier  times 
the  town  soilered  heavily  from  yellow  fever 
but  purification  of  the  water  supiply  in  1869 
practically  eliminated  die  trouble.    Fop.  10.940. 

JBRFALCON,  jer'fa'Tcn,  or  GYRFAL- 
CON,  a  large  and  bold  falcon  of  the  Scandi- 
navian mountains  (Faico  gyrfaleo'^.  represented 
by  closely  allied  species  or  varieties  in  Iceland, 
Greenland  and  the  Htidjon  Bay  reeion,  whose 

Elinnage  is  prevailingly  white,  with  more  or 
;s3  blackish  markings,  especially  about  the  face. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest.  Strongest  and  most  Im- 
petuous of  its  race;  and  has  always  been  highly 
priied  by  falconers,  among  whom,  by  ancient 
lawB,  its  use  was  restricted  to  men  of  ducal  and 
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pimctiy  rank.  The  bird  is  a  rare  winter 
wanderer  to  the  United  States  from  Arctic 
Canada,  where  it  breeds,  and  survives  the  win- 
ter mainly  by  Idlting  ptarmigan. 

JBRICHAU,  ja're-kow.  Jens  Adolf,  Dan- 
bh  sculptor:  'b.  Assens,  Funen,  17  April  1816; 
d.  Copenhagen,  25  July  1883.  He  studied  at 
Copenhagen  and  under  Thorvaldsen  at  Rome. 
His  first  notable  production  was  a  frieze  in  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Christiansborg,  its  subject  be- 
ing the  marria^  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Roxana ;  and  in  1846  he  produced  the  heroic 
group  'Hercules  and  Hebe.*  He  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen  in 
1849.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Baumann, 
a  genre  painter  of  distinction:  b.  Warsaw,  21 
Nov.  1819;  d.  Copenhagen,  11  July  1881.  Their 
son,  Harald,  became  a  landscape  painter:  b. 
Copenhagen,  17  Aug.  1852;  d.  Rome,  6  March 
1878.  Jerichau's  further  woHcs  include  tnonu- 
ments  to  Oersted  and  Anderson  at  Copenhagen; 
'Penelope';  'Adam  and  Eve  after  the  FalP ; 
'Christ*;    'David,>  etc. 

JERICHO,  jerT-ko,  a  once  important  city  of 
anaent  Palestine,  near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  plain, 
northeast  of  Jerusalem.  Its  name  means  "city 
of  palms.'  The  site  is  marked  by  mounds  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  and  called  Tel  es-SuItan ; 
gardens  and  a  fine  spring  are  found  there.  The 
palms  and  balsams  for  which  Jericho  was 
formerly  famed  have  disappeared.  At  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine  by  Josnya,  Jericho  was  the 
key  to  the  country  and  was  miraculously  cap- 
tured, destroyed  by  fire  and  its  rebuilding  for- 
bidden under  a  curse.  Excavations  earned  on 
by  Seilin  and  Wateinger  have  revealed  inter- 
esting caves  and  ruins.  It  is  now  a  poor  vil- 
lage, much  visited  by  tourists.  It  has  two 
hotels,  a  Russian  monastery  and  church.  Dur- 
ing the  European  War  Jericho  was  captured  by 
British  troops  under  General  Allenby  on  21 
Feb.  1918.  Under  its  modem  name  of  Eriha, 
the  village  that  now  stands  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Jericho  consists  of  some  300  wretched 
hovels  and  huts.    Pop.  about  300. 

JERKED  BEEP,  beef  cut  into  strips  o! 
about  an  inch  thick,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  This 
method  of  nreserving  meat  has  been  largely 
adopted  in  South  America  and  Australia.  Cut 
from  the  animals  when  in  good  condition  these 
strips  of  flesh  dry  in  the  sun  before  decomposi- 
tion commences,  and  will  keep  for  any  length  of 
lime.  In  the  United  States,  jerked  beef  is  com- 
mon in  the  Southwest 

JERMYN,  jer'mln.  Pa.,  borough  in  Lacka- 
wanna County,  12  miles  northeast  of  Scranton. 
on  the  Lackawanna  River,  and  on  the  Delawarl 
and  Hudaon,  and  the  New  Yorit,  Ontario  and 
Western  railroads.  It  is  located  in  a  rich  coal 
mining  region,  has  powder  millj  and  other 
manufacturing  interests.    Pop.  3,158. 

JEROBOAM  I.  the  first  king  of  Israel,  the 
northern  kingdom.  Having  conspired  against 
Solomon,  he  was  obliged  to  escape  to  Egypt, 
where  he  remained  until  the  monarch's  death. 
He  then  returned  to  lead  an  insurrection  against 
Rehoboam,  which  ended  in  the  formation  of 
die  kingdom  of  Israel,  composed  of  the  10 
revolted  tribes.  These  tribes  worshipped  at 
Bethel  and  Dan,  instead  of  going  to  Jerusalem. 


JEROBOAM  II,  king  of  Israel.  He  was 
the  son  of  Joash. '  He  reigned  from  about  782 
■.C  to  741  B.C.  His  rei^  was  evidently  an 
active  one.  He  was  a  skilful  warrior,  and  re- 
gained territory  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
king  of  Aram  in  previous  reigns.  It  vras  dur- 
ing Jeroboam's  time  that  Hosea  and  Amos  an- 
nounced their  prophecies. 

JEROME,  je-rom'  or  jer'om,  Sjunt  (Euse- 
Bius  HiEBONYMus  SopHRONius),  a  father  o£ 
the  Latin  Church :  b.  Stridon,  between  Styria 
and  Hungary,  about  33] ;  d.  Bethlehem  42a  His 
parents  educated  him  with  care  in  literary 
studies  and  he  read  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  at  Rome  under  the  famous  gram- 
marian Donatus.  He  did  not  escape  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  capital; 
but  soon  became  inclined  to  the  Christian  faith. 
The  catacombs  and  tombs  of  the  martyrs  first 
excited  his  devotion.  His  travels  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  Gaul  made  him  acquainted  with  several 
Christian  preachers,  and  he  was  eventually 
baptized.  After  a  lon^  residence  at  Aquileia 
he  went  in  373  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  he 
passed  through  a  spiritual  crisis  and  renounced 

pagan  lean  '  -  -     — 

of   Chalcis 

hermit  in  the  severest  mortifications  and  labori- 
ous studies.  He  left  his  solitude  again  to  be 
ordained  priest  at  Antioch,  but  soon  after  went 
to  Constantinople  to  enjoy  the  instruction  of 
Gregory  Naiianzus.  In  Rome,  where  he  be- 
came literary  secretary  to  Pope  Damasus,  he 
made  his  appearance  as  a  teacher.  His  exposi- 
.tions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  found  favor  with 
the  Roman  ladies,  and  many  placed  themselves 
under  his  spiritual  direction.  Marcella  and 
Paula,  rich  patricians,  are  celebrated  for  the 
learned  and  ingenious  theological  epistles  he 
wrote  them,  and  for  their  rare  monastic  piety. 
Paula  accompanied  him  to  Palestine  in  3S6, 
where  he  founded  a  convent  at  Bethlehem;  here 
he  remained  till  his  death.  His  writings  show 
his  active  participation  in  the  controversies  of 
his  day,  and  his  letters  give  a  very  vivid  idea 
of  the  condition  of  society  at  Rome.  They  are 
full  of  satiric  strictures  on  the  corrupt  cler^, 
and  are  often  as  biting  as  Tuvenal  or  Martial.  . 
Many  of  them  are  profoundly  touching  and  full 
of  fervent  piety;  others  are  lampoons  traversed 
with  vehement  invective  with  the  spirit  of 
Plautinian  ribaldry.  His  Biblical  labors  are 
highly  valuable;  his  Latin  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  original  language  is  a 
marvelous  achievement,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
ecclesiastical    Latin,    originated   with   Jei 


Latin  monasticism.  Consult  Farrar,  'Lives  of 
the  Fathers'  (1889);  Largent,  'Saint  Jerome*; 
Sanders,  'Etudes  sur  Saint  Jerome'  (1903), 
and  the  English  translation  of  the  works  in  the 
'Library  of  the  Nicene  Mid  Post-Nicene 
Fathers'  (1892). 

JEROME,  Jerome  Klapka,  English  hu- 
morist: b.  Walsall.  2  May  1859-  He  was  at 
first  a  derk  in  a  railway  office,  afterward  actor, 
school-master  and  joumaHst  by  turns.  After 
many  discouragements  he  succeeded  in  making 
a  popular  hit  with  his  book.  'On  the  Stage  — 
and  Off*  (188S),  largely  autobiographical.    Hit 
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'Idle  TTioiighM  of  an  Idle  Fellow*  (1889)  and 
<Three  MeninaBoBt'  (1889)  made  him  famous 
in  America  aa  well  as  at  home.  He  edited  the 
'Idler'  with  Robert  Barr  (qv.)  <1892-97)  ;  'To- 
Day>  (1852-97)  ;  and  has  published  several  suc- 
cessfol  comedies:  'Sunset'  (1888);  <New 
Lamps  for  Old'  (1890)  ;  <Miss  HoM)S>  (1900). 
etc  He  is  also  author  of  'John  Ingerfield' 
(1894);  ^Sketches  in  Lavender'  (18971:  <0b-  ' 
Mrvations  of  Henry'  (19(H);  'Paul  Kelver' 
(19D2) ;  'Susan  in  Search  of  a  Husband' 
(1906) ;  <The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back' 
(1907),  the  stage  adaptation  of  which  was 
most  successfully  produced  by  Sir  Johnston 
Forbes- Robertson;  'They  and  I >  (1909);  'The 
Master  of  Mrs.  Chilvers'  (1911) ;  'Esther 
Castways'  (1913);  'The  Great  (gamble'  (1914); 
<Poor  Little  Thing*  (1914) ;  'The  Street  of  the 
Blank  Wall'  (1916) ;  'Malvina  of  Brittany' 
(1917)  ;  'Cook>  (1917),  etc.  He  rave  a  series 
of  readings  in  the  United  States  in  1914. 

JBSOUB,  Thomu  Spencer,  American 
classical  scholar:  b.  United  States,  about  1863: 
d.  Capri,  Italy,  1914.  He  was  the  son  of  David 
Howell  Jerome.  18th  eovemor  of  Midii^n, 
and  was  mduated  at  the  University  of  Uichi- 
gao  in  1884.  later  stud:^ing  law  at  Harvard. 
He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Detroit; 
but,  possessed  of  abundant  means^  he  went  to 
live  at  Capri,  where  be  devoted  himself  to  the 
critical  study  of  Roman  history  and  acted  as 
consular  agent  Hi*  premature  death  prevented 
the  completion  of  his  work,  of  which  the  only 
published  effort  is  'Roman  Memories  in  the 
Landscape  Seen  from  Caori'  (1914),  which  was 
published  posthumouslv  but  was  finished  at  the 
time  of  his  death  and  is  considered  of  excep- 
tional value, 

JBROHE,  William  Tranent  American 
lawyer  and  politician :  b.  New  York.  18  April 
1&59.  He  entered  Amherst  College,  but  indif- 
fereot  health  compelled  hj^  to  leave.  He 
graduated  from  the  Columbia  Law  School  in 
1884.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  assistant  i^s- 
trict  attorney,  in  which  position  he  saw  much 
of  thepolitical  corruption  prevaiUnf^  in  the  city. 
In  1890  he  was  active  in  the  Municipal  League, 
which  opposed  Tammany :  in  1893  was  assistant 
counsel  of  the  Lexow  Committee,  in  1894  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  70  and  manager  of 
the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Mayor  Sironp.  In  the  same  yen  the  ma^or  ap- 
pointed him  judge  of  the  C^urt  oi  Special  Se»- 
uons.  In  1901  be  was  active  in  the  Fusion 
campaign  ai^ainst  Tammany;  and  in  1902  was 
elected  distnct  attorney  of  New  York  County: 
immediately  after  his  election  be  established 
heaidquarters  in  the  East  Side  of  New  York, 
is  order  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  people 
who  most  needed  hi^  assistance;  in  this  oG&cial 
position  he  has  done  very  effective  work  in  die 
breaking  down  of  the  system  of  protection  of 
vice  and  maladministration  of  justice.  In  1905 
be  was  again  elected  district  attorney  on  an 
independent  tidiet  by  16^55  [Jurality.  In  this 
capacity  be  conducted  the  prosecutions  of 
Harry  K.  Thaw  for  the  murder  of  Stanford 
White;  and  he  was  retained  as  counsel  for  the 
State  of  New  York  in  the  subsequent  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

JKROHK,  Arir..  (own  in  Yavapai  County, 
28  miles  northeast  of  Ptescott,  and  on  the 
United  Verde  and  Pacific  railroads.    There  are 


extensive  mining  interests,  including  copper  and 

Eld;  and  the  town  has  copper  smelters  and 
idred  industries.  Pop.  2,393. 
JEROME  OF  PRAGUE,  Bohemian  re- 
ligious reformer:  b.  Prague,  about  1370;  d. 
there,  30  May  1416.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Prague,  Paris,  Oxford,  Cologne 
and  Heidelberg;  and  was  in  fakh  and  sufter- 


.  _  .  whom  he  was  inferior  only  in  modera- 
tion and  prudence.  His  reputation  for  learning 
was  so  great  that  he  was  employed  by  Ladislaus 
II  of  Poland  to  organize  the  University  of 
Cracow;  and  Sigismund  of  Hungary  caused 
Jerome  to  preach  tetore  him  in  Buda.  He  took 
a  lealous  part  at  Prague  in  the  contest  of  bis 
friend  Huss  against  the  authorities,  and  not  un- 
frequently  proceeded  to  violence,  causing  the 
monks  who  opposed  him  to  be  arrested,  and 
even  had  one  thrown  into  the  Moldau.  He 
publicly  burned  in  1411  the  bull  of  tiie  crusade 
against  Ladislaus  of  Naples  and  the  papal  in- 
dulgences. When  Huss  was  imprisoned  in 
Constance  he  could  not  remain  inactive,  and 
hastened  to  his  defense.  But  attempting  to  re- 
turn to  Prague  the  Duke  of  Sulzbach  caused 
him  to  be  arrested  in  Hirschau  and  carried  in 
chains  to  Constance.  After  an  imprisonment 
of  half  a  year  he  consented  on  11  Sept.  14IS  to 
recant  the  heresies  with  which  he  and  Huss 
were  charged.  But  this  recantadon  did  not  de- 
liver -him,  and  after  languishing  a  year,  he 
solemnly  retracted  his  recantation.  On  30  May 
he  was  burned  at  the  command  of  the  council 
and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the  Rhine. 

JBRRARD,  jgr'ard,  George  Birch,  British 
matnematiciBn :  b.  about  1803;  d.  Long  Stratton, 
Norfolk,  23  Nov.  1863.  He  was  graduated  at 
Trinify  College,  Dublin,  in  1827  and  became 
known  for  bis  work  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  equations,  especially  his  contributions 
toward  the  solution  of  the  general  quintic 
equation,  which  was  afterward  developed  along 
the  lines  followed  by  Jerrard,  Arthur  Cayley 
and  Sir  James  Cockle.  Author  of  'Mathemati- 
cal Researches'  (1832-35)'  'An  Essay  on  the 
Resolution  of  Equations'   (1859). 

JERROLD,  jer'61d,  Douglu  WiUiam,  Eng- 
lish dramatist  and  humorist:  b.  London,  3  Jan. 
1803 ;  d.  Kilburn  Priory,  near  London,  8  June 
18S7.  He  was  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  1813- 
15,  and  then  quilting  the  service,  was  bound  afr- 

Erentice  to  a  printer  in  London.  By  hard  stuay 
e  made  himself  master  of  Latin  and  Italian, 
besides   acquiring  an   extensive  knowledge  of 

Keral  literature,  and  at  first  attempted 
matic  criticism.  The  bent  of  his  genius, 
however,  1^  mainly  in  the  direction  of  dramatic 
writing.  Numberless  pieces  were  produced  by 
him  before  he  was  20.  but  the  first  which  won 
decided  popularity  was  'Black-eyed  Susan.' 
presented  for  300  successive  nights  at  the  - 
Surrey  Theatre  in  1829.  Fortunes  were  made 
out  of  the  play;  but  the  author  only  got  $300 
for  it.  Among  Terrold's  subsequent  dramas 
were  the  'Rent-dav';  'Nell  Gwvnne':  'The 
Housekeeper';  'Prisoner  of  War';  'Bubbles 
of  a  Day'  and  'Time  Works  Wonders,'  the 
last  named  one  of  the  most  successful  comedies 
on  the  English  stage.  He  founded  and  con- 
ducted successively  the  Tllumtnafed  Magadtie 
and  Douglas  Jerrold'i  Shilling  Magaane,  was 
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a  member  of  the  literary  staff  of  Punch,  and  in 
1852  became  editor  of  Lloyd's  Wtekiy  Newt- 
Paper.  To  this  he  contributed  'Mrs,  Gaudle'a 
Curtain  Lectures';  'Punch's  Letters  -to  his 
Son';  the  'Story  of  a  Feather,'  He  wrote 
several  novels,  among  which  are  'The  Mad 
Mode  of  Money',  and  'Chronicles  of  Clover- 
nook'  (1846).  A  selection  of  his  essays,  edited 
Iw  his  grandson,  Walter  Jerrold,  appeared  in 
1903.  Though  a  powerfvd  master  of  satire,  he 
never  allowed  his  wit,  whether  as  an  author  or 
in  private  life,  to  be  tinged  with  malevolence. 
Consult  Jerrold.  W.  B.,  <Life  and  Remains  of 
Douglas  Terrold'  (1859);  Jerrold,  W.  C, 
'Douglas  Jerrold  and  Punch.' 

JERROLD,  William  Blanchard,  English 
journaTist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  eldest  son 
of  Douglas  Jerrold  (q.v.) :  b.  I^ndon,  23  Dec. 
1828;  d.  there.  10  March  1884.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  1857  as  edtlor  of  Lloyd's  News- 
paper, and  as  such  strongly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  North  in  the  American  Civil  War.  Some 
of  his  leading  articles  on  this  subject  were,  by 
instruction  of  the  American  authorities, 
placarded  and  displayed  in  New  York.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  very  successful  farce,  'Cool  as 
a  Cucumber'  (1851),  and  other  plays.  He  also 
wrote  "Swedish  Sketches'  (l8S2);  'Life  of 
Douglas  Jerrold'  (1858),  and  <Lif e  of  Nanoleon 
111',  bis  greatest  work,  which  was  completed  in 
4  vols,  between  1874  and  18^. 

JERSEY,  raland  of.  the  largest,  most  im- 

Krtant  and  most  southerly  of  the  Channel 
ands,  lying  in  the  Engli^  Channel,  and  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain.  It  is  12  miles  long 
and  from  four  to  seven  miles-wide,  and  has  an 
area  of  45  square  miles.  The  distance  to  the 
coast  of  France  is  about  15  miles. '  Rugged  and 
precipitous  in  the  north,  the  interior  is  mostly 
table-land  and  is  well-wooded.  The  principal 
town  is  Saint  Helier.  Pop.  28,000.  The  island 
is  famous  for  a  breed  of  cattle.  Fruit  and 
potatoes  are  largely  grown,  and  are  exported  in 
enormous  quantities.  The  island  was  part  of 
the  old  Norman  provinces  brought  with  the 
Conquest  to  the  Crown  of  England.  The 
speech  of  the  farming  population  is  a  patois 
Norman  French,  but  English  is  spoken  every- 
where, while  the  use  of  modern  French  and 
English  is  a  bi-lingual  feature  of  the  courts  and 
states  governing  body.  Pop.  52,000. 
JERSEY  CATTLE.  See  Cattle, 
JERSEY  (jer'zi)  CITY.  N.  J.,  the  most 
important  suburb  of  New  York  since  the  an- 
nexation of  Brooklyn,  the  second  largest  city 
in  New  Jersey,  and  seat  of  Hudson  County.  It 
occupies  atjout  five  miles  of  the  Hudson  River 
frontage  opposite  lower  New  York:  Paulus 
Hook,  its  starling  point,  is  exactly  opposite  the 
Battery.  It  lies  on  a  peninsula  between  the 
Hudson  and  New  York  Bay  on  one  side,  and 
the  Hackensack  and  Newark  Bay  on  the  other; 
and  is  limited  on  the  south  hy  Bayonne,  which 
takes  up  the  lower  end  of  the  peninsula,  and 
on  the  north  by  Hoboken.  It  has  several  ferry 
lines  to  different  portions  of  New  York, 
operated  bv  the  great  railroads  which  have  their 
terminals  here  — all  the  roadi  from  the  south 
and  west :  the  Pennsylvania.  Erie,  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  Lehigh  Valley,  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western,  New  York,  Susquehanna 
and  Western.  Central  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
West  Shore  line  of   the   New  York  Central. 


The  Morris  Canal  ends'here.  Jersey  Gty  fa  also 
the  terminal  of  several  of  the  most  important 
steamship  lines  between  New  York  and  Europe. 
Its  area  is  12,228  acres,  or  19.1   square  miles. 

The  city  lies  on  a  flat  meadow  about  a  mile 
wide  from  the  river  back  to  a  sharp  bluff;  the 
business  section  occupies  the  former,  the  resi- 
dence district  the  latter,  with  some  very  hand- 
'  some  streets  of  costly  dwellings.  The  munic- 
ipal improvements  are  of  a  hi^  and  thorough 
grade:  paving  (nearly  all  the  streets  are  paved, 
largely  with  granite  and  asphalt),  sewerage, 
water  supply,  etc.  The  trolley  service  extends 
to  all  the  neighboring  section  of  New  Jersey. 
The  parks. are  few  and  very  small,  less  than  in 
almost  any  other  large  American  dty ;  but  along 
the  ridge  in  the  western  part  extends  the 
magtiiticent  Hudson  County  teulevard,  19  miles 
long  (the  entire  length  of  that  counhr  from 
Bavonne  up,  and  five  miles  of  Bergen  County), 
100  feet  wide,  and  with  a  noble  view  of  the 
river  and  upper  New  York,  as  well  as  the 
country  west.  The  city  h^II'with  the  soldiers' 
monument,  lhe_public  library,  the  courthouse, 
the  Dickinson  high  school  and  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment armory,  are  among  the  conspicuous  bulld- 
icgs.    The  intellectual  facilities  of  the  city  are 

food,  aside  from  its  proximity  to  New  York, 
I  has_^  37  public  schools,  besides  16  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  schools,  and  for  higher  edu- 
cation two  public  high  scnools,  Hasbrouck  In- 
stitute (1856),  Saint  Peter's  (Roman  Catholic) 
College  (1878),  Saint  Aloysius  Academy. 
There  is  a  public  library  with  over  10*^000  vol- 
umes. The  hospitals  are  the  City,  Saint  Francis, 
German  and  Christ;  there  are  several  homes 
and  asylums,  and  some  convents. 

The  immense  commercial  and  shipping  inter- 
ests of  the  city,  though  second  only  to  those  of 
New  York,  have  no  separate  statistics,  the  cus- 
toms report  beinp  included  in  that  of  the  latter 
city.  Its  position  on  the  great  river,  with 
Newark  Bay  in  the  rear  and  the  entrance  of 
Kil!  van  Kull  on  the  South,  give  It  a  most  favor- 
able commercial  position,  which  has  been  im- 
proved by  properly  equipped  wharves.  There 
IS  a  steady  ana  coticerted  movement  to  increase 
still  further  these  port  faciKties  by  co-ordina- 
tion of  railroads,  piers  and  terminal  yards  and 
buildings,  with  a  belt  line  railroad.  The  Penn- 
sylvania and  Erie  roads  have  large  grain  ele- 
vators here.  Among  the  leading  industries  are 
those  of  slaughtering  and  meat-packing:  Jer- 
sey City  is  the  meat  depot  of  New  Yodc,  and 
has  several  huge  abattoirs  on  the  river  front 
on  the  Hackensack  meadows  in  the  northwest. 
Its  slaughter-house  products  in  1910  amounted 
to  $22,314,000.  Its  other  manufactures  are 
enormous,  the  total  amounting  to  $128,775,000 
in  1910.  They  are  exceedingly  varied,  no  one 
having  a  great  predominance  except  slaughter- 
ing and  meat  packing  and  tobacco  manufacture 
with  over  $11,065,000  a  year;  other  important 
branches  are  iron  and  steel  goods,  locomotives, 
boilers  and  heating  apparatus ;  bridges,  ships 
and  windmills ;  planing-mill  products,  cars,  car- 
riages, boxes  and  cooperage;  brass,  copper  and 
zinc  goods,  electrical  and  scientific  apparatus; 
potterv  and  glass  lead-pencils  and  famous 
crucibles  used  in  all  chemical  laboratories  and 
smelting  works;  watches  jewelry  and  musical 
instruments;  sugar  and  confectionery;  mineral 
waters  and  patent  medicmes ,  soap  and  candles 
<a  natural  annex  to  the  abattoirs),  and  per- 
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fames;  comi>re«ied  £».;  chemicals,  paints  and 
roofing  materials;  paper  and  window-shades; 
rubber  goads;  silk  thread  and  goods;  oakum) 
fireworks;  pnntijwr  and  writing  inks  and  var- 
nish ;  and  hundreds  of  others.  There  are  three 
national  banks,  and  ID  State  and  private  banks, 
with  loan  and  trust  companies.  The  city  has 
an  active  and  progressive  Giamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  modem  tvpe. 

Since  June  1913  the  city  has  had  a  cotU' 
mission  form  of  ^venmient  with  five  com- 
missioners; most  of  the  other  facials  are  ap- 
E Luted  by  the  commission  except  the  school 
ard  which  is  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The 
assessed  valuation  b  1915  was  $292,796,827; 
the  total  public  debt,  excluding  the  water  debt, 
30  Nov.  1915  was  $10^50,625 ;  the  sinking  fund 
is  aboveJ5,000,000.  The  expenditures  arc  about 
$6^000,000  a  year.  The  largest  sitigle  item  is 
$1,809,4(E.65  for  schools. 

The  population  in  1850  was  6,856;  1860, 
29,226;  1870,82,546:  1880.  120,722;  1890,  163.003; 
■  1900,  206,433;  1910,  267.779-  Of  these  3,704 
were  colored,  58,224  foreign-born,  19,314  Irish, 
18,820  German,  4,642  English,  SSiZ  ItaliatL 

The  site  of  the  city  was  usea  only  as  farm- 
ing land  till  into  the  19th  century  despite  its 
remarkable  position.  In  1802  the  entire  popu- 
lation was  13  in  one  house  with  outbuildings; 
this  was  on  Paulus  Hook,  the  point  owiosile  the 
Battery,  named  after  the  Dutchman  Michael 
Pauw,  who  formerly  owned  it.  Here  in  the 
Revoltitton  the  American  fortifications  had 
been  taken  by  the  British,  and  retaken  and 
destroyed  in  a  most  brilliant  action  by  "Light 
Horse  Harry*  Lee.  In  1804  the  "Associates 
of  the  Jersey  Company"  ■bought  the  land,  and 
laid  it  out  in  streets,  incorporating  it  as  a  vil- 
lage with  a  board  of  selectmen.  In  1820  it  was 
incorporated  as  .the  'Citv  of  Jersey,"  still  with 
a  board  of  selectmen;  in  18^  it  was  reincor- 
porated as  Jersey  City,  with  a  mayor  and  alder- 
men. Repeated  annexations  have  brought  it  to 
its  present  territory;  Van  Vorst  in  1851,  Hud- 
son City  and  Bergen  in  18W,  Greenville  in 
1873.,  It  obtained  a  new  charter  in  1889.  Con- 
sult McLean,  'History  of  Jersey  City'  (1895); 
Eatcm,  'Jersey  City  and  Its  Historic  Sites' 
{1899). 

JBRSEY  SHORE,  Pa.,  torough  in  Ly- 
coming County,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  15 
miles  southwest  of  Williamsport,  on  the  Penn- 
(O'lvania  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudr 
son  River  railroads.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
agricultural  district  and  has  machine  shops. 
foundries,  electric  works,  a  silk  mill  and  other 
industries.    Pop.  5,381. 

JERSEYVILLE,  III.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Jersey  County,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
and  the  Chicago,  Peoria  and  Saint  t,oui9  rail- 
roads. 66  miles  southwest  of  Springfield,  It 
was  settled  in  1839,  incorporated  in  1867,  and 
adopted  a  new  city  charter  in  1897.  It  has  a 
public  library  and  courthouse,  and  being  the 
centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  has  an 
established  trade  in  produce,  fruit,  grain  and 
live-stock  and  has  manufactories  of  shoes.  The 
waterworks  are  owned  by  the  city.  The  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  council. 
Pop.  4.113. 

JERUSALEM,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  psychol- 
^st  and  educator :  b.  Dr£ntc,  Bohemia,  1 1  Oct. 
s  educated  at  Prague,  engaged  in 
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His  works  offer  many  valuable  contributions  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  Author  of  'Zur  Re- 
form der  philosophischen  Fropadeutik'  (1885) ; 
*Lefirbucfa  der  empirischen  Pyschologie'  (1888; 
Sth  ed.,  1912)  ;  'Die  Urteilsfunktion>  (1895)  ; 
'Einleitung  in  die  Fhilosophte'  (1899;  6th  ed., 
1913 ;  eng.  trans,.  1910 ;  trans,  into  Russian, 
Polish  and  Japanese)  ;  'Gedanken  und  Denker* 
(1905;  trans,  of  William  James'  'Pragmat- 
ism'); 'Die  Sodologie  des  l^lrkennens  in  der 
Zukunft'  (1909). 

JERUSALEM  (Greek  HieroHsaiem:  Old 
Hebrew  pronunciation,  Yunuhalem.  Tel-el- 
Amama  tablets,  Uru-sa-lim  "city  of  peace";  As- 
syrian monuments,  Ur-sa-U-im-mit.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  Hierosclyma  is  a  corruption,  from 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  first  syllable 
is  Greek  hittos,  sacred,  Hadrian  renamed  it 
£lia  CapitoUita,  and  its  official  name  was  long 
iEfifl,  even  Arabicized  into  Iliya;  the  Greeks 
called  it  Kafit olios.  Arabic  name,  Beit  el- 
Makdii,  or  simply  el-Mukaddos,  modem  ver- 
nacular el-Kwts,  'the  sanctuary,"   or  et-K»ds 


Jaffa  on  the  Medtttrranean,  15  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  18  from  the  Jordan.  19  from  David's 
first  capital,  Hebron,  and  34 -or  35  from  the  old 
kingdom  of  Samaria :  the  pregnant  Hebrew  his- 
tory was  transacted  in  the  space  of  a  county.  It 
is  126  mites  from  Damascus,  The  position  of 
the  dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepuldire 
is  lat,  31°  46"  45"  N,.  long,  35°  13'  25"  E,  The 
city  lies  in  the  midst  of  an  infertile,  ill-watered 
district,  once  (under  good  government)  made 
(irosperous  by  irrigation,  later  bliriited  W  Turk- 
ish possession.  Ine  rainfall  Is  about  23  inches. 
The  climate  is  hoi  and  irregular  —  rising  *)  112'' 
and  not  sinldng  below  25°,  with  an  annual  mean 
of  62°  —  but  not  malarious;  the  city  is  insani-. 
tary  and  pii^ue-stricken,  but  from  dirt,  lack  of 
sewerage,  bad  water,  and  the  unhygiemc  habits, 
of  the  i«ople.  The  only  natural  water-supply 
(the  drainage  sinking  in  the  soft  limestone)  is 
from  the  Virgin's  Spring  (Gihon),  an  inter- 
mittent natural  siphon  on  a  dolomite  floor,  in  a 
rocky  cave  12  feet  deep  in  the  face  of  the 
eastern  ridge;  this  was  carried  fay  a  rock  and 
masonry  conduit  to  the  rock  and  masonry  Pool 
of  Siloam,  52  x  18,  and  thence  to  another,  the 
Old  Pool;  a  shaft  within  the  walls  led  down  to 
a  rock  channel  communicating  with  the- spring. 
Alt  present  the  water-supply  is  from  rain-tanks 
or  "pools,"  in  and  out  of  the  wdlls.  The  re- 
maining one  of  three  old  aqueducts,  which 
carries  water  when  in  repair,  was  built  by 
PiJate,  There  is  little  trade  except  that  of  local 
shops  for  supplying  tourists;  and  the  manufac- 
ture is  chiefly  of  souvenirs,  as  olive-wood  and 
mother-of-pearl  articles.  Indeed,  as  a  cOmmei^ 
cial  location  it  never  possessed  any  merits,  and 
its  greatness  was  due  to  original  reli- 
gions and  political  status.  It  is  connected  with 
JaSa  (west).  Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (south), 
and  Jericho  (north)  by  carriage-roads;  and  In 
1892  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  to  Jaffa,  with  a 
circuitous  course  of  54  miles,  was  opened  by  a 
French  company, 

'  Jerusalem  was  built  on  several  hills.  "This 
group  of  hilts,  now  represented  tiy  a  nearly  level, 
plateau,  as  the  inner  valleys  have  bec|)  filled  i^. 
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with  the  accumalatioiis  of  ages,  forms  an  oatly- 
iag  spur  of  the  mountains  of  judeiL,  and  has  a 
general  direction  of  north  and  south.  On  the 
north  side  the  ground  is  comparatively  level; 
two  valleys,  on  the  west,  south  and  east,  en- 
circle the  site,  and  gradually  getting  deeper, 
unite  near  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  forruing  one 
valley  which  runs  down  to  the  Dead  Sea.' 
The  modem  city,  much  less  extensive  than 
the    old   in  its   best   estate,  is   a   rouftfa   quad- 

nle  surrounded  by  a  very  irregular  wall,  tiuilt 
le  16th  century  by  Solyman  I,  on  the  lines 
of  the  Crusaders'  fortifications.  It  has  nomi- 
nally eight  Kates,  two  on  each  side;  the  Jaffa 
and  Abd-ul-Hamid  on  the  west  (the  latter  very 
recent),  the  Zion  and  Dunp  on  the  south,  the 
Golden  (dosed  up)  and  Saint  Stephen's  on  the 
east,  and  the  Damascus  and  Herod's  on  the 
north.  The  dtyis  unevenly  divided,  by  the 
main  street  running  from  the  Damascus  gate 
south  to  near  the  Zion  gate,  and  that  running 
east  fronr  the  Jaffa  gate  to  the  Haram-esh- 
dierif,  into  four  'quarters'  in  which  the  great 
religious  divisions  are  s^regated :  the  Mo&am- 
medan,  much  the  lareest.  on  the  northeast,  ad' 
joining  the  original  holy  places;  the  Christian 
next,  on  the  northwest,  where  is  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre;  the  Armenian  on  flie 
southwest;  the  Jewish  on  the  southeast.  The 
streets  arc  crooked,  narrow,  ill-made,  and  dirty, 
and  the  city  has  few  except  historical  attrac- 
tions; the  stream  of  tourists,  however,  has  de- 
veloped civilized  conveniences  such  as  hotels, 
banks,  mercantile  establishments,  etc  Several 
Jewish  colonies  have  been  settled  in  the  envi- 
rons ;  and  since  1&58  a  quarter  has  grown  up 
outside  the  walls  on  the  northwest,  approached 
by  the  Jafia  Gate,  and  containing  consulates, 
Qiristian  churches,  schools,  charitable  institu- 
tions, etc,  but  not  more  sanitary  than  the  old. 
The  city  prior  to  British  occupation  in  1917 
was  the  capital  of  an  independent  sanjak, 
subject  to  the  government  at  Constantinople. 
It  baa  an  execurive  and  a  town  council  with 
representation  of  the  great  religious  divisions. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Catho- 
lic and  Armenian  patriarchs ;  the  smaller  east- 
ern churches  have  resident  bishops ;  and  till  1887 
a  joint  Protestant  bistiopric  was  supported  by 
England  and  Prussia,  with  alternate  bishops, 
but  on  the  death  of  itbe  then  incumbent  Prussia 
withdrew  from  the  arrangement,  and  England 
continued  it  alone.  Pop.  m  1911  about  68,000, 
made  up  of  8,000  Mt^ammedans  10,000  Chris- 
tians and  50,000  Jews.  In  addition,  there  is  * 
.floating  population  of  pilgrims  to  the  sacred 

The  intense  historical  interest  is  centred  on 
memorials  of  the  time  or  localities  of  Da^d 
and  Solomon,  and  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ.  Of  the  former,  the  supreme  interest  is 
in  the  Haram-esh-Sherif,  the  site  of  the  temple, 
and  palace  of  Solomon  and  of  the  later  temples. 
It  is  a  walled  area  about  527x330  yards,  wioi  an 
elevated  platform  in  the  centre  reached  by  steps; 
in  the  centre  is  the  beautiful  Kubbet  es-Salchra, 
or  Dome  of  the  Rock  —  a  wooden  octagon  with 
sides  of  66  feet  7  inches,  decorated  on  the  out- 
side with  marble  and  porcelain  tiles,  each  of  the 
fotir  sides  which  face  the  cardinal  points  hav- 
ing a  square  gate  surmounted  by  a  vaulted  arch. 
Juat  east  of  this  is  the  Chain  Dome,  or  David's 
Place  of  Judgment.    Other  domes  of  interest 


are  near;  but  the  next  most  notable  stnictnre  in 
the  Haram  is  the  mosque  El  Aksa,  at  the  south 
end.  Within  it  are  also  a  beautiful  15th  cen- 
tury fountain,  a  pulpit  of  the  same  date,  a  mod- 
em mosque  called  the  Throne  of  Solomon,  and 
the  fortress  of  Antonia.  Of  the  Christian 
montuuenti,  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the  Christian  quar- 
ter, originally  built  by  Constantihe  the  Great 
over  the  traditional  site  of  the  Crucifixion. 
(See  Holy  Sepulchu).  There  is  a  rotunda, 
with  a  dome  65  feet  in  diameter,  above  a  small 
Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre  i  a  number  of  church 
buildings,  said  to  include  the  site  of  Golgotha 
or  Calvary;  and  22  chapels.  The  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, .along  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  carried 
the  cross  to  Calvary,  follows  the  present  street 
Tarik  Bab  Sitti  Maryam  from  Saint  Stephen's 
Gate.  Several  modem  rfiurches  and  oiher  in- 
stitutions are  also  worth  visiting;  but  the 
thronging  Scriptural  associations  —  besides 
those  mentioned  above,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  the  Vale  of  Hinnom,  etc. —  " 
overshadow  all  else. 

Topognphr  and  Hirtory,—  About  a  mile 
north  of  Jerusalem,  the  main  north  and  south 
watershed  ridge  of  Palestine  turns  to  the  west; 
while  a  spur  called  Olivet,  having  three  pin- 
nacles, runs  first  southeast  one  and  one-half 
miles,  and  then  south  one  and  one- fourth  miles. 
The  space  between  the  two  is  occupied  by  a 
plateau  sloping  southeastward,  and  separated 
on  each  side  from  the  bounding  ridges  by  a 
ravine  300  to  400  feet  deep,  with  steep  and  often 
precipitous  sides.  The  eastern  ravine,  separating 
it_  from  Olivet,  is  the  "brook"  Kedron  or 
Kidron  (Cedron),  which  was  always  a  dry 
bed;  the  western  is  the  Wady  el-Rabibi  (prob- 
ably the  vale  of  Hinnom),  which  after  skirting 
it  001  the  west,  turns  east  along  the  southern  scani 
of  the  plateau  and  joins  the  Kedron.  Througi 
this  plateau  from  north  to  south  runs  a  broader 
and  much  less  deep  and  precipitous  valley,  the 
Tyropceon  ("cheese-makers'  place*)  100  to  ISO 
feet  deep,  thus  dividing  it  into  two  uneven  sec- 
tions :  the  east  ridge  is  continuous,  and  its 
northern  part  was  the  first  occupied ;  the  west- 
cm  part,  the  'new  city,'  is  divided  by  a  lateral 
branch  of  the  Tyropoeon  into  two  summits,  a 
north  and  a  south,  connected  by  a  narrow  saddle 
separating  also  Tyropceon  from  el-Rabahi.  The 
general  height  may  he  stated  as  about  2.500  feet: 
the  eastern  ridge  is  2,440  feet  at  the  north,  and 
descends  southward ;  the  western  north  sutnmit 
is  2.490  feel,  south  summit  2,520.  The  accumu- 
lation of  the  rubbish  of  3,000  years,  however, 
has  greatly  modified  the  contours  of  the  hills 
and  ravines,  obliterating  some  minor  ones  alto- 
gether. The  average  depth  over  the  rock  levels 
IS  30  to  40  feet,  and  in  the  valleys  70,  in  one 
case  reaching  120. 

This  plateau,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
steeply  scarped  bluffs  and  crested  with  hills,  was 
a  natural  fortress;  but  it  had  two  defects^ it 
commanded  nothing  in  particular,  and  its  water- 
supply  (one  spring  intermitting  for  hours  or 
even  a  day  or  two,  and  that  at  the  foot  of  a 
bluff)  was  very  scanty.  Probably  at  the  first, 
as  many  times  since,  army  after  army  marched 
around  it,  and  left  it  untouched  as  of  too  little 
military  significance.  We  first  hear  of  it  on  the 
Tel  el-Amama  tablets  (about  1400  b.c.)  wlieii 
it  is  seemingly  a  little  hiU  fort  with  a  small  gar- 
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rison,  poBslUy  with  a  village  also,  and  die  capi- 
tal of  the  Mand  of  Jerusalem,*  apparently  a 
small  territory  along  the  water^ed.  The  king, 
Abd-Khlba,  is  a  vassal  of  the  king  o£  Egypt, 
and  be^nE  as^stance  against  the  Khabiri  (He~ 
brews?)!  Later  it  is  a  minor  "Jebusite*  cita- 
del: Hebron.  Bethlehem.  Bethel.  Gibeah,  Jeri- 
cho, are  all  more  important.  But  when  David 
undertook  to  form  a  coasoltdaled  Hebrew  king- 
dom, Jerusalem  had  the  transcendent  merit  that 
it  lay  on  the  border  between  Judah  and  the 
northern  tribes,  not  historically  identified  with 
either;  it  was  also  fairly  on  the  central  line  ai 
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against  the  Philistines  and  the  desert  tribes  at 
once.  He  made  terms  with  the  Jebusiles  and 
occupied  the  hill-fort  of  Zion  on  Ophel,  near 
the  only  available  water-supply.  Possibly  a  vil- 
lage grew  up  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill; 
but  it  was  small,  for  the  whole  levy  of  Palestine 
was  but  30,000  men  (2  Sam.  vi,  1),  and  other 
places  held  the  trade.  Solomon  greatly  in- 
creased the  size  of  the  town,  and  built  a  stone 
temple  for  Yahwch  and  a  great  palace.  Under 
Rehoboam  the  place  was  captured  by  Shishak 
of  Egypt;  under  Amaziah  by  Jehoash,  and  its 
walls  partly  leveled.  During  the  palmy  times  of 
the  northern  kingdom  il  was  held  of  small  ac- 
count except  by  me  Judahites :  it  was  only  one 
of  many  places  of  pilgrimage  down  to  Heze- 
kiah's  time,  and  the  northern  prophets  ignore 
it  and  speak  of  Bethel,  Gilgal  and  Beersheba. 
With  the  fall  of  its  northern  neighbor,  for  the 
moment  its  importance  and  wealth  increased; 
it  became  the  one  shrine  which  had  never  been 
defiled  with  the  rites  of  the  native  religions,  the 
centre  of  Jewish  religious  life,  the  one  place 
where  sacrifice  might  be  offered  In  the  later 
days  of  the  monarchy  the  town  spread  beyond 
the  east  ridge  into  the  Tyropceon;  a  second  town 
and  a  trading  quarter  grew  up.  For  a  long 
lime  after  its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
586  the  history  is  scant  and  dubious.  Il  suf- 
fered heavily  under  the  Persian  Elmpire ;  under 
Arlaxerxes  Ochus  the  temple  may  have  been 
destroyed  Alexander's  sacrificing  in  the  tem- 
ple is  mythical ;  and  in  320,  Appian  says,  Ptol- 
emy Soter  destroyed  Ae  city.  TTien  there  was  a 
time  of  peace  and  prosperity,  culminating  in  the 
high-priesthood  of  Simon  II  (219-199  B.c) ; 
after  a  series  of  stru^les  between  the  Ptole- 
mies and  the  Seleueids,  tn  which  the  former  took 
and  garrisoned  the  place  and  the  Jews  helped 
drive  out  the  garrison,  the  Seleueids  obtained 
Palestine  by  treaty  in  197.  When  Antiochus 
Epipbanes  undertook  to  Hellenixe  Palestine  in 
169,  he  took  the  city,  destroyed  the  walls,  plun- 
dered the  temple,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Zeus 
in  place  of  that  to  Yahweh.  Judas  Macabzus 
rebuilt  the  temple  and  the  walls ;  again  razed  by 
the  Greeks,  they  were  again  rebuilt  by  Jona- 
than, Under  the  Hasmoniean  djTiasty  it  ex- 
tended to  the  western  ridge;  there  was  a  new 
palace  and  royal  quarter  of  great  splendor; 
the  city  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish 
world,  and  the  one  great  pilgrim  shrine.  Then 
it  became  tributary  to  Rome,  but  at  least  still 
a  Idtigdom  governed  by  its  own  sovereigns; 
such  it  was  when  Jesus  was  born ;  but  it  shortly 
after  became  a  province  governed  by  a  Roman 
1  of 


government;  and  a  grand  national  revolt  took 
place,  which  in  66  a.d.  gained  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem. Vespasian  was  appointed  to  repress  It; 
and  in  70  a.d.  his  son  Titus,  after  one  of  the 
most  frightful  sieges  in  history,  with  unimagi- 
nable horrors,  to<MC  it.  burned  the  temple,  and 
leveled  the  city  to  the  ground.  Josepfaus  says 
the  city's  population  was  1,000,000,  and  Tacitus 
(probably  from  losephus)  600.000.  Both  arc 
absurd,  those  of  Josephus  are  (Oriental  in  their 
exuKeration.  From  30,000  to  a  maximum 
45,000  may  be  estimated.  It  remained  a  niin 
for  many  years.  In  I3l  Hadrian  visited  the  site 
and  ordered  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  appre- 
hending a  restoration  of  pagan  worsnip,  the 
Jews  broke  out  in  rebellion  imder  Bar-Cochba; 
and  Hadrian,  not  caring  to  set  up  a  new  centre 
of  Jewish  propaganda,  made  it  a  Roman  colony 
called  .£lia  CapiEolina,  and  forbade  Jews  to 
enter  it  on  pain  of  death.  Thence  till  the  time 
of  (^nstantine  nothing  is  known  of  it;  except 
as  a  Jewish  shrine  it  was  nothing.  When  the 
empire  became  Qiristian,  Constantine's  mother, 
Helena,  induced  him  to  cherish  the  seat  of 
Christ's  ministry  and  death ;  and  he  built  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Pilgrims 
flocked  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts,  and  it  be- 
came the  shrine  of  Christendom.  Captured  by 
Khosiii  of  Persia  in  614,  it  was  retaken  by 
Heradius  in  628 ;  but  in  637  was  taken  by  the 
Moslems  under  the  caliph  Omar.    The  line  of 


oppressed,  the  sacred  places  defiled; 
crown  all,  the  overland  caravan  trade  was  cm 
off.  Religious  feeling  and  mercantile  interest 
together  roused  Europe  to  the  crusades,  and 
Jerusalem  was  taken  b^  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in 
1099,  becoming  the  capital  of  a  Christian  mon- 
ard^.  This  maintained  a  precarious  existence 
till  1187,  when  Saladin  recaptured  the  city  and 
it  remained  in  Mohammedan  possession  a^n 
for  730  years,  up  to  Dec  1917  when  in  the  Pal- 
estinian campaign  of  the  World  War  it  sur- 
rendered after  a  short  siege  to  British  troops 
under  General  Sir  E.  H.  A^enby. 

Bibliography, —  Among  the  many  excellent 
works  on  the  subject,  consult,  for  topography 
and  ancient  history,  the  article  Jerusalem  in  the 
•Enarcloptedia  Bitlica,"  by  W.  R.  and  G.  A. 
Smith  and  Colonel  Conder ;  also  for  topography. 
Colonel  Conder  in  Hastings'  'Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.'  Consult  also  Warren  and  Conder's 
"Jerosalem'  {1884,  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund),  contaimng  a  large  portfolio  of  plates; 
Wilson's  'Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem' 
(1868),  the  basis  of  all  modem  work;  De 
Vogue's  'Temple  de  Jfirusalem>  (1864);  Le 
Strange's  'Palestine  under  the  Moslems*  (1890, 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund),  the  only  book 
based  on  Arahic  writers ;  Besant  and  Palmer's 
•Jerusalem,  the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin* 
{4th  od.,  1899) ;  Atkins,  G.  G^  'Jerusalem;  Past 
and  Present'  (1918);  G.  A.  Smith's  <Jerusalem 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  a.d.  70'  (2  vols., 
1908)  ;  also  his  'Historical  Geography*  of  Pal- 
estine; Watson,  'Jerusalem*  in  the  Mediieval 
Towns  Series;  the  ^Quarterly  Statements*  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  and  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  (German  Palestinian  Society. 

JSRUSALEH,  Conncns  or  Sraedi  of.  a 
numb«r  of  councils  held  at  Jerusalem  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  xv),  of  whidi 
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six  are  of  prime  importance.  (1)  The  first 
ecclesiastical  council,  Iwlieved  to  bave  been  held 
about  47  and  mentioned  in  Acts  xv.  discussed 
the  ortent  to  which  Judaic  law  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  Christian  Charch.  The  council 
gave  three  decisions  r  (a)  abstention  from 
meats  which  had  been  offered  to  idols ;  (b)  from 
blood  and  strangled  things;  (c)  from  fornica- 
tion. (2)  In  335  an  attempt  was  made  to  heal 
the  differences  in  the  church  at  the  time  of  the 
meedng  of  the  bishops  to  consecrate  the  church 
of  the  Hol;^  Seijulchre,  and  Arius  was  restored 
to  fellowship  and  permitted  to  return  to  Alex- 
andria. (3)  In  349  Maximus,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  and  60  other  bishops  met  upon  the 
return  of  Alh^nasius  to  Alexandria,  rescinded 
the  decree  published  against  him  and  dispatched 
a  synodal  letter  to  the  church  in  Alexandria. 
(4)  In  399,  held  in  response  to  an  appeal  from 
TfaeophiluE  of  Alexandria  to  sustain  the  decree 
against  the  Origenists ;  the  decree  was  confirmed 
and  the  resolution  to  bold  no  communion  with 
those  who  denied  the  equality  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  was  passed.  (5)  In  553  the  acts 
of  the  fifth  Ecumenical  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople were  received  by  all  the  bishops  of  Pales- 
tine except  Alexander  of  At»)ene,  who,  beittR 
absent,  was  deposed.  (6)  In  1672  the  most  not- 
able council  was  held,  convened  by  Dositheus, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  object  of 
eradicating  Calvinism.  It  was  attended  ^  53 
prelates,  six  metropolitans  and  other  ofhcers 
and  members  of  the  church.  It  rejected  uncon- 
ditional predestination  and  justification  by  faith 
alone,  and  advocated  the  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trines of  t  ran  substantiation  and  of  puntatorv. 
Its  decisions  were  the  cause  of  considerable 
trouble  in  the  Eastern  church,  charges  of  lean- 
ings toward  Romanism  being  made,  although 
the  council  had  specifically  pronounced  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  affirmation  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  both  Father  and  Son. 
The  pronouncements  of  this  council  are  re- 
garded on  the  whole  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant expressions  of  f  ith  of  the  Eastern  church. 

JERUSALEM  CHAMBER,  a  Iarf;e  hall  in 
tke  deanery  of  Westminster,  noted  for  its  his- 
torical associations.  It  was  built  for  Abbot 
Littlington,  1376-86.  Henry  IV  died  in  it,  20 
March  1413.  It  was  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  in  1643,  also  of  the  com- 
pany of  revisers  of  the  New  Testament  of 
1881.  The  Old  Testament  Company  also  met 
rtierc  part  of  the  time.  Before  they  were 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Addison  (1719) 
and  Congreve  J 1728)  lay  in  state  in  the  hall. 
TTie  name  of  tne  hall  was  probably  given  be- 
cause of  the  tapestries  on  the  walls  depictins 
scenes  from  Jerusalem, 

JERUSALEM  CHERRY,  an  ornamental 
house  plant  ot  the  nightshade  family,  tolanum 
capsicastnim  and  sotanum  pseudo-capsicum,  of 
which  the  latter  species  is  a  native  of  Madeira. 
The  plant  attains  a  height  of  from  one  to  three 
feet  with  oblanceolate  leaves  borne  on  short 
stems,  and  smalt  white  flowers  followed  by 
bri^t  red  or  yellow  berries  the  size  and  ap- 
pearance of  cherries.  It  is  Teadi\y  propapited 
by  either  seed  or  cuttings.  It  is  sometimes 
called  "winter  cherry,*  and  its  fruit  is  inedible. 

JERUSALEM  CREED,  the  confession  of 
faith  generally  believed  to  have  been  taught  by 
Saint  C^ril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  catechetical  lec- 


tures about  347  A.D.,  based  upon  the  Nicmtf 
creed  of  325  a.d.  and  amoUlied  by  Cyril  upon 
his  return  from  exile  in  362  a.d.  It  reads:  "I 
believe  in  oDe  God,  the  Father  Almi^ty,  maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  Uiings  visible 
and  invisible;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  by  the 
Father  before  all  worlds,  very  God,  by  whom 
all  things  were  made,  who  was  incarnate  and 
made  man,  crucified  and  buried,  and  the  third 
day  ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  sat  down 
-   "-       ■  '  '  ■     id  of  the  Father;  and  i: 


IRK  to  judge  quick  and  dead.  And  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  paraclete,  who  spake  by  the  prophets ; 
and  in  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of^  sins; 


holy  catholic  church;  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flesh;  and  in  life  everlasting.*  It 
forms  the  basis  of  the  creed  adopted  by  the 
council  of  Constantinopte,  381  aj>.  Consult 
Schaff,  Dr.  P.,  'The  Creeds  of  Christendom' 
(3  vols.,  1877) ;  'The  Library  of  the  Fathers' 
(Vol.  II,  Oxford  translation,  1832) ;  Riddle, 
'Christian  Antiguities* ;  Curtis,  'Creeds  and 
Confessions'   (1911). 

JERUSALEM  DELIVERKD.  In  dealing 
with  the  'Jerusalem  Delivered'  flSSl),  critics 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  from  Tasso's 
dialogues  and  from  his  later  version  of  the 
poem  ('Jerusalem  Regained,'  1593),  the  con- 
siderations which  determined  for  the  author  its 
content  and  its  form.  In  his  critical  theory 
■plot"  and  'ornament*  are  basic  and  distinct 
categories ;  while  prominent  before  his  mind 
were  the  successful  examples  of  Ariosto,  Boiardo 
and  Pulci.  These  chivalric  romances  were 
loose  agglomerations  of  episodes  related  but 
tenuously  to  a  central  theme.  Tasso  consciously 
strove  to  build  a  poem  of  the  same  kind  that 
would  conform  however,  as  regards  the  cate- 
gory of  plot,  to  the  canons  of  Aristotle's 
'Poetics'  as  modified  by  himself.  It  would 
have  a  unified  theme  to  constitute  a  major  in- 
terest. To  this  the  episodic  would  be  subject  in 
the  category  of  ornament.  As  an  Italian  of 
his  time,  Tasso  conceived  of  religion,  rather 
than  patriotism  as  the  subject  of  most  lasting 
interest  (the  traditional  motive  of  the  ancient 
epic) ,  But  the  imaginative  tale,  whether 
patriotic  or  religious,  must  to  convey  its  mes- 
sage to  the  reader,  carry  Ine  conviction  of  his- 
torical narrative  (doctrine  of  verisimilitude'). 
Actual  history  does  not  leave  room  for  the  dis- 
tinctive act  of  the  poet:  invention.  He  must 
select  accordingly  a  subject  which,  recognized 
as  history,  will  be  but  so  vagiiely  known  in 
detail  that  the  fictitious  will  be  accepted  as  true. 
The  Turkish  menace  was  the  terror  of  Tasso's 
time;  and  one  of  the  poetic  commonplaces  was 
to  incite  Christian  Europe  to  a  new  Crusade, 
The  subject  of  the  holy  wars  thus  imposed 
itself  upon  him  for  reasons  of  piety,  present 
interest,  and  theoretical  suitability.  He  chose 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Geoffrey  of 
Bouillon  (First  Crusade,  a,d.  1096-99)  ;  its  epic 
motive  was  to  be  the  triumph  of  the  just  man 
through  God  over  the  wiles  of  sin  and  the 
obstacles   set   by   evil    fortune. 

The  operation  of  Tasso's  pious  purpoM  and 
ot  his  critical  theory  can  be  traced  throu^  the 
'Jerusalem  Delivered*  in  the  parte  that  are 
worthless.  The  theme  that  gives  his  much 
sought  logical  unity  is  mechanical  and  unimagi- 
native.   His  just  man,  Geoffrey,  is  a  Ufelecs 
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abstraction,  his  Divinity  a  dtfll  magjdan  work- 
iricr  in  roundabout  vsys  to  produce  miracles  not 

th   the   trouble.     The   preoccupation  of   the 


roundabout  v/ays  to  produce  miracles 
The  preoccupation  of 
mora]  purpose  contributes  some  allegory  that 


shallow  if  geometrically  logical.  The  episodes 
gain  nothing  from  their  dependence  on  toe  plot ; 
while  the  theory  of  ornament  as  applied  to 
style  carries  metapbor-making  to  extremes  that 
have  interest  only  historically  as  scttinc  a 
fashion  henceforth  current  in  the  most  decaaent 
period  of  Italian  letters.  So  far  as  tho 
'Jerusalem  Delivered'  is  a  regular  epic,  it  is 
dead.  It  lives  only  as  a  fantastic  romance 
that  gave  free  play  to  Tasso's  siq>rerae  genius 
in  the  moods  associated  with  the  elegy  and 
the  idyll. 

As  the  religious  spirit  overrides  Tasso's 
biography  so  it  overrides  the  strong  passions 
of  his  soul.  He  fell  intensely  the  beauty  of 
life;  he  was  deeply  attached  to  rile  exterior 
world;  he  knew  the  inspirations  of  love,  the 
allurements  of  sensuous  pleasure.  He  never 
surmounted  entirely  the  thought  of  death ; 
rather  he  knows  to  the  full  what  delusion 
means,  the  anguish  of  separation  from  loved 
objects  and  people,  solitiide,  helplessness, 
despair.  So  he  knows  also  the  value  of  the 
Christian  promise ;  and  paying  submissive 
tribute  to  the  anthropomorphic  aspect)  of 
dogma,  he  rises  through  faith  to  a  vivid  realiza- 
tion of  true  Christian  experience.  These  are 
the  elements  of  the  lyric  exaltation  that  has 
made  some  of  his  episodes  immortal.  In 
Sophronia  he  incarnates  a  mood  of  religious 
rapture  indifferent  to  death  and  to  worldly  love, 
so  completely  does  the  martyr  feel  herself  safe 
with  God ;  whereas  her  lover,  Olindo,  snatches 
at  the  last  consolations  of  life,  rebelling  in 
despair  at  the  thought  of  what  death  makes 
forever  impossible.  Death  and  love  are  once 
more  set  in  contrast  in  the  death  and  conversion 
of  Clorinda.  Here  is  a  violent  sob  of  fare- 
well accentuated  by  the  bitterness  of  avoidable 
error  —  the  great  motive  that  romanticism  has 
always  played  on  to  rouse  extreme  effects  of 
pathos.  But  love  siruffgles  over  the  ^rave  to 
console  with  the  softening  and  sweetening  hope 
in  the  Resurrection.  Clorinda's  mute  benedic- 
tion on  Tancred  is  one  of  the  most  moving 
touches  in  all  poetry.  Erminia's  flight  lo  the 
Christian  camp  over  a  moonlit  solitude  is  a 
complex  experience  of  humility,  surrender,  de- 
votion, expressing  in  words  filled  with  beautiful 
Vei^lian  echoes,  a  suffocated  lament  for  un- 
realizable yearnings.  In  Ae  Story  of  'Armida* 
the  idyllic  sweetness,  the  sensuous  suppres- 
sions of  the  <Aminta>  return,  to  sngeest  behind 
a  graceful  veil  of  modesty  the  fascination  of 
sex  allurement. 

Tasso's  orthodoxy  in  religion  and  in  critical 
theory,  his  development  of  ingenuity  in 
metaphor,  his  impeccable  Pelracchism,  his 
urbane  preciosity,  his  skill  in  classic  allusion, 
his  elegant  fancy,  conquered  the  aristocratic 
circles  of  the  next  two  centuries'  in  Europe, 
when  everyone  ranked  hini  as  superior  to 
Petrarch  and  Dante  —  this,  in  spite  of  a  fatuous 
pedantic  quarrel  over  the  theory  of  the  epic 
which  embittered  the  poet's  later  years  and 
lasted  for  several  decades  after  his  death.  The 
Romantic  movement  of  the  19th  century,  re- 
jecting most  of  the  critical  tradition  from  which 
Tasso  drew,  justly  relegated  him  to  a  more 
modest   position   in    the   literary  hierarchy  of 


Italy.     In   virtue   of   his   story-telliog  gift,   the 

common  people  of  all  regions  of  that  country 
have  accorded  to  the  'Jerusalem  Delivered'  a 
popularity,  as  a  code-book  of  rustic  chivalry, 
second  only  to  the  legeiids  of  Roland  and 
Charlemagne  still  so  current  in  the  South. 
The  poem  endures  in  literature  as  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  ideals  and  mental  traits  of  the 
Italian  Counter-Reform  and  as  the  greatest 
product  of  the  preceptual  xstheiics  of  the 
Reoaissanoe.  Tasso's  only  equals  among 
Italiaos  in  religious  literattne  are  Dante  ana 
Fogazcaro. 

Abthur  LiviNcaioN. 

JERUSALEM  OAK.    See  Goosooot. 

JERUSALEM  PLANK  ROAD.  Engage- 
inent  near.  After  the  battle  of  Cold  ffiirbor 
(q.v.),  1-3  June  1864,  General  Grant  crossed  to 
uie-soulh  of  James  River,  made  unsuccessful 
assaults  upon  the  Petersburg  intrenchmcnls,  15- 
18  June,  and.  then  determined  to  invest  the  citv 
partially  by  a  line  of  works  toward  the  South 
Side  Railroad,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  2lst 
the  Fifth  corps  rested  its  left  on  the  Jerusalem 
Plank  Road.  The  Second  corps,  followed  by 
the  Sixth,  was  moved  across  the  road  with  the 
intention  of  seizing  the  Weldon  Railroad  at  a 
point  near  Globe  lavern  next  day,  and  with  the 
expectation  of  seizins;  also  the  South  Side  Rail- 
road, and  cutting  Lee's  communication  with 
Lynchburg.  At  night  the  Sixth  corps  was  in 
rear  of  the  left  of  the  Second.  The  orders  for 
the  22d  were  that  the  Fifth  corps  should  hold 
fast  its  position  in  front  of  the  Confederate  tn< 
trenchments,  while  the  Second  and  Sixth 
swung  to  the  right,  and  forward  on  its  left, 
each  division  intrenching  as  it  came  into  line. 
In  the  movement  the  corps  commanders  at  first 
were  directed  to  keep  up  connection,  then  they 
were  ordered  to  move  without  regard  to  each 
other,  each  takJng  care  of  his  own  Ranks. 
The  Second  and  Sixth  corps  moved  chiefly 
through  densely  wooded  thickets ;  the  Second 
on  the  right  and  near  the  Confederate  works ; 
the  Sixth  at  ri^ht  angles  lo  the  Second  toward 
the  Weldon  Railroad.  Gibbon's  division  of  the 
Second  corps  had  swung  in  on  the  left  of  the 
Fifth  and  intrenched,  Mott's  division  was  in- 
trenching, and  Barlow's  division,  on  the  left, 
was  not  yet  tn  position,  when  the  last  named 
was-  attacked.  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  bad  been  sent 
down  the  Weldon  Railroad  to  oppose  Meade's 
attempt  upon  it  He  had  the  three  divisions  of 
Wilcox,  Mahone  and  Bushrod  Johnson.  Leav- 
ing Wilcox  to  oppose  the  Sixth  corps,  which 
had  not  come  up  on  the  left  of  the  Second, 
Hill,  about  3  p.m.,  passed  Mahone  and  Johnson 
through  the  opening  between  the  two  corps  and 
struck  Barlow  in  fiank  and  rear,  driving  him 
back  in  confusion  to  the  position^  from  which 
he  had  advanced  in  the  morning^  and  taking 
many  prisoners.  Moti's  division,  on  Barlow's 
right,  fell  back  precipitately,  and  then  Hill 
struck  Gibbon's  left  brigade  in  front,  flank  and 
rear,  causing  it  to  give  way  and  abandon  a  bat- 
tery of  four  guns.  So  sudden  and  unexpected 
was  this  attack  upon  Gibbon  thai  the  greater 
part  of  several  regiments  were  captured  with 
their  colors.  Gibbon  made  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  recover  the  lost  portion  of  bis  line. 
Hill  returned  to  his  intrencmnents,  leaving  some 
force  on  the  railroad,  and  toward  evening  the 
Second  corps  was  thrown  forward;  but  il  was 
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not  undl  next  morning  that  it  occujried  the 
Kround  from  which  it  bad  been  dnven,  the 
Sixth  corps,  forming  on  its  left,  thrown  back 
facing  the  W<ldon  Railroad,  and  about  a  mile 
from  it.  The  Union  loss  on  the  22d,  cottfined 
almost  entirely  to  the  Second  corps,  was  nearly 
2,000,  of  whom  about  1,700  were  pnsonen.  The 
Confederate  loss  is  unknown.  Consult  'War 
of  Rebellion  — Official  Records'  (,V6i.  XL, 
Washington  18»»-190l) ;  Humphreys,  A.  A., 
'The  Virginia  Campaign  of  1864-65>  (New 
York  Iffll);  Walker,  F.  A.,  <Histoi2  of  the 
Second  Army  Corps'    (New  York  1886). 

JBRVIS,  jer'vls  or  jar'vis,  John,  Eabl  » 
St,  Vincent,  British  adrtiiral:  b.  Ueadford, 
Staffordshire,  9  Jan.  1735;  d.  14  Uarch  1823.  He 
entered  the  navy  4  Tan.  1749,  was  promoted 
lieutenant  19  Feb.  17SS  look  part  in  the  capture 
of  Quebec,  and  in  1759  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  sloop  Scorpion.  He  became 
post-captain  in  1760,  and  in  17»-72  he  com- 
mandea  the  Alarm,  stationed  in  Mediterrwiean 
waters.  He  was  then  put  on  half-pay  and 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  European 
waters,  making  many  valuable  notes  on  naval 
affairs.  During  the  American  Revolution  he 
commanded  the  80-gun  Foudroyant,  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Ushanl  on  27  July  1778,  in  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  on  19  April  1782  he 
captured  the  French  man-of-war  Ptgase,  for 
which  achievement  he  was  made  K-B.  He  was 
sent  to  Parliament  for  Launceston  in  1783  and 
for  Yarmouth  in  1784.  He  became  vice-admiral 
in  1793  and  until  179S  commanded  the  naval 
operations  against  the  French  in  the  Wejt  In- 
dies. He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  fleet  in  179S,  receiving  rank 
as  admiral,  and  successfully  maintained  the 
blockade  of  Toulon.  Upon  the  alliance  of 
Spain  and  France  and  the  occupation  of  Italy 
by  the  French  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  bis 
fleet  to  the  Atlantic,  and  on  14  Feb.  1797  he 
engaged  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Saint  Vincent  at 
heavy  odds  and  completely  routed  it.  For  ihts 
victory  he  was  granted  his  earldom  and  a  pen- 
sion of  f3,000.  In  1797,  during  the  general 
mutinies  at  Spithead  and  No  re,  his  prompt 
measures  and  the  high  state  of  discipline  in 
which  he  maintained  his  command  were  suc- 
cessful in  keepine  his  ships  free  from  the 
trouble.  He  was  often  hitterlv  cridcized  as  a 
disciplinarian,  his  firmness  extending  to  his  of- 
ficers' conduct  as  well  as  that  of  the  sailors; 
but  Lord  Nelson,  whose  methods  were  wholly 
different,  acknowledged  the  efficiency  of  Lord 
St.  Vincent's  measures  and  the  necessity  for 
them  at  the  time.  Nelson's  victory  at  the  tat- 
tle of  the  Nile  was  largely  due  to  the  high 
discipline  which  St.  Vincent  had  inaugurated. 
He  resigned  his  command  because  of  iff  health 
in  1799  and  upon  return  to  duty  in  1800  he 
took  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  where  he 
instituted  his  usual  disciplinary  methods  to  the 
great  indignation  of  his  officers  and  crew^  but 
with  salutary  results  so  far  as  the  efficiency 
of  the  fleet  was  concerned,  as  he  was  able  to 
maintain  the  blockade  of  Brest  for  121  days. 
He  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1801-03 
and  was  feariessly  dictatorial  in  the  institution 
of  reforms  at  the  dockyards,  but  was  opposed 
by  Pitt  on  the  grounds  that  he  failed  to  see 
the  necessity  of  preparing  the  fleet  for  war. 
He  refused  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet 
under  Pitfs  ministry  in  1803,  assiimed  it  after 


Pitt's  death  in  1806,  but  asked  to  >be  relieved 
in  1807.  The  rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Georee  IV  at  the  time 
of  his  coronation.  Lord  St,  Vincent  ranks 
high  among  the  commanders  of  his  time, 
through  whom  the  supremacy  of  British  naval 
power  was  established,  Tne  biographies  by 
Tucker  (2  vols.,  1844)  and  Brenton  (1838)  are 
not  considered  authoritative  in  the  best  sense. 
Consult  Langhton,  'From  Howard  to  Nelson' 
(1899)  ;  Mahan,  A.  T.,  'Traes  of  Naval  Heroes' 
(1901);  Anson,  'Life  of  John  Tervis,  Admiral 
Lord  St,  Vincent'  (1913). 

JXKVOIS,  j^r-vTs,  Sn  William  FnmciB 
Dniminond,  Bntish  general  and  engineer :  b. 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  10  Sept.  1821 ;  A  Bitieme, 
Hampshire,  16  Aug.  1897.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich 
and  was  commissioned  second  beutenant  in  the 
Royal  Engineers  19  March  1839.  He  was  or- 
dered to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1841,  where 
be  remained  on  engineering  <uity  and  in  active 
service  against  the  Boers  and  Kaffirs  until  1848. 
Returning  to  England  be  continued  in  the  en- 
^neering  service.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
uispector-general  of  fortifications  at  the  War 
Office  7  April  1SS6,  and  in  1857  became  in 
addition  secretacy  to  the  defense  committee. 
He  prepared  the  plans  for  the  defense  of  Lon- 
don in  case  of  invasion  during  the  period 
when  war  with  France  was  threatened  in  1857, 
and  in  1859  drafted  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions for  defenses  calling  for  an  ^propriation 
of  i7,0OO,O0O;  which  was  granted  bv  Parliament. 
He  was  appointed  director  of  works  fpr  fortifi- 
cations in  1862,  and  in  1863  made  an  official  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  fortifications  of  (Canada 
and  Bermuda,  also  visiting  those  of  eastern 
United  States,  He  afterward  inspected  the 
process  of  fortifications  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  Ei^ire,  and  upon  the  completion  of  the 
work  in  1^4  it  was  found  that  he  had  carried 
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!  plans  submitted  to  Parliament  and  kept 
within  the  £7,46(XOO0  appropriation  by  a  margin 
of  £40,000.  He  was  eovemor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  in  1875-7/7  of  South  Australia  in 
1877-82,  retiring  from  military  service  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant^neral  7  April  1882. 
He  served  as  govcmor  ofNew  Zealand  in  1882- 
89,  when  be  returned  to  England  with  an 
enviable  record  for  both  ability  and  popularity. 
He  served'  on  the  consultative  committee  on 
coast  defense  duties  under  Edward  Stanhope 
in  1890.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
a  loiight  commander  of  the  Orders  of  Saint 
(jcorge  and  Saint  Michael,  and  author  of  nu- 
merous valuable  reports  on  problems  of  defense. 

JESHURUN  is  a  tender  and  affectionate 
poetical  term  applied  to  the  t)eople  of  Israel 
occurring  fotlr  times  in  the  Old  Testament, 
It  is  variously  interpreted.  Kimchi  says  "Israel 
is  'SO  called  as  being  just  amon^  the  nations,* 
Gesenius  traps! ates  it  as  'a  nghteous  little 
people.* 

JKSI,  ya'zS,  or  lESI  (anc.  X.m),  Italy, 
city  and  episcopal  see  of  the  Marches  in  the 
province  of  Ancona,  on  the  River  Esino,  17 
miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Ancona.  Its  walls 
date  from  mediaeval  times  and  are  well-pre- 
served. "The  cathedral  of  Saint  Septimius  was 
built  in  308,  and  the  Palazzo  del  Commune  in  ■ 
1487-1503.  There  is  a  libtaiy  containing  paint- 
ings by  Lorenzo  Lotto,  and  a  castle  built  by 
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JBSPBRBBN  —  lESSra. 


Bacdo  Pontelli  in  I4SS.  The  town  takes  its 
name  from  the  river,  which  frotn  250  b.c.  to 
about  62  B.C.  formed  the  boundary  of  Italy. 
The  ancient  town  j£sis  was  a  colony  used  by 
the  Romans  as  a  recruiting  ground.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Emperor  Frederick  II,  as  well  as 
of  the  composer  Giovanni  Battista  Fergolesi. 
Pop.  commune,  24,777. 

JESPBKSBN,  yes'pir-sen,  Jens  Otto 
Harry,  Danish  philologist:  b.  Randers,  1860. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen where  he  became  professor  of  English 
in  1893.    He  was  associate  editor  of  Datua  in 


Saint  Louis  in  1904  and  at  Columbia  Universi^ 
and  the  University  of  California  in  1909-10, 
His  literary  works  deal  chiefly  with  phonetics. 
Author  of  'The  Articulation  of  Speech  Sounds' 
(1889);  'Chausers  Uv  og  Digtning'  (1893); 
*Fonetik  Ljeren  om  Sproglyd'  (1897-99)  ; 
'Sprogundervisning*  (1901;  Eng.  trans.,  1904); 
.'Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage* (1905)  ;  'Modem  English  Grammar* 
(19»);  'Lehrbuch  der  Phonetik'  (1913); 
'Storre  engelsk  grammatik  pii  historisk  grund- 
lag  (190^-14) ;  'Engelskc  Laessestykker* 
(1914),  etc. 

JESSAMY  BRIDE,  The,  name  given  in 
compliment  fay  (^Idsmidi  to  Mary  Homeck,  a 
relative  of  Reynolds  and  a  member  of  a  family 
with  whom  the  author  was  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
Hiss  Horneck  was  thourfit  to  be  the  object  of 
affection  on  the  part  of  Goldsmith.  She  became 
Mrs.  Gwynn  and  afterward  gave  to  Prior  her 
recollections  of  the  author.  •Jessamy*  is  a 
poetic  name  for  jasmine. 


,  jis'si,  in  the  Bible  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  house  of  David,  who  was  his  son. 
WfaOe   Saul   was   persecuting   David  he   took 


the  genealocy  of  Jesus  Christ  as  given  in  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  he  Is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  ancestors,  as  (Hirist  in  the  New 
Testament  is  hailed  'Son  of  David.'  This  fact 
has  suggested  some  of  the  most  interesting  crea- 
tions of  mediaeval  art,  and  what  is  called  a 
•Jesse  window"  is  a  stained  glass  church  win- 
clow  in  which  Jesse  is  depicted  as  the  root  of 
a  tree  which  bears  as  its  fruit  David  and  other 
heroes  and  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
the  infant  Jesus  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  on 
the  hi^est  branch. 

JBSSE,  Edward,  English  author  and  nat- 
uralist: b.  Hutton  Cranswidt  Yorkshire,  14 
Jan.  1780;  d.  Brighton,  28  March  1868.  He  was 
secretary  to  Lord  Dartmouth  and  was  ap- 
pointed successively  to  a  clerkship  in  the  woods 
and  forestry  office  and  deputy  surveyor  of  the 
royal  parks  and  palaces.  His  love  for  natural 
history  was  fostered  by  his  residence  in  Rich- 
mond Park,  and  later  in  Bushey  Park,  and  at 
Hampton,  where  he  was  connected  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
While  not  possessed  of  scientific  training  Jesse's 

EDwers  of  observation  and  facility  in  expressing 
imself  gave  a  considerable  popularity  to  his 
writings.  Author  of  'Gleanings  in  Natural 
History*  n832-35>;  'An  Angler's  Rambles* 
(1836);  <Anecdotes  of  Dogs"  (1846);  'Lec- 
tores  on  Natural  History'  (1863).  He  edited 
Izaah    Walton's    <Compleat    Angler*;    (Albert 


White's  <Se!bome' ;  and  L.  Ritchie's  'Windsor 
Castle.'  He  also  wrote  handbooks  to  Windsor, 
Hampton  Court  and  other  places  of  note. 

JESSB,  John  Henaage,  English  historian. 


afterward  became  a  clerk  in  the  admiralty, 
where  he  served  for  many  years.  He  early  de- 
veloped a  taste  for  literature  and  while  his 
initial  attempts  at  verse  and  drama  were  of  lit- 
tle inoment  his  later  work  possesses  consider- 
able value  as  presenting  the  times  of  which  he 
wrote  from  the  social  and  anecdotal  side  of 
history.  Author  of  'Memoirs  of  the  Ourt  of 
England  During  the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts' 
(1840):  'George  Selwyn  and  His  Contempora- 
ries' (1843;  new  ed.,  1882);  'Memoirs  of  the 
Pretenders  and  their  Adherents'  (1845)  ;  'Lit- 
erary and  Historical  Memoirs  of  London* 
(1847);  'London  and  Its  Celebrities'  (1850); 
•Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  George 
the  Third'  (1867);  'Memoirs  of  Celebrated 
Etonians'  (1875),  etc.  A  collected  edition  of 
his  works  was  piAlishcd  (30  vols.,  London 
1901). 

JESSI^  Richard  Henry,  American  edu- 
cator r  b.  Epping  Forest,  Lancaster  County,  Va., 
1  March  1853.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  ih  1875.  He  studied  at  L«p- 
zig  in  18S5.  Inspected  German  schools  in  189a 
Studied  at  Munich,  spring  and  summer  seme^ 
ter,  1905;  at  Berlin,  fall  and  winter  semester, 
1905-06;  was  dean  of  the  academic  department 
of  the  University  of  Louisiana  from  1878  till 
its  union  with  Tulane  University  in  1884,  in 


1891.      From   July   1891    to   July   1908   he   was 

S resident  of  the  University  of  Mbsourl.  From 
l-heal(h  he  resigned  as  utuversity  president 
and  entered  by  invitation  upon  The  Carnegie 
Fonndation.  He  has  served  as  president  of 
die  Uissouri  State  Teachers'  Association,  the 
Sonthem  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  the  Naiional  Association  of  State  Um- 
versitics  and  the  Baptist  Congress.  Id  1904  he 
was  awarded  a  commemorative  diploma  and 
medal  at  the  Saint  Louis  Exfiosition  for  his 
services  to  education.  He  is  author  of  'Mis- 
souri Literature'  (1901),  with  E.  A.  Allen,  and 
of  papers  in  the  transactions  of  various  socie- 
ties. 

JESi 
b.  Lond 

1883.  He  was  of  Jewisli  parentage  s._._  ,._. 
educated  at  University  College,  London,  where 
he  became  a  fellow  in  1846:  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1847,  was  called 
within  the  bar  and  became  a  bencher  in  1865, 
and  in  1868  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for 
Dover.  He  attracted  Gladstone's  favorable  no- 
tice in  1869  by  two  sound  speeches  on  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill,  and  in  1871  he  was  appointed  Solici- 
tor-(ieneral.  He  succeeded  Lord  Romitly  as 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1873,  was  sworn  a  privy 
councillor  and  resigned  lus  seat  in  Parliament 
The  Judicature  Act  of  1881  made  him  presi- 
dent of  the  First  C^urt  of  Appeal  where  he 
served  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  nota- 
ble as  a  judge  for  his  wide  learning,  his  quick, 
judgments  and  the  rapidity  and  thor- 
1  with  which  he  cleared  his  calendar, 
the  first  Jew  to  take  a  share  in  die 
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:  government  of  England,  to  become 
a  regular  member  of  the  Privy  Council  and  to 
take  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench  of  Great  Brit* 
ain.  He  was  vice-chancellor  of  ihe  Universi^ 
of  London  from  1880,  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

-JKSSOPP,  Augustus,  Anglican  clergyman 
and  author:  b.  20  Dec.  1824;  d.  12  Feb.  1914, 
He  was  educated  al  Cambridge  and  after  taldng 
orders  in  the  Anglican  Church  was  curate  ot 
Papworth  Saint  Agnes,  Cambridgeshire,  184S~ 
54;  head  master  of  Helston  Grammar  School, 
Cornwall,  1854-59;  was  headmaster  of  King 
Edward  VI's  School,  Norwich,  1859-79  and 
from  1879  rector  of  Scarning,  Norfolk.  He  was 
an  authority  on  archzlogicat  subjects,  wrote 
largely  on  past  and  present  village  life  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  contributed  many  articles  to  the  'Die- 
tionary  of  National  Biography.'  His  works  in- 
clude 'Arcady  for  Better  for  Worse'  (1881), 
studies  of  agriculture  hfe  in  Norfolk;  'Studies 
I  Recluse';   'Trials  of  a  "  " 

e  Coming  of  the  Friars,' 

JBSSUP,  Henry  Harris,  American  Presby- 
terian missionary  and  author :  b.  Montrose,  Pa., 
19  April  1832;  d.  28  April  1910.  He  was  grad- 
uated  al  Yale  in  1851,  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1855,  and  was  ordained  in  that  year. 
He  served  as  a  missionan'  in  Tripoli  and  Syria 
in  1856-60,  and  from  188)  unUl  his  death  was 
at  Beirut.  He  was  missionary  editor  of  the 
Arabic  journal  El-Neshrak,  and  was  professor 
of  theolc^y  and  homilitics  in  the  Syrian  theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Beirut.  He  was  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  al  Saratoga  in  1879. 
Author  of  'The  Women  of  the  Arabs'  (1874) ; 
'Mohammedan  Missionary  Problem'  (1879); 
'The  Greek  Church  and  Protestant  Missions' 
(188S) ;  'Autobiography  and  History  of  the 
Syria  Mission'  (1909);  'Fifty-three  Years  in 
Syria'   (1910);  eta 

JESTER,  a  professional  ■fool"  or  humorist, 
an  entertainer  such  as  were  formerly  employed 

g'  European  monarchs  and  wealthy  nobles, 
riginatly  the  jester  was  a  court  minstrel  whose 
duty  it  was  to  tell  and  sing  of  gtstfs,  heroic 
deeds  (Lat.  gesl'a),  but  with  the  decline  of  min- 
strelsy the  word  geste  changed  in  meaning  and 
the  grstour  developed  into  a  domestic  buffoon 
(Fr  bouffon),  a  retailer  of  witty  stories.  They 
usually  wore  a  motley  dress  and  a  cap  sur- 
mounted with  bells  and  asses'  ears  or  a  cock's 
comb,  hence  the  modern  word  "coxcomb,*  a 
showy  fool  or  vain  pretentious  person.  The 
emblem  of  the  jester  was  the  fool's  bauble  or 
warotle.  Consult  Chambers.  E.  K.,  'The  Me- 
diaeval Stage'  (London  1903)  ;  Doran.  J.,  'His- 
tory of  Court  Fools'  (London  1858)  ;  Douce, 
p.,  'Clowns  and  Fools  in  Shakespeare.'  in 
Illustrations  of  Shakespeare  (London  1839). 
JBSU  DULCIS  MEMORIA  ('Jesul  the 
very  thought  of  thee'),  the  first  line  of  a  poem 
datmg  from  the  12th  century.  In  the  earliest 
manuscript  it  consists  of  42  stanzas  of  four  lines 
each  with  a  single  rhythmic  scheme  for  each 
stanza.  Twelve  stanzas  of  this  poem  have  been 
taken  to  form  three  hymns  of  the  Office  of  the 
Holy  Name  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  namely, 
'Jesu  dulcis  memoria'  (Vespers),  'Jesu  rex 
admirabilis'  (Matins)  and  'Jesu  decus  angel- 
icum'  (Lauds).  The  'Dictionary  of  Hymn- 
ology'   (1892)  Slates  that  'this  hymn  has  been 


(and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  cor- 
rectly) ascribed  to  Saint  Bernard  and  there  are 
many  parallels  to  it  in  his  prose  works,  espe- 
cially that  on  the  Canticles.  Ii  has  been  vari- 
ously dated  1130,  1140  or  1153,  but  as  posiave 
proof  is  lacking  that  it  is  unquestionaDly  the 
work  of  Saint  Bernard,  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  lix  a  date  for  its  composition.*  Al- 
though Dom  Gueranger  contends  that  there  are 
•incomes table  manuscripts'  to  prove  that  the 
three  hymns  of  the  Holy  Name  were  written 
by  a  Benedictine  abbess  of  the  14th  pentury,  he 
does  not  give  the  date  and  location  of  these 
manuscripts,  and  the  existence  of  the  12tb  cen- 
tur^y  manuscript  seems  to  preclude  that  po'ssi- 


seem  to  be  unanimous  in  following  the  tradition 
of  Saint  Bernard's  authorship.  Meams  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  'Mctionary  of  Hym- 
nology'  Q^ndon  1907)  retains  this  opinion  as 
correct.  The  'Jesu  dulcis  memoria'  nas  been 
translated  into  English  many  times,  notably  by 
Bagshawe,  by  Donahoe  and  by  Caswall,  the 
letter's  being  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the 
English  translations.  A  fine  translation,  pre- 
serving the  metre  and  rhymic  scheme  of  the 
original,  was  piAlished  bv  HuKh  T.  Henry  in 
the  American  EccUnastical  Review  (January 
1900). 

HeRBERT  F.  Wmcht. 


JESUIT  RELATIONS  AND  ALIJBD 
DOCUMENTS,  The,  a  series  of  72  volumes 

on  the  travels  and  explorations  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  New  France  (1610-1791).  TTie 
original  French,  Latin  and  Italian  texts,  vriih 
English  translations  and  notes;  illustrated^  by 
portraits,  maps  and  facsimiles,  have  been  edited 
by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  The  very  great 
value  of  the  work  is  that  of  original  materials 
of  the  most  interesting  character  for  the  history 
of  North  America  from  1611,  the  date  of  the 
first  landing  of  Jesiut  missionaries,  on  the  shores 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  reproduction  of  docu- 
ments takes  them  in  chronological  order.  The 
execution  of  the  work  by  translators,  editors 
and  printers  (at  Cleveland,  Ohio)  is  in  every 
way  admirable;  and  its  completion  makes  a 
monumental  addition  to  American  historical 
libraries. 


nouncing  the  possession  of  all  personal  prop- 
erty, and  by  obedience  to  lawful  superiors  in 
all  that  does  not  contravene  the  law  of  God. 
A  certain  number  of  them  add  a  special  vow  of 
obedience  to  the  Pope.  They  are  called  the 
Society  or  Company  of  Jesus,  the  latter  desig- 
nation expressing  more  correctly  the  military 
idea  of  the  founder,  which  was  to  establish,  as 
it  were,  a  new  battalion  in  the  spiritual  army  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  There  are  no  female 
Jesuits,  nor  are  there  crypto  or  secret  Jesuits. 
Romances  are  mostly  responsible  for  such 
myths.  Nor  does  the  society  form,  as  is  some- 
times fancied,  a  sort  of  sect  within  the  Church. 
R.  W.  Thompson,  ex-Secretary  of  the  United 
S'ates  navy,  in  his  'Footprints  of  the  Jesuits,' 
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asserts  that  Ihey  are  such,  and  independent  of 
the  Pope,  and  in  one  instance  he  accuses  them 
of  being  idolaters.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Sodety  of  Jesus  has  always  incnlcated  ardent 
devotion  ■to  the  Pope,  the  most  uncompromising 
orthodoxy  and  an  intense  Catholic  spirit.  The 
descriptions  of  Jesuits  as  crafty,  unscrupulous 
men  constantly  engf^^ed  in  dark  plots  against 
all  who  stand  in  meir  way,  are  inventions  of 
their  enemies  and  have  no  foundation  in  fact 
Finally  they  are  not  monks,  as  they  arc  some- 
times described.  Tecfanically  the^  are  classed 
among  churchmen  as  clerics,  livmg  according 
to  a  rule  and  are  properly  regular  clerics. 

The  special  object  of  the  society  beside  the 
personal  sanctification  of  its  members  is  to 
propagate  the  Christian  faith  chiefly  by  teaching 
and  preaching.  Their  teaching  is  restricted 
mainly  to  the  ni^er  studies,  and  includes  litera- 
ture, mathematics,  science,  ^ilosophy,  theology 
and  the  cognate  branches.  Their  preaching  ad- 
dresses itself  to  all  classes,  but,  by  predilectiotl, 
and  at  stated  periods  in  a  Jesuit  s  life,  by  ex- 
press injunction,  it  concerns  itself  with  cate- 
chizing die  ignorant  and  instructing  the  inmates 
of  hospitals  and  penal  institutions,  while  it  ad- 
dresses itself  also  to  more  cultured  and  spiritual 
audiences.  One  special  and  characteristic 
feature  of  its  ministry  is  known  as  the  "Spirit- 
ual Exercises'  or  "Retreats*  which  it  may  he 
regarded  as  having  introduced,  or  revived  in 
the  modem  church,  and  are  now  a  universal 
ascetic  practice  with  the  clergy  and  religious 
communities  as  well  as  with  a  considerable 
number  of  the  laity.  A  "Retreat*  is  a  with- 
drawal from  worldly  occupations  for  a  more 
or  less  protracted  period  in  order  to  scrutinize 
the  state  of  the  soul  and  to  take  means  to  amend 
one's  life,  or  to  strive  for  higher  Christian  per- 
fection. The  method  of  these  "Exercises"  is 
laid  down  in  a  small  manual  written  by  the 
founder  of  the  society.  The  book  itself,  which 
is  atfirst  sight  fragmentary,  and  only  sugges- 
tive in  its  character, .  is  not  easily  understood 
or  explained  except  by  those  who  are  trained 
to  interpret  it 

The  society  was  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 
a  Spanish  nobleman,  who  after  bring  disabled 
in  fighting  for  his  country,  betook  himself  to 
the  solitude  of  a  cave  near  the  little  town  of 
Manreea,  Spain,  where  he  passed  some  months 
in  prayer  and  severe  bodily  austerities.  Later, 
desirous  of  working  more  effectively  for  the 
salvation  of  his  fellow  men,  he  determined  to 
become  a  priest,  and  for  that  purpose  studied 
in  the  universities  of  Alcala  and  Salamanca, 
and  finally  in  Paris,  where  he  gathered  about 
him  six  companions,  among  whom  were  Francis 
Xavier,  the  future  Apostle  of  Japan,  Peter 
Fabcr,  whom,  with  Ignatius  and  Xavier,  the 
Church  was  io  honor  subsequently  as  a  saint, 
and  also  Sahneron  and  Laynez,  who  were  con- 
spicuous luminaries  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
which  was  then  about  to  be  convened  against 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  Calvin  and  others  who 
had  just  then  arisen. 

On  15  Aug.  1S34  diese  seveti  men  organized 
themileves  into  a-  society  and  pronounced  their 
vows  in  the  ciypt  of  a  little  chapel  in  what  is 
now  Rue  Antoinette,  a  short  distance  below  the 
crest  of  the  hill  of  Montmartre  in  Paris.  It 
was  only  six  years  afterward  that  Pope  Paul 
III  gave  them  and  the  others  who  had  joined 
them  meantime  his  solemn  approval. 
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The  peculiarities  of  their  organization  were 
the  occasion  of  much  antagonism  at  the  very 
outset  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Inquisition 
strongly  suspected  its  purposes  and  doctrines. 
The  name- of  the  'Society  of  Jesus'  was  objec- 
tianable  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.  Unlike  other  orders 
they  were  to  be  dispensed  from  reciting  the 
divine  office  in  common,  and  were  to  wear  no 
distinctive  habit.  The  length  of  probation  and 
the  general  structure  of  the  society  were  un- 
usual. The  members  were  first  die  professed 
who  were  relatively  few.  In  them  the  govern- 
ing power  resided,  and  they  were  distinguished 
by  a  special  vow  of  obedience  to  the  Pope. 
Then  came  the  spiritual  coadjutors,  or  priests, 
who  did  not  take  the  special  vow  of  obedience 
to  the  Pope.  Preparing  for  either  category 
were  the  students  or  scholastics,  and  lastly 
there  *ere  lay  brothers  who  were  to  devote 
themselves  to  domestic  duties.  Hiose  who  ap- 
plied for  admission  were  to  {>ass  two  years  of 
noviceship,  and  not  one  as  m  other  religious 
orders,  and  were  then  admitted  to  what  are 
called  simple  vows  which  could  be  easily  dis- 
pensed with  by  proper  authority  if  the  subject 
were  subsequently  round  unfit.  Following  the 
noviceship,  two  years  were  given  to  a  review 
of  the  classical  studies ;  then  came  three  years 
of  philosophy,  mathematics  and  the  physical 
-sciences ;  five  years  of  college  teaching  and  four 
years  of  theology,  to  end  only  with  another  year 
of  seclusion  and  prayer,  after  which  the  can- 
didate was  permitted  to  take  the  solemn  vows 
which  bound  him  irrevocably  to  the  order  as  a 
spiritual  coadjutor  or  professed.  The  proba- 
tion of  the  lay  brothers  was  protracted  to  10 
years.  The  Jesuit  renounces  by  vow  all  ecclesi- 
astical dignities,  and  accepts  Uiem  only  in  un- 
usual circumstances  and  by  express  command 
of  the  Pope,  under  pain  of  sin  in  case  of  re- 
fusal. As  the  establishment  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  coincided  with  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion the  efforts  of  the  first  Jesuits  were  nat- 
urally directed  to  combat  that  movement 
Under  the  guidance  of  Canisius  so  much  suc- 
cess attended  their  work  in  Germany  and  other 
northern  nations,  that,  according  to  Macaulay, 
Protestantism  was  effectually  checked.  In  Eng- 
land where  Elizabeth  had  inaugurated  a  move- 
ment against  her  Catholic  subiecis,  and  previous 
to  that  under  Henry  VIII  the  Jesiiits  slopped 
at  no  danger  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  their 
brethren  in  the  faith ;  and  what  they  did  there 
was  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  "In 
spite  of  oceans  and  deserts,  of  hunger  and 
pestilence,  of  spies  and  penal  laws,  of  dungeons 
and  racks,  of  gibbets  and  quartering  blocks, 
the  Jesuits  were  to  be  found  under  every  dis- 
guise, in  every  country;  scholars,  physicians, 
mercJiants,  servingmen,  in  the  hostile  court  of 
Sweden,  in  the  old  manor  houses  of  Cheshire, 
araon^  the  hovels  of  Connaught  arguing,  in- 
structing, consoling,  animating  the  courage  of 
the  timid,  holding  up  the  crudtix  before  the 
eyes  of  the  dying.' 

Such  is  the  testimonv  of  Macaulay,  a  Prot- 
estant historian.  Though  many  died  as  martyrs 
on  the  scaffolds  and  in  the  prisons  of  England 
and  elsewhere,  yet  their  skill  in  evading  detec- 
tion as  well  as  their  courage  in  living  in  the 
midst  of  their  enemies  and  their  great  suc- 
cess in  winning  converts  well  explain  the  hatred 
with  whidi  they  were  regarded  in  Protectant 
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countries  from  the  beginning  while  it  gives  us 
the  historical  oriein  of  the  tradition  of  cunning 
and  deceit  which  has  always  beeu  associateH 
with  the  name  of  Jesuit 

Under  James  I  they  were  accused  of  com- 

Elicity  in  an  alleged  attempt  to  blow  up  both 
□uses  of  Parliament,  and  though  dearly 
goven  to  be  innocent  of  the-  charge,  Father 
imet,  who  was  said  to  have  been  cognizaat 
of  the  plot,  was  executed,  and  the  accusation  is 
Still  believed.  Guy  Fawkes'  Day  commemorates 
the  event  and  perpetuates  the  calumny.  It  is 
probably  in  connection  with  this  occurrence 
that  the  supposed  Jesuit  doctrine  of  'the  end 
justifying  die  means'  was  first  accredited  to 
them  and  the  accusation  made  that  °^it  was  their 
office,'  as  Macaulay  assures  his  readers,  *to 
plot  against  the  dirones  and  lives  of  apostate 
kin^,  to  spread  evil  rumors,  to  raise  tumults, 
to  inflame  civil  wars  and  to  arm  the  tfiinds  of 
the  assassin.*  The  first  one  who  is  accused  of 
formulating  the  doctrine  of  the  end  justifyine 
the  means  is  Father  W^emann  of  Innsbruif 
1762.  Even  the  murders  of  Henry  HI  and 
Henry  IV  of  France  were  ascribed  to  them, 
and  under  Charles  II  of.  England  six  Jesuits 
were  accused  by  Titus  Oates  of  conspiracy  and 
pnt  to  death.  These  and  other  charges  have 
been  repeatedly  disproved,  yet  writers  of  ro- 
mance, and  even  writers  of  history,  never  fail 
to  find  readers  credulous  enough  to  accept  them 

While  the  Jesuits  were  propagating  the  faith 
in  Europe  they  were  sending  missionaries  to 
every  part  of  die  world  lo  preach  the  Gospel 
to  heathen  nations.  Greatest  of  all  these 
apostles  was  Saint  Francis  Xavier  whom  all 
Protestant  writers  unite  in  glorifying  and  whom 
the  pagans  almost  worshipped  as  a  deity.  His 
name  is  still  mentioned  with  enthusiasm  among 
the  pagans  in  Japan  and  the  Occident.  The 
conversions  which  he  effected  and  the  miracles 
he  wrought  almost  defy  belief.  It  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  solidity  of  his  teaching  that  al- 
though Catholicity  was  apparently  obliterated 
in  Japan  by  a  series  of  bloody  persecutions,  the 
French  missionaries  who  entered  the  country 
in  1860  found  30,000  Japanese  Christians  there. 
In  spite  of  the  absence  of  priests,  the  doctrines 
and  practices  received  from  Francis  Xavier 
which  meant  death  to  profess  openly  had  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  a  period  of 
nearly  300  years.  One  blot  on  the  reputation 
of  the  society  in  this  field  was  the  shameful 
apostasy  of  one  of  their  superiors ;  but  he 
atoned  for  his  sin  by  a  subsequent  martyrdom. 

In  America  the  French  Jesuits  undsrtook 
the  task  of  evangelizing  the  Indians,  and  at 
one  time  had  3,0(JO  civilized  and  christianized 
Hurons  under  their  control.  In  what  is  now 
New  York,  Father  Jogues  was  cruelly  tortured 
and  slain  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  in  1646. 
In  1649  Garnier,  Daniel  and  others  were  shot 
to  death;  and  at  the  same  time  De  Br^beuf  and 
Lallemant  were  burned  at  the  stake  while  their 
flesh  was  slashed  with  knives  and  their  hearts 
cut  out  and  eaten  by  the  Indians  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. Others  died  from  want  and  exposure. 
It  was  Jogues  who  discovered  Lake  George  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Lac  du  Saint  Sacre- 
ment.  Later  on  Le  Moyne  came  upon  the  salt 
springs  near  Syracuse.  Marquette  discovered 
the  Mississippi  which  he  named  the  River  of 


the  Itnmaculate  Conception.  He  explored  it  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  and  return- 
ing home  was  the  first  white  man  with  his 
companions  to  travel  over  the  territory  of  what 
is  now  die  city  of  Chicago.  Wisconsin  has 
erected  a  statute  to  his  honor.  Other  Jesuits 
reached  the  Padfic  coast  and  established  the 
missions  of  California  which  they  handed  over 
to  the  famous  Franciscan  Junipero  Serra  when 
the  sodety  was  suppressed.  Elnglish  Jesuits  had 
come  over  with  iJord  Baltimore;  and  before 
that  five  Spanish  members  of  the  order  had  been 
slain  by  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock. The  'Relations*  of  the  French  Mis- 
sions have  been  recently  published  by  an  Amer- 
ican publishing  house  and  form  72  volumes  of 
mtssionarv  and  scientific  information  which  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  considers  the  most  prcdous 
material  that  could  t>e  desired  for  the  history 
of  this  countiy.  Similar  records  have  been 
kept  by  the  Jesuits  of  other  nationalities.  Mar- 
quette 3  diary  and  maps  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississipi»  decided  the  controversy  Dctween 
France  and  England  about  the  possessions  of 
the  western  territory. 

The  missions  of  South  America  conducted 
by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jesuits  were  re- 
markable in  their  character  and  extent  Father 
Anchieta,  a  native  of  Brazil,  was  particularly 
distinguished  for  his  missionary  success  as  well 
as  his  gift  of  miraculous  powers.  Peter  Gaver 
devoted  himself  to  the  thousands  of  n^ro 
slaves  who  were  brought  to  the  port  of  Carta- 
gena. Other  Jesuits  traveled  through  Chile 
and  Peru.  Seventjr  of  them  on  their  way  thither 
were  laid  to  be  Inlled  by  Calvinists  who  inter- 
cepted them  at  sea.  But  their  most  famous 
work  was  what  are  known  as  the  'Reductions' 
or  Christian  Commonwealths  of  Paraguay.  The 
description  of  these  missions  forms  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  chapters  of  Chateaubriand's 
'G^ie  du  Christianisme' ;  but  a  recent  work 
entitled  'A  Vanished  Arcadia'  by  Cunningham- 
Graham  gives  a  more  reliable  and  scholariy  ac- 
count of  what  was  accomplished  there.  Vol- 
taire says :  "When  in  1768  the  missions  of 
Paraguay  left  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  they 
had  arrived  at  perhaps  the  highest  degree  of 
civilization  to  which  it  is  possible  to  conduct  a 
young  people.' 

'For  nearly  200  years  they_  controlled  a  dis- 
trict as  large  as  France,'  writes  Cunningham- 
Graham,  *where  they  had  established  32  towns 
in  which  there  were  160,000  Indians  whom  Uiey 
had  converted  and  civilized,  teaching  them  agri- 
culture, the  mechanical  arts,  commerce  and  even 
forming  among  them  a  small  army  of  defense. 
The  annual  income  of  the  country  was  about 
1,000,000  reales.  The  missionaries  were  finally 
expelled  by  Charles  III,  and  the  country  fell 
back  into  its  primitive  condition 'of  a  tangled 
wilderness,* 

The  reasons  of  thdr  expulsions  were  first 
the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  at  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  territory,  secondly  the  anger 
of  the  colonists  at  being  prevented  from  en- 
slaving the  Indians,  and  diirdly  the  ungrounded 
suspicion  that  there  were  gold  mines  in  the 
missions.  An  impression  in  Uie  ro^^al  mind  that 
the  Jesuits  had  reflected  on  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth  made  him  an  easy  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  sodety. 
'Curious  as  it  may  appear,*  writes  Cunnin^ham- 
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have  wTitten  favorably  of  the  internal  govetn- 
ment  of  the  mission  and  the  effect  it  produced. 
Wben  the  Spanish  zeneral  was  tent  to  <lis> 
possess  them,  tie  set  about  it  with  more  prepan- 
.tion  than  Cortes  or  Piiarro  made  for  the  con- 
queit  of  Uexico  or  Pern,  But  there  was  no 
resistance,  and  all  the  wealth  the  fathers  had 
was  the  poor  clothes  on  their  backs.*  The 
destruction  of  these  missions  was  probably  a 
part  of  the  prearranged  plan  for  the  annituU' 
don  of  the  whole  society. 

The  missions  of  Japan  which  Frands  Xavier 
had  inaugurated  continued  after  his  death  in 
spite  of  ihe  fierce  persecutions  in  which  aiany 
Jesuits  perished.  He  had  been  unable  to  ream 
China  and  died  on  a  lonely  island  off  the  coast. 
Ricci,  Verbiest,  Scbatl  and  others  carried  out 
his  project  and  became  the  advisers  of  the 
emperor  as  well  as  his  astronomers,  mathe- 
!S  and  mechanicians.  The  great  bronze 
nical  instruments  carried  off  by  Ger~ 
many  on  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of 
[hat  country  by  the  allied  powers  of  Europe 
were  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. As  soon  as  the  mission  was  started,  great 
numbers  of  Jesuits  came  from  Europe,  half  of 
them  generally  dying  on  the  passure.  In  1661 
they  possessed  151  ^lurches  and  X  residences 
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Numberless  other  missions  were  eslabUihed 
elsewhere^  de  Nobili  for  instance  lived  like  a 
Brahman  in  India  to  reach  that  particular  caste, 
and  was  almost  suspected  of  apostasy  for  doing 
so.  He  is  said  to  have  made  100,000  converts. 
Jesuits  overran  the  whole  Indian  peninsula  and 
crossed  the  Himalayas  into  Tibet.  Africa  had 
long  before  been  penetrated,  and  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  society  was  Patriarch  of  Ethi- 
opia. The  present  explorers  of  Ae  Dark  Con- 
tinent find  remnants  of  former  missions  far  in 
the  interior.  They  had  gone  from  Mexico  to 
the  Philippines  in  the  earliest  days;  they  had 
entered  Tartaty  and  Lebanon,  and  when  their 
own  efforts  were  thwarted  they  induced  others 
to  take  their  places.  Thus  De  Rhodes,  a  Jesuit 
expelled  from  Japan,  founded  the  Sociftf  des 
UissLons  Etrang^res,  a  body  of  secular  priests 
who  have  given  a  great  number  of  saints  and 
martyrs  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

\Vhile  the  Jesuits  were  engaged  in  mission- 
aty  work  among  the  uncivilized  peoples  of  the 
world  they  erected  splendid  churches  all  over 
Europe,  and  furnished  such  orators  to  the  pul- 
pit as  Bourdaloue  in  France,  Vieyra  in  Portu- 
gal and  Segncrt  in  Italjr.  The  *Boak  of  Spirit' 
ual  Exercises,'  according  to  Saint  Francis  de 
Sales,  *has  converted  as  many  souls  as  it  has 
letters.*  But  their  apostolic  work  was  not  re- 
stricted to  preaching,  and  we  hear  of  a  single 
French  Jesuit  who  during  his  40  years  of  miiv- 
istry  had  established  as  many  as  146  hosoitals 
for  the  poor.  Thev  founded  orphan  and  Mag- 
dalen asylums.  They  were  the  confessors  of 
kings  and  princes  and  delegates  of  the  Holy 
See,  but  thev  extricated  themselves  from  these 
honorable  cnatves  as  soon  as  It  was  possible 
to  do  so.   At  we  time  of  the  suppression  Ibey 


controlled  aqd   directed  the  majority   of   the 
ecclesiastical  seminaries  of  Europe. 

The  success  of  the  society  in  the  work  of 
education  forms  a  great  chapter  in  its  history. 
Their  method  is  found  in  what  is  known  as  the 
'Ratio  Studiorum'  or  Plan  of  Studies.    It  is 


philosophy  and  theolo^.     The  plar    

onceived  by  Ignatius  himself,  and  subse- 

-J,    elaborated   by   one   of   his    successors 

iaudius  Aqtiaviva.    Compayre,  one  of  the  chief 
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as  a  mere  system  of  memorizing.  Bacon  says 
of  it:  'Never  has  anything  more  perfect  been 
invented,*  Their  colleges  at  one  time  covered 
all  Europe,  and  in  the  single  school  of  Louis 
le  Grand  they  had  as  many  as  3,000  students. 
Kings  assisted  at  its  public  academic  exercises. 
Among  their  scholars  they  can  claim  some  of 
the  greatest  men  of  modern  times,  as  for  in- 
stance Popes  Gregory  XIII,  Benedict  XIV, 
Pius  VII,  Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  Bossuet, 
Fleury,  Flechier,  Montes<(iueu,  Malesherbes, 
Tasso,  Galileo,  Corneille,  Descartes,  MoHere, 
Mezzofanti,  Muratori,  Buffon,  Gressct,  Canova, 
Tilly.  Wallenstein,  Condi  the  Emperors  Maxi- 
milian, Ferdinand  and  others.  Even  Voltaire 
was  one  of  their  pupils.  The  disturbed  condi- 
tions of  modem  times  prevent  a  similar  brilliant 
showing,  but  many  of  the  most. distinguished 
Catholic  churchmen  of  to-day  have  studied  in 
their  schools,  and  notably  Leo  XlII  who  was 
trained  b^  them  from  his  college  classes  to.  the 
end  of  his  theological  course. 

Within  their  ovm  ranks  they  have  furnished 
great  scholars  in  all  branches  of  philosophy, 
theology,  history,  philology,  literature  and 
science.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  such  men  as 
Suarez,  I>e  Lugo,  Bellarmine,  Toletus,  Lessius, 
k  Lapide,  and  to  note  that  the  treatises  of 
Jesuit  writers  form  the  textbooks  in  all  the 
theological  seminaries  of  the  Catholic  Oiurch 
to-day.  They  have  written  in  almost  every  Ian-  ■ 
guage  and  on  every  conceivable  subject,  and 
the  mere  catalogue  of  their  writers,  though  not 
yet  complete,  already  fills  more  than  seven 
large  quarto  volumes.  Their  missionary  enter- 
prises were  never  disjoined  from  scientific  in- 
vestigation. 

Their  history  is  marked  by  ceaseless  activity, 
in  launching  new  schemes  for  the  spread  of  the 
Catholic  faith,. and  by  absolute  fearlessness  in 
opposing  error  regardless  of  any  coiisei]uences 
to  themselves.  These  two  characteristics  may 
explain  why  even  by  some  Catholics  they  are 
regarded  as  a  disturbing  element  iu  die  Church. 
.One  of  their  most  noted  disputes  with  church- 
men was  with  the  Dominicans  on  grace,  during 
which  the  Jesuit  doctrine  of  grace  was  formu? 
lated.  The  contest  lasted  for  nine  years,  and 
although  ^reat  theological  learning  was  adduced 
on  both  sides  a  Iruce  was  imposed  by  the  Pope 
without  any  decision  being  arrived  at.  Of  far 
greater  consequence  was  tfieir  war  widi  t^e 
Jansenists.  It  was  chiefly  on  this  occasion  that 
the  society  was  accused  of  laxity  in  their  tnoral , 
code  and  that  their  great  antagonist  Pascal  won 
fame  by  his  T.ettres  Provinciales  '  which  like 
the  famous  'Monita  Secreta'  of  former  times 
purported  to  be  the  private  instruction  of  supe- 
riors to  members  of  the  order.  After  this  con- 
test tfaeir  expulsion  from  France  was  an  easjr 
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task,  as  the  Jansenisis  wielded  great  poKticat 
influence  and  were  backed  by  the  irreligious 
element  which  was  growing  rapidly  there. 

They  have  been  expelled  over  and  over  again 
from  almost  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe, 
always,  however,  coming  back  again  to  renew 
their  work  when  the  storm  had  subsided ;  and 
this  fact  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  that 
there  is  something  iniquitous  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  organization.  Worse  still  in  1?73  the 
entire  order  was  suppressed  ty  a  brief  of  Pop* 
Clement  XIV  and  all  their  goods  confiscated. 
They  then  numbered  24,000  members  and  had 
establishments  in  al!  parts  of  the  world  and 
flourishing  missions,  all  of  which  were  immedi- 
ately destroyed,  but  not  one  Jesuit  uttered  a 
word  of  complaint  or  protest.  What  is  remark- 
able is  that  while  Catholic  Popes  CTpelled  them 
they  were  protected  by  the  schismatic  Catherine 
of  Russia,  and  the  Protestant  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  the  friend  of  Voltaire.  This  very  pro- 
lection  was  urged  as  a  reproach  against  them 
and  as  a  proof  of  their  guilt. 

With  the  exception  of  the  disastrous  finan- 
cial speculation  of  Lavalette,  which  was  the  sin 
of  an  individual  and  not  imputable  to  the  entire 
society,  as  commercial  transactions  were  abso- 
lutely prohibited  by  the  staluteSj  the  society  is 
proved  to  be  guiltless  both  in  its  partial  sup- 
pressions and  in  its  total  abolition.  This  is 
clear  from  the  very  brief  of  Clement  XIV 
which  dealt  the  blow.  In  thai  doctiment  all  ihc 
charges  are  enumerated,  but  not  one  Is  pro- 
'  ■     '      ■       .    The  society  was  suppressed 
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their  most  redoubtable  opponent  and  had  vowed 
its  destruction.  "Destroy  the  Jesuits,"  said  Vol- 
taire, 'and  we  shall  make  an  end  of  the  beastrv 
Church.*  In  this  work  the  Bourbon  kings  had 
to  be  enlisted.  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the 
king's  mistress,  whom  the  Jesuits  had  refused 
to  absolve,  influenced  Louis  XV;  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  ministers  wrought  on  the  fears 
of  their  sovereigns  by  forged  documents  con- 
taining threats  and  plans  of  assassination,  and 
when  all  was  ready  the  monarchs  gave  the  Pope 
a  choice  of  suppression  of  the  socic^  or  schism. 
The  Pope  yielded,  and  is  said  by  Pius  VI  and 
Pius  VII  to  have  lost  his  mind  in  consequence. 
The  vindication  of  the  society  came  immedi- 
ately. The  very  Pope  who  suppressed  them 
approved  of  their  corporate  existence  in  Russia. 
Pius  VI  who  succeeded  htm  in  the  following 
year  readmitted  them  into  Italy,  and  Pius  VII 
on  the  fall  of  Napoleon  re-established  the  so- 
ciety in  all  its  integrity  on  7  Aug.  1814, 

Since  its  rehabilitation  the  society  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  spite  of  constantly  in- 
creasing difficulties.  In  the  beginning  of  1916 
it  counted  17,008  members^  of  whom  S448  were 
priests,  and  4,413  scholastics  in  preparation  for 
(he  priesthood.  The  general  of  the  society  is 
Uledimir  Ledochowski,  who  was  elected  1 1 
Feb  1915.  In  the  United  States  the  beginning 
of  1917  there  were  2,626  Jesuits,  with  colleges 
and  churches  in  the  principal  cities  and  wtth 
flourishing  missions  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Alaska.  In  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  Iheir  schools  have  achieved  remark- 
able success,  and  the  great  melcrological  observ- 
atories of  Havana  and  Manila  were  established 
and  are  at  present  controlled  by  them.     The 


chief  bouses  for  studies  for  the  American  mem- 
bers of  the  order  arc  at  Woodstock,  Md.,  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Mont^e3!^  P.  Q, 

In  some  countries  of  Europe  the  same  hos- 
tility slill  pursues  them.  In  the  revolutions  of 
1830  and  1848  their  houses  were  closed  and  the 
members  driven  out  of  the  country.  In  the 
Kulturkampf  inaugurated  by  Bismarck  they 
were  the  first  victims,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Centre  party  have  hitherto  failed  to  secure  their 
re-entrance  into  Germany.  Similarly  they  were 
the  first  to  be  struck  in  the  presetit  religious 
persecution  in  France.  On  the  other  hand  they 
have  been  the  recipients  of  countless  marks  of 
esteem  and  affection  on  the  part  of  Leo  XIII, 
and  he  placed  the  Stamp  of  his  approval 
on  the  society  by  adding  man;  new  namee  K> 
its  already  long  list  of  canonized  saints  and 
martyrs. 

BiUiographT.— De  Ravignan,  'D«  I'Exist- 
ence  et  de  I'lnstitut  deg  Jesultes'  (1844)  ;  Foley, 
'  Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus'  (5  vols.,  1875);  Huber,  'Der 
Jesulen  Orden>  (1873)  ;  GwielU,  'Life  of  Saint 
Ignatius';  Miqrnard,  ^-Jesuits,  their  Studies  and 
Teachings*  (1855);  Michelet,  'The  Jestiits' 
(1845) ;  Nicolini,  "History  of  the  Jesuits* 
(1854);  Oriandini,  "Histona  Societatis  Jesu 
1540-1625>;  Parkman,  'Jesuits  in  North  Amer- 
ica* (1868);  Suarez,  'De  Religione  Societatis 
lesu*  (1634);  Thompson,  'Footprints  of  the 
Jesoiis';  Thwaites,  'Jesuit  Relations*  (73 
vols.)  ;  Weld,  'SnppFCssion  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus'  (1877). 

T.  J.  Campbeix,  SJ. 

TESUP,  Morris  Ketchum,  American 
banter:  b.  Wesiport,  Conn.,  21  June  1830;  d. 
New  Vork  city,  22  Jan.  1908,  He  was  engaged 
in  banking  in  New  York  1852-84,  but  retired 
from  busuiess  in  the  latter  year.  In  1881  he 
became  president  of  the  New  York  City  Mis- 
sion and  Tract  Society,  for  which  he  suhse- 
(juently  erected  the  DeWitt  Memorial  Church 
in  Rivington  Street,  in  memory  of  Rev.  T.  De- 
Witt,  his  father-in-law.  He  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry  in 
1872;  was  a  founder  of  the  Young  Men's  (>ris- 
tian  Association,  of  which  he  was  president  in 
1B72.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Natural  History  in  1881, 
and  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
1899-1907.  To  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  he  gave  a  collection  of  native  woods 
valued  at  $100,000;  to  the  Woman's  Hospital 
in  New  York  city,  $100,000;  and  to  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  Williams  College,  also  large  sums. 
He  endowed  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedi- 
tion (q.v.),  and  gave  liberal  sums  as  wdl  as 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  establishment  of 
schools  tor  the  colored  population  of  the  South. 
In  1905  he  received  the  order  of  knighthood 
from  the  Ciar  of  Russia  for  his  philanthropic 
work.  Consult  Brown,  W.  A,,  'Morris  Ketchum 
Jesup'    (New  York  1910). 

mSVP  NOFTH  PACIFIC  EXPBDI- 
TION,  The,  an  American  organiiation  foi 
archasological  research,  supported  by  Morris  K. 
Jesup  (a.v.),  and  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices and  direction  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  The  work  began  in  1897 
in  British  Columbia.  _  In  that  year  Prof.  Harlan 
I,  Smith  began  to  dig  in  the  Thompson  River 
district.    In  successive  years  he  worked  a  little 
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-farmer  east,  and  also  around  Puget  Sowid. 
and  down  the  west  coast  of  Washington.  Re- 
Stilts  of  these  explontions  have  been  compared 
and  conclusions  drawn  as  to  the  class  of  people 
who  inhabited  these  regions  in  prehistoric  tiinCs, 
Very  interesting  differences  were  found  among 
them.  Some  were  more  highly  deviJoped  ihan 
others.  In  particular,  one  small  section  east  of 
the  city  of  Vancouver  was  found  to  reveal 
traces  of  a  people  mudi  more  highly  developed 
than  any  others  of  the  section,  and  Interesting 
in  many  ways  to  the  archiologist.  Some  of 
the  regions  explored  revealed  ine  remains  of 
coast  tribes;  others  of  interior  tribes.  At  some 
points  these  characteristics  merged,  prodixiuE 
a  different  type.  New  cKscoveries  of  one  season 
explained  things  not  understood  in  previous  ex- 

florations.  So  to  gather  up  missing  links  and 
urther  elucidate  lie  whole  region,  especially 
that  interesting  little  oeople  near  Vancouver,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  uj)  some  new  territory 
and  thoroughly  explore  it  Professor  Smith, 
therefore,  went  into  the  Yakima  Valley  in 
northern  Washington  in  1903.  On  the  map  this 
section  does  not  look  far  from  the  Thompson 
River  district  in  British  Columbia.  And  when 
one  reflects  how  very  similar  are  the  white 
people  now  inhabiting  the  two  sections  and  how 
near  the  two  districts  are,  it  is  interesting  to 
find  that  the  prehistoric  peoples  inhabiting  them 
differed  at  least  as  much  as  the  Spanidi  and 
the  Germans,  according  to  Professor  Smith's 
conclusions.  Not  uily  their  culture,  bnt  their 
skulls  were  different,  as  shown  by  the  skeletons 
brought  back  by  the  expedition.  These  ancient 
tribes  seemed  to  have  lived,  each  in  its 'little 
nook  of  coast  or  river  valley,  for  unnutnbered 
apes,  never  going  to  see  what  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain;  dcvelo^ng  each  its  own 
little  morsel  of  civilization  in  its  own  little  way, 
its  life  and  culture  and  developmetll  modified 
by  the  little  corner  of  the  earth's  surface  in 
which  it  sat  down,  seetningty  to  stay  forever. 
Sometimes  shell  heaps  are  found  mites  in 
length,  and  with  tree  stumps  six  feel  in  dia- 
meter standing  On  nine  feet  of  these  layers, 
of  which  each  is  osty  an  inch  or  two  in  thick- 
ness. It  took  a  good  many  generations  of  In- 
dians to  pile  up  those  successive  layers  with 
the  shells  from  their  shell-fish  dinners.  A 
stump  of  Douglas  fir,  over  six  feet  in  diameter, 
stood  on  a  shell  heap  eight  feet  below  the  sur- 
face which  contained  himi an  remains.  The  tree 
indicated  an  age  for  the  top  layers  of  more 
than  500  years.  The  materia!  brought  back  in- 
cluded carved  and  sculptured  pipes,  stone  mor- 
tars, pestles,  and  sinkers,  bone  impletnents  used 
on  spears,  deer  antlers  used  as  handles,  stone 
adzes  differing  from  those  found  anywhere  else, 
bone  needles,  shell  ornaments,  and  the  like. 
The  expedition  also  found  many  paintings  and 
sculptures  on  rock  walls,  which  were  photo- 
graphed. 

JSSUS,  SON  OF  SIRACH,  mentioned  in 
ifae  book  of  Ecclesiastic!] s  (1.  7)  as  the  author 
of  that  book.  In  the  Septuagint  Ecclesiasticus 
is  called  the  'Wisdom  of  Jesus,  Son  of  Siraci,' 
or  (he  "Wisdom  of  Sirach."  He  was  a  native 
of  Jerusalem,  the  son  of  Eleater,  and  [he  book 
reveals  its  Palestinian  origin.  He  was  a  scribe 
and  G.  Margoliouth  argues  (from  li,  23)  that 
he  was  *in  the  latter  part  i>f  his  life  the  head, 
^d  probably  founder  and  sole  teacher  of  an 


academy   for  the  -moral  instruction   al  yotitfa 

JESUS  CHRIST,  the  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Four  documents  dating  from  the 
second  half  of  the  1st  century,  the  "Gospels,* 
give  some  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  chiefly 
confined  to  his  brief  public  work  and  death. 
Beyond  what  they  give  little  is  known  as  to 
his  history.  Some  of  the  most  important  facts 
are  referred  to  in  other  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  especially  in  the  letters  of  Paul ; 
secular  history  contains  mere  references  to  him; 
a  number  of  later  writings,  the  so-called 
■Apocryphal  Gospels,"  purport  to  give  additional 
information,  but  they  are  fictitious  and  worth- 
less ;  and  beyond  a  very  few  sayings  which 
were  probably  rightly  attributed  to  Jesus,  called 
"Agrapha,"  tradition  has  preserved  nothing  of 
value  which  was  not  embodied  in  the  Gospels. 
These  narratives  vary,  but  are  rarely  inconsist- 
ent :  usually  they  may  best  be  regarded  as  com- 
plementary, and  the  picture  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Jesus  which  may  l>e  drawn  from  them  has 
been  accepted  as  trustworthy  throughout  Chris- 
tendom in  all  centuries,  and  while  on  many 
points  confirmation  from  other  sources  cannot 
De  expected,  the  investigations  of  impartial 
scholars  have  rather  confirmed  its  accuracy  than 
invalidated  it 

Birth  and  Pareotage.— According  to  the 
Gospels,  Jesus  was  born  in  the  family  of  a  car- 
penter, named  Joseph,  living  in  Nazareth  (q.v.), 
a  small  town  in  southern  Galilee,  Descent  from 
die  line  of  kings  of  Judah  which  began  with 
David  is  positively  claimed  for  Joseph,  and, 
as  some  understand  the  genealogical  tahles,  for 
Maty,  his  wife,  as  well,  but  during  the  centuries 
of  national  disaster  the  descendants  of  David 
seem  to  have  sunk  into  poverty  and  inconspicu- 
ousness.    While  Nazareth  was  the  family  home, 


.  .  _   . .     ...  fact  which  is  explained  by  n 

of  a  census  said  to  have  been  made  under  Ro- 
man authority  while  Quirinius  was  Roman  rep- 
resentative in  Judea.  and  to  have  required  that 
all  citizens  should  be  enrolled  at  the  original 
home  of  the  family.  Though  no  other  record 
of  .this  enrollment  has  yet  been  discovered,  late 
discoveries  make  the  fact  seem  more  plausible 
than  it  was  formerly  regarded  l^r  some  scholars. 
The  Gospels  represent  Jesus  as  born  o£  a 
virgin,  conception  having  been  due  to  special 
divine  power.  The  date  of  his  birth  cannot 
be  given  with  certainty  as  to  day,  montu  or 
even  year.  Since  it  must  have  somewhat  pre- 
ceded the  death  of  Herod  (April  4  B.C.),  it 
probably  occurred  sometime  in  the  year  5  B.C 
(possibly  6).  It  is  reported  that  Mary,  in  a 
village  strange  to  her,  and  at  the  time  over- 
crowded with  visitors,  could  find  no  place  to  lay 
her  new  bom  babe  but  in  a  manger.  But  at 
the  presentation  in  the  Temple  for  the  offer- 
ing of  the  sacrifices  which  Jewish  ritual  pre- 
scribed after  child-birth,  the  infant  was  |oy- 
ously  hailed  by  Simeon  and  Anna,  afred  saints 
profoundly  possessed  by  the  common  Messianic 
expectation  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  and,  as 
shepherds  from  not  far  away  had  oone  in  the 
night  of  his  birth  in  obedience  to  a  vision  of 
an^ls,  so,  later,  Che  Magi  (q.v.)  from  afar 
guided  by  a  star  sought  the  diild  to  offer  htm 
obei*ance   «od    righ   gilts.    This    visit   of    the 
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Uap,  however,  made  Herod  aware  of  the  turth 
of  a  child  who  might  grow  up  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous rival  of  the  dynasW  which  he  booed 
to  found,  and  it  is  handea  down  to  us  uat 
unable  to  trace  it  he  ordered  the  slaughter  of 
all  the  infants  of  the  village  up  to  the  age  of 
two  years.  But  his  parents,  divinely  warned, 
had  taken  the  child  to  a  safe  refuge  in  Egypt, 
where  they  remained  till  the  death  of  Herod, 
presumably  only  a  short  time.  If  they  returned 
in  the  expectation  of  bringing  him  up  in  the 
ancient  home  of  his  line,  they  were  deterred  by 
fear  of  Archelaus  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
as  ruler  in  Judea,  and  consequently  they  turned 
aside  to  Naiareth  where  they  were  secure  under 
the  milder  rule  of  Antipas. 

Early  Manhood,—  Of  the  life  of  Jesus  up 
to  manhood  nothing  is  known,  except  the  mere 
mention  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  when  12  years 
old.  It  can  be  supposed  only  that  He  was  sub- 
jected to  the  natural  influences  of  a  religious 
Jewish  family  of  the  time,  of  synagogue  and  of 
sdiool,  of  a  village  at  once  quiet  and  vet  close 
to  Ac  thronging  traffic  on  one  of  tne  great 
thoroughfares  of  that  age,  and  finally  of  the 
work  of  a  carpenter,  for  such  he  is  said  to 
have  been,  till  30  years  of  age.  It  was  about 
this  time,  possibly  in  the  year  26  (or  27)  that 
John  the  Baptist  (q.v.)  began  his  public  career, 
and  at  once  aroused  great  religious  and  patriotic 
fervor  in  the  nation. 

The  careers  of  nrither  John  nor  Jesus  are 
intelligible  without  an  understanding  of  the  ex- 
pectant attitude  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  first 
century.  The  ancient  prophets  of  the  nation 
had  centuries  earlier  foretold  a  renaissance  of 
the  Hebrew  kingdom  under  a  descendant  of 
David,  through  the  generations  this  hope  smoul- 
dered in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  only  fanned 


the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  (q.v.),  popular  and 
powerful  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
increased  its  intensity  under  Herod  and  lus  suc- 
cessors. The  people  were  ready  to  be  fired  by 
the  proclamation  so  strikingly  made  by  the 
.  gaunt  desert-dweller  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
national  hopes  and  dreams  was  near:  *The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,*  The  preaching 
of  John  was,  however,  no  less  moral  and  reli- 
gious than  patriotic.  His  message  was  ■Re- 
pent*; let  the  nation  prepare  by  penitence  to 
meet  the  Idn^  coming  in  his  lan^dom.  This 
w-ophetic  voice  set  the  country  in  a  blaze. 
Wrongs  gathered  to  listen  to  the  new  preaching 
and  by  a  striking  symbol,  a  plunge  in  the  rush- 
ing Jordan,  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  new 
movement.  After  a  time  Jesus  joined  tlie 
crowds  which  attended  the  ministry  of  John. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  connection  may 
have  existed  between  John  and  Jeius.  Not  only 
were  their  families  related,  but  there  may  have 
been  constant  intimacy.  John,  however,  based 
hii  later  testimony  as  to  Jesus,  not  at  all  on 
his  own  knowledge  of  him,  but  entirely  on  the 
divine  revelation  which  was  his  commission. 
Jesus  offered  himself  for  baptism,  insisting  that 
the  reluctant  preacher  should  perform  the  rite, 
and  thus  i^led^  himself  to  the  Coming  King- 
dom. While  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  wonders 
which  attended  the  baptism  were  known  to 
others  than  John  and  Jesus  himself,  the  story 
of  the  Gospels  is  that  a  heavenly  voice  asserted 
the  Hesnahsbip  of  Jesus,  and  that  with  tht 


aiipcarancc  of  a  dove  the  Diviof  Spirit  caae  to 
him.  The  conviction  of  his  miinoB  to  his  na- 
tion and  the  world  was-  no  new  thought  to  tbe 
carpenter  of  Nazareth,  and  it  was  with  tUs 
thought  in  mind  that  he  recognised  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Baptist's  public  appearance,  joined 
his  auditors,  and  submitted  to  the  ordinance 
which  he  administered.  Yet  it  is  not  surpriiina, 
on  tfae^  otlier  hand,  that  he  felt  conttnuneo, 
when  his  own  conviction  was  confirmed,  to  Hdi 
tbe  desert  of  Judea  that  alone  he  Biignt  adjuil 
himself  to  the  new  respontibilltiei  and  burdens 
of  the  miuion  which  he  must  undertake.  Ainid 
the  solitude  of  the  barren  rocks  and  gloomy 
caves  of  that  desolate  region  he  meditated  and 
stru^lcd.  Of  this  period  we  know  only  the 
striking  stoiy,  necessarily  autolnogra^c  in 
origin,  in  which  fae  depicts  the  struggles  which 
he  underwent  as  due  to  Satan's  influence. 
Temptations  thus  forced  in  upon  him  to  selfish 
use  of  hit  power,  to  sensational  fanaticism  and 
to  compromise  with  evil  in  order  to  advance  . 
his  ends,  were  successively  resisted,  and  at  the 
end  of  40  days  fae  came  forth  the  victor  in  all 
these  spiritual  conflicts,  ready  to  enter  actively 
on  his  ministry. 

The  Ministry. —  Jesus  returned  to  the  Jof^ 
dan  where  John  was  still  at  work,  and  aided 
by  his  testimony  associated  with  himself  a  little 

fronp  who  instinctively  recogniied  in  him  a 
uture  leader  of  the  nation.  He  went  from 
there  first  to  his  home  district,  where  he  and 
his  companions  were  guests  at  a  wedding  at 
Cana.  a  little  town  which  has  been  hallowed 
in  all  the  Christian  centuries  by  John's  report 
of  the  changing  of  the  water  into  the  wine 
needed  for  me  entertainment  of  the  company 
in  the  prolonged  merrymaking  incident  to  su<£ 
an  occaiioiL  Then,  as  it  was  near  the  Pass- 
over time,  Jesus,  accompanied  by  his  mother 
and  brothers  as  well  as  his  few  followers, 
after  staying  a  short  time  at  C^emaum,  went 
on  to  Jemialcm,  How  long  he  remained  in 
or  near  the  capital  d^  must  continue  a  matter 
of  inference  from  a  few  doubtful  phrases,  but 
it  seems  most  probable  that  he  remained  in 
Judea  for  some  months,  perhaps  from  April 
to  December.  The  chief  events  ascribed  to  this 
period  are  the  first  cleansing  of  tbe  Temple 
and  tbe  night  interview  wiUi  the  influential 
rabbi,  Nicodemus,  and  while  the  effect  on  city 
or  nation  was  not  great,  it  was  presumably  at 
this  time  that  Jesus  formed  the  strong  friend- 
ships in  Judea,  to  which  incidental  reference 
is  often  made  afterward.  The  cloung  of  this 
portion  of  his  ministry  seems  to  have  been  due 
on  the  one  side  to  the  hostile  jealousy  of 
tbe  dominant  Pharisees  which  would  hinder 
success  in  Judea,  and.  on  the  other,  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  John  the  Baptist  which  made  it 
possible  for  Jesus  to  work  in  Galilee  without 
what  might  have  seemed  competition,  anc^  in- 
deed, made  it  advisable  for  him  to  take  up  the 
work  which  John  had  been  obliged  to  drop. 

On  his  return  to  Galilee  Jesus  soon  recalled 
his  disciples,  wfao,  if  they  had  accompanied  him 
throughout  his  work  in  Judea,  had  scattered 
tot  a  time  to  their  homes,  and  associated  him- 
self with  them  in  a  companionship  which  was 
thereafter  unbroken  till  his  death.  He  made 
Capernaum  the  central  point  of  his  ministry, 
returning  thither  from  each  of  bis  repeated 
tours  tbrou^ont  tbe  many  scores  of  cities  and 
villages  which  then  existed  in  Galilcfe    Wber- 
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cv«r  lie  went  th«  keynote  of  his  preaching  was 
thf  same  as  John's  had  been.  'Repent,  for  the 
Idngdmn  of  heaven  is  at  haniP;  but  as  time 
ftassed  his  instructions,  exhortations  and  w3m~ 
ings  swept  throu^oui  the  whole  scale  of  human 
experience'  and  touched  every  note  of  religious 
and  moral  truth.  The  keynote  of  his  teachii^ 
about  God  was  his  love,  infinite,  untiring,  eter- 
nal On  the  ground  of  this  love  he  proclaimed 
pardon  to  eveiy  penitent,  even  though  a  harlot 
or  an  outlaw.  But  this  certainty  and  freenesa 
of  for^veness  was  not  allowed  to  diminish 
the  loftiness  and  imperativeness  of  the  standard 
ot  duty  which  he  held  uj).  Indeed,  the  high 
moral  tone  of  his  teai^ng,  accompanied  as 
it  was  by  a  constant  and  insistent  demand 
for  absolute  sincerity,  and  his  disregard  for  all 
mere  forms,  without  the  spirit  in  particular, 
his  teachings  and  practice  in  reference  to  fast- 
ing, ceremonial  purifications  and  Sabbath  keep- 
ing, combined  to  set  against  him  the  Pharisees 
and  through  their  influence  the  leaders  and  of- 
ficials of  the  nation. 

Popularity. —  For  a  long  time  his  popularity 
was  great  and  throngs  gathered  to  see  and  hear 
him,  attiacled  in  part  by  the  reports  of  hit 
miracles.  Far  and  wide  the  stories  were  .told 
thai  diseases  yielded  to  his  command,  that  the 
fevered,  the  palsied,  the  blindi  the  deaf  and 
dtimb,  ^e  lepers,  the  demoniied,  were  restored 
to  soundnes,  and,  later  that  on  repeated  occa- 
sions he  brought  the  dead  to  life.  But  these 
great  works  were  distinctly  secondary.  He  was 
first  and  foremost  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  the 
Preacher.  As  such  he  spoke  with  peculiar 
atiractiveiieM  and  power.  His  style  was  single 
'  and  direct,  and  hts  discourse  was  frequently 
adorned  with  unequaled  parables,  illustrations 
drawn  from  nature  or  common  life,  which, 
though  sometimes  veiling  the  truth  from  the 
thoughtless,  sometimes  added  immensely  to  its 
clearness  and  effectiveness.  His  aciivi^  as  a 
preacher  at  first  won  him  steadily  increasing 
popularity  among  the  ueople  at  large,  until, 
about  two  years  after  bis  work  began,  5,000 
men,   whose  hunger  had   been  satisfied  by  his 

Eiwer  on  the  lakeside,  determined  to  make  him 
ng.  But  in  this  purpose  they  lacked  all  real 
sympathy  with  the  character  and  aims  which 
Jesus  exemplified.  The  kingdom  whic^  cen- 
turies before  the  prophets  of  the  nation  had 
foretold  was  a  kingdom  to  be  sure,  but  a  king- 
dom which  should  be  based  on  a  ri^t  rela- 
tion of  its  subjects  to  God  and  existing  on^ 
to  serve  the  divine  ends.  The  Jews  as  they 
read  these  proj^ecies  had  seen  in  them,  only 
something  political  worldly  and  selfish.  Now 
when  Jesus  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy  had  come 
1  offer  himself   to  the  nation  as  its  promised 


religious  people,  deeply,  purely,  unselfishly  reli- 
fO,ous.  So^at  the  very  climax  of  popular  favor 
ms  clear  vision  instantly  recognized  now  widely 
their  ideals  and  purposes  differed  from  his. 

The  Twelve  Apostlei.— For  some  time  this 
condition  of  affairs  had  been  anticipated,  and 
Jesus  had  laid  his  plans  and  shaped  his  work 
accordingly.  Since  the  Jewish  people  would 
have  no  such  kingdom  as  he  was  about  to 
establish,  he  had  several  months  previously  or- 
ganized under  the  name  of  apostles  a  group  of 
12  of  his  disciples,  to  whom  he  would  impart 
himself,  and  on  v^om  he  would  so  far  as  pos- 


sible stamp  himself,  that  they  in  turn  might 
repeat  his  activity  in  their  relations  to  o^ers. 
Although  he  retained  the  name  kingdom,  what 
he  looked  forward  to  establishing  was  not  a 
political  but  a  spiritual  community  or  body. 

After  the  choice  of  the  apostles  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  had  been  largely  shaped  for 
their  special  benefit ;  after  his  rejection  of  the 
offer  of  kingship  from  the  unappreciative 
multitude,  who  in  turn  instantly  deserted  him 
when  they  saw  that  he  would  refuse  to  gratify 
their  selfish'hopes,  his  work  was  mainlv  for  the 
benefit  of  the  twelve,  although  be  neglected  no 
opitortunity  which  came  within  his  reach  of 
trying  to  touch  the  soul  of  the  nation  or  of 
individuals.  Much  of  the  last  year  of  his  life 
Jesus  spent  in  seclusion.  He  made  a  journey, 
doubtless  traveling  in  leisurely  fashion,  oorthr- 
west  from  Capernaum  to  Sidon,  returning  as  it 
appears  by  a  rotmdabout  route  throu^  the 
Decapolis,  and  another  journey  northeast  to 
Caesarea  Philippi ;  some  time  was  spent  in  Perea 
to  the  east  of  the  Jordan;  and  thouf^  he  leems 
more  than  once  to  have  shown  himself  con^ 
spicuously  in  Jerusalem  or  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, yet  during  most  of  the  time  which  be 
spent  in  Judea  he  secluded  himself  in  an  ob- 
scure village  named  Ephriam. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  Jesus  was  concerned, 
die  most  significant  event  of  the  last  year,  if  not 
of  all  the  tnree  years  of  bis  ministry,  was  the 
conversation  with  the  apostles  near  Csesarea 
Philippi  as  to  the  opinion  of  him  which  gener- 


claimed  to  be  the  expected  Messiah,  and  while 
this  claim_was  necessarily  implied  in  much  that 
he  had  said  of  himself,  and  while  some  of  the 
twelve  had  very  early  expressed  the  opinion 
that  they  had  found  the  one  of  Whom  Moses 
and  the  prophets  had  spoken,  yet  this  view 
had  never  found  expression  as  their  matured 
conviction.  Such  exiiression  Jesus  at  last 
sought  His  first  question  was  as  to  die  com- 
mon sentiment  concerning  him,  and  the  frank 
answer  was  that  while  he  was  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  far  beyond  .the  ordinary,  he  was 
not  at  all  recognized  as  4lic  Promised  One. 
In  face  of  this  answer  Jesus  pressed  the  further 
question.  'What  am  I  to  you?*  and  the  answer 
of  Peter,  one  speaking  for  all,  was  that  he  wa* 
the  Christ,  This  answer  assured  the  ultimate 
success  of  his  mission,  for  these  followers 
would  win  more.  But  he  could  not  fail  at  the 
same  time  to  foresee  the  irrepressible  conflict 
between  himself  and  the  leaders  of  the  nation, 
and  so,  relying  on  their  faith  in  bim  as  the 
Christ,  he  immediately  began  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  fact  of  his  death,  though  this  only 
confused  and  offended  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  add  promises  of  resurrection  which  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  grasped  at  all. 

The  apparent  failure  of  the  mission  of  Jesus 
which  he  thus  foretold,  culminating  as  it  did 
in  his  rejection  and  death,  was  due  alike  to 
what  he  was,  what  he  taught  and  what  he 
demanded.  He  himself  was  devoted  with  ab- 
solute singlemindedness  to  his  worlt,  sincere, 
unselfish,  loving,  beneficient,  and  pure  with  such 
perfect  and  manifest  purity  that  only  a  few 
voices  of  detraction  have  ever  been  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  almost  unanimous  recottniiion  and 
assertion  of  the  sinlessness  of  his  whole  life. 
His  teaching,  while  not  in  all  respects  original 
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in  matter  or  fonn,  was  in  spirit  and  effective- 
ness such  21)  advanre  on  tbe  Old  Tcstanmit 
wfakb  he  confirmed  or  the  rabbis  wttli  whooi 
he  largely  agreed  that  it  seemed  *a  new  teach- 
ing.' He  cKmanded  of  others  the  same  per- 
fection of  sincerity,  altruistic  sctf>forgct(nIncss 
and  snpreme  devotion  to  the  will  of  God  which 
he  himself  practised,  and  he  as  sternly  de- 
nounced hypocrites  as  he  teudcrlY  welcomed 
penitents.  AH  his  teachins'  came  with  a  unique 
tone  of  andiority  and  mis  was  made  more 
sgnificant  by  the  claims  which  he  advanced 
for  himself.  He  occasionally  asserted  and  con- 
stantly implied  that  he  was  a  special  messen- 
ger from  God  and  unique  representative  of 
Him,  and  from  time  to  time  be  distinctly  claimed 
drrine  attribntes  and  powers.  Thus  he  sptJce; 
to  confirm  this  he  pomted  to  Us  miracles;  as 
such  he  held  himself  up  as  the  proper  object  of 
snpreme  and  absolntcly  limitless  devotion ;  the 
recognition  of  this  supremacy  be  demanded  of 
all  and  gladly  accepted  from  his  disciples,  a 
self-assertion  vhich  in  view  of  his  sincerity 
and  simplicity  of  sonl  is  as  sif^nificant  as  in 
view  of  his  transparent  honesty  coupled  with 
unsurpassed  sensitiveness  to  evils  is  the  absence 
of  ever  confessing  a  fault  Between  such  a 
one  with  soch  a  message  and  such  demands 
and  the  rulers  of  the  nation  at  the  time  there 
was  necessarily  an  irreconcilable  antagonism 
whidi  conld  end  in  no  way  but  in  his  deadi. 


The  Messiah.— In  the  spring  of  the  year 
^  (possibly  30),  after  Jesus  had  been  before 
die  public  for  thrw  years,  the  Usk  of  implant- 


be  permanent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  conflict 
with  the  authorities  could  not  vrisely  be  longer 
postponed-  Accordingly  Jesus  went  op  to  Jeru- 
salem to  the  Passover  widi  the  throngs  which 
assembled  at  that  time  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  XSliile  he  gave  repeated  proofs  that 
in  spirit  be  was  waling  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cross  which  he  foresaw  at  the  end  of  the  road, 
yet  this  journey,  unKkc  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  was  intentionally  made,  bv  the  send- 
ing of  70  messengers  before  him  to  proclaim 
his  coming,  a  significant  progress  through  the 
country.  Reaching  the  ncif^borbood  of  Jera- 
salem,  he  stopped  for  the  Sabbath  at  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Bethany,  to  which  he  relumed 
each  night  till  the  end,  and  then  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  made  a  somewhat  formal  entry 
into  the  capital  d^-.  It  needed  only  that  lie 
should  mount  a  riang  ass  tliat  those  who  ac- 
companied liim  should  "be  reminded  of  an  an- 
cient prophecy,  and  they,  with  anotLer  throng 
which  came  out  from  Jemsalem  to  meet  him, 
acclaimed  him  as  the  promised  and  coming 
Idng.  carpeting  die  road  before  him  with  green 
branches  from  tlic  trees  at  the  roadside  and 
with  Acir  own  clothes  thrown  before  htm  in 
the  leal  of  their  loyalty.  Thus  tbey  led  him 
to  the  Temple,  where  the  procesHon  dispersed. 
While  informal  and  at  first  diought  only  a 
failure  in  its  lack  of  definite  result,  this  'tri- 
umphal entry"  had  deep  significance  as  a  public 
daiiti  to  his  right  to  rule  the  nation  as  God's 
appointed  representative,  and  he  stopped  short 
of  assuming  this  office  only  because  he  desired 
and  demanded  fir?l  the  acceptance  of  him  lij- 
die  nation.  During  the  daj-s  that  followed  he 
rn>eated  this  claim  in  \-arious  wa>-s;  again  he 
drove  oitt  of  dre  Temple  the  hodcstering  crowds 


so  out  of  harmony  with  its  proper  nse,  and  in 
prolonged  controvert  with  the  representalives 
of  all  the  parties  of  the  time  he  bore  Umsdf 
as  their  Master  and  proved  himself  sodi.  All 
this  goaded  his  enemies  at  last  to  action,  and 
ihrongfa  the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot,  one  of 
the  inner  circle  of  12  (hsdples,  almost  at  once 
an  imlookcd-for  opportunity  presented  itself 
to  them. 

Tlie  Last  Sintper. —  On  Tfam^day  cvming 
of  Passover  week;  after  special  prceantitms  to 
keep  secret  the  place  of  their  assembfing,  Jems 
sat  down  at  a  last  si^iper  with  his  aposUcs  to 
what  he  knew  would  be  his  last  interview  vrilb 
them  before  his  death.  While  the  traitor  has 
gone  out  to  secure  his  arrest,  he  pours  out  his 
sout  to  the  others  in  words  too  tender  and 
profound  for  their  comprehension;  he  warns 
diem  that  they  will  speedily  desert  faiin  to  go 
atone  to  his  late;  be  tells  them  something  of 
the  unique  significance  of  his  death  in  language 
which  contains  in  germ  die  later  doctrines  of 
the  Cfaurdi,  on  this  point:  presenting  tiiem 
bread  and  wine,  be -institutea'  toe  second  of  the 
two  rites  of  the  nnrrersal  church  and  finally 
commetids  them  and  all  future  believers  in  him 
to  G€>d  in  a  prayer  of  incompanihle  elevation 
and  pathos.  He  then  wetn  oat  to  a  resort 
familiar  to  him  and  his  friends,  an  olive  grove 
named  Gcthsemane  in  a  valley  close  to  the  walls 
of  die  dly.  There  the  horror  of  the  coming 
honrs.   Dot  craven   fear  of  death,  bat  distress 


from  him  a  thrice  repeated  prayer  of  such 
intensity  that  the  very  blood  was  forced  through 
the  pores  of  the  skm,  but  on  die  prayer  fol- 
lowed serenity  of  resignation  and  purpose  whid) 
continued  unruflied  to  the  end.  Then  he  wmjk- 
ened  his  disciples  who  to  his  disappointment 
bad  repeatedly  been  orercome  by  deep  and  so 
had  left  him  to  his  spritual  distress  without 
even  the  sympathy  of  nis  frioids,  and  went  to 
owet  the  force  of  Roman  sohhers  and  Temple 
guards  which  in  nec<Hcss  precaution  die  officials 
guided  by  the  traitor  brought  to  seiie  hiiiL  He 
qoietly  submitted  to  arrest,  and  his  followers 
struA  but  a  single  Wow  in  his  defense  and  then 
scattered  in  the  darkness,  two  of  tbem,  however, 
fohn  and  Peter,  followed  «t  a  distance,  the 
latter  only  to  deny  later  all  disdpleship  and 
even  acquaintance. 

Trial  for  Blasphemy.-' While  some  details 
of  the  four  accounts  of  the  trials  of  Jesus  are 
obscure,  if  not  inconsistent,  yet  their  general 
coarse  may  eawly  be  made  onL  At  die  house 
of  the  high  priest  Caiaphas,  or  of  the  stfll  more 
influential  Annas,  his  fatfaer-in-law,  and  an  ex- 
high  priest,  there  was  before  da}-light  an  infor- 
mal session  of  all  the  Sanhedrin  who  could  be 
gathered.  Unable  to  find  even  perjured  testi- 
mony which  was  sufficiently  consistent  to  war- 
rant his  condemnation,  the  high  priest  as  presi- 
dent of  the  great  court  of  the  nation  put  Jesus 
under  oath  and  asked  him  if  he  claimed  to  be 
the  Christ.  Firmly  and  positively  Jesus  an- 
swered that  he  was,  whereupon  his  enemies 
without  even  pretense  of  investigation  declared 
thi?  claim  to  lie  Wa<^phemy  for  which  according 
to  Jewish  law  he  must  die.  But  thb  verdict 
would  be  lepal  cnly  if  rendered  in  the  daytime, 
and  so.  having  been  left  during  the  interval  to 
be  the  object  of  mockery  by  the  guards,  as  soon 
as  ±e  day  broke,  be  wais  f  omuUly  arraigned  and 
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condefnned  As,  however,  the  right  to  inflict 
ihe  death  penalty  had  been  reserved  to  himself 
by  the  Roman  procurator,  in  order  lo  accom- 
plish their  purpose  they  must  secure  his  con- 
demnation of  Jesus  in  addition  to  their  own,  and 
■  accordingly  the  Sanhedria  conduct  him  to  Pi- 
late and  demand  his  execution.  Bui  Pilate- re- 
fuKd  to  order  his  execution  without  investisa< 
don,  and  when  they  charged  him  with  iastigat- 
iDg  sedition  against  the  Roman  government,  the 
judge  instantly  recognized  their  malicious  in- 
sincerity and  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  In 
his  consequent  desire  lo  release  him  Pilate  in 
turn  pronounced  him  innocent;  sent  him  to 
Antipas,  who  only  made  sport  of  him  and  re- 
turned  him ;  vainlv  tried  to  stir  up  the  populace 
to  demand  his  release  according  to  the  custom 
that  3  prisoner  should  be  released  at  Passover 
time ;  ordered  him  scoured  in  hope  that  that 
cruelty  would  satisfy  his  enemies;  displayed 
him  bloody  from  the  torturing  lash  and  crowned 
by  the  soldiers  with  thorns  in  cruel  jest,  fancy- 
ing that  this  sight  would  surely  evoke  pity;  but 
finally,  terrilied  at  the  mutterings  of  the  crowd 
and  fearing  lest  slwitld  he  persevere  chaises 
might  be  made  lo  the  em[>eror  against  himself, 
Pilate  ordered  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus. 

The  Crucifixion.—  The  execution  look  place 
at  once,  scarcely  Utcr  than  the  middle  of 
the  forenoon.  AllhouEdi  so  far  weakened  by  ihe 
sufferings  of  the  ni^t  and  morning  that  ihe 
sufferer  fainted  under  the  cross  wiiich,  as  was 
customary,  was  laid  on  him  to  bear  to  the  place 
of  execution,  he  bore  himself  throughout  with 
majestic  patience  and  dignity.  L'nder  the  jeers 
of  his  triumphant  enemies,  in  sight  of  his  mother 
and  friends,  in  the  unexplained  and  porientious 
i^rkness  which  bednning  at  noon  lasted  for 
hours,  amid  the  inae5crihal>le  physical  tortures 
of  the  cross,  he  spoke  but  to  pray  forgivingly 
for  those  who  were  the  agents  of  nis  suffering, 
and  to  commend  his  mother  to  John,  her  nephew 
and  his  most  intimate  and  beloved  disciple.  At 
mid-afternoon  he  uttered  a  cry  to  God,  *Why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  whidi  can  be  under- 
stood only  as  expressive  of  intensest  soul  agony. 
As  if  this  agony  culminated  and  ended  with  the 
cry,  he  then  spoke  calmly  of  his  thirst  and  took 
the  drink  which  a  sympathetic  bj-stander  pressed 
to  hb  tips,  then  commended  his  spirit  to  God, 
and  wilh  a  loud  shout  expired,  it  would  seem 
with  a  literally  broken  or  ruptured  heart.  Al- 
though death  seldom  came  so  soon  to  the  cruci- 
fied, yet  the  fact  is  undeniable  in  the  case  of 
Jesus,  for  when  somewhat  later  the  criminals, 
who  had  been  crucified  with  him  received  a  blow 
intended  to  hasten  their  death,  the  soldiers  rec- 
ognized that  he  was  already  dead,  and  yet  one  of 
ihcm  thrust  a  spear  deep  into  his  side,  appar- 
ently touching  the  heart,  and  on  Pilale's  inquiry 
the  officer  in  charge  certified  to  his  death.  By 
leave  of  the  governor  two  members  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  who  were  secretly  disciples,  took  down 
the  both"  and  hurriedly  but  reverently  buried  it 
at  the  dose  of  day  not  far  from  Calvary,  where 
he  had  been  crucified,  in  a  rockhewn  tomb, 
which  later  was  officially  sealed. 

Of  the  facts  relating  to  Jesus  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  no  less  than  five  (if  the  last 
verses  of  Mark  are  by  another  hand,  then  six) 
separate  accounts  are  preserved,  no  two  pre- 
cisely agreeing,  but,  on  the  other  hand  no  two 
ticing  mutually  contradictory,  and  one  of  these 
accounts,  that  of  Paul,  was  written  within  25 


years  of  the  events  narrated.  It  is  ti>td  that 
first  women  going  at  the  dawn  of  Sunday  en- 
tered the  open  tomb  but  found  not  tlie  body  of 
Jesus;  that  later  Peter  and  John  also  found  it 
empty;  that  Peter,  then  10  of  the  apostles  to- 
gether, and  also  two  other  men  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  as  well  as  Marjr  Magdalene,  saw 
Jesus  that  same  day  in  recogniiable  human  form 
and  talked  with  him ;  that  these  appearances  and 
conversations  were  repeated  at  different  places 
and  in  varying  circumstances  for  about  six 
weeks ;  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  seen  by  as 
many  as  500  at  the  same  time,  some  of  whom 
were  al  first  doubtful  as  to  the  facts;  and  that 
dien  these  manifestations  entirely  ceased,  except 
for  the  experience  of  Paul.  It  is  certain  that 
the  disciples  in  these  few  weeks  had  come  to  be 
convinced  that  Jesus  had  actually  been  with 
them  and  that  consequently  they  passed  out  of 
a  slate  of  gloom  and  despair  into  joyous  and 
imtlinching  boldness ;  that  the  belief  in  the 
physical  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  creed  and  preaching  of  the  primitive 
Church;  and  chat  the  first  day  of  the  week  be- 
came the  Christian  day  of  worship.  No  plausi- 
ble explanation  of  these  facts,  of  the  empty 
tomb ;  of  the  refiorts  and  convictions  of  the 
disciples;  who  claimed  to  have  seen  and  talked 
with  Jesus  in  human  form,  especially  of  the 
case  of  Paul;  of  the  revulsion  of  feeling  on 
vheir  part;  of  the  consequent  foundation  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  of  the  consecration  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  has  ever  been  given  ex- 
cept that  after  his  death  Jesus,  in  this  as  in  so 
much  else  unlike  all  other  men,  entered  by  res- 
urrection and  later  ascension  upon  a  new  course 
of  life  and  a  new  course  of  activity.  Without 
the  resurrection  as  well  as  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  historical  Christianity  could  never  have 
come  into  existence;  by  it  he  became  the 
founder  of  the  Church  and  the  dominating  per- 
soi»lity  of  the  ages. 

Biuiofcnphy./—  Andrews,  'The  Life  of  Our 
Lord*;  Anthony,  'Introduction  to  the  Life  of 
Jesus';  Boardman,  'The  Problem  of  Jesus'; 
Burton  and  Mathews,  'Constructive  Studies  in 
the  Life  of  Christ';  Ewald.  'Life  and  Time* 
of  Christ';  Farrar,  'Life  of  Christ';  Geikie, 
'Life  and  Words  of  Christ' ;  Gilbert,  'The  Stu- 
dent's Life  of  Christ'  ;  Holtzmann,  'Life  of 
Jesus';  Keim,  'Ifistory  of  Jesus  of  Nazara' ; 
Pick,  'The  Extra- Canonical  Life  of  Christ'; 
Renan,  'Life  of  Jesus';  Rhees,  'Life  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth';  Seeley,  'Ecce  Homo';  Smith, 
'The  Founder  of  Christendom';  Stalker,  'Life 
of  Jesus  Christ' ;  Strauss.  'Life  of  Jesus  Christ 
Critically  Examined';  Weiss,  'Life  of  Christ.' 
Consult  also  bter  works  by  Hall,  G.  S.,  'Jesus: 
The  Christ  in  the  Light  of  Psycholora'  (1916)  : 
Hurlbut,  T.  L.,  'Story  of  Jesus  for  Young  and 
Old'  (1916)  ;  Husband,  R.  W.,  'Prosecution  of 
Jesus:  Its  Date,  Hbtory  and  L«aUty'  (1916); 
Rauscherbusch,  W.,  'TTie  Social  Principles  of 
Jesus'  (1916). 

DavTO  FoSTBt  ESTES, 

professor   of  Nea;   Testament   Interpretation, 
Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  Colgate  Vni- 

JESUS  CHRIST,  hofp»  of,  the  sayings  of 
Christ,  a  title  given  to  certain  Isl  century 
pa^ri,  discovered  in  the  course  of  excavations 
at  Oxyrrhynchus  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of   Professors  Grenfell  and  Hunt.     The  name 
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JESUS  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  Eti^and 
founded  by  Akock,  bishop  of  Ely,  in  IW.  It 
has  16  foundation  fellowships,  open  without  re- 
striction to  all  the  Idn^s  subjects.  Five  were 
of  the  orij^nal  foundation  and  the  others  have 
been  added  by  subsefjuenl  biencfactors.  Six  of 
the  fellows  are  required  to  be  in  orders.  The 
mastership  and  one  fellowship  are  in  the  abso- 
lute appointment  of  the  bishop  of  Ely.  To  the 
other  fellowships  on  a  vacancy  the  master  and 
fellows  nominate  two  candidates,  one  of  whom 
is  elected  by  the  bishop.  There  arc  numerous 
scholarships.  The  college  in  1913-14  —  the 
last  date  for  which  statistics  are  of  any  value  — 
consisted  of  a  master,  10  fellows.  34  scholars 
and  186  undergraduates.  It  was  fotmded  on  the 
site  of  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  Saint  Radi- 
Kund,  and  its  buildings,  some  of  them  dating 
from  the  12th  century,  are  of  great  interest. 

JBSUS  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  England, 
founded  by  Queen  Elbabeft  in  1S71  on  the  pe- 
tition of  Dr.  Hugh  Price,  treasurer  of  Saint 
David's,  Wales,  who  left  lands  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  principal,  ei^t  fellows  and  eight 
scholars.  It  was  intended  to  be  the  Welsh  col- 
lege and  a  number'of  the  scholarships  are  (un- 
less in  default  of  suitable  candidates)  re- 
stricted to  natives  of  the  principality.  A  fel- 
lowship founded  by  Giarles  I  for  natives  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  has  been  converted  into 
two  scholarships  for  natives  of  these  islands  or 
persons  educated  at  Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey, 
or  Victoria  College,  Jersey.  This  was  the  first 
college  founded  under  the  Protestant  regime. 
The  college  faculty  now  comprises  a.  master,  12 
fellows,  30  scholars  and  an  average  attendance 
of  over  200  undergraduates. 

JBSUS  ISLAND,  Canada,  an  Island  in  the 
Saint  Jc^n  River,  not  far  from  where  it  joins 
die  Saint  Lawrence  River;  area,  about  1,200 
square  miles. 

JET,  a  mineral  which  is  found  in  compact 
masses  so  hard  and  solid  as  to  be  susceptible  of 
being  turned  on  a  lathe  and  manufactured  into 
ornamental  articles.  It  has  been  worked  for 
centuries  in  Whitby,  England.  It  is  found  in 
thin  laminations,  which  subsequently  thicken 
«ut  to  two  or  three  inches  in  the  upper  lias 
strata  in  that  neighborhood ;  a  lower  bed,  from 
which  the  best  quality  is  obtained,  has  a  thick- 
ness of  20  feel  and  is  known  as  jet  rock.  Jei 
is  supposed  to  have  been  worked  in  England  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Jet  rosa- 
ries and  crosses  were  common  in  the  Abbey  of 
Whitby  when  it  was  a  resort  of  pilgrims.  The 
jet  manufactures  of  Whitby  fell  away  about  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  were  revived  in 
1800.  It  IS  also  manufactured  at  Scarborough, 
En^and. 

JETSAM,  jit'sam,  merchandise  lost  at  sea 
either  through  being  thrown  overboard  in  the 
act  of  'jettison'  (q.v.),  or  through  the  sinking 
of  the  ship.  The  term  differs  from  'flotsam,* 
goods  which  float  after  being  thrown  overboard ; 
and  from  ^lignan,"  when  itiey  are  sunk  but  se- 
cured to  a  cork  or  buoy  to  permit  future  recov- 
ery. Goods  lost  in  this  way  come  utider  the 
law  of  ■average*  (q.v.)  and  their  value  may  be 
recovered  by  the  owner. 


JBTTfi,  ihi'ta',  Sn  Lonii  Amable,  Cana- 
dian editor,  jurist  and  statesman:  b.  L'As- 
somption,  Province  of  Quebec,  IS  Jan.  1836.  He 
was  educated  at  L'Assoinption  College  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  18S?.  He  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  Montreal  and  also  m  journal- 
ism, becoming  editor  of  L'Ordre,  at  Montreal. 
He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Uontreal  (East)  in  1872-78.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  dvil  law  in  Laval  University  in  1878 
and  in  that  year  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Montreal.  In  1B98-I906  he 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec,  and  in  1901 
he  was  knighted.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Alaskan  Boundary  Commission  in  1903  and 
since  1909  he  has  been  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  Montreal.  He  served 
on  the  commission  for  the  rension  of  the  Qvil 
Code  of  Quebec,  and  is  a  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  Author  of  <()b- 
■ervations  relatives  au  code  de  procedure  dvil' 
(1888). 

JETTIES  are  dikes  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
or  across  a  harbor  bar  to  increase  the  riverine 
or  tidal  current  by  narrowing  the  channel  and 
thus  scour  out  a  deeper  bed,  to  accommodate 
navigation.  Sinj^e  jetties  are  solely  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  widi  strong  currents,  to  de- 
flect these  to  one  side  of  its  natural  ehanneljiut 
in  most  rivers  and  in  all  harbors  they  are  dou- 
ble, forming  an  entire  artificial  channel.  Briefly, 
the  physical  principles  are:  The  power  of 
water  to  transport  solid  matter  vanes  as  the 
square  of  its  velocity,  so  that  increasing  the 
strength  of  current  two-fifths  will  about  dou- 
ble its  sand-carrying  capacity;  the  velocity  in- 
creases with  increase  of  slope  and  decrease  of 
friction;  the  slope  is  increased  by  narrowing  the 
channel,  since  it  forces  flood  waters  inside  or 
outside  to  rise  higher  at  the  entrance,  and  the 
friction  decreases  as  the  width  of  the  channel ; 
and  lastly,  if  a  channel  of  a  given  depth  and 
width  passes  a  pven  quantity  of  water,  then  a 
narrower  channel  involves  either  a  permanently 
greater  height  of  water  if  the  bed  were  rigii 
or  the  scourinK  of  the  bed  to  a  depth  which, 
multiplied  by  fte  new  widtk  will  produce  an 
equal  cross-section  with  the  old.  The  increased 
slope  and  the  correspondent  velocity  vanish  as 
the  water  cuts  a  deeper  basin ;  but  the  velocity 
due  to  lessened  friction  docs  not,  nor  do  the 
deepened  channel,  the  greater  discharge  through 
it  and  the  greater  tidal  fluctuation  due  to  £e 
larger  basin.  The  channel  is  scoured  along  until 
the  deepening  sea  establishes  an  equilibrium  of 

The  system  is  not  new.  A  number  of  im- 
ponant  European  rivers  were  jeitied  even  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  others 
not  much  later.  The  Danube  at  Sulina  had  been 
deepened  to  21  feet,  from  8  feet  before;  and  in 
1874  Eads  found  seven  German  rivers,  includ- 
ing the  Oder  and  Vistula,  improved  so  that  with 
initial  channels  of  4  to  7  feet,  they  then  had  13 
to  23.5.  Several  of  these  are  still  de^er  now, 
the  result  increasing  somewhat  for  mairf  years 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  Neva  tn  Rus- 
sia has  also  such  works;  as  also  the  harbors  of 
Calais  and  Dunkirk  in  France.  In  the  United 
States  a  very  great  number  have  been  con- 
structed, bath  for  rivers  and  harbors ;  the  great- 
est of  all  are  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  ol  the 
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Mississippi,  and  as  the  genfral  prlndtdes  ar« 
alike  in  all,  these  may  be  briefly  described. 

The  Misstsaippi  discharges  its  waters  to  the 
gulf  not  by  one  channel,  but  in  the  main  by- 
three,  running  throurii  'passes*  12  to  17  miles 
long-  Irom  the  delta  land  to  the  sea  and  widely 
divergent  The  largest  is  the  Southwest  Pass; 
next  the  eaitemmost.  Pass  i  IVatre,  with  two 
branches.  In  the  middle  is  the  smallest,  South 
Pass,  600  to  800  feet  wide,  and  taldm;  not  over 
A  10th  the  total  discharge,  with  a  shoal  at  its 
bead  onlv  15  feet  deep,  and  a  bar  at  its  mouth 
only  8  teet;  so  that,  with  30  feet  of  water 
through  the  delta,  it  was  unserviceable  for  deep- 
water  navigation.  Capt.  James  B.  Eads  offered 
to  build  jetties  to  deepen  the  bar  at  Southwest 
Pass  from  its  then  13  to  28  feet;  but  Congress 
preferred  South  Pass  as  cheaper  and  simpler, 
needing  work  only  at  the  iwad  and  foot.  WoHc 
was  begun  in  Jime  1875  and  within  nine  mondis 
the  water  was  13  feet  on  the  bar ;  by  1879  it  was 
29  feet ;  it  is  now  over  3a 

The  west  side  of  the  pass  had  silted  up  into 
land  4,000  feet  farther  out  than  the  east,  so  that 
the  west  side  of  the  two  parallel  dikes  built  out 
to  30  feet  depth  in  the  Gulf  was  abont  7,800  feet, 
while  the  east  was  11,800.  First  piles  were 
driven  in  two  rows  1,000  feet  apart  (the  piles 
12  feet  apart)  to  mark  the  lines  of  the  projected 
jetty-walls.  Then  mattresses  were  built,  of  wil- 
low branches,  or  young  willows  15  feet  long, 
cut  with  the  leaves  on,  laid  in  four  courses,  each 
crosswise  to  the  next  and  fastened  together  at 
top  and  bottom  by  pine  planldng  2^  indies 
thick,   doweled  with  hickoiy  pins;  this  com- 

Pressed  the  willows  to  a  ihidoiess  of  about  2 
eet  and  their  brush-ends  projected  3  or  4  feet. 
These  mattresses  were  lOO  feet  long;  for  the 
bottom  course  they  were  made  50  feet  wide,  but 
steadily  narrowed  for  each  of  the  four  courses 
at  first  needed  to  bring  them  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  the  top  one  being  20  feet  wide. 
Wider  ones  were  used  in  deep  water.  These 
were  built  on  shore,  on  ways  as  for  launching 
boats;  lowed  by  tugs  to  the  places  indicated  by 
the  line  of  piles  and  sunk  by  loading  one  or 
two  tons  of^  stone  on  top.  Once  down,  they 
speedily  filled  with  sediment  and  became  solid. 
At  the  sea  end  foundations  of  mattresses  200  to 
300  feet  broad  were  laid.  For  two  or  three 
years  these  store -laden  mattresses  gradually 
sunk  in  the  soft  bottom  and  new  ones  were 
added  at  the  lop  to  bring  the  surface  even.  The 
willows  not  imbedded  in  sediment  were  riveted 
with  stone.  Where  exposed  to  storms,  they 
were  considerably  sloped  and  more  thoroughly 
riveted.  The  sea  ends  were  afterward  capped 
with  concrete  blocks.  The  jetties  have  under- 
gone considerable  repairs  since  then,  but  have 
essentially  done  their  work  of  making  the  river 
navigable  for  large  vessels. 

One  of  the  difficutties  was  this :  If  obstacles 
were  placed  in  the  way  of  a  free  flow  of  water, 
the  river  would  by  so  much  at  least  deseri  this 
pass  and  run  through  the  others ;  so  that  their 
heads  had  to  be  closed  up  to  a  sufRcienl  extent 
to  prevent  this.  Plans  for  improving  the  South- 
west Pass  in  like  manner  were  submitted  by 
United  States  army  engineers.  Construction 
was  begun  toward  the  end  of  1903  and  com- 
pleted five  years  later  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,62^- 
OOO.  The  east  jetty  was  extended  for  3,000 
feet  and  the  west  for  3,750  feet  in  1909-12.  The 
final  depth  gained  is  35  feet. 


At  the  mouth  of  the  Bra^fos,  west  of  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  an  ingenious  plan  was  adopted 
for  avoiding  interference  in  the  work  by  flood- 
tides  :  A  lon^  trestle  was  built  out  to  deep 
water  above  high  tide,  the  mattresses  hung  un- 
der it  by  ropes  and  the  stone  dropped  on  them 
from  above  to  sink  them.  Instead  of  being 
launched  from  shore  and  towed,  they  were  car- 
ried on  a  portable  railway  running  on  top  of 
the  trestle  and  let  down. 

The  Columbia  River  jetty  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  single  Instead  of  the 
double  dike.  It  is  42^  miles  in  length,  the  long- 
est in  the  world.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  ever  shifting  and  sometimes  not  over  12 
feet  deep,  bad  half  spoiled  (his  superb  river  for 
navigation,  and  was  greatly  dreaded.  But  the 
river  has  a  mean  high-water  discharge  of  60,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  a  mean  tidal  ebb  of 
1,000,000,  With  tides  of  6,2  feet;  and  in  1884  a 
single  curved  line  of  brush  mattresses  with  rut>> 
ble-stone  copings  was  begun,  completed  in  1894, 
to  turn  the  current  away  from  spreading  itself 
on  iioth  sides  and  scour  out  the  channel  on  one. 
This  was  finished  in  1894  with  a  channel 
30  feet  deep  and  made  the  river  a  highway 
of  the  heaviest  ocean  commerce,  with  fines 
to  all  Pacific  lands.  The  improvement  was  not 
permanent  and  in  1902  the  channel  was  ooty  21 
feet  in  depth.  In  1903  a  north  jetty  2>4  miles 
long  was  projected,  together  with  a  2ii  mile 
adfUtion  to  the  south  jetty.  These  additions 
were  completed  in  1913. 

Others  are  too  numerous  for  more  than  brief 
mention.  At  Yaquima  Bay,  Ore.,  115  miles 
south  of  the  Columbia — an  estuary  20  miles 
long  dischar^ng  into  the  sea  throu^  a  narrow, 
tortuous,  shifting  channel,  and  over  a  sand-bar 
with  7  feet  of  water  —  parallel  jetties  about  half 
a  mile  long,  one  of  ruwle-stone  on  a  rock  bed, 
one  of  brush  and  stone  on  a  sand  bed,  have 
doubled  the  depth  of  water  and  made  the  chan- 
nel calculable.  At  Galveston,  the  single  jetty 
was  a  relative  failure,  it  needing  a  double  one 
to  converge  the  tides ;  and  in  1896  the  govern- 
ment completed  it,  with  sides  of  35,000  and 
25,000  feet,  costing  over  $8,000.00(^  and  furnish- 
ing 27  feet  of  water  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland.  Other  notable  ones  are  at  the  mouth 
of  Saint  John's  River,  Florida,  beginning  at  the 
sides  of  the  river-mouth  and  converging  to 
1,000  feet  apart  at  the  crest  of  the  bar.  Charies- 
ton's  double  one  has  sides  of  15,000  feet  each. 

Consult  Corthell,  E.  H.,  <The  Mississippi 
Jetties*  (New  York  1881)  ;  Haupt,  L.  M.,  <Jet- 
for   Improving   Estuafies'    in_Joartial   of 


International  Congress  on  Navigation'  (Brus- 
sels 1905),  and  'Transactions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers*  (Vol.  LIV,  Part 
A;  New  York  1905).  Consult  also  Engineering 
News  (New  Y^ork  1874  et  seq),  especially  nos. 
of  23  Aug.  and  4  Oct.  1900,  and  "Reports'  of  - 
(Thief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C.), 

JBTTISON,  the  throwing  overboard  of 
goods  constituting  a  ship's  cargo  in  order  to 
listen  the  load  of  a  ship  in  cUstress,  to  save 
her  from  foundering,  float  her  when  stranded, 
or  permit  her  to  escape  from  an  enemy.  In 
such  cases  the  loss  to  the  individual  owner  is 
compensated  by  a  general  contribution  levied 
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upon  the  owner  of  the  temaining  cargo,  freight 
and  ship,  for  whose  benefit  the  merchandise  was 
sacrificed.  If,  instead  of  lieint;  thrown  over- 
board, goods  are  placed  in  small  boat^,  or  light- 
ers, in  order  to  ease  the  ship,  and  are  subse- 
quently losi,  it  still  constitutes  jettison.  In  ease 
of  insured  goods  the  company  with  whom  the 
jettisoned  goods  are  insured  i£  entitled  to  rec- 
ompense through  the  law  of  average. 

JEUNESSE  DORfiE,  Ll,  la  zhc'n«s  do'r& 
(Fr.,  "Gilded  Youth"),  sobriquet  given  to  3 
band  of  count  e  r- re  vol  utionists  against  the  Ja- 
cobins formed  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Its 
members  were  youthful  scions  of  aristocratic 
famiUes  aod  their  warfare  against  the  tem- 
porarily scattered  Jacobins  constituted  rough 
C&ysical  handling  wherever  they  were  met.  The 
term  was  originated  by  Francois  Xavier 
Page£s  in  'Histoire  secrete  de  la  revolution 
fran;aise.>  The  name  and  its  English  transla- 
tion, "gilded  youth,"  has  come  to  be  a  common 
designation  for  wealthy  young  idlers. 

JBVONS,  Frank  Bjrran,  English  educator 
and  religious  writer :  b.  9  Sept.  1858.  He  was 
graduated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He 
was  connected  with  the  staff  of  Durham  Uni- 
versity in  various  capacities  from  1882,  was  viee- 
chancellor  there  in  1910-11,  since  when  he  has 
been  pro- vice-chancellor,  and  from  1910  he  has 
been  professor  of  philosophy.  Author  of  'The 
Eieveloptnent  of  the  Athenian  Democracy'  ; 
'The  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  the  Aryan  Peo- 
ples' (1890);  <An  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Religion*  (6th  ed.,  1896)  ;  'Study  of  Com- 
parative Religion'  (1908)  ;  'Personality' 
(1913);  'Philosophy:  What  is  It?>  (1914). 

JEVONS,  Wflliam  Stanley,  English  logi- 
cian and  economist :  b.  Liverpool,  1  Sept.  1835 ; 
d,  Bexhill,  near  Hastings,  13  Aug.  1882.  He 
was  graduated  from  University  College,  Lon- 
don. Having  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
Royal  Mint,  he  went  to  New  South  Wales  in 
16^,  btlt  afterward  returned  to  England,  and 
in  1866  became  professor  of  logic,  philosophy 
and  poUiieal  economy  in  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, and  this  post  he  held  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  1876  in  order  to  accept  the  chair  of  po- 
litical economy  in  London  University.  He  re- 
tired from  this  position  in  1880  for  the  purpose 
of  devoting  his  whole  time  to  Uterary  pursuits. 
He  was  drowned  while  bathing  at  Bexhill.  Sus- 
sex. His  writings  include  'Pure  Logic'  (1864) 
and  'The  Substitution  of  Similars'  (1869),  in 
which  he  sought  to  popularize  symbolic  logic 
through  a  modification  of  Boole's  mathematical 
methods ;  'F.lemenfary  Lessons  in  Logic' 
(ISTO)  ;  'Theory  of  Political  Economy'  (1871) ; 
•The  Principles  of  Science'  (1874);  'Money' 
and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange'  (1875); 
'Primer  of  Logic'  (1876)  ;  'Primer  of  PoHtical 
Economy'  (1878) ;  'Studies  in  Deductive 
Logic'  (18S0);  and  'The  State  in  Relation  to 
Labour'  (1882).  Among  works  published  post- 
■  humously  are  'Methods  of  Social  Reform' 
(1883);  'Investigations  in  Currency  and  Fi- 
nance' (1884);  and  'Pure  Logic'  (1890); 
'Principles  of  Economics'  (1905)^  pans  of  an 
unfinished  treatise  on  economics  with  a  number 
of  essays  contributed  to  periodicals.  In  a 
pamphlet  on  the  'Coal  Question '  ( 1865)  he 
presented  a  mass  of  evidence  to  show  that  Eng- 
land's progress  would  be  checked  by  want  of 
coal;   in  his  work  in  political  economy  he  at- 


tempted to  put  the  chief  definitions  tn  the  form 
of  mathematical  quantitative  formula;,  and  in 
this  way  did  important  work  in  revealing  the 
nature  and  relations  of  economic  facts;  he  also 
developed  the  theory  of  marf^nal  utility.  His 
'Life  and  Letters'  edited  by  his  wife  were  pub- 
lished in  1S86. 

JEW,  The  Wandaring,  a  poetical  person- 
age of  popular  traditions,  who  owes  hb  exist- 
ence to  a  story  connected  with  the  well-known 
scene  in  the  history  of  Christ's  passion.  As 
Jesus  was  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  execution, 
overcome  with  the  weight  of  the  cross,  he 
wished  to  rest  on  a  stone  before  tiie  house  of 
a  Jew,  whom  the  story  calls  Ahasuerus.  who 
drove  him  away  with  curses.  Jestis  calmly  re- 
plied. 'Thou  shall  wander  on  the  earth  till  I  re- 
turn." The  astonished  Jew  did  not  come  to 
himself  till  the  crowd  had  passed  and  the  streets 
were  empty.  Driven  by  fear  and  remorse,  he 
has  since  wandered,  according  to  the  command 
of  the  Lord,  from  place  to  place,  and  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  find  a  grave.  She'^ley.  Lewis, 
Croly  and  Mrs.  Norton  in  Enfid»id,  Schubart 
and  Schlegel  in  Genaany,  and  Sue  in  France, 
have  turned  this  legend  to  accaunt.  (joethe  has 
sketched  Ahasaerus  with  great  spirit  and  humor 
as  a  philosophic  cobbler  at  Jerusalem  who  op- 
poses Chriat  with  a  cold  worldly  logic  which 
will  not  look  above  the  things  of  earth.  See 
Wandering  Jew,  The. 

JEW  OF  MALTA,  The.  Marlowe's  <Jm 
of  Malta*  is  memorable  for  at  least  three  rea 
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popular  play  of  its  pe- 
riod, if  not  the  most  popular  Ent^isfa  play  up  to 
that  time.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  plot  was  en- 
tirely original.  Its  chief  character  Barabas  is 
the  English  prototi-pe  of  a  series  of  popular 
English  characters,  of  which  Shylock,  Volpone 
and  Sir  Giles  Overreach  are  noteworthy. 

As  Marlowe  proceeded  in  the  handling  of 
plot  he  laid  aside  that  "alchemy  of  eloquence* 
upon  which  he  had  depended.  The  main  situa- 
tion of  'The  Tew  of  Malta'  arises  still  from 
a  vaunting  spirit.  Barabas  in  his  opening  solilo- 
quy shows  "infinite  riches  in  a  little  room"  to 
be  his  ambition.  But  the  ambition  is  so 
crowded  in  the  action  that  it  is'ditKcult  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  blood  lust  so  popular  in 
the  plays  of  the  day. 

The  play  was  probably  produced  about  1589 
at  the  Court  and  the  Cock-Pit,  the  part  of  the 
Jew  being  taken  by  Edward  AUeyn.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  Henslowe's  diary  in  1592.  and  was 
not  printed  until  1633,  when  it  was  given  to  the 
world  in  an  edition  by  Thomas  Heywood.  As 
the  play  comes  down  to  us  it  reveals  very  hur- 
ried composition.  The  first  two  acts  are  as 
precise  as  is  the  following  play  'Edward  11.' 
Thereafter  the  action  becomes  confused  and 
crowded.  Action  follows  action  with  little  re- 
gard for  motive  and  sequence,  Barabas  out- 
lives a  dozen  deaths.  More  strangely  still  this 
portion  lacks  the  magic  of  Marlowe's  line.  And 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  second  portion 
gave  the  play  its  popularity.  Two  characters 
stand  out  to  appear  again  in  the  plays  of  later 
writers,  Barabas,  villain  beyond  nature,  and 
Abagail,  his  daughter,  who  by  her  virtues 
shames  the  house  that  reared  Her.  Editions:. 
Dyce,  A,  (1850.  1858)  ;  Cunningham,  Lt.-Col.  F. 
(1870-71);  BuJlen,  A.  H.  (1885);  Mermaid 
Series,  ed.,  Havelock  Ellis  (1887.  1903);  Every- 
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fhan's  Library,  cd.,  Edward'  Thomas  (1909). 
Consult  Symonds,  T.  A.,  'Shakespeare's  Pre- 
decessors in  the  English  Drama'  (1881)  ;  Ward, 
A.  W.,  <A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Litera- 
ture' (3  vols  1899) ;  !njjram.  J.  H,. 
'Christopher  Marlowe  and  His  Assoctales' 
(1904). 

Thomas  H.  Dickinsow.  . 
JEWBt,  Jofan,  English  bishop:  h.  Bude, 
iDevonshire,  24  May  1522;  d  Moncton  Farleigh, 
neai-  Lay  cock,  Wiltshire,  23  Sept.  1571. '  He  was 
educated  a(  Merton  and  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
leges, Oxford,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Coiv 
pus  (Thristi  in  1542.  He  was  ^eatly  influenced 
cy  the  teachings  of  John  Parkhurst,  later  bishop 
of  Norwich,  and  he  was  a  follower  of  Peter 
Martyr.  He  b  known  to  have  been  a  license;! 
preacher  in  1551  and  tie  had  made  a  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  teacher,  Upqn  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary  In  1553  all  those  su^Kcted  of 
Protestant  leanings  were  weeded  out  of  Ox- 
ford and  Jewel  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship. 
He  made  fats  way  to  the  Continent,  reaching 
Frankfort  in  1555.  He  was  associated  with 
Coxe  in  his  controversy  with  Knojc;  and  later 
joined  Peter  Martyr  of  Strassburg^  with  him 
visiiLog  Zurich  and  Padua.  He  returned  to 
England  on  the  accession  of  Elizabedi  and  was 
□ne  of  the  Protestant  dergymeD  selected  >s  a 
disputant  at  the  Westminster  coafeience  with 
the  Roinaniats  in  1559.  H«  was  consccrateii 
bishop  of  Salisbury  21  Jan.  1560,  and  became 
recognized   as    the    literary    apologist    of    the 


troversy  concerning  the  case  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  (tgaiust.lhjtt  of  Rone,  drst  with  Cole 
and  later  with  the  tmre  formidable  Harding. 
His  'Apologia  ecdesiee  Anglicarue*  (1562)  was 
stated  by  Bishop  Creiebton  to  be  the  "Aret 
methodical  statement  tm  the  subject'  utd  to 
'form  the  groundwork  of  all  aubscQueut  coo- 
troversy.*  Harding  published  a  bitter  'Answer,' 
(1564),  and  Jewel  followed  with  a  'Reply' 
( 1565) .  Later  (^velopmenis  were  Harding's 
'Confutation'  and  Jewel's  'Defence.'  Jewd's 
theology  wa£  oflicially  endorsed  and  enjoined 
Upon  the  Church  by  Archbi^op  Bancroft  in 
the  Reign  of  James  I.  The  'Apologia'  wu 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Trent:. but  its 
English  translation  was  chained  to  the  lecteni 
in  all  An^ican  churches  fay  the  order  of  Bai>- 
croft  His  collected  works  were  published  un- 
der the  direction  of  Archbishop  Bancroft 
(1609);  Cambridge  (4  vols..  I84S-50) ;  Oxford 
(8  vols,  1848).  (insult  Le  Has,  'Life  of 
Bishop  Jewel'   (Londtm  1835). 

JSWBL-WEBD,  TOUCH.HB.N0T,  or 
SNAP-WBBD,  popular  names  for  two  plants; 
ImpatUns  pallida  and  /.  bifiora,  at  the  tasnily 
impatientaceie,  well  known  in  damp  shady 
places  throughout  the  cooler  parts  of  North 
America,  where  they  form  dense  masses.  They 
are  characterised  by  sac-like,  pendulons,'  yellow 
or  orange,  more  or  less  spotted  flowers,  and  by 
their  sensitive  seed  pods  which  when  mature 
burst  with  the  slif^test  touch  and  thrciw  the 
seeds  to  a  considerable  distance.  Hence  tft* 
second  and  third  names  above.  The  firbt  name 
is  probably  a  sur^vat  of  ihelr  use  as  antidotes 
for  so-called  Rhns  poisoninf;. 


5  Aug.  1844.    He  was  graduatetf  at  the'  United 


States  Naval  Academy  in  1864.  He  was  ap- 
pointed acting  midshipman  28  Nov.  1861.  and  in 
Jtme  and  July  1863  he  commanded  a  naval  bat- 
tery of  field  Dowitzers  in  defense  of  Washing- 
Ion.  He  was  commissioned  ensign  in  186^ 
served  at  various  foreign  stations,  was  com- 
.mander  of  the  Naval  Torpedo  Station  in  1890- 
93,  and  of  the  naval  gun  factory  in  1893-96. 
He  was  In  command  of  the  United  States  pro- 
tected cruiser  Minneapolis  in  the  Spanish  War 
and  later  commanded  the  armored  cruiser 
Brooklyn  in  the  Philippines.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Examining  Board  and  in 
1904  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  European 
squadron.  He  was  retired  22  Nov.  1904.  Author 
of  various  articles  on  naval  matters,  particularly 
torpedoes  and  ordnance. 

JSWEXRY,  ornaments  for  personal  adorn- 
ment, usually  nude  of  gems  and  precious 
metals.  At  some  remote  period  primitive  man 
gradually  migrated  northward  from  the  tropiod 
belt  in  which  the  species  probably  first  came 
into  existence,  and  as  he  felt  the  colder  tem- 
perature severe  and  trying,  especially  at  ni|fh^ 
ne  was  induced  to  invent  some  sort  of  covennn 
or  clothing,  by  means  of  which  he  could  secure 
warmth,  what  the  first  clothiDs  was,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  determine,  but  it  may  be 
conjectured  to  .have  consisted  of  bells  of  grass 
or  leaves,  knotted  together  either  by  their  own 
stacks,  or  by  accessory  vegetable  fibres.  When 
men  became  hunters,  which  they  did  not  do 
until  they  had  progressed  far  enough  to  have 
invented  offensive  weapons,  they  no  doubt  soon 
used  dried  skitis  for  clothing.  A  rough  tan- 
ning of  such  skins  could  have  been  managed  by 
rubbing  them  with  fat.  Then  came  the  difficulty 
of  fastening  them.  Some  savage  tribes  still 
wear  cloaks  which  have  only  a  hole  cut  for  the 
head  to  go  through,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  a 
primitive  ^pe;  then,  also,  they  might  have  been 
tied  up  with  strips  of  sinew,  but  at  an  early 
stage  they  were  pinned  together  with  a  bone  or 
large  thorn.  Here  is  the  germ  of  the  broodL 
Numbers  of  such  pins  have  been  foimd  in  all 
places  where  the  remains  of  primitive  man  ex- 
ist, and  they  range  from  the  simplest  forms  to 
quite  ornament^  ones.  The  heads  of  die 
carved  specimens  show  a  certain  amount  of 
progression,  and  are  often  decorated  with  en- 
graved lines,  dots  and  circles.  Ivory,  wood 
and  bone  ate  all  commonly  used,  and  in  time,  as 
metal  working  became  known,  these  early  pins 
are  imitated  in  bronze  and  gold.  From  the 
Stone  Age,  through  the  Bronze  Age,  up  to  the 
Iron  Age,  in  which  we  are  still  considered  to 
be,  pins  and  their  derivatives,  brooches  and 
buckles,  have  been  universally  used,  and  it  is 
ah  interesting  study  to  endeavor  to  trace  their 
utilitarian  development,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
artistic  and  technical  beauties.  Starting  with  the 
earliest  metal  pins,  it  soon  appears  that  the 
head,  or  thickened  end,  is  treated  ornamentally, 
hammered  flat,  and  pierced.  Through  the  pierced 
hale  in  the  top  of  the  pin  are  often  found  wire 
rings  coiled  several  times,  or  single  rings,  as  in 
a  number  of  specimens  from  Ireland.  In  the 
case  of  Roman  jewels  found  in  Britain,  there 
are  chains  of  which  a  few  links  only  are  lefL 
and  in  one  instance  at  least  a  pin,  the  head  of 
which  was  threaded  with  a  chain  of  several 
links,  was  taken  from  among  the  debris  of  one 
of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings.  The  modern 
safety-pin  is  quite  the  same  in  all  essen^t>re' 
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spects  as  one  which  was  found  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  ai  Uycena;,  and  the  same  form,  with  the 
ar(Ji  more  or  less  specialized  in  desiRii.  has 
been  very  largely  used  north  and  south,  east 
,and  west.  The  Greeks  made  the  arch  short, 
and  enlarsed  and  ornamented  the  nose  or  hol- 
low for  Ihe  pin  to  rest  in:  the  Romans  made 
the  arch  big.  set  it  with  beads  of  amber  and 
bronze,  and  fretted  it  out  in  innumerable  ways, 
with  curves,  spirals  and  all  sorts  of  twists  and 
liirns  which  the  fancy  of  the  artist  could  de- 
vise. The  Roman  fibultE  are  more  usually 
made   of  bronze   or   silver,   but   the   Greek   are 


are  still  used  in  the  production  of  jewelry,  the 
hammer  in  some  form,  at  first  of  flint  or  some 
other  hard  stone,  and  later  of  metal,  was  prob- 
ably the  earliest  employed,  then  we  have  the 
chisel  and  later  the  pointed  sraver,  for  en- 
f^vinfc  a  design,  and  lhc  drill  for  perforation, 
either  the  simple  pointed  drill,  or  else  the  bow- 
drill  that  has  been  used  from  the  North  Pole 
to  the  South  Pole,  by  Hindus  and  Chinese,  by 
civilized  and  semi -civilized  people?.  Another 
essential  article  is  a  small  crucible  of  clay,  or 
even  hardened  sand,  in  which  the  metals  to  be 
used  for  soldering  can  be  melted.  It  is  im- 
portant that  only  easily  fusible  metals  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  as  those  less  easily 
fusible  would  be  liable  to  make  an  imperfect 
joining  and  would  probably  break  down. 
Setting  precious  stones  in  points,  or  galleries  as 
they  are  called,  initiated  about  a  century  aeo, 
has  led  to  machine  stamping,  the  ffallenes  be- 
ing  cut  off,  the  settings  stamped  out  and  the 
stones  fitted  to  the  points  which  are  then  bent 
over.  The  free  use  of  machine  work  has  done 
much  to  lessen  the  artistic  beauty  of  jewels. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  to  recoRnize  that 
the  employment  of  platinum  settinf[s,  which  has 
been  general  since  1900,  has  marked  a  notable 
advance.  Large  pieces  of  platinum,  carefully 
drilled,  with  the  metal  filed  away  in  the  clear 
spaces  between  the  platinum  and  the  stone, 
make  the  latter  stand  out  for  itself,  while  in 
the  gold  settings  formerly  used  the  yellow  metal 
was  apt  to  obtrude  itself  too  much.  Sometimes 
precious  stones  are  set  in  platinum  worked  into 
a  weblike  texture._ 

The  first  prehistoric  necklaces  were  those 
made  of  the  pierced  teeth  of  animals.  In  a 
burial,  situated  at  La  Barma  Grande,  near 
Mentcme,  France,  there  was  found  in  1884.  on 
a  male  skeleton,  a  necklace  of  14  stags'  teeth, 
pierced  and  strung,  accompanied  by  pierced 
vertebrae  of  a  fish,  and  having  liit!e  ornamental 
pendants  of  carved  bone;  animals'  claws  were 
also  pierced  and  strung  in  a  like  manner  to 
form  necklaces.  But  out  of  such  small  begin- 
nings have  developed  the  wonderfully-wrought 
necklaces  of  Egyptian  and  Greek  art,  and  the 
splendidly  designed  works  of  the  Renaissance 
and  modern  jewelers,  as  well  as  the  marvelous 
variety  of  those  produced  in  the  Far  East. 

The  evolution  of  ring  forms  covers  as  wide 
a  range  chronologically  and  geographically  as 
does  that  of  any  of  the  types  of  jewelry.  The 
origin  of  the  ring  has  sometimes  been  ascribed 
to  the  knot,  in  connection  with  the  supposed 
magic  or  binding  virtues  of  a  piece  of  siring 
or  wire  twisted  around  the  finger.  Here  as  in 
some  other  cases,  however,  the  comparalive 
facility  with  which  an  ornamental  effect  could 


be  attained  was  nrabably  the  maiu,  if  not  the 
exclusive,  cause  for  the  wearing  of  rings. 
Hence  we  meet  in  the  course  of  ages  with  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  materials, 
from  a  plain  round  hoop,  to  an  elaborately 
chased  metal  ring,  or  one  set  with  one  or  more 
precious  stones. 

The  brooch  in  its  maitifold  forms  was  a 
favorite  ornamental  object  from  an  early  period 
down  to  the  17th  century,  and  even  later.  In 
medixval  times,  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
brooches  were  made  with  an  unhinged  pin, 
which,  after  having  traversed  the  material  to 
be  attached,  was  turned  about  until  it  could  be 
passed  through  an  opening  formed  on  one  side 
of  the  ring.  Later,  about  the  llth  century,  the 
ring  was  flattened,  the  opening  closed,  the  pin 
reduced  in  length  so  as  to  accord  with  the 
ring's  diameter,  and  attached  to  the  ring  by  a 
hinge.  In  this  style  the  pin  was  held  down 
on  the  ring  by  the  pressure  of  the  article  of 
clothing  it  had  passed  through.  The  import- 
ance of  the  plaid  among  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  as  a  badge  of  clannish  devotion, 
served  to  retain  the  brooch  longer  in  favor  in 
the  Highlands  than  elsewhere,  since  it  both 
attached  the  prized  garment  and  adorned  it 
A  famous  jewel  of  this  kind  is  the  Loch  Buy 
Brooch,  this  is  set  with  a  Cabochon-cut 
rock  crystal;  along  the  ring  are  10  projecting 
turrets,  at  the  apex  of  each  of  which  is  a  peari. 
Originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Macleans  of 
Locn  Buy,  this  brooch  was  eventually  acquired 
by  a  private  collector,  and  was  purchased  by 
the  British  Museum  at  the  disposal  of  his 
collection. 

The  earliest  dated  of  the  great  jewel  finds 
in  Egypt  were  those  discovered  by  Flinders 
Petrie  m  1901  at  Abydos  in  the  royal  tombs 
there.  Among  them  die  bracelets  of  the  queen 
of  Zer,  a  soverdgn  who  reigned  toward  the 
beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty,  about  5400  B.C., 
give  eloquent  testimony  of  the  skill  of  the 
Egyptian  goldsmiths  at  this  remote  period.  In 
one  of  these  bracelets  are  B  series  of  golden 
hawks  surmounting  alternate  blodcs  of  gold 
and  turquoise;  in  another  are  groups  of  three 
dark  beads  of  lapis  lazuli,  on  either  side  of 
which  are  triple  gold  balls,  beaten  hollow  and 
soldered  together  so  cleverly  that  neither  ex- 
cess nor  difference  of  color  can  be  perceived. 
What  is  pronounced  to  be  the  richest  of  all 
Egyptian  royal  tombs  is  that  found  at  Dahshur 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  great  necropolis  of 
Uemphis,  wherein  had  been  sepultured  several 
princesses  of  the  family  of  Amenemhat  11  of 
the  12th  dynasty  (271^-2684  B.C.).  The  mummy 
of  Princeaa  Knaumit  was  adorned  widi  a  ser- 
pent necklace,  composed  of  beads  of  gold,  silver, 
camelian,  lapis-lanili  and  emerald,  as  well  as 
hieroglyphic  signs  wrought  in  gold  and  inlaid 
with  gems.  She  had  anklets,  bracelets  and 
armlets  of  gold  with  precious  stone  settings. 
To  a  later  period,  but  still  to  one  sufficiently 
remote,  belong  the  jewels  of  Aab-faoiep,  queen 
of  Sekenenra  HI  (161G-1597  B.C.),  of  the  17th 
dynasty.  This  queen  lived  to  be  almost  if  not 
quite  a  centenarian,  and, in  her  tomb  was  dis- 
covered a  wealth  of  jewels,  a  richly  adorned 
diadem  and  a  pectoral,  splendid  chains,  neck- 
laces, bracelets,  armbands,  etc.,  and  also  her 
gold  signet  ring.  'This  discovery  was  made  by 
Marictte  in  1SS9,  in  the  northernmost  part  of 
the  Theban  necropolis. 
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Alihouffh  mucli  va.1uable  jewelTy  mast  have 
been  produced  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  the 
'  t  tnat  tlie  ancient  peoples  of  ihese  ref^ons 
t  pay  the  same  devout  reverence  to  the 

s  of  the  dead  as  was  done  in  Egypt, 

and  the  differences  in  ardutectura]  construction 
as  well  as  in  climate  between  Egypt  and  Meso- 
jwtamia,  have  combined  to  prevent  the  preserva- 
tion  of  any  considerable  part  of  the  jewels. 
The  earliest  works  of  the  kind  appear  to  have 
been  executed  of  copper,  and  molds  for  casting 
metals  seem  to  have  been  made  in  a  very  re- 
mote age.  At  a  later  time,  the  discovery  of 
making  bronze  by  alloying  copper  with  tin 
rendered  another  metal  available,  and  in  the 
Assyrian  period  ornaments  of  this  material  to 
a  great  degree  take  the  place  of  copper  ones. 
Some  of  these  bronze  ornaments  that  have  been 
preserved  are  highly  decorated;  one  of  them,  a 
plaque  which  was  evidently  used  to  exorcise 
the  demons  of  disease,  bears,  in  an  upper  row, 
nine  symbols  of  the  gods ;  b«ieath  them  appear 
figures  representing  the  seven  evil  spirits  caus- 
ing diseases,  and  below  this  is  shown  the  patient 
stretched  out  on  a  couch,  the  god  of  the  waters 
Ela,  who  is  said  to  have  instructed  mankind  in 
the  arts,  being  figured  in  the  act  of  pronoundng 
the  magic  formula  destined  to  banish  the  dis- 
ease. Underneath  this  again  is  depicted  the 
fearful  demon  Labartu,  wbo  is  being  driven 
away  by  another  demon,  in  obedience  to  die 
mighty  words  spcJcen  by  Ea.  For  earrings  and 
neddaces  gold  and  silver  were  mtich  in  asc, 
some  finely  wrought  gold  necklaces  from  early 
Babylonian  times  being  in  existence.* 

Aj  to  Hebrew  jewelry  before  the  time  of  the 
Kings,  our  very  slight  mformation  is  derived 
from  the  account  of  the  offerings  made  by 
(he  children  of  Israel  in  the  Wilderness  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Talbemade  and  for  the  form- 
ing of  the  Golden  Calf.  In  the  former  case  we 
are  told  (Exod.  xxxv,  22)  'the  men  and  women 
brought  bracelets  and  earrings  and  rings  and 
tablets,  all  jewels  of  golcL'  and  for  the  Golden 
Calf  mention  is  matk  of  gifts  of  earrings  by 
men  and  women.  The  famous  "Breastplate  of 
the  High  Priest,*  if  we  regard  this  as  a  jewel, 
was  of  course  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind 
noted  in  Scripture.T  In  any  case,  however, 
these  accounts  are  not  contemporaneous,  having 
rather  a  legendary  than  an  historic  value.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  ring  (probably  a  cylin- 
der) given  by  Judah  to  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxvil, 
12-26).  Of  course,  Joseph's  ring,  a  gift  of 
Pharaoh,  wonld  have  been  a  (jiece  of  Egyptian 
jewelry;  indeed,  in  all  probabilitj;  this  was  the 
case  also  with  the  jewels  contributed  by  the 
Hebrews  in  the  Wilderness.  At  the  battle  of 
Gilboa,  where  King  Saul  met  his  death,  he  is 
said  to  have  worn  his  royal  crown,  which  was 
brought  to  David  by  the  Amalakile  who  slew 


god  Milcom  a  crown  weighing,  vrith  its 
cious  stones,  a  talent  of  gold,  worth  about 
$33,325;  as  David  placed  this  crown  on  his  head, 
he  bore  rather  a  heavy  burden,  for  such  an 
amount  of  gold  would  wei^h  some  110!4 
pounds  avoirdupois.  In  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
when  the  temple  was  to  be  built,  the  'Wise 

*  UarT»  J«nitnr,  '  The  CivilbBticn  af  Bsbyknua  and 
Amriu  •  rPhOadclphu.  1915.  pp.  410-4IIO. 
_tO.  F.  KoM,  '  Ttw  CiUvna  Lore  of  PtMioui  Stonm.' 
(PhtUdelphw  1913.  dup.  viii.  pp.  373-301). 


King*  called  in  the  aid  of  Phoenician  crafts- 
men for  its  adommeni,  and  probably  the  He- 
brew jewels  of  this  and  a  later  time  were  made 
by  Phunicians,  or  by  those  who  had  received 
instruction  from  them.  In  Isaiah's  age  we 
leam  from  this  prophet  (iii,  16-26)  that  the 
'daughters  of  Zion'  wore  metal  anklets,  mak- 
ing 'a  tinklitig  about  their  feet.^  also  circlets 
(tires)  like  the  moon,  as  well  as  chains  and 
bracelets,  ornaments  for  the  legs,  headbands, 
tablets,  earrings,  rings  and  nose  jewels.  Un- 
doubtedly in  the  case  of  the  wealthy,  these 
adornments  were  all  made  of  gold. 

In  the  development  of  the  jewelers'  art, 
Phcenicia  played  a  similar  part  to  Etruria,  in- 
deed the  latter  country  was  in  many  instances 
directly  dependent  upon  the  former.  Little 
originalih'  is  to  be  noted  in  Phoenician  work, 
but  the  Phcenicians,  as  the  great  Irading-folk 
of  the  time  between  1000  or  1200  B.C.,  and  about 
500  B.C,  or  earlier,  when  the  Greeks  first 
challenged  their  supremacy  and  then  supplanted 
them,  oad  been  active  <arriers  of  foreign 
jewelry  from  land  to  land,  besides  producing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  their  own  workmanship 
based  on  foreign  models.  This  was  of  course 
supplemented  by  the  inland  trade  between  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Asiatic 
and  Egyptian  sources  to  the  southward  and 
eastward. 

Etruscan  jewelry  was  mainly  of  eclectic 
types  combining,  or  copying,  models  of  Egyp- 
tian or  Assyrian  origin,  transmitted  in  a  modi- 
fied form  by  the  Hiirnicians  and  by  the  early 
Greeks.  It  was  evidently  through  the  EiruscanB 
that  the  art  was  brought  to  the  Ramans.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Etruscanj 
were  essentially  copyists,  they  evolved  many 
beautiful  decorative  designs  and  so  successfully 
developed  their  originals  as  to  produce  a  clearly 
marked  national  jewelry. 

Probably  the  earliest  Greek  jewels  of  elabo- 
rate worlananship  are  those  unearthed  by 
Schliemann  at  Mycenae  in  1876-88,  and  those 
brought  to  light  by  him  a  few  years  earlier  in 
the  Troad.  Whatever  we  may  think  pi  hia 
attribution  of  many  of  them  to  Homeric  per- 
sonages, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  belong 
to  the  peoples  and  the  localities  celebrated  in 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  represent  at 
its  best  the  Greek  art  in  jewelry  of  from  1600 
to  14O0  B.C^  and  a  few  centuries  later.  The 
90-caIled  Minoan  gems,  specifically  those  of 
Crete,  and  by  extension  those  of  other  .^gean 
islands  (hence  sometimes  called  "Island  gems'). 
are  less  impressive,  though  they  are  of  slight^ 
earlier  date,  as  are  also  those  from  Ilysus  oa 
the  island  of  Rhodes.  The  latter  jewds,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  comprise  necklaces  of 
irregularly- cut  beads  of  amber,  amethyst,  agate 
or  rock  crystals,  very  rarely  polished,  and  of 
polished  carnelian  beads.  There  are  also  many 
small  bead-pendants  of  porcelain,  some  of  tbem 

The  finest  jewel  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
at  Mycens  is  a  gold  brooch,  having  an  elaborate 
centre  boss  of  gold  and  silver  plates  worked 
into  the  form  of  a  full-blown  flower.  Here 
were  also  unearthed  several  small  earrings  set 
with  amethyst,  as  well  as  objects  having  inlays 
and_  beads  of  plass,  amethyst  or  carnelian.  In- 
taglio gems  with  gold  settings  were  also  found. 
Besides  some  curious  earrings  the  Troad  fur- 
nished plaques  made  of   gold  wire    fashiooed 
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into  a  kind  of  ba^et-work,  and  provided  with 
a  hook  for  attachment  to  the  lobe  of  the  ear; 
from  the  plaque  depended  little  svlden  chains, 
on  which  m  many  cases  small  gold  leaves  were 
soldered  as  ornaments. 

The  best  Greek  jewelrv  dales  from  the  5th 
cetitury  before  Chrisi,  when  Greek  art  of  all 
kinds  stood  at  the  very  hiKfaest  point,  and  this 
branch  of  art  continued  to  flourish  among  the 
Greeks  for  many  centuries.  The  eoldsmithi 
used  their  precious  metals  in  a  manner  showini^ 
their  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  any  maienal, 
however  precious,  was  subordinate  in  the  art- 
ist's  mind  to  the  desifni  and  workmanship  that 
gave  it  life  and  grace.  Of  all  forms  of  orna- 
mentation, delicate  filigree  work  was  most 
highly  favored,  and  for  color,  whidi  was  spar- 
ingly employed,  reliance  was  rather  placed  upon 
enameling  than  upon  precious  stones.  The 
designs  were  preferably  of  fruit  or  flower 
themes,  or  else  of  the  more  graceful  of 
the  animal  forms.  Virtually  all  the  beao- 
tiftil  types  of  jewelry  that  had  so  far  been 
evolved  in  the  wor^d  known  to  them  were  laid 
under  contribution  by  the  Greek  jewelers,  and 
elaborated  by  them.  But  although  splendid 
crowns,  diadems,  necklaces,  bracelets,  armlets, 
funeral  wreaths,  pins  and  rin;^  were  made, 
the  greatest  variety  of  design  is  perhaps  ex- 
hitnted  in  the  wealth  of  earrings  that  still 
exist,  although  so  many  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  lost.  So  potent  was  the  tendency 
to  create  beautiful  forms  and  to  enrich-  the 
decoration,  that  the  size  of  the  earrings  was 
progressively  increased,  so  that  some  of  them 
greatly  exceed  the  normal  dimensions  of  this 
jewel,  and  must  have  been  worn  suspended 
from  a  bandeau,  or  some  such  support,  bound 
on  the  head,  as  they  are  much  too  heavy  to  be 
sustained  by  the  ear, 

A  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  jewels 
belotiging  to   the  Persian   period   of   the  latter 

Srt  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  was  uncovered  by 
.  Henry  de  Morgan  near  Susa,  on  10  Feb. 
1901,  when  he  brought  to  light  from  six  meters 
below  the  surface  a  bronze  sarcophagus  con- 
taining the  skeleton  of  a  woman.  Heaped  upon 
the  breast  of  the  skeleton,  and  strewn  about  the 
head  and  neck,  was  a  mass  of  finely- wrought 
and  artistic  jewels,  comprising:  a  gold  torque 
weighing  nearly  a  pound  troy,  decorated  with 
lion  s  heads,  the  gold  inlaid  with  turqnoise  and 
lapis-lazuli ;  bracelets  of  like  design;  several 
long  and  valuable  stone-set  necklaces,  and  a 
three-row  pearl  necklace,  originally  consisting 
of  from  400  to  500  pearls,  of  which  238  were 
still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  after  a_  lapse 
of  more  than  22  centuries.  The  stones  tn  tJie 
other  necklaces  comprised  turquoise,  lapis-laiuli, 
emerald,  agate,  various  jaspers,  red  and  blond 
carnelian,  feldspar,  jade  (?)j  hyaline  and  milky 
quartz,  amethyst  of  a  pale  violet  hue,  hematite, 
several  marbles  and  breccia,* 
The    "      ■      " 

Crimea,  more  especially  in  those  about 
Kertch,  the  ancient  PanticapKum,  settled  by 
Greeks  from  Miletus  in  the  6th  century-  B.C. 
represents  in  many  of  its  specimens  a  Profo- 
Russian  art.  Others  again  are  purely  Greek 
and    the   rest   are  either   the  work  of   Greek 
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executed  by  those  whom  they 
The  finest  specimens  were 
gathered  together  in  the  Kertch  Musaum  at  the 
Hermitage  in  Peirograd,  The  largest  and  rich- 
est of  these  tumuli  is  that  known  as  Koul-Oba 
(Tartar  for  ''ash-heap^),  situated  ^out  four 
miles  west  of  Kertch,  and  which  when  first 
excavated  in  1S3I  had  escaped  the  phindeiing 
to  which  so  many  other  of  the  grave-mounds 
had  been  subjected.  A  great  variety  of  jewels 
was  found  in  this  tomh,  which  must  have  been 
that  of  one  of  the  richest  kings  of  the  region, 
and  it  has  been  approximately  dated  at  about 
300  B.C.,  at  which  tune  there  floartshoj  a  Bos- 
porian  Idng  named  Fairisades.  Within  (he 
tomb  were  found  the  moldering  remains  of 
a  king,  his  queen,  his  servants  and  his  horses, 
and  upon  the  f  oyai  person,  as  well  as  around  it, 
were  the  royal  treasures.  On  the  king's  neck 
was  a  massive  gold  torque,  the  ends  terminating 
in  figures  of  Scythians  on  horseback,  partly  in 
green  and  blue  esaniel.  Endrcling  his  wrists 
and  arras  were  penannular  bracelets  and  arm- 
lets, wrought  most  beaiitifully  of  a  massive 
cable  of  .  gold,  the  ends  figuring  sphinxes. 
Adorning  Ue  bead  of  a  woman,  evidently  be- 
longing to  the  royal  bouse,  and  who  had  been 
sepnltured  near-by,  was  a  mitre-shaped  diadon 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  king;  a  gold  torque 
with  lion-forms  at  its  ends  was  around  bcr 
neck,  and  also  a  magnificent  necklace  in  filigree 
work  with  medaillions  in  repouss^,  and  bearing 
many  exquisitely  delicate  chainlets,  on  which 
l^ung  as  pendants  a  number  of  vase-shaped 
ornaments  and  others  in  granulated  work  re- 
sembling thos6  met  with  in  some  of  the  finest 
Etruscan  necklacss.  Unfortunately,  altboujih 
this  splendid  sepulture  had  remained  undis- 
turbed for  more  than  20  centuries,  it  was  care- 
lessly guarded  alter  it  was  opened,  and  gcdden 
ornaments  to  the  weight  of  120  pounds  were 
stolen  by  the  noghhoring  peasants,  only  about 
L5  pounds'  wei^  of  them  being  eventually 
recovered  by  the  authorities. 

Before  the  Christian  era  the  Romaa  world 
was  indebted  to  Greece  and  Etmria  for  all  but 
the  plainest  jewelry  forms,  and  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Imperial  Rome,  the  expert  jewelers 
w«re  Mther  Greeks  themselves  or  had  learned 
the  art  under  Greek  influence.  The  specifically 
Soman  work  was. more  massive,  seeming  to  Uy 
as  great  stress  -  upon  the  intrinsic  v^ue  of 
the  precious  metal  used  for  a  jewel,  as  upon 
its  artistic  character.  At  the  same  time  the 
tendent^  to  produce  a  striking  effect  was  dis- 
played m  the  free  use  of  the  more  brilliantly- 
colored  stones.  Reds,  yellows  and  blues  were 
favored,  and  the  contrast  is  emphasised  W  the 
addition  of  pearls,  which  enjoyed  immense  favor 
W  Imperial  Rome,  when  the  pearl-fisheries  of 
the  East  were  laid  under  contribution  to  satis- 
fy the  luxurious  tastes  of  the  wealthy  Romans. 
Drawing  to  herself  as  she  did  the  finest  fruits 
of  the  world's  culture  in  every  direction,  Rome 
offered  a  rich  variety  of  all  known  forms  and 
designs  of  jewelry,  this  wonderful  variety  of 
borrowed  or  adapted  types  hiding  her  lack  of 
originality.  As  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
slate  declined  there  was  a  progressive  decline 
in  the  artistic  merit  of  the  ornamental  objects 
produced,  until  toward  the  end  the  quality  and 
value  of  the  materials  used  for  the  jewels  much 
surpassed  the  skill  displayed  in  iheir  work- 
manship and  decoration. 
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The  most  remadcable  examples  oi  the  Visi- 
eothic  art  of  Spain  that  have  been  preserved 
lor  as  are  the  gold  crowns  and  coronets  found 
in  1858  at  the  Fuente  de  Guarrazar,  near  Tol- 
edo, and  now  preserved  at  the  Uusie  Quny  at 
Paris.  Of  these  the  one  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Spanish -Gothic  king  Reccesvinthcs  (649- 
672)  is  the  finest.  It  cotisists  of  a  broad,  mas- 
sive gold  band,  about  four  inches  hinh,  the 
diameter  being  about  eight  inches;' alonif  the 
upper  and  lower  edges   runs  a  bordering  of 


sapphires  of  p-eat  beauty  and  of  large 

alternating  with  the  sapphires  are  30  large 
pearls.  From  the  band  hang  24  golden  chains, 
supporting  as  many  letters  in  g«ld  cloisonn& 
readinc  Receesvinlhiu  rex  offeret.  Each  of 
these  letters  terminates  with  a  gold  pendant 
from  which  hangs  a  pearl  and  a  pear-shaped 
,  sapphire.  The  crown  is  suspended  by  a  quad- 
ruple chain  of  fine  workmanship,  which  at- 
taches it  to  a  double  fleuron  of  massive  gold, 
enriched  with  12  pendent  sapphires.  The  cross 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  crown,  and  is 
attached  to  the,  Aeuron  by  a  long  golden  chain, 
is  remarkable  Both  for  the  richness  of  its  mate- 
rial and  the  ele^nce  of  its  form.  It  is  of 
massive  gold  and  ts  decorated  with  six  beautiful 
sapphires  and  eight  large  pearls.  The  letters 
depending  from  the  crown  proclaim  it  to  have 
heen  a  votive  o£Fcring,  and  the  church  to  which 
it  and  the  other  crowns  were  dedicated  was 
that  of  Sancta  Maria  in  Sorbaceis,  near  Toledo,* 
The  two  roost  striking  types  of  jewelry 
characteristic  of  Celtic  art  are  the  crescent-> 
shaped  head  ornaments  and  the  massive  gold 
torques.  The  former  are  made  of  thin  plates 
of  gold,  usually  with  a  simple  decoration  ol 
parallel  lines;  they  were  probably  attached  near 
the  ears  by  cxtenMons  on  either  side,  so  that 
the  moon-shaped  ornament  could  project  up- 
ward above  the  head;  but  some  of  them  may 
have  been  adapted  to  be  worn  suspended  from 
the  neck.  An  exceptionally  rich  example  in 
the  Dublin  Museum  has  a  weight  of  16  ounces, 
giving  a  metal  value  of  $330,  as  the  gold  Is 
probably  nearly  if  not  quite  pure.  The  goM 
torques  are  twisted  lengths  of  the  metal,  turned 
to  a  circular  form,  so  as  to  be  worn  aroimd 
the  neck;  but  many  of  the  metal  torques  were 
worn  passing  over  the  shoulder  and  across  the 
breast     Splendid  gold  fibulte.  or  clasps,  from 

frehistoric  times  have  also  been  found  in 
reland;  some  of  those  of  penannuiar  form, 
with  cup- shaped  terminations,  are  very  large 
and  heavy,  one  in  the  Dublin  Museum  weighing 
as  much  as  33  ounces,  the  intrinsic  value  being 
5680,  Armlets  of  gold  were  also  made,  as  were 
plates  of  gold  for  adorning  garments. 

Anglo-Sajton  jewelry  was  essentially  of  thi 
same  type  as  the  Merovingian,  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Jewelers  possessed  a  strong  individuality, 
so  that  the  personal  note  is  very  pronounced  m 
dieir  work.  The  execution  was  artistic  and  the 
jeweler's  sense  of  color  in  the  choice  of  stone 
adornments  was  highly  developed.  As  it  was 
die  custom  to  bury  many  ornaments  with  the 
dead,  the  sepultures,  especially  those  of  Kent, 
have    afforded    a    bountiful    harvest    of    fine 
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jewels.  Examples  of  almost  all  Q-pes  have 
been  unearthed.  Bead  necklaces  arc  present  in 
great  variety,  the  materials  ranging  from  glass 
up  to  amber  and  amethyst,  while  for  the 
wealthy  there  were  ^old  necklaces  with  more 
precious  settings.  Hairpins,  with  fantastic  bird 
Qr  animal  forms,  or  with  ^rnets,  were  mudb 
in  favor.  The  well-known  jewel  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Ox- 
ford, was  found  at  Newton  Park,  three  miles 
from  Athelney,  county  of  Somerset,  where 
Alfred  soui^t  refuge  during  the  Danish  in- 
vasion in  878,  It  measures  two  inches  in  length, 
one  and  one-fifth  inches  in  width  and  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  is  considered  to  repre- 
sent Anglo-Saxon  jewelry  at  its  very  best.  In 
shape  it  is  oval,  die  front  and  the  back  being 
tlat.  On  the  obverse,  beneath  a  plate  of  rock 
crystal,  two-fifths  of  an  inch  thick,  diere  is  a 

Slaque  of  semi-transparent  cloisonn^  enamel, 
lue,  white,  green  and  brown,  figuring  a  man's 
form.  At  the  smaller  end  of  me  oval  a  pro- 
longation is  shaped  like  a  boar's  head.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  inscription  In  gold  letters,  along 
the  edge  of  the  jewel,  reads;   Aelfred  mec  heht 

fewyrcan  (Alfred  ordered  me  to  be  wrought), 
be  gold  is  delicately  fashioned  in  filigree  and 
granidar  work:  the  enamel  figure  l^s  been 
variously  considered  to  represent  Christ,  Saint 
Neot,  Saint  Cuthbert,  or  Alfred  himself.  Of 
Anglo-Saxon  gold  rings,  the  most  noteworthy 
are  three,  beariitg  respectively  the  names  o£ 
Ahlstan,  bishop  of  Sherboume  (824-67)  ;  of 
Ethelwulf,  king  of  Wessex  (836-58),  the 
father  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  of  Ethelswitb, 
queen  of  Murcia,  Alfred's  sister.  Ethelswith's 
rmg  was  tied  to  a  dog's  collar  by  the  farmer 
who  found  it,  and  served  this  ignoble  use  for 
six  months,  until  to  his  surprise  and  joy  the 
man  learned  that  it  was  of  gold. 

For  the  jewelry  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  we 
have  to  depend  largely  upon  the  treatise  by  the 
monk  Theophilus  (or  Rugerus)  called  'Sched- 
ula  Diversarum  Artium,>  written  about  1000 
A,D.,  in  which  are  quite  fully  described  the 
technical  processes  of  the  goldsmiths  and  jewel- 
ers of  the  time.  It  evidently  records  the  prac- 
tices of  Byzantine  workers.  Of  Merovingian 
ornaments  one  of  the  most  valuable  finds  was 
that  made  accidcnily  at  Toumai  in  16S3,  when 
the  regalia  of  Chilperic  I  (d.  481),  the  founder 
of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  were  brought  to 
light  These  included  a  bracelet,  clasps,  buckles 
and  the  royal  signet  of  gold,  engraved  with 
the  bust  of  the  king;  there  were  also  some  300 
golden  bees,  which  had  served  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  a  mantle.  Each  piece  of  the  treasure 
is  inlaid  with  thin  slices  of  garnet,  or  red 
glass,  held  between  gold  partitions.  From  the 
succeeding  Carolingian  period  fewer  examples 
of  jewelry  have  been  preserved,  because  Charle- 
magne (/42-814)  (Hscouraged  the  practice  o£ 
burying  jewels  with  the  bodies  of  their  late 
owners,  lest  by  this  means  too  great  a  ouandty 
of  the  precious  metals  should  be  withdrawn 
from  use.  Nevertheless,  many  of  Charlemagne's 
own  treasures  were  placed  with  his  body  in  his 
tomb  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  pendent,  gold 
reliquary,  set  with  a  large  cabochon-zxiX  sap- 
phire in  front,  and  a  square-cut  sapphire  at 
the  back,  between  which  was  inserted  a  smalt 
cross  made  from  wood  of,  the  True  Cross  sent 
him  by  Haroun  al-Raschid,  was  found  when 
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cathedral  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  to  present  this 
reliquary  to  Josephine  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
site  made  to  Charlcmaraie's  tomb.  It  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Hortense,  Josephine's 
daughter,  who  gave  it  to  her  son,  Napoleon  III. 
What  has  become  of  it  since  his  downfall  and 
death  is  rather  doubtful^  but  it  is  said  to  be  in 
a  private  French  collection. 

With  the  Renaissance  begins  the  revival  of 
the  jeweler's  art  in  sympathy  with  that  of  all 
the  other  fine  arts,  and,  as  in  most  of  these,  it 
was  Italy  that  moved  in  the  vanguard,  die 
Italian  goldsmiths  and  jewelers  leading  the  way 
here  also.  While  the  larger  part  of  the  earb' 
works  has  disappeared  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, we  are  fortunate  in  having  many  exact 
representations  of  them  in  contemporary  por- 
traits, which  are  ofien  very  trustworthy  wit- 
nesses, since  a  number  of  the  15th  century 
painters  began  their  careers  as  goldsmiths  and 
jewelers,  as,   for  example,  Tommaso  de   Flmi- 

Sierra,  Antonio  Pollaiuolo,  Botticelli,  Domenico 
uirlandajo  and  Franda.  To  these  must  be 
added,  as  great  jewelers  of  the  15tb  and  i6th 
centuries,  Ambrogio  Foppa  (Caradosso)  and 
Michelangelo  di  Viviano,  the  former  of  whom 
worked  in  Milan  and  Naples,  and  the  latter  in 
Florence,  patronised  by  Lorenio  and  GiuKano 
dei  Medici.  All  these  workers  were,  however, 
surpassed  by  the  great  master  of  the  craft, 
Benvenuto  Cellini  (1500-71). 

Among  the  innovations  introduced  in  Euro- 
pean jewelry  by  the  Renaissance  artists  was  a 
pendent  jewel  worn  on  the  forehead,  which 
may  remind  us  of  the  favorite  Hindu  custom 
of  wearing  such  an  ornament,  although  this 
latter  is  often  a  jeweled  disc,  suspended  from 
the  targe  veil  worn  over  the  head  and  shoulders. 
The  Renaissance  ornament  was  known  in 
France  as  die  ferroniire,  from  the  famous 
Louvre  portrait  'La  Ferroniire,'  presumably  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  formerly  routed  to  be 
that  of  one  of  the  latest  flames  of  Francois  I, 
the  beautiful  wife  of  an  ironmonger.  The  face 
depicited  iS;_  however,  in  all  probability  that  of 
Lucreiia  Crivelli,  a  mi  si  re  sb  of  Ludovico 
Sforza,  «I1  Moro,»  Duke  of  Milan. 

As  mi^t  be  inferred  from  a  contemplation 
of  the  paintings  of  the  period,  the  jewelers  in- 
dulged in  a  rich  use  of  color,  both  in  precious 
stones  and  in  enameling,  and  these  colors  were 
so  arlisticaily  blended  and  so  wonderfully  com- 
bined with  the  most  delicately  beautiful  gold- 
work  that  the  result  was  an  object  in  which 
the  value  of  the  materials  was  exceeded  by  the 
art  exercised  in  its  production.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  diamond,  so  greatly  favored  in 
later  times,  was  at  this  period  less  prized  than 
the  emerald  and  the  ruby.  This  appears  in  the 
scale  of  values  for  the  four  precious  stones 
given  by  Cellini  in  1568,  although  he  places  the 
sapphire  far  down  the  scale.  On  faultless,  one- 
carat  stones  he  sets  these  prices:  ruby,  8O0  gold 
crowns;  emerald,  400;  diamond,  100,  and  sap- 
phire but  10  crowns.  The  stones  were  usually 
table-cut,  and  in  many  cases  the  elaborate 
enameling  of  the  jewel  almost  hid  the  gold 
substratum,  except  where  it  was  left  free  to 
figure  some  details  of  the  decoration. 

French  jewelry  of  (he  16th  century  is  illus- 
trated by  a  large  number  of  designs  of  the 


highest  artistic  merit  Among  the  foremost  of 
those  designers  whose  ideas  are  skilfully 
worked  out,  either  by  themselves  or  by  highly- 
trained  goldsmiths,  may  be  mentioned  Jacques 
Androuet  Ducercau  (c.  1510-c,  1585),  Btienne 
Delaune  flSI8~95)  and  Pierre  Woeriot  of  Lor- 
raine (1532-afl  1589}.  Of  course  their  art 
owed  much  to  the  stimulus  given  hy  Cellini's 
activity  in  France  under  Francois  I,  and  the 
fondness  for  jewels  increased  greatly  under  die 
last  Valois  kings,  the  contemporary  chroniclers 
giving  graphic  descriptions  of  many  costly  ones 
possessing  extraordinary  beauty.  In  Spain 
great  favor  was  bestowed  upon  elaborate 
reliquaries,  and  a  characteristically  Spanish 
decoration  of  these  was  with  painted  glass, 
termed  in  French  of  a  later  time  verre 
iglomisi,  perhaps  after  a  certain  clever  I8th 
century  jeweler  named  Glomy.  In  this  process 
the  underside  of  a  plate  of  glass,  or  of  rock 
crystal,  was  covered  with  gold  leaf;  on  this  . 
was  traced  the  design,  so  that  the  pan  of  the 
gold  leaf  to  be  left  untouched  was  defined. 
Where  it  was  removed,  pigments  were  applied 


lishes  of  various  thicknesses. 
Pendants  were  favorite  omainents  in  Spain,  as 
were  also  bow-shaped  jewels  for  breast  orna- 
ments. For  the  settings  emeralds  were  very 
often  used,  a  great  vanety  of  these  stones,  of 
various  degrees  of  excellence,  having  been 
brought  to  Spain  from  Peru  after  the  Spanish 
Conquest.  The  mines  whence  they  came  have 
not  been  traced,  and  they  were  perhaps  alreac^ 
exhausted  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  the  land. 
In  Germany,  great  centres  of  the  goldsmiths' 
art  in  the  16th  century  were  Augsburg,  Munich 
and  Nuremberg.  The  Fuggers,  the  great  bank- 
ers of  Augsbure,  did  much  to  encourage  the 
production  of  fine  jewelry,  indeed  they  com- 
bined dealing  with  precious  stones  and  splendid 
jewels  in  a  remarkably  clever  way  wilh  th«r 
banking  business.  Naturally  the  Italian  in- 
fluence was  potent  in  these  German  cities,  al- 
though the  strildng  and  original  work  of  sudi 
masters  as  Albrecht  Diirer  and  Hans  Holbein, 
the  former  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  occupies  a 
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3rd  of  his  excellence  i 
the  art. 

To  flie  17th  century  belongs  flie  reign  of  the 
aigrette,  con^  sling  of  clusters  of  precious 
stones  set  in  enameled  gold  and  mounted  on 
movable  stalks;  another  favorite  jewel  of  this 
century  was  the  bow  or  rosette  to  be  worn  on 
the  breast,  named  a  sivigni,  after  the  world- 
famous  letter  writer,  the  Marquise  de  Sivign^. 
A  splendid  English  jewel  of  the  early  part  of 
this  century  is  that  known,  as  the  "Lytc  Jewel,* 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  a  gift  of 
James  I  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Lyte,  as  a  reward  for 
the  latter's  leal  in  drawing  up  a  pedigree  of 
the  sovereign.  An  openwork  cover  has  dia- 
monds on  the  otitside  and  brilliant  enamel  on 
the  reverse,  while  on  the  back  of  the  jewel  is  * 
white  enameled  plate  on  which  is  a  design  done 
in  alternate  lines  of  gold  and  of  ruby  enamel; 
the  enamel  bordering  is  of  ruby-red  and  sap- 
phire blue. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  I7th  century,  pen- 
dants'are  found  made  of  gold  only,  and  some 
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■pecimens  of  Portuguese  work  are  renstrbble 
for  ddicacj'  of  execution;  these  are  somettmes 
Eci  with  veiy  snuU  diamoitds.  Spra^fs  of 
leaves  and  flowers  and  knots  of  ribbon  are 
made  in  metal  during  the  17th  century,  and 
are  thickly  let  with  crystals  —  paste  or  real 
precious  Btonea  —  pardctilart;^  bjr  Venetian, 
French  and  Portuguese,  followed  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance by  English  workmen.  Tlie  bett  of  these 
are  by  Giles  Lc^re,  and  in  the  ISth  centurr  by 
his  follower,  Pierre  Bourdon. 

The  search  for  new  styles  of  ornamentation 
led  at  the  end  of  the  17tli  century  to  the  de- 
velopment o£  the  variert  of  decoration  and  de- 
sign to  which  the  name  'rococo*  has  been  given, 
and  this  became  gradually  the  dominant  tend- 
ency in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 
Among  the  masters  of  this  style  in  France  may 
be  itoted  Jean  Bourget  and  Pierre  Bourdon, 
and  in  Italy  Gian  Battisia  Grondoni  and  Carlo 
Oampali.  More  potent,  however,  was  the  ac- 
tivity of  Melchior  Dinglinger  who,  after  work- 
ing for  a  time  at  Augsburg,  came  to  Dresden 
in  1702  at  the  invitation  of  Atigustus  11,  Bur- 
named  "The  Strong,'  Elector  oi  Saxony,  and 
king  of  Poland  as  Aufmstos  I,  at  whose  court 
ht>was  emjptoyed  for  30  years  as  court  jeweler, 
together  witli  his  brother,  and  with  his  son, 
J(^ann  Melchior  EHnglinger.  The  elector 
availed  himself  of  their  services  in  plannitig 
and  enriching  the  famous  Green  Vaults  in 
Dresden,  wherein  is  assembled  a  most  remark- 
able collection  of  the  ornamental  objects  pro- 
duced in  this  period.  The  discovery  of  the 
remains  of  Pompeii  in  17S5  gave  a  new  direc- 
tion to  tast^  and  signaled  the  downfall  of 
rococo  and  a  revival  of  classic  models.  How- 
ever, although  much  of  the  jewelry  wrought  by 
the  goldsmiths  of  the  first  half  of  the  18ih  cen- 
tury is  too  extravagant  and  eccentric  in  style 
to  please  a  truly  refined  artistic  appreciation, 
many  single  objects  testify  to  the  skill 
and  technical  ability  of  those  who  produced 
them. 

In  France,  during  the  Directory,  the  aim  of 
the  ladies  of  fashion  was  to  resemole  as  much 
as  possible  the  statues  of, the  Greek  goddesses, 
and  tluE  led  to  a  rejectitHi  of  eUboraite  jewel- 
ing. Indeed,  many  women  discarded  lewels 
almost  entirdy,  and  even  the  frail  ladies  popu- 
larlv  called  inemeiliettses,  who  wore  too  many, 
wished  them  to  be  of  very  simple  design,  so 
that  they  might  not  detract  from  the  efiect  pro- 
duced ^  perfection  of  physical  form.  In  180Q, 
when  the  Egyptian  campaign  was  in  everyone's 
mind,  the  dandies  regarded  it  as  the  height  of 
good  taste  to  wear  turbans  d  la  Matiuluck, 
adorned  with  scarabs,  sphimies  and  obelisks. 
At  this  time  and  throu^  the  First  Empire  pub- 
lic taste  was  dominated  in  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal adornment  by  the  piunter  David,  and  un- 
fortunately his  ideas  in  this  respect  were  not 
on  a  level  with  his  general  artistic  ability,  for 
he  was  tyrannized  over  by  the  iuAucoce  of 
classic  tradition.  The  Restoration  marked  a 
decided  r^iction  against  the  tenderiiCy  to  severity 
and  rigii^ty  generally  characterimng  the  early 
part  of  the  century  as  to  jewelry.  In  Sympa- 
thy with  the  later  rise  and  triiunph  of  Roman- 
ticism in  literature  and  painting,  jewelers 
sought  to  create  works  of  art  at  once  striking 
and  p^cefuL  The  reaction  a^painat  exclusively 
classic    models    brought    about    a    revival    of 


Gothic  forms,  wfaidi  gained  jmptdar  favor  to  a 
hi^  degree.  Stiil  this  was  only  an  artifidali^- 
of  anomer  ^pe,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  - 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century  to  seek  for  in- 
spiration directly  in  the  realm  of  nature. 

The  jewelry  of  modern  times  has  developed 
along  the  lines  of  edecticiEm,  the  genersl  trend  - 
being  toward  gracefulness  and  delicacy.  In 
Italy  the  Castellants  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century  reaewed  the  use  of  the  granulated  gold  - 
omamentuion  of  the  finest  Etniscau  iewelry, 
and  Bomewhat  later  Lucien  Falise,  who  flour- 
ished during  the  Second  Empire  in  France  con- 
tributed much  to  tbe  success  of  the  modem . 
movement  Whatever  may  be  the  inevitable  , 
errors  resulting  from  the  striving  after  imvel 
effects,  the  tenoencv  has  been,  on  the  whole,  to  - 
maintain  all  thai  is  best  in  the  examples  of  . 
classic  as  well  as  of  Renaissance  art,  while 
wekofning  such  original  forms  as  recommend 
themselve»  because  of  their  tastefulness  and 
beauty.  Probably  no  single  name  has  been  so 
freely  mentioned  in  connection  with  modem 
French  jewelry  as  that  of  R«n£  I.alique,  and 
the  *Art  Nouveau^  style,  despite  some  vagaries, 
has  found  favor  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Indeed,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  jeweler's 
art  was  never  more  international  than  it  is. 
to-day,  and  in  no  age  has  there  been  a  greater 
variety  of  objects  produced,  or  a  higher  average 
standard    of    excellence   attaitked    than   at    ^e 

For  Qiinese  jewelry  filigree  work  is  hi^ly 
farored,  and  the  native  jeweler  is  exceedingly 
expert  and  artistic  in  this  branch  of  his  art 
Ekiameting  is  also  greatly  fancied  in  dark 
blues  and  pale  blues.  When  precious  stones 
are  set  they  are  usually  cut  rounded,  en  caba- 
ckon,  not  in  facets,  but  in  many  cases  imitation 
stones  are  used,  prepared  to  the  hue  re^tiired 
by  the  enamel  setting.  Pearls  are  much  m  re- 
quest, and  they,  as  well  as  the  stones  that  are 
employed,  are  drilled  and  attached  by  fine  wire 
to  the  setting.  Delicately  wrought  hairpins 
and  earrings  arc  greatly  in  vogue  among  Chi- 
nese hi^es. 

India  baa  produced  an  immense  variety  of 
jewels  of  all  kinds.  Indeed  the  forms  are  so 
many  and  so  beautiful,  the  designs  produced  so  - 
attractive,  and  the  love  of  personal  decoration 
so  widespread  among  the  peoples  of  India,  that 
a  great  ma^  inferior  metals  and  imitation 
precious '  stones  are  used  by  the  jewelers,  al- 
though of  course  the  jewels  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy  are  of  gold  and  silver,  adorned  with 
costly  genuine  gems.  Naturally,  as  India  might 
be  called  the  home  of  the  pearl,  this  gem  of 
the  sea  coDstitmes  one  of  die  most  priied  deco- 
rations of  the  richest  jewels.  Among  the  more 
specifically  Hindu  forms  of  personal  adorn- 
ment must  be  noted  (tte  ever-present  bangle- 
bracelet,  untold  thousands  of  i^ch  have  been 
produced.  Glass  and  lac  bangles  are  made  in 
all  parts  of  India,  the  choicest  at  Benares, 
Lucknow,  Delhi  and  other  towns  of  Upper  In- 
dia. Bracelets  of  dyed  circles  of  shell  are  also 
in  favor,  and  occasionally  ivory  bracelets  are 
manufactured.  Chains,  armlets,  crosses,  etc., 
are  part  of  the  characteristic  Indian  itwtity  ■ 
and  more  especially  national  and  attractive  are 
the  forehead  ornaments,  of  painted  glass  for 
the  poorer  and  of  gold  with  a  pendent  gem  for 
the  ricfaer. 
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manship  for  more  than  two  miUeaniuins.  A 
dose  similarity  of  design  may  b«  remarked  in 
the  decoTatioii  of  the  Hindu  work  of  to-day 
and  in  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phoentdans 
many  handled  years  before  the  CfanBtian  era. 
The  bracelets,  earrings,  rings,  etc.,  are  still  fre- 
qnently  ornamented  with  little  gold  beads,  with 
fiUgree  work  of  with  delicate  diainwork.  It 
has  indeed  been  conjectured  that  India  was 
really  the  source  of  these  designs  in  view  of 
the  active  commercial  intercourse  with  West- 
ern lands  dating  from  the  campaigns  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  Itie  aboriginal 
peoples  ruled  over  by  the  Incas  in  Peru  had 
developed  s  considerable  and  complex  clviliea- 
tion  at  the  titnc  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  in 
the  early  part  of  the  I6lh  century,  and  their 
love  of  luxury  and  adornment,  as  well  as  the 
skill  of  their  craftsmen,  must  have  resulted  in 
the  production  of  many  jewels.  However,  the 
reports  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers  as  to  these 
objects  are  in  many  cases  far  from  trustwor- 
thy, as  for  instance  tfiose  concerning  the 
•emerald*  ornaments  which  had  belonged  to 
Montezuma,  and  were  given  by  Cortis  to  his 
bride  on  his  return  to  Spain  in  1S29.  Accord- 
ing to  Gomara's  recital,  one  of  these  had  been 
carved  by  a  Mexican  lapidary  into  the  form 
of  a  rose,  another  was  ^aped  like  a  honi,  a 
third  had  been  fashioned  as  a  fish  with  golden 
eyes,  still  another  had  been  formed  as  a  bell, 
having  for  llie  tongue  a  pearl,  while  the  fifth 
was  cut  Into  a  small  cup,  with  foot  of  gold  and 
having  attached  four  little  golden  chains,  each 
supporting  a  splendid  pearl.  These  ornaments 
or  jewels  caimot  have  been  of  emerald,  as  this 
stone  does  not  occur  in  Mexico,  but  were  prob- 
ably either  of  jade,  or  else  of  greenish  tor- 
quoise,  or  some  other  of  the  green  or  greenish 
stones  known  to  the  ancient  Mexicans,  rather 
indiscriminately,  as  chakhthmtl.  The  five  ob- 
jects brought  by  Cbrt*s  are  said  to  have  been 
lost  at  sea  in  1541,  during  the  disastrous  Span- 
ish expedition  against  Algiers,  in  which  he  took 
part.  As  the  richest  of  the  Peruvian  jewels 
were  of  gold,  with  or  without  predous  stone 
settings,  uie  avidity  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
precious  tnctal  caused  tfaera  to  melt  down  the 
ornaments  without  rc^rd  for  their  value  as  < 
objects  of  art,  or  of  historic  interest.  In  mod- 
ern times  the  ^aves  of  Peru  have  yielded  some 
examples  testtfyuig  to  die  stall  of  the  early 
Peruvian  goldsmiths,  but  undoubtedly  the  chief 
treasures  of  the  Incas  are  irrecoverably  lost. 

Summarized  briefly :  ( 1 )  Savage  tribes 
have  used  for  their  ornaments  tiatural  objects 
easily  worked.  (2)  The  cultured  nations  of 
antiquity  have  oeneralfy  made  their  finest 
pieces  of  personal  ornament  of  gold.  (3)  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Renaissance  gold  and  sil- 
ver, colored  predous  stones  and  vitreous  enam- 
els were  very  largely  used.  (4)  Durit^  the 
19th  century  the  diamond  particulariy  claimed 
the  attention  of  jewelers,  and  the  20th  century 
has  been  marked  by  a  strong  preference  for 
platinum  in  settings,  especiaiyy  for  diamonds. 
See  DiAMONi);  Gems,  Ekgraviiig  at;  Pearl; 
Precious  Stones,  etc. 
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GtXMX.  F.  Kunz. 

^WSLRT  TRADE,  The.  The  making 
of  jewelry  b  one  of  the  oldest  trades  of  whicn 
the  American  lustorian  can  find  record,  for 
while  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  of 
adornment  occupied  a  position  of  little  com- 
mercial importance  until  several  years  after  the 
settlement  of  this  country  by  the  colonists,  the 
fact  remains  that  jewdry  was  tnad«  by  the  na- 
live  Indians  many  years  before  th(  first  Euro- 
peans set  foot  upon  American  soil. 

Prim  and  precise  as  the  Puritans  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  they  were  too  primitive  in  their  opimons 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  little  jewelry 
in  the  adornment  of  their  persons.  Both  the 
Dutch  and  the  English  brou^t  such  omaments 
with  them  to  the  new  world,  and  one's  personal 
attire  was  considered  incomplete  without  the 
buckles,  brooches  and  rings  which  were  in 
vogue  Bt  that  time.  As  the  natural  result  gold 
and  silver  smithing  was  one  of  the  first  indus- 
tries to  be  established  in  the  colonies,  and  every 
large  town  had  its  smiths  who  produced  the 
most  popular  articles  of  jewdry,  as  wdl  as  cer- 
tain kinds  of  trinkets  for  the  Indians,  medals, 
snuff-boxes,  etc 

One  of  the  most  important  products  of  the 
early  silversmith's  art  was  the  making  of  elabo- 
rate boxes  from  rare  woods,  or,  somenmea,  shell, 
inlaid  with  gold  or  silver.  Snuff-boxes  were 
manufactured  in  this  way,  while  other  boxes 
were  made  to  contadn  the  parchnlents  whidi 
conferred  the  freedom  of  the  dty  upon  distin- 
guished :^ests.  Sometimes  these  boxes  were 
made  entirely  of '  silver  and  were  lined  with 
gold.  Occasionally  the  metal  was  gold,  studded 
with  predous  stones.  It  was  such  a  box  as 
this  in  whidi  the  people  of  New  York  presented 
the  "freedom"  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  after 
his  elaborate  defense  of  the  liberties  of  the 
press  in  New  York,  in  1784 ;  while  similar  boxes 
were  later  conferred  upon  Lafayette,  Washing- 
ton and  General  Scott.  The  making  of  sudi 
boxes  and  other  ornamental  insignia  conferred 
upon  distinguished  men  represents  but  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  art  of  the  smith,  for  there 
were  so  many  demands  made  upon  the  craft 
that  its  ranks  were  constantly  extendxnf^.    Iq 
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178S,  when  the  uJopticm  o£  the  Federal  Consu- 
tution  was  cdebmetJ  in  Philadelphia,  there 
were  no  less  than  35  eoldsmiths  and  jewelers 
in  the  procession,  whUe,  more  than  20  ^cars 
beiore,  tt  had  been  the  profuse  display  of  jew- 
elry, silverware,  etc.,  in  the  homes  oi  me  promi- 
nent  New  Yorkers  that  had  indled  Townsbcnd 
to  introduce  the  historic  bill  known  as  the 
"Sump  Act,'  which  was  undoubtedly  the  enter- 
ing wedge  in  the  strurale  which  mially  sepa- 
rated the  colonists  and  the  Crown.  At  Uils 
period  in  the  bistoiy  of  the  nation  the  colonies 
that  could  boast  of  the  richest  inhabitants,  and 
which  could,  therefore,  afiord  to  spend  the 
grealesl  amount  of  mou^  for  jewelry  and  other 
articles  of  persoiii.1  aoomment,  were  South 
CaroUna,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  York,  Peon- 
sylvaina  and  Massachusetts. 

When  compared  to  the  facilities  afiorded  to 
jewderfl  at  the  present  day  the  tools  of  the  old- 
time  silvergnudu  were  crude  enough.  Tlie  only 
noticeable  difference  between  them  and  those 
tised  by  workers  in  other  metals  was  in  their 
size,  a  factor  which  fitted  them  for  finer  work. 
The  extreme  tenuity  and  the  lack  of  brittlenew 
of  gold  and  silver  gave  room  for  the  exhibition 
oi  freat  ingeniuo'  on  the  part  of  the  artist  who 
aspired  to  forget  the  ordinary  patterns  in  the 
creation  of  more  fanciful  designs,  while  the  at- 
tainment o£  the  polished,  or  burnished,  surface 
made  a  nore  tender  ireatinent  imperative    In 


.  Gold  and  silver  both  came  from  the 
..  ^rk^op  with  a  glittering  surface;  and  such 
ornamental  and  decorative  work  as  may  then 
have  been  attempted  was  either  erode  enamd- 
ing,  applied  work  or  engraving.  Later,  of 
coarse,  came  all  the  new  processes  by  means  of 
which  the  precious  metals  have  been  u*ed  con- 
jointly with  other  metals,  or  with  wood,  mother- 
of-pearl,  glass,  porcelain,  pearls  and  gems. 

In  those  days  everybody  who  engaged  in  the 
industry  of  iewelry-maldng  kamed  his  trade  so 
thoroughly  and  in  such  an  old-fadiioned  mao- 
ner  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  the  dose 
distinctions  between  the  several  different  but 
associated  occttpatioas  that  are  *o  dearly  drawn 
to-day.  At  that  time,  to  say  that  a  man  was  a 
'jeweler*  indicated  that  he  was  a  goldsmith 
and  silversmid),  a  watchmaker  and  clodonalmr 
and  a  maker  of  fine  mechameal  instruments, 
for  each  of  these  branches  ittvolved  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  others.  At  the  same  time  the  trade 
was  thoroughly  a  mechanical  one,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  reailie  a  higher  ideal  in  uie  making  of 
jewelry  and  other  ornamentH  was  most  untjsaal. 
Instead  of  'wasting  his  time*  over  such  inven- 
tions the  artisan  devoted  all  the  hours  oi  labor 
lo  such  work  as  mi^t  be  assigned  to  bitn,  even 
dividing  his  time  and  skill  between  his  own 
and  kindred  trades.  To  a  similar  degree  the 
seller  of  sudi  goods  was  more  frequently  a 
workman  than  a  dealer.  While  a  merchant  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  usuallv 
a  person  who  coi^ld  take  his  place  at  the  bench 
if  necessity  required,  and  who  owed  his  success 
as  a  salesman  to  his  knowledge  of  the  various 
kinds  of  metal  and  fancy  work  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  person.  Gradually,  as  the  demand 
for  such  goods  increased,  the  more  progressive 
of  these  merchants  began  to  manufacture  the 
simple. artides  which  they  sold,  although  it  was 


soKw  cime  before  this  branch  of  the  industry 
had  extended  belaud  the  making  of  spoons, 
forks,  rings  and  similar  small  pieces. 

liie  hrst  American  manufactory  of  jewels  a 
said  to  have  been  that  established  in  Newark, 
N.  ;.,  in  1790,  by  Ur.  £.  Hinsdale,  who  died 
20  years  later,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  partner 
Mr.  Taykir.  .The  New  York  of  1820  could 
boaat  of  but  two  manufactiuing  jawdecs,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Downing  and  a  Frenchman  by  the  uantft 
of  La  Guerre.  The  revolutionary  hero,  Paul 
Revere  (1735-1818)  was  originally  trained  as 
a  goMSmith  and  sdversmitfa.  and  he  practised 
his  art  in  Boston  before  the  Rcvohilian.  The 
Knojeville  Gaettte  of  20  Oct.  1792  contains  the 
adnertiBement  of  a  local  goldsmith  and  jewder, 
vriio  dodares  that  he  also  makoi  rifles  in  the. 
neatest  and  most  approved  fashion. 

From  the  earliest  days  in  the  history  of  tha 
jewelry  trade.  Providence,  R.  I,,  has  been  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  this  industry.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  clue  of  die  Revolutionary 
War  that  Messrs.  Sanders  and  Pitman  and 
Cyril  Dodge  began  to  make  silverware  in  that 
dty.  As  early  as  18(ffi  there  were  no  less  than 
four  establishments  located  there.  They  were  ' 
opersMd  by  Nehemiah  Dodge,  John  C  Jenckes, 
Etekiel  Burr,  and  Pitman  and  Dorrance,  and 
thdr  product,  to  make  which  they  employed 
about  30  men,  included  silver  spoons,  gold  beads 
and  the  simplest  designs  in  finger  rings.  A 
few  years  later  some  of  these  manufacturers 


_.  small  fraction  of  gold.  These  included  many 
small  anicles  like  breast-pins,  ear-rings,  key- 
rings, sleeve-buttons,  etc,  as  well  as  some  large 
articles  which  were  plated  by  the  hammering 
process.  The  first  jewelry  establishment  at  At- 
tleboro,  Mass.,  a  town  which  has  continued  to 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  trade,  was  opened 
about  1805,  while  the  estabhshment  of  the  busi- 
ness in  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  the  firm  of  Hinsdale 
and  Taylor  dates  from  about  the  same  time. 
Philadelphia  also  became  identified  with  the 
early  jewelry  irteresTs.  The  firm  of  Bailey  and 
Company,  a  house  which  is  still  conducting 
business,  although  under  another  name,  was  one 
of  the  first  manufacturers  in  that  dty,  and  its 
trade  -with  the  West  and  South  soon  became  so 
extensive  that  the  concern  became  known  aS 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  business. 

Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  did  not  become 
the  centre  of  the  American  jewelry  trade  until 
about  1830.  The  demand  tor  jewelry  inspired 
new  ideas  in  mannfaclure,  and,  as  mucn  of 
the  desire  for  novelties  originated  in  New 
York,  that  city  naturally  became  the  market 
for  the  introduction  oi  such  products.  In 
the  New  York  Mercantilf  Register  for  1848- 
49,  one  may  find  the  advertisements  of  the 
following  houses,  which  were  then  prominent 
manufacturers  of  jewelry,  watches  and  silver- 
ware: Ball,  Tompkins  and  Black  (lale  Mar- 
qliand  and  Company),  247  Broadway;  Allcock 
and  Allen,  341  Broadway;  Gale  and  Haydcn, 
116  Fiillon  strecl;  Tiffany,  Young  and  Ellis, 
founded  in  1S37,  Charles  L.  Tiffany,  founder, 
the  forerunner  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  271  Broad- 
way; Wood  and  Hughes.  142  Fulton  street; 
Samuel  W.  Benedict,  5  Wall  street ;  George  C. 
Allen,  51  Wall  street ;  Squire  and  Brother,  92 
Fuhop  street  and  182  Bowery.    Some  of  these 
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hoDses  have  since  gone  ont  of  existence;  only 
one  now  retains  its  orieinat  name,  but  three  are 
Still  conducted  under  timi  names  which  retain 
some  portion  of  the  early  title. 

Altnougb  great  advances  have  been  made  in 
every  branch  of  Anterican  art  there  is  no  par- 
ticular in  which  it  is  more  pronounced  than  in 
the  metal  work  which  is  so  conspdmious  a  part 
of  the  art  of  the  gold  and  silver  smiths,  and 
the  fact  that  the  American  product  is  now  re- 
garded as  superior  to  that  of  any  other  cotm- 
tiv  of  the  world  is  not  only  due  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  in  itself,  but  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  our  wider  knowledge  of  the  articles  into 
whose  manufacture  good  taste  enters.  To-day 
the  designers  employed  by  the  great  gold  and 
silver  smiths  of  America  are  not  only  mcD 
of  refinement  and  liberal  education,  but  the? 
are  so  truly  artists,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  that  they  could,  if  required,  draw  or 
tnodel  from  life,  or  paint  in  oils  or  water- 
colors.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  such 
men  that  so  much  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  making  of  ornamental  gold  and  silver  ware 
during  the  past  half  century,  a  progress  which 
is  indicated  by  oar  exhibitions  of  such  articles 
as  loviDK-cupE,  vases  and  presentation  pieces, 
among  which  one  may  mention  the  gold  medals, 
valued  at  $1,000  and  $500,  which  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Sute  of  New  York  to  Dr.  E  K. 
Kane  and  Commander  H.  S.  Hartslein,  the 
Arctic  explorers,  in  1S58;  the  silver  vase  made 
in  honor  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  now  a  part 
of  the  exhilHt  at  the  Metropohtan  Museum  of 
Art,  and  the  several  testimonials  presented  to 
Cyrus  Field,  upon  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
atlantic cable,  in  1866.  Among  the  other  con- 
spicuous specimens  of  this  art  are  the  silver 
service  which  was  presented  to  the  arbitrators 
of  the  Alabama  Claims,  in  1873,  the  silver 
centrepiece  duplicating  the  statue,  'Liberty  En- 
lightening the  World^  which  was  presented  to 
August  Bartholdi,  in  18S6;  the  elaborate  testi- 
monial presented  to  William  Ewart  Gladstone, 
in  1877;  the  Edwin  Booth  loving-cup,  and  the 
many  yachting  trophies  that  have  been 
factured  on  uie  occasi 
other  important  r^ttas. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in  1348; 
naturallj-  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  manufac- 
turing jeweliy  industry,  for  it  gave  assurance 
of  an  ample  supply  of  metal  needed  for  all 
purposes  without  the  cost  of  imporlatjon,  and 
if,  at  that  time,  we  were  lacking- in  knowledge 
as  to  the  various  forms  in  which  the  art  of 
the  smiths  had  been  developed,  it  needed  but 
such  expositions  as  those  at  London  and  Paris 
to  perfect  our  education  in  that  respect.  With 
suoi  secrets  revealed  to  us,  however,  it  took 
but  a  cotnparatively  short  time  for  us  to  ac- 
quire the  inventions  in  machinery  and  tools 
necessary  to  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  it  ls  largely  due  to  our  success 
along  these  Knes  that  we  have  been  able  to  lead 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  this  branch  of  the 

e  all  kinds 
of  goods  in  which  plating  has  been  employed 
have  been  made  by  this  method,  the  centres  of 
production  beitig  located  chiefly  throughout 
Connecticut,  althou^  there  are  other  large 
plants, at  Newark,  N,  J.,  and  Providence,  R.  1. 
Speaking  from  a  strictly  commercial  point  of 
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The  process  of  electro-metallurgy  w 
dueed  about  I860,  and  since  that  time 


view  it  is  almost  impossible  to  overestiinate  the 
value  of  tiMS  process,  for  it  has  brou^t  within 
the  reach  of  people  of  Haited  means  an  attrac- 
tive line  of  tableware  and  other  articles  of 
utility  diat  are  now  deemed  indispensable  in 
every  household.  If  not  as  artistic  and  as 
hi^ly  finished  as  solid  silverware  they  are  ex- 
tremely serviceable  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  belter  ^des  of  sudi  goods 
possess  considerable  artistic  merit  In  fact,  for 
a  time  at  least,  the  silver-plated  ware  en- 
croached upon  the  province  of  solid  silver,  but 
during  more  recent  years  the  low  valuation  of 
silver  bullion,  and  the  mechanical  inventions 
which  have  further  reduced  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, have  tended  to  reverse  the  tables. 

The  production  of  watches  is  so  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Jewelry  trade  that  some  reference 
must  be  made  to  it  in  any  review  of  that  in- 
dustry. It  was  but  a  comparatively  short  time 
ago  that  all  watches  were  imported,  whereas 
to-day  we  have  progressed  so  far  it  is  only  some 
very  small  watches  for  ladies'  use  and  some 
particularly  complicated  chronograirfis  that  are 
now  obtained  in  Europe  All  others  are  made 
in  this  countiy,  the  industiy  being  largely  cen- 
tred in  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  and  Illinois. 
In  its  consumption  of  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  America  -will  also  comi»re 
favorably  with  other  nations,  New  York  being 
the  largest  market  for  such  gems  in  the  world! 
AhhouBi  it  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
art  of  diamond  cutting  and  poUshing  was  estab- 
li^ed  in  the  United  States,  our  wise  tariff 
regulations  have  given  such  an  impetus  to  this 
branch  of  the  trade  that  some  of  me  most  ex- 
pert cutters  from  Holland  have  now  located  in 
this  country. 

So  far  as  statistics  go  we  have  but  Uttle  ma- 
terial concerning  the  early  history  of  the  jew- 
elry industiy.  We  know  that,  in  1812,  the 
value  of  the  Providence  product  was  but 
$100,000,  and  that,  as  late  as  1860,  the  returns 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  small  as 
compared  to  those  of  the  present  day.  In  that 
year,  for  example,  the  jewelers  and  watdi- 
makers  of  Philadelphia  produced  but  S69),430 
worth ;  the  silverware  manufacturers,  $516^000 
worth,  and  the  makers  of  watdi-cases  and 
chains.  $l,714,80a  The  prodoetion  of  gold 
chains  and  jewelry  at  New  York  was  $2,497.761 ; 
of  gold  watch-cases,  $337,690,  and  of  silverware, 

?  1,250^695.  In  Newarit,  the  total  product  was 
1,341,000,  wlrile  Providence  produced  $2,251,- 
382  in  jewelry  and  $490,000  in  silverware.  The 
following  census  statistics,  covering  the  years 
from  1830  to  1905,  indicate  the  great  advances 
which  have  since  been  made  in  die  trade: 
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Unfortunately,  however,  such  statistics  can- 
not iniKcate  what  great  things  have  been  ac- 
complished from  an  artistic  standpoint,  for  the 
time  has  now  come  when  the  American  jeweler, 
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instead  of  soinv  to  Europe  for  Ms  ideas  and 
models,  leads  tfie  best  European  producers  in 
both  correctness  and  originality  of  designs  and 
workmanship. 

The  following  figures  are  given  by  the  cen- 
SDS  bureau  as  to  the  value  of  the  jewelry  prod- 
uct in  die  tour  ctties  producing  the  la^fcst 
quantity : 


TotAl  value  of  prtduc 
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The  four  leading  States  show  the  following 
figures  of  product: 
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,.  _.  __  __^  _  _.  ,_  ___.t  of  the 
total  product  in  the  United  Sutes.  The  entire 
State  of  Illinois  produced  $3,264,465  worth  of 
jeweliy. 

The  reports  regarding  two  of  the  leading 
centres  of  jewelry  production,  Attleboro  and 
North  Attleboro,  Mass..  for  1913  and  1917,  show 
the  slightly  unfavorable  effect  of  war  condi- 
tions upon  this  industry; 

Attlebora  North  Attleboro 


JBWBTT,  Sarah  Onw,  American  norelist 
and  writer  of  short  stories :  b.  South  Berwick, 
Me.,  3  Snit.  1849;  d.  1909.  She  was  educated 
at  Berwick  Academy  and  beianie  a  contributor 
to  die  Atlanlie  Monthly  in  1869,  in  which  period- 
ical the  larger  part  of  her  work  appeared.  Her 
usual  theme  was  the  New  Enfjiand  character 
seen  from  its  most  attractive  side,  its  gentler 
aspects  given  greater  prominence  and  its  harsher 
ones  not  unduly  emphasiied.  Her  works  in- 
clude 'Deephaven'  (1877);  'Play  Days'  (1878); 
'Old  Friends  and  New'  (1879)  ;  'Country  By- 
Ways'  (1881)  ;  'The  Mate  of  the  DayhRht.  and 
Friends  Ashore'  (1883)  ;  'A  Country  Doctor,', 
a  novel  (1884) ;  <A  Marsh  Island,'  a  novel 
(1885)  ;  'A  White  Heron  and  Other  Stories' 
(1886);  'The  Story  of  the  Normans,'  an  his- 
torical work  (IBS');  'The  King  of  Folly 
Island,  and  Other  People>  (1888);  'Betty 
-i.  «  .  ,.  .  Leicester'  (1889)  ;  'Strangers  and  Wayfarers' 
?-2*i  ?M  ?«*  (1890);  'Tales  of  New  England'  (1890);  'A 
Native  of  Winby,  and  Other  Tales'  (1893) ; 
=  -—  'The  Life  of  Nancy'  (1695);  'The  Countnr 
irv  to  the      of  the   Pointed   Firs'    (1896);    'The   Queen's 
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The  increase  in  value  of  product  was  prob- 
ably due  lo  the  higher  prices  realized. 

Gbqbge  F.  Kunz. 

JBWKTT,  ChailM  Coffin,  American  li- 
brarian; b.  Lebanon,  Me..  12  Aug.  1816;  d. 
Braintree,  Mass.,  9  Jan.  1868  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University  in  1835  and  from 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1840.  He 
was  librarian  at  Andover  while  studying  there 
and  prepared  a  catalogue  of  the  librai^.  He 
was  appointed  librarian  at  Brown  University 
in  1841  and  professor  of  modem  languages 
there  in  1843.  He  was  Itbrariaa  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  at  Washington  in  1848-58,  and 
thereafter  until  his  death  was  superintendent 
of  the  Boston  Library.  His  work  in  rearrang- 
ing and  cataloguing  the  library  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity attracted  wide  attention,  the  merits  of 
his  system  being  recognized  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  the  United  Stales ;  and  he  established  in 
the  new  library  at  Boston  one  of  the  first  library 
card  catalogues.  His  work  was  largely  pioneer 
in  modern  library  method  and  his  system  has 
served  as  a  model  in  both  United  States  and 
Canada.  His  writings  on  the  subject  of  library 
economy  are  of  imMrtatKe.  Author  of  'Facts 
and  Considerations  Relative  to  Duties  on  Books' 
(1846);  'On  the  Constmction  of  Cataloi^es 
of  Libraries  and  their  Publication  by  Means  of 
Separate  Stereotyped  Titles,  with  Rules  and 
Examples'  (1852) ;  'Notices  of  PuUic  Libraries 
of  the  United  States'  (1854). 


Twin  and  Other  Stories'  <i899y;  'Betty 
Leicester's  Christmas'  (1899) ;  'The  Tory 
Lover'  (1901).  Consult  her  'Letters,'  edited 
by  A.  Fields  (Boston  1911),  and  Thompson, 
C.  M.,  'The  Art  of  Miss  lewett'  (in  The  At- 
lanlie Monthly,  Vol.  XCIV,  Boston  1904). 

JEWFISH,  a  huge  Califomian  game-fish 
{Stereolepis  ffigas)  of  the  sea-bass  family 
iSrrranida).  It  has  a  single  dorsal  (in,  the  soft 
part  of  which  is  shorter  than  the  spinous 
portion,  and  is  brown  with  black  blotches  and 
becomes  much  darker  with  age.  Among  the 
dense  growth  of  kelp  in  moderately  deep  water 
along  the  coast  of  southern  California  the  jew- 
fish  finds  a  congenial  home.  Belonging  to  a 
family  of  game-fishes  and  reaching  a  wn^t 
of  300  to  5(K)  pounds,  it  has  long  been  a  favorite 
object  of  sport  for  ambitious  anglers. 

Two  other  fishes  of  the  same  family  but 
more  closely  related  to  the  groupers  are  known 
as  the  Florida  or  black  jewfish  (Gamipa  nig- 
rila)  and  the  spotted  jevrfish  iPromicrops  gut- 
tatus).  The  former  ranges  from  Florida  to 
Brazil,  and  the  latter  widely  through  the  warm 
parts  of  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Tho 
black  jewfish  is  quite  common  about  the  coral 
reefs,  in  (he  caverns  of  which  it  lurks.  Al- 
thou^  not  especially  gamy,  its  enormous  si« 
and  weight,  sometimes  reaching  even  1,000 
pounds,  have  induced  a  few  anglers  to  essay  its 
captuTV  with  rod  and  reel.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  Californian  jewfish  by  its 
greater  robustness,  sirong  canine  teeth  and 
rounded  caudal  tin.  Consult  Jordan  and  Ever- 
mann,  'American  Food  and  Game  Fishes' 
(1903) ;  Holder,  'Big  Game  Fishes  of  the  United 
States'  (New  York  1903). 

JEWISH  CALENDAR.  The  Jews  date 
their  era  from  the  Creation,  which  according 
to  their  tradition  was  3760-61  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Jewish  year  is  a  lunar  year 
and  consists  of  12  months  with  an  additional  one 
for  leap  year.  The  months  have  alternately  29 
and  30  days,  the  1st  and  30ih  days  being  called 
New-moon.  Each  cycle  of  19  years  has  7  leap 
years,  the  3(1,  6th  8tfa,  11th,  I4th.  17^  and  19tb. 
The  spring  montns  are  called  Nisan  (in  which 
the  Passover  is  celebrated).  lyar,  Sivan;  sum- 
mer inehides  Taauniu,  Ah,  Elul;  autnnm,  Tishri, 
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Hethvan,  Kislcv;  and  vuHor  Tebeth.  SUtbat, 
Adar.  with  Zd  Adar  for  ]e»p  year.  The  dvil 
year  began  with  the  month  of  Nisan;  the  rCr 
lifrious  with  Tishri.  Rules  for  the  ccunputation 
of  the  calendar  were  issued,  after  various  meth- 
ods had  been  employed  in  earlier  centuries,  by 
HiUel  II  (33&-365).  The  date  usuallv  assifdied 
by  Jewish  writers  to  the  year  when  Hiliel  fixed 
the  calendar  it  670  of  the  Seleucidan  em,  oi 
4119  A.M..  or  359  of  the  Christian  era.  Consult 
'Jewish  Eaeyclopedia'  (Vol.  Ill,  New  Yoric 
1912). 

JEWISH  CHARITIES.  See  Jews  and 
Judaism. 

JEWISH  CHAUTAUQUA.  See  Chau- 
tauqua, Jewish, 

JEWISH  EXCHEQUER,  a  special  di- 
vision of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  of  England 
(1200-90)  which  dealt  with  lawsuits  between 
Jew  and  Chrislian,  chiefly  in  reference  to  debts 
due  the  former,  and  recorded  the  taxes  im- 
posed on  the  Jews.  The  fact  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  have  a  centre  for  Jewish  business 
uidicates  the  prominence  in  trade  and  6nance 
of  the  Jews  in  England  from  the  reign  of 
Henryll  to  the  period  of  their  expulsion  (1290). 
The  court  did  not  long  survive  their  departure. 
Many  important  data  from  its  records  have  been 
jointly  published  by  the  Selden  Society  and  the 
Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England. 

'  JEWISH  FRATERNITIES.  While  so- 
cieties for  mutual  benefit  exist  in  large  numbers 
among  the  Jews  in  every  land,  in  the  United 
States  the  fraternities  or  orders  have,  acquired 
special  popularity,  and  promote  not  alone  Jew- 
ish solidaritjr  but  aid  in  maintaining  many  chari- 
table institutions.  These  organizations  as  a  class 
give  pecuniary  benefits  in  case  of  illness,  and 
death-endowments,  which  latter  insurance  fea- 
ture is  now  being  made  optional,  TIic  oldest 
and  most  influential  is  (he  Order  of  Benai  Bedth 
('Sons  of  the  Covenant"),  formed  60  years 
ago,  and  having  a  membership  of  35,000.  Its 
330  lodges  extend  over  the  entire  country,  and  it 
hu  13  lodges  m  Algeria,  Bulgaria,  Egypt,  Tur- 
key and  Palestine,  42  in  Germany,  16  in  Ru- 
mania and  10  in  Austria.  It  supports  orphan 
asylums  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Atlanta,  Ga,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  a  home  for  the  aged  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y..  a  free  library  in  New  York,  while  it  co- 
operates with  an  orphan  home  in  New  Orleans, 
a  technical  school  m  Philadelphia  and  a  hos- 
pital for  con9umptives  in  Denver,  Colo,  The 
next  leading  order  is  the  Free  Sons  of  Israel, 
founded  in  1849,  with  97  lodges  and  9,810  mem- 
bers. The  Free  Sons  of  Beujamin  (1879)  has 
192  lodges,  1(},088  male  and  1,361  female  mem- 
bers. The  Berith  Abraham  (1859)  has  365 
lodges  and  70,000  members.  The  I.  O,  Berilh 
Abraham,  with  302  lodges  and  56,949  members, 
was  founded  in  1887.  The  Ahavas  Israel  Order 
(1890)  coimts  124  lodges.  In  addition  there 
are  seven  other  fraternities  which  have  been 
recently  started.  The  Order  of  Kesher  Shel 
Barzel,  founded  a  home  for  the  aged  at  Cleve- 
land, Sj)«cial  efforts  are  now  being  made  by 
the  Benai  Berith  to  institute  lodges  among  the 
Russian  and  Rumanian  immigrants, 

JEWISH  NATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  With 
the  rapid  increase  in  recent  decades  of  the 
Jewish  population,  due  chiefly  to  enforced  emi- 


gration from  parts  of  Europe  where  anti- 
Jtftvish  legislation  and  unfavorable  economic 
conditions  have  long  prevailed,  Jewish  com- 
munities have  markedly  developed  in  numbers 
and  influence  wilb  the  general  growth  of  Amer- 
ican cities,  large  and  small.  Hence  the  more 
urgent  need  of  religious,  educational  and  social 
organizations  to  cement  more  firmly  scattered 
elements  and  create  greater  attachment  to  their 
traditions.  Such  societies,  too,  ensure  efficiency 
in  the  education  of  the  young,  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor;  and  in  any  co-operation  with  similar 
foreign  orraniialions  in  times  of  danger  and 
distress.  Ttieir  activity  is  not  exceptional,  but 
is  no  less  true  practically  of  all  religious  or 
racial  elements.  To  mention  concisely  die  char- 
acter and  work  of  the  most  important  Jewish 
national  organizadons,  the  various  fraternities 
are  powerful  factors  in  Jewish  solidarity.  The 
oldest  and  most  influential,  die  I.  O.  B.  B.,  had 
its   lOth  quinquennial  convention  in   191S,  with 


Europe,    Asia   and   Africa),    11    districts,    

three  hospitals  in  Denver,  New  Orleans  and 
Hot  Springs.  Ark. ;  orphans'  homes  in  New  Or- 
leans, Qeveland,  L«s  Angeles,  Erie,  Pa. ;  Home 
for  Aged  in  Yonkers,  N.  ¥.;  six  Sabbath  and 
immigrant  schools,  a  club  at  San  Francisco,  and 
employment  bureaus  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburg 
wim  other  agencies.  The  I.  0,  Brith  Abraham 
had  its  32d  arniual  convention  in  1918;  it  has 
over  200.000  members  and  760  lodges.  The 
order  Berith  Abraham,  founded  in  1859,  has 
58.000  men*ers  and  365  lodijes.  The  I,  O.  Berith 
Shalom  had  its  14th  annual  convention  in  1918; 
it  has  54,000  members  and  371  lodges.  Other 
orders  are  the  Free  Sons  of  Israel,  8,000  mem- 
bers. Free  Sons  of  Judah,  25,000  members.  In- 
dependent Western  Star  Order,  22,000  members, 
the  I,  O.  of  True  Sisters,  in  its  68th  year, 
about  6,000  members.  The  Jewish  Chautauqua 
was  formed  in  1893,  has  5,000  meiribers,  with 
correspondence  school  faculty  and  about  60 
circles  of  students.  Of  imposing  numbers  are 
various  labor  organizatiims,,  all  founded  within 
recent  years  and  extending  over  the  entire 
country.  The  Jewish  Socialist  Federation  has 
over  5,000  members  —  its  purpose  is  "socialist 
and  political  agitation  and  organization  of.  the 
Jewish  working  class.*  with  about  90  branches. 
The  Poale  Zion  Socialist  Ubor  Party  is  12 
years  old,  has  3,800  members  and  77  branches. 
The  Socialist  Territoriahst  Labor  Party  is  12 
years  old,  has  3,200  members  and  45  branches. 
In'  the  Held  of  religion  is  the  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregation,  organized  1893,  com- 
posed in  1918  of  over  200  congregations,  the 
largest  and  most  prominent  in  the  country,  with 
four  departments,  executive  and  financial,  board 
of  governors  of  the  Hebrew  Union  (^llege^ 
board  of  delegates  on  civil  rights,  board  of 


The  Hebrew  Union  College  has  about  ]50  grad- 
uates in  ofitce.  with  a  full  staff  of  professors 
and  a  large  body  of  students.  In  the  same 
field  of  religion  are  the  Union  of  Orthodox 
Jewish  Congregation,  founded  in  1898,  of  liin- 
tted  numbers,  the  United  Orthodox  Rabbis,  or- 
^nized  in  1907,  120  members,  and  the  United 
^nagogue  of  America,  founded  in  1913,  with 
a'  small  but  growing  constliuencv,  Zionistic  in 
character  are  the  Order  Sons  of  Zion  (1908). 
4,000   mcmliers   and   87   camps;    the    Socialist 
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Yoiniff  Poale  Zion  (1915),  800  mendjcrs' and  19 
b|ancHes;  Younf;  judaM  ^908),  nearly  350 
circles,  to  populanze  Jenish  education  and 
spread  Zionism  among  Jewish  youth ;  the  Mii- 
nihi  of  America  (1912),  4  bureaus,  100  orf(an- 
iiations  and  10,000  members,  «-hose  aim  is  *the 
land  of  Israel,  for  the  people  of  Israel,  guided 
by  the  law  of  Israel" ;  (he  Knights  of  Zion 
(1893),  affiliated  with  the  FcdCTation  of  Ameri- 
can Zionism.  Hadassah  is  the  women's  Zionist 
society,  founded  1912,  nearly  30  chapters,  affili- 
ated with  American  Federation  of  Zionists.  Its 
purpose  in  America  is  to  foster  Jewish  ideals 
and  make  Zionist  propa^nda;  in  Palestine,  to 
establish  a  system  of  district  visiting  nursing. 
The  Federalion  of  American  Zionists,  organized 
1897.  has  50,000  shekel  payers  and  156  societies, 
issues  a  magazine,  leaflets,  etc.  The  various 
Zionist  Societies  were  merged  in  1918  into  one 
organization  and  a  Jewish  Congress  was  called 
in  December  to  uphold  Jewish  rights  abroad. 

In  the  special  line  of  aidin);  the  immigrant 
the  leading  society,  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Im- 
miKrant  Aid,  had  its  29th  annual  convention  in 

1916  Its  membership  is  over  76,000,  and  its 
purpose  i«  to  facilitate  the  lawful  entry  of 
Jewish  immigrants,  to  provide  temporary  help, 
to  discourage  their  settling  in  cities  and  en- 
couracre  agncultural  pnrauits,  to  foster  Aweri- 
can  ideals  It  has  many  aHiliated  societies.  East 
and  West.  The  Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers 
(1909)  has  about  1,200  members  and  45  so- 
cieties, and  promotes  admirably  the  interests  cif 
its  adherents.  Effective  societies  to  encourage 
agriculture  are  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Aid  Society  (IWO)  which  maintains  a 
bureau  of  information  and  farm  labor  office, 
helps  Jewish  farmers  by  counsel  and  loan^ 
publishes  the  Jewish  Farmer,  supports  itinerant 
agricultural  lectures,  grants  free  scholarships  at 
agricultural  colleges  and  it  was  the  first  to 
organise  agricultural   credit  banks  in  America. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  (1893).  has 
developed  to  over  90  sections  in  nearly  all  the 
States,  and  many  junior  auxiliaries.  Its  work 
is  conducted  imder  committees  of  religion, 
religions  schools,  philanthropy,  reciprocity, 
peace  and  arbitration,  education  and  immigrant 
aid,  the  latter  a  national  feature,  while  the  sec- 
tions engage  in  religious,  benevolent  and  edu- 
cational work.  The  National  Federation  of 
Terople  Sisterhoods  (1913)  co-operates  with 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
has  over  180  constituent  societies  and  aids  in 
the  synago^e's  social  and  educational  activities. 
The  Council  of  Y.  M.  H.  A.  and  similar  socie- 
ties (1913)  promotes  the  education,  religious 
and  otherwise,  of  its  372  component  parts  aiid 
acts  at  organizer  and  adviser.  The  National 
Conference  of  Jewish  Charities  (1899)  has  a 
membership  of  nearly  2(X)  societies  from  all 
sections,  with  regular  conventions  and  other 
helpful  features.  The  llth  annual  session  of 
Jewish  Social  workers  at  Pittsburgh  in  June 

1917  had  300  delegates  from  every  large  city  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  there  stated  that  the 
smn  of  Sl0,000,000  is  spent  yearly  on  Jewish 
organiied  charitable  woric.  Among  the  sob- 
jects  discussed  were  the  needs  of  federalion, 
social  problems,  child  caring,  art  in  settlements, 
mental  hygiene,  wife  desertion  and  child  aban- 
donment. The  National  Farm  School  (1896), 
with  over  230  graduatts  and  2,500  members, 
conducts  an  agncultvral  school  and  farms,  at 


E>oylestown,  Bucks  County,  Pa,,  to  jiromote 
scientific  farming  and  a  taste  for  agricullnre 
amonj:;' young  people,  particularly  recent  immi- 
grants. The  American  Jewish  Publication  So- 
ciety (1888),  15,000  members,  distributes  50,000 
rolumes  yearty,  issuing  works  in  Jewish  his- 
tory and  literature  for-  its  readers,  old  and 
young.  In  1917  it  published  a  new  translation 
of  tlM  Old  Testament,  and  has  planned  a  nimi- 
ber  of  scholarly  works,  original  and  translated, 
in  various  departments.  It  is  aided  appreciably 
by  a  nimiber  of  important  endowments.  The 
I ntercol legate  Menorah  Association  (1913)  has 
brandies  m  various  colleges,  publishes  a  mar- 
line, and  aims  to  study  ana  advance  Jewnh 
culture  and  ideals  among  college  moi  and 
women.  The  An.erican  Jewish  Historical  So- 
ciety (1892),  400  members,  has  issued  26 
volumes.  It  maintains  a  collection  of  boolu, 
man  use  rip  Is  and  historical  objects,  and  pub- 
lishes volumes  of  Jewish  historical  interest 
frMH  year  toyear.  The  American  Jewish 
Committee  (1906)  with  a  comparatively  small 
membership,  but  fairly  representative  of  Ameri- 
can Jewry,  aims  to  prevent  the  infringement  of 
Jewish  civil  and  religious  rights  and  to  alleviate 
the  consequences  of  persecution.  Its  func- 
tions are  executive  as  well  as  advisory.  It  main- 
tains a  bureau  of  statistics,  co-operates  witb 
other  organizations  at  home  anU  abroad  in 
Jewish  interests,  takes  a  leading  part  in  secur- 
ing relief  funds  in  emergencies,  and  issues  pub- 
licBtioas  from  time  to  time  bearing  on  its  activi- 
ties and  related  subjects.  Consult  the  Year 
Books  of  the  American  Jewish  Publication  So- 
ciety (Philadelphia  1900-18). 

AsRAM  5,  Isaacs. 
JEWISH  SBCTB.  See  Samasttans;  Phari- 
sees;    Sahduc^es;    Essenes;    Karaitcs    (Jews 
and  JuDAiau) ;  Sabbatians. 

eWISH  WAR,  The  (wipi  roi  JovSaioA 
,  »),  a  work  of  Flavius  Josephus  (b,  c.  37; 
d.  c,  96  A.D.)  aiid  the  earliest  of  his  writings 
which  have  been  preserved.  Its  composition 
has  been  fixed  in  tne  latter  years  of  the  reiKn 
of  Vespasian  (69-79  a.d.).  The  Aramaic 
original  has  disappeared  but  the  Greek  version 
prepared  by  the  author  and  some  Greek  scholars 
has  survived.  The  author  was  a  friend  of  the 
Romans  in  his  later  years  and  the  object  of 
'The  Jewish  War'  appears  to  have  been  an 
attempt  tb  convince  the  Babylonian  Jews  of 
the  invincibility  of  Roman  arms  and  so  deter 
them  from  revolt. 

JEWISH  WOMEN'S  COUNCIL.  Founded 
September  1893,  this  organization  has  been  of 
marked  value  in  awakening  the  interest  of 
American  Jewesses  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  their  creed  as  well,  as  in  developing  among 
them  modem  methods  in  educational  and 
charitable  work.  Affiliating  with  the  National 
Council  of  Women  it  has  arrayed  on  a  common 
platform  its  representatives.  The  Council  has 
a  large  increasing  membership.  Besides  sludy- 
ing_  Jewish  history  and  literature,  it  carries  on 
activities  in  philanthropy,  with  settlements,  sew- 
ing and  industrial  schools,  kindergartens,  man- 
ual training  school,  gymnasiums,  free  baths, 
day  nurseries,  personal  service  groups,  kitchen 
gardens,  and  other  forms  of  useful  activity, 
often  open  to  all  creeds.  Co-operation  is  en- 
couraged with  the  various  other  Jewish  sodc- 
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JEWS  AND  JUDAISM.  Jews  (from 
Heb.  YihQta.  man  of  Judah;  Greek,  'limlaio.; 
Latin,  Judaei)  is  the  general  name  for  the 
Semitic  people  which  dwelt  in  Palestine  from 
the  earliest  times.  At  first  the  name  was  con- 
fined to  the  members  of  the  tribe  oF  Jiidab, 
but  was  later  extended  to  include  all  subjects 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and,  after  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  to  all  who  professed  the  Jewish 
religion,  whether  dwelling  in  Palestine  or  else- 
where throughout  the  world,  provided  they 
traced  their  origin  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  or 
were  converts  to  the  Jewish  faith.  In  modem 
times  the  words  Jew,  Hebrew  and  Israelite  are 
used  indiscriminately  of  the  same  people.  In 
succeedinf;  pages  the  ethnology,  history,  lan- 
guage, literature,  religious  life,  racial  character- 
istics, etc.,  of  this  ancient  people  are  treated 
under  the  following  headings : 
1.  Hiibny  and  Principles  □!    13.  Tbc   Spirit  o(  Rabbmlc 


2.  Jewiih  Hktonr, 

3.  The  Hebnw  iJrgiiMe. 

4.  Tewiih  Uteraf 

5.  Jewidi    Philo 

Writen. 
e.  The  Jew  in  / 
and  Liunt 


h.  Cvotnry  of 

15.  The  SyoMntV' 


r.  EducatiDD  tai  t) 


I.  Ajiti^SemitiBD. 


22.  Proeat    Sutiu    of    the 

^m    throughout    tbe 
srld. 
13.  AlUanoe     ImClha     Uni- 


1.  THE  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES 
OF  JUDAISM.  Judaism  is  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrew  people  and  of  that  portion  of  the  same 
to-day  known  as  Jews.*  A  religion  which  has 
been  active  in  the  world  for  so  manj;  cen- 
turies has  naturally  undergone  modification  as 
to  details  from  age  to  age,  both  by  growth 
from  within  and  by  adoption  from  without; 
but  in  essentials,  Judaism  has  been  character- 
istically staunch  to  its  principles  from  its  earliest 
days.  The  objects  of  this  article  is  to  outline. 
historically  and  concisely,  the  essentials,  ana 
briefly  to  mention  the  successive  secondary 
points  of  accretion  and  modification.  There 
are  five  ages  of  development  to  be  distinguished 

I.  The  Patriarchal  Age. —  Judaism's  funda- 
mental conception  is  its  earliest:  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  Deity  and  His  consequent  eleva- 
tion above  all  human  forms,  methods  and 
attributes.  Though  not  clearly  expressed  in 
Genesis,  this  seems  to  be  at  bottom  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  first  Hebrew,  Abraham,  who,  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  whither  the  divine  call  had 
summoned  him  from  his  home  in  Mesopotamia, 
built  altars  to  the  Living  God  and  "called  upon 
His  name."  These  altars,  built  without  images, 
tauEht  the  first  principle  of  the  spirituality  of 
Goa,  not  to  be  represented  by  slock  or  stone. 
What  Genesis  omits,  Jewish  legend  as  recorded 
in  Talmud  and  Midrash  abundantly  supplies,  in 
the  shape  of  tradition  —  no  doubt  with  suffi- 
cient substratum  of  truth  ^  as  to  who  Abraham 

*The  Jem  tcnown  to  civiliiation  to-day  are  the  deiaenil- 
ante  of  only  the  emaller  kingdom  of  Judah.  which  ron- 
■ined  of  the  two  tiibee  of  Judab  and  Beniamin  fwith  a 
BprinVling  ot  prieati  and  Leviies  of  the  tribe  of  Levi)  and 
which,  in  the  year  586  h.  c.  e.  wal  tranipnited  to  Babybn 
by  Nebuchadneiiar  and  allowed  to  return  to  Palettine  by 
Cyrui.  king  cf  Periia  in  S36.  The  membera  of  the  larger 
fcingdoroofliiael  — the  Ten  Tribes— were  deported  in  the 

year  720  b/  SaJmanassar,  king  of /-     ■      '       -' 

elonl  in  the  interior  i  *  '  *  * 
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came  to  the  conception  of  an  invisible  sjiiritual 
God,  and  how  he  preached  his  first  convictions 
of  the  new  truth  by  vigorous  assault  upon  the 
idols  of  his  father,  an  image-carver,  and  his 
neighbors.  Most  scholars  see  in  the  abortive 
•sacrifice  of  Isaac'  (Gen,  xxii)  also  an  object- 
lesson  of  protest  against  the  prevalent  Canaan- 
itish  practice  of  human  sacrifices,  and  espe- 
cially of  sacrifices  of  children.  For  the  rest, 
we  have,  beyond  the  institution  of  Circum- 
cision (Gen.  xvii,  9)  as  protest,  and  possibly 
as  physical  aid  against  the  current  temptations 
to  the  immoralities  which  formed  essential 
features  of  Canaanite  idolatry,  no  trace  of  any 
code  of  observance  connected  with  this  early 
form  of  Judaism ;  no  regulations  as  to  cere- 
monies or  food-laws  (compare  Gen.  xviii,  8,  in 
contradiction  to  Ex.  xjciii,  19),  unless  indeed 
the  Noachide  probil^tion  of  blood  (Gen.  ix,  4) 
is  to  be  imaerstood  as  current  among  this 
branch  of  Noah's  descendants. 

II.  The  FomutiTe  Natioiua  Age, —  With 
the  advent  of  Moses  and  the  contact  with  a 
much  more  highly  developed  religions  culture, 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  a  more  elaborate  Juda- 
ism came  into  being.  A  definite  central  shrine 
as  a  visible  mark  ot  God's  presence  among  men 
(Ex.  xxv,  8),  but  still  without  any  central 
image  or  idol ;  and  above  all,  the  direct  and 
formal  acceptance  by  the  Hebrews  of  a  mission 
of  enlightenment  to  the  nations  on  behalf  of 
•the  Holy  God,»  i.e.,  the  Pure  (Ex.  xix,  5,  6), 
prepared  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  a  SMne- 
what  complex  religious  ritual  —  cast  in  the  uni- 
versally prevailing  form  of  animal  sacrifices  and 
burnt  offerings  —  together  with  a  system  of  fasts, 
feasts  and  holy  days,  food-laws  and  health- 
laws,  regulations  political  and  agricultural,  the 
whole  forming  a  body  of  legislation,  set  down 
in  the  later  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  admirably 
suited  both  to  Israel's  formative  desert-sojourn 
and  to  the  promised  period  of  reoccupancy  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  old  home  of  the  patri- 
archs. Of  fundamental  principles  we  note  in 
Moses'  age,  the  Eternity  of  God  (Ehyeh  asber 
Ehyeh  ■!  shall  be  what  I  am,*  Ex  iii,  14) ;  the 
Uni^  of  God.  in  contraversion  of  the  multi- 
tudinous, circumscribed  and  mutually  antago- 
nistic gods  of  Canaan  and  Egypt'  the  duty  of 
uprooting  the  foul  idalalors  and  Idolatries  of 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Ex.  xxiii,  24,  33;  Deut. 
vii,  1,  6) ;  the  fact  of  the  divine  revelation  of 
religious  and  ethical  fundamentals  (Deut.  v, 
22)  ;  the  duty  of  serving  God  by  acts  of  love 
and  obedience  to  His  revealed  will  (Deut.  x, 
12)  and  of  training  children  in  this  practice 
(Deut.  xi.  19);  love  of  the  neighbor  — the 
•Golden  Ethic»— (Lev.  xix,  18) ;  love  of  the 
foreigner,  *for  strangers  were  ye  in  the  land 
of  Ekt>I»  (Ex.  xxii,  21 ;  Lev.  xix,  34 ;  DeuL  x, 
19),  etc. 

III.  The  At«  of  National  Independence.— 
In  spite  of  the  loving  warning  and  wise  safe- 
guards of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  the  Hebrews 
when  restored  to  the  occupaitcy  of  Canaan  did 
not  remain  faithful  to  their  local  mission,  but, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  fraternized  with 
heathen  nations  to  tbc  extent  of  adopting  their 
idolatrous  ways  and  principles.  The  prophets 
urged  to  higher  conceptions,  but  not  always 
successfully:  a  superficial  ceremonialism  seems 
to  have  been  the  nicest  point  attained  by  the 
yet  uncultured  peofrie.  .  'To  obey  is  better  than 
Hcrifice,  and  to  huken  tinn  the  fat  of  nmsl" 
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_., jof  to  Saul. 

t  until  David  ascended  Uie  throne  and 
brought  to  the  national  ceremonialism  the  ele- 
ment of  reverential,  spiritual  elevation  that 
Judaism  at  all  approached  (he  hiRher  plane  to 
which  Moses  inspired  it  An  elaborate  central 
worship  was  planned  and  prepared  for  by 
David,  with  accessories  of  music  and  psalmody. 
and  found  its  grand  culmination  in  the  stalely 
temple  of  Solomon  (ac.E.  1018).  But  although 
the  lofty  religious  spirit  of  David  and  the  other 
psalmists  found  expression  in  this  elaborate 
public  ritual  and  exerted  due  influence  over  the 
popular  mind,  it  needed  all  the  energy  and  de- 
votion of  the  prophets  durinft  the  reigns  of 
Solomon's  successors  in  the  twm-kingdoms  into 
which  the  Hebrews  then  divided,  to  maintain 
these  lofty  ideals.  The  golden  age  of  a  spirit- 
ually exalted  Judaism  was  surely  reached  when 
its  Dreachets  held  up  as  the  religion's  highest 
teatiings  God's  desire  that  «oen  should  be  jast 
and  mercifulj  upright  and  generous,  in  prefer- 
ence to  being  ceremonially  observant  and 
orstentatiously  pious  (Isa.  i.  12-17;  Hos.  v,  14, 
IS,  24;  Micah  vi,  6-9) ;  God's  willingness  to 
extend  forgiveness  to  repentant  sinners  (Isa. 
Iv,  7;  Jer.  lii,  22,  iv,  1,  2;  Ezck.  ocviii,  21-32; 
Hoe.  xiv,  2);  God's  exalted  spiritual  nature, 
above  all  picture  or  comparison   (Isa.  xl,  13- 


Aiith  tiheir  testings  of"  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
unto  all  men  (Isa.  xlv,  22^4;  Jer.  x,  6.  7; 
Zech.  xiv.  9,  16;  Mai.  ii,  10)  and  with  the  de- 
scription of  a  glorious  epoch  to  come  when 
"many  nations  should  go  up  to  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
to  learn  of  His  ways  and  to  walk  in  His  paths' 

(Micah  iv,  1,  2).  The  strongest  opposition  to 
the  growth  and  maintenance  of  all  such  ideals 
centred  in  the  political  ambitions  of  the  people, 
and  their  frequent  approximations  —  for  polit- 
ical reasons  fundamentally  —  to  the  pa^nism 
of  one  or  other  of  their  powerful  neishbor- 
States;  so  that  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  under 
their   own  Idngs   is   a   record   of  continual 


__i  purer  Judaism.  The  most  enduring  and 
prominent  contribution  to  Judaism  traceable  to 
this  age  of  religious  siorm-and-stress  is  the  be- 
lief in  the  coming  of  a  Messiah  ("anointed  one, 
king'),  who  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  house  of  David,  and,  as  earthly  monarch 
over  a  reunited  Israel,  would  restore  the  pure 
worship  of  the  spiritual  One  God  of  their 
fathers  (Isa.  xi.  1-10). 

IV.  The  Age  of  Exile  and  Oppresuon.— 
When  the  above-mentioned  political  ambitions 
of  the  sister-kingdoms  culminated  in  the  de- 
struction of  both  (Israel  in  720  and  Judah  in 
.S86),  the  population  of  the  smaller  one,  judah, 
deported  to  the  plains  of  Babylon,  found  there 
leisure  and  inclination  for  a  closer  and  more 
devoted  attention  to  ih'eir  religion,  which  re- 
sulted io  the  growth  of  a  minute  fonnalism  of 


-^...  Its  multitudinous  details  are  collected  L. 
the  Talmud  (see  article  The  'Talmud  in  this 
section),  and  for  many  generations  after  the 
Jews'  return  to  Palestine  (536).  the  rabbis  and 
sages  of  this  epoch,  both  in  Palestine  and 
among  tho.se  remaining  in  Babylonia,  impressed 
their  extremist  piety  upon  the  people:  not  al- 
together, however,  without  protest.  Not  that 
the  lofty  ideals  of  the  prophets  were  ignored; 
to  the  contrary,  they  were  treasured  and  still 
further  developed  in  many  a  noble  dictum  and 
many  a  shining  example.  But  the  popular  senti- 
ment threw  itself  by  preference  into  the  re- 
ligion of  ceremonial  ana  observance,  and  when, 
after  a  brief  Deriod  of  independence  under  the 
Asmoneans,  the  Jews  succumbed  to  the  mUitary 
might  of  Rome  in  70  C.E.,  this  ceremonial 
bent  proved  the  chief  source  of  spiritualizing 
strength  to  teachers  and  people  alike  in  the  en- 
suing centuries  of  exile  and  oppression.  A 
most  elaborate  accumulation  of  ritual  observ- 
.  ance  grew  up  in  their  new  homes,  in  North 
Africa,  Spain,  France,  Germany  and  Poland. 
codified  from  time  to  time  by  such  Talmudical 
experts  as  Isaac  of  Fez,  usuallv  called  *alfazi* 
(died  at  Lucena  1103) ;  Moses  Maimonides, 
lived  in  Spain  and  Egypt.  1135-1204;  Jacob  ben 
Asher,  died  in  Spain,  before  1340,  author  of 
the  'Arba  Turim'  (*Four  Rows') ;  Joseph 
Karo,  lived  in  Spain  and  Turkey  (1483-1575), 
author  of  the  ^Shulchan  Aruch'  ^'Arranged 
Table').  Obedience  to  these  voluminous  codes 
of  ceremonial  law  constitutes  to-day  the  duef 
difference  between  Jews  of  the  "Orthodox*  and 
"Reform*  wings  of  modern  Judaism,  the 
former  accepting,  the  latter  rejecting,  their 
binding  force. 

But  while  ceremonial  formalism  absorbed 
the  religious  thought  and  activities  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  all  their  foreign  homes, 
the  growing  culture  of  the  ages  appealed  forci- 
bly to  the  superior  intellects  of  the  Jews,  espe- 
cially in  such  countries  as  Spain  (both  Moor- 
ish and  Chri'Stian),  southern  France,  Italy,  etc., 
and  deep  philosophical  expositions  became 
numerous  (see  article  Jewish  Philosofhical 
WarrEHs).  Their  chief  aim  was  still  to 
maintain  and  fortify  the  doctrines  of  that 
spiritual  sole  (jod  whom  Abraham  and  Moses 
taught,  not  so  much  now  in  contravention  of 
heathenism  as  in  protest  against  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Perhaps  as  complete 
a  presentation  as  is  possible  of  Judaic  tenets  in 
this  age  may  be  found  in  the  'Credo'  drawn 
up  by  Maimonides,  13  articles  of  belief,  which 
to-day  are  printed  in  the  Orthodox  Hebrew 
prayerbook,  both  in  a  prose  version  (they  were 
written  originally  in  Arabic),  and  in  a  metrical 
form  composed  by  Daniel  ben  Judah  Dayyan 
in  1404,  the  «Yigdal.»  The  modem  school  of 
Re  form -Judaism  adopts  these  in  the  main,  like- 
wise including  the  Yigdal  in  its  ritual  (con- 
sult Union  Prayerbook,  compiled  by  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Cincinnati 
1894,  Vol.  I,  pp.  162-163;  Vol.  II,  pp.  120-121). 
They  include  the  unity,  omniscience  and  in  cor- 
poreality of  God,  the  tnith  of  the  prophecy  of 
Moses  and  the '  prophets,  future  reward  and 
punishment,  the  coming  of  Messiah,  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul. 

V.  The  Modem  Age.—  The  divergences  be- 
tween the  two  wings  of  modern  Judaism,  the 
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'Orthodox"  and  the  "Reform,"  rarely  trench 
upon  fundamental  principles,  but  are  mainly 
concerned  with  the  oDservance  or  non-observ- 
ance of  precepts  and  practices  that  have  added 
themselves  in  the  course  of  time  and  in  various 
countries  of  sojourn,  to  the  ritual  features  of 
the  religion.  The  onljr  serious  approach  to  a 
fundamental  difference  is  concerned  rather  with 
the  political  side  of  the  religion,  namely,  the 
belict  in  a  personal  Messiah  to  come,  a  factor 
originating,  as  shown  above,  in  the  age  when 
impending  loss  of  national  independence  and 
the  stress  of  national  politics  stirred  the  hope 
in  superior  minds  for  restoration  of  a  Davidic 
kingship,  with  God's  law  of  mercy  and  justice, 
coupled  with  complete  reverence,  more  potently 
in  sway  than  ever  before.  Reform  Judaism 
deems  that  restored  Jewish  nationality  in 
Palestine  is  by  no   means  an   essential   feature 


upon  such  nationalistic  endeavors  as  Zioni 
(see  article  Zionism  in  this  section).  It  does 
not  seem  attracted  even  to  the  Jewish  Terri- 
torial Organization  (familiarly  called  the  Ito, 
from  its  mitials),  originating  in  1905,  having 
for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
state  outside  of  Palestine.  It  agi-ees  with 
Orthodoxy  in  refusing  to  make  propaeanda  for 
the  dissemination  of  Jeivish  principles  other 
than  by  the  passive  policy  of  example  and  their 
inherent  truth.  In  religioits  practure  it  rejects 
the  minutiie  of  ceremonial  observance,  house- 
hold and  syna^gal.  Reform  Judaism  ts  repre- 
sented to-day  in  the  mattet  of  seminary- instruc- 
tion in  America,  bv  the  Hebrew  Union  College 
at  Cincinnati ;  in  Germany  by  the  Jewish  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Bfe^lau,  by  the  Hoch- 
schule  (now  Lehranstalt)  fiir  die  Wissenschafl 
des  Judenthums,  at  Bcrlin(and  in  Austria-Hun- 
miy  by  the  Landes-Rabbmer  Schute  at  Buda- 
pest. Orthodox  Judaism  counts,  among  others, 
Ac  following  seminaries :  The  Paris  Scminaire 
Israelite  de  France,  the  London  Jews'  College, 
the  Berlin  Rabbinical  Seminary,  Uie  New  York 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Rabbin- 
ical College  of  America. 
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until  Israel's 
(Eir.  iv,  12),  Jewish  history  precedes  the  Exile 
iy  2.000  years.  The  progenitor  was  Abraham, 
who,  hailing  from  tlr  of  the  Chaldees,  is 
known,  not  as  a  "Jew,'  but  as  a  'Hebrew* 
(Gen.  xiv.  13).  As  patriarch  of  his  tribe,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Isaac;  Isaac,  in  turn, 
by  Jacob,  surnamed  "Israel,*  and  Israel  by  his 
12  sons,  who,  after  the  slavery  of  their  de- 
scendants in  Egypt,  became  the  heads  of  12 
tribes,  known  collectively  as  'Israel'  or  'the 
Children  of  Israel"  (Ex.  i,  1).  Among  the  12 
tribes,  neither  Levi,  who  was  destined  for 
the  service  of  God,  nor  Joseph,  who  was 
supplanted  by  his  two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Me- 
nasseh.  is  represented.  With  the  conclusion  of 
Egyptian  servitude,  the  Children  of  Israel  were 
formed  into  a  nation  bj;  Moses,  their  liberator. 
Moses  led  Israel,  by  a  circuitous  route,  through 
the  desert,  toward  Canaan.  For^  years  were 
consumed  in  making  that  journey,  durine  which 
time  Israel's  appointment  as  'a  kjngdom  of 
priests  and  a  holy  nation"  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  theocracy  as  highest  aim  was  made 
known;  religious  ten  CIS,  ethical  precepts, 
hygienic  laws  and  social  principles  were  pro- 
mulgated; a  tabernacle,  wifli  an  elaborate  sacri- 
ficial cult,  was  established;  countless  hardships 
were  endurei*;  frequent  rebellions  were  insti- 
tuted and  numerous  battles  were  fought 

Upon  his  death,  Moses  was  succeeded  by 
Joshua,  a  warrior  chieftain  who;  crossing  the 
river  Jordan,  and  vanguishing  many  of  the 
native  tribes,  divided  Canaan,  by  lot,  among 
the  tribes,  and  set  up  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh. 
The  natives  who  were  not  vanquished  proved 
sources  of  annoyance  to  the  invading  Israelites, 
and  often  made  certain  portions  of  Israel  trib- 
utarv  to  them.  This  condition  called  for  the 
■Judges"  who,  b--  means  of  battle,  succeeded 
in  regaining  for  the  Israelites  their  independ- 
ence. Of  riiese  there  are  IS  most  celebrated, 
among  whom  are  Deborah,  Gideon.  Samson  and 
Samuel,  also  the  first  of  the  prophets,  a  class 
of  men  whose  principal  aim  was  to  keep  Israel 
free  from  the  Contaminating  heathen  influences 
of  the  natives,  and  loyal  to  the  higher  worship 
of  the  one  God.  It  was  in  Samuel's  days. 
about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  B.C.,  that 
'  rraiic  Israel  became  a  monarchy.  Saul 
nade  king.  His  throne  did  not  pass  over 
s  son,  but  to  David,  who  had  proved 
in  many  battles  against  the   harassing 
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PhilistiDM.  Upon  the  cIom 'of  Diiyid's  life,  re- 
plete with  wanare,  his  son,  Sotomon,  who  be- 
came the  architect  of  a  jnweriul  \aagiom,  sue-' 
ceeded  Urn.  He  beautified  Jerosdem,  the  ca^-> 
tal,  built  the  first  temple,  constnictea  palaces, 
extended  commerce  and  made  many  jullanoes' 
with  ioraga  nations.  Ahhongh  his  was  a 
golden  3«e.  it  was  in  his  time  that  idolatry  ms 
introduced  into  Is^iel,  Upon  his  death  (977 
B.C.)  a  revolt  broke  out.  Solomon  had. taxed' 
the  people  hearity,  to  £n«her  his  many  expem- 
sive  ventureE.  The  peopk  wanted  fhe  taxes  de^' 
creased.  Rehaboam,  his  son  and  SDccAsor,  re- 
fused to  listen  to  ihe  clamors  <A  the  people. 
Ten  tribes  seceded  and  formed  an  faidepenaenl, 
tdngdom.  called  the  "Kingdom  of  Israel,"  leav- 
ing to  Rehaboam  only  Ju<lah  and  Benjamin, 
termed  the  "Kingdom  of  Judah.*  Israel  liad  t^ 
and  Jndah  20  kings.  Jeraboam,  tlie  first  king' 
of  Israel,  desirous  of  weaning  the  tribes  of' 
dieir    attachment    ttf   Jerusalem,    the    common 


thel:  Israel,  through  the  example  of  i 
kings,  went  from  bad  to  v/drsc.  until,  in  719  b.c, 
Samaria.  Israel's  capital,  wa^  aestrc^d,  and  the 
people  constituting  the  lO'tribes  were  deported 
to  Assyria  by  Shalmaneter  IV,  to  become  lost' 
forever.  Judah,  too,  entered  upon  Ihe  down- 
ward path.  With  ihe  exception  of  occasional 
and  temporary  reforms  under  Asa  (954);  Keie- 
kiah  (720)  and  Josiah  (627),  Judah  Wtis  idol- 
atrous, always  reflecting  the  fetichism  of  sur- 
rounding nations.  The  exhortations  of  suc4i 
prophets  as  Elijah,  Hi sha,  Jonah,  Amoa,  Joel,' 
Hosea,  Zechariab,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Zephania^ 
Jeremiah  and  others,'  were  of  no  more  avail 
with  Judah  than  with  Israel,  so  that  in  586 
ac.,  Jerusalem  was  razed  to  tbe  ground,  the' 
temple  destroyed  and  the  people  taken  capdves 
to  BahyJonia  W  Nebucl  adnezzar 

II.  From  fe^e  to  DiBpersIon.— The  cap-- 
tivity  lasted  70  yeat^.  Many  of  the  Judeans 
hoped  for  a  return  to  their  land  and  for  a  res- 
urrected commonwealth.  They  met  with  en- 
couragement at  the  hshds  of  the  prophets  Eie- 
kiel,  the  Babvlonian  Isaiah,  and  Hagg^.  In  '538 
B.C.,  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  taking  Babylonia, 
permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  rebuild  it  and  erect  a  temple.  Only  a 
part  took  advantage  of  the  priwlege  to  join  the 
first  inlgrims,  under  Zcnibabel.  The  byilding 
of  the  temple  was  interrupted,  as  a  result  of  the' 
charges  brought  against  the  Jews'Tsy  the  Sa-' 
maritans,  Assyrian  settlers  of  Samana.  How- ' 
ever,  in  516  B.C.,  the  Temple  was  completed;  In 
459,  Ezra,  a  scribe  well  versed  in  the  laW,  who 
was.  in  course  of  time,  followed  by  NehemiaH, . 
came  to  Jemsalem.  Ndiemlah  regenerated 
Judah  physically,  and  Ezra  collunrily.  Erra 
was  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  Great 
Assembly,  the  stutt^  of  the  law,  the  rejuvenation 
of  the  literary  ^nins,  and  the  begiHnings  oF  the 
synagogal  service.    With  the  invasion  of  Alex- 


leave  them  altogether  unaffected.  Judah  had 
become  tributary  to  Egypt,  whither  the  Greek 
civilization  was  transplanted,  and  two  parties, ' 
Hellenists  and  Hassldim  arose :  the  Hellenists 
admitting  phllosoj)hy  as  man's  guide, 'and  the 
Hassidtm  recognizing  only  the  law 'of  Moses- 
(Torah). 

While  these  two'  parried  were  in   dtspute, ' 
Tca.  i«— s 


Srria'  gslfted  control  of  PaUs^tie,  irnd,  in  courst' 
of  time,  aimed  at  the  destfuctioif  of  Israel,  the 
confiscation  of  the  Temple  and  the  destruction 
of  Israel's  faith, '  under  Antiochus  Epipbanes 
(168 'B.C.).  Thus  came  into  existence  the  Mac-' 
oabees. '  Thev  took  up  arms  against  Syria,  re; 
gained  the  Tmiple  and  evenlualfy  won  ftir  the' 
JewS'ttadonal  independence,  so  that  whenjildah 
allied  itsdf  with  Rome  '(140  B.C.),  it  once  moii' 
had  a  king  in  John  HyrCan  (135  B.C.).  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Biblical  literature,  which  had 
begun  to  thrive  with  the  retdrti  of  Ae  Exile  from 
Ba^lonja,  flowered  most  luxuriantly.  Howevtr.' 
Jewish  independence  was  not  to  endure  very 
long.  The  Jews  were  divided  by  parties,  such 
as  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees  and  Essen  es 
(qq.v.).  The  Idlimxans  were  converted  to 
Jndaism.  One  of  their  number,  Herod  I,  ob- 
tained Gontrol  of  the  Jewish  state  and  was  pro- 
clahned  king  by  the  Roman  Senate  (37  B.C.). 
In  their '  political  aild  reUgions  hostilities,  Rome 
was  called  in  to  act  as  arbiter  and  assumed  the 
dictate t^ip.  Rome,  the  friend,  soon  turned 
enemy.'  It  tried  to  get  possession  of  Jerusalem 
and  nteeeeded  in  Its  undertaking  under  Titus 
(70  A.B.).  After  a  kfflg  siege,  the  city  was 
blimed,'tlle  Temple  destroyed  and  thousands 
of  Jews  were  earned  away  captives  to  Rome. 

in.  Protn  BsUe  to  Close  of  Oriental 
Sobools.—  Many  foresaw  the  doom  of  the  Holy 
City.  The  Uw  of  Israel' had  grown  to  be  more 
than  tite  Bible,  and  Israel's  life  was  no  longer 
thought  to  be  dependent  upon  the  possessioh  of 
PaleMine.  'An  attempt  was  therefore  made  to 
save  the  law  and  life;  kabbi  Tohanan  ben  Sac- 
cai  requested  of  Rome  — and  the  request  was 
granted  ■'-to  be  allowed  to  remove  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jabneh,  in  order  to  establish  there  a 
school,  whose  ptirpbse  would  be  to  keep  intact 
the  teachinm  -H^iich  had  grown  up  in  the  earlier 
schools  of  Palestine.  Thousands  of  pupils  fol- 
lowed the  teacher  and  soon  the  Sanhedrin,  the 
rcHgioas  coiirt  of  the  Jews,  was  transplanted 
thither.  Althou^  Rome  pennitted  Johanan  to' 
found  a  school  in  Jabneh,  Rome  did  not  look 
with  favor  on  Israel's  new  lease  on  life.  It 
imerdicted  the  study  of  the  law,  the  secret  of 
Jewish'  preservation  and  seconded  its  interdic- ' 
tions  by  persecutions  and  massacres,  among 
which  the  death  of  the  10  martyrs,  participants 
in  *e  Bar-CoChba  revolution,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  was  undoubtedly  one, 
of  the  most  bloody  (135  a.d.).  Unable  to  en- 
joy the  Test  and  peace  on  Palestinean  soil,  the 
Jews  soon  found  their  way  to  ever  f nendly 
Babylonia,  where  many  of  their  brethren  so- 
jonmed.  The  Rabbis,  who  had  been  forbidden  ' 
to  erect  schools  in  the  Holy  Land,  established 
ihem  in  Babylonia.  It  was  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  constantly  shifting  centre  of  Jewish 
gravityand  the  nnmlerrupted  stream  of  perse- 
ctttion,  that  Rabbi  Jehndah,  a  Palestinean  rabbi 
(190),  deemed  it  necessary  to  collect,  in  perma- 
nent, systematic  form,  all  the  civil,  criminal,  re-. 
ligioHS  and  ethical  principles  which  the  new 
surroundings  had  brought  into  existence.  Calling 
the  name  of  this  collection  'Mishnah,"  which 
was  Studied  and  explained  in  alt  schools,  so  that 
with  it  as  a  foundation  two  works  were  eventii- 
aTly  produced,  the  Palestinean  Talmud  (375) 
and  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (550);  the  two 
Talmtids  containing  the  discitSsions  of  the 
schools  on  the  teachings  of  the  Mishnah.    (See ' 
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artick  Taluud  in  tbU  section).  Reudence  in 
Palestine  was  made  more  and  more  impouiblc 
£or  Jews.  In  Palestine,  beKimiLng  with  tbc 
Council  of  Nice  (325),  Jews  were  exfiosed 
eventually  to  the  hostilitiea  of  the  Churdi,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  imperial  Romej  whereas  on 
the  other  hantL  they  were  Kranted  fair  treat- 
ment in  NecPersian  Babylonia.  lo  Babylonia 
ihey  had  a  political  head  in  the  'Exilarch*,  and 
rehgious  authorities  in  the  'Gaons*  of  the 
academies.  It  was  in  tbcM  schooli  that  the 
Bible  was  giyeB  its  present  canonical  form. 
that  the  vocalizaiioD  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
scriptures  was  fixed,  that  the  many  Uidruhim 
were  createdl  that  additions  were  made  to  the 
prayer-book,  and  that  numerous  ceremonies 
were  established. 

That  the  positions  of  honor  held  out  to  the 
Jews  of  Babylonia  filled  the  more  protninenl 
among  them  with  ambition  goes  witboist  sajuf, 
Anan  ben  David  (761)  expected  to  be  pro* 
moted  lo  the  Exita rebate,  but  was  disappointed 
Incensed  by  his  disappointment,  and  later  im- 
prisoned for  having  himself  proclaimed  aati- 
Exilarcb,  be,  as  soon  as  released,  assmned  the 
aggressive  toward  the  prevailinfi  Jewish  thought 
current  of  Babylonia,  institutmg  a  movemeat 
called  "Karaism."  (See  article  The  KABAiTEa 
ia-thit  antion).  Injustice  it  taust  be  etmfested 
that  the  movement  was  beneficial  as  well  ait 
detriroental  to  the  Jews  of  those  times,  for  it 
helped  to  check  their  imagiituion  xvhich  had 
often  rtm  riot  in  their  understanding  of  sctii^ 
tuTcs.  Kabbinisoa  was  recast,  and  in  its  recaat 
form  found  an  ardent  champion  in  Sa»lia  ben 
Joseph  (892-942)  who,  thoueh  a  native  of 
Fayum  in  upper  Egypt,  attained  to  the  Gaonate 
of  Sora,  because  of  his  Biblical,  Talmudical, 
and  grammatical  knowledge  and  hii  rcliftio- 
philosophical  ^enuig.  As  lanff  as  his  school  of 
aora  iiad  at  its  head  a  man  like  Saadia,  the 
wrangles  between  the  Jewi^  scholars  of  Baby- 
lonia and  the  growing  Mohammedan  antago- 
nism to  Jews  and  Judiaism,  both  disitttegratinK 
influences  of  the  Babylonian  academic  life,  did 
not  make  themselves  markedly  felt ;  but  when 
once  Saadia  was  no  more,  the  decline  of  the 
schools  of  the  East  was  inevitable.  To  prevent 
the  closing  of  the  schools,  four  scholars  (948), 
Shenwrya  ben  Elchanon,  Chushiel,  Nathan  beti 
Isaac  Cohen  and  Moses  ben  Chanoch,  were  de- 


on  the  same  vessel,  which  was  captured  by 
Spanish-Arabic  admiral,  and  thus  became  sep- 
arated forever ;  Shemarya  going  to  Alexandiia, 
Cbushiel  to  Cvrene,  Nathan  to  Narbonne  and 
Moses  to  Coraavi.  Thus  was  the  last  hope  of 
Babylonian  Je-viry  defeated  and  the  jews  began 
to  make  history  m  European  countries. 

IV.  Prom  CloK  of  Orieotal  Schools  to 
Close  of  16th  Centui?. —  Although  Jewish  his- 
tory now  takes  us  into  European  cotuitries, 
Jews  lived  in  Europe  long  before  the  middle  of 
the  10th  centutv.  Alream'  in  the  earliest  cen- 
turies of  the  Common  Era,  Jewe,  who  soon 
grew  into  fair-died  communities,'  contributing 
lo  the  prosperity  of  the  various  governments, 
were  found  in  all  countries,  in  consequence  of 
the  Jewist  aiapersion.  Welcomed  upon  their 
arrival  wheresoever  they  settled,  they  did  not 
anywhere  continue  to  hve  lona  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  peace.'     Europe   made   suAering  the 


badge  of  all  their  rsce.  Tfaer  were  ounmder- 
stood  and  mia represented ;  they  were  regarded 
unbelievcn  and  infidels.  Not  only  during  the 
Crusadea  did  they  suffer,  as  for  instance  in 
Rouen,  Treves,  Speyer,  Wonns,  Cologne,  Ratis- 
bon,  Prague  (1(06),  in  South  (jermany  and 
France  (1U7).  in  Toledo  (1212),  in  Aniou  and 
Poiton  (1236),  but  also  in  times  and  amid  con- 
ditions which  held  out  peace  to  others.  Tinoe 
and  lime  again  edicts  restriciinK  them  were 
unjustly  profBtilgBted,  ta,  for  example,  by  Pope 
Gregory  VII  (1078),  by  the  government  of 
France  (1198),  by  the  Counol  of  Avignon 
(1209),  by  Pope  Innocent  III,  insiitutinK  the 
■Jew  Badge*  (1215).  by  the  CA>uncil  of  Za- 
mora  (1313),  by  Juan  11  (1412),  by  the  Coimcil 
of  Basle  (1434),  by  Eugenius  IV  (1442),  by 
Paul  IV  (1555),  And  in  Russia  in  1881  and  still 
later.  Time  and  again  they  were  crowded  into 
Ghettos,  as  for  example  in  Rome,  Prague, 
Frankfort  and  the  Russian  Pale.  Time  and 
again  their  literature,  especially  the  Talmud, 
because  not  understood,  was  either  tmjustly 
burned,  as  for  instance  in  Paris  (1242),  in  Cre- 
mona (1559),  or  publicly  attacked,  as  by  the 
Dotninicans  (1507),  or  forbidden  to  be  studied, 
as  by  Pope  Benedict  XIJI  (1415).  Time  and 
again  the  Jews  were  tmjustly  accused  of  the  use 
oi  Christian  blood  for  ritualistic  purposes,  as  in 
Blois  (1171),  all  over  Germany  (1283).  in  South 
Germany  (1431),  in  the  case  of  Simon  of  Trent 
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ingaiT  (1882).  Time  and 
Afua  they  were  umusily  imprisoned,  as  in 
^eland  by  King  John   (1210),  and  again  in 


(106by    from    France    (1^).    from    En^and 
(1290),  a  second  time  from  Fraitce  (1306),  and 


Prague  (1561),  from  the  Papal  Sutes  (1S69), 
from  Italian  principahties  (1597)  and  from 
Worms  (1615).  Tune  and  again  they  were 
tmjustly  persecuted  and  massacred  by  the  thou- 
sands, as  in  Ix>ndon  (1189),  in  (Germany  all  the 
way  from  the  Rhine  to  Vienna  (1190)  and  again 
in  (jermaiw  in  1298  and  frequently  thereafter  in 
France  (1321),  all  over  Europe  on  account  of 
the  "Black  Death*  (1348),  in  Spain  (from  1391 
to  1492),  in  Silesia  and  Poland  (1453),  in  Por- 
tugal (1530),  again  in  Poland  (1648),  and  in 
Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  as  late  as  our 
times,  on  accotmt  of  anti-Semitic  agitations. 

That  all  of  this  suffering  stunted  the  Jews 
physically  is  self-evident,  and  titat  it,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  prevented  the  broadest  spiritual  tm- 
folding,  in  accordance  witk  the  brighter  liftht  of 
their  religioua  genius,  is  therefore  not  surpris- 
ing. The  spiritual  offspring  of  persecution  was 
that  tnystictsm  known  as  the  Cabala  (see  article 
The  (Jabai^a  in  this  section),  and  the  belief  in 
such  pseu do- Messiahs  as  Serene  (720),  David 
Alroy  (1160),  Abraham  AbulaAa  (1279),  Asher 
Lemmlein  (1502),  David  Reubeni  and  Solo- 
mon Molko  (1558),  Isaac  Luria  (1569),  Sab- 
batai  Zevi  (1665^  and  others.  However,  bar- 
ring these  vagaries,  the  Jews  developed  a  phe- 
nomenal intelleciual  activity,  not  merely  along 
religious,  but  along  all  lines  of  tboufi^t. 

With  the  arrival  of  Moses  ben  Chanoch  in 
Cordova  (945)  the  Jews  locJi  an  Kcliye  part  in 
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the  dev«Iopmeiit  <t(  far-fftiMd  AndifMia. 
ApaFt  from  the  cetetH^ted  Spaiiish  seats  of 
learning  ihey  belped  to  create,  thw  also  culti- 
vated a  many^aiaeit  ipcciiic  Jewiai  litet^tnre.  ' 
Versed  as  the  Spanish  Jews  became  in  Arabic 
lore,  and  acquainiedas  theyt) 


Hebrttir  gfSLtnmaz  and  lexicography.  Biblical 
criticism  found  in  thetn  champions.  Philosophy 
and  poetry  were  cultivated  among  them  by  fa- 
mous men.  Siimiltaneous  with  ^fte  Jews  in 
Spain,  those  oi  France  also  were  intdlectually 
active.  The  Jews  of  Italy,  (oo,  were  bonnd  to 
grow  likewise.  In  Germany  ind  Poland,  the 
specific  literature  produced  by  the  Jews  cov- 
ered, for  the  most  part,  the  ntoal,  Biblical  in- 
terpretation and  legal  codes. 

V.  From  Settlement  of  Jews  in  HoUaad 
UBta  flic  Present  Time.— Although  the  flower-: 
ing  of  Spanish- Jewish  life,  which  came  to  an 
end  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  through  the  Intrigues  of  their  chief  in- 
quisitor, Torouemada,  in  1492,  was  noticeable 
in  Italy  anti  Turkey  in  consequence  of  the  wel^ 
come  these  countries  extended  to  the  haples^ 
fugitives.  That  flowering  was  most  apparent  in 
Holland.  Holland  had  become  the  most  ardent 
champion  of  the  broadest  liberty,  from  the  time 
that  It  threw  of?  die  yoke  of  CTiilip  H  of  Spain. 
Thither,  therefore,  countless  Jews,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Marranos,  who  were  'obliged  to 
profess  Christianity  outwardly  and  practice 
Judaism  only  secretly,  found  their  way,  and 
soon   tnade  Of   Amsterdam  a   second  Cordova. 


of  Holland  became,  in  due  .  . 
ponents  of  a  comparative  rationalism  in  re- 
ligion, to  the  eixiremes  of  which  as  preached  by 
Benedict  ^inoza,  the  Amsterdam  Rabbinate, 
Saul  Levi  Morteira  and  Isaac  Aboab,  objected. 
The  Jews  of  Holland,  never  very  numerous, 
contnbuted  no  Tittle  in  defining  the  trend  of 
Jewish  history;  and  yet,  however  otherwise 
valuable  their  contribution  to  the  happier  and 
i.:-i i:(.   -c   .i.„   T ,   «.,..   I !..._ . 


ben  ijrael  is. responsible,  stands  out  in  bold  . 
lief.  That  event  is  the  readmission  of  Te' 
into  England  under  Cromwelt.  C165S),  they  ha 
ing  been  forbidden  to  dwell  there  for_  several 


I  Europe,  but  it  worKed  with  telling  sub- 
tlety and  eSected  sure  xesulta  the  moment  the, 
Jews  began  to  be  treated  with  more  justice  than 
they  had  been  previously  accordei     Now  a 

fiseu do- Messiah  like  Berachryat  may  have  de- 
uded  the  people;  now  an  enemy  like  Eisen-. 
■  menger  (1700)  may  have  misrepresented  them; 
and  tiow  Chassidism  (an  tmnatural  piety)  may 
have  claimed  to  be  the  ideal  conduct  for  the 
Jew,  as  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  Israel  Saal- 
shem  (17S0),  the  founder  of  the  movement; 
still,  it  was  a  question  of  only  a  short  lime,  how 
soon  the  bars  hemming  the  Jews  in  from  withi- 
oiit  and  the  bolts  hemming  tbem  in  from 
within  would  be  broken. 

The  ytat  1729  witnessed  the  birth  of  Uoses 
MeodeUsohn  (qv.)  in  Dessaa,  Germany.  Hav-. 
ing  gone  ffom  kia  native  town  to  cultured  Ber- 
lin. Wving  learned  thq  aciewes,  pbilos<9by  ami 


ethics  and  havitig  become  aopainterf  with  Let^' 
sing  <q.v'.),  whose  *Ne:than  the  Wisef  be  be-i 
cxme,  he  attemftted'to  explain  the  Jew  and  his' 
faith  to  the  Jew  himself  and  t»  the  world,  id  as  ' 
to  prove  the  Jew's  right  to  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. The  first  ottompt  he  made  in  this  di- 
rection' was  to  trandate  the  Petitalcuch'  Y1776)  < 
and  other  ESblioal  ISooks  into  Gefman  itrt'  the 
Jews,  in  order  iff  wean  them  of  tbe  jargon,  which 
translation  was  soon  followed  W  his  *Jerusa--, 
lem>  and  'Uorgtaatanden.'  He  was  calledi 
ufon  to  aMwer  not  only  attacks  made  ufeoh  his 
peoi^e  b^  noii-J«ws,  but  ^1  bo  thoM  maoe  upon 
him  by  his  own  pemrie,  to  whom  the  jargon  had 
become  b  sacred  tongue  ami  tbc  nirrvw  Ghetto' 
life  the  natural  Je«lsh  life.  Unwelcome  as  his 
good  efhces  were  in  many  quarters,  they  soon 
began  to  tell  without  and  tvith^  Jewry,  jn| 
France,  Batavia,  Westphalia.  Hambwg  ahd' 
Mecklenborg.  In  the  meantime,  ^ews  wer6 
permitted  -to  enter  German  gytnnasia  and  uni-' 
versities.  Leopold  Zunz  and  Isaac  Markiis  Jost- 
aVaOed  themselves  of  (be  opportunity,  with 
others,  btrilt  oJi'  the  foundation  laid  by  Men- 
delssohn, and  hence  are  the  iathers  of  the  move-' . 
ment  whidi  is  known  as  the  'Science  of  Jnda- 
ism,»  and  has  made  itself  felt  afl  over  the 
world,  more  especially  Europe  and' Americ^. . 
Althoui^  these  men  and  their  followers  worked, 
unceasingly  to  placi  the  Jew,  his  faith  ?nd  ideals 
before  the  worM  hi  their  true  ti^t  prejudice ' 
and  _pers*cuu'on  against  the  Jews  still  coiitiriued, 
to  hve.  The  year  J819  wimesscd  persecutions 
whose  tocsin  was  the  shout  ■Hep-Hep"  (Hie-, 
rosolyma  est  per^ila,  i.e.,  ■Terusalem  is  de-' 
stroyed*).  The  Jew's  rights  had  tp  .be  won  by 
incessant  figlfting.  The  emancipation  of  the 
Jews  of  German  spates,  won  in  1843,  required 
the  constat)!  defense  of  a  Gabriel  Riesser,  Ferdi- 
niad  LastHlfr,  ^duard'  Laskn-  and  Karl  M^rx 
in  Germany,  of  an  Isaae  Adotphe  Cr^teux  iti'' 
Prance,  of  a  Hosts  Montedoi^  In  England,  of" 
an  AHiance  IsraeiSte  Unlverselle  in  the  Otienf 
and' of  a  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre-' 
n^MiS^  witti  Isaac  M.  Wise  as  creator,  in  the 
United  States.  To-day  the  Jews  live  in  ahnost 
all  parts  of  the  world.  ■  ^ey  number  abouf 
ll,000,CtlO,  the  greitet  part  being  in  Russia,  and 
3,000,000  in  the  United  States.  Wheresoever' 
siifficiently  numerous,  they  worship  in  large  and 
stately  synagogues.  Their  mode'  of  worshiji 
varies  in  degree  of  ceremonialism,  ritualism 
ajid  the  language  of  prayer,  though  the  Hebrew 
is  heard  in  all  synagogues.  In  every  comitty' 
they  have  one  or  more  theological  seminapes,' 
die  first  of  the  modem  type  having  been 
founded  at  Brcslau  in  1854.  A  moveiAent  which 
has,  in  recent  years,  bccbme  pi«ffl!nettt  on  ac- 
count of  Russian  persecuttAnS,  but  has  been' 
various^  interpreted  by  its  several  factions, 
is  *Zionism,*  which  primarily  aimed  to  estsfc.^ 
lish,  for  iJersecuted  Jews,  ^  fc^lljf  assured 
home  in  Palestine,  As  a  humanitantin  move- 
ment, if  feasible,  it  hppeals  to  all' Jews. ,  Ai  a 
i^tional  movement  it  has  oi>ponents '  as  em- 
phatic in  their  opposition,  as  are  its  champions 
emphatic  in  their  propaganda.  Though  the ' 
Jew  is  justly  called  the  «Wanderihg  Jew,"  he 
u  not  ai^tbe  less  justly  termed,  be<^use  of  his' 
life,  despite  persecutions  and  massacre,  the' 
•Eternal  Jew." 

Bibliogrflphy.—  /.  Pre-Exilic  Ti»»»«.— Bible;.. 
Kuenen,  A.,   'Religion  of  Isael;'  Sieauh-M-p  '      t 
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*Hutoire  da  Peopie  Israd;>  Wise,  <A  His- 
tory of  the  Israeblish  Narion  from  Abrahani 
to  the  Present  Time';  Stanley,  A.  P,  'History 
of  the  Jewish  Church.' 

//.  From  Exile  to  Ditpertion. —  Chcyiie, 
^Jewish  Reliccioiis  Life  after  the  Exile';  Jss- 
trow,  M^  'Vier  Jahrhunderte  aus  der  Ge- 
Kchichtc  der  Juden,  etc'  ;  Meyer,  E.,  'Entate- 
htmg  des  Judenthutns' ;  Schuerer,  'Jewish  Peo- 
ple in  the  Time  of  Christ' ;  Wise,  'History  of 
the  Hebrews'  Second  Conunon wealth.' 

///.  From  ExUt  lo  Cios*  of  Oritntal  SckooU. 
—  Geigerj^  'Nachgehusene  Scbriften' ;  Nen- 
bauer,  'Geschichie  des  Karaeerthums' ;  Rose- 
nau,  'Some  Ancient  Oriental  Academies.' 

IV.  From  Close  of  Oriental  Schools  to  Clote 
of  the  16th  CentHry.—  B\unU   'History  of  the 

Jews  in  England* ;  Kayserling,  'Geschichie  der 
uden  in  Portugal' ;  Lea,  'Histoiy  of  the  In- 
quisition and  the  Middle  Ages';  Kaidce,  'His- 
tory of  the  Popes* ;  Krauskopf,  'Jews  and 
Moors  in  Spain.' 

V.  From  StttUment  of  Jews  iit  Holland 
until  th*  Present.—  Karpeles,  'Jews  and  Juda- 
ism in  the  19th  Centutv' ;  Philipson,  D,  'Old 
European  Jewries' ;  Rttter,  'Gescbichte  der 
Juedischen  Reformation.' 

VI.  General  Rtfertnces.—Ahnhami,  'Jew- 
ish Literature' ;  Dubnow,  'Jewish  History;' 
Deutsch,  'Philosoplv  of  Jewish  History' ; 
Gd^er,  'Judaism  and  Its  History' ;  Graetz, 
*msto^  of  the  Jews';  Hosmer,  'atoiy  of  the 
few' :  Kameles.  'A  Sketch  of  Jewish  History' ; 

Biblical      Commentators' ; 
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Associate  in  Post  Biblical  Hebrew,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University ;  and  Rabbi  of  Congregation 
Cheb  Shalom.  Baltimore,  Md. 
3.  THB  HEBREW  LANGUAGE.  Origin 
and  Name. —  Hebrew  is  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  nation.  It  is  a  Semitic  lan- 
guage, that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  great  group  of 
languages  spoken  in  antiquity  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  moaem  times  also,  in  southwestern  Afiia 
and  contiguous  regions  by  the  nations  de- 
scended, according  to  the  account  given  in  Gen. 
X,  21^1,  from  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah.*  The 
Semitic  tongues  are  divided  into  four  great 
divisions  or  branches,  the  South  Semiiv:  or 
Arabic,  the  Middle  Semitic  or  C3naaniti(L_  the 
North  Semitic  or  Aramaic  and  the  East  Sem- 
itic or  Assyiio-Babylonian.  The  Hebrew  be- 
longs to  die  second  or  Canaanilic  branch  and 
has,  as  its  sister  dialects,  the  Canaanitic  to^u^ 
die  Phcenician  of  the  coast  cities  and  the  Punic 
of  Carthage  and  its  colonies.  The  name  He- 
brew langua^  does  not  appear  to  have  been  its 
original  designation.  In  Isaiah  xii^  18,  it  is 
called  "the  language  of  Canaan*  and  m  2  Kings 
xviii.  28.  Isaiah  xxxvi,  11,  13,  Nefa.  xiii,  24, 
it  is  called  "Judean"  or  "Jewish."  t  In  the  Tal- 
mud it  is  called  "the  language  of  the  sanctuar^ 
(Sanh.  21  b.  et-alia).  By  modem  writers  it  is. 
called  'the  language  of  Eber*  or  "Hebrew.*  X 
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t  Hebrew.—  Widi  the  excep* 
lion  of  parts  of  Daniel,  Esra  and  one  verse  in 
Jeremiah,  Chap,  x,  vii,  the  entire  Old  Testament 
is  written  in  Hebrew.  Copsidering  the  long  pe- 
riod of  time  over  which  the  composition  of  the 
Biblical  books  extends  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect great  variations  in  their  hnguistic  and 
^aramatical  forma.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
IS  a  most  surprising  uniformity  and  homogene- 
ity. The  Hebrew  of  the  earliest  is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  the  latest  books.  The 
probable  reason  of  this  is  that  in  the  Biblical 
writings  ,we  have  the  literary  idiom,  which  is 
fixed,  as  distinguished  from  the  spoken  lan- 

nge,  which  undoubtedly  varied  greatly  in  dif- 
uil  times  and  regions.  The  fact  that  the 
Biblical  books  were  revered  as  sacred  also  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  this  imiformity  of  lUc- 
tion.  However,  a  progressive  variation,  due  to 
historic  influences,  is  clearly  discernible  also  in 
the  Biblical  Hebrew.  The  language  tends  con- 
stantly to  become  Aramaired.  The  earlier  writ- 
ing are  purest  in  their  tangtiage,  the  later 
wntings  contain  many  Aramaic  nouns,  verbs 
and _  terms  of  expression.     Such  books  as  Ec- 
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nah  Hebrew.     Job  shows  a  strong  Arabic 

influence. 

Other  Sotircei  of  Hebrew.^  Outside  of 
the  Bible  the  ancient  Hebrew  is  only  preserved 
in  some  few  inscriptions.  These  are  diiefly  the 
celebrated  Mesa  stone,  an  inscription  found  in 
1880  near  the  Pool  of  Siloam  at  Jenisalem  and 
the  coins  of  the  Maccabean  princes  and  of  ^e 
revolts  against  Vespasian  and  Hadrian. 

GnmmAtlcal  Structure.— The  Hebrew,  in 
its  grammalical  structure  exhibits  in  general 
the  characteristics  of  the  Semitic  fanuly  of  Ian* 
Kuages,  whjcb  differs  greatly  from  the  Indo- 
Germanit  its  most  prominent  neighbor.  Its 
most  striking  characteristic  is  its  root-system. 
All  the  parts  of  speech  are  derived  from  roots 
or  worf-sieihs  which  are  almost  invariably  tri- 
lileral.  Modificati(»is,  such  as  conju^tion  in 
verbs  and  declension  in  nouns,  are  indicated 
generally  by  internal  or  vowel  changes.  The 
verb  has  but  two  tenses,  the  uses  of  wJhlch  vary 
in  accordance  with  peculiar  rules.  The  noun 
has  only  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine, 
and  no  direct  method  of  incGcating  case  rela- 
tions for  which  purpose  pronominal  prefixes 
are  usually  employed.  Possessive  pronouns 
and  pronominal  obiects  of  the  verbs  are  indi- 
cated by  suffixes.  Compound  nouns  are  almost 
unknown,  except  in  proper  nouns.  The  syntax 
is  extremely  simple  and  direct  co-ordination  of 
dauses,  without  periodic  construction,  b  (he 
rule.  These  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  pov- 
erty and  lack  of  development  in  Hebraic  ex- 
pression. But  it  rather  indicates  directness  of 
grasp  of  ideas  which  are  presented  with  the  trie- 
luresgue  clearness  of  word-photography,  rather 
than  in'the  vagueness  of  involved  relationships. 
This  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  Vav  con- 
versive  or  consecutive,  as  it  is  termed  by  mod- 
em grammarians.  This  pecntlar  usage  of  the 
conjunction,  unknown  in  the  other  Semitic 
tongues,  enables  the  Hebrew  to  pictun  the  se- 
quence of  events,  past  or  future,  with  a  clear- 
ness and  directness  of  connection  impossiUe  in 
other  languages.  Another  example  of  the  real- 
istic directness  of  Hebrew  speech  is  the  fact 
that  in  to  the  so-called  ratio  obtiqna  tx  indirect 
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diacoune  is  unknown.  AJl  qumatioiu  are  made 
in  the  very  words  of  the  speaker. 

Relation  to  lado-Stuopeaix—  The  Hebrew 
BTammar  shows,  as  has  been  staled,  no  evidence 
of  relation  to  the  Indo-Earopean  tongues.* 
Lexio^rapbically  there  is  mudi  more  agiee- 
menL  A  great  number  of  Hebrew  word-stems 
agree  in  sound  with  Indo-European  tcims  of 
the  Nunc  sense.  But  these  are  largclv  conned 
to  onomatapoetic  words  or  to  such  whooe  sitni- 
laiity  may  be  explained  as  merely  fortuitous. 
They  do  not  establish  any  historical  pr  generic 
relation  which  is  incnnceiYable  without  agree- 
ment in  arammaticat  structucc. 

iKMn-Wordi.— The  Hebrew,  even  in  its 
purest  state,  contains  munerous  loan-words,  de- 
rived  from  the  languages  of  the  peoples  with 
whom  the  Hebrews  camtf  into  contact  Ejcam- 
ples  of  such  are;  from  the  E®T»tian,  Year,  "the 
Nile*;  from  the  Persian,  PartUt,  'a  park*; 
Darkemon,  'a  daric* ;  from  the  Hindnstani  or 
Ualabari,  Tukiitn,  *peacock$,*  Kof,  "an  ape.* 
In  the  later  stages  of  the  language  these  lor- 
eign  terms  increase  ^eatly  in  number.  The 
A^shnah  Hebrew,  for  instance,  contains  several 
hundred  terms  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin.  Conversdy,  Hebrew  loan-words  are 
foimd  in  Greek  and  Latin,  notably  the  former, 
as  for  examide  AT/*"^.  gold,  Heb.  "iTH  Hanu. 
Many  of  these  terms  occur  in  early  Greek  writ- 
ings, thus  showing  contact  of  the  two  peoples  at 
a  much  earlier  date  than  it  is  known  historic- 
ally to  have  occurred  These  Semitic  terms  in 
the  classic  toogties  may,  however,  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Phoenicians  in  their  coonner- 
cial  expediti«as  and  not  be  due  to  direct  contact 
with  the  Hebraws. 

Miihnab  Hebrew,—  It  is  a  somewhat  gen- 
eral, but  erroneous,  supposition  that  during  the 
Bafe^nian  exile  the  Jews  entirely  unlearned 
the  colloquiai  use  of  the  Hebrew,  and  that  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Uishnah  is  an  artificial  tongue, 
the  product  of  the  schools.  As  a  matter  of  iact 
the  Hebrew  continued  to  be  a  living  language 
dironshout  the  period  of  the  second  temple, 
tboa^  limited  to  narrowing  cirdes  of  the  peo- 
ple. Because  of  its  being  cbtefiy  represented  in 
ibe  Mishnah  and  other  Halachic  works,  the 
language  of  the  second  Jewish  commonwealth 
is  known  ss  Mishnah  or  Mishnaic  Hebrew.  It 
differs  greatly  from  the  BiUical  Hebrew;  btit 
iheM  differences  are  only  suAicieat  to  stamp  it 
as  a  difEerenI  dialect,  not  a  different  ton^. 
The  mun  diScfcnces  are  as  follows:  the  Mish- 
naic Hebrew  contains  a  much  greater  niunber 
of  foreign  terms  than  the  Bible  bnguage^  its 
syntax  is  considerably  modified  by  Aramaic  in- 
fluence, the  feminine  future  or  imperfect  plural 
forms  and  the  Vxr  conversive  have  disappeared, 
the  plural  ending  o;  -=w«  has  become  y.  =*«•, 
the  soRix  Dv  ^am  is  changed  to  V°o">  the 
participles  are  more  extensively  used,  the  par- 
ticle shel^^j  frequently  preceded  by  the  pos- 
sessive suffix  b  often  emplciyed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  cMUtnict  state,  prepositions  and  con- 
jundioas  are  more  mmierous  and  are  used 
differently  dun  in  the  Biblical  Hebrew  and 
tnaiQr  new  tenns  have  been  coined  from  exist- 
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ing  Hebrew  roots.  In  all  this  the  infinence  of 
'  the  schools  was  no  doubt  veiy  potent  In  the 
litur^  the  language  used  is  much  closer  to  the 
Biblical  model. 

The  Neo-Hebraic — With  the  dcstructioa 
of  the  secMtd  temple  and  the  scattering  of  the 
Jews  throughout  the  world  infiuences  disruptive 
of  the  Hebrew  increased  greatly  in  intensity. 
As  a  medium  of  spoken  intercourse  it  almost 
ooasMl  to  exist,  but  as  a  literaiy  mediina  it  has 
been  coltivatHl  and  used  continuously  up  to  the 
present  day.  Ttus  later  form,  of  the  language  is 
known  as  Neo-Hebraic  or  New  Hebrew.  It  is 
not  a  uniform  language  but  differs  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  cE^acity  of  the  writer  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject  treated,  in  some  composi- 
tions being  almost  classic  in  beauty  and  correct- 
ness, while  in  others  it  degenerates  into  a  mixed 
and  corrupt  jargon.  At  present  the  Hebrew  is 
experiencing  considerable  of  a  Renaissance, 
pnncipilly  m  Russia  and  Palestine.  Works  on 
all  possible  subjects  are  written  in  it  and  a  sys- 
tematic efTort  is  made  to  qualify  it  for  all  the 
purposes  of  a  modern  tongue  by  die  introduction 
of  new  terms,  cc»ned  mainly  from  the  old 
Hebrew  roots,  for  all  modern  concepts.  Efforts 
are  also  made  to  rehabilitate  it  as  a  metUum  of 
spoken  intercourse  by  the  formation  of  societies 
whose  members  are  pledged  to  speak  only 
Hebrew  with  each  other.  In  Palestine,  where 
not  only  historic  sentiment  but  the  existence  of 
diverse  Jewish  elements  side  by  side  have  made 
the  revival  'of  the  Hebrew  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary,  these  efforts  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful and  the  Hebrew  has  become  again  to  a 
great  extent  the  spoken  language  of  the  Hebrew 
people. 

Bibliography.— For    Biblical     Hebrew    in 
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are  Davidson,  'Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar' 
<9th  ed.,  Edinburgh  1888) ;  id.,  'Hebrew  Syn- 
tax' (ib.  1894);  Gesenius,  'Hebraische  Gnun- 
inatik>  (ed  Kautzsch,  28th  ed,  L«pag  1909; 
English  trans.,  Oxford  1910).  Standard  lexi- 
cons are  the  following:  Brown,  Briggs  and 
Driver,  'Hebrew-Englirfi  Lexicon'  (Oxford 
1892-1906),  and  Osenfus.  'Thesaurus  philologi- 
cus'  (Leipzig  1S29L.58) ;  id.  'Hebraisches 
Handworterbuch'  (ISih  ed,  by  Zimmem  and 
fitdil,  Leipzig  1910).    For  later  Hebrew  consult 
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gam,  etc'  (New  VoA  1886).  For  Mnhnah 
Hebrew  consuli  Siegfried  and  Strack,  'Lehr- 
buch  der  'Neu~hebrAGchen  S}n-ache  and  Litera- 
tur.>  BatKASb  Dbachman, 

Rabbi    Congregation    Zichron    Ephraim,    New 
York. 

4.  JBWI8H  LITERATURE.    I.  Tb*  H«- 

brew  Nadonal  Littnture  to  70  A.D— The 
'former  belief  tliat  in  patriarchal  times  Israel 
could  bave  Itad  no  literature  is  now  disproved. 
The  code  of  Hammursbi  has  established  tbe 
fact  that  already  in  the  age  of  Abraham  tlie 
■art  of  wrltincr  was  known,  and  records  of 
events  kept.  Still,  the  oldest  remains  of  He- 
brew literature  are'  only  found  in  fragments  of 
ancient  songs  and  in  parables,  such  as  the  war- 
song  of  Lemeh  (Gen.  iv,  23-24),  and  the 
Sot^r  of  the  Well  (Numbers  xxi,  l?-2(»).  Col- 
lections of  snCh  sonfts  existed,  and  are  alluded 
to  under  The  title  of  'Book  of  ihe  Wars  of  the 
Lord'  (Numbers  xxl,  14),  and  "Book  of  the 
Righteous>  (Joshua  x,  13;  2  Sam.  i,  18).  At  a 
later  period  codifications  of  laws  were  besfun. 
and  still  later,  recollections  of  the  history  oi 
'the  past  J  naturally  oversjown  with  legends, 
were  written  down.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
their  date  or  that  of  the  compilation  in  whii* 
they  have  been  brought  down  to  us.  The 
■nature  of  such  investigations  will_  always  lead 
only  to  negative  results  with  some  degree  oi 
certainty.  As  to  the  positive  inferences,  dtawn 
from  these  results,  differences  are  bound  to  ex- 
ist, esiwcially  as  religious  prejudice  enters 
largely  into  «jis  controversy. 
.  It  may  be  laid  dawn  as  a  geuecally.BCOtpted 
.  opinion,  that  the  eiltire  Pentateuch,  as  we  have 
it,  cannot  have  been  written  by  Moses,  atid  that 
thc'  oldest  part  is  the  so-called  book  of  the 
-oovenadt  {Ex..  xxi-xxiv).  Then  follows  the 
.JebQviitic  code,  named  so,  because  in  it  tfae 
iiantE  of  God  is  given  as  Jehovah  (or  rather 
Jidivt^).  Then  .  followed  the  £l<Aistic  code, 
named  irom  the  employment  of  the  word 
-Elohitn^  for  Goi.  After  that  cwoe  die  oomiuia' 
■tion  of  Deutei'onomy,  and  finally  the  prieiUty 
code,  chiefly  found' in  Leviticus.  This  arranM- 
.ihent  does  not  exclude  the  fact  thai  some  older 
passages  are  found  in  the  younger  codes,  and 
that  some  of  the  older  codes  contain  additions 
from  the  hands  of  the  last  ocmipiler,  wbo.  nA- 
ural^,  lived  after  the  priestly  code  had  been 
written.  The  date  of  these  books  is  always 
hypMhetical.  Still,  it  may  be  considered  as  ihe 
prevalent  opinion;  that  the  Jehovistic  code 
■comes  from  tht  9th  century,  eecause  it  con- 
tains references  lo  (he  sacred  places  of  Bethel, 
which  presupposes  an  author  who  lived  in  die 
Idngdom  of  Israel.  The  Elohistic  code  may  be 
dated  from  the  Sth  century..  In  the  period, 
characterized  by  the  revi'val  of  religious  senti- 
ment under  King  Josiah  ilie  book  of  Deuteron- 
omy was  discovered,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Ihe  Bible.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  dated  from 
about  600.  The  ideals  evolved  during  the  exile, 
when  the  past  of  'Israel  was  ^Ided  with  reminis- 
•cences  and  the  ideals  of  a  strictly  uniform 
ritual  and  an  organized  hierarchy  were  formed, 
wertf  laid  down  in  the  priestly  code  during  the 
■filh  century,  but  the  final  adoption  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, with  its  attempts  to  fill  some  lacmue 


%nd  to  harmonite  sotoe  discrepancies,  did  not 
take  place  until  about  ^00. 

Propheric  literature  'began  with  Hosea-  and 
Isaiah  during  the  8th  century.  Micah,  Nahum, 
ZeiAaniah  and  Jeremiah  fallowed'  during  the 
succeeding  century.  Aeaifl  here,  the  dating  is 
difficult  One  of  the  clearest  facts  is  a  refer- 
ence to  King  Cyras  of  Per^  (Isaiah  xlv,  1), 
wfiieh  indicates,  beyond'  a  doubt,  that  the 
prophet  who  wrote  the  passage  was  a  coMem- 

Krary  with  this  Permn  king  and,  therefore, 
ed  nearly  two  centuries  after  Isaiah,  who 
lived  at  the  time  of  Ahaz.  Ohaprer  66,  whidi 
denounces  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  as 
spmething  heathenish,  Is  of  stJll  later. origin. 

The  Babylonian  exile  ftamrally  stimulated 
literature  in  various  Ways,  and  still  more  so, 
the  return  of  (he  exiles,  to  whom  Cyrus  gave 

?ermission  to  settle  aeain  in  the  land  of  fiieir 
athers  (538).  Of  this  time  we  possess  tiie 
prophesies   o{    Haggai   and   UalacU,  and  the 


riaee  with  the  heathen.  Tlie  book  of  Jonah, 
although,  as  the  langtiage  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, of  very  lai»  onirin,  clearly  presents  a  tmi- 
VersaKstic  tendency  which  is  the  opposite  of  the 
strongly  nationalistic  Ideas  crxprecsed  by  Eira 
and  Nehemiah.  From  the  same  period  wc 
must  date  a  large  number  of  the  Psalms  vdiich 
form  the  hymnbook  of  thc  congregation  of 
Israel.  Here  again  thc  dating  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  as  a  great  many  of  the  PsalnM  have  no 
clear  historical  references.  OtlMrs,  such  as 
Psahn  51,  show  that  they  have  been  intierpdated 
by  later  hands;  as  the  whole  Pvahn  denounces 
sacrificial  worship,  while  the  last  tvra  verses 
pray  for  the  reMoration  of  the  sdcriflcai.  'Some 
again,  as  Psahn  74,  speaking  of  the  destruction 
of -the  9ynHgo|ues,  dearly  point  to  the  tinle  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1/S).  Quite  a  nomber 
of  the  Biblical  books  cannot  be  dated  at  all,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  linguistic  reasons  will 
pve  a  vague  indication  of  their  origin.  Sutli 
IS  the  case  with  Canticles,  Ecdeaiastes  and  Job. 
in  reference  to  which  various  scholars  differ 
widely,  and  only  agree  that  (^nticlcs  aad  Ecole- 
slasttes  cannot  have  been  written  by  Solomoa, 
~  ■       ■     ■  1  the 


,.  ..!  far 

it  affected  Ae  Jews,  is  reviewed,  from  the 
days  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the'dcath  of 
Antiochus  EpiphancB  (164).  I*  is  evident  that 
the  author  wrote  under  the  mi^Msion  produced 
by  d)is  important  erent,  w&ch  he  expected 
would  inaugurate  the  kingdom  of  heavoi. 
Less  fcertam,  althouirh  very  likely,  is  the  as- 
sumption dial  the  book  of  Esdiet  -was  written 
at  tne  same  pcsiod,  because  its  autfadr  starts 
from  the  same  point  of  vi«w,  prasenting 
Israel's  deliverance  from  a  cruel  persecution, 
although  his  idea  is  just  the  opposite'  of  that  of 
his  supposed  contemporary.  Eteniel  pleads  for 
a  religious  solidification,  and  the  author  of 
Esther  for  an  amalgamation  with  the'  non- 
Jewish  world.  It  is  very  difficult  to  »y  when 
the  Bible,  as  such,  was  formed  into  a  canon. 
It  is  probable  that  this  never  took  place,  but 
that  the  various  books  and  fragments  of  such 
were  collected  as  a  library  of  ancient  Hebrew 
literature,   and    only    later    on    considered    as 
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diving  iniinred.  The  collection  may  have 
taken  place  m  the  1st  century  i.C,  mnd  the  he- 
Wei  that  tiiese  books  were  Wuten  under  special 
divine  guidance  was  more  and  more  ci^ttalliiell 
a  century  later. 

The  conquest  of  the  Orient  iy  Mcxander 
the  Great  had  a  far-r*achhiB  influence  on  the 
spirituat  life  of  the  Jews.  Hirongh  Ac  (nediom 
of  Greek,  which  now  was  generally  adopted  in 
the  Orient,  the  Jews  became  acquainicd  with 
an  entirely  different  reahn  of  thought.  Thla 
widened  their  hariion  and  itlmulated  their 
pride,  because,  while  the  Gteeks  looked  down 
iipon  them  as  tnrbariam,  they  were  Mstous  to 
tftow  that  whatever  was  rood  in  Gr«ek  thoai|ht 
was  borrowed  from  the  Jews.  They  conceived 
for  the  first  time  aa  idea  of  tccniar  literature. 
There  is  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  BiUe 
which  could  be  definitely  claised  as  leculBr,  and 
did>  i>  the  book  of  C^mtide*,  almost  certainly 
modeled  after  the  liyit  of  the  Greek  Theocl- 
rituB. 

The  influence  of  Gnek  Aotight  on  die  Jew* 
is  manifested  in  the  so-called  S«n>t«a^nt  {qv.>, 
a  translation  of  the  Bible,  which,  according  to 
the  legend,  was  undertaken  t^  72  Jewirii 
sdiolars,  designated  by  tltc  High  Priest,  upon 
the  request  of  4be  ^nrptian  king,  Ftalemy  HI 
(283-^).  This  transUtlon  became  vefy  pow> 
lar  among  the  Jews  outside  of  Palestine,  atuf  Ik 
some  Instances  superseded  the  Grtek  original, 
as  was  also  the  ca»e  with  the  book  of  Sirach, 
written  in  Hebrew  about  180  and  translated  SO 
years  later  by  the  author's  grandson  into  Greek. 
The  Hebrew  text  waa  entirely  lost  until  1896, 
wien  remnants  were  discovered  fn  tfie  garret 
of  an  old  synagogue.  The  book  «f  Siradi  a 
an  imitation  of  the  Biblital  book  of  Proverbs. 
So  is  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  a  great 
many  authors  tried  tbeir  hands  at  writing  books 
after  Biblical  patterns  and  at  interpolatmg  the 
existing  Hebrew  boc^  of  the  Binle.  Thoie 
books  form  the  collection  of  Apocrypha,  which 
means  liidden  boots  or  books  excliided  from 
die  canon  «f  holy  writ.  Some  were  devoted 
to  contemporary  history,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
first  and  second  books  of  the  Maccabees,  writ- 
ten most  probably  in  the  1st  centary  B.C.  Others 
were  amplifications  of  existing  Biblical  books, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra,  or 
the  book  of  Jubilees  and  the  book  of  Enoch. 
Ktially,  a  great  number  were  apologetic, 
pfompted  by  a  desire  to  show  to  the  Greek- 
■pe^ng  world  the  superiority  of  Jewish 
thought  and  Itfo.  To  this  class  betoi^  the  third 
and  fourth  books  of  the  Uaccabees;  the  latter 
the  work  of  the  historian  losephus, 

The  idesire  to  prove  tnat  Judaism  Was  the 
only  true  phikisophy  and  tended  to  devBle  niaa 
to  the  tughest  attainaUe  terel  «rompted  the 
writing  of  quite  a  number  of  Jewish  bo(dct. 
The  most  nromhient  authors  of  Ais  type  an 
Phito  of  ^exandria  and  his  younger  contcm' 
porary,  PlavilB  Jioscphus  of  Palestine.  Both 
wrote  historical  and  irfiilosoiducal  works. 
Josepbus  is  known  lo  us  as  a  classic  historian 
and  IS  especially  valuable  for  the  historv  of  his 
own  time  and  the  century  preceding  iat  days,  for 
which  he  is  the  only  complete  source  extant 
In  his  book  against  Apion  ho  defends  Judaism 
against  charges  preferred  by  a  Greek  author. 
Similar  is  the  work  of  Philo,  the  most  classic 
representative  of  the  Jewish  Alexandrian 
scnool,  on  wliose  work  Cbfistfan  ideas  are,  to 


some  extent,  based:  BMtdltS  theological  writeiH, 
we  find'  among  the  Jews  a  number  of  qutbots 
■  who,  prompted  by  me  Greek  classics,  tried  to 
present  Jewish  ideas  in ■thepoetita!  fonn,  t»r- 
niwed  from  tiie  Greeks.  The  most  protnineut 
are  Eatkiel,  who  wrate  a  dr«am  based  on  the 
.Exodu^  and  another  Philo,  who  wrote  an. epic 
on  Jerusalem,  Another  peculiar  feature  of 
this  weMing  of  the  Jewish  and  Gredc  sprits 
"is  presented  in  the  Sibylline  oracles.  Here  lew^ 
ish  anthor^  adopted  the  mythical  idea  of  a  SiM, 
who  in  remotest  antiquity  had  predicted  events 
t)f  Iftter  tiffl«B  by  putting  into  the  month  of 
the  5"v'  *^  glonfication  of  Israel  and  the  pre- 
diction of  te  final  triuArph.  Christian  authors 
have  partly  Interpolated  some  of  these  Jewish 
works  and  partly  imitated  diem,  making  the 
Sibyl  predict  the  conang  of  Christianity  as  the 
final  solution  of  the  world's  problems. 

II.  lUraadte  Pertod.~The  Maccabeah  re- 
volt (165  B.c)  was  undertakHi  by  a  small  band 
■oi  peojile  determined  to  die  rather  than  give 
up  their  ancestral  religion.  When  the  vktoiy 
was  obtained  their  trtmost  care  was  devoted  to 
the  prCsenratioH  and  the  development  of  the 
visible  symbol  of  their  rdigion,  the  Law  of  God. 
Thus  the  Scribes  who  are  traced  back  to  Ezra, 
became  the  undisputed  spiritual  leaders  6i 
Israel.  It  was  one  of  their  number  Who  com- 
posed the  llMi  Psalm,  arranged  so  that  eight 
acroslice  are  devoted  to  every  one  of  the  22 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  praising  in  176 
verses  theone  all-important  topic  of  the  devo- 
tion to  God's  statmes,  commandments,  laws, 
ordinances  and  testimonies.  This  devotion  t6 
the  law  became  still  stronger  after  the  destruc^ 
tion  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  (70  a.b.  ) ,  The 
law  now  was  tne  one  bond  irtneh  united  tlM 
Mattered  people  of  Israel.  The  study  of  the 
law  was  undertaken  first  with  a  practical  end 
in  tiew.  It  was  the  endeavor  of  the  Scribes  to 
ctarify  at!  possible  details,  and  lo  answer  all  tbe 
xmestions  which  emergency  might  bring  before 
Ao  observant  Jew.  This  habit  of  going  into 
the  minutiae  of  the  ii\r,  whose  Infiniteness  was 
a  matter  in  whidi  tlie  pious  scholars  prided, 
themselves,  led  to  the  habit  of  developing  the 
law,  for  the  law's  sake.  The  most  unlikely, 
and  even  impossible,  consequences  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  schools,  because  it  wa9  meritorous 
to  devote  one's  life  to  the  expoundini;  of  God's 
wfll,  laid  down  in  his  Thorah.  Over  tjiese  hair- 
■pjitting  decisions  the  rabbis  did  not  forget  the 
spiritualizing  ideas  whir^i  were  the  real  object 
of  their  Alexandrian  coreligionists. 

There  were  two  principal  methods  of  study- 


HteralH,  the  Walk,  meaning  the  practice.  The 
second  method  is  called  Ha^dah,.  preaching, 
and  is  devoted  to  the  finding  of  edifying 
thoughts  in  the  Bible.  For  a  long  time  uiese 
studies  were  confined  to  the  schoolroom,  the 
teachei-  expounding  the  law  to  his  pupils  as  he 


fit 


learned  it  from  his  teachers,  or  as  he  saw 
"  present  it.    The  mass  of  these  laws  grew. 


Originany,  some  made  brief  notes  of  their  les- 
sons, called  Ueggillath  Seiarim,  'secret  scroll," 
or  named  after  tine  teadier  in  whose  school  tht 
notes  were  taken,  as  Mishnah  of  Sabbi  Akiba, 
of  Rabbi  Meir,  of  Rabbi  Nathan.  The  name 
Uishnah  became  then  the  technical  term  for  a 
cotkction  of  rabbinical  laws.  The  word  means 
the  Second  Law,  or,  more  properly,  altbougjH 
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iwt  literally,  si  conwendinin  o£  (be  law.  Ao- 
cording  to  reliable  traditioa  the  first,  pne  to 
compile  these  scattered  laws  into-  one  code  and 
to  arrange  them  according  to  the  subjoct  matter 
was  Ju&h'  Maiusi,  head  of  the  school  of 
Tibenas,  200.  Hli  compendium,  of  vhat  mBy^ 
be  called  partly  rabbinical  law.  apj  par^y 
Mo&aic  law,  in  rahbimcal  conception,.  wa£  called 
Mi^inah,  and  forma  the  textbook  of  tbe  Jewiili 
law,  comprising  the  ritual  ai  weU  ai  the  dv^ 
taws  and  the  penal  code.  The  Dogma  is  almost 
ientirel;  missing.  ,  . 

JutUh  Hanasi's  first  effort  stimulated  others 
into  imitation.  Other  codes  were  comiiiUd, 
either  following  the  «xami^  of  the  MJsnnah, 
and  arranging  the  text  according  to  subject 
matter,  ortaCiog  the  Peatateach*  aa  text,  and 
conunendng  upon  its  laws,  showing  the  rabbin- 
ical inlentretation.  A  work  betoMging  to  the 
first  class  is  the  Tosefta  (literaJiy,  additfen), 
and  to  the  latter  class  '  belongs  the  Ueldlia 
(literal!;,  methods,  namely  of  scripiural  inter- 

fretalion),  a  rabbinical  conunentary  on  £xodiis, 
ifra  (The  Book),  a  rabbinical  commeiuary  on 
Leviticus,  Sifre  (llie  Books),  a  conunentaiy  <m 
Numbers  and  Deuteronomy.  Legal  disctissionA 
continued  even  after  the  Mistuah  had  beco 
recognized  as  the  autborized  code  of  laws. 
The  disciples  and  successors  of  Judab  Hanasi 
continued  to  discuss  the  text  o{  the  Mtshnah  in 
the  same  way  in  which  the  text  of  the  Bible  hajd 
been  treated  by  their  predecessors^  These 
glosses  soon  greatly  exceeded  the  text  in  vol- 
mn^  and  thn'  were  called  Gemara  (comple- 
tion). Together  with  the  Mishnah,  the  Gemara 
formed  one  book,  called  the  Talmud.  (See 
article  Talhuk  in  this  section).  With  the 
growing  influence  of  Christianity,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  became  more  and 
more  unfavorable,  and  a  great  manv  emigrated 
to  the  more  congenial  Parthian  Ungdom  in 
Uesopotamia,  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
Exile,  had  had  Jewish  settlements  and  so  two 
■choois  were  formed,  one  being  in  Palestine, 
notably  in  Tiberias,  and  the  other  in  southern 
Uesopotamia.  Both  schools  used  the  same 
Uishnah  as  a  texi^xwk,  but  the  glosses  natu- 
rally differed,  although  there  was  a  considerate 
Interchange  of  ideas  owing  to  the  fact  that 
some  noted  Palestine  sdiolar  would  settle  in 
Babvlonia,  or  some  promising  Babylonian 
stuoent  went  to  Palestine  to  continue  fail 
studies.  Thus  two  Gemaras  were  .compiled) 
one  containing  the  glosses  of  the  Palestinian 
labtus,  called  tbe  Talmud  of  Jcnualom,  and 
the  other  containing  the  kIosscs  of  tbe  Baby- 
lonian rabbis,  called  the  Talmud  of  Bahylon. 
The  former  was  closed  about  3S0,  and  the  latter 
about  500.  These  dales,  however.  *ff  not;80- 
cuiate,  just  as  tbe  tradition  that  Judah  Hanasi 
compiled  the  Mishnah  is  not  accurate,  when 
taken  literallv.  All  of  these  codes  bave  been 
bandied  freely,  and  some  of  them-  have  been 
interpolated  by  authors  a»  late  »a  the  S>h  cen> 


BiUe.    Tliis  is  called  the  liCidrasb   (literal^, 
investigation).    While   the   Uidrash  original 
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__j  fimdamental  ctmceptlon  of  the  Jewish 
student  was  that  eveiythiog  worth  knowins 
was  contained  in  the  Bible;  and  notaMy  in  die 
Pentateuch,  and  so  they  locked  to  the  Stfale, 
and  especially  to  the  Pentateuch,  tor  a  wn- 
firraation  of  their  conceptions  The  contro- 
versies with  Christianity,  which  especially 
affected  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  produced  iinite 
a  literature  oi  homiletical  exfjanations  of  tbe 


applies  to  bolb  H^achah  and  Ij^igadah,  it  u 
.more  specifically  understood  with  re^rd  to  the 
latter.    The  expositions  of  the  Scripture  de- 


livered by  various  prominent  teachers  were  col- 
lected, aJtd  so  a  vast  number  of  Midrashim 
were  compiled,  tbe  oldest  of  which  is  the 
Genesis.  Rabba,  about  600.  This  literature  was 
jStiU  more  subject  to  arbitrary  ititerp<^tio(is 
and  additionsi  Wawie  tbe  sub;ect  always  dis- 


Tbe  6At  Bad  the  beginning  of  the  7tii 
-oeatuiy  wena  uA  times  for  the  Jews,  both  of 
iPalestUK  and  of  Babylonia.  Their  ooreligioa- 
ists,  living  outside  of.  these  two  countries,  scat- 
tered all  over  tbe  northeni  coast  of  Africa,  over 
Italy,  France  and  Spain,  and  perhaps,  already 
over  Ciermany,  wfiin  numerically  so  iasignilicant 
Alt  thuir  jviritual  life  left  no  ttaccs  behind. 
The  conquest  of  the  Orient  by  the  Moham- 
snedans  brought  new  impulses  to  the  Jews. 
First  of  bQ  me  schools  of  Babylon  were  re- 
vived, and  devoted  themselves  lo  talmndical 
literature^  to  the  composition  of  a  liturgy,  and 
fay  and  by,  als<^  lo  a  more  systematic  itndy  of 
theolo^,  resulting  in  works  on  Biblical 
ex^:efii\  ,011  Hebrew  grammar,  on  philosophy, 
.and;  finally,. on  tbeosophy.  Tbe  spiritual  leaders 
of  this  age  were'  the  men  wbo  presided  over 
the  schools  of  Babylon^  and  .were  called  Gaon, 
and  therefore  this  period,  extending  from  630 
to  1040^  is  called  the  period  of  the  Geonim. 

Their  most  important  object  was  to  codify 
the  law,  and  to  make  their  decisions  in  indi- 
vidual coses  as  accessibte  as  possible.  So  m 
number  of  codes  were  composed,  either  »r- 
ranged  accordine  to  subject  matter,  like  the 
Halachoili  Gedok>tii  of  Simeon  Kahira  (700), 
or  anaBged  according  to  tbe  lessons  from  the 
Fentatfeuch,  like  tbe  Shedtot  of  Ahai.    Fttrther- 


veiy  otten  for  the  interpretation  of  important 
talmudic  passages.  A  copy  of  the  replies  was 
preserved,  and  as  years  passed  by  conqulations 
of  these  reidles  were  made,  and  served,  aa  in 
our  day,  tbe  tlecisions  of  (be  Suprone  Courts. 
These  decisions  were  written  partly  in  the 
Jewish-Aramaic  dialect  of  _  those  days  and 
panly  in  Arabic,  which,  since  the  rise  of 
Islam,  had  superseded  the  former  dialect  spoken 
by  the  Jews.  .  Another  literary  activity  was  that 
vhich  was   devoted  to   liturgical  needs.    The 


■vnagogue  was  strictly  congregatioinl.  but  the 
desire  for  unity  on  the  one  band,  and  tbe  im- 
poisibility  of   having  properly  qualified  con- 


_,^_Iied  to,  and  compiled  snch  i„ >. 

services.  This  ofliciel  liturgy,  however,  waa 
soon  supplemented  by  what  might  be  called 
ll^ins,  and  is  technically  called  by  a  word 
tftkeo  from  the  Greek,  "Piyut."  The  authors 
of  -fflKh  Piyuis  are  called  'payetanim,*  They 
aiaiplified  the  service  by  dweUing  on  certain 
favorite  themes,  such  as  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
or  by.  a  pMtical  paraptuiMe  «£  the  ofbwl  liturgy. 
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Their  activi^  lasted  from  800  to  1200,  aJthoU^ 
occasional  attempts  at  tbXi  kind  of  poetrjr  ex' 
tend  down  to  our  limes.  Thdr  most  prominent 
representative  is  Eleazax  Hakaltr.  They  em- 
ployed both  rhyme  and  acrostic  but  owing  to 
far-fetcbed  allusions  their  style  is  obscure  and 
the  poetical  value  of  their  productions  measre. 
In  760  a  serious  schism  took  place.  Politi- 
cal coiiditionSj  combined  with  sectional  strife 
and  the  erowinK  prooensihr  for  the  hair-split- 
ting methods  oT  rabMnical  legislation,  created 
a  sect  which  rejected  every  authority  but  the 
Bible.  The  leader  of  this  movement  was 
Anan  ben  David,  and  his  followers  called  rhem- 
selves  Bene  Uikra  ("Sons  of  the  Scripture^), 
or  Karaites,  (See  article  Ths  Karaites  in 
this  section).  This  movement  produced  quite 
aa  extensive  polemical  literature,  and  led  to  a 
deepening  of  exegetical  studies  as  also  to 
various  attempts  at  presenting  the  theological 
conceptions  of  Judaism  in  a  clear  and  concise 
form,  while  the  doctrinal  part  of  theology  had 
formerly  been  altogether  neglected  out  of 
preference  for  the  law.  The  most  important 
defender  of  the  Karaitic  doctrine  is  Salmon 
ben  Jeroham,  and  on'the  side  of  the  Rabbanites, 
as  they  were  then  called,  S^ulia,  the  Gaon  of 
Sura  (892-942).  The  latter  transUted  the 
Bible  into  Arabic,  wrote  Arabic  commentaries 
on  Biblical  books,  and  besides-  his  activity  in 
other  directions,  is  noteworthy  a^s  a  monecr  in 
what  is  called  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  but 
ought  more  properly  .to  be  termed  apologetics. 
He  wrote  a  book  in  Arabic  on  Judaism,  'Dogma 
~ind  Philosophy.'     From  this  time  on,  a  decline 


beginning  of  the  11th  century,  only  the 
of  Sherira,  and  his  son,  Haii,  are  prominent  as 
rabbinical  authors.  Bath  occupied  the  position 
of  Gaon  of  Pumbeditha,  in  Babylonia.  The 
former,  espetJall^,  is  noteworthy  for  his  com- 
pilation of  the  histoiy  of  rabbinical  law,  which 
was  undertaken  for  apologetic  purposes,  in 
order  lo  prove  that  the  rabbinical  law  had  come 
down  in  uninterrupted  tradition  fro«Q  the  days 
of  Moses.  With  this  decline  in  Babylonia, 
Dew  centres  of  spiritual  life  appeared  in  other 
countries.  In  Morocco,  Isaac  Israeli  (850-950) 
appears,  whose  medicaj  treatises,  written  in 
Araluc,  are  considered  im^rtant  contributions 
to  the  medical  literature  of  his  day.  He  also 
wrote  Biblical  commenQries,  and  be  was  the 
first 'to  present  the  idea  that  some  of  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Pentateuch  were  written  after 
Moses'  time.  In  the  10th  century,  we  meet  the 
first  Jewish  author  known  by  name  in  Europe. 
He  is  Sabattai  Donolo,  who  wrote  on  astronomy 
and  on  Cabala.  Cabal^  literally  tradition,  is 
the  Jewish  theosophy,  which,  while  obscure  in 
its  origin,  seems  to  ^o  back  to  Neo-Platonic 
[AiloKopfa^,  and  received  its  first  systematic 
presentation  in  the  Sef er  Yezitah  ( 'Book  of 
Creation'),  written  most  likely  about  830.  (See 
article  The  Cabala  in  this  section).  Before 
Donolo,  however,  there  were  sotne  Jewish 
authors  in  Italy,  whom  we  do  not  know  by 
name.  One  of  them  wrote  the  Josippon,  a 
Hebrew  abstract  of  the  works  of  Josephus. 
Another  wrote  a  homtletical  compilation,  called 
tbe  Chapters  of  Rabbi  Eliezer,  and  ascribed  to 
Elieier  ben  Hyrkanos,  who  flourished  about 
100  in  Palestine,  but  really  written  by  a  Roman 
Jew,  about  &W. 


The  claasic  period  of  Jewish  literUure  in 
medixval  times  began  in  the  10th  century  in 
Spain.  There,  under  the  favorable  condition 
produced  by  Arabic  dominion,  some  jews  bo- 
came  powerful  factors  at  the  courts  of  thfl 
Caliphs,  and,  like  their  Arabic  countiymen,  em- 
ployed their  wealth  and  their  influence  for  the 
patronage  of  literature.  Such  Maecenases  were 
Hasdai  ibn  Stiaprut  (930),  and  Samuel  Hanagid 


of  the  most  important  authors  on  this  subject 
are  Dunash  ibn  Labrai,  Menahem  ben  Saruk 
(10th  century) ;  who  were  succeeded  by  IIm 
Ganah  and  Judah  Hajug.  Ibn  (^anah  wrote  the 
first  Hebrew  dictionary.  With  such  attempts. 
naturally,  exegesis  went  band  jn  hand,  ana 
penetration  into  the  laws  of  the  language  de- 
Teloi>ed  a  finer  taste  for  Hebrew  style,  and  » 
better  conception  of  the  art  of  poetry  than  tbaX 
which  the  former  Payetanim  possessed  Of  the 
numerous  exegeles  of  this  period,  Abraham  iba 
Esra  (1092-1167)  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  He 
not  only  employed  his  knowledge  of  grammar 
and  the  principle  that  the  Bible  must  be  ex- 
plained from  the  point  of  view  of  the  context, 
but  he  also  claimed  that  the  rabbinical  interpre- 
tation of  scripture  was  not  infallible,  and,  finally, 
he  pointed  out  a  number  of  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch  which  could  not  have  been  written 
by  Moses.  So  he  became  the  father  of  Biblical 
criticism.  Of  the  Hebrew  poets  of  this  age,  two 
deserve  very  prominent  mention,  Solomon  ibo 
Gabirol  (1022-70)  and  Judah  Halevi  (1080- 
1141).  Both  handled  the  Hebrew  lai%«age  not 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  religious  poetry,  but 
for  secular  poetry,  as  well,  ana  with  a  tnastery 
wbich  makes  them  classics,  not  merely  of  Jew- 
ish, but  of  the  world's  literature.  Judah  Hal- 
evi's  'Ode  on  Zion'  has  been  translated  into 
various  modem  Unguals.  During  this  period, 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  if  we  may  employ 
this  traditional  term,  developed  to  its  higneM 
perfection,  (See  article  Jewish  Philosophicai, 
WBiTEiS  in  this  secuon).  The  first  to  write  on 
this  topic  in  Spain  was  Bahya  ibn  PakudX 
(Utfa  century),  whose  woik,  "Duties  of  the 
Heapt'  emphasizes  the  necesuly  of  an  inner 
religion,  as  contrasted  with  the  idea  of  strict 
ritual  observance.  A  very  popular  work  is  the 
*Kusari>  of  Judah  Halevi.  The  most  import- 
ant development  of  this  ckss  of  literature  is  tbe 
'Guide  for  the  Perplexed,'  by  Moses  ben 
Maimon  (1135-1204),  written  like  the  above- 
mentioned  works  in  Arabic.  Like  tbem,  it  woB 
translated  into  Hebrew,  >n  the  course  of  the 
L2th  century.  White  this  literary  activity  shows 
a.  somewhat  .secular  tendency,  also  evident  in 
works  on  astronomy,  medicine,  science,  etc.. 
talmudic  studies  were  not  n^ectett  Maimon- 
ide«  wrote  a  code  of  the  Jewish  law,  including 
even  the  sacrificial  cult,  and  the  conetitutloluU 
law  for  Israel's  kingdom,  dt^ma  and  ethics, 
under  the  title,  'Mishneh  Torah.'  He  had  been 
preceded  bf  Isaac  Alfasi  (1013-1103),. a  native 
of  Fes,  who  hved  during  the  lalter  part  of  his 
life  in  Sjiain.  Alfasi  made  an  abstract  of  the 
Talmud,  in  order  to  facilitate  legal  decisionL 
and  this  work  became  a  very  popular  code  ot 
Jewish  law  and  was  often  commented  upon. 

Jewish  literature  developed  in  France,  some- 
what later  than  in  Spain.  There  were  chiefly 
two  centres,  one  in  the  south,  the  Provence,  and 
one  in  the  eas^  the  Qiampagac.     The  oldest 
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name  of  anv  prominence  is  that  of  Gershom, 
Mimamed,  "The  Ught  of  the  Diaspora*  He 
wrote  talmudic  commentaries,  and  a  number  of 
decisions  and  hymns.  In  the  tatter  part  of  his 
life  he  moved  to  Mayence,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  new  centre  of  Jewish  spiritttal  activity. 
He  died  in  10Z8.  To  the  school  founded  by 
him  belongs  the  most  popular  of  all  medtsval 
authors,  Solomon  ben  Isaac  of  Troyes,  called 
'Rashi,*  abbreviated  from  the  initials  of  his 
name,  Rabbi  Shelomohlzhaki  (1040-1105).  He 
compiled  tbe  first  complete  commentary  on  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  which  from  his  time  on 
was  studied  alongside  of  the  text,  and  is  printed 
with  all  talmudic  editions.  He  farther  wrotE 
commentaries  on  almost  all  books  of  the  Bible, 
and  his  commentery  on  the  Pentateuch,  ^ving 
in  simple,  precise  language  the  talmudic  inter- 

Citions  of  the  law  and  the  best  rabbinical 
ilies  is  the  most  popular  work  of  mediEval 
Jewish  literature,  being  used  to-day  in  numer- 
ous scbools  and  study  circles.  His  disciples, 
amone  whom  members  of  his  own  family,  es- 
pecially his  two  grandsons,  Samuel  and  Jacob 
ben  Heir,  were  most  prominent,  continued  bis 


work  in  commenting  on  the  Talmnd,  and  laid 
down  their  work  in  glosses,  called  Tosafot  (ad- 
ditions). In  Germany,  where  studies  began 
with  the  lllb  century,  attention  was  almost  ex~ 
dusively  ^ven  to  the  Talmud,  besides  which 
only  religious  poetry  was  cultivated,  lacking, 
however,  the  true  inspiration  of  the  Spanish 
school. 

With  tbe  death  of  Maimonides  a  marked  de- 
cline occurred.  With  a  few  exceptions,  exegesis 
degenerates  into  blind  adherence  to  rabbinical 
aumorities,  philosophy  becomes  more  and  more 
fanciful  homileiics,  or  gives  way  to  theosopfay, 
and  poetry  becomes  punning  on  Biblical  and  tal- 
mudic phrases.  Exceptions  are  found  in  the 
cases  of  Josepii  Kimhi,  and  his  two  sons,  Moses 
and  David  (1150-1230),  and  Moses  ben  Nahman 
<I200-70)  whose  commentary  on  the  Penu- 
teuch,  thou^  as  a  rule  vtry  sound,  shows  very 
often  leaning)  toward  fanciful  mysticism. 
Notable,  in  this  period,  is  the  work  of  the 
family  of  Ibn  "nbbon,  four  generations  of 
which  were  engaged  in  the  translation  of  Arabic 
works  into  Hebrew,  and  so,  along  with  others, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Jacob  Anatoli 
of  tbe  13th  century,  helped  to  preserve  the 
treasures  of  Greek  literature,  which  they  trans- 
lated from  Arabic  into  Latin.  Among  those 
who  worked  along  the  lines  of  Saadia  for  the 
harmonixation  of  religion  and  science,  mention 
must  t>c  made  of  Hasdai  Crescas,  author  of 
*The  Light  of  the  Lord,'  Levi  ben  Gershom, 
author  of  'The  Wars  of  the  Lord'  (14lh  cen- 
tury), and,  finally.  Joseph  Albo  (I400-W), 
whose  work  'Ikkarim'  ('The  Fundaments  of 
Faith'),  is  altogether dependenton  Maimonides. 
White  this  decline  is  noticeable  in  the  best  parts 
of  Jewish  literature,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  great  activity  in  mystic  literature.  The  most 
important  work  of  this  kind  is  the  'Zohar' 
('Brightness').  It  is  a  theosophical  explana' 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch,  whidh  gives  itself  as 
the  work  of  Simeon  -ben  Johai.  a  rabbi  of  the 
2d  century,  but  is  now  generally  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  Spanish  author,  Moses  de 
Leon,  about  1280.  The  fabrications  of  works 
of  this  kind,  attributed  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Talmud,  and  even  to  patriarchs,  became  as 
frequent  in  these  days  as  it  had  been  in  the 


German  Jews  of  those  days  confined  tfieir  activ- 
ity exclusively  to  Talmudic  literature,  and  even 
in  this  line  were  frequently  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  minutest  details  of  ritual  practice. 
A  very  prominent  author  of  this  day,  and  tbe 
founder  of  an  imi>ortant  school,  was  Meir  of 
Rothenburg,  who  is  otherwise  well  known  in 
Jewish  history  as  a  martyr,  who  spent  seven 

Ers  in  prison,  because  he  refusea  to  allow 
congregation  to  pay  the  ransom,  for  the  ex- 
action of  whidi  Kin^  Rudolf  had  imprisoned 
him  (1286).  Exceptions  are  found  in  Italy, 
where  most  noteworthy  are  the  poets,  Kalony- 
moi  ben  fCalonymos  and  Imrnanuel  of  Rome. 
the  latter  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Dante. 
Another  exception  are  some  polemical  works 
against  Oristianity,  among  which  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  Niiahon,  by  Llpman  of 
Muehlbausen   (14th  century). 

III.  Prom  the  Retformatioa  to  Hoaes  Heo- 
delasohn. —  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain  (1492)  had  an  unfavorable  influence  on 


__  jf  culture  in  western  Europe,  be- 
came more  and  more  spiritually  isolated.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  rabbinical  literature 
was  more  widely  studied,  owing  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  printing  press.  Talmudic  studies 
Rourished  largely  in  the  Orient  and  in  Poland. 
The  most  important  production  of  this  time  is 
the  popular  code  of  the  law,  the  'Schulhan 
Aruk,'  by  Joseph  Caro  (1488-IS?5),  written  in 
Safed,  and  edited  with  annotations  by  Moses 
Isserles  (1520-72),  of  Cracow.  Annotations  to 
the  code  of  the  law  formed  the  most  popular 
Ktcrary  occupation  for  tiie  rabbis  of  the  I7th 
and  18th  centuries.  While  the  belief  in  the 
r^ibinical  authority  became  more  and  more  al- 
most absolute,  indications  of  a  developmeni  in 
the  opposite  direction  began  to  appear.  Elijah 
Levita  (I4W-1549),  a  German  who  lived  in 
Italy,  and  devoted  his  activity  to  grammar, 
made  an  important  step  in  critical  arcluEology 
by  his  discovery  that  the  vowel  points  were  not 
invented  before  the  7th  century.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Aaariah  del  Rossi  (1511-78),  who, 
in  his  work  'Meor  Enayim'  proved  Uiat  tbe 
authority  of  the  Talmud  conld  not  he  main- 
tained In  questions  of  history  and  astronomy. 
His  work  brought  forth  a  number  of  apologies 
of  rabbinical  literature,  notably,  the  'Beer 
Hagolah,'  of  Loew  ben  Bezalel.  rabbi  of 
Prague  (1530-1609).  Similar  apotogies  were 
prompted  either  by  the  attacks  of  C3iristiani^, 
or  by  skepticism  within  the  Jewish  fold.  To 
the  former  class  belong  the  'Consolations'  of 
Samuel  Usque  (1553),  and  to  the  latter,  the 
'Nomologia>  of  Immanuel  Aboab  (16Z5).  An 
indication  of  a  sounder  develooment  of  Jewish 
literature,  although  promptea  by  apologetic 
methods,  were  the  chronicles,  becoming  more 
and  more  numerous  from  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
are  'The  Sceptre  of  Judan.'  by  Salomon  ibn 
Verga,  'The  Chain  of  Tradition,'  by  CJedaliah 
ibn  Yahia,  and  the  'Valley  of  Weeping,'  by 
Joseph  Hakohen,  all  of  the  16th  century.  The 
indoenee  of  this  development  is  offset  by  the 
growth  of  Cabalistic  literature,  which  pene- 
trates into  every  branch  of  religious  practice, 
and  degenerates  into  the  compilation  of  sense- 
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(1550-1630),  wbote  book  'The  Two  Tablets  of 
the  Covenant,*  intended  to  giv«  a  system  a( 
Cabala,  became  very  popular.  The  tyjie  of  utter 
degenen^  is  represented  iyi  Hayim  Vital, 
whose  exposition  of  the  doctriHC  of  the  trans- 
migratit^  of  the  soul,  and  of  simitar  Cabalistic 
doctriacE,  is  parity  childish,  and  partly  unm- 
lelligible.  At  the  same  time,  however  Cabaltt 
was  atbcked  severtly  by  Leon  Modena.  of 
Venice  (1571-1648),  who  also  wrote  a  defense 
of  rabbinical  Jud&ism,  a^nst  the  attacks  of 
freethinkn^i  ol'whom  Und  Acosta  is  the  most 
[M«mhieDt  type.  Apologetic  works  vwe  further 
written  by  die  Amstecaam  rabbi,  Uenasseh  ben 
IsfimI-  (1600-55),  who  is  famous  in  history 
owins  to  his  audience  with  01iv>:r  Cromwell, 
which  resnhed  in  the  readmission  of  the  Jews 
lo  EsKland,  after  nearly  400  years  of  exile. 
StiU,  the  most  untiriw;  activity  of  the  Jews  waa 
devoted  to  dialectical  ex^anatlnna  of  die  Tal- 
mud, and  to  die  exposition  of  the  ritual  law. 
A  great  txp^fiioo,  is  the  case  of  Motts  Hayim 
Luzzatto  (liw-4?J  of  Padua,  whose  allegorir 
cal  dnmas,  written  in  Hebrew,  and  patterned 
after  Italian,  masters,  rank  with  the  best  Hebrew 


the  'Zohar,*  as  we  possess  if,  was  the  ■ 
Spanish  Jew. 

IV.    n^m   Hows    Hendelsaohn    to    the 


after  the  Thirt^r  Years'  War,  and  partly  the 
suit  of  the  philosophical  tcacbinss  of  Locke, 
and  his  disciples,  the  English  Deists,  and  the 
French  encyclopedists,  influenced  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  very  favorably.  Admitted  lo 
higher  occupations,  and  to  the  universities,  the 
number  of  those  -who  devoted  themselves  to 
secular  learning  began  to.  increase  consider- 
ably in  the  IBih  century.  This  movement  to 
rescue  the  Jews  from  their  mental  isolation 
received  its  strongest  impetus  from  MoSes 
Mendelssohn  (1729-86),  whoSe  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  into  pure  literary  German 
changed  die  hitherto  one-sided  education  of  the 
Jewish  youth.  His  example  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  his  friends,  wfto.  like  him,  trans* 
lated  the  Biblical  books  ana  the  prayerbooks 
into  pure  literary  German,  and  wrote  Biblical 
commentaries,  which,  by  their  clear  Hebrew, 
and  by  their  embodiment  oE  modem  methotfs 
and  ideas,  broadened  the  intellectual  horizon 
of  the  Jewish  student.  Tocher  with  this 
movement  there  was  a  revival  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  notaMy  due  to  Hartwig  Wessely  (172S- 
1805).  which  helped  to  develop  a  literary  in, 
almost  forgotten  since  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  A  prominent  factor  was  Ha- 
tneassef  (l?8»-18lb),  a  Hebrew  periodical, 
edited  by  friends  of  MendeljsiAn.  Through 
the  medium  of  these  works,  the  Jews  became 
acquainted  with  secular  literature,  and  very 
loon  a  generation  arose  that  received  a  secular 
education  eoual  to  that  of  their  '  Christian 
neighbors,  which  could  not  but  influence  the  de- 
velopment of  Jewish  literature.  This  branch, 
is  inaptly 'called,  'The  Science  of  Judaism.' 
It  is  a  systematic  presentation  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture and  histoty.    The   fotmder  wa*  Leopold 


-Zun '  (17<M~188^,  whose  <Gottesdiknal1ichfe 
Vonra^>  was  the  first;  and  is  still  unsunmaded 
in  its  scientific  presentation  of  homiletical  llter- 
ature.  Of  his  numerous  other  works,  special 
metUion  must  he  made  of  his  'Synagogale  Poe- 
sie,'  another  pioneer  work,  presenting  a  history 
of  liturgical  literature  and  especially  of  Uturgi~  . 
cal  poetry.  His  work  was  taken  up  by  some 
Polish  scholars,  who,  possessing  a  vast  ac- 
quaintance with  Jewish  Hteralure,  lacked  sys- 
tematic training,  and  living  in  a  land  t^erc 
secular  studies  were  considered  heresy;  had  re- 
ceived the  first  ray  of  light  from  some  men  ivhA 
had  come,  under  Mendelssohn's  influence,  ,to 
Berlin.  The  leaders  were  Nabman  Krochmal 
(1785^1840),  »id  Solomon  Loeb  Rapoport 
(1790-1867).  The  latter  presented  for  the 
first  time  tHographies  of  mediwral  Jewish 
authors  in  scientific  form.  The  attack  on  this 
movement  by  fanatics  prompted-  sonte  fine 
satirical  woilcs  in  Hebrew,  notably,  <The  Re^ 
vealer  of  Secrets,'  by  Joseph  Perl  (im-isfe). 
patterned  after  the  'Epistolie  obsCurorum,''  and 
a  travesty  on  the  Jewish  mystics;  also  "The 
Observer,'  by  Isaac  Erter  (17«^1851). 

These  two  currents  of  literature,  namely,  the 
investigation  of  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  Jews  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  poetical 
representation  of  modern  ideas  in  good 
Hebrew,  on  the  other,  charactoriee  the  literary 
activity  of  the  Jews  iii  the  19th  century.  The 
woiic  of  Zunz  was  continued  by  various  au- 
thors, notably  Zechariah  Prankel  (180W5>, 
who  was  bead  of  the  Breslau  Seminary,  ana 
stimulated  many  authors  into  similar  activltyl 
Abraham  Geiger  (1806-74).  the  leader  of  the 
liberal  movement  in  rt^i^ous  matters,  has  also 
contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  Jewish  his- 
tory. An  attempt  to  i>reBent  histofy  in  a  moiie 
popobkr  form  was  lirst  made  by  Isaac  Harem 
Jost  (1793-1860).  The  most  popular  work  of 
this  land  vaa  written  by  Heinrich  Graett 
(1817-91),  whose  woilc  has  gone  through 
sneral  editions,  and  been  translated  into  vari- 
ous langu^es.  More  strictly  scientific  is  the 
work  of  Uoritc  Swinschn  eider,  bom  1816.  Of 
the  numerous   scholars  who  worked  on  indi- 


kauftnann  (1852-99).  Jewish  poetry  and 
fiction  were  chiefiy  cultivated  in  Russia,  wher«, 
through  llie  efforts  of  Isaac  Baer  Lewinsohn 
(1789-18G0),  modem  ideas  were  cultivated.  A 
marvdoHB  art  in  the  use  of  Biblical  Hebrevf 
for  novels  was  exhibited  by  Abraham  Mapu 
(1808^7),  who  first  attempted  to  wtite  novels 
Biblical  times,  and    later    on    ustsl   the 


Jews  of  his  day.  Poetry,  espedalty  of  the 
satirical  sort,  is  best  represented  by  Leon  Gor- 
don (1831-%V  while  in  novels  from  contem- 
porary Jewish  life  Perez  Smalensky  (1642-^)' 
ranks  foremost. 

Some  words  mtist  be  said  about  the  devel- 
opment of  literature  in  Yid^sh,  which  is  « 
German,  freely  mixed  with  Hebrew,  and  in 
eastern  EuroM  also  with  Slavic.  Originally 
devoted  merely  to  practical  religious  purposes; 
such  as  translation  of  prayerbooks  for  the 
edificatiott  and  religious  instruction  of  women, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  it  began 
to  be   used   for  higher   literary  purposes,   ia 
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poems,  novds  and  dramas.  As  a  poet,  SiisMOfi 
Prug  may  be  considered  aiS  the  foremost  repre- 
sentative; among  the  novelists,  S.  J.  Abramo- 
witi,  Solomon  Rabbinowitz  and  J.  S.  Fereti, 
some  of  whose  works  may  justly  claim  a  sitce 
in  the  world's  literature.  Among  the  drama- 
tists, Jacob  Gordin  is  noteworthy  for  bis  bold 


adaptations  from  the  classics  of  other.  Us- 
guages. 

In  this  connection  a-  new  branch  of  litera- 
ture has  to  be  mentioned,  which,  alun  to  the 
idyl,  is  peculiarly  J[cwislL  It  is  the  Bo-cailed 
Ghetto  novel,  cultivated  fifst  in  the  Ger- 
man langniage  by  Aaron  Bernstein  ( 1812- 
84),  in  his  two  novels,  'Voegele  der  Magid,' 
and  *Mendi  Gibbor,'  presenting  life  in  a  pro- 
visional  town  of  Eastern  Germany  in  the  period 
of  transition  from  Ghetto  to  modem  culture. 
Leopold  Kompert  (1822-B6),  wrote  stories  from 
Btrftemian  Ghettos^  which  are  masterpieces  of 
their  kind  Life  in  tlie  overcrowded  Ghetto 
districts  of  eastern  Galicia,  with  its  squalor 
and  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  ardent 
desire  for  knowledge  and  its  beautiful  iamily 
life  on  the  other,  w^e  masterfully  presented  t^ 
Leopold  von  Sacher-Masoch  (1835-95),  and 
Karl  Emil  Franzos  <1848-1904).  Israel  Zang- 
will,  bom  1864,  presented  the  life  of  the  Russian 
jews  in  London.  Sketches  from  Jewish  life  in 
Moravia  were  written  by  Martha  Wolfenitein 
(1871-1906),  in  her  'Idyls  of  the  GaM.' 

A  dcvekmment  of  the  19th  century  is  Jewish 
periodical  literature,  although  its  beginniags 
reach  back  to  1674,  when  a  periodical  in  Judeo- 
Spanish  was  first  published  in  Amsterdam. 
These  periodicals  are  mostly  weekly,  when 
devoted  to  religious  interests.  The  oldest  of 
them  is  the  Allgtmeine  Zeitung  def  Judttt- 
Ifciinw,  now  of  Berlin,  founded  in  1837  at  Leip- 
lig.  It  was  followed  bv  the  Archives  IfraiMti 
of  Paris,  in  1840,  the  Jewish  Chronicle  of  Lon- 
don, in  1841,  the  Anterican  Jiraehtt  of  Qn- 
cinnati,  in  1854  and  the  Jeiviih  Messenger  of 
New  York  in  1856.  Such  papers  apcear  in  at 
least  15  languages,  Dailies  in  Heorew  and 
Yiddish  are  devoted  to  general  newsj  but. give 
particular  attention  to  Jewish  affairs.  They  ap- 
pear in  Warsaw,  Wiloa,  Saint  Petersburg  and 
New  York.  The  oldest  is  Hatefirah,  founded 
in  1862  as  a  weekly,  edited  as  a  daily  since 
1886  and  suspended  by  order  of  the  goverth- 
ment  in  1905.  Some  monthlies  and  qnarterlies 
are  devoted  to  scientific  and  literuy  purposes; 
the  most  prominent  are  Monatsuhrtfl  fuer  Gt-, 
schichle    unJ    tVissenschaft    des    Judenlhttms 


class  belong~numerous  yearbooks,  puUished  in 
various  languages,  and  appearing  mOre  or  less 
regularly. 

In  spite  of  these  modem  tendencies,  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  Jewish  authors  dur- 
ing the  19lh  century,  talmudic  studies  of  the 
old  type  were  not  entirely  neglected.  They 
are,  however,  mostly  confined  to  the  east  of 
Europe,  and  the  Orient.  The  most  prominent 
raUiinical  author  in  the  beginninK  of  the  19lh 
century  was  Moses  Schretber  (Sofer),  rabbi 
of  PresburR  Cl?62-1839).  In  the  Orient,  the 
most  prolific  authors  of  rabbinic^  works  of 
the  19th  century  are  Hayim  David  Haran 
(1790-1876),  rabbi  of  Jerusalem,  Hayim  Palap, 


Hayim  Huekiah  Medini,  of  Hebron  (183_ 
1904).  Of  the  Jews  of  Europe,  the  most  prom- 
incBi  rank  amongst  the  .talmudic  au^Ktrs  in 
(he  latter  part  of  the  19tb  century,  Was  hehl 
by  Isaac  Elhanan  Spektor  (1810^),  raUu 
of  Kovno. 

Bibliographr.—Ahraham's  'Short  History 
of  Jewish  Literature'  (London  1906)  ;  Dar- 
mesteter,  Arsene,  'The  Talmud'  (Philadelphia 
1897) ;  Stein  Schneider,  '  luediache  Literaktr' 
(in  Ersch  uud  Gmber't  'AUgemelne  Eni^klo- 
padie  der  Wissenschafien  und  Kunste,'  Section 
fi.  Vol.  27.  Leipag  1850);  Karpeles.  'Ge- 
schichte  derjiidiscbeii  Litentur^  (Berlin  1886); 
id.,  'Jewish  Literature  and  Other  Essays' 
(Philadelphia  1895) ;  Winter  und  Wunadie. 
'Die  Jiidische  Lilcratur  seit  AbKhlusi  de* 
Kanons'  (Berlin  1897);  and  'The  Jewi^ 
EocydopaMiia'   (12  vols.  New  YoA  1901-06). 

OXTTHAaD    DEtTTBCH, 


5.  JEWISH  PHILOSOPHICAL  WRIT- 
ERS. The  philosophic  spirit  in  its  proper 
sense  appeared  among  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  their  contact  with  Gre^  culture,  which 
began  with  the  conquest  of  the  Semitic  Orient 
by  Alexander  the  Great  Its  first  definite  traces 
are  to  be  discerned  in  the  sk^iicism  which 

e:rvades  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  botju  which  in 
eir  present  form  belong,  therefore,  to  a  period 
subsequeitt  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury ILC  Tn  the  former  work,  the  ^epticism  is 
more  or  less  veiled  and  proceeds  no  further  than 
to  ei^ress  a  doubt  as  to  the  wise  workings  of 
Providence.  In  the  latter  composition,  the  skep- 
tical spirit  is  more  pronounced  and  amdunts  to 
a  practical  denial  of  divine  justice.  Results  of  a 
more  positive  character,  however,  appear  in  the 
system  of  Philo  Judaeus  (b.  in  Alexandria  about 
A?  a.cj  d.  after  40  aji.).  In  his  many  works, 
of  which  the  chief  are  in  the  form  of  com- 
mentaries to  the  Pentateuch,  he  strives  to 
reconcile  the  traditional  tenets  of  Judaism  with 
the  eclectic  school  of  Greek  philosophy.  While 
recognizing  the  Old  Testament  as  divine  and 
authoritative,  he  nukes  full  nse  of  allegory,  to 
adapt  Jewish  conceptions  to  current  (iredt  wis- 
dom. The  cornerstone  of  his  system  is  formed 
by  bis  doctrine  of  the  Logos  or  '■Word*  aa  the 
active  agency  associated  with  God  in  his  crea- 
tive powers.  He  identifies  the  Lc^s  with  the 
"divine  wisdom.'  so  strongly  persomfied  notably 
in  the  book  of  Prover1>s,  as  to  become  not 
merely  an  attribute,  but  an  element  of  the  divine. 
Fhilo  is  influenced  throughout  1^  Plato's  doc- 
trine of  ideas,  and  while  leaving  little  ^miaiient 
impress  on  Jewish,  he  profoundly  mfluenced 
Christian  theology.  The  conception  of  the 
"Word"  in  the  Gospel  of  John  is  the  most 
striking  trace  of  the  Philonic  doctrine,  and  so 
enthusiastic  were  the  early  (Jhristians  over 
Philo's  teachings  that  some  of  them  saw  in  hiin 
a  Christian.  Philo's  philosophy  days  also  a 
prominent  part  in  the  writings  of  the  Qiurch 
Fathers,  and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  tbeat  that  his 
works  were  preserved.  ■ 

Saadia. —  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  ^s- 
tinguished  Jewish  philosoj^ers  dates  tnaa  die 
9tli  ccntnry  when  the  intellectual  (entre  was 
still  in  the  East,  although  there  were  already 
indications  of  itt  transfer  to  nordiera  Africa 
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and  Spain.  The  rise  of  Islam,  followod  by ' 
confiicts  atnooK  its  a^erenis  as  U>  the  inter- 
pretation  of  tne  Koran,  bad  giren  a  fresh ' 
sdnmlus  to  philosophic  thou^t  which  had  ita 
influence  Itkewise  open  the  Jews.  The  rise  of 
the  Karaite  sect  (see  article  Thb  Kabaites  in- 
this  sectkn)  at  the  end  of  die  8th  ceatnrr  is  tO' 
be  directly  ascribed  to  this  influence.  For  a 
time  it  scetned  as  though  the  disintegiacion  of' 
Rabbinkal  Judaism  was  at  haad  wiien  the-  tlite' 
was  stemmed  by  a  profound  thinker  and  prcdific 
writer — Saadia  ben  Joseph,  borti  in  EHlazin- 
appet  £en)t  in  S92  and  who  died  at  Sura  942. 
Equally  versed  in  the  Talmudic  and  Islasue ' 
theologT-,  Saadia  attemiitcd  to  reconcile '  the 
teachings  of  Jewish  orthodoxy  with  the  current 
philosophy  as  dereloped  chiefly  by  the  Islamic' 
rationalists  known  ao  the  Motazilites  (or  Sepa- 
ratists). His  main  work,  written  in  Arabic. 
'Book  of  Faith  and  Doctrines,'  was  completed- 
in  933  and  may  be.  said  to  mark  th«  first  systenv' 
atic  compend  of  Jewish  philosophy.  I^nering 
from  PMk)  in  making  Biblical  aoctii»es  his 
starting-point,  his  entire  efforts  were  devoted- 
to  demonstration  that  where  the  current 
philosophy  or  rationBlism  was  in  contradiction 
to  the  Old  Testament,  the  philosophy  nnilt  be" 
wrong  and  the  Old  Testament  rifiht  The  aim< 
of  the  book  is  dearly  set  forth  in  the  intro- 
duction, as  intended  to  put  an  end  to-  the  pre-; 
vaSing  confusion,  and  t6  rescue  those  immersed 
in  the  sea  of  doubt  and  error.  Becogntzing  as 
sources  of  knowledn  the  testimony  of  the' 
senses,  reason  and  lo^c,  he  declares,  that  a 
fourth  sourte  —  revelation,  as  comprised  in  the 
Old  Testatnest,  is  superior  to  them  alt,  because 
through  revealed  knowledge  the  means  is  found 
to  control  the  correctness  of  the  teadiings 
deduced  from  the  other  sourus.  In  his  chief 
philosophic  work  Saadia  includes  discussions  of - 
the  creation  of  the  world.  o£  the  attributes  of 
die  Creator,  the  theory  of  revelation,  the  be-< 
liefs  based  upon  divine  Justice,  the  doctrine  of 
the  soul,  the  resurrecUoM.  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  Measianic  bdief,  concluding  tvidi  -a  sum-' 
mary  of  ethical  precepts. 

Begitming  in  eadi  main  stMiviiion  with  tbe- 
teachings  of  the  taw  and  the  prophets  on  the 
subject,  he  contrasts  these  teadiings  with  the: 
speculations  of  the  philosophers  and  shows 
wherein  the  errors  of  the  latter  consist  He: 
betrays  Aristotelian  influences  and  at  timea, 
especially  in  his  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
creation,  follows  vary  clusdy  the  niodel  of  the- 
more  ratiouAliatic  Islamic  theologians.  Accept>< 
ing  the  .  philosophic  doctrine  of  a  ertatio  ex 
niniio,  he  proved  its  correctness  from  the  use- 
of  the  word  'bara*  in  Gen.  i,  1,  which  he  de- 
clares means  creating  something  out  of  nothing. 
The  doctrine  of  a  creator  as  set'forlh  ihrani^ 
revelation  in  the  Old  Testament  is  confinned 
by  reason  which  dwlares  that  creation  implies - 
a  creator.  Passing  on  to  the  more  precise  de- 
temiination  of  the  attribtttes  of  the  Crcat«n-.  he 
polemiciies  against  the  dualistic  tenets  of  Zo^ 
roastrianvsni,  and  against  the  trinitarian  doctrinr 
of  Giristianity  in  his  endeavor  to  justify  the 
CiMiception  of  God  as  a  unit.  The  divine  laws 
as  laid  down  in  the  Pentateuchi  supplemented' 
by  oral  tradition,  are,  acfording  to  Saadia,  giVen 
in  order  to  enable  men  to  attAiii  to  the  hii^iest 
degree  of  bleagednesE ;  and  while  recognizing  In 
the  divine  laws  given   to  Israel'  two  classes. 


(a)  thcne  suggested  by  reason  and  (b)  ihose  due 
to  revdktion,  he  shows  by  examines  how  the 
latter  may  likewise  be  explained  by  pure  reason; 
Perhaps  the  most  original  feature  in  Saadia's 
rhikisophy'  is-  the  manner  in  «4iich  be  endeavors 
to  tvconcile  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the 
hsman  will  with  the  belief  in  the  omniscience 
and  omnipotence  of  God.  He  solves  the  problem  < 
by  dectaring  that  God  could  control  the  human 
will,  bnt  dchberatdy  gave  men  .freedom,  to  that 
he  might  bear  the  respoasibiKty  far  hi*  acts. 
Suffering  and  trials  are  tent  by  God  toman  in 
order  to  bring  him  l^  s^ritnal  discipline  neaier 
to  perfection.  He  criticizes  the  various  theories 
pro(n«ed  by  philosophsrsand'  others  as  to  the 
natnreof  the  soul  and  dectares  it  to  be  a  fine' 
s^slance  created  b^  God,  and  placed-in  the 
hiundn  body  during  tts  stay- on  earth.  After  its 
life  on  earth  another  existence  is  in  store  for 
the  soul,  but  only  after  the  number  of  the 
sonls  to  be  created  has  reached  an  end,  when 
all  souls  are  again  united  to  their  bodies.  In 
this  annionatiao  of  the  doctrine  of  immbrtality 
with  the  .resurrection  of  the  body,  Saadia  be- 
trays the  infkiehce  of  Islamic  theolo^jiatts  who 
postdated  this  doctrine  on  the  basis  of  the. 
gktitres  of  Paradise  drawn  in  the  Koran. 
Saadia's  U«Bsianic  beliefs  aocord  with  those  in- 
dicated in  the  Talauid,  pointing  to  the  appear-: 
ante  of  the  Messiah  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  In  the  world  to  come: 
the  good  and  pious  will  receive  their  recompense 
for  their  acts  and  suffering  in  this  world.  The- 
influence  of  Saadia  on  his  age  was  profound. 
Through  his  philoaophy  in  conjunction  with 
his  polemical  writings  against  the  Karaites,  die 
new  sect  received  a  blow  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  -Jewish  orthodoxy  once  more  won 
the  day,  and  it  was  not  until  the  dajrs  of  Mai- 
monides  that  the  soundness  of  Saadia's  system 
was  questioned. 

Ibn  Ga.havl^-~  Passing  by  some  minor  writ- 
ers like  Bachya  ben  Jos^h  ibn  Paknda  who 
flourished  at  Saragassa  in  the  first  half  of  the 
11th  centurf  and  who  largely  on  the  basis  of 
Saadia's  religious  [Aitosoidiy  developed  a  system 
of  Jewish  ethics  in  a  work  known  as  'The 
Guide  to  the  Duties  of  the  Heart>  that  repre- 
sents a  combination  of  Jewish  doctrines  with- 
certain  phases  df  Islamic  mysdoism,  we  reach 
in  Soktmon  Ibn  Gabirol  (b.  in  Malaga  about - 
1021:  4  in  Valencia  abont  1GS8)  a  thinker  of 
the  nrst  magnitude,  whose  chief  work  written 
in  Arabic  is  <The  Fountain  of  Life.'  Thoni^ 
its  aim.  is  toTecoscile  the  monotheistic  doctrines 
of  Judaism  toith  the  t^losophy  of  Neo-P.lalo- 
nism  which  Gabirol  espoused  in  opposition  to 
the  prevailing  Aristotelian  ism,  its  basis  is  essen- 
tially philosophical  rather  than  theological.  Nor 
does  the  author  lay  any  special  stress  u^n  hii 
Jewish  beliefs,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the' 
influence  that  he  exerted  upon  the  scholasticism 
of  medifeval  Cbristianity  was  far  greater  than 
upon  Jewish  theologyi  The  work  consists  of 
five  treatises  dealing  respectively  (1>  with  mat- 
ter and  form,  (2)  Uie  substance  underlying  the 
corporeality  of  the  world,  (3)  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  intermediaries  between  God  and 
the  physical  world,  (4)  proofs  that  these  inter- 
mediaries known  as  •simple'  or  •intelliBible* 
substances  are  composed  of  matter  and  form, 
and  (5)  a  treatise  on  universal  matter  and  tmi- 
versal  fonn,     Accordii^  to  Gabirol'a  systemt 
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evcrytbiilg  that  exists  is  embraced  under  these 
thece  c3itegori«s:  (1)  God,  which  is  the  first 
sidisUtic^  (2)  the  world,  which  ii  matter  and 
form,  uid  (3)  will  as  intermediary  hetween  the 
two.  Whether  Gabirol  connected  with  God, 
divine  attributes  apart  from  an  existence  pare 
and  simple  is  a  question  in  re^rd  to  which 
opinions  diffar.  The  best  authonticE,  however, 
incline  to  the  view  that  Gabfrol  wis  an 
opponent  of  ascribing  attributes  to  God  as  in- 
gredient parts  of  his  Being.  Gabirol's  chief 
modet  among  the  Greek  Neo-Pbtonists  is  Fio- 
tinua,  though  he  knew  this  author  through 
seccmdaiy  sonrces  oiriy.  In  an  ethical  treatise 
entitled  'The  Improrement  of  the  Moral  Quali- 
ties,' composed  w  1045,  he  is  even  bolder  than 
in  his  philosophic  work,  inasmndi  as  he  at< 
tempts  to  formulate  principles  of  ethics  without 
reference  to  religious  belief  or  doctrines.  A 
ceAiparisoii  between  Fhilo  and  Gabirol  naturally 
suggests  itself.  Both  revert  to  Plato  as  the 
natural  source  oE  their  inspiration  Philo 
adapted  Judaism  to  the  Platonic  doctrines 
whereas  Gabirol  a  thousand  years  later  revised 
Neo'Platonism  and  adapted  Judaism,  so  far  as 
it  entered  into  his  thoughts,  to  this .  system. 
Like  Philo,  Gabirol's  influence  was  pixifound  od 
Christian  thccJogy  and  under  the  Europeanlzed 
form  af  his  name,  Avicelxon,  his  writings 
tfanslated  into  Latin  helped  to  mold  the 
thou^t  of  such  philosophers  as  Albertus  Mag- 
mn,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus  and  Gior- 
dano Bruno.  Ibn  Gabirol  was  also  a  poet  of 
,  the  first  rank,  whose  lituivical  compositions  in 
Ud>Tew  give  evidence  that  hjs  fdiilosophy, 
though  so  apparently  indepeadent  of  Jewish 
doctrines,  had  not  weaned  him  from  Jewish 
ordiodoxy.  In  this  combination  of  ^oet  and 
^losopher,  he  suggests  comparison  with  Judah 
<or  Jehudah)  Halevi  —  the  next  important 
writer  to  engage  our  attention. 

Jndah  Halevi  was  bom  in  Toledo  toward 
the  end  of  the  lltb  century,  dying  some  time 
after  1140  during  a  journey  to  the  Orient-  He 
is  more  famous  for  his  exquisite  Hebrew  poems 
— ^hoth  Ivric  and  religious  —  than  for  his  philos- 
ophy. The  tone,  form  and  imagination  of  the 
poet  color  his  views  of  life  far  more  so  Aan 
in  the  case  of  Ibn  Gabirot.  Hence,  in  his 
philosophic  treatise,  written  in  Arabic,  but  gen- 
erally known  by  the  title  of  the  Hebrew  trans- 
lation as  *The  Boc^  of  Cuzari*  —he  takes  his 
stand  upon  revealed  religion,  which  to  him  is 
superior  and  more  trustworthy  than  any  birnian 
speculation.  He  does  not  even  attempt,  like 
&iadia,  to  reconcile  religion  with  philosophy,  but 
devotes  himself  mainly  to  showing  the  superior-' 
iiy  of  Judaism  amon^  the  religions  claiming  to 
be  revealed.  The  discusnon  of  the  tenets  of 
Judaism  and  the  proof  for  their  truth  is  given 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Jew  and 
tbcpagan  kmg  of  Chazars  —  hence  its  title  — 
who  after  discussing  religion  with  a  philosopher, 
a  Christian  and  a  Mohammedan,  turns  to  the 
Jew  for  a  statement  of  his  beliefs.  Naturally 
Judah  Halevi  cannot  escape  dealing  with  the 
current  philosophical  doctrines,  and  while  claim- 
ing to  draw  his  views  exclusively  from  the 
teachings  of  the  Old  Testament,  introduces  dit-' 
tincrively  Aristotelian  notions,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain views  held  by  Islamic  theologiaiis.  God 
is  for  him  the  first  cause  who  creates  the  worid 
OMt  of  *notIung.'^    He  divides  the  attributes  of 


God,  without  any  c&stinction  between  eitential 
and  nan-«ssenti3l,  into  three  classes-— actrre, 
rdative  and  negative.  Wilhtie  not'regardingGod 
as  a  coTporeal  Beitig  he  is  not  prepared  to  reject 
all  the  anthropomorphisms  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  purely  symbolical.  According  to  him, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  murrection  of 
the  dead  and  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishment  are  all  taught  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  constitute  essential  features  in  Judaism. 
An  entire  division  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
refutation  of  the  Karaites,  an  exposition  of  the 
basis  and  development  of  oral  tradition  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  Talmud,  while  the  fifth  and  last 
division  is  taken  up  with  polemics  against  tbe 
current  systems,  inclnding  the  Aristotelian  cos- 
mology and  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  Fatalism 
which  was  also  accepted  by  the  orthodox  Islamic 
theologians.  His  attempt  to  reconcile  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  will  with  the  omniscience 
of  God  follows  largely  on  the  lines  laid  down 
bir  Saadia. 

Haimonidea^— The  gtatnt  of  aH  Jewish 
philosophers  in  whom  their  pUlosophical  ac- 
tivity reached  its  zenith  was  Moses  ben  Maimon, 
generally  known  as  Uaimonides  (b.  in  Cordova, 
30  March  113Sj  d.  at  Cairo,  13  Dec.  1204). 
His  two  main  works  are  (1)  the  codification 
of  the  talmudic  regidations  ^^tematically  ar- 
ranged into  14  groups.  This  daborate  Treatise, 
to  wUdi  he  gave  the  title  'Mishneh  Torah*  or 
'The  Second  Law'  and  which  was  written  in 
Hebrew,  is  a  profound  uottament  to  the  au- 
thor's leanung,  ingoiuity  and  skill.  It  marked 
an  e^och  not  only  in  talmudic  stttdles,  but  in 
the  history  of  Judaism,  and  althoiigfa  intended  to 
uphold  and  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Tal- 
mud, in  reality  led  in  the  course  of  dme  to  an 
anti- talmudic  movement,  which  after  many 
vicissitudes  contributed  to  the  decline  of  Rab- 
binical authority  in  Judaism  and  eventually  to 
its  overthrow  in  aH  of  western  Europe  and  in 
America.  The  orthodoxy  displayed  by  Maimon- 
idea  in  his  code  is  in  striking  t:ontrast  to  the 
fnedom  and  boldness  of  his  philosophical  and 
theological  views  tn  his  ^feat  phllosoj>hical 
work,  completed  in  1187,  wntten  in  Arabic  and 
known  as  the  'Guide  of  the  Perplexed.'  Upon 
this  work  his  claim  to  immortal  fanie  rests. 
Its  principal  aim  may  be  summed  up  as  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  between 
the  prevailing  modification  of  the  Aristotelian 
I^losophy  and  Judaism.  Maimonidee  purposed 
to  do  for  Judaism  what  Alfarabi,  Avicentia  (or 
Ibn  Sina)  did  for  Islam  —  to  adapt  it  to  the 
teachings  of  Aristotle,  as  these  teachings  were 
understood  and  interpfeted  in  his  days.  Start- 
ing from  the  thesis  that  there  can  be  no  con- 
tradiction between  truths  revealed  by  God  and 
trtidis  discerned  by  the  htnnan  mind,  which  is 
a  power  derived  from  God,  MaireonidcB  ex- 
I^ains  the  apparent  conflict  between  science  and 
religion  as  due  to  a  mtsunders  tan  ding  of  the 
amhropomorptiisms  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Holding  more  strictly  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors to  the  doctrine  of  the  incorporeality  of 
God,  and  going  to  the  length  of  dedarii^  every 
one  who  denied  this  dogma  lo  be  an  idttlater, 
he  is  obliged  to  fall  back  in  accounting  for 
anthropomorphic  descriptions  of  God  in  the 
BiUe  on  the  old  Philonic  principte  of  the  two- 
fold meaning — an  extcmid  or  superficial  one 
and  an  internal  or  allegorical  one.    By  the  tame 
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method  he  disposes  of  the  attempt  to  predicate 
positive  attributes  into  five  classes,  (1)  tboEc 
that  include  all  the  essential  properties  of  an 
object,  (2)  tbobe  lh»t  include  only  a  jatl  of  the 
essential  properties,  (3)  those  ioaicating  a 
quality,  (4)  those  indicalinK  the  relation  of  one 
object  to  another,  (5)  those  lefeniiw  to  the 
actions  of  an  object.  He  rejects  all  but  the  last 
either  because  they  rest  upon  the  erroneous  as- 
sumption  thai  God  can  be  defined  or  because 
they  contradict  the  fundamental  view  of  the 
absoluteness  of  God.  Attributes  referring  to 
Cod's  actions  tnay  be  admitted  because  ihey  do 
not  assume  the  coexiiience  with  him  of  any- 
thing else.  Maimonides,  accordingly,  inten>'''ts 
the  names  given  to  God  in  the  Ola  Testament 
as  indicative  of  His  activity.  While  accepting 
the  principle  of  creatio  ex  tnhilo,  because  it 
can  be  supported  by  better  arguments  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  he  admits 
that  no  positive  proof  can  be  given  for  the 
former  and  criticizes  sharply  thje  seven  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  doctrine  given  by  the 
Islamic  theologians.  In  a  series  of  26  proposi' 
tions  he  establishes  the  doctrines  of  the  exist- 
ence, unity  and  incorporeal ity  of  God  as  the 
primal  cause.  He  accents  the  Aristotelian  vievf 
of  a  number  of  heavenly  spheres,  each  endowed 
with  an  intellect  and  possessing  a  soul,  but 
instead  of  regarding  these  spheres  and  intel- 
ligences as  coexisting  with  the  primal  cause, 
Maimonides  maintains  that  the;  were  created 
by  the  will  of  God.  With  the  help  of  his 
allegorical  method  of  interpreting  Biblical  pas- 
sages, he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  account  of 
creation  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  in  accord 
with  the  views  of  Aristotle.  He  takes  the  first 
word  of  Genesis  as  the  term  for  "Intelligences," 
which  constitutes  the  first  work  of  God,  ai 
proclaiming  the  creatio  *r  nihilo.  Adam's 
sin  and  even  the  three  sons  of  Adam  are 
accorded  a  purely  allegorica]  interpretation,  so 
that  in  this  w^  everything  falls  into  line  with 
the  Aristotelian  system.  When  he  comes  to 
prophecy,  which  in  accord  with  the  philosophers 
he  regards  as  a  natural  quality  that  may  be 
granted  to  any  man  whose  physical,  iMntal 
and  moral  qualities  are  in  perfect  condition,  he 
extends  the  allegorical  method  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  prophetic  vision^  notably  those 
of  Ezekiel.  Evil,  according  to  Maimonides,  has 
no  positive  existence,  and  consistently  all  such 
evils  as  are  in  the  Old  Testament  ascribed  to 
God  as  the  direct  cause  are  interpreted  a1- 
legorically.  His  solution  of  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  God's  omniscience  and  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  possesses  at  least 
one  original  feature  in  the  emphasis  that  he 
lays  upon  God's  knowledge  as  essentially  one 
of  i>ossibilities,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
realization  of  one  of  several  possibilities  does 
not  aSect  the  nature  of  the  'possible.*  This 
being  admitted,  man  has  a  free  choice  among 
several  possibilities.  The  last  ^rt  of  the 
<  Guide'  IS  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  Mai- 
monides' system  of  ethics  which  is  based  upcKi 
the  Pentateucbal  laws.  These  laws  bear  either 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  morality  as  the  means 
to  attain .  the  highest  happiness  which  in  the 
case  of  men  as  superior  to  the  animal  world 
and  as  the  end  and  purpose  of  creation  must 
consist  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  oerfection. 
In  accordance  with  this  basic  principle  he  lyro- 
ceeds  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Pentateuchat 


precepts  and  from  them  deduces  prec«i>ts  for 
the  regulation  of  man's  Ufe.  His  philoso|^y 
though  intended  as  a  justification  of  Judaism 
was  not  so  regarded  by  those  whose  philosoph- 
ical interests  were  subsidiary  to  their  religious 
leal.  There  was  much  in  the  'Guide'  that  ap- 
pearcd  rationalistic  to  more  simpl^^ninded  be- 
lievers— more  particularly  his  views  of  prophecy 
and  miracles,  both  of  which  he  accounted  for 
as  due  to  perfectly  natural  processes.  His  lack 
of  positivenesB  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
ttie  creatio  ex  nihilo  also  aroused  offense, 
xnd  it  was  not  loog  before  a  controversy  arose 
tiiat  grew  in  bitterness  between  the  adherents 
and  opponents  of  Maimonides  in  France  and 
Spain,  and  which  threatened  at  one  time  to 
create  a  break  in  Jewry.  The  influetKC  of 
Uaimonides'  'Guide'  extended,  however,  far 
beyoad  the  limits  of  Judaism.  Through  a  Latin 
translation  it  made  its  way  to  Christian  scholas- 
tics    and    it    was   instrumental,    like    Gabirol's 


others,  while  within  ihe  pale  of  Judaism  its 
traces  may  be  discerned  in  Spinoza's  system  and 
down  to  the  18th  cmtuiy  in  men  like  Moses 
Mendelssohn  and  Solomon  Moimon. 

Gersonidea.— Half  a  century  after  Mai- 
moindes  we  encounter  in  Levi  ben  Gerson, 
known  as  Gersonides  (b.  12SS;  d.  1344),  and  in 
Latin  as  Leo  Hefarxus,  a  philosopher  who  struck 
out  into  new  paths,  diverging  somewhat  from 
those  of  Maimonides.  He  was  remarkable  for 
the  wide  scope  of  his  attainments,  embracing 
logic,  metaphysics,  mathematics  and  medicine. 
As  a  philosopner  his  fame  rests  upon  his  work 
'The  Wars  of  God,*  which  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
a  discussion  of  those  questions  which  Maimoni- 
des left  in  a  vague  state  or  in  which  he  opposed 
Aristotelian  principles.  Gersonides  clings  more 
closely  to  Aristotle  than  any  other  Jewish 
philosopher,  and  thus  represents  the  climax  of 
Aristotelian  influence  in  Jewish  theology.  If 
Maimonides  is  dependent  upon  Ibn  Sina's  in- 
terpretation of  Aristotle,  Gersonides  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  adaptation  of  Ibn  Roshd's 
(or  Averroes')  exposition  of  the  Aristotelian 
system  to  Judaism  and  which  involved  a  more 
radical  departure  from  orthodoxy.  In  a  conflict 
between  reason  and  religion,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  give  the  preference  to  reason.  He  ranges 
himself  on  tne  side  of  the  scholastic  realists 
and  follows  the  arguments  of  the  latter  in 
maintaining  that  the  intellect  inasmuch  as  it 
consists  ot  conceived  ideas  having  a  real  ex- 
istence may  survive  after  the  body  decays.  In 
opposition  to  Maimonides,  he  claims  that  certain 
attributes,  such  as  knowledge,  can  be  predicated 
of  God  but  that  divine  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
placed  on  a  par  with  human  knowledge  in  any 
such  particular.  Through  the  wide  divergence 
between  the  two,  he  opens  the  way  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will  in  the  face  of  God's  omniscience. 
Perhaps  the  most  ori^nal  part  of  his  philosophy 
is  his  view  of  creation,  assuming  as  he  does 
that  from  eternity  there  existed  inert  and  un- 
determined matter,  devoid  of  form,  to  whidi 
G.od  at  (he  proper  time  bestowed  form,  Ufe  and 
motion.  He  thus  occupies  a  middle  iiosition 
between  those  who  accepted  tile  cternitv  of 
matter  and  those  who  admitted  the  creatio  ex 
nihilo. 
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I.—  The  revolt  a^ainsi  Aristoteliai)- 
n  the  following  century,  the  chief  rep- 
s   of    the    movement    beiiif;    Chasdai 
ben  Abraham   (or  ben  Jehuda)   Crcscas  (1340- 


_   .    t  against   the  subjection  of   Jewish 

dieology  to  the  tenets  of  the  Aristotetiam, 
whether  of  xbit  Avicenna-Maimonides  or  of  the 
Aver  roes- Gerson  ides  type.  He  criticizes  the  26 
AristoteUan  propositions  adopted  by  Maimon- 
ides  as  the  basis  of  his  doctrine  of  the  FirR 
Cause,  and  endeavors  to  show  that  throttfi^ 
rcveialion  alone  can  the  belief  in  the  unity  of 
God  be  established.  Against  Maimonides  he 
assumes  that  attributes  can  be  assigned  to  God 
without  involving  oneself  in  contradictions.  As 
the  six  fundamental  doctrines  of  Judaism  he 
sets  np  the  omniscience,  omnipotence  and  prov- 
idence of  God,  prophecy,  freedom  of  the  will 
and  recognition  of  a  purpose  in  creation.  As 
the  purpose  of  God's  creation  of  the  world  he 
aistunes  the  happiness  of  man's  soul,  though 
admitting  that  this  happiness  is  not  fully  realised 
imtil  after  death  when  the  soul  eutcis  into 
higher  realms  of  existence.  The  soul  is  in- 
dependent of  knowledge  and  man's  highest  per- 
fection is  reached  not  through  Imowledge  but 
through  love  of  God's  law,  and  obedience  to  iL 
JoMpb  Albo.— Crcscas'  pupil  Jose[^  Albo 
develops  the  themes  of  bis  master  still  further. 
In  his  'Principles'  he  plants  himself  even 
more  securely  on  the  basis  of  revelation,  main- 
taining  that  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  outcome  of 
revelation  establishes  the  claim  of  Judaism  for 
all  times  as  the  only  true  rehgion.  Instead  of 
six,  he  sets  up  three  principles  as  fundamental 
to  this  true  religion,  (1)  the  existence  of  God, 
(2)  revelation  and  (3)  rewards  for  the  observ- 
ance of  God's  laws  and  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience, Albo  may  be  called  the  philosopher 
of  Jewish  orthodoxy  par  excellence,  and  the 
only  feature  of  this  orthodoxy  that  is  perhaps 
not  accentuated  with  its  full  force  is  the  Mes- 
sianic doctrine  which  is  obscured  by  that  of 
divine  retribution.  Such  was  the  popularity 
of  Albo's  work  that  it  eclipsed  the  glory  of 
Maimonides.  The  philosophical  movement 
among  the  Jews  thus  issues,  as  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, in  the  triumph  ot  orthodoxy.  With 
the  breaking  of  the  bond  between  the  prevailing 
Aristotelian  systems  and  Judaism,  a  distinctive 
religious  philosophy  among  the  Jews,  for  the 
time  bring  at  least,  comes  to  an  end.  Instead, 
we  have,  as  the  next  step  in  the  realm  of  spec- 
ulation, the  tendency  toward  mysticism,  which 
became  more  marked  as  the  ages  passed  on, 
until  in  the  16th  century  it  successfully  stifled 
all  efforts  at  independent  speculation.  The 
dark  period  of  persecution  which  the  Jews  en- 
countered, leaiMng  in  Spain  to  their  expulsion 
at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and  to  iheir 
more  or  less  complete  isolation  from  the  life 
around  them  by  the  establishment  of  gheiios, 
either  voluntary  or  enforced,  in  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  Poland,  Russia  and  even  Holland, 
was  also  a  factor  in  bringing  the  philosophical 
movement  among  them  to  a  temporary  close. 
■Thus  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  the 
study  and  interpretation  of  the  Talmud,  with- 
out reference  to  extraneous  cnrrents  of 
thought,  furnished  by  the  side  of  absorption  In 
cabalistic  lore  the  outlet  for  inteHertual  ener- 
gies.    See  article  The  Cabala  in  this  section. 


Spinoza.—  In  a  measnre  Baruch  Spinoza 
( 1632-77)  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  representative 
of  Jewish  philosophy  because  of  the  influence 
exerted  upon  him  in  his  youthful  training  by 
Maimonides,  Gersotiides  and  Crescas,  but  his 
thought  inrning  into  the  new  direction  given 
to  pnilosoidtical  speculation  by  the  movement 
that  dates  from  Descartes  he  developed  a  sys- 
tem in  which  Judaism  as  a  revealed  religion  had 
no  part  The  breaking  away  from  scholasli- 
cisra  opened  up  new  aspects,  and  Spinoza  takes 
his  place  in  the  general  history  of  philosophy 
rather  than  in  the  religious  philosophy  of  Juda- 
ism, and  this  despite  the  fact  that  there  arc 
features  in  his  system  which  can  be  directly 
traced  to  some  of  the  Jewish  philosophers  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Thus  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  Spinoza's  attitude  toward  the  problem  of 
determinism  was  derived  from  Crescas,  as  like- 
wise the  emphasis  he  lays  upon  the  love  of  God, 
tether  than  knowledge  as  the  highest  htmian 
quality.  From  Maimonides  he  appears  to  ob- 
tain the  view  that  Time  arose  in  Creation  and 
not  the  reverse.  His  attitude  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  divine  attributes  also  points  to  the  in- 
fhience  of  Jewish  philosophers.  His  break, 
however,  with  die  prevailing  form  of  Judaism 
was  so  complete,  as  illustrated  not  merely  by 
his  excommunication  but  by  his  departure  from 
the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Pentateuchal-i^ws 
as  a  special  dispensation  for  the  Jews  derived 
directly  from  the  divine  source  through  Moses, 
as  to  place  him  outside  of  the  rank  of  Jewish 
philosophers.  His  svstem,  however,  furnishes 
a  link  between  Jewish  theology  and  the  currents 
of  the  later  philosophical  systems  like  those  of 
Leibnitz  and  Wolfl  (built  up  largely  under  the 
influence  of  Spinoza,  thou|;h  with  an  endeavor 
to  escape  from  his  conclusions),  so  that  when 
toward  the  end  of  die  18th  century  the  Jews 
once  more  began  to  take  their  place  within  the 
world's  activities,  the  influence  of  Spinoza  on 
specifically  Jewish  thought  also  began  to  make 
itself  fell.  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  mediator 
between  Judaism  and  the  external  world,  though 
a  follower  of  Wolff's  system,  yet  derives  some 
of  his  views  from  Spinoza,  and  Solomon  Mai- 
mon,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  early  exponents 
of   the   Kantian   {thilosophy,   passed   through   a 

feriod  of  domination  of  Spinoiastic  philosophy, 
ndeed  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  Spinoza  s 
pantheism  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  word  of 
Jewish  religious  philosophy,  though  it  involves 
the  discarding  of  the  specific  doctrine  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  a 
certain  sense,  Spinoza  is  the  last  Jewish  philos- 
opher.   See  Smnoza. 

The  attitude  of  Mendelssohn  and  Maimon 
toward  the  systems  prevailing  in  their  days  is 
typical  of  modern  Judaism,  the  exponents  of 
which  are  swayed,  as  are  the  exponents  of 
Christianity,  by  the  currents  of  thought  arising 
on  the  basis  of  scientific  investigations  outside 
of  the  domain  of  religious  belief  —  either  ac- 
cepting the  modem  attitude  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  existence,  or  endeavoring  to  confront 
it.    Whether  conditions  will  ever  arise  that  will 


throughout  the  more  intelligent  religious  world 
to  seek  the  essence  of  religion  in  the  heart 
and  soid  of  man  and  to  lay  the  main  emphasis 
of  the  religious  life  upon  conduct  rather  than 
upon  speculation  is  unfavorable  to  the  c 
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of    such   ctmditions,   either  in  Judaism  or  in 
Christianity. 
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UoKsis  Jastrow,  Jb., 
Professor  of  Semitic   Languages,  and  Libra- 
rian.   University  of  Pennsylvania. 

6.  THE  TEW  IN  ART,  SCIENCE  AND 
LITERATURE.  It  is  a  ta^k  of  much  diffi- 
culty to  describe  the  influence  which  the  Jews 
in  all  ages  have  exercised  on  art,  science  and 
literature;  for  a  period  of  more  than  3,000 
years  will  have  to  be  considered,  while  the 
Jews  have  not  oaiy  shared  all  the  ^reat  devel- 
opments of  humanity's  intcllectaal  life,  but  hare 
blended  therewith  the  views  which  are  at  the 
basis  of  their  own  individuality.  The  culture 
of  thejews  is  bound  up  with  that  of  antiquity, 
with  Christianiiy's  origin  and  development,  all 
important  movements  of  the  Middle  Ages,  all 
grades  of  development  and  tendencies  of  the 
modem  era.  While  it  takes  part  in  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  past  and  present,  whose 
struggles  and  sorrows  il  shares,  it  becomes  a 
complement  of  universal  cnltnre,  hut  with  an 
organism  which  aids  in  its  turn  the  recognition 
of  the  universal . 

Art. —  It  is  conceivable  how  a  people  of  sudi 
positive  monotheistic  belief  should  have  only 
sli^Uy   cuhiyated    an.    Such    cultivation   be- 
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longed  rather  to  a  race  which  had  received  the 
surname  of  lajdiet,  or  beauty,  in  the  (genealogical 
record  of  Noah,  thus  symbolizing  its  mission. 
It  was,  however,  the  mission  of  the  Hebrews 
to  know  God  and  spread  this  knowledge 
tfai-oughout  the  world.  The  older  Talmudists 
assigned  to  Hellas  the  cultivation  of  beauty,  to 
Judaea  that  of  religious  truth.  In  fact  certain 
lines  of  art  were  condemned  by  the  Hebrews 
because  they  led  to  idolatry,  to  imitating  and 
deifying  nature,  which  in  the  Jewish  religion 
was  secondary  to  God,  as  the  world's  creator. 
Poetry,  however,  chiefly  the  lyric,  and  music 
were  zealously  cultivated  —  in  these  fields  they 
equalled  the  most  important  achievements  of 
other  races  in  antiquity  or  surpassed  them  in 
many  respects.  Unquestionably  the  Jew's 
capacity  for  music  is  an  old  inheritance  of  his 
race.  Architecture,  too,  with  its  side-lines,  was 
familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  judging  from  their 
temples,  gardens,  pleasure  groun(fi.  The  plas- 
tic arts  and  painting  were  not  cultivated  from 
religious  motives,  not  from  any  want  of  taste 
or  capacity.  The  mimic  art,  for  a  simitar  rea- 
son, was  adopted  at  a  late  period,  but  with 
great  success.  The  dance  had  been  early  de- 
veloped into  an  art,  and  with  musical  accom-' 
paniment.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  nur- 
ture and  development  of  an  was  neidier  the 
task  nor  the  strength  of  old  Israel,  which  lacked 
all  the  conditions  to  tts  growth.  The  period  of 
national  prosperity  under  Solomon  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  most  favorable  time  for  such  ar- 
tistic achievements,  occurred  at  too  early  a 
stage  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
race,  and  when  this  gradually  reached  its  ma- 
turity art  found  little  sunshine. 

In  Ihe  Middle  Ages. — A  similar  condition 
occurred  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  to  a  greater 
degree.  Persecution,  leading  to  incessant  wan- 
dering from  city  to  city,  and  land  to  land,  pre- 
vented any  growth  of  art,  even  in  countries 
where  the  Jews  enjo^d  comparative  rest  for 
some  centuries.  In  Spain,  of  all  lands,  where 
they  dwelt  in  free  competition  with  the  Arabs, 
shared  joyously  the  pleasures  of  life,  hard- 
ened themselves  in  knightly  exercises,  sang  and 
danced,  spoke  the  vernacular  like  a  mother 
tongue,  and  participated  in  intellectual  progress, 
the  retigioBS  prohibition  against  idolatry  was 
carried  out  by  the  rabbis  to  the  extremest 
limit.  Islam,  with  its  fanatic  hostility  to  plas- 
tic art,  was  a  worthy  model ;  not  only  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  Deity,  but  that  of  living 
beings,  man  and  animal,  was  not  allowed.  Yet 
we  hear  in  Spain  of  a  famous  Jewish  portrait 
painter,  whose  name  is  unknown ;  and  in  Ti- 
tian's aays,  on  the  border  lines  of  the  15th  and 
l6th  centuries,  we  learn  of  an  Italian  portrait 
painter  and  illustrator,  Mose  dal  Castellaizo, 
who  attained  high  fame  in  art-)oving  Venice 
and  then  elsewhere  in  Italy. 

Art  in  Ihe  Synagojme ~ One  form  of  art 
was  cultivated  by  the  Jews  in  (he  Middle  Ages 
—  the  ecclesiastical.  If  the  synagogue  interior 
was  ustially  free  from  any  decoration,  there 
were  exceptions,  when  this  was  permitted,  if 
rabbinical  authorities  assented.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  sages  in  the  15th  century  flowed 
painting  of  forms  of  animals  and  plants  in  the 
synagogue  on  Hie  ground  that  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  the  Jew  becoming  an  Idolater. 
Hence    we    find    in    the    synagogue    windows 
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r'med  gla^s  and  on  the  wiJU  birds  jud  plants. 
some  MSS-  of  praycrbooks  and  ritual  works 
the  illuslralion  is  a  real  adomtnent^an  art 
that  attained  great  development  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages.  The  goldsmith's  art  and  silver 
embroidery  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the 
scrolls  of  the  law,  the  curtains,  coverings,  little 
bells,  goblels,  lamps  and  other  objects  used  in 
the  synagogue,  reached  high  perfection  in  the 

In  the  Modern  Era.— As  the  Jews,  first  in 
Germany,  in  the  second  half  of  the  18lh  cen- 
tury, again  participated  in  the  nation's  intellec- 
tual activity,  ihey  devoted  their  attention  to 
every  branch  of  an.  Hardly  half  a  century 
after  their  emancipation,  they  number  in  Ger- 
many prominent  painters  who  rank  among  the 
ablest  in  their  profession,  like  Ediiard  Bende- 
mann,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  older  historical 
school;  Philipp  Veil,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
reipreseiitaiaves  of  ecclesiastical  art;  Eduard 
Magnus,  Julius  Muhr,  Moritz  Oppenheim, 
whose  'Pictures  from  the  Old  Jewish  Family 
Life'  have  acquired  fame;  Solomon  Hart,  the 
first  Jewish  Academician  in  England.  In  our 
day  Jewish  painters  are  prominent  in  every 
.lani  To  mention  the  most  eminent,  let  us  re- 
call the  Hollander  Josef  Israels,  the  English 
Academician  S.  J.  Solomon,  the  Austrian  por- 
trait painter  Leopold  Horowitz,  the  French  his- 
torical painter  Eugene  Vidiel,  the  genre  artist 
Friedrich  Friedlander.  the  Belgian  painter  Carl 
Jaeoby,  with  names  like  Herman  Junker,  Max 
Kahc,  Louis  Neustatter,  Felix  Possart,  Toby 
Rosenthal,— one  of  the  few  American  genre 
painters  with  a  reputation  in  Europe  —  the 
great  Swedish  painter  Geskel  Salomon,  Na- 
thaniel Sichel,  Isidor  Kaufmann,  Philipp 
Aarons,  Henry  Baron,  M.  Verner  David  Bles 
—  \he  dozen  of  Dutch  painters  —  Karl  Heinrich 
Bloch,  Felix  Borchardt,  L^os  Bruck,  Friedrich 
Kraus,  the  Polish  historical  painter  Alexander 
Lesser,  the  French  idyl  painter  Emile  L£vy. 
Leopold  Pollack,  Fehx  Heinrich  and  Karl 
Schlesinger,  Gustav  Wertheimer.  Jples  Worms, 
F.  Hirsienberg,  Philipp  Laszlo,  Samuel  Hirsch- 
felder,  Herman  Struck.  Isaac  Snowman,  the 
American  Henry  Mosler,  Geo.  D.  M,  Pcbtotto. 
Ernest  Peixotto.  M.  A.  Woolf.  In  the  modem 
movement,  Max  Liebermann.  Lesser  Ury  and 
Louis  Corinth  are  amons  the  leaders.     Strange 

say,  Russia  has  expelled  the  most  painters. 


Henry  Wolf  and  Jacques  Reich  have  acquired 
high  rank.  In  sculpture  one  can  mention  as 
pre-eminent  the  Russian  Marcus  Antokolski, 
then  the  American  M.  J.  Ezekiel  and  Ephraim 
Keyser,  the  French  Antoni  Adam  Solomon,  E. 
Soldi,  Em.  Hanneaux,  L.  Asiruc;  the  Hungarian 
Max  Klein,  the  Belgian  Charles  Samuel,  the 
German  Lotiis  Sussman  Hellbom,  the  Russian 
Leopold  Bernstamm,  Henrilc  Glycenstein, 
Charlc;  Gunzburg.  In  architecture  may  be 
mentioned,  in  Europe,  Max  Fleischer,  Georg  J. 
Hilzi^,  W.  Stiassny,  Richard  Wolflen  stein, 
Ludwig  Levi.  Frederick  Marcks,  Adolf  Wolff, 
Siegmund  Taussig ;  the  American  Dankmar 
Adler,  Arnold  W.  Brunner,  Henry  Fembach. 
Edgar  M.  Lazarus,  S.  B.  Ejsendratn.  As  med- 
alists and  engravers  few  names  surpass  in  ex- 


cellence   A.    Abrahamson,    Salomon    Bucher, 
Jacques  Karl  and  Leopold  Wiener. 

Mitsic. —  Through  all  the  stages  of  his  his- 
tory, music  was  always  close  to  the  Jew.  In 
antiquity  it  accompanied  the  Temple  service,  in 
the  Uiddie  Ages  it  comforted  the  home  and  in 
the  modem  era  it  was  to  reacii  high  devek>p- 
ment  The  long  list  of  composers,  musical 
artists  and  directors  is  opened  bv  the  English- 
man, John  Barnett,  and  there  follow  Sir  Julius 
Benedict,  Meyerbeer,  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy,  J.  F.  Halevy,  George  Biiet,  Anton  Ru- 
beii^tem,  Jacques  Offenbach,  Ignatz  Briill,  Karl 
Goldmart  Frederic  Cowcn,  Ferd.  David,  Fried- 
rich  Gemsheim.  Ferd.  Hitler.  Eduard  Lassen, 
Ignatz  Moschelcs,  Moritz  Moszkowsid,  Sieg- 
fried Ochs,  Julius  Schulhoff,  Jules  Cohen,  Josef 
Dessauer,  Baron  A.  Franchetti,  Ferd.  Gumbert, 
Adalbert  von  Golds chmidt,  Leopold  Auer,  H. 
W.  Ernst,  J.  Joachim,  E.  Reminyi,  H.  Wieni- 
awsld,  H.  and  A,  Griinfeld,  David  Popper,  H. 
Herz.  M.  Rosenthal,  Karl  Taussig,  Karl  Hey- 
mann,  M.  J.  Gusikow,  L.  Damrosch,  S.  Sulzer, 
Herman  Levi,  Gustav  Mahler,  Julius  Stem,  L. 
Lewandowski,  and  the  artistes  Gotilde  Klee- 
berg.  Soi^e  Jaffe,  Dona  EibenschuEz,  Berthc 
Marx,  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  the  American 

Thi  Stage. —  In  dtamaiic  art  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Jew  have  been  conspicuous.  Amon^ 
actors,  'singers,  theatrical  directors,  managers, 
in  every  civilized  land,  there  is  a  lengthy  list  of 
Jewish  names.  To  mention  the  most  prominent, 
as  operatic  and  concert  singers,  there  are  Leo- 
pold Demuth,  Georg  Henschel,  Paul  Kalisch, 
Leopold  Landau,  Nikolaus  Rothmiihl,  Julius 
Ueban,  Heinrich  Sontheim,  John  Braham,  lose 
Lederer,  Pauline  Lucca,  the  sisters  Grisi,  Lola 
Beelh,  Juditha  Pasta,  Caroline  Gompertz,  Rosa 
Olitzka.  Among  famous  actors  and  actresses 
are  Rachel  Felix  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Adolf 
von  Sonnenthal,  E.  Worms,  S.  Berr,  L.  Bamay, 
Anton  Ascher,  Bogtimil  Dawison,  Ludwig 
Dessoir,  Siegwart  Friedmann,  Alfred  Hert7, 
Maximilian  Ludwig,  Gustav  Kadelburg,  Ernest 
von  Possart,  Emrich  Robert,  Moritz  Rott,  Emil 
Thomas.  In  America,  the  names  of  Aaron  J., 
Jonas  B.  and  Moses  J.  Phillips.  Mordecai  NoaJi, 
Emanuel  and  S.  B.  H.  Judah  occur  in  the  early 
history  of  the  American  stage  as  playwrights 
and  actors,  and  in  more  recent  days  tlie  Wal- 
hcks,  Madeline  Henriques,  both  of  Jewisli  ori- 
gin. David  Warfield,  H.  Conried,  Jacob  Adler. 

Science. —  'Knowledge  and  luniers  tan  ding* 
were  ever  regarded  in  Israel  as  the  fiiidicst 
palladium  from  the  earliest  ages  of  its  national 
history  to  the  present  day.  'The  priest  was  the 
commimity's  teacher  and  physician  as  well.  In 
later  timet  when  the  diSeivnt  sciences  were 
separated  from  each  other  more  and  more,  the 
rabbis  of  the  Talmudic  era  not  only  recom- 
mended such  avocations  te  the  faithful,  but 
zealously  devoted  themselves  to  such  pursuits. 
Many  Talmudic  teadiers  were  physicians. 
astronomers,  mathematicians,  jurists.  In  the 
Talmud  principles  of  geometry  are  stated,  which 
agree  with  the  modem  rules.  Its  computation 
of  the  calendar  rested  upon  the  finest  astron- 
omical observation.  The  number  of  bones  in 
the  human  body  is  given  exactly  as  in  modern 
anatomy.  In  .the  Middle  Ages  the  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Sciences  included  chiefiy  three  (usciplines 
—  astronomy,  which  was  connected  with  mathe- 
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maiics  and  geometry,  medicine  and  philosophy. 
In  all  these  fields  the  Jews  have  accomplished 
much,  in  some  decree  Uiey  have  been  pioneers, 
particularly  in  Spain  and  North  Africa,  where 
they  could  develop  unchecked  The  foundation 
of  mediaeval  mathematics  —  the  'Abnagest  >  of 
Ptolemy,  and  oi  tnedisval  boiany  —  the  *Flant 
Lore'  of  Dioscorldes,  Jews  brought  to  Europe. 
It  was.  Abraham  (b.  Chija)  wlio  wrote  the 
first  textbook  of  geometry  that  Europe 
could  boast  of ;  it  was  a  Jew  who  brought 
to  Europe  the  Arabiclndian  numbers;  a  Jew 
whose  observations  on  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  axis  cleared  the  way  for  the  immortal 
astronomer  who,  as  he  arranged  his  svstem  of 
the  world,  had  to  have  transJated  into  Latin  the 
Arabic  writings  of  diat  lew,  Jacob  ibn  Machir. 
A  French  Jew  fumished  an  approximation  for 
incommensurable  nnmbcrs ;  a  Spanish  Jew  was 
the  first  to  apply  decimal  fractions  in  the  ex- 
traction of  the  square  root.  Ai  Jewish  astron- 
omers, among  the  Arabs,  are  mentioned  Mas- 
challab,  Sabl  el  Taberi,  Sind  ben  Ali,  !bn  Sima- 
weih,  etc.,  through  whom  the  Arabs  already  in 
the  8ih  centary  became  acquainted  with  Indian 
medicine  and  astronomy,  before  the  Greek  sci- 
ences bad  been  introduced  Natural  philosophy 
and  medicine,  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
formed  often  the  transition  from  the  halakha 
to  the  kagada,  and  knowledge  of  these  sciences 
could  not  therefore  have  been  unknown  to  the 
teachers  of  the  law. 

Medicine. — Jews  have  performed  the  most 
important  service  in  the  department  of  medi- 


byter  Aaron,  a  valuable  medical  work  of  antiq- 
uity. Nearly  all  the  works  of  the  Greeks  and 
Arabs,  the  Syrians  and  Indians,  the  Nestorians 
and  Christians,  were  brought  to  Euro&e  by 
Jews  and  thus  rescued  from  oblivion.  These 
very  writings  were  then,  mostly  by  Jews,  again 
translated  into  Arabic  More  than  200  stKh 
translations  have  been  restored  b^  modern 
bibliography  out  of  the  dust  of  libraries.  Their 
activity  was  precious  for  the  history  of  the 
sciences  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Entire  families 


were  the  first  teachers  of  medicine  at  the  first 
European  high  schools  of  Salerno  and  Mont- 
pelier.  Whether  this  is  a  fact  or  not  it  is  in 
every  case  proved,  what  the  history  of  medicine 
illustrates,  ibat  the  labors  of  the  Tews  in  this 
field  during  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Ages 
belong  to  the  ^eatest  achievements  in  that  sci- 
ence, which  without  such  activitjr  could  hardly 
be  thought  of  as  existing.  In  those  days,  too, 
Jews  were  body- physicians  of  po^s  and  em- 
perors, of  sultans  and  notabilities  in  many 
countries. 

Present  Day  Medical  Scientists. —  To-day 
this  tendency  has  been  naturally  strengtbeneC, 
with  the  result  that  in  all  lands  fews  arc  amoi^ 
the  most  eminent  physicians  and  medical  inves- 
tigators. We  need  mention  only  the  names  of 
Ludwig  Traube,  Herman  Senator,  August 
Hirsch,  Jacob  Henle,  Eduard  Henoch,  Albert 
Neisser,  Robert  Remalc  Julius  Paf{el,  Karl 
Stork,  &nit  Zuckerhanal,  Johann  Schnitzler, 
Adolf  Politzer  Paul  Ehrlich,  Julius  Cohnheim, 
Wilhelm  Ebstein,  H.  Zeissel,  Jac  Fischcl,  August 
Wasserman,  Ludwig  Mautfaner,  Karl  Weigert, 
Victor  Birdi-Hirsdifeld,  John  Lebert,  Heinrich 


Jacobson,  Julius  Wolf,  Tacob  Gottstein.  in  Ger- 
many; Germain  Ste,  Georges  Hayman,  Sieg- 
mimd  Rosenalein  and  Jacob  Stokvis,  in  Hol- 
land; Sir  Felix  Semon,  in  London;  G.  Valentin 
and  Moritz  Schiff,  in  Switzerland;  Gottlieb 
Cluge,  in  Belgium;  Max  Manddstamm,  Josef 
Bertenson,  in  Russia;  Elias  Cohen-Pasha,  in 
Turkey,  in  the  United  States  it  would  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  50  names  and  more 
could  be  dted  of  Jewish  physicians  and  medical 
experts  who  are  leaders  in  their  profession  in 
every  dty  and  included  in  college  faculties.  It 
was  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  who  was  chosen 
director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Pre 


Bernstein,  Herman  and  Immanuel  Munk, 
Nathan  Zuntz,  i  si  dor  Rosenthal. 

Natural  Sciences. —  In  the  natural  sciences, 
Jews  number  distinguished  names  in  the  varied 
lines  of  research.  The  most  famous  botanists 
are  Ferdinand  Cohn,  N.  Prin^heim,  Julius 
Sachs.  Among  the  eminent  chemists  are  Victor 
Meyer,  whose  discoveries  were  remarkable, 
Adolf  Pinner,  Rafael  Meldola,  Karl  Lieber- 
mann,  Oscar  Liebreich,  Georg  Lunge,  H.  G. 
Magnus.  As  geologists,  mineralogists  and  pa- 
Igeologists  one  may  include  Emil  Coheti,  Angelo 
Heilprin.  In  physics  a  name  of  international 
prominence  is  Heinrich  Hertz,  famous  for  his 
discoveries  in  electricity  and  magnetism,  widi 
F.  J.  Pisko,  P.  T,  Ries,  who  was  the  first  Jew- 
ish Academician  in  Germany,  and  Arthur 
Schuster  in  England,  As  zoolc^sts,  we  can 
refer  to  MendeTsscrfm's  contemporary,  M.  E, 
Bloch,  to  Emil  Selenka,  H.  Gabriel,  E.  Laden- 
burg,  G.  Lehfeld,  Leo  Graett. 

Mathtmalics. —  For  centuries  Jews  have 
studied  mathematics.  Their  sagaaty,  gift  of 
combination,  power  of  thourfit,  have  won  sigiial 
success.  The  rabbis  of  the  Talmud  had  mathe- 
matical ability.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  science 
of  mathematics  was  preparation  for  philosophy. 
In  this  field  Jews  were  intermediaries  and  trans- 
lators, as  well  as  independent  authors.  They 
were  employed  in  editing  the  Alfonsine  Tables 
—  the  chief  being  Isaac  Ibn  Sid,  with  Judah  b. 
Salomo  Cohen  and  Samuel  Levi.  One  of  the 
leading  medieval  Biblical  commentators,  Abra- 
ham Ibn  Ezra,  was  regarded  by  the  Catholic 
Middle  Ages  as  patron  of  mathematics.  In 
later  centuries  Jews  displayed  similar  interest 
in  thai  science,  and  to-day  they  number  leaders 
in  the  line.  For  instance,  we  may  mention 
Leopold  Kronecker,  Felix  Klein,  Immanuel 
Fuchs,  S.  Spitier,  W.  Konigsberger,  Meyer 
Hirsch^  Georg  and  Kortiz  Cantor,  Oscar  Min- 
kowski, J.  Rosanes,  G.  Schonfiiess,  S.  Wein- 
garten,  -Ch.  Sionimski,  Herman  Schapiro,  Maur- 
ice Levi,  J.  J.  Sylvester.  In  astronomy  can  be 
included  Wilhelm  Beer.  Wilhelm  Goldschmidt, 
Adolf  Hirsch,  Robert  Rubenson,  E.  Schwarzs- 
child,  Prof.  Harold  Jacoby,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
verwty. 

Travel  and  Exploration. —  To  turn  from 
traversing  the  skies  with  the  telescope  to 
traversing  the  earth  in  the  interests  of  scien- 
tific research,  we  find  a  large  number  of  Jewish 
travelers  who  have  penetrated  distant  lands. 
From  the  legendary  Eldad-ha-Dani  of  the  9th 
century,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  and  Petachia  of 
Regensburg  down  to  the  men  who  ^ared  the 
sea-journeys  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Italians,  and  accompanied  Columbiis  . 
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and  Vasco  de  Gama,  lo  our  time,  a  Ien(!thy  list 
could  be  given.  In  recent  times  can  be  men- 
tioned J.  J.  Benjamin,  Jacob  Saphir.  J.  Halevy, 
while  among  explorers  are  Emin  Pasha,  Emil 
Bessel,  Oscar  Neumann,  Eduard  Giaser,  Her- 
I  Vambery,  Edonard  Foa,  Adolph  Strauss, 


s  associated  with  Arctic  research.  In  this  con- 
nection may  be  recalled  the  labors  of  Jews  in 
engineering,  science  and  invention,  etc.,  with 
Jos.  Hirsch,  Maurice  Levy,  J,  Bachman  for 
France^  K  Herman  and  G.  Schlesinger  for 
Germany,  Mendes  C<rfien,  Emil  Berliner,  Eiias 
E.  Riesj  Albert  Edward  Woolf,  E.  Zalinski  for 
the  United  States.  Here,  too,  may  be  included 
prominent  names  in  numismatics,  statistics  and 
economics.  In  the  iatter  branrfi  Profs,  E.  R. 
A.  Seligman  and  J.  H.  Hollander  are  author- 
ities in  the  United  States;  A.  RaflaJovicz  in 
Russia ;  L.  Luzzatti,  Leone  Wollenberg  in 
Italy;  as  statisticians,  Maurice  Block  is  pre- 
eminent in  France,  Josef  Korosi  in  Hungary, 
while  Leone  Levi  did  useful  work  in  Enf[Tand. 
Here  belong  the  founders  of  modem  Socialism 
—  David  Ricardo,  Karl  Marx,  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle,  E.  Bernstein,  with  J.  Jastrow,  Max  Hirsch, 
Edgar  Loening,  E.  Warscfaauer,  Ludwig  Ham- 
burger. As  numismatists  we  can  refer  to  Julius 
Friedlander,  Wilhelm  Lowy,  A.  Meritacher, 
Leopold  Hamburger,  M.   A.  Levy. 

Law.—  Biblical  and  TalmucUc  Itvislation 
shows  clearly  that  the  Jews  from  olden  da^ 
^owed  speciaJ  inclination  toward  law  Mid  its 
interpretation.  Coworkers  in  the  compilation 
of  tne  Pandects,  they  furnish  distinguished 
jurists,  judges  and  lawyers.  In  France  they 
can  point  to  Adolphe  Crcnrieux,  August  B^dar- 
rides,  A.  Lycm-Caen;  in  England  to  Sir  George 
Jessel,  Sir  George  Lewis,  J.  Waley,  Earl  Read- 
ingj  in  Holland  to  the  Assers,  Goudsmit,  G6de- 
froi ;  in  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary,  to 
Eduard  Gans,  Levin  Goldschmidt,  Paul  Laband. 
Karl  Grnnhut,  Herman  Staub,  Heinrich  Har- 
burger,  Heinrich  Wiener,  H.  Friedeberg,  H. 
Makower,  Eduard  von  Simson.  Wolfgang  Wes- 
sely,  David  Rubi,  Ferd.  Frensdorf,  Julius 
Unger,  Max  Neada,  H.  Demburg,  J.  Giaser;  in 
America  they  include  a  number  of  State  and 
city  jndges. 

Philosophy.—  Recent  writers  call  the  Jews 
•the  people  of  philosophy,"  at(d  in  fact  to  re- 
flect on  the  hignest  questions  of  life  has  ever 
been  their  custom.  Philosophy  was  regarded 
amMig  ihem  as  one  of  the  weightiest  sciences  — 
both  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  to-day.  We 
have  to  thank  the  Jews  for  the  diffusion  in 
Europe  of  Neo-Platonism,  for  beinp  interme- 
diaries between  the  Arab  and  Christian  philos- 
ophy, for  the  basis  of  Scholasticism,  the  popu- 
larizing of  Greek  philosoi>hy  in  Europe,  and 
(he  birth  of  a  new  conception  of  the  universe. 
In  the  construction  of  this  new-world  philos- 
ophy, above  all  else  in  spreading  the  systems  of 
Kant,  Hegel  and  Schopenhauer,  Jews  have 
taken  a  conspicuous  part.  Among  the  Alexan- 
drian philosophers  Philo  is  pre-eminent,  Solo- 
mon Ibn  Gabirol  opened  a  new  path  for  Plato- 
nism,  and  was  Scholasticism's  pioneer,  Moses 
Maimonides  raised  Aristotelianism  to  lipccula- 
tive  heights.  (See  article  Jewish  Phiudsophi- 
CAL  Wbiteeb  in  this  section).  Baruch  Spinoza 
was  influenced  by  him  and  later  investigators, 
who  were  more  iodined  to  mysticism.    Jews 


were  associated  with  the  achievements  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Humanism,  because  they  were 
teachers  of  the  leaders  of  those  movements.  It 
was  Moses  Mendelssohn  who  popularized 
I^iilosophy.  Markus  Heri  and  Salomon  Mai- 
mon,  Lazarus  Bendavid,  were  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  Kant,  whose  most  important  repre- 
sentative in  the  new  philosophy  is  Prof.  Her- 
mann Cohen  of  Marburg.  The  founders  of 
the  school  of  folk-psychology,  Moritz  Lazarus 
and  H.  Steinlhal,  champion  Herbart'a  philos- 
ophy. Hegel's  best  followers  were  Eduard 
Gans  and  Julius  Braniss ;  Schopenhauer's  most 
ardent  disciples,  Julius  Frauenstidt,  D.  Asher, 
Moritz  Venetianer.  In  addition  bekm^  to  philos- 
ophy Ludwig  Stein,  H.  Bergson,  Adolpn  Las- 
sot^  S.  L.  Steinhcim,  Adolphe  Franck,  S.  Alex- 
ander. 


—  such  as  G.  Ascoli.  jule*  Oppert,  Jao* 
Bemavs,  Theodor  Gompertz,  Mi<mle  Amari, 
Theoclor  Benfey,  M,  Breal,  James  and  Arstee 
Darmesteter,  Jos.  and  Hartwtg  Derenbouf^,  H. 
Weil,  W.  Frennd.  Julius  Farst.  Lazarus  Geiger, 
Theodor  Golds liicker,  Ignatz  Goldzihcr,  I. 
Hal£vy,  Wilhelm  Bacher,  H.  Hirschfeld,  S. 
Landauer,  Gustav  Weill,  A.  Harkavy,  Salomon 
Munk,  Adolf  Mussafia,  Daoiel  Sanders.  S. 
Benedetti,  L.  Kellner,  I.  GoUani,  and  in  the 
United  States,  Marcus  Jastrow,  Alexander 
Kobut,  M,  Bloom  field,  and  a  number  of 
younger  scholars  v.  ho  have  done  mucii  to 
arouse  interest  in  Semitic  Studies  at  American 


Hiitory.—  lD  the  Middle  Ag«s  history  was 
neglected  —  they  had  no  time  Ut  write  their 
history,  for  before  their  old  suSerings  were 
narrated,  new  trials  were  to  be  endured.  A 
few  chronicles  alone  survive,  with  some  Uemor. 
Books.  From  the  historian  Josephus,  of  the 
1st  century,  to  our  time,  Judaism  has  produced 
no  eminent  historian  of  the  outside  world. 
With  so  much  more  zeal  have  Jews  in  ntore 
recent  years  devoted  themselves  to  this  dc^ort- 


Sugenheim,  Alfred  Stern,  Adolf  Beer,  Ernst 
Bemheim,  Jacob  Caro,  Heinrich  FriedjutiK 
Salomon  and  Theodor  Reinach,  Julius  Scbwarz, 
Cesare  d'Ancona,  Alfred  Przibram,  R  Szanto. 
Samuel  Rotnanelli  is  the  historian  of  Veaice,  and 
Robert  Davidson  of  Florence,  Charles  Gross, 
of  Harvard,  is  an  authority  on  early  Engliih 
history,  -as  is  Felix  Liebermann  on  English  law. 
In  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  its  varied  depart- 
ments Jewish  scholars  have  naturally  displayed 
particular  ability  —  one  need  pnly  mention 
names  Tike  Graetz,  Zunz,  Jost,  Stein  Schneider, 
Geiger,  fCayserling,  Gudemann,  A.  Berliner.  In 
the  ciosely-allied  branch  of  an^heeolo^,  Charles 
Waldstein.is  a  i)re-eminent  name,  with  B.  B«- 
renson  in  art  criticism. 

Literature.— In  its  earliest  historical  pe- 
riod Israel  gave  to  humanity  its  best  achieve- 
ment in  literalure— ihe  Bible,  which  with  proph- 
ets and  psalmists,  despite  itie  latest  discoveries 
and  researches,  remains  without  a  peer  in  the 
entire  stretch  of  the  world's  literature.  Since 
the  close  of  the  Canon  until  to-day  the  Bible 
Ids  furnished  a  wealth  of  inspiration   to  the 
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poets  and  writers  of  every  race.  The  greatest 
poets  in  the  world  have  been  im(>eUe<r  by  its 
words;  it  has  exerted  a  distinct  influence  on 
the  literary  genius  of  every  European  literature, 
and  how  much  plastic  art  is  its  debtor  is  far 
from  being  appreciated. 

In  the  Early  aitd  Middle  .4ffe*.~The  first 
translation  of  a  book  into  another  language  wa3 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  — the  Sep- 
tuagint.  This  leads  us  to  the  participation  of 
Jews  in  Greek  literature.  Of  Philo.  who  has 
already  been  raentioaett  it  was  said  in  Alexan- 
dria tnat  he  wrote  as  fine  Greek  as  the  divine 
Plato.  Then  lived,  too,  the  first  Jewish  drama- 
tist, Ezekiel ;  then  a  long  line  of  philosophers, 
poets,  historians,  the  author  of  the  Sibylline 
books,  and  many  other  writers  in  Greek.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  familiarized  them- 
selves with  Arabic  literature,  under  whose  in- 
fluence the  new  Hebrew  poetry  in  Spain  devel- 
oped What  Arab  and  Jew  united  in  those  cen- 
turies accomplished  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
They  rescued  the  treasures  of  classical  antiquity 
from  oblivion  and  preserved  them  for  posterity; 
they  enriched  the  arts  and  sciences  and  truly 
promoted  the  intellecfual  growth  of  humanity. 
Jews  appear,  too,  among  the  Arab  poets,  like 
Abrahain  Ibn  Sahl,  who  is  praised  by  them  as 
one  of  the  ittost  graceful  singers  of  love,  Ibn  el 
Mudawwer,  Kasmune,  etc.  The  Indian  and 
Greek  world  of  fable  was  communicated  to 
Europe  by  Jew^,  During  the  entire  Middle 
Ages,    when    the    old    literary    treasures    were 

Kictically  lost,  they  preserved  almost  the  only 
owledge  of  those  romances,  stories  and 
fables  which  were  to  enter  modem  literature  by 
a  roundabout  way  throug[h  Arabia  and  Spain 
from  the  world  of  the  ancients  and  the  pictured 
pomp  of  India.  They  took  a  prominent  part  in 
those  stories  from  the  Orient,  which  still  serve 
as  material  for  our  narrative  literature.  Later, 
too,  when  the  Mohammedans  were  driven  from 
Spain,  the  Jews  displayed  a  lively  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  Arabic  literature  and 
language.  A  Moorish  Israelite.  Ibn  Alfange, 
wrote  the  first  'Chronicle  of  the  Cid' ;  another 
the  first  Spanish  romance:  a  tiiird  —  the  bap- 
tized Petrus  AlphonsuB  —  the  first  story  in  Ori- 
ental manner,  'Disciplina  Oericalis' :  a  fourth 
was  the  first  Castilian  troubadour,  Santob  de 
Carrion ;  and  a  fifth,  Rodrigo  de  Cola,  is  cred- 
ited ¥rith  the  anthorship  of  the  first  Spanish 
dratna  "Celeslina.'  In  the  Spanish  song- 
boofcs  of  the  15th  century  can  be  found  many 
poems  of  taptized  Jews.  At  the  same  era  Jews 
were  familiar  with  French  literature.  From  the 
glosses  of  Rashi,  the  famous  Biblical  commen- 
tator, the  old  French  language  has  been  partly 
reconstructed ;  and  Rashi's  contemporaries,  who 
through  Nicolas  of  Lyra  directly  influenced 
Luther,  already  knew  German  and  utilized  that 
tanguage.  At  the  very  period  when  ^e  JewB 
in  Germany  were  persecuted  in  the  cruelest 
fashion,  there  lived  a  Jewish  minnesinger, 
Snesskind  von  Trimberg;  a  Jew  shared  in  the 
authorship  of  'Percival.'  Their  ejwcs  and  elab- 
orations of  romantic  legends  aid  to-day  in  inter- 
preting old  German  literature. 

In  Modern  Timet. —  When  through  Lessing- 
and  Mendelssohn  the  Jews  in  literatttre,  at  least, 
were  emancipated,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
authorship  with  special  zeal.  Jewesses,  like, 
Henriette  Hera,  Rachel  VamhaRen  von  Ense. 
Dorothea  Veit,  founded  the  Berlin  Salon  and 


gave  distinct  impetus  lo  Romantidsm.  Moses 
Mendejssohn  was  not  only  a  philosopher,  but 
one  of  the  first  authors  in  the  era  of  rationalism. 
Heine  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  German  . 
lyric  poet  after  Goethe,  Ludwig  Borne  the  first 
German  critic  after  Lessing.  Berthold  Auer- 
bach  founded  the  school  of  village  tales;  Fanny 
Lewald  that  of  the  woman's  social  romance. 
Jews  have  taken  marked  interest  in  all  later 
iiterarv  movements.  One  may  mention  in  this 
field  ine  German  authors,  Karl  Beck,  Michael 
Beer,  Theodor  Creiienadi,  L.  A.  Frankl,  Leo- 
pold Kompert,  Karl  Emil  Franios,  E.  Kulke, 
Moritz  Hartmann,  L.  Kalisch,  S.  Kapper,  Hie- 
ponymus  Lorm,  S.  H,  Mosenthal,  Max  Ring, 
Ludwig  Robert,  I.  Rodenberg,  August  Silber- 
stein,  M.  G.  Saphir,  H.  Stiesliti,  Daniel  Spitzer, 
J.  V.  WeUcn,  L.  Wihl,  O.  L.  B.  Wolff,  WUhelm 
Wolfsohn;  and  of  later  writers  Theodor  Heril, 
L.  Hcvesy,  A.  L'Arronge  F.  Lubliner,  Frttz 
Mauthner,  Oscar  Blumentbal,  Max  Bernstein, 
I.  J.  David,  U  Fulda,  Max  Nordau,  Georg 
Hirschfeld,  Felix  Hollander,  L.  lacobowsk^ 
J.  Lowenberg,  A.  Schnitiler,  J.  Wassermann, 
Ernst  Rosmer,  Henriette  Ottenheimer,  Lina 
Morgenstem,  Betty  Paoli,  Jenny  HirscK  In  the 
history  of  literature  Ludwig  Geiger,  Richard  M. 
Meyer,  Gustav  and  Otto  Hirschfeld,  Otto 
Pmower,  Max  Hermann,  Eduard  Eogel,  Max 
von   Waldberg,   E.   Wolff  can  be   mentioned. 

In  France  Jews  contribute  to  all  branches  of 
poetry  —  in  dramatic  composition  may  be  in- 
cluded Ca tulle  Mendes,  Abraham  Dreyfus,  Er- 


thonty  on  folklore,  Sidney  Lee  is  a  leading 
Shakespeare  scholar,  Emanuel  Deutsch  was  the 
first  to  tell  the  English  twor Id  what  the  Talmud 


;  nwypom. 

d'Ancona,  David  Levi,  Tuflo  Masserani,  Er- 
minia  FuS;  in  Denmark  to  Henrik  Hertz,  M. 
Goldschmidt,  Georg  and  Eduard  Brandes,  Silvia 
Benet;  in  Sweden  to  O.  Levertin  and  Sophie 
Elkan;  in  Holland  to  Isaac  d'Acosta  of  the 
past  and  H.  Heijemians  of  the  im-esent;  in 
RussU  to  S.  Frug,  S.  Nadson  N.  Minsky;  in 
Rumania  to  Ronetti  Roman,  the  greatest  poet 
of  our  day,  and  to  H.  Tiktin,  the  greatest 
philologist;  in  Hungary  to  Ludwig  Docii,  Josef 
Kiss,  Adolph  Agai,  A,  Nemfny,  all  writers  of 
distinction.  In  the  United  Slates  Isaac  Harby, 
Hordecai  M.  Noah  are  names  of  the  past; 
with  Emma  Latarus  admittedly  the  leading  poet 
and  essayist,  and  among  present-day  story- 
writers  I.  K.  Friedman,  Ezra  S.  Brudno,  Emma 
Wolf,  Miriam  Michaelson  Martha  Wolfenstein, 
Mary  Moss,  Aliraham  Cahan,  Montague  Glass. 
Prof.  L.  Wiener  has  written  on  the  history 
of  Yiddish  literatnre,  Oscar  S.  Straus  on  <The 
Origin  of  the  Republican  Form  of  Government,' 
and  'Roger  Williams,*  Professor  Winkler  has 
edited  a  number  of  German  classics.  In  jour- 
nalism Jews  have  undoubtedly  attained  promi- 
nence, as  names  like  L.  Sonnemann,  Demberg 
and  Bernstein  in  Germany,  Brody  in  Hungary, 
LawEon  and  Lucien  Wolf  in  England.  Puiitter, 
Ochs,  Rose  water,  De  Young  in  America,  amply 

We  have  given  merely  a  survey,  necessarily 
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incomplete,  of  Jewish  activity  in  art,  science 
and  literature,  in  all  ages  and  amon^  all  rtations. 
It  has  been  shown,  however,  with  sufficient 
clearness  that  they  have  always  striven  with 
ardent  enthusiasm  for  ideal  aims,  and  with 
marked  energy,  despite  unfavorable  conditions, 
have  taken  an  active  interest  in  all  the  develop- 
ments of  the  world's  intellectual  life. 

BiUionaphy. — An. —  Kaufmann,  'Zur  G«- 
schichie  der  Kunst  in  Syn'  (189?) ;  Giidemann, 
<Das  Judenlhum  und  die  Bildenden  Kunste* 
(1890):  A.  Wolff,  'Jiidische  KiinsUer>  (1902); 
S.  j.  Solomon,  'Art  and  Judaism'  (in  J.  Q.  R, 
XIII  533  ff.)  ;  D.  H.  Miiller,  'Die  Haradah 
von  Serajcwo'  (1898). 

Science. —  Stein  Schneider,  'Die  hebr.  Uber- 
setznngen  des  Mittelalters' ;  Giidemaiin,  'Geacb. 
der  Cultor  und  dea  Erzieh,  bei  den  Juden' ; 
M,  J.  Schleiden,  'Ke  Verdienste  der  Juden  fur 
die  Erh  der  Wiss.  im  Mittelalter'  ;  I,  Abra- 
hams, 'Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Aees' ;  A. 
Kohut,  'Berufamte  Israel  Manner  und  Prauen,' 

Lileratitre. —  Steins chneider,  'Jewish  Litera- 
ture' ;  G.  Karpelc^  ^Jewish  Literature  and 
Other  Essays' ;  and  his  'AJIgem.  Gesch.  der 
Iitleratur.> 

GusTAv  Karfelzs, 
Author  of  ^Jevaisk  Literaturr  and  Other  Es- 
says.' 

7.  THB  TALMUD,  a  code  or  digest  of 
Jewish  laws  and  opinions.  The  Talmud  is  in 
reality  a  combination  of  two  entirely  separate 
works  —  the  Mishna  beinp;  the  text  and  the 
Gemara  its  commentary.  The  name  signifies 
'stud^,'  and  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the 
combined  text  and  commentary,  althouKfa  it 
refers  properly  to  the  Gemara  alone.  There 
are  two  recensions  of  the  Gemara,  one  called 
the  Palestinian  Talmud,  originating  in  Pales- 
tine, the  other  Babylonian,  in  Babylon.  They 
differ  both  in  langtia^^  and  contents.  There 
are  only  slight  variations  in  their  respective 
Mishnas. 

The  Hishna. —  The  word  Mishna  has  been 
differently  interpreted,  according  to  its  ehrmol- 
ogy,  either  as  "second"  or  as  "doctrine,"  oral 
teaching.  It  is  a  codilication  of  the  oral  or 
unwritten  law,  based  upon  the  written  law  of 
the  Torah  or  Pentateuch,  and  was  compiled 
during  the  era  of  the  second  Temple,  and  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  second  Christian  cen- 
tury. As  in  course  of  time  the  oral  law  became 
unwieldy  in  bulk  and  hard  to  be  remembered, 
owing  to  its  lack  of  order  and  arranRement, 
HiUel,  who  presided  over  the  Sanhedrin  ifa 
Herod's  days,  made  the  first  attempt  to  sys- 
tematize the  immense  mass  of  material  <by 
arranging  it  in  six  divisions,  which  were  ac- 
cepted by  later  revisers,  Rabbi  Aldba,  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Bar  Cochba  revolt,  went  a  step 
further  by  employing  a  more  correct  method  of 
division.  His  disciple.  Rabbi  Meir,  continued 
the  work  of  revision,  or,  rather,  collation,  of 
old-time  usages  and  teachings.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  2d  century,  R,  Judah,  the  Prince, 
called  "Rabbi,"  a  descendant  of  the  wise  Hillel, 
strove  to  complete  the  work  of  his  predecessors, 
sifted  anew  the  mass  of  traditional  ordinances, 
and  became,  by  his  intellectual  vigor  and  free- 
dom, the  real  comiiiler  of  the  Mishna.  In  his 
later  years  he  subjected  the  work  to  further 
revision,  although  some  additions  after  his  death 


were  made  by  others.  Whether  Rabbi  wrote  the 
Mishna  or  merely  transmitted  it  orally  to  bis 
disciples  is  not  definitely  known,  and  has  long 
been  a  moot  point  among  scholars,  with  the 
probability  in  favor  of  bis  having  written  the 

DiTisiom  of  the  Hiahna.— The  Mishna  is 
divided  into  six  chief  sections,  called  Sedarim 
or  Orders:  (1)  Zeraim,  seeds  or  products  of 
the  field,  containing  the  ritual  laws  respecting 
agriculture.  (2)  Moed,  Festival,  referring  to 
laws  of  the  Sabbath  and  festivals.  (3)  Nashim, 
Women,  including  rules  about  marriage  and 
divorce.  (4)  Nezikin,  Damages,  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  civil  and  criminal  law.  (5)  Ko- 
dashim,  Sacred  Things,  discussing  the  laws  of 
sacrifice  and  the  Temple  service.  (6)  Teharoth, 
Purification,  treating  of  regulations  as  to  things 
clean  and  imclean.  Each  Order  is  divided  into 
Masechtoth,  or  treatises,  which  are  63  in  all 
in  the  Mishna.  Each  treatise  is  subdivided  into 
chapters,  or  Perakim,  and  each  chapter  or  nerek 
into  paragraphs,  each  of  which  is  called  Mishna 
or  halakhah,  law  principle.  The  arrangement 
of  the  Orders  is  fixed,  although  the  sequence  of 
treatises,  chapters  and  paragraphs  is  more  open 
to  question. 

Contenti  of  the  Treatiaei  of  the  Mishna. 
— The  best  way  to  describe  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Mishna  is  to  ^ve  a  list  of  the  various 
treatises  and  their  contents.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows, according  to  the  six  Orders:  I  (1)  Berak' 
hoth,  benedictions,  treating  of  liturgical  rules. 
(2)  Peah,  comer,  about  the  comers  and  glean- 
ings of  the  field.  (3)  Demai,  uncertain,  about 
corn  bought  from  those  suspected  of  not  having 
given  tithes.  (4)  Khilayim,  mixtures,  about 
the  prohibited  muxtures  in  plants,  animals  and 
garments.  (5)  Shtfbiith,  the  Sabbatic  year. 
(6>  Tenimoth,  heave  offerings  for  the  pnests. 
(7)  Maaseroth,  tithes  to  be  given  to  the 
Levites.  (8)  Maaser  Shetii,  the  second  tithe, 
according  to  Deut.  xiv.  22-^.  (9)  Challa.  the 
dough,  to  be  given  to  the  priests,  as  ordered  in 
Num.  XY,  20-21,  (10)  Orla.  treating  of  the 
fruits  of  the  tree  during  its  first  four  years,  as 
commanded  in  Lev.  xix,  23-25.  (11)  Biccurim, 
or  first  fruits.  The  contents  of  Order  II: 
(1)  Sabbath,  giving  an  account  of  labors 
prohibited  on  that  day.  (2^  Erubin,  com- 
binations, continuing  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding treatise  and  referring  to  the  Sabbath 
boundary.  (3)  Pesachim,  relating  to  the  laws 
of  Passover  and  the  paschal  lamb.  (4)  Sheka- 
lim.  the  law  of  the  half -shekel  temple  tax. 
(51  Yoma,  of  the  day  of  Atonement.  (6)  Suk- 
kan,  of  the  laws  concerning  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. (7)  Betsah,  of  the  work  permitted  or 
prohibited  on  the  festivals.  (8)  Rosh  Hashonah, 
of  the  feast  of  the  New  Year.  (9)  Taanith, 
as  to  the  public  feasts.  (10)  Megilla,  the  scroll, 
about  the  reading  of  the  book  of  Esther  on 
the  feast  of  Purim.  (U)  Moed  Katan.  minor 
feasts,  referring  to  the  intermediate  days  of  the 
festivals  of  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. (12)  Chasiga,  feast  offerings,  referring 
to  the  private  offerings  on  the  three  pilgrim 
festivals.  Order  III:  (1)  Jebamoth,  sisters- 
in-law,  about  levirate  marriage.  (2)  Khetuboth, 
marriage  contracts,  of  dower  and  marriajre  set- 
tlements. (3)  Nedarim,  as  to  vows  and  their 
annulment.  (4)  Nazir,  of  the  laws  concerning 
Nazarite.     (5)   Sotah,   about  the  woman  sus- 
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jKcted  of  infidelity,  according  to  Num.  v,  12-31. 

(6)  Gittin,  the  laws  of  drrorce.  (7>  Kid- 
dushin,  of  betrothals.  Order  FV;  <1)  Baba 
Kama,  of  damages  and  injuries.  (2)  Baba 
Metsia,  of  laws  concerning  found  property,  buy- 
ing and  sellinR,  lending,  hiring  and  renting. 
(3)  Baba  Bathra,  of  real  estate,  trade  and 
hereditary  succession.  (4)  Saohedrin,  of  conrtS, 
tfacir  procedure,  and  capital  punishment.  (5) 
Uaccoth,  stripes,  referring  chiefly  to  false  wit- 
ness and  its  penalties.  (6)  Shebuoth,  oaths, 
about  the  vanous  tdnds  of  oaths,  private  and 
pnblic.  <7)  Eduyoth,  testi monies,  laws  and 
decisions  collected  from  the  testimonies  of 
famous  teachers.  (8)  Abodab  Sara,  idcJatry,  of 
idols  and  their  worshipers.  (9)  Aboth.  a  col- 
lection of  ethical  sentences  from  the  fathers  or 
Uishna  teachers.  (1^)  Horayoth,  decisions,  as 
to  the  effect  of  erroneous  decision  by  a  religious 
anthority,  according  to  Lev.  iv,  5.  Order  V: 
(I)  Sebacbim,  sacrifice^  of  animal  sacrifices 
and  the  mode  of  offenng.  (2)  Menacboth, 
meat-oflerii^CS,  about  meat  and  drink  offerings. 
(3)  Qiullin,  of  the  methods  of  slaughtering  ani- 
mals for  food  and  of  the  dietary  laws.  (4) 
Bekhorotb,  of  the  laws  concerning  the  first" 
bom.  (S)  Arakhin,  values,  as  to  how  things  or 
persons  dedicated  by  vow  are  legally  appraised 
to  be  redeemed,  (t)  Temurah,  exchange,  of  the 
laws  aboDt  dedicated  thinKs  which  have  been 
exchanged,    according    to    Lev.    xxvii,    10-27. 

(7)  KberithotlL  excisioDS,  of  the  sins  subject  to 
die   penalty   oi    excision   and    their    expiation. 

f8)  Meila,  trespass,  concerning  the  sins  of  pro- 
aniofi  sacred  thiti^.  (9)  Tamid,  the  daily 
sacrince,  a  description  of  the  Teinple  service 
connected  with  the  daily  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice.  (10)  Middoth,  measurements,  giv- 
ing chiefly  the  measurements  and  description  of 
the  Temple  courts,  gates  and  halls.  (11}  Kin- 
aiin,  birds'  nests,  an  account  of  the  sacrifices 
which  consist  of  fowls,  the  offering  of  the  poor. 
Order  VI:  (1)  Khelim,  as  to  how  domestic 
vessels  become  unclean  ritually.  (2)  Obaloth, 
tents,  as  to  how  tents  and  houses  become  ritually 
unclean.  (3)  Negaim,  of  laws  as  to  leprosy  of 
men,  garments  and  houses.  (4)  Parah,  the 
heifer,  treats  of  the  red  heifer  and  its  ashes 
as  a  purifying  agent.  (5)  Teharoth,  purifica- 
tion, (6)  Mikvaoth,  wells,  how  wells  and 
reservoirs  are  fit  to  be  used  for  ritual  purifica- 
tion. The  remaining  six  treatises  concern 
various  kinds  of  ritual  uncleaniiess. 

The  Mi^ma  Rabbis.—- The  men  who  are 
mentioned  as  authorities  in  the  Uishna  are 
atnooR  the  most  notable  names  in  Jewish  history 
for  about  five  and  a  half  centuries  from  the 
era  of  the  scribes  to  the  death  of  Rabbi  (210). 
Thw  include  the  scribes  of  Soferim,  who  suc- 
ceeded Eira,  and  continued  for  about  two  cen- 
turies, the  teachers  who  headed  the  Sanhedrin 
in  pairs  from  the  Maccabean  strufKle  until  the 
penod  of  Hillel  and  Shamai,  and  finally  the 
disciples  of  the  two  latter  and  their  succes- 
sors. These  were  called  Tanaira  teachers,  whose 
opinions  extend  over  ful^  two  centuries,  and 
whose  disputations  reveal  marlced  intetkctnal 
keenness.  Another  class  of  rabtus  received 
the  name  of  Amoraitn,  speakers  or  expounders, 
whose  labors  were  carried  on  in  the  schooh  of 
Tiberias,  Sepphoris  and  Osarea  in  Palestine, 
and  in  Nahardea,  Sura  and  Pumbaditha  in 
Babylonia.  Their  province  was  to  explain  the 
terse  Mithna  phrases,  examine  into  thnr  sources. 


reconcile  apparent  contradictions  and  apply  the 
traditional  principles  to  new  cases.  The  Fales- 
tioian  Amoroim  were  titled  rabbis,  the  Baby- 
lonian rab  or  mar.  They  date  from  the  death 
of  Judah  the  Prince  to  the  end  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, which  marks  the  compilation  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud.  They  number  several  hundreds, 
while  their  predecessors,  the  Tanaim,  amountea 
to  about  120. 

The  Oemanu— The  name  Getnara,  whidi 
means  completion  or  doctrine,  which  has 
come  to  be  used  interchangeably  with  Talmud 
b  practically  a  commentaty  on  the  Mishnaj 
although  some  of  its  elements  may  be  older.  It 
embraces  the  discussions  and  interpretations  of 
the  Amoraim,  but  contains  in  addition  a  vast 
bulk  of  matter  often  unconnected  with  thfl 
Uishna  text  and  touching  upon  law,  history, 
ethics  and  homiletici.  The  Palestinian  Talmud, 
the  .work  of  the  stJtools  and  schoolmen  of  Pal- 
estine,' was  more  distinctly  national,  being  com- 
posed on  Jewish  soil,  and  was  completed  about 
370,  although  a  later  date  ia  claimed  by  some. 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  was  finished  about  a 
century  later.  If  rabbis  like  Jochanan,  Rab 
and  Samuel  were  pioneers  in  the  work,  others 
gave  the  fimshing  touches,  men  like  Rabba 
I270-3X).  Abayi  (280^38)  and  Rava  (2»- 
352).  while  Ashi  (352-427)  and  Rabina  (d. 
499)  are  associated  with  its  actual  compilation. 
The  Palestinian  (jemara  in  its  present  form  ex- 
tends only  over  39  out  of  the  63  treaties  of  the 
Uishna,  thus  indicating  a  probable  losi  of  many 
treatises.  The  deficiency  may  partly  be  due  to 
persecutions  which  abruptly  closed  the  schools 
in  Palestine,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
Palestinian  Gemara  hardly  received  the  favor 
and  attention  which  commentators  have  given 
to  the  Babylonian.  It  is  stated  that  Ashi  de- 
voted 30  years  to  the  task  of  compilation  and 
then  revised  the  entire  work.  His  Gemara  cov- 
ers only  37  of  the  treatises  of  the  Uishna. 

The  Two  Gemaraa  Compared.— The  Go- 
maras  differ  in  language,  style  and  method.  The 
Uishna  is  in  new  Hebrew,  which  was  developed 
during  the  era  of  the  second  Temple.  While 
the  popular  language  was  Aramaic,  the  ancient 
Hebrew  was  retained  for  the  liturgy  and  legal 
forms.  Contemporary  languages  had  their  in- 
fluence on  it,  and  the  Aramaic,  Greek  and  Latin 
were  drawn  upon  and  modified  by  the  Hebrew 
idiom.  In  regard  to  the  Palestinian  Gemara, 
the  lani^tiage  is  the  West  Aramaic,  which  was 
current  in  Palestine  in  the  aire  of  the  Amoraim. 
The  language  of  the  Babylonian  is  a  blend  of 
Hebrew,  East  Aramaic  and  Persian,  with  other 
dialects  whose  decipherment  is  often  attended 
with  much  difficulty.  Of  the  main  elements  of 
the  (jemara,  the  halakhah  or  abstract  law  ele- 
ment, and  the  hagadah  or  legend,  the  former  is 
more  fully  represented  in  the  Palestinian,  while 
the  latter  is  more  at  home  in  the  Babylorrian  edi- 
tion. In  size  the  Paleslitiian  is  about  one-third 
of  the  Babylonian,  and  on^  in  modem  times  has 
aroused  the  attwniion  of  JewiA  scholars.  The 
study  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  however,  flour- 
ished in  North  Africa  and  thence  passed  to 
Spain,  France,  Germany  and  Poland  and  was 
ever  a  subject  of  interest  and  devotion.  It  gave 
rise  to  a  vast  library  of  rabfatnical  literature. 
Not  the  least  curious  incident  connected  widi 
riie  spread  of  this  Study  is  that  the  four  mes- 
sen^rs  sent  by  the  schools  of  Babylonia  in 
their  days  of  decline  to  collect  funds  from  their 
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richer  brethren  in  other  lands  were  taken  cai>- 
tive  by  the  Spanish  pintes  and  sold  in  different 
slave-markets.  All  were  redeemed  by  their  co- 
religionists and  tfaey  became  the  heads  of  the 
community  at  Cairo,  Kairwan  in  Africa,  Cor- 
dova and  possibly  in  Narbonne.  AmonR  names 
'  eminent  in  the  diETusion  of  Talmudic  learning 
from  the  East  to  the  West  after  the  era  of 
Sherira  Gaon,  his  sou  Hai  (^on  and  Samuel 
bar  Hophni,  were  Gerghom  ben  Judata  of  Metz, 
Isaac  of  Troves,  Jacob  ben  Yalcar  of  WomiB, 
Nathan  ben  Jechiel  of  Rome,  Isaac  ben  Judah 
of  Uayence  and  the  famous  Rashi,  his  sons-in- 
law  and  disciples.  After  the  expulgion  of  the 
lews  from  England  (1290)  and  France  (1306), 
Poland  became  a  favored  hone  for  them  and 
a  seat  of  Talmudic  learning  whose  glory  has 
not  yet  been  extinguished,  although  in  other 
lands  such  lore  is  less  cultivated.  Of  recent 
years,  however,  a  fresh  impulse  has  been  given 
to  Talmudic  studies  both  in  Europe  aiia  the 
United  Sutes. 

The  TMlnmd  in  HUtory^-The  history  of 
the  Talmud  is  essentially  a  history  of  the  reli- 
gious and  intellectual  development  Of  the  Jews, 
which  has  been  elsewhere  treated.  A  spiritual 
temple  arose  among  the  Israelites  when  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Romans.  The  Talmud's  history,  however,  is  an 
important  theme,  and  a  brief  glance  at  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  this  volume  will  show  the  con- 
tinuous persecution  which  it  has  received,  like 
die  Jew  himself.  It  was  proscribed  by  state 
and  church,  mutilated  by  the  official  censor,  con- 
demned by  councils,  burned  by  popes  and  kings. 
Earlier  centuries  show  a  scattering  fire  of  ful- 
minations  against  it,  from  the  era  of  Justinian, 
but  the  Middle  Ages  were  persistent  in  such  in- 
cidents of  violence.  In  1240  the  Jews  of  France 
were  compelled  to  surrender  their  copies  of  the 
Talmud  and  the  work  was  put  on  trial,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  burned. 
Twenty-four  carloads  of  the  Talmud  and  wmi- 
lar  writings  were  seized  by  Saint  Louis  and 
publicly  burned  in  Paris  in  June  1242.  The  an- 
niversary was  held  as  a  fast  and  eleries  were 
written  on  the  event.  Barcelona  faaa  a  four 
days'  trial  of  the  Talmud  on  20  July  1263.  In 
1^  Clement  IX  issued  a  bull  of  confiscation 
and  subjected  the  Talmud  to  examination  by  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  who  expunged 
what  they  deemed  abusive  and  blasphemous. 
Tortosa,  Aragon,  witnessed  a  public  trial  of  the 
Talmud,  which  lasted  from  February  1413  until 
12  Nov.  1414  and  had  68  sessions.  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIIJ  presided,  condemned  the  work  to  the 
flames  and  prohibited  its  further  studv.  His 
bull  of  11  clauses  issued  U  May  1415  never 
came  into  effect,  for  he  was  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Constance.  The  hue  and  cry  against 
the  Talmud  in  the  beginninff  of  the  16th  century 
was  to  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  Reforma- 
tion and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  Hebrew  renais- 
sance. On  19  Aug,  1509  Uie  Emperor  Maximilian 
gave  Pfefferkom  full  power  over  the  Talmud 
and  similar  works ;  but  when  he  demanded  their 
surrender  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  appealed  to 
the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  who  temporarily 
checked  the  Dominicans.  Reuchlin.  the  head  of 
the  Humanists,  was  asked  to  describe  the  char- 
acter of  the  Talmud  and  by  him  it  was  vindi- 
cated. Hullen  and  the  author  of  *Epistol« 
Qbscurorum  Virorum,'  lampooned  Hoo^stratea 


Siddngen.  The  universities  were  appealed  lo 
for  their  opinion  and  the  University  of  Paris 
condemned  the  Talmud.  Finally  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  I^teran  Council  and  the 
Dominicans  were  compelled  to  pay  the  costs  of 
their  suit  against  Reuchlin.  while  Leo  X  per- 
mitted the  Talmud  to  be  printed  by  Daniel  Bom- 
berg  at  Venice.  It  was  in  the  very  year  of 
the  editio  pnnctps  of  the  Talmud  (1520)  that 
Luther  at  Wittenberg  burtii  the  Pope's  bull. 
On  12  Aug.  1553  Pope  JuUus  III  si^ed  the 
decree  laid  before  him  by  the  Inqutsitton-Gen- 
eral,  conctemning  to  confiscation  and  the  flames 
tltroughout  Italy  all  copies  of  the  Talmud  and 
Hebrew  books,  Paul  IV  continued  hostile,  but 
Pius  IV  modified  samewhat  the  harsh  laws 
of  his  immediate  predecessors.  His  bull  (24 
March  1564),  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  Conndl  of  Trent,  allowed  the  Talmud 
to  be  printed  provided  its  name  were  omitted 
and  it  had  been  subnutted  before  publica- 
tion to  the  censor.  The  mntilatioru  of  the  Tal- 
mud in  accordance  with  the  whim  of  an  igno- 
rant censor  were  often  very  curious;  that  the 
word  heathen  can  refer  to  a  non-Christian  and 
that  the  Rome  of  the  early  rablns  was  not  the 
Rome  of  the  papacy  did  not  dawn  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  the  learned  inquisitors.  A  brighter 
day  was  now  to  follow,  vrith  the  Hebrew  renais- 
sance. In  Holland.  England  and  Switaerland, 
Talmudic  studies  attracted  a  host  of  scholars, 
and  the  Buxtorfs,  L'Empereur,  Sheringam,  Sel- 
den,  Surenhuys,  were  among  those  who  strove 
to  popularize  rabbinical  lore  and  who  were  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  host  of  learned  men  down  to 
our  own  day  —  translators  and  interpreters  in 
varied  fashion.  It  is  true,  the  Talmua  was  now 
and  then  subjected  to  condemnation;  as  re- 
cently as  1757,  a  large  number  of  copies  were 
bnmed  in  Poland  by  fanatics.  Gcrrnany,  too, 
during  the  wave  of  anti-Semttism,  revived  old- 
time  accusations.  But  the  Talmud  has  survived 
the  storm  and  Christian  scholars  like  Frani  De- 
litzsch,  August  Wunsche,  H.  L.  Strack  and  W. 
H.  Lowe  nave  joined  with  a  host  of  Jewish 
scholars  in  its  vindication  and  interpretation. 
After  all  its  vicissitudes,  it  seems  to  have  found 
rest  as  a  distinct  addition  to  the  world's  cul- 
ture. Pope  Clement's  proposal  in  1307  to  found 
'Tatmudical  chairs  at  the  universities  has  been 
adopted  to  some  extent  in  Europe  and  America. 
Talmud  Manuscript!,  Editions  and  Trans- 

lAtloiU It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many 

manuscripts  of  the  Talmud  have  been  preserved 
after  its  experiences  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  bonfire  at  Cremona  in  1559,  in  which  12,000 
volumes  of  the  Talmud  were  burned,  was  only 
one  of  such  incidents.  The  only  known  complete 
manuscript  of  the  Babylonian  "Talmud,  1369,  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  of  Munich.  Codices  of  single 
portions  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library 
and  in  the  libraries  at  Oxford,  Paris,  Leyden 
and  other  cities  of  Europe.  Columbia  Umver- 
9ty  has  secured  from  South  Arabia  a  collection 
of  manuscripts  containing  four  treatises  which 
date  from  1548.  The  University  Ubrary  of 
Cambriitee,  England,  has  a  fragment  of  the 
Talmud  Pesachim,  from  the  8th  or  9th  century. 
edited  in  1879.  with  an  autotype  facsimile  by 
W.  H.  Lowe.  Manuscripts  of  the  Mishna  or 
portions  of   it  ar?  £oun4  '!»  *  ffw  libraries 
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abroad.  The  otify  manuscript  of  the  Palestiiiiaa 
Talmud  of  any  importance  is  to  be  found  in 
Leyden.  As  to  printed  editions  of  the  Mishna, 
the  first  appeared  (1492)  in  Naples  and  hag 
since  been  followed  by  numerous  others.  In 
Venice  (1520-23)  appeared  the  first  edition  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  by  Daniel  Bombers  in 
12  folio  volumes  and  it  has  been  followea  by 
man^  editions  in  Venice,  Basel,  Amsterdam, 
Berhn,  Warsaw,  Vienna,  etc.  Only  four  com- 
plete editions  of  the  Palestinian  have  appeared, 
Bomberg's  Venice  edition  of  1523-24  being  the 
first.  Severa!  parts,  however,  have  been  is- 
sued with  commentaries.  The  Mishna  has  been 
translated  into  Latin  and  German  and  partially 
into  EnKlish.  Translations  of  single  treatises 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  have  appeared  in 
Latin,  German,  French  and  English.  At  pres- 
ent complete  translations  of  the  work  are  being 
attempted  in  Berlin  and  New  York.  Special 
monographs  have  appeared  on  the  medicine  of 
the  Talmud,  its  matnematics,  its  botan)[,  zool- 
ogy, astronomy,  civil  and  criminal  law,  its  leg- 
ends, its  archccology,  meteorology,  coins  and 
weights,  chronology  and  calendar,  its  customs, 
ethics  and  psychoTo^,  its  exegesis,  geography 
and  history,  linguistics,  education,  its  supersti- 
tions and  philosophy,  its  poetry  and  proverbs — 
an  extensive  list  ^at  proves  how  comprehensive 
is  the  work  and  how  many-sided  the  old-time 
s^es  who  fought  and  wrought  until  the  fabric 
was  finished.  Out  of  its  mines  the  workmen 
are  still  bringing  fresh  gems  to  light  and  its 
deep  lying  strata  furnish  an  inexhaustible  field 
for  research  in  almost  every  department  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  Tilmud'i  Influence.— On  the  Jewish 
people  the  influence  of  the  Talmud  has  been 
remarkable,  not  only  bv  maintaining  religious 
ideas  among  them,  but  by  promoting  their  soli- 
darity. Its  development  illustrates  the  buoyancy 
of  Judaism  and  the  ease  with  which  at  a  time 
of  national  orerthrow  and  dispersion  a  funda- 
mental reform  could  be  instituted.  It  was  a 
darings  design,  when  so  much  of  the  Mosaic 
law  had  lost  its  application,  to  infuse  new  life 
into  the  religious  code  and  provide  for  continu- 
ous intellectual  development.  The  soldiers  who 
defended  Jerusalem  became  scholars  whose  la- 
bors were  to  be  more  successful  in  the  field  of 
progress  and  thought  The  Talmud,  too,  was  a 
popular  institution  —  it  was  no  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  few.  All  could  become  sages  if 
they  had  the  brain  and  soul-power.  In  its  dis- 
putations, a  purer  atmosphere  was  breathed  that 
made  the  Chick  Ages  impossible  —  it  was  tonic 
and  preservative  as  well.  Hence  Jews  could  be 
scientists,  physicians,  poets,  philosophers  in 
goodly  number,  because  their  intellects  had  been 
Talmud-fed  and  they  had  no  craving  for  the 
riotousness  and  immorality  that  prevailed 
among  their  contemporaries.  The  rabbi,  too, 
waj  no  idle  ecclesiastic,  but  a  resolute  worker, 
now  a  saddler,  now  a  weaver,  now  a  carpenter, 
now  a  dyer,  for  the  study  of  the  law  was  held 
to  be  most  meritorious  when  combined  with 
some  manual  employment.  Hence  the  helpftd 
and  ennobling  domestic  life,  in  ages  when  fam- 
ily vices,  not  virtues,  were  exemplified  alike  in 
court,  palace  and  hovel.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
must  frankly  be  stated,  that  the  exclusive  study 
of  the  Talmud  was  often  narrowing  and  re- 
pressive, with  an  unhappy  influence  on  Jewish 
growth,    It  produced  in  su?h  instances  an  in- 


tellectual Ghetto,  utterly  for«gn  to  the  sfurit 

of  representative  cages,  dwarfing  the  Jewish 
soul  and  its  ambitions.  When  scholars  become 
scholiasts,  and  broad  students  fatuous  school- 
men, like  the  medizval  champions  who  argued 
as  to  how  many  angels  could  stand  on  the  point 
of  a  needle,  mental  decay  is  inevitable.  Hence 
the  study  of  the  Talmud  degenerated  at  times 
into  useless  dialectic,  which  met  the  severe  re- 
buke of  clear- thinking  rabbis,  but  held  sway 
over  many  minds  and  particularly  in  lantu 
where  the  Jew  knew  no  vernacular  but  a  mon- 
grel Jargon  of  his  own,  and  had  no  rights  or  ' 
privileges  as  a  citizen,  being  merely  a  serf  or 
underling,  to  be  told  to  "move  on !"  with  every 
fresh  outbreak  of  the  mob^a  veritable  Ahasu- 
crus  of  the  popular  imagination,  ever  wander- 
ing. No  wonder  that  under  such  conditions  he 
found  solace  in  his  Talmud  and  built  his  moun- 
tains of  syllogism  on  very  unsubstantial  basis. 
It  was  Moses  Mendelssohn  who  broke  away 
from  the  intellectual  Ghetto  of  his  coreligion- 
ists and  paved  the  way  for  their  emancipation 
from  the  exclusive  Talmudic  atmosphere.  They 
were  lo  be  citizens  of  the  world  hereafter  and 
civil  and  religious  liberty  became  their  posses- 
sion. The  Talmud  was  to  be  cherished,  but  not 
Bade  an  idol  of,  to  be  venerated,  but  not  wor- 
shiped. It  was  a  work  to  be  studied,  but  not 
regarded  as  an  infallible  authori^.  It  was  to 
be  analyzed,  dissected,  subjected  to  criticism  as 
the  work  of  men.  Bible,  Mishna,  Gemara,  with 
ritual  codes  and  commentaries,  were  but  steps 
in  the  progressive  development  of  Judaism 
whose  sages  are  restricted  to  no  age  and  clime, 
but  arc  continuous  as  God's  revelation.  One 
can  thus  understand  how  the  Talmud  supplies 
ammunition  to  all  schools  in  modern  Jewry, 
whether  right,  left  or  centre;  progreastve  or 
conservative;  advances  of  orthodoxy  or  reform. 
Panlts  of  the  Talmud,— While  claiming 
high  rank  for  the  Talmud  among  the  works 
that  have  influenced  millions  of  people,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  glorify  it  out  of  all  proportion  and 
assert  its  absolute  perfection.  There  are  faults 
in  this  encyclopedia,  which  records  the  opinions 
of  a  thousand  disputants  of  different  climes, 
conditions  and  eras,  their  after-dinner  talk,  as 
it  were,  and  their  more  serious  utterances. 
These  faults  are  given  as  four-fold  by  the  Jew- 
ish historian  Graetz  (History.  II.  p.  633,  Am, 
ed.).  The  Talmud  con^ins  much  that  ts  im- 
material and  frivolous,  it  reflects  the  supersti- 
tions and  views  of  its  Persian  birthplace,  with 
their  magic,  incantations,  miraculous  cures,  de- 
moniacal medicine  and  mystic  dreams  —  all  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  Then,  too,  it 
contains  occasional  instances  of  harsh  judg- 
ments and  decrees  against  other  nations  and  re- 
ligions ;  and,  finally,  it  seems  to  favor  an  in- 
correO  exposition  of  Scripture,  accepting,  as  it 
does,  often  tasteless  interpretations.  What 
Graeti  asserts  is  not  to  be  denied;  yet  these 
defects  are  not  organic.  The  Talmud  it  not 
one  book  but  a  collection  of  books;  is  not  by 
one  author,  but  by  a  thousand  authors;  is  the 
work  not  of  one  age,  but  seven  centuries.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  there  are  faults,  in  such  a 
composite  creation,  which  Graetz  compares  to 
a  literary  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  compris- 
ing the  sublime  and  the  common,  the  great  and 
the  small,  the  grave  and  the  ridiculous,  the  altar 
and  the  ashes,  things  Jewish  and  heathenish 
side  by  side.    The  ei.pressions  of  tmcharitable- 
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ness,  often  nothing  bat  the  utterances  of  ilt- 
hutnor  and  righteous  indignation  of  some  sin- 
gle teacher,  preserved  by  over- faithful  pupils, 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  breadth 
and  humanity  that  often  illuminate  the  Talmud; 
and  by  its  recognition  of  genuine  religion  as 
something  higher  than  race  or  creed.  One  must 
also  consider  that  the  rabbis  never  enjoyed  se- 
euriw  for  any  prolonged  period.  The  Roman, 
the  Greek,  the  Persian  and  the  rest  were  ever 
■baiting*  them,  and  persecutions  were  constant. 
If  their  utterances  were  human  and  expressed 
their  agony  and  passion  in  times  of  bitter  dis- 
tress, me  spirit  of  broad  humanity  was  never 
wholly  absent  from  their  complaints.  It  was  a 
sage  of  the  Mishna  who  said :  *A  heathen  who 
occupies  himself  with  the  law  of  God  stands  in 
the  same  rank  as  the  high  priest." 

Commentariea  on  the  Taliiiud.~The  first 
to  write  a  commentary  on  the  Mishna  was 
Maimonides  C12th  century),  originally  in  Ara- 
bic. Manuscripts  of  this  work  are  in  the  Bod- 
leian and  have  been  translated  into  Hebrew  by 
some  scholars  of  the  13th  centuty.  R.  Tanchum 
of  Jerusalem  followed  Maimonides  by  writing 
a  lexicon  of  the  Mishna  in  Arabic.  This  has 
never  been  published,  but  manuscript  copies  ex- 
ist in  the  Bodleian.  A  large  number  of  com- 
mentaries have  appeared  upon  the  Uishna  in 
whole  or  in  part,  usually  clear  and  simple  in 
aim,  concise  and  exact  in  expression.  As  com- 
mentator on  almost  the  whole  of  the  Talmud, 
Rashi  of  Troyes  (1040-1105)  is  most  eminent, 
and  his  very  clear  and  systematic  exposition  ap- 
pears in  every  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Tu- 
mud.  The  supplements  and  additions  to  Rashi's 
commentary  were  written  by  his  relatives  and 
pupils.  A  collection  of  notes  and  discussions 
called  Tosafoth,  additions,  appears  in  all  Tal- 
mud editions,  whose  authors  called  ^Tosafists," 
lived  in  France  and  Germany  during  the  12ih 
and  13th  centuries.  Three  of  the  more  import- 
ant later  commentators  whose  expositions  are 
printed  in  many  Talmud  editions  are  Solomon 
Luria  (16th  century),  Samuel  Edels  (d.  1631) 
and  Meir  Lublin   (d,   1616). 

Hclpi  to  Talmndic  Study.— These  con^st 
of  lexicons  from  the  oldest,  the  Aruch  of  R. 
Nathan  ben  Jechiel  of  Rome,  of  the  llth  cen- 
tury, recently  revised  and  enlarged  by  Kohut  as 
the  'Arudi  Completutji,'  to  Fischer's  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Buxtorf,  Levy's  *Dic- 
tionary  of  the  Talmuds  and  Midrashim*  (in 
(^rman)  and  Jastrow's  'Dictionary  of  the  Tal- 
mud,' etc.  (London  and  New  York,  1886-1903), 
an  admirable  and  scholarly  work.  Then  must 
be  mentioned  grammars,  like  Luiiatto's  and 
Levias',  which  aid  in  the  study  of  the  idiom  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  chrestomathies  ittr  be- 
ginners and  more  etaboraie  introductory  works 
and  treatises  from  Samuel  Hanasid's  fragtnent 
(llth  century)  and  Maimonides'  introduction, 
translated  into  German  by  Pinner,  to  modem 
authors  like  BriiH.  FratiWe!  and  pre-eminently 
J.  H.  Weiss.  There  are  other  works  of  refer- 
ence, but  the  best  help  is  the  living  teacher,  who 
is  obviously  the  most  trustworthy  pilot  through 
the  «sea  of  the  Talmud." 


says'  (Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America)  ; 
Schechter,  "Studieii  in  Judaism';  GinzberffS 
'Legends  of  the  Jews>;  Isaac's,  'Stories  from 


the  Rabbis';  Graelz,  'History,  Vol.  II> ;  De- 
Sola  and  Raphall's  'Eighteen  Tractates  from 
the  Mishna.'  An  exhaustive  bibliography  in 
English,  German  and  French  is  given  in  Miel- 
riner's  work.  The  various  volumes  of  the  'Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia'  furnish  ample  material. 

Abkau  S.  Isaacs, 
Professor   of  Seuitlic  Langvages,  Neva   York 
University. 

8.  THE  MASORAH.  Misorah  or  Uano- 
rab  is  the  name  given  to  the  bodv  of  criiicxl 
notes  on  the  external  form  of  the  Hebrew- 
Aramaic  text  of  the  Old  Tesiaraem.  The  name 
b  taken  from  Ejiek.  xx,  37,  and  means  orig- 
inally 'fetter,*  the  fixation  of  the  text  having 
been  correctly  looked  upon  as  a  fetter  on  its 
exposition.  In  later  times  the  word  assumed 
the  meaning  of  "tradition."  This  body  of 
notes  represents  the  literary  labors  of  a  long 
line  of  scholars,  very  few  of  whom  are  known 
by  name,  who  flourished  during  a  period  of 
about  17  centuries  — from  about  3O0  b.c.  to  ihe 
invention  of  printing.  They  were  mostly  copy- 
ists or  professional  scribes  or  teachers  of  the 
Bible  and  their  notes  were  the  outcome  of  a 
close  application  to  their  professional  work. 

Object  vid  Method—The  chief  object  of 
the  masorelic  notes  was  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  copyists  and  enable  them  to  produce  a 
faultless  Bible-text.  They  were  written  on  the 
margins  of  private  Bible-codices  or  between  the 
hnes  and  collected  in  a.  body  before  or  after 
such  codices  or  finally  compiled  in  special  in- 
dependent works.  In  Bible-scrolls  deaigned  for 
public  use  at  the  synagogue  no  notes  were  per- 
mitted in  accordance  with  the  iigunctian  of 
Deut.  iv,  2.  The  amount  of  masoretic  notes 
differs  greatly  depending  on  the  amount  of 
space  at  the  copyist's  disposal;  on  the  size  of 
the  script  used,  the  price  of  the  writing  mate- 
rial and  of  the  scribe's  labor  and  on  the  fan<i- 
ful  shftiK  he  ^ve  to  his  glosses,  which  were 
sometimes  written  so  as  to  form  ornamental 
decorations  to  the  book. 

The  independent  works  are  arranged  topic- 
ally in  numbered  groups  or  rubrics;  the  inter- 
linear and  marginal  notes,  however,  follow  the 
order  of  the  text,  forming  a  kind  of  rntmii^ 
annotatiotL  Presumably  in  the  course  of  time 
a  certain  technique  was  worked  out  with  re- 
gard to  the  distribution  of  masorelic  materiaL 
Certain  matter  was  designed  preferably  for  the 
intercolumnal  and  outside  perpendicular  mar- 
gins ;  other  matter  for  the  upper  and  lower 
margins,  etc.  The  former  is  known  as  the 
Inner  or  Small  Masorah.  the  latter  as  the  Outer 
or  Large  Masorah;  the  glosses  surrounding  the 
mitia)  word  of  a  book,  usually  written  on  a 
separate  line,  are  called  the  Initial  Masorah. 
The  term  Large  Masorah  is  also  api^ied  to  the 
lexically  arranged  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
printed  Bible,  usually  called  Masoretic  Con- 
cordance or  Final  Masorah. 

The  Small  Masorah  consists  of  brief  notes 
with  reference  to  mai^nal  readings,  to  statis- 
tics, showing  how  matiy  times  a  particular  form 
occurs  in  Scripture,  to  full  and  defective  spell- 
ing and  to  abnormally  written  letters.  The 
Large  Masorah  is  more  copious  in  its  notes. 
The  Final  Masorah  comprises  alt  the  longer 
rubrics  for  which  space  could  not  be  foimd  in 
the  margin  of  the  text. 

The  old  Hebrew  text  was  in  all  probability 
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writteo  in  eontiiiuous  script,  without  any  breaks 
and  some  of  its  words  were  abbreviated.  The 
masorites  divided  the  text  into  words,  books, 
sections,  parsKraphs,  verses  and  clauses  (prob- 
ably in  the  doronological  order  here  cnumcr- 
ated),  the  various  divisions  being  indicated  b^ 
spaces.  Tbcy  &xed  the  orthography,  proDima- 
atioa  and  can  filiation,  and  uiiroduccd  the 
square  characters  or  modern  Hebrew  script. 
To  indicate  various  teachinet,  legal  or  popular, 
religious  or  mystical,  they  iormed  some  letters 
in  some  words  In  an  abnormal  way;  some  arc 
lar^r,  other  sm^cr  than  the  rest,  some  have 
their  strokes  or  bars  curved,  others  have  them 
drawn  out  in  a  scroll,  still  others  have  scroll- 
hke  and  semi-circular  attachments,  or  a  broken 
Stroke.  Most  of  these  graphic  peculiarities  arc 
of  a  late  date  and  their  vogue  was  short-lived; 
the  printed  Masor^  either  ignored  tbem  or 
did  not  know  them,  and  some  of  the  terms 
referring  to  such  peculiarities  were  already  toifr- 
understood  by  specialists  in  the  14th  century. 
More  of  a  purely  caligraphical  origin  are  the 
titles  or  apices  on.  certain  letters  of  alphabet. 

There  are  four  words  having  one  of  their 
letters  suspended  above  the  line.  One  of  them, 
the  tt  in  the  name  of  Manasse  (judges  xviiJ, 
30),  is  due  10  a  correction  of  the  original  Uoses, 
out  of  reverence  for  the  latter.  The  ori^ 
of  the  other  three  (Ps.  Ixxx,  14;  Job  xxxviii, 
13,  15)  is  doubtful.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
they  are  mistakes  for  large  letters;  accordiitg 
to  others  they  are  later  imertions  o£  originally 
omitted  weak  consonants. 

Nine  passages  in  the  Bible  are  preceded  and 
followed  by  signs  usually  called  'inverted 
Nuns,"  because  they  look  Uke  the  letter  N  in 
■the  Hebrew  alphabet.  These  signs  are  probably 
of  text-critical  importance.  Their  real  signifi- 
cance is.  however,  unknown. 

In  15  passages  some  words  are  stigmatiied 
as  a  sign  of  deletion.  At  a  later  period  a  mar^ 
ginal  reading  takes  the  place  of  a  sligma.  The 
marginal  readings  are  of  a  threefold  character: 
(I)  words  to  be  read  for  those  written  in  the 
text;  (2)  words  to  be  read  for  those  not  writ- 
ten or  omitted  in  the  text;  (i)  words  written, 
but  not  to  be  read.  The  origm  of  these  vari- 
ants is  manifold.  Some  represent  various  read?- 
ings  in  ancient  manuscripts;  others  arose  from 
the  necessity  of  replacina;  erroneous  expressions 
by  correct  ones,  difficult,  irregular,  provincial 
and  archaic,  by  simpler,  current  and  appropri- 
ate ;  or  cacophonous  by  euphonious  expressions. 
Some  of  them  may  have  been  designed  to  call 
attention  to  some  mystic  meaning  or  homiletical 
lesson  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the  text. 
Finally,  and  this  at  a  later  date,  they  represent 
variant  readings  found  in  Talmudic  literature. 

In  traditional  literature  the  observation  is 
found  that  in  some  passages  the  number  of 
which  varies  in  the  different  sources  as  7,  11, 
13,  IS  or  .18,  the  Bible  contains  expressions 
other  than  the  context  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect. To  the  question  why  this  is  so,  the 
earliest  sources  answer  r  «the  Bible  uses 
euphemism."  The  later  sources,  however,  ex- 
plain this  by  the  assertion  that  the  men  of  the 
Great  S^magogue,  i.e.,  the  scholars  of  pre-Mac- 
cabean  times,  had  made  corrections  in  the  text. 
Modem  investi^tors  are  inclined  to  attribute 
these  peculiarities  to  the  authors  or  redactors 
of  the  Biblical  books  themselves,  the  latter 
shrinking  from  putting  in  writing  a  thought 


wfaicfa  some  of  the  readers  mi^tt  expect  them  to 
express.  The  assertion  about  the  corrections 
made  by  the  scribes  is  probably  due  to  the 
tradition  which  ascribes  die  redaction  of  sev- 
oral  books  of  Scripture  to  the  Great  Synagogue. 

Textual  Correction. —  There  ar^  however, 
phenomena  in  the  Biblical  text  which  lead  one 
to  assume  that  at  some  time  textual  corrections 
bad  been  made.  These  corrections  may  be 
classified  under  the  following  heads;  (1)  Re- 
moval of  unseemly  expresEions  used  in  referv 
ence  to  God;  e.g.,  the  substitution  of  the  verb 
'to  bless*  for  "to  curse"  in  certain  passages. 
(2)  Safeguarding  of  the  Teiragranunaton ;  e.g., 
the  substitution  of  Dohim  for  Yhwh  in  certain 
passages.  Under  this  head  some  have  couatcd 
such  phenotnena  as  the  variants  of  the  divine 
names  ill  proper  names,  e.g.,  Joahar  for 
Jehoahai.  (3)  Removal  of  application  of  the 
names  of  false  gods  to  Yhwh :  e.g.,  the  chaitRc 
of  the  name  IshhaaJ  to  Ishbosneth ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  opinion,  from  Ishbosheth  to 
Ishbaal.  (4)  Safeguarding  the  unity  of  divine 
worship  at  Jerusalum.  Here  belongs  the  change 
of  the  city  of  "Righteousness"  (Isaiah  xix,  18) 
to  that  of  "Destruction." 

A  large  portion  of  the  Masorah  is  given  to 
statistical  data :  how  many  letters,  words,  verses, 
sections  and  chapters  there  are  in  each  book 
and  in  all  of  them  together ;  which  is  the  middle 
letter,  word  or  verse  in  each  book;  how  niany 
words  begin  with  a  certain  letter  or  combina- 
tion of  letters;  how  many  times  a  particular 
form  of  word  occurs  in  the  Bible,  etc.  This 
feature  probably  has  its  origin  in  the  early 
copyists  counting  the  letters  of  the  text  to  have 
a  basis  for  calculating  the  charge  to  be  made 
for  their  labor. 

Beside  the  labors  of  fixing_  and  guarding  the 
purity  of  the  text,  the  masorites  put  the  world 
of  scholars  under  the  greatest  obligation  by  in- 
venting and  introducing  in  the  6th  century  sys- 
tems of  vocali7alion  and  accentuation,  embody- 
ing the  pronunciation  as  handed  down  in  the 
schools  of  their  time,  and  their  understanding 
of  the  textual  connection.  A  great  deal  of  our 
grammatical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is  based  on  their  vocalization. 

History  and  Develo^ent. —  The  history  of 
the  Masorah  uiai^  be  divided  into  three  periods: 
(1)  creative  period,  from  its  beginning  to  the 
introduction  of  vowel-signs;  (2)  reproductive 
period,  from  the  introduction  of  vowel-signs  to 
the  printing  of  the  Masorah  in  1425 ;  (3)  crit- 
ical period,  from  1425  to  the  present  day.  The 
cultivation  of  masoretlc  studies  both  took  its 
rise  and  had  its  culmination  in  Palestine.  Still, 
it  had  already  in  the  2d  Christian  century  its 
workers  in  Babylonia.  In  the  course  of  time 
differences  of  spelling  and  pronunciation  devel- 
oped not  only  between  the  schools  of  Palestine 
and  Babylonia,  but  in  the  various  seats  of  learn- 
ing in  each  country.  In  Babylonia  the  school 
of  Sura  differed  from  that  of  Nehardea;  sim- 
ilar differences  existed  in  the  schools  of  Pales- 
tine, where  the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  later 
limes  was  Tiberias.  These  difFerences  must 
have  become  accentuated  with  the  introduction 
of  graphic  signs  for  pronunciation  and  cantiUa- 
tion ;  and  eveiy  locahty.  following  the  tradition 
of  its  school,  had  a  standard  codex  embodying 
its  readings.  The  Biblical  text  accepted  by  us, 
its  vocalization  and  accentuation,  the  Masorah 
in  its  contents  and  language,  as  weH^s  the 
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regvltlioiu  widi  reference  to  writing  of  fiUibc^ 
books,  all  are  o£  Palestinian  origin.  Fra^ 
ments  of  text  and  Masorah.  originating  in 
Babylonia  have  but  recently  been  discovered. 

In  this  period  living  tradition  ceased,  and 
ibe  masorites  in  preparing  their  codices  usually 
followed  the  one  school  or  the  other,  exam- 
ining, however,  standard  codices  of  other 
schools  and  noting  their  differences.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  10th  century  Aaron  ben  Moses 
Ben-Asher  of  Tiberias  and  Ben-Naphtali,  heads 
of  two  rival  masoretical  schools,  each  wrote  a 
standard  copy  of  the  Bible,  embodying  the 
traditions  of  their  respective  schools.  Both  of 
tfaem  were  descendants  of  distinguished  fani' 
Uies  of  masorites.  Ben-Asher's  codex  became 
recognized  as  the  standard  text  of  the  Bible. 
Notwithstanding  this,  for  reasons  'unknown, 
neither  the  printed  text,  nor  any  manuscript 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  based  entirely 
on  Ben-Asher;  they  are  all  eclectic.  The  two 
rival  authorities,  Ben-Asher  and  Ben-Naphtali, 
practically  brought  the  Ha  so  rah  to  a  close. 
Very  few  additions  were  made  by  the  later 
masorites,  styled  in  the  13th  and  I4th  centuries 
Nakdanim,  who  revised  the  works  of  the  copy- 
ists, added  the  vowels  and  accents,  and  fre- 
quently the  Masorah.  Considerable  influence 
on  the  development  and  spread  of  Masoretic 
literature  was  exercised  during  the  three  first 
centuries  of  the  second  millennium  by  the 
Franco-German  school  of  Tosapkists,  or  Tal- 

Jacob  ben  Hayyim  ibn  Adonijah,  having  col- 
lated a  vast  number  of  manuscripts,  sys- 
tematiied  his  material  and  arranged  the  Ma- 
sorah in  the  second  Bomberg  edition  of  the 
Bible  (Venice  1424-25).  Besides  introducing 
the  Masorah  into  the  margin,  he  compiled  at 
the  close  of  his  Bible  a  concordance  of  Ma- 
soretic glosses  tor  which  he  could  find  no  room 
in  a  marginal  form,  and  added  an  elaborate 
introduction  — the  first  treatise  on  the  Masorah 
ever  written.  In  spile  of  its  numerous  errors  this 
excellent  work  has  generally  been  acknowledged 
as  the  *textiis  receptus."  Next  <o  Ibn  Adoni- 
jah the  critical  study  has  been  most  advanced 
by  Elijah  Levita,  who  published  his  famous 
'Massorct  ha-massoret'  in  1538.  The 'Tiberias* 
of  the  elder  Buxterf  (1620)  made  Levlta's  re- 
searches accessible  to  Christian  students. 
Levita  compiled  likewise  a  vast  masorelic  con- 
cordance which  still  lies  in  the  National  Library 
of  Paris  unpublished.  Other  prominent  work- 
ers in  this  field  in  the  limes  of  the  Renaissance 
werfi  Rabbi  Meir  ben  Todros  ha-Levi,  Mena- 
faem  di  Lonzano,  and  Jedidiah  Solomon  of 
Nor?,i.  In  modern  times,  to  mention  only  the 
most  prominent  names,  were  W.  Heidenheim, 
S,  Pinsker,  S.  FrensdorlT,  S.  Baer  and  C  D. 
Gins  burg. 

In  imitation  of  the  Masorah  to  the  Hebrew  " 
text  a  similar  work  exists  to  the   text   of  the 
Aramaic  version,  known  as  Targum  Onkelos. 
Its  dale  is  probably  about  900. 

Bibliogrmphy,— On  the  name:  Bacher,  W., 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review  (III,  785)  ;  Levias,  C, 
in  'Hebrew  Union  College  Annual'  for  1904. 
On  the  Maso.ra:  Ibn  Adonijah,  'Introduction' 
(ed.  Ginsburg,  London  18651  ;  Levita,  'Mas- 
soret  ha-massoret'  (ed.  Ginsburg.  ib.  1867)  ; 
Strack,  H.  L.,  'Prolegomena  Critica'  (Leip- 
zig 1873);  Harris,  I,  'Rise  and  Development 


I,  128  &.);  Ginsburg,  C  L 

the  Hebrew  Bible'  (London  II 

'Die    Masorah*     (in    Winter    &    Wueoschej 

'Juedische  LJIeratur,>  II,  121-132). 

C.  Levjab, 
Fomterly  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Union  College. 

9.  THB  CABALA.  Cabala  designates  the 
mystic  lore  of  the  Jews  and  the  practices  based 
thereon.  The  name  is  etymologrically  related 
to  a  Hebrew  verb  meaning  to  receive  and 
which  is  technically  used  to  denote  the  recep- 
tion and  transmission  of  divine  revelation.  Its 
application  to  theosophic  speculation  and 
tneurgic  art  indicates  the  belief  that  the  doc- 
trijies  and  practices  comprising  the  Cabala  were 
imparted  through  divine  revelation,  saints  such 
as,  among  others,  <the  Patriarchs  bring  regarded 
as  the  chosen  reripients  of  the  divine  unfolding. 

The  twofold  character  of  the  Cabala  as 
speculative  and  experimental  is  expressed  in 
the  distinction  of  the  one  as  Cabala  lynnit  — 
reflective  Cabala,  and  of  the  other  as  Cabala. 
Maasit  —  active  or  theurgic  Cabala.  His- 
torically considered,  the  Cabala  antedates  by 
man]t  centuries  the  works  devoted  to  the  ex- 
position of  its  theories  and  the  inculcation  of 
its  practices.  Indications  are  plentiful  in  both 
the  Apocry^a  and  the  Pseudo-ewrapha,  nota- 
bly in  the  Enoch  books  and  the  Testaments  of 
various  Biblical  heroes,  pointing  to  the  ac- 
ceptance and  currency  of  Cabalistic  concepts 
at  the  time  these  extra- canonical  books  were 
composed.  Babylonian  mythological  elements, 
as  well  as  Zoroastrian  theological  conceits,  were 
among  the  extraneous  influences  tiiat  gave 
fertile  impulse  to  cabalistic  speculation.  Greek 
philosophy,  especially  as  developed  in  the  Stoic 
and  Nco-Platonic  systems  of  Alexandria,  must 
also  be  credited  with  having  stimulated  Us  de- 
velopment. Jewish,  of  the  late  pre-Christian, 
and  Christian  Gnosticism  of  the  early  Christian 
centuries,  may  be  looked  upon  as  its  prede- 
cessor. The  absolutely  _  transcendental  char- 
acter of  Jewish  monotheism  could  not  but  lay 
near  to  reflective  minds  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems, basic  to  all  Jewish  mysticism,  how  the 
sublime  extra  and  supra-mundane  Deity  could 
be  fthe  Creator  of  the  existing  world  and  could 
be  regarded  as  being  in  contact  with  it  as  its 
ruler  and  guide,  anamore  especially  how  man 
could  rise  into  communion  with  God.  The 
Biblical  account  of  the  Creation  known  as  the 
Ma'aseh  Bereshit  (litcrallj-  the  worjc  of  the  be- 
ginning) and  the  descnption  of  the  divine 
chariot  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel  termed 
the  Ma'aseh  Merkabah  (literally  the  work  of 
the  chariot)  were  held  in  early  Talmudic  rec- 
ords to  hide  esoteric  knowledge  within  the 
reach  of  the  chosen  few  who  of  mature  age 
and  proper  dcEJee  of  wisdom  might  venture  to 
unravel  their  occult  suggestions.  The  allegor- 
ical method  of  interpreting  scriptural  contexts, 
in  vogue  among  the  preachers  of  H^gadists 
of  the  synagogue,  stood  the  elect  searchers  for 
the  contents  of  divine  revelation  transmitted  in 
these  two  chapters  in  good  stead.  By  amplify- 
ing it,  they  arrived  at  the  deeper  meaning  of 
Genesis  i  and  Ezekiel  i,  designated  by  them  as 
the  "secrets"  and  the  "hidden  things*  of  the 
Torah  or  the  Law.  But  care  was  bad  not  to 
divulge  publicly  the  truth  thus  found.  It  was 
jealously  reserved  exclusivdy  for  die  ■(rise* 
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and  'worthy,*  Concepts  that  recur  a^  basic  ro 
\xttr  thcosophic  speculations  are  attributed  to 
some  of  these  Talmudie  wise  men ;  for  instance, 
the  view  that  fire,  water  and  air  existed  before 
creation,  these  three  producing  light,  darkness 
and  wisdom  respectively,  the  world  being  a 
combination  of  these  six  ekmcnts,  or  that  crea- 
tion in  reality  is  a  process  oE  condensation, 
God  contracting  Himself  or  His  garments  of 
light  to  make  room  for  the  world  resulting 
from  this  operation.  The  Pantheistic  designa- 
tion of  the  Godhead  as  the  'Place*  the  Mikom 
(Greek  Topos)  of  the  universe  credited  lo  some 
Talmudie  doctors  is  another  indication  of  the 
prevalence  of  mystic  speculation  in  the  Tal- 
mudie schools,  as  19  also  the  personification  of 
God's  'Justice*  and  'Mercy,*  of  frequent  re- 
currence in  Talmndical  parlance.  Another  evi- 
dence to  the  same  effect  is  the  tendency  char- 
acteristic of  a  number  of  Tahnudical  observa- 
tions to  represent  God's  activity  l^  10  hypos- 
tases of  Sephirot,  vir.,  wisdom,  insight,  coi- 
tion, power,  strength,  immutability,  justice, 
righteousness,  love  and  mercy.  Sometimes,  as 
in  Philo,  wisdom  is  named  as  the  totality  of 
these  10  potentialities,  _  But  most  significant  in 
this  connection  is  the  'occurrence  in  Talmudie 
theology  of  Metatron,  aii  angelic  mediator  be- 
tween the  transcendental  Deity  and  Creation. 
He  is  the  Demiurgos,  the  instrument  through 
which  the  supra-mundane  God  acts.  Again  the 
soul  is  often  described  as  pre-exlstent.  The 
pious  are  credited  with  the  power  while  living 
to  ascend  to  God.  During  such  ascension  they 
learn  the  secrets  of  the  Beyond.  Furthermore 
the  "mystery  of  sex*  and  of  "marriage,*  which 
is  one  of  the  main  preoccupations  of  the  later 
(literary)  Cabala,  as  welt  as  the  doctrine  of 
emanation,  is  met  with  in  the  Psendo-epigratdia 
as  in  Talmudie  passages. 

Cabalistic  speculation  and  practice  presented 
in  the  Talmudie  documents  in  detached  glosses 
proceeded  to  become  more  systematic  in  what 
IS  known  as  the  Geonic  period  (from  about 
500-900  or  1000  a.d),  Jewish  mysticism  de- 
veloped a  literature  of  its  own  which  however 
has  been  preserved  only  in  fragmentary  form. 
From  what  is  known  of  the  contents  of  this 
literature,  it  is  certain  that  theosophy  and  cos- 
mogony were  central  in  its  speculative  inter- 
ests, while  theurgic  practice,  the  art  of  prodnc- 
ing  by  mystic  words  and  names  certain  effects, 
was  anodier  department  of  its  preoccupation. 
In  theosophy,  the  nature  and  personality  of 
Metiktron;  the  dimensions  of  God,  or  those  of 
this  mediator,  presented  the  principal  theme 
for  discussion.  The  work  entitled  'Shiur 
KomJh,'  the  proportions  of  the  (divine) 
stature,  is  devoted  to  the  latter.  Descriptions 
of  the  celestial  halls  or  Hekalot  and  of  the 
visits  and  experiences  of  saints  and  ascetics 
that  made  die  "ascension*  furnish  the  matter  of 
other  treatises.  To  cosmogonic  mysticism  be- 
long works  treating  of  the  'six  days  of  Crea- 
tion,* the  story  of  the  conflict  between  God  and 
Primal  Water,  or  between  the  'Masciiline"  and 
■Feminine*  Waters,  descriptions  of  Paradise 
and  the  lower  world.  As  for  thenrgic  art, 
these  fragmentary  remnants  of  mystic  litera- 
ture present  expositions  of  the  power  vested 
in  such  as  know  the  names  of  angels,  or  of  the 
proplrelactic  virtue  of  the  kiiowledge  and  the 
use  OT  mystic  names. 


The  most  important  work  by  far  is  the 
famous  Seph^r  Yeurih,  the  book  of  the  Crea- 
tion. Its  date  is  in  doubt.  Certain  it  is  diat 
before  the  beginning  of  the  second  Christian 
millennium  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  books  calling  for  and 
receiving  commentation  at  the  hands  of  the 
most  learned.  According  to  this  book  the 
fundamentals  of  all  being  are  Sephirot  or 
potentialities.  These  mediate  between  God  and 
Creation.  They  comprehend  first  three  emana- 
tions, one  direct  from  God  and  the  other 
mediate,  vi«.:  (1)  Si»rit  or  air  (Hebrew 
Ruach),  from  which  came  (2)  water,  which 
in  turn  was  condensed  into  (3)  fire.  To  these 
are  added  six  dimensions,  three  to  the  right 
and  three  to  the  left.  The  lOth  element  is  the 
Spirit  of  God.  All  10  are  eternal,  the  first 
three  being,  however,  ore-existent  They  are 
the  substance  of  alt  that  is,  the  form  being 
supplied  by  the  22  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alph»- 
bet.  Between  substance  and  form  is  a  con- 
trast. Creation  consists  in  resolving  this  con- 
trast. God  is  the  solvent  Through  Him  as  the 
solvent,  existence,  i.e.,  combination  of  foitnand 
substance,  takes  on  reality. 

The  Neo-Platonic  and  Pythagorean  char* 
acter  of  the  books'  theoriiing  Is  evident.  To 
some  sectaries  the  aflirmations  of  the  treatise 
seemed  too  strongly  anthropomortriuc.  They 
therefore  posited  between  God  and  universe  a 
mediator,  the  'Prince  of  the  World,*  to  whoot 
they  imputed  all  acts  of  creation  and  to  him 
they  referred  the  corporeal  descriptions  of  God 
found  in  the  Bible, 

Among  die  systems  that  to  a  certain  de^ee 
were  impregnated  with  Cabalistic  Pantheism, 
and  in  turn  exercised  a  determining  influence 
on  the  further  evolution  of  Jewish  mysticism, 
that  of  Ibn  (>alMrol  holds  a  prominent  places 
as  his  philosophy  seemed  to  confirm  the  theory 
of  God's  immanence,  underlying  the  central' 
theory  of  the  Cabala,  that  of  s 


Subsequently  the  Cabala  differentiated  into 
that  of  the  German  Jews,  and  that  of  the  Jews 
of  Spain  and  Provence.  Among  these  Eleaiar 
of  Worms  and  Abraham  Abutafta  deserve  men- 
tion as  exponents  of  the  doctrine.  They  held 
that  (^d  was  too  exalted  to  be  cognized  bj 
human  intellect.  Bilt  between  the  Unknowable 
God  and  man  searching  for  (iod  was  Gotfs 
Kabod  or  Glory,  created  by  God  out  of  His 
own  primal  fire.  This  'Glor^  has  shape  and 
dimension.  It  is  seated  on  a  "Throne  in  the  east 
but  screened  by  a  curtain  open  alone  in  the 
west.  To  this  Kib6d  the  descriptive  adjectives  ■ 
of  the  Bible  refer.  Four  worlds  are  in  exist- 
ence: (1)  That  of  this  'glory*;  (2)  that  of 
the  angels;  (3)  that  of  the  animal  soul;  (4) 
that  of  the  inleltectuat  sou).  This  German 
mysticism  on  its  practical  side  was  a  reaction 
against  the  dominancy  of  Talmudie  scholarship 
as  the  sole  measure  of  piety.  It  substituted  for 
study  prayer,  which  it  viewed  as  a  mystic 
progress  toward  God  It  reveled  in  states  of 
ecstasy,  as  a  protest  against  the  barren  ration- 
alism and  unstirred  sobriety  of  the  schools'  dia- 
lects. Fasting,  asceticism  and  meditation  were 
resorted  to  to  bring  on  the  coveted  ecstatic 
states,  or  recourse  was  had  to  the  mystic  names 
of  aneels  and  the  deity. 

The  Cabala  of  the  Provence  traced  its  origin 
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to  a  revelation  by  the  |iroi)het  Elijah  to  Jacob 
ba-Nazir,  who  in  turn  iniliated  Abraham,  son 
of  David  of  Poaquieres,  whose  son  (Isaac  the 
blind)  again  transmitted  the  doctrines  to  his 
followers.  This  invoking  of  the  prophet  Elijah 
shows  that  the  mystics  of  Spain  and  the 
Provence  regarded  their  doctrines  as  of  divine 
authority.  That  it  had  come  to  ihera  from  afar 
—  from  Babylon  by  way  of  Greece  and  Greet 
philosophy  —  is  now  the  theory  of  the  compe- 
tent scholars.  The  more  important  expositions 
are  comprised  in  the  following  works:  (1) 
^Masseket  Atilut'  or  treatise  on  emanation ; 
(2)  'Bahir,'  in  which  a  new  classification  of 
the  Sephirot  is  given  and  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuous  emanation  is  advanced;  (3)  Azriel's 
book,  written  "lo  present  Cabala  to  philosophers 
with  a  view  of  making  it  acceptable  to  them" ; 
(4)  a  number  of  pseudo-epigrai^ic  books  of 
the  second  half  of  the  13th  century,  based  on 
the  foregoing:  (S)  the  ont  publication  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  Bible  of  the  Cabala,  the 
'Zohar'  (Splendor,  based  on  Dan.  xii,  3),  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  introduced  as  R.  Simon  ben  Yochai's 
production.  Analysis  demonstrates  that  the 
Zohar  is  "an  aggregate  of  heterogeneous  parts.* 
The  compilation  probably  is  not  older  than  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century.  It  received  its 
present  form  largely  at  the  hands  of  Moses 
de  Leon,  Later  Cabalists,  either  exponents  or 
ommnents  of  the  Zohar,  were  Joseph  ben 
Abraham,  Ibn  Wakar,  Moses  Botarel,  Isaac 
Arama,  Isaac  Abravanel,  Abraham  Saba,  Isaac 
Luria.  Moses  Zacuto  and  others.  The  Cabala 
found  readiest  acceptance  among  the  Jews  in 
Turkey  and  in  Poland,  The  pseudo-messian- 
ism  of  Shabbalai  Zewi  (1665)  rested  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  cm  Cabalijtic  expectations,  asceti- 
cisms, keeping  vigils  at  frequent  intervals,  per- 
forming baptismal  ablutions,  doing  penance, 
having  marked  the  practices  of  ihe  adherents 
of  the  later  Cabalistic  teachers,  who  regarded 
these  acts  as  preparatory  to  leading  pure  lives 
and  expressive  of  love  for  man,  virtues  that 
were  hoped  to  usher  in  the  coming  of  the 
promised  Redeemer, 

The  Cabala  of  the  Jews  was  not  without 
influence  on  the  thou^ts  of  Christian  scholars, 
among  them  Raymon  LuUi  (1225-131S),  Pico 
di  Mirandola  (1463-94),  Reuchlin,  Heinrich, 
Cornelius  Agrippa  (1487-1S35),  Zorzi  (1460- 
1540)  and  others.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Cabalistic  speculation  recurs  in  the  the- 
ology of  some  of  the  noted  precursors  of  the 
Reformation,  and  had  a  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Evangelical  Clturch's  dogmatics. 

In  brief,  the  main  contentions  of  the  Cabala 
are  these:  (1)  God  is  unknowable  in  His  own 
essence.  He  is  the  £ti<sof,  limitless,  in£nite. 
He  is  the  Hidden  of  All  Hidden.  He  is  the 
'negative*  as  far  as  He  is  cognizable  by  man. 
He  is  the  first  primal  of  all  primals,  the  ulterior 
principle.  Only  as  far  as  He  has  deigned  to 
change  His  absoluteness  into  relativity,  by  per- 
mitting creation  to  take  on  existence,  is  He 
cognizable  in  measure  as  creation  reveals  Him. 
Between  Him  and  creation,  through  irradiation 
or  condensation  of  His  primal  light.  He  placed 
a  mediator,  Metatron,  or  the  Prince  of  the 
World,  or  the  Merkaba  or  Chariot;  to  this, 
sometimes  denoted  as  the  first  Sephir^,  .refer 
all  anthropomorphisms  of  scriptural  description 


of  the  Godhead.  The  Infimte  has  no  attributes. 
But  the  Mediator  has.  He  is  the  "Superior 
Uan.»  the  "Celestial  Man,»  "Wisdom,"  This 
primll  man  or  being  is  the  creator  and  gov- 
ernor of  the  world.    He  is  endowed  with  cor- 

In  God,  will  and  thought  and  action  are 
identical  and  synchronous  —  instantaneous.  In 
Him  transition  from  resolution  to  execution 
presupposes  no  change  in  essence.  This  divine 
will  is  the  Rimo  Kadmon.  the  uncreated  eter- 
nal will.  It  is  the  first  principle  or  sepbirah. 
(lod,  however,  concentrates  himself.  This 
'mystery  of  the  divine  concentration'  (S6d 
ZimEum)  results  in  rendering  visible  that  pari 
of  himself  which  is  the  world.  This  act  is 
similar  to  making  a  rent  in  a  vessel,  through 
which  the  contents  are  exposed  to  view. 
Throu^  God's  self -concentration,  however, 
room  IS  made  for  the  visiWe  world.  For  it 
limited  vacancy  is  produced  in  which  the  divine 
ray  of  light  is  implanted  as  the  germ  of  pro- 
gressive creation.  The  Infinite  has  thus  him- 
self willed  His  partial  finileness.  The  Cause 
of  all  Causes  has  produced  the  lO  Sephiroth. 
He  is  ihe  Crown,  the  Light  that  is  Infinite. 
In  Him  there  is  neither  form  nor  stUistance. 
But  He  made  a  hltle  vessel,  the  letter  Yod. 
It  is  "wisdom";  then  created  He  the  sea, 
which  is  reason.  This  sea  He  divided  into 
seven  streams,  for  which  He  made  seven  ves- 
sels: (1)  Greatness;  (2)  power;  (3)  beauty; 
(4)  victory ;  (5)  highness ;  (6)  foundation ; 
(7)  Shekiuah  or  government.  Some  of  these 
Sephiroth  are  constructive,  others — the  first 
three  —  are  elemental.  Some  mystics  regard 
these  10  as  identical  —  representing  only  various 
aspects  of  the  Divine  Infinite  —  but  others  hold 
them  to  be  tools  of  the  Creator,  superior  be- 
ings totally  di  fie  rent  from  Him.  In  the 
Sephiroth  two  natures  inhere:  (1)  That  through 
which  all  change  occurs,  i.e.,  the  *vesseP ;  (2) 
that  which  is  unchangeable,  i.e.,  the  "Light*  or 
the  Power. 

(2)  Man.  Man  is  the  highest  creature.  His 
body  is  built  according  to  the  mysteries  of 
wisdoni.  But  he  is  more  than  body.  He  is 
threefold,  soul, —  animal  soul  (Nephesh),  moral 
soul  (Ruach),  intelligent  soul  (Neshkmah). 
This  third  soul  emanates  from  "Wisdom,"  the 
second  from  "Beauty,"  the  third  from  "Do- 
minion, or  Kingdom."  The  soul  is  pre- existent. 
After  dissolution  of  the  temporary  union  of 
body  and  triune  soul,  the  intelligent  soul  as- 
cends to  God,  the  moral  soul  enters  Eden,  the 
animal  abides  peacefully  on  earth.  This  is  the 
destiny  of  the  righteous  If  stained  by  sin,  the 
soul  has  to  undergo  punitory  trials.  Hence  the 
Cabala  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  the  soul.  Only  those  souls  that  have 
fully  developed  their  power  may  return  to  God 
or  enter  Eden;  others  will  have  to  serve  their 
period  of  probation,  sometimes  two  souls  being 
■inter-impregnated,*  merged  into  one,  so  as  to 
help  each  other  in  the  performance  of  the  al- 
lotted task, 

Man  should  love  and  fear  God.  Love  is  the 
secret  of  unitj;  with  God.  In  the  degree  man 
loves  God  he  rises  to  higher  intimacy  with  (jod. 
Life  in  the  bevond  is  life  which  vouchsafes 


n  mistakes  semblance  for 
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substance.  He  separates  himself  from  God. 
The  Cabala  to  a  certain  extent  teaches  the  sin- 
lessness  of  ori^nal  man  whose  fall  brought 
sin  and  evil  into  creation. 

Man,  however,  is  not  eternally  lost.  He  nia^ 
rise  lo  the  centre  of  divine  light  through  pem- 

The  Cabala  has  induced  a  more  spiritual 
conception  of  religioa  and  eoiphaziscd  its 
ethical  implications  more  strongly  than  legal 
ritualism  could  vitalize.  On  the  other  hand  it 
encouraged  the  belief  in  magic,  in  demons  and 
opened  the  door  to  many  grotesque  and  even 
noxious  superstitions.  Its  adepts  came  to  put 
faith  in  signs  and  constellations,  and  other- 
wise naturalized  in  Judaism  many  conceits  and 
customs  of  non-Jewish  origin  and  significance. 

Bibliography.— '  General  readers  may  be  re- 
ferred to  Franck.  A  'La  Kabbale>  (German 
translation  by  Jellinek)  ;  Ginsberg,  'The  Kab- 
balah' ;  Flugel,  'Philosophic  Qabbala  and  Ve- 
danta'  ;  Myer,  Isaac,  'Qabbalah.*  An  exhaus- 
tive list  of  special  works  is  given  in  'Jewish 
Encyclopedia'   (HI,  A79). 

Emil  G.  Hiksch, 
Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philos- 
ophy, University  of  Chicago. 

10.  THE  KARAITES.  A  Jewish  sect  which 
took  its  rise  tn  southern  Mesopotamia  in  the 
second  half  of  the  8th  century  and  which  has 
persisted  to  the  present  day.  Several  causes 
have  contributed  to  its  origin  and  continuance, 
some  purely  personal,  others  depending  upon 
a  difierence  of  view  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
essential  features  of  RaUtinical  Judabra. 

Origin. —  The  derelopment  of  what  is  known 
as  Rabbinical  Judaism,  which  commenced  after 
the  destruction  of  the  second  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth, has  not  been  as  one~sided  as  is 
popularly  imagined.  In  addition  to  the  written 
law,  the  basis  of  all  religious  and  all  civil  de- 
\elopment,  an  unwritten  law  had  naturally 
grown  up  which  by  its  interpretation  of  the 
written  law  fitted  that  law  to  the  changing 
times  and  to  diSereot  needs.  In  this  manner 
a  large  mass  of  -traditions  iiKerpreting  and 
enlarging  the  law  has  come  into  being.  This 
mass  is  known  as  the  oral  law,  and  it  gradually 
acquired  a  sanction  and  a  sanctity  second  only 
to  that  of  the  canon.  This  oral  law  was  not 
necessarily  rigid;  for  as  long  as  the  schools 
maintained  their  vigor  a  natural  and  healthy 
development  took  place.  Cnistom,  however, 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  oral  law  and  in  a  natural 
process  was  itself  then  regarded  as  law.  The 
development,  however,  was  not  homogeneous. 
There  were  at  all  times  within  the  Jewish 
polity  freer  spirits ,  who  rebelled  against  the 
trammels  which  a  fixed  interpretation  <of  the 
Biblical  laws  naturally  induced.  They  imagined 
that  by  basing  themselves  wholly  upon  the  word 
of  Scripture  they  would  free  themselves,  for- 
getting ihat  they  were  running  the  risk  of 
worshi[HQe  the  letter  instead  of  the  spirit  which 
manifested  itself  in  die  development  of  the  oral 
law.  From  time  to  time  sects  arose,  having 
as  their  principal  object  the  negation  of  the 
official  tradition.  Of  such  a  kind  were  the 
Samaritans,  though  their  opposition  lo  the  Jews 
was  more  political  than  religious,  and  in  a 
large  measure  the  Sadducees.  To  such  sects 
the  Karaites  belong;  but  they  represent  the 
only  sect  that  has  bad  a  long  and  important 


existence  and  against  which  Rabbinical  Judaism 

had  continually  to  be  on  the  alert. 

Anan  and  the  Early  Karaite!.— The  sect 
was  thus  to  a  certain  extent  the  outcome  of 
the  opposition  to  the  official  oral  law.  A  per- 
sonal element  entered  into  this  opposition. 
The  founder  of  the  sect  was  a  certain  Anan 
ben  David,  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  Bostani,  a  celebrated  head  of  the 
captivity.  His  followers  and  certain  M.oham- 
medan  writers  assert  that  he  himself  was  an 
exilarch ;  this  is  undoubtedly  a  falsehood.  His 
uncle,  however,  did  occupy  that  position ;  and 
when  he  died  in  760  Anan  had  a  certain  right 
to  expect  the  appointment.  A  younger  brother, 
Josiah  by  name,  was  preferred.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  reason  for  this  preferment, 
Anan  resented  it  and  out  of  pique  had  himself 
proclaimed  exilarch  in  767,  This  appeared  to 
the  Abbasid  Caliph  al-Mansur  as  treason,  seeing 
that  the  regular  exilarch  had  been  confirmed 
by  himself.  Anan  was  imprisoned,  and  only 
released  by  heavy  bribes  ^ven  lo  the  officials. 
He  then  started  out  to  build  up  a  following  of 
his  own.  His  immediate  followers,  who  must 
be  dearly  distinguished  from  later  Karaites, 
were  called  Ananites.  This  was  no  difficult 
matter  at  that  period  and  in  those  regions. 
The  Mohammedan  world  itself  was  in  a  fer- 
ment, due  largely  to  the  pretensions  raised  by 
the  various  followers  of  Ali.  Numerous  Mo- 
hammedan  sects  raised  their  heads,  and  their 
example  cannot  have  been  lost  upon  the  Jews 
living  in  their  neighborhood.  The  influence 
of  Mohammedan  tiiought  upon  the  Jews  was 
great  at  all  times ;  ana  it  cannot  be  doubled 
that  this  influence  was  strongly  exerted  in  the 
formation  of  Karaism.  The  central  doctrine 
of  Anan's  philosophical  or  theological  rebellion 
was  his  denial  that  the  oral  law  was  divine. 
According  to  him  all  portions  of  the  Bible  are 
of  equal  value.  One  must  delve  deep  into  it 
in  order  to  take  out  its  secret  and  its  hidden 
meaning.  No  fixed  rules  are  to  govern  this 
study;  each  individual  must  find  out  for  him- 
self what  is  the  law.  To  a  greater  or  less  de-  . 
gree  similar  controversies  were  raging  in  the 
Mohammedan  world.  The  Shiitcs  in  a  measure 
denounced  tradition  (Sunnah)  as  much  as 
Anan  did ;  and  even  among  the  orthodox  the 
(question  as  to  the  right  of  individual  specula- 
tion occasioned  bitter  controversies.  The 
founder  of  one  of  the  four  chief  Mohammedan 
legal  systems,  Abu  Hanifah,  was  the  one  who 
upheld  this  doctrine  of  the  right  of  individual 
speculation ;  and  it  cannot  be  merely  a.  chance 
circumstance  that  he  lived  in  the  same  place 
and  at  the  same  time  as  did  Anan.  In  fact  it 
is  said  that  he  was  imprisoned  together  with 
Anan.  Undoubtedly  the  two  systems  have  their 
basal  thought  in  common. 

Spurred  on  by  the  example  in  the  Moham- 
medan world,  the  Karaites  held  that  they  were 
not  a  new  sect,  that  they  represented  true  Juda- 
ism, and  that  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the 
purity  in  belief  and  practice  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  just  as  Mohammed  insisted  diat  he 
simply  reintroduced  the  old  religion  of  Abra- 
ham. The  Rabbinites  he  held  were  following 
the  secession  introduced  by  Teroboam.  The 
Sadducees  had,  it  was  further  held,  found  out  a 
part  of  the  truth;  but  Anan  was  the  first  to 
reveal  it  in  its  entirety.     The  connection  with 
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the  Sadducees  seems  undoubted,  in  spite  of  tlie 

fact  that  the  later  Karaites  rejected  the  con- 
nection, because  the  Sadducees  did  not  believe 
in  the  resurrection.  This  is  seen  in  their  adop- 
tion of  certain  Biblical  interpretations  which 
are  only  to  be  found  among  the  Sadducees  or 
in  the  early  Halakah  which  was  superseded  by 
that  which  became  canonical,  e.g.,  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  "on  the  morrow  after  the 
Sabbath"  (Lev.  xxii,  11),  as  the  time  tor  com- 
inencing  to  wave  a  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits; 
the  real  meaning  of  the  lex  talionis  (Deut.  xix, 
21)  and  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that 
was  diseased  before  it  was  slaughtered.  The 
older  HalaWah  not  only  forbade  one  to  Jtindle 
a  light  on  the  Sabbath  day  but  even  to  allow  it 
to  burn  ^  an  interpretation  followed  by  the 
Sadducees,  the  Samaritans  and  the  Falashas, 
The  early  Karaites  seetn  even  to  have  had 
Sadduceean  -writings  in  their  possession  which 
are  now  lost,  the  authenticity  of  which  not  even 
their  great  opponent  Saadia  contested.  Anan 
was  an  eclectic,  and  evidently  tried  to  gather 
into  his  fold  all  manner  of  doctrine  that  was 
m  any  way  opposed  to  the  Rabbinical  interpre- 
tation. Thtis  he  introduced  the  prohibition  of 
eating  meat  or  drinldng  wine  during  the  exile 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Holy  Land ;  a  theory  up- 
held by  two  minor  sects,  the  followers  of  Abu 
ha  of  Ispahan  (685  to  705),  and  of  Yugdan,  a 
pupil  of  Abu  Isa.  But  despite  his  opposition 
to  the  Rabbinites,  Anan  followed  their  teach- 
ings in  many  things.  He  himself  was  a  good 
Talmudist  and  he  took  over  nearly  all  the  rules 
of  Biblical  interpretation  upon  which  the  Tal- 
mudists  based  thdr  system.  He  was  by  tiattire 
something  of  an  ascetic,  and  consequently  was 
apt  to  follow  in  all  cases  the  more  stringent 
rather  than  the  more  lenient  view  in  questions 
of  practice.  In  fact,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
developed  a  tradition  and  a  Talmtid  of  his  own. 
His  immediate  followers,  who  called  them- 
selves 'Mourners  for  Zion,'  went  to  live  in 
Jerusalem,  where  they  gradually  died  out  and 
were  of  very  little  influence  upon  the  develop- 

Development.— In  the  10th  and  11th  cen- 
turies Karaism  took  on  quite  a  large  follow- 
ing. It  spread  notablv  in  Babylonia,  Persia, 
Syria.  Palestine  and  Egypt.  It  found  a  sec- 
ond home  in  Cons  tan  tmople.  and  from  here 
spread  into  Etirope  and  certain  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  littoral.  We  hear  of  Karaites 
in  Salonica,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
in  Spain  itself.  One  reason  for  this  extension 
was  undoubtedly  the  point  ^appid  that  Karaism 
gave  to  all  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, were  dissatisfied  with  Rabbinism.  A 
more  important  reason  Vas  the  supineness  of 
the  JewiMi  authorities  in  Babylon  who  were  the 
nominal  or  spiritual  heads  of  all  the  Jewish 
communities,  but  who  were  fast  losing  the 
direction  of  their  affairs  and  prominence  in 
scholarship.  In  a  most  surprising  manner  these 
Babylonian  authorities  misjudged  the  possible 
effects  of  the  new  schism.  Even  though  prose- 
lytes were  made  out  of  their  own  ranks,  they 
must  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  new 
movement  could  be  killed  by  silence.  The  Gaon 
Natronai  bar  Hilai  (ca.  857-867)  is  the  first 
one  to  busy  himself  with  the  new  doctrine. 
In  Spain  it  was  otherwise.  A  Castilian  Jew, 
CWd  al-Taras,  in   1054,  joumed  to  Jerusalem, 


where  he  became  a  convert  to  tlie  new  school. 
He  returned  and  commenced  to  spread  Kara- 
ism among  the  Spanish  Jews.  There  grew  up 
communities  in  Carrion,  Burgos,  Toledo  and 
Talavera,  etc.  The  Rabbinites,  however,  were 
aroused,  and  even  secured  the  aid  of  the  secu- 
lar arm.  Both  the  religious  and  the  civil  power 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  Karaites.  At  the  end 
of  the  11th  century,  then  again  under  Alfonso 
VTII  (1126-56),  and  a  third  titne  under  Al- 
fonso IX  (I158-12U),  they  suffered  perse- 
cution and  the  sdiism  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

But  without  making  use  of  secular  weapons, 
a  young  scholar  in  Fositat  (Old  Cairo),  Egypt, 
set  out  in  a  scientific  way  to  demolish  ftie 
foundations  upon  which  Karabm  was  built  up. 
Had  it  not  beer  for  Saadia  ben  Joseph  (892- 
94?),  tiie  heresy  might  have  made  great  inroads 
into  the  Jewish  body  politic.  Not  only  as  a 
young  man  in  Egypt,  but  later  as  Gaon  at  Sura, 
he  devoted  some  of  his  best  energies  to  refuting 
the  works  of  Anan  and  to  writing  anti-Karaitic 
tracts.  The  refutation  may  be  said  to  have 
been  complete;  for  he  set  at  rest  any  fear 
that  the  heresy  mi^t  become  dangerous  to 
Ae  real  unity  of  Judaism. 

The  polemics  of  Saadia  naturally  called 
forth  replies  on  the  nart  of  die  Karaites  and 
produced  the  flower  of  Karaite  literature. 
Karaite  schtdars  were  forced  to  defend  their 
theok^csl  position,  their  peculiar  interpreta- 
ticm  of  the  Bible,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  chief  Karaite  writers 
of   this   period  were   the  polemicist   and   Bible 


(938),  author  of  a  oommentary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch; David  ben  Boas  (ca.  910),  author  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  a  work 
on  the  ptinci^s  of  religion ;  Japhet  ben  Ali 
(ca.  1000),  meir  most  prolific  commentator, 
and  Sahl  ben  Masliah  (ca.  980),  the  author 
of  a  work  on  ^  Biblical  laws. 

Further  Hiatorr. —  In  the  next  period  Con- 
stantinople becomes  the  centre.  Its  most  im- 
portant Karaite  scholar  was  undoubtedly  Judah 
Hadasst  (1149),  the  author  of  the  'Eshkol  ha- 
Kofer,'  an  encyclopedic  work  in  rhvmed  prose, 
giving  a  whole  system  of  Karaite  theology  and 
treating  of  the  most  varied  subjects.  After  him 
lived  Aaron  ben  Joseph  the  «lder  (1300),  a 
native  of  the  Crimea,  who  is  known  not  only 
as  a  distinguished  Bible  commentator,  but  as 
the  compiler  of  the  prayerbook  still  used  l^ 
the  Karaites,  and  to  which  he  contributed  some 
notable  poems  of  his  own.  Aaron  ben  Dijah, 
the  younger  (1300-69),  wrpte  the  most  philo- 
sophic treatise  (Can  Eden)  of  any  Karaite,  as 
well  as  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  which 
is  slill  very  much  in  honor  among  his  fellow- 
believers.  He  had  studied  thoroughly  the  writ- 
ings of  Maimonides,  and  he  did  his  best  to 
raise  up  Karaism  out  of  the  morass  into  which 
it  had  fallen  through  the  heavy  onslaughts  of 
Saadia.  To  these  must  be  added  Elijah  ben 
Nfoses  Bashyazi,  the  systematiier  of  Karaite 
canon  law  (1420-90),  his  brother-in-law, 
Oleb  Afendopulo  (end  of  the  ISth  century), 
liturvical  poet  and  writer  of  homiletic  and 
theological  works,  and  Moses  ben  Elij^  Bash- 
yaii  (1544-72),  a  writer  on  theolc^.  At  the 
present  day  there  are  from  50  to  60  families  ta 
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Connawiiiople  conctntntt^  In  the  di^triet  Htisi- 
keui.  Upon  several  occanions  the  Karaites 
^rocuRd  Firmans  from  the  Porte  rerofnle- 
11%  thanselves  as  a  religious  body  3p«rt  Mia 
the  other  Jevn  and  with  their  own  chief  rahbi. 
In  1900  ifiese  Finnans  v/trt  confirmed  by  an 
Irade. 

The  Kanatei  bad  come  into  Egypi  nM  Itrikg 
after  the  foundatian  of  their  sect.  That  tbey 
had  made  cotuiderable  progress  there  is 
from  the  fact  that  Saatua  commenced  his 
lemical  writings  in  Fostat  before  92S,  afid 
he  bad  anambcrof  direct  opponents  in  Ibe  cnj. 
[I  was  here,  too,  that  Hvetf  the  only  important 
poet  prodnced  by  tbe  Karaites— Moses  Dae*! 
who  wrote  is  tiie  st^le  of  the  JndKOrArabtan 
pous  of  Spain.  In  C^iro,  the  Karaites,  as  cUe- 
where,  kept  tfaemselvei  apart  from,  the  rest  of 
the  Jew4.  They  had  their  own  -organization,. 
at  ilie  head  of  which  was  a.  Na^id,  Mho,  how- 
ever, was  under  tbe  general  junsdictioM  of  the 
Rabbinile  Nai^d.  They  had  their  own  syna- 
gogues, ^rat  in  Fosiai  and  then  in  Cairo  itself. 
They  acquired  a  considerable  amount  o£  wealth 
there,  beiiiK  largely  engaged  in  tbe  ^dsmifli 
trade,  while  a  number  occupied  posntons  of 
eminence  diicfly  as  phy^cians.  In.  ifae  year 
1313,  when  Abraham  Maimotiides  was  chief  of 
the  Egyptian  Jews,  a  number  of  Karaites  were 
converted  to  Babbiniam.  At  the  present  day 
about  400  families  live  in  Cairo  moibly  in  a 
separate  street  back  of  the  old  Jewish  quarter. 

In  Kusaia.— Under  the  Tartar  rnleis  of 
southern  Russia  Karaite  Jews  had  emigrated 
during  the  12th  century  into  the  Crimea  aad 
into  Lithuania.  From  hexe  ihey  ev.en  gene- 
trated  into  Galicia,  and  a  Karaite  coimnunity 
exists  to-day  there  in  the  cily  of,  Halitsch, 
A  portion  of  the  city  of  Troki  was  given  over 
to  them;  and  here  Isaac  ben  Abraham  Troki 
composed,  in  1593,  hispoleroic,  Hizntk  Emunab, 
directed  against  the  Cbristiau  interpretation  of 
Old  Testament  Messianic  passE^es.  It  was 
especially  in  rfie  Crimea,  tfiat  t£oy  flourished 
and  evidenced  some  attempt  at  a  revival  of 
their  literature;  Simhah  Isaac  Lulski  (1750) 
wrote  a  bibliography  of  Karaite  writers,  while 
Isaac  ben  Solomon,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  composed  a  work  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  his  sect.  Their  chief  settlements  here 
were  in  Chufut-Kale,  Goslov  (Eupatorla,), 
Kaffa  (Theodosia),  Yenikde  and  Snichal.  In 
contradistinction  in  the  otlier  Jews  in  the  Rib- 
sian  Empire  they  have  always  been  treated  well 
by  the  Bovernraent.  In  1796  Catherine  II  re- 
lieved tnem  of  one-half  of  the  poll  tax,  and 
from  182?  to  1874  they  were  entirely  (reed  frotp 
service  in  tbe  army.  As  late  as  1005  the  Kara- 
ites in  Moscow  were  permitted  to  keep  their 
synagogue  open,  a  onvilcge  not  granted  to 
other  Jews.  In  the  Russian  Empire  there  were 
in  1914  43  Karaite  communiiieB  all  under 
the  leadership  of  an  energetic  Haham  Pam- 
pulofl.  They  are,  however,  vearly  decreasing 
m  number;  as  thev  have  until  recently  refused 
to  intermarry  with  other  Jews.  The  attempt 
was  recently  made  to  have  the  government 
grant  complete  dvil  rights  to  alt  Rabhinite  Jews 
who  married  Karaite  girls  upon  condition  that 
.they  formally  renounce  t(ie  Talmui  It  was 
in  the  ITrimea  also  that  a  Karaite  archEeologisl, 
Abraham  Firkovich^  made  his  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  Karaite  antiquities  and  manuscripts,  af- 
ter having  traveled  over  a  great  portion  of 
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the  HilHcf  East  for  that  especial  pnrpose.  Ua- 
■fortunatehr,  despite  the  excellency  of  this  col- 
lection which  is  now  deposited  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Saint  Petersburg,  he  forged  the 
dates  on  gravestones  and  upon  manuscripts 
oi^r    -    -  ■■-  ■       ■'  '  .-      ■ 


tion  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Karaites 
from  the  events  that  preceded  the  death  of 
JestH.  At  limes,  the  Karaites  in  Russia  have 
not  scrupled'  at  aiding  the  Russian  government 

rinst  die  other  Jews  of  the  cmnite.  Before 
war  of  1914  there  were  about  10.000  Kara- 
ites in  Russia,  about  2.000  in  Cairo,  20  or  25  in 
Jerusalem,  and  anotJier  thousand  scattered  in 
various  places. 

. .  .  Dogniaa  mad  CnBtomt. — The  reli^us  dog- 
mas o7  laier  Karaism  have  been  formulated 
b;y  ludah  Hada&si  as  follows:  1.  Crtatio  «x 
MikHo.'Z  The  existence  of  a  Creator;  3.  God 
is  an  absolute  unity  and  incorporeal;  4.  Moses 
and  ibe  otlier  ^vpbets  were  sent  by  God; 
5.  God  has  given  to  us  tJie  Torab,  which  is 
true  and  complete  in  every  respect  and  not 
wanting  the  addition  of  the  oral  law;  6.  The 
Torah  must,  be  studied  by  every  Jew  in  the 
original  language;  7.  The  Holy  Temple  was 
a  iSace  erected  by  God  for  his  manifestation: 
&  Resurrection  of  the  dead;  9.  Reward  and 
punishment  after  death;  10.  The  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  tfie  Son  of  David.  In  other  ob- 
servances the  Karaites  differ  in  several  pajr- 
ticulars     from    the     Rabbinites.      Their    svna- 

SDgucs  are  more  thoroughly  Oriental  and  nave 
ie     appearance     of     Mohammedan     mos(|ues. 

.Their  prayers  are  largely  made  up  of  selections 
from  the  Bthle,  ana  of  hymns  composed  by 
Aaron  ben  Elijah.  Before  entering  the  syna- 
gogue they  remove  their  shoes.  Tney  do  not 
wear  phylacteries  nor  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Hanukk^  They  observe  the  Sabbath  rest  with 
great  strictness;  though  in  some  places  fire  and 
Tight  are  now  permitted  on  that  day.  Pentecost 
IS  celebrated  on  the  day  after  the  Sabbath; 
andthe  lOUi  of  Al>  is  observed  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.    The 

'prohibitive    degrees    of    marriage    have    been 
greatly  extended- 
It  shonld  also 'be  said  tllat  during  its  early 
development   Karaism   reacted  favorably  upon 

Jewish  learning  in  the  East.  The  Rabbinite 
ews  were  forced  to  meet  their  opponents  upon 
their  own  ground.  Karaite  exegesis  led  the 
Rabbinite  Jews  to  a  deeper  study  of  the  Bible 
Snd  of  the  Hebrew  language.  TTie  philosophic 
presentment  of  (heir  theology  necessitaletf  an 
equally  i#iiIosophic  presentmem  on  the  part  of 
the  Rabbinites.  and  the  rivalry  they  engendered 
was  useful  in  turning  the  other  Jews  to  a  closer 
and  more  scientific  eicaminatiMi  of  their  own 
position. 

Bibliography.— S.  Plnsker.  <Likkute  Kad- 
moniyyot,  Zur  Geschichte  des  Karaismus' 
'(Vienna  I860);  A.  Harkavy,  'Likkute  Kad- 
moniot  it'  CSaint  Petersburg  1903};  P.  Frankl 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber.  'AllgeraeJne  Encydo- 
pedie>  (Sec.  ii,  p.  33);  J.  Furst,  'Geschichte 
des  Karaenhnms'  (Leipiig  1862-69);  S.  Poi- 
tianski,  'Anan  et  les  Ecrils'  (in  'Revue  des 
Etudes  Juives,'  Vol.  XL  IV,  p.  161  et  seq.);  id.. 
'Anti-Karaile  Writings  of  Saadiah  Gaon'  (in 
Jnviih  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  X,  p.  238); 
'The  Karaite  Literary  Opponents  of  Saadiah 
Gaon'  (ib..  Vol,  XVin.  p.  209).    On  the  Kara- 
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ites  in  Qujfiil'Kalefa,  consult  'GlobuB*  (Vol, 
LXXXIV,  p.  7  et  seq);  on  the  Karaites  of 
CairO(  R,  Gottheil  in  'The  Jewish  Comment' 
(Baltimore  1905).  A  bibliography  of  Karaite 
books  is  given  bv  E.  N.  Adier  in  Jettiuk  Quar- 
terly Remew.  Xil,  p.  674).  and  G.  Margofiouth 
has  published  'Ibn  al-Hiti's  Chrooicle  of  Karaite 
Doctors'  (ib.  Vol  IX,  p.  429). 

Rich  ABO  Goitheu., 
Semitic 
University. 

11.  ANTI-SBUITISU.  A  term  which  has 
receh-ed  a  special  signification  of  its  own  as 
the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  France, 
Russia  and  elsewhere,  in  recent  decades,  has 
become  more  or  less  acut^  means  opposition 
to  the  Jews  and  flieir  religloh  for  vahons  rea- 
sons. Such  enmity,  springing  from  many  causes, 
has  been  a  persistent  factor  in  history  from  the 
era  of  the  I%araohs.  Its  manifestations  assume 
different  fonns  according  to  locaj  or  national 
conditions  —  from  the  crassest  prejudice  due 
to  ignorance  to  more  intense  odium  due  to  envy 
and  often  arousing  long-continued  persecutions 
Or  popular  outbreaks.  While  it  is  unjust  to  call 
every  criticism  o£  the  Jews  and  Judaism  anti- 
Semitic —  radical  and  religious  peculiarities  af- 
ford a  fair  field  for  the  critic  or  investisrator. 
who  is  not  always  to  be  termed  an  enemy 
because  he  discerns  flaws  or  weaknesses  — 
Anti-Semitism  is  wholly  anfriendly,  usually 
tinjust,  exaggerates  minor  defects  into  funda- 
menial  vices,  employs  faulty  generalizations, 
and  is  careless  how  it  arouses  to  strife  and 
bloodshed,  so  keen  and  ruihless  is  pursuit  of 
its  quarry.  History  and  literature  abound  in 
antipathies  to  nation  and  sect,  from  which,  in 
Etirope,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Metho- 
dist and  Quaker  alike  have  suffered,  and  which 
have  crystallized  themselves  in  words  like 
barbarian  and  heathen,  mummery  and  Jesuitical. 
Anti-Semitism,  however,  in  its  intense  and  most 
characteristic  form,  is  more  than  an  antipathy 
—  it  is  a  relentless  hunt  to  the  death,  which  de- 
nying social  and  political  equality  to  the  Jew 
would  brand  him  as  outcast  and  alien,  strip 
Judaism  of  every  distinguishing  excellence,  re- 
vive for  the  Jew  an  exclusive  Ghetto  or  banish 
him  from  civilized  climes.  And  this  is  done  in 
the  name  of  society,  religion  and  the  state. 
What  strength  there  must  be  in  Judaism  to 
awaken  such  antagonism !  And  how  super- 
ficial the  culture  that  countenances  such  enmity! 

Origin  and  History. —  The  word  Anti- 
Semitism  owes  its  origin  and  present  meaning 
to  the  ethnical  differentiation  of  the  Jews  as 
Semites  from  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European. 
Ethnology  is  made  to  prove  that  the  racial 
traits  01  the  Jews  as  Semites  render  them  in- 
ferior and  that  they  are  legitimate  objects  of 
aversion.  The  theory  as  well  as  the  present 
unfriendly  signification  of  the  term  are  of  re- 
cent date,  appearing  in  Germany  about  1880, 
■when  the  movement  against  the  Jew  and  Juda- 
ism began  to  gain  headway  and  spread  else- 
where, as  the  era  of  persecution  assumed  a 
deadly  phase  in  Russia.  Decades  earlier  the 
word  Semitism  had  been  employed  in  a  purely 
academic  sense  by  philolo^sls,  but  soon  the 
theory  of  Semitic  mferionty  was  to  be  as- 
serted first  by  Lassen  (1800-76),  who  ascribed 
to  the  Semite  rather  unflattering  traits,  such  as 
intellectual  sharpness,  exclusiveness  and  selfish- 


ness iii_  marked  contrast  to  'the  hartBony  of 

fsychical  forces  which  distifwuisbes  the  Aryan.* 
t  was  reserved  for  Emesi  Reaan  (1823-^2)  to 
emphasize  still  more  strongly  Semitic  inferior- 
ity :  he  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  "science 
and  philosophy  were  foreign*  to  tihe  Semites, 
But  if  this  opmion  was  not  sufficient,  he  added 
IB  his  'Studies  of  Religious  Histocy'  various 
other  generalizations  — a  line  in  which  he  was 
tiuite  proficient  — to  the  effect  that  tl^  Semites 
aid  not  comprehend  civilization  in  the  modem 
sense ;  they  were  intolerant  as  the  logical  result 
of  being  monotheisls,  bequeathing  their  bigotry- 
to  the  Aryans,  who  were  naturally  broader, 
while  the  Jews  can  attribute  the  hatred  whidi 
has  been  esctended  to  them  for  so  many  centu- 
ries to  their  glowing  anticipation  of  future 
trimnph.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Renan's 
views  had  marked  influence  npon  the  growth 
of  a  hostile  anti-Semitic  spirit,  although 
he  urged  his  readers  to  be  careful  in  their  in- 
terpretation of  his  opinions.  He  stated  ex- 
pressly that  Jews  to-day  were  not  Semites,  but 
modems,  and  he  denied  in  his  'Judaism  as 
Race  and  Religion'  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  Jewish  race.  The  extensive  literature  of 
anti-Semitism  shows  throughout  Renan's  un- 
consdous  coloring.  It  was  but  a  short  path 
from  him  to  von  Hellwald,  who  called  the  Jew 
a  'cancer,*  to  Goldwin  Smith,  who  termed  him 
a  "parasite,*  and  to  Stewart  Chamberlain. 
During  the  progress  of  the  European  War  of 
1914-18  some  anti-Semitic  feeling  arose  in  Eng- 
land, chiefly  in  connection  with  army  enlist- 
In  Ancient  Attthon.— The  curious  persist- 
ence of  anti-Semitism  in  modern  cultured 
writers  and  the  faulty  generalizations  whidi 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  as  scientific 
truth  thu^  finds  its  parallel  in  many  famous 
authors    of    antiquity.      Thus    Manetho,    high 

Sriest  of  the  temple  at  Hcliopolis  and  court 
istoriau  under  the  early  Ptolemies,  consid- 
ered the  Jews  descendants  of  the  Hyksos 
usurpers  and  attributed  their  _  expulsion  from 
Egypt  to  sacrilege  and  irrcligion,  stigmatizing 
them  at  the  same  time  as  afflicted  with  leprosy 
—  and  the  story  was  repeated  by  Chaeremon 
and  Lysimachus,  to  reappear  in  Schiller's'  Mis- 
sion of  Moses.'  Diodorus  Siculus  asserts  that 
the  prevalence  of  a  plagtie  in  Egypt  led  to  the 
banishment  of  foreigners,  most  of  whom  en- 
tered "the  country  now  called  Judea' ;  al  the 
same  time  be  vindicates  the  character  of  Uoses 
and  the  traditional  religion.  Apollonius  Molo, 
a    Greek    rhetorician    who    lived    at    Rome     in 


further  in  his  utterances  to  show  his  contempt. 
There  are  several  passages  in  his  'Pro  Flacco' 
which  display  his  animus  against  a  people 
whose  wealth  and  influence  were  beginning  to 
be  feared.  "Their  barbarous  superstitions 
must  be  fought,'  he  exclaims ;  they  are  a  na- 
tion addicted  to  "suspicion  and  slander'  ;  they 
'display  contempt  for  the  Roman  power.* 
Tacitu-s,  the  model  for  historians,  repeats  the 
fables  of  Manetho  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Jews  and  adds  that  their  laws  are  "hostile  to 
men  and  calculated  to  Inspire  the  Jew  witli 
hatred  and  opposition  to  the  rest  of  mankind* 
—  "the  first  instruction  they  receive  is  to  de- 
spise the  gods,  to  forswear  their  couotiy,    to 
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forett  father,  mother,  and  children.'  Horace 
and  Martial  could  Jest  at  the  Jew  and  hU  cere- 
■Oonies,  like  a  modem  cotnic  journalist,  while 
Juvenal  exercised  his  wit  more  than  once  in 
the  same  direction,  and  Seneca,  with  all  of  his 
philosophic  insight,  deplores  that  'this  abomi' 
nable  nation"  has  spread  its  customs  every- 
where  and  'the  conquered  have  Riven  their 
laws  to  the  conqueror.*  Under  such  teachings 
from  moralists  and  orators,  what  wonder  that 
the  spirit  of  persecution  was  roused  in  Rome, 
Antloch,  Lybia  and  the  Greek  cities,  with  its 
accompanying  bloodshed.  In  this  era  Chris- 
tian and  few  were  brethren  in  suSering  and  de- 
spised alike  for  harboring  a  'detestable  super- 
stition' ;  and  many  ol  the  accusations  which 
in  after  centuries  the  Chiuxh  hurled  against 
the  Jew  were  now  forged  against  the  Chrii- 

Apioa  and  Hii  Accnaatioiu.— It  was  Apion, 
an  Egyptian  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Rome  in 
the  rei^  of  Tiberius,  who  was  probablj;  the 
most  violent  anti-Semitic  in  his  field  of  his  or 
any  day;  for  bis  statements  as  preserved  by 
Josephus  in  the  historian's  treatise  <A^nst 
Apion,'  are  modern  in  their  variety  and  bitter- 
ness, while  they  arc  as  baseless,  as  Josephus  suc- 
cinctly shows.  Among  his  many  charts,  Apioa 
claimed  that  the  jews  derived  the  name  Sab- 
bath from  the  circumstance  that  they  were 
obliged  to  rest  after  journeying  for  sue  days 
because  they  were  afflicted  with  a  painful  dis- 
ease which  the  Egyptians  called  Sabbatosis. 
He  asserts  that  they  put  up  a  head  of  an  ass 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  that  they  caufdit  a  Greek 
annually  and  fattened  him  for  sacrifice.  He 
accuses  them  of  having  produced  'no  wonder- 
ful men,  not  any  inventors  of  arts  or  any  emi- 
nent for  wisdom."  He  states  that  *they  swear 
hy  God  to  bear  no  good  will  io  any  foreigner, 
especially  to  Egyptians,  while  they  have  no  just 
laws  of  their  own  and  do  not  worship  God  as 
th^  ought.''  One  of  the  replies  made  by  Jo- 
sephus can  be  given  here.  If  the  Jews,  said 
the  historian,  had  set  up  the  head  of  an  ass, 
it  would  not  have  been  more  contemptible  than 
some  of  the  animals,  such  as  the  goat,  which 
the  Egyptians  deify.  But  the  statement,  he 
continued,  is  an  untruth,  which  Apion  would 
not  have  told  had  he  not  the  heart  of  an  ass 


J  to  the  Jew  which  was  displayed  after  the 

final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  gradual 
dispersion    of    the   Jews,    east   and   west,    can 

hardly  be  called  anti-Semitism,  for  it  was 
really   anti-Judaism   and   directed   against   the 

(ew  and  his  reli^on.  It  was  practically  a  re- 
igious,  not  a  social  or  political  crusade,  in  di- 
rect contrast  to  the  modern  movement  which 
ostensibly  claims  to  be  without  any  religious 
motive  and  to  work  purely  for  the  welfare  of 
society  and  the  state.  Under  the  Romans  there 
was  often  some  approach  to  a  legal  residence, 
but  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  Tews  and 
heretics  was  decisive.  While  here  and  there  a 
kindly  voice  was  heard  and  occasionally  priest 
and  prince  championed  them,  the  ages  until  the 
French  Revolution  were  periods  of  enforced 
seclusion  and  repressive  legislation.  With  the 
iron  power  o£  religion  and  the  stale  checking 
them  at  every  step,  the  Jews  became  a  special 
class,  awakening  to  new  life  and  vigor  for  a 
'  '  s  under  the  Moslem,  but  Uabte  at 


._ _  __  _..  the  mercy  of  the  mob  io 

Mohammedan  Spain  or  Christian  Europe.  Be- 
ing thus  the  weaker  class  both  in  numbers  and 
prestige,  upon  whom  insult  could  be  heaped 
with  impunity,  the  morale  of  the  Jews  was 
not  to  he  improved  by  the  policy  which  herded 
them  in  the  Ghetto  and  restricted  them  from 
ordinary  avocations.  Most  of  the  faults  which 
their  enemies  discerned  in  them  were  acquired, 


branded  the  Jew  as  a  Shylock  for  all  t 
lustrates  the  attitude  of  ' 
Springing  from  these  conditii 
ceptiou  of  a  Jew  as  a  kind  of  Barabbas,  in 
Marlowe's  play,  who  [wisons  wells,  murders 
children,  commits  all  kinds  of  wickedness  in 
his  hatred  of  the  Christian.  In  the  heated  at- 
mosphere of  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages  no  ac- 
cusation was  100  vile  to  fasten  on  the  Jew. 
Hence  their  responsibility  for  the  "Black 
Death,*  a  phgue  which  ravaged  Europe  be- 
tween 1348  and  1351.  A  myth  arose,  especially 
in  Germany,  that  the  disease  sprang  from  the 
wells  wbicn  the  Jews  had  poisoned.  Alleged 
confessions  were  sent  from  town  to  town  and 
the  maddened  populace  wreaked  vengeance,  for- 
gettiog  tliat  the  Jews  were  suffering  as  much 
as  their  neighbors  from  the  pestOence.  In 
nearly  ei^ery  town  in  Germany,  exclusive  of 
Austria,  about  350  in  all,  the  Jewish  commiuii- 
ties  were  attacked,  only  three  large  Jewish  cen- 
tres by  the  end  of  the  15th  century  being  left 
In  that  land.  A  further  source  of  odium  was 
the  /ewiih  usurer.  Owing  to  the  canon  law 
forbidding  loans  on  money,  the  money  trade  of 
western  Europe  fell  into  the  hands  of  thr 
Jews  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  who  charged 
bi^  interest,  first  because  there  was  little  if 
any  competiiion,  and  secondly  because  of  the 
insecure   tenure   of   their   property  —  emperors, 

E relates  and  powerful  individuals  could  not 
e  depended  upon  lon^  to  remain  under  a  bur- 
den of  debt  to  heretics.  However,  Christian 
evasions  of  the  canon  law  became  frequent  and 
Jews  were  soon  despoiled  of  their  capital;  and 
as  reputable  trades,  professions  and  agricul- 
ture were  denied  them,  they  were  forced  into 
humbler  occupations,  but  the  taint  of  the 
money-lender  has  clung  to  them  even  in  later 
days  when  money-lending  has  become  the  vital 
international  pursuit.  Undoubtedly  it  was  im- 
prudent for  tnem  to  lend  on  interest,  but  they 
had  CO  other  resource  and  one  can  understand 
tlie  sense  of  power  it  gave  to  a  despoiled  race, 
for  which  they  had  to  pay  dearly  tn  exactions 
and  expulsions  from  land  to  land  until  Eng- 
land was  closed  to  them  for  centuries. 

The  Blood  Accusation.— Among  the  many 
papular  accusations  which  have  been  fostered 
upon  the  Jew,  none  is  more  revolting  |han  the 
charge  of  usin^j  Christian  blood  tor  ritual  pur- 
pose^ notably  in  connection  with  the  Passover. 
The  origin  of  such  a  myth  is  still  unknown,  but 
the  freqt^ency  of  its  occurrence  the  past  seven 
centuries  is  not  to  be  denied.  When  a  decade 
ago  Christian  missionaries  in  China  can  be  ac- 
cused by  the  populace  of  slaying  Chinese  chil- 
'         for  Church  purposes,  one  may  faintly  u 
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But  the  slander  seems  doubly 
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one  realizes  that  there  is  no  Jewish  ritual  which 
prescribes  (he  use  oT  human  blood.  It  is 
needless  in  this  connection  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  hi ood- accusation  which  appears  first  to 
have  been  alleged  against  the  Jews  in  1!44,  in 
the  case  of  Saint  William  of  Norwich,  although 
the  first  literary  mention  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century^  in  a  work  of  Thomas  Can- 
tlmpre.  The  Norwich  case  was  thus  developed. 
A  convert*— and  it-  must  be  confessed  that 
converts  were  not  averse  to  makinfr  mischief 
—  said  that  the  Jews  annually  sacrified  a  Chris- 
tian child  at  Passover,  and  when  the  boy  was 
missing,  the  Jews  were  accused.  It  seems, 
however,  that  during  an  attack  of  catalepsy  he 
had  been  buried  alive  by  bis  relatives.  No 
Jew  was  tried  or  punished  in  Norwich,  but  the 
rumor  led  to  charges  against  the  Jews  in  other 
EnRlish  towns.  A  list  of  similar  incidents 
from  the  13th  to  the  16th  centuries  could  be 
given.  Chaucer  has  mentioned  the  story  of 
Little  Hugh  of  Lincoln— a  lad  of  ci^ht  years, 
whose  sudden  disappearance  was  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Jews  with  tragic  consequences. 
Most  retnarkable,  however,  is  the  survival  of 
such  a  myth  in  the  19th  centuir,  cases  having 
occurred  in  1882  (Hungary),  Iffil  (Corfu  and 
Prussia).  1899-1900  (Bohemia  and  Prussia), 
and  of  course  without  a  shadow  of  proof  as  to 
the  alleced  crime.  It  is  of  inieres)  to  note  that 
3n  recent  years  August  Rohling  of  Prague,  who 
was  most  conspicuous  in  his  efforts  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  blood-accusation,  was  com- 
pletely refuted  by  a  Christian  theologian  of 
distinction  —  Professor  Strack  in  his  scholarly 
book  'Das  Blut.'  Christian  divines  have  pro- 
tested against  the  charge,  which  has  received 
the  condemnation  of  many  popes  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  none.  Yet,  such  is  the  persistence  of 
the  anti-Semitic  spirit,  the  accusation  may  re- 
appear at  any  time  in  eastern  Europe.  As  talc 
as  the  summer  of  1916  the  blood-accusation  was 
seriously  discussed  in  northern  Ireland.  Its 
latest  appearance  in  Russia  was  the  Beilis  case 
near  Kieff  in  1914. 

Recent  MovemcntB. —  In  long-continued  at- 
tempts to  prevent  the  complete  emancipation  of 
lie  Jews  in  (jermany  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  there  was  ample  opportunity  for 
anti-Semitis.m  to  show  its  hand.  Prominent 
leaders  in  politics,  literature  and  the  Church 
alike  advocated  the  denial  to  the  Jews  of  civil 
and  political   rights   so   long  as   they   remained 

Jews.  The  ideals  of  the  French  Revolution 
ad  been  forgotten.  When  the  unwholesome 
era  of  reaction  had  passed  and  liberalism  be- 
came the  nation's  rallying  cry,  the  Clerical 
party  scenting  danger  to  absolutism  began  anew 
a  crusade  against  tbe  Jews  as  the  cause  of 
every  evil,  the  prominence  of  Jewish  members 
of  the  Reichstag,  like  Ludwig  Bamberger  and 
Edward  Lasker,  arousing  fresh  hatred.  Hence 
arose  anti-Semitism  both  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria as  a  distinct  political  program.  In  1878  a 
(Christian  Socialist  parly,  under  Court  Oiap- 
lain  Adolf  Stoecker,  was  formed,  whose 
avowed  purpose  was  anti-Jewish.  "The  Jews 
are  our  misfortune,*  said  Prof.  Heinrich  von 
Trcitschke  (1834-96)  in  1880  and  for  two  dec- 
ades the  anti-Jewish  agitation  continued,  it  be- 
ing made  an  issue  in  all  elections  and  scattered 
riots  took  place  while  books  and  pamphlets 
antaeont.stic  to  the  Jews  were  published  in  the 
chief  cities.     It  vras  even  proposed  to  exclude 


Jews  from  public  office,  hut  that  attempt  was 
not  successful.  Bismarck  acted  as  a  cheek 
while  in  oilice  and  his  influence  led  lo  Sloec- 
ker's  retirement  as  court  chaplain,  while  pow- 
erless or  unwilling  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
anti-Semitism.  Renewed  agitation  appeared 
when  Bismarck  ceased  to  hola  office  (20  March 
1890),  and  Ahlwardt  began  his  attacks  on  the 
Lowe  firm  with  their  "Judcnflinten"  which 
'  were  (o  be  furnished  the  German  army  to  en- 
sure its  defeat  by  the  French;  but  his  animosity 
was  without  ultimate  effect,  and  he  passed  into 
obscurity  like  so  many  of  his  class,  Henrici, 
Forsler.  Stoecker  and  the  rest.  In  1891  the 
"Verein  lur  Abwehr  des  Antisemilismus,*  a 
society  to  combat  the  attacks  of  the  anti-Se- 
mites, was  formed  W  prominent  German  au- 
thors and  scientists,  uiowing  the  growing  sym- 
pathy of  the  better  classes,  and  little  by  hftle 
the  agitation  appears  to  have  lost  much  of  its 
virus,  with  the  disappearance,  often  through 
imprisonment  for  Various  crimes,  of  notorious 
leaders.  In  Austria  George  von  Schonerer 
was  tbe  first  to  begin  a  distinct  anti-Semitic 
movement  (1882),  whose  adherents  were 
elected  in  steadily  greater  numbers  to  the 
Reiehsraih  and  the  prqvinciai  Diets.  To  Lue- 
gar,  mayor  of  Vienna,  the  party  is  indebted 
for  its  turbulent  character,  although  of  late 
years  its  excesses  have  been  less  marked.  In 
France,  Edouard  Drumont's  book,  *La  Ftrance 
Juive'  (1886)  was  the  be^nning  of  an  open 
anti-Semitic  campaign  which  grew  into  the 
Dreyfus  affair  nine  years  later,  as  books  and 
pamphlets  were  published,  and  Drumont's  paper 
'La  Libre  Parole'  became  widely  read.  The 
story  of  Captain  Dreyfus  shows  to  what  length 
rtie  anti-Semites  will  go;  if  Clericalism  in- 
^ireri  their  efforts  the  present  dissolution  of 
religious  tirders  in  France  tells  Its  own  moral. 
In  Russia  anti-Semttism  has  produced  since 
1881  a  succession  of  disorders  in  many  cities 
which  culminated  in  the  excesses  of  Kisheneff 
and  elsewhere  (1903)  that  have  aroused  the 
world  to  indignation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
mediaeval  restrictions  against  the  Jews  will  be 
atolished.  In  Rumania,  despite  the  provision  of 
the  Berlin  Congress  (1878)  ^aranteeing  civil 
and  religious  liberty  to  all  citizens,  the  Jews 
continued  to  receive  harsh  treatment;  became 
victims  of  popular  outbreaks ;  were  restricted 
in  trade  and  profession  and  debarred  from  Bub- 
lic  schools.  As  the  natural  result  of  such 
treatment  recent  decades  have  witnessed  an 
rncreasing  emigration  from  Russia  and  Ru- 
mania to  all  portions  of  the  globe,  the  great 
majority  settling  in  the  United  States, 

Futnre  of  Anti-Semitism. —  In  the  diffusion 
of  education  and  the  gradual  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  nations  and  creeds  are  partners  in 
The  great  work  of  human  betterment,  one  may 
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ly  epoch  in  the  world's  histoiy,  "This  t 
ciliation  is  not  to  be  hurried  — one  must  be 
satisfied  to  think  that  the  agreements  among 
people  and  creeds  are  more  numerous  than  the 
diversities  which  drive  them  apart.  And  (he 
Jew  will  do  his  share  to  oromote  good  will 
among  men,  as  his  race  and  religion  are  uni- 
versaliied  and  memories  of  persecution  and 
prejudice   no   longer   promote    disharmony   or 
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exdnsiveaesfi.  There  will  be  no  Jewish  prob- 
lem when  civil  and  relieious  liberty  ii  every- 
where acknowledged  ana  class  privileges  have 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  giowing  consciousness  of 
human  brotherhood. 
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l/mversity. 

12.  ZIONISM.  Past  and  Present— The 
first  Basel  Congress  (1897)  declared  that  the 
movement  it  organized  *aims  at  establishine  for 
the  Jewish  people  a  publicly  and  legally  aspired 
home  in  Palesdne";  but  modem  Zionism  is  too 
complex  to  be  defined  bv  any  formula.  It  is  a 
broad  stream  wherein  flow,  hut  partially  com- 
mingled, many  currents.  The  first  in  point  of 
time  is  the  expectation  founded  on  Biblical 
prophecy  and  its  traditional  interpretation,  that 
Goa's  purpose  concerning  His  peotJe  can  only 
be  fulfilled  by  regathering  the  dispersed  of  Judah 
and  Israel  in  the  land  of  their  fathers;  and  that 
this  will^  be  brought  about  through  a  divitiely- 
commissioned  prince  of  the  House  of  David  — 
hence  an  "anointed  one"  (Messiah).  This  hope 
is  expressed  in  many  prayers  of  tne  established 
synagogue  liturgy  and  even  in  the  individual 
or  collective  "grace  after  meat.*  In  those 
countries  and  times,  however,  wherein  Jews 
have  enjoyed  a  practical  civic  equality  widi 
tbeir  neighbors,  the  Messianic  expectation  has 
been  for  many  centuries  and  with  the  vast 
majori^  rather  an  article  of  faith  and  a  pious 
hope  of  the  indefinite  future,  than  a  matter  of 
immediate  concern.  Everywhere,  Jews  have 
exhibited  the  most  ardent  attachment  to  the 
land  of  tbeir  birth  or  adoption  and  have  ren- 
dered it  faithful  and  patriotic  service.  In 
Germany  the  I9th  century  witnessed  a  confer- 
ence of  rabbis  (Frankfort  184S)  who  faith- 
fully represented  a  large  body  of  "Reform 
jews*  resolving  to  expunge  from  the  prayer- 
book  *the  petitions  for  a  return  to  the  land  of 
our  forefathers  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jew- 
ish State" ;  while  in  the  United  States  this  ex- 
ample was  not  only  followed  hy  two  rabbinical 
conferences  (Philadelphia  1869,  Pittsburgh 
1885),  but  bettered  by  the  dcolaraiions  of 
preachers  and  orators  that  "America  was  [their] 
Palestine  and  Washington  ftheir]  Jerusalem." 
In  those  countries  wherein  the  Jews  have  been 
continuously  opfiressed,  as  Russia,  Rtunania. 
(jalicia,  Morocco,  the  "dream"  of  re-establish- 
ment in  the  Holv  Land  as  a  priestly  nation, 
under  the  direct  protection  of  Providence,  has 
naturally  been  more  prolonged  and  more  in- 
tense; and  a  .strong  intelligent  minority  —  not 


ail  of  whom  may  be  characterised  at  "enthuM- 
asts° — has  nurtured  tfae  same  ht^e,  even  in 

free  countries.  The  belief  that  restoration  was 
to  be  signalized,  as  of  old,  by  some  immistak- 
able  sign  of  miraculous  intervention,  necessarily 
tended  to  discourage  human  initiative.  Henca 
the  many  attempts,  fantastic,  tragic  or  simply 
premature,  of  pretended  Messiahs  (e.g.,  Serene, 
729;  David  Alroy,  1160;  Sabbaihai  Zehi,  1648); 
of  Jewish  statesmen  in  the  service  of  Europeaa 
states  (e.g.,  Joseph  Nasi,  Duke  of  Naxos,  Ven- 
ice, 1550,  Constantinople,  1565) ;  or  of  bene- 
volent Jews  of  local  prominence  (e.g.,  Uordecai 
M.  Noah  of  New  York,  c.  1820)  to  estabhsh 
self-governing  Jewish  communities  in  Palestine 
or  elsewhere  proved  abortive  or  disastrous.  A 
less  ambitious  and  more  frankly  philanthropic 
awyemeiit  bas,  however,  in  recent  times,  .met 
widi  a  somewhat  greater  meaiure  of  success. 
In  1870  Charles  Netter,  acting  for  the  •Alli- 
ance Isra^ite  Universelle,"  established  a  farm- 
scho4^  near  JaSe,  on  land  presented  by  the 
Sultan  (Mikveh  Israel)  and  m  1878  under  the 
influence  of  Laurence  Oliphant,  active  work  in 
planting  Jewish  agricultural  colonies  in  Pales- 
tine began.  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  now 
became  interested  ana  gave  wise  and  practical 
aid.  In  1S82,  and  subsequently,  many  settle- 
ments arose.  This  was  brought  about  largdy 
through  agitation  in  Germany  and,  especially,  in 
Russia,  by  means  of  various  societies  miicb 
finally  took  the  name  of  Oiovevei  Zion 
("Lovers  of  Zion").  Stimulated  by  the  Ru- 
manian and  Russian  persecutions  of  1880  and 
1881,  the  movement  continued  to  spread  in  these 
and  other  countries,  including  England,  France 
and  the  United  States;  and  in  1^  a  cwifer- 
ence  was  held  in  which  more  than  50  societies 
were  represented  This  phase  of  Zionism 
reached  its  height  in  1890.  In  1892-94,  perhaps 
because  the  immigrants  were  so  largely  of  Rus- 
sian tiativity  as  to  raise  the  question  of  a  pos- 
sible complication  wifh  a  persistent  enemy,  the 
Sultan's  government  restricted  the  entry  ot 
foreign  Jews  into  Palestine,  and  rhe  coloniza- 
tion movement  received  a  temporary  check, 
only  recently  removed.  Meanwhile  two  other 
currents,  always  more  or  less  active,  began  to 
flow  strongly;  one  of  them,  turbulently,  Tht 
latter  third  of  the  19th  c'entury  was  marked  in 
Europe  by  the  recrudescence  of  separatist  and 
nationalist  sentiment.  The  French  Revolution 
had  made  'universal  brothctliood''  a  watchword, 
and  this  influence  persisted  until  after  the 
failure  of  the  revolutions  of  1848  in  Germany. 
The  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870)  and  Ae 
Russo-Turkish  War  (1878)  marked  the  relum- 
ing intensification  of  racial  and  national  hatreds. 
To  this  a  false  philology  and  a  falser  anthropol- 
ogy brought  its  pseudo-scientific  jargon  of 
''Aryan,"  "Semite"  and  *Hamite."  Out  of  the 
whirlpool  that  arose  issued  the  two  streams 
that  nave  most  influenced  modern  Zionism  — 
renascent  JewisJh  Nationalism  —  a  folk  GeUl 
no  longer  religious  in  motive,  and  anti-Semi- 
tism. George  Eliot  in  'Daniel  Deronda'  (1876) 
described  the  first;  the  resurrection  of  obsolete 
oppressive   laws   and   government-i: 

fs"e"  _"'...!""_'' 

In  Germany,  France  and  Austria  Tev.-  

killed  or  subjected  to  legal  disabilities,  but  they 
were  harassed  and  restricted  in  social  and  pro^ 
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fenional  life  until  linall^  the  high-water  maik 
ot  this  form  of  persecution  was  reached  in  the 
■Dwfiis  Affair"  in  France  (1894-1906). 

TTie  Herri  Movement— It  may  have  been 
his  observation  and  experience  while  soloum- 
Ing  in  Paris  in  1895  as  correspondent  of  the 
Netie  Freie  Presse  ot  Vienna,  that  led  Dr. 
Theodor  Herzl  (b.  1860;  d.  19(H),  an  Austrian 
playw right  and  feuilletonist  not  before  identi- 
fied with  Jewish  life  or  affairs,  to  write  his 
'ludeaslaat' ;  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
^Jewish  question'  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
estafchshment  of  a  Jewish  state.  At  first 
.  intended  only  for  private  circulation,  thh 
pamphlet  was  later  published  broadcast  0896) 
in  German,  English,  French,  Hebrew  and  Yid- 
dish. Assuming  that  anti-Semitism  is  imeradic- 
able;  that  whatever  may  be  true  as  to  individual 
Jews  here  and  there,  «ie  Jews  as  a  whole  arc 
not  welcomed  into  the  social  life  around 
them;  and  that  true  assimilation  is  possible 
only  by  means  of  irrtermarriage  —  which  means 
disappearance  —  Herzl  proposes  an  organized 
effort  to  obtain  a  territory  wherein  Jews  may 
build  up  a  state  of  their  own.  The  underlying 
motive  being  political  and  economic,  not  re- 
ligious, one  part  of  the  globe  will  serve  as  well 
as  another,  and  he  at  first  suggested  that  Argen- 
tina might  be  availaUe.  Later,  be  was  brought 
to  realize  the  sentimental  importance  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  now  for  the  first  time  his 
pro^sition  becomes  in  truth  Ziimistic.  In  some 
of  its  details  it  was,  indeed,  anticipated  by 
Benedetto  Mussolino  (1870),  an  Kalian  Chris- 
tian, who  had  vainly  journeyed  to  London  in 
the  attempt  to  interest  Lord  Falmerston  and 
Lord  Rothschild  in  his  project.  In  both,  plans 
Turkish  suzerainty  was  to  be  acknowledged  and 
the  holy  places  of  other  faiths  made  extra-terri- 
torial. For  the  accoinplishment  of  its  object 
the  'Judenstaat'  su^ests  first,  a  "Society  of 
Jews"  to  do  the  preliminary  scientific  and  politi- 
cal work  (since  measurably  realized  in  the 
Zionist  organization,  especially  its  "Palestine 
Committee');  then  a  chartered  .'Jewish  Com- 
pany" similar  to  the  British  East  India  or 
South  African  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
£SO,0(X),000  and  with  headquarters  in  London 
(partially  realized  in  the  'Jewisfc  Colonial 
Trust").  In  Jul/  1896,  Herzl  was  induced  to 
present  his  plan  in  person  before  representative 
London  Jews.  It  was  received  with  polite 
coldness  or  active  hostility  —  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  enthusiasm  evoked  from  an  assem- 
blage of  poor  Jews  in  the  east  end  of  that  city. 
The  difference  was  typical  and  prophetic  In- 
difference or  opposition  was  manifested  by  the 


Europe,  and  virulently  in  America 

Spread  of  the  Movement— The    *J[uden- 

staat*  nevertheless  exerted  an  influet»ce  in  the 
crystallization  of  opinion  and  action  among 
Jews  imbued  with  or  susceptible  to  the  na- 
tionalist sentiment.  More  important  was  the 
dianae  ^adually  wrought  in  the  attitude  of 
Herzl  himself,  who,  forced  far  beyond  his 
primary  intention  of  literary  protraganda  into 
the  active  rdle  of  leader  and  organizer  of  a  re- 
awakened people,  and  brought  into  contact,  as 
not  before,  with  religious  Jews  of  both  orthodox 
and  reform  wings,  began  better  to  understand 
both  bis  people  and  their  destiny.  His  new 
thought  sprang  into  extemporaneous  and  epi- 


Smmatic  utterance  when  he  declared  at  Basel 
t  *the  return  to  Judaism  must  precede  the 
return  to  Zion.*  For  by  this  time  much  sup- 
port had  come  from  among  the  'Chovevei  Zion* 
and  kindred  societies,  ana  an  alternative  terri- 
tory to  Palestine  could  not  be  considered.  The 
Jewish  bankers  and  rich  Jews  in  general  con- 
tinued to  be  either  indifferent  ot  antagonistic 
to  Zionism.  Certain  orthodox  rabbis  opposed 
it  -as  an  endeavor  to  anticipate  Providence; 
reform  rabbis  denounced  it  as  an  attempt  lo 
reverse  history.  Many  sincere  thinkers,  re- 
garding Anti-Semitism  as  a  temporary  aber- 
ration, regretted  Ae  movement  as  an  apparent 
abandonment  of  the  position  won  by  Jews  in 
coimtries  where  their  only  distinction  from  fel- 
low-citizens is  in  creed,  not  in  nationality  — 
a  position  to  be  stoutly  contended  for  wherever 
it  has  not  yet  been  attained. 

Herzl  was  not,  however,  altogether  without 
the  help  of  Jews  of  learning  and  distinction, 
and  anumg  those  who  early  declared  in  his 
favor  were  representatives  of  the  strictest  or- 
thodoxy, of  the  most  extreme  radicalism,  and 
of  the  supremest  indifferentism  lo  all  religion. 
Sympathy  also  came  from  the  Gentile  world 
from  men  eminent  in  art,  literature,  statesman- 
ship and  Christian  theokigy.  A  call  was  issued 
for  an  international  convention  at  Munich,  but 
so  great  was  the  opposition  of  the  most  influen- 
tial rabbis  and  laymen  among  the  Jews  of  Ger- 
many that  Basel  in  Switzerland  was  chosen  in- 
stead, and  there,  on  July  29,  30  and  31,  1897,  the 
first  Zionist  Congress  assembled.  It  was  com- 
posed of  204  members,  most  of  whom  came  as 
private  individuals,  thou^  a  number  repre- 
sented various  organizations,  especially  the 
'Oiovevei  Zion'  societies,  which  later  became 
virtually  merged  into  the  Zionist  body  here 
constituted.  This  Congress  issued  the  docu- 
ment known  as  the  'Basel  Program,*  defining 
tfae  Zionist  aim  in  the  words  cited  at  the  head 
of  Ais  article  and  proposing  (he  following 
means  for  its  attainment;  (1)  The  promotion 
of  the  settlement  of  Jewish  agriculturists, 
artisans  and  tradesmen  in  Palestine;  (2)  the 
federation  of  all  Jews  into  local  or  general 
groups  according  to  the  laws  of  the  various 
countries ;  (3)  the  strengthening  of  the  Jewish 
feeling  and  consciousness ;  (4)  preparaloiy 
steps  for  the  attainment  of  those  government 
grants  which  are  necessary  to  the  achievement 
of  the  Zionist  purpose.  The  scheme  of  repre- 
sentative organization  was  formulated,  an 
executive  body  (Actions  Comiti)  constituted 
and  steps  taken  toward  the  establishment  oE  a 
■Jewish  national  fund"  and  the  formation  of  a 
banking  corporation  whidi  should  be  custodian 
of  the  national  fund  and  perform  the  functions 
which  the  'Judenstaat'  had  suggested  for  the 
'Jewish  Company."  "The  National  fund.'  now 
very  considerable,  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
stamps  placed  upon  all  crfficial  Zionist  com- 
munications, and  upon  other  correspondence  by 
ardent  Zionists ;  from  free-will  offerings,  and 
from  payments  made  to  inscribe  persons  and 
societies  in  _  the  'Golden  Boole*  It  is  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  purchase  ot  land  in 
Palestine,  and  alchou^  originally  intended  not 
to  be  touched  until  it  had  reached  $1,(XIO,000 
has  recently  been  drawn  upon  for  such  pur- 
poses. The  Zionist  bank,  officially  known  as 
the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust,  Limited,  of  London, 
was  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
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•lo  promote,  develop,  work,  and  carry  or  colom- 
.  zartion  schemes  in  the  East,  by  preference  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world*  It!  authoriied  capital  stock  is 
i2,000,000  in  £1  shares,  of  which  sofnewhat  less 
than  i325j00Q  has  been  paid  in,  diieSj  by  the 
joint  eSortg  of  the  very  poor  and  upon  an  m- 
stalmoft  plan.  Control  is  lodged  in  100 
"founders'  shares,'  which  must  be  field  by  man- 
bers  of  the  'council  of  admiiu*! ration,'  niio 
must  in  turn  be  chosen  from  the  'Grosses  Ac- 
tions Comi^  (Gmater  Executive  Committee) 
of  the  Zionist  organization.  In  1902  a  sub- 
sidiary  corporaiion,  "The  Anglo' Palestine  Com- 
pany* wa^  fonned  and  a  brabch  opened  in  Jai^. 
Quite  recently  branehas  hjtTv  been'  opened  in 
Jerusalem  ana  in  Beirut.  Through  the  ColomBi 
Trust  the  Zionist  organization  hopes  to  obttii* 
concessions  of  territory,  and  totiromote  therein 
aeiiculture,  industry  and  cotmnetcc  Uean- 
vroile  it  is  the  custodian  and  adminluratot  of 
the  Jewish  National  Fund  awl  devotes  Its  capi- 
tal to  llw  cDcoun^eincnt  and  devetotiment  of 
frivate  enterprise  on  the  part  of  tfae  settlers  in 
'alestine.  In  1906  its  statutca  were  k>  altered 
as  to  restrict  ka  oyervtions  to  Palestine  and 
adjacent  regions. 

Work  ot  the  CoofreBMS,— The  second  and 
third  congresses  were  held  at  Basd  in  1S98 
and  1899  respectively.  Organization  bad  now 
so  far  progressed  that  only  delesBtes  were  per- 
mitted to  vote.  A  proposition  to  acqwre  Cy- 
prus was  rejected.  With  a  view  of  making 
propaganda  the  fourth  congress  (1900)  was 
held  m  London  1  the  fifth  returned  to  Basel 
and  decided  Uiat  subsequent  assemblages 
should  be  biennial.  Heizl  necessarily  became 
president  of  all  congresses  held  during  his  life- 
time and  chairman  of  the  smaller  executive 
committee  wtnch  had  iu  seat  in  Vienna.  He 
practially  gave  up  his  life  to  the  wor)^  except 
in  so  far  as  his  refusal  of  salary  made  it  neces- 
sary to  continue  his  literary  laaxirs  for  a  live- 
lihood He  had  interviews  with  ministers  and 
crownedfaeads,  including  the  Sultan  and  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II,  from  both  of  whom,  be  received 
sympathetic  expressions,  but  he  was  never  able 
to  report  more  than  'progress*  to  the  congress. 
Negotiatitws  with  representatives  of  the  Cg)^ 
tian  and  English  ^vernments  for  a  concession 
of  land  at  Al'Arish  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula 
(18%)  failed  because  of  the  necessi^  for  irri- 
gation, as  diversion  of  any  part  of  the  Nile 
water  could  not  be  permitted.  Herz]  condnued, 
however,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  British  eov- 
emment  and  at  the  Sixth  Zionist  Congress  Held 
in  Basel,  23  to  28  Aug.  IWJ,  was  enabled  to 
make  public  the  willingness  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
'to  entertain  favoraUy  proposals*  from  the 
Jewish  Colonial  Trust,  Limited,  "for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  colonv  or  settlement*  in 
British  East  Africa;  with  the  ■appointment  o£ 
a  Jewish  affidal  as  the  chief  of  the  local  ad- 
ministration, and  permission  to  the 
colony  to  have  a  free  hand  in  municijial  legisla- 
tion .  .  .  such  local  autonomy  bein^  condi- 
tioned upon  the  right  of  His  [Britannic] 
Majesty's  government  to  exercise  general  con- 
trol." The  proposition  to  send  a  commission 
to  examine  the  country  offered  and  to  report  to 
a  subsequent  special  session  of  the  congress 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Russian  delegates, 
who  on  its  adoption  withdrew,  and  only  Herri's 
personal  pleading  and  the  agreement  that  no 


funds  of  the  Zionist  organization  shouM  be 
exfiended  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  pre- 
vailed upon  them  lo  return  to  snbsequent  sit- 
tings. Much  delav  was  experienced  in  form- 
ing and  dispatching  the  Commission ;  oppo- 
sition becomingmean  while  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced in  Russia,  spreading  to  Germany, 
England  and  America.  Simultaneously  with 
die  sixth  Basd  Congress,  the  first  Jewish  Con- 
gress had  met  in  Palestine  in  ttie  colony 
Zikron  Jacob,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Ua- 
sischkin  of  Ekaiterintislav.  ^parentty  never  pro- 
ceeding fu«her,  Ussischkin,  hovwer,  organ- 
lied  an  aggressire  movetnem  within  the  Zionist 
organization  to  discredit  and  defeat  the  East 
African  project.  Others  proceflded  with  greater 
Ccmsiderateness  Init  no  le»s  determination.  A ' 
conferetKe  of  Rusoian  members  of  the  "Greater 
Actions  Comit*,*  hdd  at  Kfaarkof  in  October 
1909.  demanded  the  abandonment  of  all  schemes 
of  "Territorial ism* ;  by  which  term  the  move- 
ment for  Jewish  state-buildii^  outside  of 
Palestini  now  became  known.  Meanwhile  the 
East  African  Commission  had  reported  to  the 
Actions  ConiitS  16  May  1904.  The  report  was 
not  unanimous,  but  two  of  die  ithree  members 
agreed  that  the  territory  oSered  In-  the  Briti^ 
^T^mment  {the  °Ghas  NgiAu  Plateau*)  wa« 


agriculture.  At  the  sixth  congress,  Hetil  had 
exhibited  signs  of  [riiyaical  weakness.  The  ' 
worry  conatquent  upon  the  disscnsioas  that  fol- 
lowed this  congress  completed  iriiat  nine  years 
of  overwork  and  anxiety  had  begun,  and  oa  3 
July  1904  he  died  a^er  a  few  days  of  acute 
illness.  The  seventh  congress  (Basf'  1905),  at-, 
tended  by  mfyre  than  600  dcUsates.  was  con- 
trolled bv  Sit  followers  of  Ussischkin.  It  voted, 
overwhe^ingly  to  "reject  either  as  an  end  or 
as  a  mean*  cokmizing  activity  outside  Palestine 
and  adJBc^t  Unds,"  and  that  ''the  Zionist  or- 
raaization  shall  not  engage  itself  further  with 
toe  pn>posal  of  the  British  governmenf  As  a 
result,  the  TerritorialisC  delegates,  under  the 
leadership  of  Israel  Zangwill  (q.v.),  met  upon 
the  a^ournment  of  the  congress  and  organized 
the  "Jewish  Territorial  Organiiation"  (Ilo), 
which  has  since  perfected  an  international  or- 
ganization, aiming  to  obtain  wherever  feasible. 
•a  publicly,  legally  assured  place  of  settlement 
upon  an  autonomous  basis*  for  those  Jews  who 
•   '  1   the 


ceased  activity. 

Macy  anti-Zionists  and  non-ZiotrislS  have 
joined  the  Ito,  and  many  who  remain  Zionists, 
particularly  in  America,  have  united  likewise 
with  the  new  organization.  It  has  recenfly 
appointed '  a  'Geograidiical  Commission"  cm- 
bracing  snch  men  as  Lord  Rothschild  and  Hon. 
Oscar  S.  Straus, 

Present  StatuB.— The  nurtiber  of  Zionist 
societies  throughout  the  world  runs  well  into 
the  thousands,  Thcv  are  comr>os-d  of  mem- 
bers subscribing'  to  tne  Basel  program  and  pai 
ihg  'one  shekel'  (25  cents)  yearly  into  tf- 
general  fund,  with  such  local  dues  »9  may  be 
eitaeted  For  every  200  shekel-payers  one 
delegate  may  be  sent  to  -the  congress.  The 
societies  in  various  countries  ate  agf^faled 
more  or  less  completely  into  federations.  The 
president  of  the  Jewish  Colonihl  Trust  and  the 
head  of  the  executive  committee  has  bean  ^ 
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citizen  of  Cologne,  to  which  city  the  hca4' 
quarters  hiB  been  transferred.  Here  also 
published  DU    Well,    the   Zionist  or- 


',  which  will  probably  take  the  pla 
of  frequcnl  congresses.  One  of  the  most 
promising  features  in  recent  reor^nizaiion  is 
the  ^Palestine  Committee,*  headed  .  by  Prof, 
Otto  Warburg  of  Berlin,  which  systematically 
studies  industrial  and  other  conditions  in  Pal- 
estine. There  are  inany  parties  in  preioit' 
day  Zionism  —  some  being  religious,  others 
non-religious  or  even  irreUgious,  and  having 
various  tcoDotaic  aims,  such  as  the  "Po'ale 
Zion,*  a  frankly  proletarian  or  even  sociaJistic . 
organization.  The  'Ziyone  Zionists,"  probably- 
representing  the  old  'Choyevei  Zion,*  demand 
immediate  work  in  Palestine.  The  "Political 
Zionists,'  headed  by  Nordau  and  WolAsohn 
and  embracing  Herri's  closet  adherents,  in- 
sist on  diplomatic  action,  wtaile  the  'Practical 
Political  Zionists,*  regarding  autonomy  as  of 
less  importance  than  le^l  auibonEation,  favor 
systematic  coloaizati<Mi  in  Palestine  and  nei^- 
boring  lands  mider  the  best  attainable  assur- 
ances. "Moral  Zionism"  pleads  for  a  national 
spiritual,  rather  than  a  political,  centre  in  Pales- 
tme.  Doubtteas  in  time  the  fusion  of  tfaese 
varied  elements  will  lead  to  useful  results. 
Meanwhile  the  Jewish  populaiitui  of  Palestine 
is  increasing  with  rapidly  developing  activities, 
agricultnral,  itvlustrlal,  commercial,  educational; 
wnile  Zionism  has  brought  closer  togedier  the 
Jews  of  difterent  lands;  stimulated  anew  the 
study  of  He4)rew  literature  and  Jewish  history 
and  led  to  a  reexamination  and  increasingly 
better  tmderstandinK  of  the  fundamentals, 
ethnic,  religious  and  economic,  of  Judaism. 
A  prokiuna  impetus  was  given  to  Zionism  in 
the  latter  part  oi  1917  by  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour's 
statement  that  *His  Majesty's  government  favor 
the  establishment  in  Patesitne  of  a  national 
home  land  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  object,  it  being  clearly  understood 
that  nothing  ^all  be  done  which  may  prejudice 
the  civil  and  rdigious  rights  oi  existing  non- 
Jewish  communities  in  Palestine  or  the  rights 
and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any 
other  couniry.'  A  preliminary  fund  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  —  a  hundred  million  to  be  raised 
later— was  at  once  begun  ^  J[ews  in  America 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  Palestine. 

BibliogrHphy.—  Theodor  Herzl,  'Die  Juden-' 
staat'  (Vienna  1896) :  'The  Jewish  State' 
{London  1896.  New  York  1905) ;  'Ukazatel 
Liieratury  oSioniime'  (Saint  Petersburg  1903) ; 
Sapir,  <Dcr  Zionsmus  Bruner  Judischer 
Verlag*  (1903) ;  'Die  Welt'  (Vienna)  ;  Sehach- 
tel,  'Register  zu  den  Protokollen  der  Zion- 
ist emkongresse.  i-vi'  CBeriin  190S) ;  R,  Got- 
iheil,  'The  Zionist  Movement'  in  North  Amer- 
ican Review  (1902);  Man  Nordaui  in  Thr  In- 
ternational Quarterly  (1902)  No.  1;  Theodor 
Herzl's  'Zionistisrfie  Schriften,'  ed  Leon  Kell- 
ner  (Berlin  1905)  ■  Max  Jaffe,  'Die  Nationale 
Widergeburt  der  Juden>  (Berlin  1897)  ;  Ben 
Eliezer,  'Die  Judenfragc  und  der  Socialcr 
Judenstaat'  (Bern  1898)  ;  Aroo  Sandler.  'Ao- 
thropologie  und  Zionismus'  (Brgnn  1904)  ; 
'The  Maccabean'  (Wa-^ihineton  and  .  New 
YorJt);  Publications  of  ihe  Fe wration  «*  Amw- 


kaa  Zionists;  K.  (iottlieil,  in  'Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia,' article  'Zionism*  (New  Yoric  1906). 

SOLOUOH   SOUft  COBEH,   U.D., 

Author,  editor  and  writer  on  Zionism,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 
13.  THE  SPIRIT  OP  RABBINIC  LEG- 
ISLATION. In  Deut.  iv,  2,  Israel  was  told: 
"Ye  shan  not  add  aught  to  the  word  that  1 
cowmand  you,  nor  shall  ye  diminish  aught 
therefrom.*  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
many  new  laws  tmaToidablj  crept  in.  along 
with  now  outward  conditions,  habits  of  life, 
tastes  and  beliefs ;  aside  from  relapses  towards 
the  old  Babybnian  sntutes,  forming  a  kind  of 
law  for  all  Semitic  Asia. 


and  apfily  the  existing  laws,  that  is,  with  the 
jndges.  These  sat  not  only  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases  bMt  also  passed  on  all  iiueMions  of 
morals,  ritual,  and  doctrine,  for  state  and 
church  were  one.  After  the  death  of  Herod. 
it  seems,  any  man  learned  in  the  taw  began  to 
be  called  ■rabbi,»  or  *ray  niaster*;  but  the 
rabbi's  office  and  spirit  felt  to  Erra  and  his 
com'panions.  The  leading  scribes  from  their 
time  down  to  Simeon  the  JuSt  were  comprised 
under  the  vague  name  o(  (he  *Great  Syna- 
gogue." Of  their  names  and  activity  hardly 
anything  is  known  with  certainty;  but  there 
were  ascribed  to  them  these  mamms  (Mishnah 
fibotii,  i,  1):  "Be  slow  in  judgment,  raise  up 
many  disciples ;  make  a  fence  around  the  law.* 
The  last  maxim  led  to  many  additions  to  the 
divine  coitimands;  for  the  raUris  narrowly  con- 
strued the  verse  forbidding  additions  or  dimi- 
nutions thus :  whenever  the  law  names  so  and 
so  many  things  to  be  used  for  one  purpose ;  tor 
instance,  four  paragraphs  in  the  phylactery 
(Ex.  xjii,  9.  16;  Ueut.  vi,-8;  xiii,  18),  you  must 
not  use  one  more  nor  one  less  than  this  num- 
ber. The  grouping  of  the  three  maxims  shows 
that  the  same  men  were  judges,  religious  teach- 
ers and  law-makers. 

Making  of  New  Laws. —  New  laws  were 
worked  out  mainly  by  a  bold  interpretation  of 
the  Torah  (Pentateuch),  which  when  accepted 


ages  by  word  of  mouth  from  teacher  to  popil 
or  in  the  remembrance  of  judicial  decisions 
until  toward  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century 
it  was  written  down  in  the  Mishnah,  the  com- 
mentaries on  Exodus  and  Leviticus  and  in  the 
Aramaic  version  (Targum)  of  Onkelos.  The 
Mishnah  in  turn  became  the  tejrt  of  the  later 
discussions  of  the  Talmud  (see  article  TnE 
Taluud  \f\ .  this  section),  and  this  whole 
mass  of  religious  and  juridical  lore  proved  the 
starting  point  for  the  rabbis  of  later  ages, 
Many  of  the  new  rules  were  avowed  innova- 
tions, bearing  the  name  of  "Gezerotb"  and  of 
"Taqqanoth*    (prohibitions  and  institutions). 

Scope  and  Method.— The  drift  of  rab- 
binical legislation  ran  always  along  four  line?: 
the  desire  to  set  up  a  *ience»  or  outworfc 
around  the  law ;  to  render  it  more  humane, 
fitted  tor  a  higher  culture;  to  create  a  more 
rational  and  spiritual  worsl^  of  God  than  tliat 
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of  ihe  sacrifidal  altar;  in  times  muoh  later  than 
the  Talmud  to  adapt  th«  Jews  to  the  demands 
of  their  Don-Jewish  neighbors.  It  is  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  the  Talmud  itself 
lays  the  groundwork  for  such  concessions. 
The  'fence*  was  sometimes  thrown  around  a 
moral  prohibition,  such  as  that  against  receiv- 
ing usur^  from  f ellow-Iiraelites ;  but  it  was 
maioly  directed  to  ritual  observances,  such  as 
Sabbath  rest  and  abstention  from  forbidden 
foods.  The  rabbis  frankly  declared  that  cer- 
tain acts,  if  done  on  the  Sabbath,  constitute 
"work"  in  the  scriptural  meaning,  while  other 
acts,  aJthough  not  capitally  sinful  as  work 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  would  lead  to  sinful 
work.  Thus  to  l^e  or  cook  any  food  on  the 
Sabbath  is  a  scriptural  sin;  to  eat  anything  on 
the  Sabbath  cooked  or  baked  by  a  Jew,  or  even 
by  a  non-Jew  at  a  Jew's  request,  is  forbidden  by 
the  scribes.  Again,  the  law  forbids  the  eating 
of  bloody  but  adds,  *Thou  shalt  pour  it  on  the 
earth  like  water";  which  indicates  that  oniv 
blood  which  can  be  poured  out,  not  blood  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  flesh  by  artiHcial  means, 
is  scripturally  forbidden.  Yet  the  rabbis  pre- 
scribed a  course  of  salting  and  watering  the 
flesh  of  mammals  and  fowl,  although  these  had 
been  bled  to  death  in  the  act  of  slaughtering. 
They  feared  that  the  taste  of  the  inhering 
blood  once  acquired  might  tempt  the  people  to 
eat  also  the  flowing  blood.  In  like  manner,  the 
prohibition  of  leavened  food  on  the  Passover 
was  siuTounded  t^  many  minute  rules  which 
were  avowedly  not  demanded  by  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  text :  for  example,  Aat  a^inst  the 
use  of  *Median  strong  drinlc,*  that  is  a  fer- 
mented infusion  of  barley.  On  the  strength  of 
the  command  (Num.  xxjd,  23)  for  cleansing 
captured  utensils  of  the  Midiar' 


priatelv  cleansed,  is  prohibhed.  Earthenware. 
thus  defiled  cannot  be  cleansed,  but  must  not 
be  used  at  all.  Thus  the  dietary  laws  of  the 
Jews  address- themselves  as  much  to  the  kitchen 
utensils  as  to  the  stomach.  The  thrice  written 
words:  *Thoii  shall  not  seethe  the  kid  in  his 
mother's  miUd*  were  construed  *lhou  shall  not 
cook,  eat  or  use  flesh  in  milk.*  While  admit- 
ting that  ftrwl's  Hesh  is  not  within  this  wider 
scope  of  the  prohibition,  as  its  mother  gives 
no  milk,  the  rabbis  nevertheless  told  the  ftiith- 
ful  tliat  the  flesh  of  fowl  must  also  be  kept  out 
tA  touch  with  milk  or  cheese.  The  task  to 
keep  flesh  and  milk  and  the  dishes  for  each 
aj»art  is  quite  an  obsession  lo  observant  Jewish 
housewives.  The  desire  to  bring  humanity  into 
the  law  and  the  ministrations  of  justice  was 
shown  by  construing  'eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,*  etc.,  into  a  rule  under  which  the  assail- 
ant must  pay  in  money  both  for  the  loss  of 
earning  capacity  and  for  the  pain  inflicted: 
while  damages  for  the  affront  were  deduced 
from  Deut  xxv,  12,  which  han!-sounding  verse 
was  held  to  signify  this  and  nothing  more.  The 
Mishnah  may  have  been  right  in  its  construc- 
tion of  'eye  for  eye,*  but  ^o  change  rtie  ampu- 
tation of  a  woman's  hand  into  a  rule  that 
awards  a  solace  in  cash  for  the  disgrace  of 
a  whipping  is  judicial  le^slation  of  the  bold- 
est- type;  nut  it  was  evidently  borne  out  by 
ancient  custom  running  back  to  the  code  of 
King  Hammurabi.  In  the  cause  of  merry  the 
rabMs  taught  that  3  man  condemned  to  ston- 


ing should  be  thrown  headforemost  on  a  large  . 
stone ;  one  condemned  lo  be  burned  should  have 
hot  lead  poured  into  his  throat  at  the  moment 
of  being  strangled.  The  penalty  of  death  or  of 
40  stripes  (at  least  for  ritual  offenses)  was 
to  be  adjudged  only  when  the  culprit  had  been 
previously  warned  of  the-sinfulness  of  his  act; 
and  criminal  proceedings  were  beset  with  sudi 
technicalities  as  to  render  conviction  almost 
impossible.  The  position  of  women,  both  as 
wives  and  daughters,  was  much  more  favor- 
able, the  power  of  the  husband  and  father 
much  more  restricted,  than  if  the  text  of  the 
Pentateuch  alone  had  been  regarded.  Thus  at 
the  age  of  12  years  and  a  half  a  girl  was  termed' 
'mature'  and  thenceforward  freed  from  the 
father's  control.     The  law  for        "       " 


favorable  position 
than  the  sons  and  heirs. 

Siuritnal  Growth.— The  returned  Babylon- 
ian exiles  naturally  craved  a  more  spiritual 
mode  of  worship  than  that  of  bloody  sacrifices. 
In  the  land  of   their  captivity   they  had   i 


good  the  bullocks  with  our  lips.*  Still 
mere  was  the  temple  with  its  altars  of  incense 
and  sacrifice ;  there  was  the  caste  of  the  *Co- 
hanim*  claiming  descent  from  Aaron,  alone 
qualified  to  minister  and  partiv  supported  by  a 
tribute  paid  in  kind  ("Terumah"),  which  might 
be  eaten  only  in  "levitical  cleanness*  by  them 
and  their  households.  Then  Ezra,  although  of 
the  priestly  caste,  and  his  associates  and  suc- 
cessors of  the  Great  Synagogue,  began  building 
up  the  liturgy  which  in  its  outlines  is  used  still 
by  the  Jews  of  our  day.  Its  main  elements  are: 
the  reading  of  the  Shema  («Hear  O  Israel"), 
which  is  Deut.  iv,  4-9,  xi,  13-21,  and  the  last 
five  verses  of  Num.  xv ;  the  former  two  pas- 
sages inculcating  belief  in  God's  unity  and  in 
national  reward  and  punishment,  demand 
'thou  shalt  speak  of  them  when  thou  tiest  down 
and  when  thou  risest* ;  the  latter  Jo  commem- 
orate briefly  the  liberation  from  Egypt.  When 
•^thou  liest  down  and  risest'  was  interpreted  to 
mean  at  even  and  morning  tide,  thus  enabling 
many  to  join  in  worship.  Among  the  benedic- 
tions drawn  up  to  precede  these  readings  one 
was  written  to  combat  three  forms  ot  false  be- 
lief. It  blesses  the  Lord  "who  formeth  light 
and  createth  darkness,*  in  protest  against  Per- 
sian dualism ;  it  asserts  that  He  renews  on  each 
day  the  work  of  creation,  in  opposition  to  a 
godless  philosophy;  it  names  Him  as  the  maker 
of  sun,  moon  and  stars  to  rebuke  those  who 
worshiped  the  luminaries  as  gods.  The  other 
chief  element  is  the  prayer  proper,  modified 
for  Sabbath,  festivals,  new  moons  and  fasts, 
spoken  in  standing  posture  .twice  daily,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon;  a  third  recital  in -the  night 
service  was  made  obligatory  only  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  patriarch  Gamaliel  about  100  a.d. 
A  grace  after  meals  was  elaborated,  based  on 
the  command  in  Deut.  ix,  1 :  'thou  shalt  bleis 
the  Lord  -thy  God  for  the  goodly  land,  etc.*; 
and  other  home  devotions  for  hallowing  Sab- 
baths and  festivals  at  the  evening  .  meal,  to 
denote  the  return  of  work  time,  special  serwces 
for  Passover  night,  am)  for  many  other  do- 
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outcry  raised  ihrougbout  the  cotiniry  that  it 
wa.$  imniediately  repealed.  In  Germany  a  kind- 
lier spirit  had  arisen  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  century,  the  era  of  enlightenment,  notably 
through  the  influence  of  Moses  Mendelssohn 
(q.v.).  LessLHE's  friendship  had  resulted  in 
<Nalhan  the  Wise,'  and  another  friend  of 
the  'Jewish  Socrates/  Christian  Wilhelm  von 
Dohm,  made  the  first  extended  plea  for  th(? 
political  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  his  work 
'On  the  Civil  Improvement  of  the  Jews ' 
(1781).  In  1782  the  Emperor  Joseph  of  Aus- 
tria issued  the  famous  Toleration  Edict;  its 
object  was  not  the  political  but  rather  the  edu- 
cational emancipation  of  the,  Jews;  schools 
were  established  in  whicfi  other  branches  than 
the  Hebrew,  the  only  subject  of  instruction 
then  offered  to  Jewish  children,  were  taught. 
After  Mendelssohn's  death  the  French  orator 
and  statesman  Miraheau  (q.v.)  publbhed  a 
book  entitled  'Moses  Mendelssohn  and  Political 
Reform>  ^London  1787),  in  which  he  urged  the 
cause  of  tie  Jews. 

France. —  The  country  in  which  these  seeds 
first  bore  fruit  was  France,  A  year  before  the 
French  Rcvoltition  the  Rwal  Society  of  Sci- 
ences and  Arts  of  Meti  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  subject  'What  are  the  best 
means  to  make  the  Jews  happier  and  more  use- 
ful in  France  ?•  Nine  were  offered  In  competi- 
tion for  the  prize  which  was  awirdcd  jointly 
to  three  contestants,  one  of  whom  was  the  Abbe 
Gregoire,  to  whose  efforts  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  the  passing  of  the  bill  fn  27 
SepL  1791,  granting  full  riehts  of  citizenship 
to  the  Jews  of  France,  was  larigely  due.  Some 
time  earlier  (23  Jan.  1790)   the  assembly  had 

ed  rights  of  citiienship  to  the  so-called  Por 


luv^u^  uLT^o^uii^,  nt-re  prepared.    To  the  duty 

of  reciting  the  liturgy  was  added  that  of  hear- 
ing at  stated  times  —  Sabbaihs._  festivals,  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays  —  the  written  Law  read 
in  public.  Nehemiah's  wooden  turret  (viii) 
is  the  pattern  for  the  platform  from  which  the 
scroll  of  the  law  is  read  to-day,  as  Ezra  read  it 
to  men,  women  and  children  assembled  around 
him.  Later  on  lessons  from  the  prophets  were 
added ;  in  the  days  of  Jesus  it  had  become 
customary  to  preach  on  a  text  From  this  lesson. 
Thus  while  sacrifices  went  on  in  the  temple, 
the  synagogue  (q.v.)  was  ready  in  and  out- 
side of  the  holy  land  whenever  the  Israelites 
met,  to  satisfy  their  needs  with  common  exer- 
cises—  confession,  praise,  prayer,  the  study  of 
God's  law,  comfort  from  the  prophets,  moni- 
tion to  faith  and  good  works.  When  the  tem- 
ple fell,  the  synagogue  had  almost  supplanted 
It  by  greater  usefulness.  The  Pharisees,  or 
•Haber4ro,"  companions  as  they  called  them- 
selves, had  already  taught  the  people  that  learn- 
ing in  the  written  law  and  in  the  traditions  was 
weightier  than  priestlv  descent ;  as  the  Mishnah 
blunty  puts  it :  an  adulterine  bastard,  if  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  sages,  is  of  more  importance  than 
an  unlearned  hign  priest.  The  rabbis'  of  the 
Mishnah  and  Talmud  and  all  their  successors 
in  the  rabbinical  office  have  been  either  Phari- 
sees or  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  Phari- 
saic party,  which  represented  the  main  current 
of  Jewisli  thouaht. 

InflBenced  by  CoaditioaB.—  The  rules  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  the  *ban  of  Rabbenu 
Gershom*  (Rabbi  Gershom  ben  Judah,  b.  at 
Men,  960;  d.  at  Ma:^ence,  ICMO),  form  the  best 
illustration  of  a  principle  proclaimed  by  the 
rabbis  and  accepted  by  the  Jewish  people  as  a 
concession  to  the  nations  among  whom  they 
dwell,  llie  date  and  place  of  the  synod  which 
issued  this  'ban"  is  rather  uncertain  ;  the  latest 
researches  fix  it  at  about  the  year  1(X)0  and  at 
Mayence.  It  was  pronounced  against  Jews  liv- 
ing in  Christian  countries,  and  accepted  by 
those  alone,  who  should  be  married  to  more 
than  one  wife  at  a  time,  or  who  should  divorce 
a  wife  (except  for  notorious  adultery)  with- 
out her  consent,  or  irfio  should  put  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  one  apostatizing  under  fear  of 
death  when  he  tried  to  return  to  the  fold.  But 
this  decree  of  comparatively  late  date  is  only 
the  outcome  of  the  principle  declared  by  Sam- 
uel at  Kehardea  (about  235  A.n.)  :  'The  stat- 
ute of  the  kingdom  is  law* ;  that  is,  when  the 
law  of  a  country  does  not  demand  from  the 
Jew  anything  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  he 
should  obey  the  law   of  the  country  in  which 
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14.  A  CENTURY  OF  EMANCIPA- 
TION. Up  to  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the 
Tews  had  no  political  or  civil  rights  anywhere. 
The  only  serious  attempt  at  remedying  this 
state  of  affairs  before  that  time  was  made  in 
En^and  in  1753,  when  Parliament  passed  the 
Jews'  Emancipation  Bill,  but  so  great  was  die 


1  assembly  of   Jewish  r   __ 

bles  from  the  various  sections  of  France  and 
Italy,  known  as  the  French  Sanhedrin,  to  which 
he  propounded  a  number  of  questions,  the  sixth 
of  which  was  "Do  the  Jews  who  arc  natives  of 
France,  and  are  treated  as  French  dtiiens  by 
the  law,  look  upon  France  as  their  fatherland? 
Do  they  tonai(fcr  themselves  in  duty  bound  to 
defend  it?  Are  they  obliged  to  obey  the  laws 
and  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  the  avil  code?* 
■TheBe  questions  were  answered  with  a  decided 
affirmative;  the  emperor  was  aisuted  that  the 
Jews  looked  upon  other  Frcochman  as  thet^ 
brethren  and  upon  France  as  their  native  coim- 
try.  The  final  step  which  placed  the  Jews  for 
once  and  all  on  'terms  of  absolute  equality  with 
all  citizens  of  other  faiths  was  taken  on  13  Nov. 
1830,  when  the  Minister  of  Education  offered  a 
bill  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
the  rabbis  from  the  public  treasury  as  was  the 
rase  with  Catholic  priests  and  the  Protestant 
clergy.  This  became  a  law  8  Feb.  1831.  The 
last  vestige  of  mediKval  di scrim inaJ ion  against 
the  Jews  disappeared  when  the  Supreme  Court 
abolished  the  oath  "More  Judaico'  in  1846. 

Holland. —  In  the  national  conventiDn  of 
the  Batavlan  Republic  a  hill  was  passed  on  2 
Sept.  1796,  which  declared  that  *No  Jew  shall 
be  excluded  from  rights  or  advantages  which 
are  associated  with  Citizenship  in  the  Batavlan 
Republic  and  which  he  may  desire  to  enjoy." 
Since  then  the  Jews  of  Holland  have  bad  all 
political   ri^is;    how   absol^ely   ^eir   equal 
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standing  with  other  citizens  is  assured  appears 
from  Ifac  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  legis- 
lature in  1845  giving  the  widows  of  rabbis  the 
same  pensions  as  the  widows  of  the  Protestant 


states  was  political  emancipation  definitely 
granted  to  the  Jews  before  1848.  True,  the 
Prussian  edict  of  U  March  1812,  issued  by 
Frederick  Wiltiam  III  at  the  instance  of  his 
liberal-minded  Prime  Minister,-  Hardenberg,  did 
declare  the  Jews  to  be  tiatJTeS  and  granted  them 
ciliienship  on  the  condition  of  their  taking  fam- 
ilr  names  and  using  the  German  or  any  other 
living  laiwiiage  in  place  of  the  German-Jewish 
jargon.  Tbey  were  ^ven  permission  to  settle 
anjrwhere  and  to  acquire  real  estate;  all  special 
Jew  taxes  wtre  abolished;  in  return  Aey  had  to 
assume  all  the  obKgations  of  cititenship,  nota- 
bly the  payment  of  taxes  and  military  service. 
After  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  a  spirit  of  reaction  set  in  and  this 
edict  remained  practically  a  dead  letter.  Not 
tin  1848  was  definite  political  emancipation 
granted  the  Jews  of  Prussia,  Paragraph  4  of 
ihe  law  of  5  Dec.  1846  declared  that  «AI1 
Pnissians  are  equal  before  the  law.  Class  privi- 
leges are  not  recognized.  Public  offices  are  open 
to  all  who  are  capable  of  filling  them*  and 
paia^ph  U  stated  that  "The  enjoyment  of 
political  rights  is  independent  of  religious  con- 
fession ana  of  membership  in  any  relieiotls  as- 
sociation." In  that  same  year  the  delegates 
from  the  various  German  states  in  Parliament 
assembled  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  formtilated 
a  statement  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
German  people.  Paragrraph  13  was  to  the  effect 
that  'The  enjoyment  of  civil  and  i>oIitical  ri^ts 
is  to  be  neither  conditioned  nor  Kmited  by  re* 
ligious  bdief ;  neither  are  political  duties  to  be 
interfered  with  bj;  it.'  The  chief  champion  of 
the  cause  of  JewiA  emancipation  in  Gennany 
was  Gabriel  Riesser  (1806-63).  NotaUy  dur- 
ing the  fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  the  19th 
centniy  when  this  question  was  prominently 
before  the  legislatures  of  the  varlotis  German 
slates  was  he  active.  In  each  one  of  these 
states  the  Jewish  question  had  a  varied  course, 
but  in  time  one  after  the  other  retnoved  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  Hanover  somI 
Nassau  in  184^  Wurttemburg  in  1861.  Baden  in 
1862,  Sa^couy  in  1868,  and  Bavaria  last  of  all 
ia  1869. 

England^  In  England  the  final  struggls 
for  Jewish  emancipation  began  in  1830  and 
continued  till  into  the  20th  centniy,  when  in 
1903  the  religious  test  at  London  University 


the  bill  removing  the  civil  disabilities  oi  the 
Catholics  had  passed  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, The  following  year  Robert  Grant  intro- 
duced a  hill  in  the  House  of  Commons  granting 
the  same  boon  to  Ihe  Jews ;  this  bill  was  pas5ed 
in  the  Lower  House  in  1833  but  whs  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  same  fate  met  the 
bill  in  1834;  in  fact  the  hill  was  passed  10  times 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  rejected  as 
often  in  the' Upper  HouSe  before  a  Jew  was 
finally  permitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1858.  In  1835  a  bill  was  passed 
called  the  Sheriffs'  Declaration  Bill  permitting 
Jews  to  hold  the  office  of  sheriff.  In  1836 
David  Salomons  was  elected  sheriff  in  London, 


In  184S  a  bill  became  law  whereby  Jews  were 
permitted  to  hold  municipal  offices.  The  Reli-' 
gious  opinions'  Relief  Bill  passed  in  1846  re- 
moved some  minor  disabilities  from  Jews  and 
dissenters  from  the  Established  Church.  The 
situation  became  particularly  acute  when  Lionel 
de  Rothschild  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1847  for  the  city  of  London.  A  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  December  of  that  year  to  permit 
him  to  take  his  seat.  It  took  the  course  of  its 
predecessors  of  like  nature,  passing  the  Com- 
mons, and  being  thrown  out  by  tiie  Lords.  The 
year  1850  witnessed  a  similar  experience.  David 
Salomons  who  was  elected  a  member  for 
Greenwich  in  1851  took  the  bull  by  the  boms 
when  he  persisted  in  holding  his  seat  although 
ordered  to  withdraw  by  the  speaker;  he  aggra- 
vated the  offense  when  he  voted  'no'  on  ■ 
motion  for  adjournment  made  after  his  re- 
fusal to  withdraw.  The  Prime  Minister  now 
ordered  that  he  leave  the  chamber.  Sak>mons 
addressed  the  House  and  although  the  members 
sympathized  with  him  they  sustained  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  courts; 
the  decision  was  against  Salomons  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  rig^t  to  vote  before  tak- 
ing the  oath  prescribed  for  members  of  Par- 
liament. He  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£500  for  each  time  he  had  voted.  Three  tbnes 
more,  in  1853,  1856  and  1857,  the  Commoos 
passed  the  bill,  but  the  Lords  persisted  in  re- 
jecting it;  finally  in  1858  a  bill  passed  both 
hooses  which  declared  the  House  of  C«nmoiiS 
competent  on  occasion  to  modify  the  form  of 
oath  by  special  resolution.  Lionel  de  Roths- 
child 1^  such  special  resolution  of  the  House 
was  now  permitted  to  take  his  seat,  omitting 
from  the  oath  the  words  "on  the  tme  faith  of  a 
Christian.'  In  1860  this  concession  was  made 
a  standing  rule  and  in  1866  the  Parliamentary 
Oaths'  Act  iras  passed  which  omitted  the  ob- 
jectionable words  altogether  and  thus  removed 
the  discrimination  whidi  marked  off  the  Jewbh 
members.  The  Univerdty  Test  Act  was  abol- 
ished in  1870;  in  1885  the'  first  Jew  (Baron 
Nathaniel  de  Rothschild)  became  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1890  all  reli- 
gious tests  for  all  offices  excepting  the  king- 
ship itself  were  removejl  and  all  offices  were 
thrown  open  to  all  subjects  of  the  realm  with- 
out distinction  of  creed. 

Anstrim,— llie  Toleration  Edict  of  Joseph 
II  was  of  no  significance  as  far  as  the  political 
eimnctpation  of  the  Jews  of  that  realni  was 
concerned.  There  was  no  definite  step  toward 
removing  civil  or  political  disabilities  until  the 
year  1846  when  tl^  oatb  "More  Judaico"  was 
abolished;  on  2S  April  1848  the  new  Constitu-  ■ 
tion  granting  free  exercise  of  religion  and  civil 
rights  irremective  of  reiigioas  creed  was  pro- 
mulgated; nve  Jewish  deputies  were  elected  to 
lie  first  Parliament  whiai  convened  after  the 
new  -Cons tilu tion  went  into  force.  On  28  Octo- 
ber of  that  same  year  the  special  Jewish  taxes 
were  abolished.  As  in  a  number  of  German 
states  a  .period  of  reaction  set  in  in  Austria  after 
the  revolutionary  fire  of  1848  had  spent  itself, 
and  the  jews  suffered  from  this  reactionary 
spirit;  the  rights  granted  them  were  revoked; 
when  the  concordat  was  signed  in  1855  whereby 
the  reins  of  government  tell  altogether  into  the 
hands  of  the  Clerical  party,  the  anti-Jewish 
s^rit  was  accentuated  and  some  medixval  de- 
crees touching  the  status  of  the  Jews  pasSeil'Xt 
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this  time.  The  reactionary  regime  wu  in 
power  till  July  I8S9  when  the  peace  o£  Villa- 
franca  was  signed  Soon  thereafter,  in  February 
1860,  some  Jiew  icgislalion  ia  reference  to  the 
Jews  was  framed  of  a  more  liberal  spirit.  On 
21  Dec.  1867  the  new  Constitution  was  issued 
which  established  the  political  equality  of  all 
citizens  of  the  empire  regardless  of  religious 
faith. 

Hungary. —  In  the  other  portion  of  the  dual 
kingdom  political  emancipation  was  greatly 
agitated  io  the  fifth  decade  of  the  l9th  century. 
As  early  however  as  1790  the  Jews  of  that 
land  had  laid  before  Leopold  II  a  petition  re- 
questing equality  with  other  citizens ;  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Diet  passed  legislation  'De 
Judaeis"  atTording  the  Jews  protection.  At  the 
same  time  a  promise  was  made  that  a  commis- 
sion would  b«  appointed  to  look  into  the  situ- 
ation and  to  report  measures  for  the  better-  ■ 
menE  of  their  conditioa  A  half  century  passed 
before  any  real  rehef  was  afforded.  The  Diet  of. 
1840  passed  a  law  which  allowed  all  Jews  of 
good  repute  whether  native  or  naturalized  to 
reside  anywhere  except  in  mining  towns;  this 
law  a.lso  permitted  ibem  to  study  for  the  pro- 
fessions and  engage  in  manufacture;  however, 
their  right  to  own  real  estate  was  restricted  to 
the  cities.  In  1846  the  toleration  tax  was  abol- 
ished. Nowhere  did  the  Jews  take  so  promi- 
nent a  {>art  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  of 
1848  al  in  Hungary.  This  was  appreciated  by 
the  party  of  freedom  and  in  the  national  as- 
sembly^ of  the  Hungarian  Republic  held  at  Sze- 
gedin  in  1849  a  bill  was  introduced  and  passed 
on  28  July  granting  the  Jews  all  rights  of  tJiti- 
zenship.  This  republic  was  of  very  short  dura- 
tion. The  Jews  enjoyed  their  newly  won  righti 
just  two  weeks.  The  overthrow  of  the  Hun- 
garian Republic  was  followed  by  the  most  strin- 
gent restrictive  measures  and  the  Jews  were 
made  to  sufier  severely  for  their  symf>athy  with 
and  participation  in  the  revcJutionary  struggle; 
a  very  heavy  tax  was  imposed  and  every  right 
that  had  been  granttd  was  revoked.  The  ques- 
tion of  Jewish  emancipation  was  not  agitated 
again  till  1861  but  no  remedial  legislation  was 

Essed  till  1867.  In  December  of  that  year  both 
uses  of  the  Hunp^rian  Parliament  passed  a 
bill  granting  political  emancipation.  Pull 
emancipation  was  secured  when  on  11  May  1896 
the  Upper  House  after  two  previous  rejec- 
tions concurred  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Lower' 
House  two  years  earlier  recognizing  the  Jew- 
ish religion  as  one  of  the  legally  acknowledged 
faiths  of  the  country. 

Denmark. — When  the  deliberative  assem- 
blies were  established  in  the  various  provinces 
of  Denmark  by  the  laws  of  28  May  1831  and 
IS  May  1834,  the  Jews  were  granted  the  right 
to  vote  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  stand 
for  election  to  Parliament ;  the  Constitution 
adopted  5  June  1849  (granted  (hem  full  political 
rights  and  removed  all  restrictions. 

Belgium,— The  Jews  were  emancipated  po- 
litically in  1815. 

Italy. —  When  Italy  passed  into  the  domin- 
ion of  Napoleon  I  the  Jews  of  that  country 
secured  the  advantages  of  the  liberal  French 
legislation.  With  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the 
remstatement  of  Pius  VII,  the  Jews  were 
deiwived  of  the  liberties  they  enjoyed  under 
French  rule  and  the  old  medieval  lepslation 


was  re-enfoiced.    This  continued  till  1848^  the 

revolutionary  year,  wien  as  everywhere  rfse 
a  brighter  a&y  dawned  for  the  Jews  of  Italy; 
however,  in  uie  reaction  which  followed  they 
were  again  forced  into  mediaeval  conditions. 
This  continued  till  1859  when  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  Italian  unity  the  Jews  received  full 
political  rights;  in  Rome  alone  were  those 
withheld  but  there,  too,  they  were  granted  upon 
the  downfall  of  the  papacy  as  a  temporal  power 
(September  1870). 

United  Statea.— The  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  announces  unequivocally  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state;  all  men  are  equal 
before  the  law  whatever  their  religious  creed; 
however  a  number  of  the  13  original  States 
which  adopted  State  constitutions  before  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed 
demanded  religious  tests  of  a  character  to  ex- 
clude all  bu'  believing  Christians  from  holding 
oflice.  The  constituuon  of  Delaware  of  1776 
had  such  a  test  which  vras  abolished  in  the 
amended  conMitution  of  1792.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts  which  had  a  similar  pro- 
vision was  not  amcndedfiil  1822.  According 
to  a  constitutional  provision  of  New  Jersey 
only  Protestants  could  hold  office;  not  till  1844 
was  this  article  amended;  the  article  of  the 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania  which  posted  a 
belief  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  pre- 
requisite for  ofGce-halders  was  amended  in 
1790  to  the  effect  that  belief  in  God  and  the 
future  state  should  be  the  condition ;  Vermont 
repealed  the  religiou;  lest  of  the  constitution 
of  1777  in  1793;  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut. 
Virginia  and  Georgia  required  no  religious  tests 
in  tneir  original  cratstitutions.  In  Maryland  a 
long  struggle  was  necessary  before  the  provi' 
sion  of  Che  constitution  of  1778  requiring  belief 
in  the  Christian  religion  bb  a  condition  for 
office-holders  was  abolished.  The  Jew  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  legislature  in  1818,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  remove  the  civil  disability  of  the 
Jewish  crtiiens  of  the  Stale,  was  not  passed  till 
1826.  The  new  constitution  adopted  in  1851 
still  contained  the  original  clause  accompanied, 
however,  by  a  special  provision  Cor  the  Jews ; 
the  constitution  of  18^  definitely  removed  all 
religious  tests  excepting  the  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  The  constitution  of  North 
Carolina  of  1776  made  a  belief  in  the  Protes- 
tant religion  a  condition  for  holding  any  office 
of  trust  or  profit;  in  183S  the  words  'Christian 
religion''  were  substituted  for  "Proteslant  re- 
l^ion* ;  this  emancipated  Catholics^  but  not 
Jews;  not  till  1868  was  this  remedied,  when 
only  such  were  declared  as  being  disqualified 
for  office  who  'shall  deny  the  existence  of 
Almighty  God.* 

Rumania^— In  1878  the  representatives  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  assembled  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  made  the  political  and  dvit 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  one  of  tie  conditions 
of  the  independence  of  Rumania,  These 
rights  have  not  been  granted,  and  alone  among 
European  powers  Rumania  refuses  to  grant 
her  Jewish  citizens  the  rights  of  men.  There 
have  been  reports  now  and  then,  however,  unce 
the  Russian  Revolution  that  Rumania  will 
emancipate  the  Jews  within  her  borders. 

Russia.— Long  after  emancipation  had  come 
10  the  Jews  of  western  Europe,  repressive  laws 
of   the  most  extreme  character  continued  in 
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force  aigsunst  them  in  Ehe  land  which  contained 
over  half  the  Jews  in  the  worid.  Protests  by 
leading  statesmen  and  citizeirs  of  all  faiths  in 
the  free  lands  of  Earape  and  America  were  of 
no  avail.  The  United  Slates  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  refute  td  renew  its  ctMnmercial  treaty 
with  Russia  because  American  Jews  were  not 
perrnitted  to  enter  Russia  though  holding  the 
American  passport.  Then  hurst  upon  a  startled 
world  the  Russian  Tevolutioo.  March  IS,  1917, 
became  one  of  the  epochal  days  in  the  world's 
history.  The  oppressed  classes  tn  Russia  were 
freed.  Among  them  the  Jews.  On  5  April  the 
provisional  government  abolished  all  lirr-'— ■ — 


„  On  20  April  alt 

words  offensive  to  Judaism  were  stricken  out 
of  the  official  oath  taken  by  Jews.  Joy  reigned 
in  the  Russian  Jewries,  in  truth  among  Jfws 
and  all  lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
The  Jews  in  the  two  chief  dties  of  Russia  de- 
cided to  commemorate  the  emancipation  of 
Russian  Jewry  in  strildnK  ways,  the  Jewish 
community  in  Petrograd  by  establishing  a 
Temple  of  Equality  in  connection  with  an  in- 
ternational institute  for  the  study  of  national 
problems,  and  the  Jewish  community  of  Mos- 
cow by  establishing  a  special  fund.  To  be- 
come really  effective  as  the  law  of  the  land 
the  decrees  issued  by  the  various  cabinets  that 
have  been  in  power  since  the  revolution  must  be 
ratified  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  whose  duly  elected  dele- 
jjatca  met  on  18  ^n.  1918  aiid  orRaatied  by  elec- 


from  further  assembling  by  these 

No  one  can  tell  what  the  future  may  bring 

forth.    But  for  the  present  Russian  Jewry  is 

free! 
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15.  THE  SYNAGOGUE.    The  oriRin  and 

._, 1  captivity 

..  -S  appearance  in  Palestine,  to  spread  from 
land  to  land  with  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish 
people;  the  gradual  rise  of  sjmagogue  prayers 
and  customs,  which  form  so  vital  a  factor  in 
the  survival  of  Judaism;-— these  are  subjects 
which  are  full  of  interest,  and  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  archaeology  alone.  For  the  syna- 
gogue is  a  living  orpanism^— it  means  more 
than  edifice  or  meeting-place  for  prayer.  It 
spans  the  entire  history  of  Israel  and  is  coex- 


tensive with  the  Jewish  consciousness  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  an  of^^nized  worship  and 
discipline,  rite  and  doctnne,  law  and  custom. 
The  synagogue  is  thus  school,  assembly,  home, 
law-court,  a?  well  as  house  of  prayer ;  and  sc 
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also,  wherein  the  Jew  resisted  the  enemy  and 
perished  amid  the  names  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
history  of  the  synagogue  is,  then,  primarily  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people  and  their  religion 
although  in  the  present  sketch  the  subject  will 
be  limited  to  the  story  of  the  synagc^ue  in  its 
current  meaning. 

Origin.^  It  was  when  the  Jews  went  to 
Babylon  under  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury before  the  common  era  that  the  desire  for 
public  worship  and  instruction  gave  rise  to  the 
synagoRUCj  contradistinguished  from  the  Tem- 
ple with  its  forms  and  sacrifices.  Tradition 
(races  a  synagogue  to  King  jrfioiachin-  of 
JudaJi,  who,  borne  captive  to  Babylonia  with 
his  people,  founded  such  a  place  of  assembly  at 
Shafjatib,  in  the  district  of  Nehardea.  Whether 
the  legend  be  historical  or  not,  synagogues  must 
have  spread  in  the  land  of  the  captivity  and 
been  transplanted  to  Palentine  on  the  return 
under  Ezra.  For  the  post-exilic'  Psalm  Ixxiv, 
4-8  complains  of  the  destruction  of  places  of 
worship  and  Eira  (in  Neh.  viii)  fs  represented 
as  summoning  the  people  to  prayer  and  instruc- 
tion, he  himself  reading  the  law  as  he  and  the 
heads  of  the  community  stand  upon  a  wooden 
platform  in  the  centre  of  the  worshippers.  'To 
this  rude  beginning  can  be  traced  the  modem 
Synagogue. 

name. —  Synagogue  is  but  one  of  many  ap- 
pellations, and  is  merely  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  'Beih  ha  Keneseth"  ('the  house 
of  meeting*).  It  is  not  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  Is  common  in  the  New,  and  ap- 
plied to  all  places  of  worship  outside  of  the 
Temple  whicvi  were  so  numerous  throughout 
Palestine  and  the  Eastern  world.  In  the  Apo- 
crypha references  are  made  to  a  'Proseuche" 
("house  of  prayer*)  and  the  word  is  found  in 
Josephus  and  Phiki  and  in  Juvenal,  too,  in  an 
often  cited  passage,  usually,  however,  with  a 
more  restricted  meaning  than  synagogue.  It  is 
of  interest  to  learn  from  the  Talmudic  tradition 
(Pesachim  88  a)  that  Abraham  called  his  i)lace 
of  prayer  a  "mount,"  Isaac  a  •field,"  and  Jacob 
a  °house.»  The  first  Temple  was  called  "Beth 
EI,"  "house  of  God"  (1  Kings  vii,  12).  In  later 
Biblical  books  the  term  "Moed,"  "place  of  as- 
sembly," is  used  (Lam,  i,  4;  Ps.  Ixxiv,  4,  8). 

Growth. —  The  spread  of  the  synagogue  was 
rapid  with  tfie  diffusion  of  the  Jewish  in  the  im- 
mediate centuries  before  and  after  the  fall  of 
Judiea,  There  are  distinct  references  in  the 
Talmud  to  the  fact  that  in  Jerusalem  were  480 
synagogues,  so  large  was  the  host  of  foreign 
Jews  who  visited  the  Temple  and  necessitated 
the  creation  of  many  places  of  prayer.  There 
were  synagogues  of  the  Alexandrians,  Liber- 
tines, Cyrenians,  Elymians  and  Asiatics,  In 
the  reign  of  Au^stus  Ciesar,  Rone  had  many 
synagogues,  which  attracted  Roman  visitors, 
leading  to  the  conversion  of  men  and  women  of 
eminence,  and  arousing  respect  for  Jewish  Sab- 
baths and  festivals.  A  few  centuries  later 
when  the  Christians  of  Rome  burned  down  a 
synagogue,  and  the  usurper  Maximns  com- 
manded the  Roman  Senate  to  rebuild  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  he  was  called  a  Jew  by 
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Atnbrosius  of  Milan.  In  £g>rpt,  with  neairly  a 
million  of  Jews,  according  to  Philo,  the  famous 
synagogue  at  Alexandria  was  one  of  ibe 
wonders  of  its  century.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment many  are  the  allusions  to  the  synagogues 
of  Damascus,  Antioch,  Athens,  Corinth  and 
elsewhere  outside  of  Palestine  and  to  Nazareth 
and  Capernaum  within  its  limits.  To  the  Jew- 
ish colonies  which  went  from  Rome  to  the 
south  of  France  and  to  Spain  is  due  the  syna~ 
gORue's  appearance  in  Europe.  To  the  east  and 
the  west  and  the  isles  of  the  sea,  the  synagogue 
spread,  and  the  Sfi^rit  of  persecution  which 
aimed  at  its  destruction  only  served  to  maintain 
and  develop  its  strength.  By  the  running 
stream  or  sea  shore,  so  as  to  admit  of  ablutions, 
in  tho^e  earl^  days  the  house  of  prayer  was 
erected,  and  if  in  the  crowded  city  no  private 
roof  was  to  exceed  it  in  height  And  often  be- 
yond the  beaten  track  of  travel,  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  deserted  viUafie,  the  little  Jewish 
synagogue  would  be  buLlt,  to  become  a  refuge 
for  lie  persecuted  in  after  centuries.  Several 
of  the  oldest  existing  synagogues  in  Europe,  so 
runs  the  tradition,  date  back  to  such  an  origin. 
Often,  loo,  tile  synagogue  was  erected  close  to 
the  tombs  of  famous  rabbis  —  a  custom  com- 
mon in  early  times  among  Christian  and  iS.o- 
hammedan.  ■  Visiting  Europe  and  the  East  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  12th  century.  Rabbi 
Petachia  tells  in  his  'Travels'  fBenisch's  ed., 
London  1856)  of  seeing  at  Nisibis  two  syna- 
gogues built  by  E*ra  me  Scribe,  at  Bagdad 
diree  besides  that  which  tradition  refers  to 
Daniel.  In  Babylon  he  found  30.  all  the  wor- 
shipers being  bare-footed.  At  Tiberias  he  vis- 
ited the  synagogue  ascribed  to  Jodiua,  at  Da- 
mascus iHe  one  supposed  to  be  creeled  by 
Elieser  ben  Asariab,  who  lived  about  the  1st 
Christian  century.  In  Alexandria,  Egypt,  is  the 
Elijah  synagogue,  so-called  because  legend 
clamis  that  the  prophet  for  some  time  dwell  on 
the  spot,  and  into  its  neighboring  small  bouses 
sick  Jews  and  Mohammedans  are  taken,  in  the 
hope  that  Elijah  will  perform  miracles  in  their 
behaH.  Making  every  allowance  for  pious 
credulity,  a  reasonable  antiquity  for  such  syna- 
gogues must  be  admitted.  The  Karaite  syna- 
gogue in  Jerusalem  dates  from  the  9th  cenlury. 
The  synagogue  on  Rabbi  Simon 'ben  Jochais 
grave  near  Safet  and  Rabbi  Meir's  synagogue 
in  Tiberias  are  of  venerable  age. 

Famous  SynagogucB.— The  roll  begins  with 
the  Basilica  of  Alexandria,  destroyed  when  the 
Jewish  community  was  swept  away  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  persecution  (about  116  of  the  common 
era).  He  who  never  beheld  it,  to  paraphrase 
the  description  in  the  Talmud  (Sukkah.  10  b), 
never  saw  the  majesty^  of  Israel.  It  rose  like  a 
basilica,  colonnade  within  colonnade,  filled  at 
times  with  a  throng  of  Dcople  twice  as  great  as 
went  out  of  Egypt  with  Moses.  There,  too, 
were  golden  chairs  inlaid  with  precious  stones 
corresponding  in  number  with  the  70  elders  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  each  of  which  seats  cost  25,000,- 
000  golden  denarii.  In  the  centre  on  an  eleva- 
tion of  wood  stood  the  choir-leader.  Each  guild 
had  its  own  place,  so  that  a  stranger  might 
recogniie  his  trade  and  join  his  coworkers.  So 
large  was  the  edifice  that  the  responses  of  the 
congregation  were  directed  by  a  flag  signal. 
Spain  had  numerous  synagogues  of  importance. 
When  Cordova  fell  in  1148  its  magnificent 
synagogues  were   destroyed.     In  Toledo   at   its 


heigAt  of  prosperity,  there  were  many  splendid 
synagogues,  two  of  nrincely  maniificence,  which 
"'"  ''  'led   transfarmationi.     The 


partly  in  the  Gothic,  partly  in  the  Moorish  style. 
It  consisted  of  several  naves  gepaiated  from 
each  other  by  columns  and  arches;  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  was  decorated  wiA  delicately 
cut  arabesques,  within  which,  in  white  char- 
acters on  green  ground,  can  still  be  read  the 
80th  Psalm  in  Hebrew.  On  the  north  ajid 
south  sides  are  inscriptions  in  las-reKef,  recit- 
ing the  merits  of  the  fouiMJer  and  of  Don  Pedro 
of  Castile.  Once  the  treasurer  and  adviser  of 
Don  Pedro,  Abula£a  died  under  the  torture, 
three  years  after  bis  synagogue  was  comirfeted 
(1360),  happily  unconscious  that  the  cdi6ce 
about  a  century  and  a  half  fater^  with  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews  from  Spam,  was  to  be 
converted  into  a  church,  to  remin  to  our  time 
an  ornament  to  the  old  Castilian  city.  Such 
changes  were  common  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  first  synagogue  in  the  north  of  Europe 
was  built  in  1598  by  the  Portuguese  Jews  of 
Amsterdam  —  a  _  historic  commiuiity  with  its 
memories  of  Spinoza.  When  -ttie  Portuguese 
synagogue  was  originally  erected  in  London  in 
1702,  the  Quaker  architect  who  would  receive 
no  compensation  except  the  actual  cost  (£2,750  > 
of  the  building,  incorporated  in  the  roof  a  beam 
from  a  royal  ship  presented  by  Queen  Anne. 
Pra^e  can  point  to  a  synagogue,  around  which 
fanciful  legends  cluster,  which  in  parts  da.tcs 
back  to  the  12th  century,  and  Worms,  as  fruitful 
in  legend,  caji  show  a  portion  of  its  old  syna- 

togue  which  was  not  later  than  the  year  1100. 
lately  was  the  Venice  synagogue,  built  in  the 
16th  century,  with  a  splendor  of  ornamentation 
that  atlests  its  wealth  and  taste. 

Under  the  Ban.—  It  books  have  their  fates, 
synagogues  would  also  seem  to  have  had  their 
destinies,  which  were  not  always  of  the  happiest 
kind.  Tbeir  forcible  conversion  into  churches 
was  often  a  sign  of  the  times.  As  earlv  as  the 
'  "  ■  iry  Tfleodosius  11  prohibited  the  Jei 


Justinian  1  renewed  Ihat  decree  with  increased 
severity.  When  the  Jews  o[  Genoa  asked  per- 
mission of  Theodoric  to  put  their  s^agogue 
into  belter  repair  he  granted  it  grudgingly,  but 
later  showed  his  liberality  in  condemmog  the 
Roman  commune  to  make  compensation  for  the 
Bynagogue  which  a  mob  in  that  city  had  burned. 
Pope  Gregory  I  razed  to  the  ground  a  syna- 
gogue in  Sicily.  Calinh  Omar  I  was  as  intol- 
erant, including  the  church  in  his  orders.  Omar 
II  (717-20)  wrote  to  his  governors;  "00  not 
pull  down  a  churtji  or  a  synagogue,  but  do  not 
allow  new  ones  to  be  built  within  your  prov- 
inces.* At  the  Council  of  Oxford  (1222) 
Stephen  Langton  forbade  the  Jews  of  England 
to    build    synagogues.     Alfonso    X    of    Castile 


eminent  astronomer,  "his  sage,*  buttis  code  of 
laws  contains  a  prohibition  against  btiit ding  new 
synagogues.  Pope  Eugenius  IV,  in  a  letter  to 
the  bishops  of  Leon  and  Castile  (1442),  also 
decreed  that  Jews  should  build  no  more  syna- 
gogues. As  late  as  1612  in  Hamburg  Jews  were 
not  allowed  to  have   synagogues,   biit   such   r- 
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worship  on  tbetr  threat  that  otherwise  they 
would  leave  Hamburft  in  a  body,  with  their 
capital  and  business  connections.  On  the  other 
hand,' instances  are  not  rare  of  IdndJier  con- 
sideration. Chrysosioin  may  have  fulminated 
against  the  synagogues  of  Antioch  and  calkd 
them  infamous  theatres  and  dens  of  robbers, 
but  Thcodosius  the  ,Greai  (379-95)  ordered 
the  bishop  of  Callinius  in  northern  Mesopo- 
tamia,  who  had  caused  a  synagOKue  to  be  burned 
down,  to  have  it  rebuilt  at  nis  own  expense. 
The  Byrartine  emperor,  Arcadius  (395-406), 
protected  the  synagogues  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  clergy  in  lllyria  Cyril  of  AlcJt- 
andria,  whose  zeal  led  to  Hypatia's  death, 
aroused  the  mob  to  destroy  his  synagogue ; 
but  Theodosius  II  compelled  ihe  clergy  and  mob 
of  Antioch  to  reslore  the  synagogues  to  their 
owners.  In  1«9  Pope  Martin  V  issued  a  bull, 
in  whose  preamble  it  was  expressly  stated  that 
Jews  should  not  be  molested  in  their  synagogues 
and  ■their  laws,  rights,  and  customs  be  not  as- 
sailed"— and  he  was  not  the  only  Pope  who  pro- 
tested against  bigotry.  In  the  days  of  Innocent 
III  a  complaint  was  made  at  Sens  that  the 
synagogue  was  higher  than  the  church,  which 
offended  the  sensi(»Htfes  of  the  churchmen.  In 
the  141fi  century  in  Rome,  church  and  synago^e 
were  built  in  close  prowmvty,  wi^out  arousing 
the  ire  of  the  populace.  Ft»e  centuries  later 
in  many  citi«s  in  the  United  States,  churches 
are  invited  to  occupy  synagogue*  at  times  of 
emergency,  and  Jewish  and  Christian  ministers, 
witii  their  congregations,  join  In  service  Ot> 
national  holy  days. 

Sytuifogne  AreMteetura. — There  is  no  dis- 
tinct Jewish  architecture —  the  synagogue's  form 
has  varied  with  its  environment  and  the  archi- 
tect's artistic  genhis.  Jewish  law,  it  is  true, 
concerns  itself  with  Ihe  height  and  the  position 
of  the  edifice — it  must  be  higher  than  piiTate 
dwellings  and  vuit  face  the  east;  otherwise 
there  is  no  restrictian.  Hence  there  can  be 
synagogues  octa^Mial  and  quadrilateral 
-^    "'""    cruciform   arramrement   would 

i  with  which 
«  adopted  is  proved,  by  the 
_  nxB  in  Pakstiae,  whidi 
Kitchener  in  the  'Quarteriy  Statemeat'  for 
July  1877  of  the  Palestine  ExploratioB  Fund 
reduces  to  14.  of  which  11  are  known  and 
3  doubtful.  He  finds  that  these  ruins  show 
similarity  in  plan  and  detail  of  ornamentation, 
with  the  tame  class  erf  moldings,  and  nointing 
10  same  dale  of  erection.  He  concludes  that 
the  Soman  enperorfi  Autonius  Pius  and  Alex- 
ander Severus,  who  were  great  builders  and 
restorers  of  temples  in  Syria,  inspired  and  aided 
the  erection  of  these  synagogues,  which  were 
built  by  Roman  labor.  "The  dressing,  siw  and 
nature  of  the  masoofy  is  certainly  Koman.* 
Kitchener  gives  as  their  date  ISO-SOO  of  the 
common  era.  The  Worms  synagogue  is  Ro- 
manesque, the  Old  New  synagogue  at  Prague, 
Gothic    The  Sania  Uaria  la  Blanca  in  Toledo. 


Spanish  design.  'The  plan  is  that  of  a  basilica, 
the  ground  floor  tiled,  being  an  oblong  square 
about  90  by  65  feet,  divided  into  five  naves  or 
aisles,  divided  by  four  rows  of  octagon  pillars, 
nine  in  each  row.  Horseshoe  arches  of  peculiar 
Moorish  pattern  rise  from  these  " 

the   arches,    whose    spandrils    a 


elegant  rose  patterns,  is  itlaced  a  second  Arcade 
ornamented  with  pure  Byzantine  work,  appear- 
ing like  stonelace.  A  third  series  of  stalactite 
archlets  rests  upon  double  pillarets,  crowned  bv 
an  elaborate  frieze  reaching  to  the  roof,  whlcn 
though  of  wood  has  the  durability  of  rock,  and 
black  with  age,  still  shows  traces  of  gold  orna- 
mentation. In  1550  this  building  was  used  as 
a  M|^dalen  asylum,  and  at  the  French  invasion 
in  1792  was  appropriated  for  military  barracks. 
In  Trani,  Sicily,  is  a  Gothic  Catholic  church, 
which  was  orieinally  a  synagogue  —  in  the  early 
centuries  the  Jews  of  Sicily  were  numerous  and 
prominent.  In  Poland  and  parts  of  Russia  are 
wooden  synagogues,  whose  flat  roofs  show  in- 
dubitable signs  that  they  cotild  harbor  cannon, 
when  the  Jews  were  forced  to  defend  them- 
selves. The  variety  of  synagogue  architecture 
Illustrated  in  the  splendid  new  places  of  worship 
that  now  adorn  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  — 
such  as  Strassburg,  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  Flor- 
ence, Turin,  Munich,  Warsaw,  Cologne,  Buda- 
pest, etc,  —  shows  that  the  synagogue  to-d^ 
IS  as  adaptive  as  of  old  and  runs  the  gamut 
of  every  style  from  the  Classic  to  the  Renais- 
sance. This  freedom  and  eciecticism  are  seen 
at  their  best  in  iht  United  States,  where  wiriiin 
the  past  few  decades  in  particular  a  large  num- 
ber of  magnificent  new  synagogues  have  been 
erected  —  the  reform  congregation  calling  them 
preferably  'temples.*  The  oldest  American 
synagogue  is  at  Newport,  K  1.  (1762).  in  the 
Colonial  style  of  the  period,  built  of  brick, 
with  a  carved  stone  cornice  and  porch.  With 
the  increase  in  population  and  wealth,  the  syna- 
gogues have  rapidly  improved  in  siee  and 
beauty.  The  styles  have  been  largely  Moorish, 
as  in  Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York,  but  the 
BysantiBe,  Romanesque.  Renaissance  and 
Classic,  with  their  various  UendinfB,  are  also 
represented  The  first  regular  synagogue  in 
New  York  wM  erected  in  Mill  street  in  1729, 
a  simple  structure  which  was  later  taken  down 
and  more  pretetUioosly  rebuilt. 

The  Inner  Syiuic^viie. — The  kiteiior  archi- 
tecture of  the  synagogue  has  been  to  a  certain 
d^ree  retained  from  the  earliest  tntkce.  The 
centre  oi  the  main  floor  is  occupied  by  an  ele- 
vated platform,  on  which  stands  the  desk,  from 
which  the  lessons  from  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Prophets,  and  in  some  communities  the  regular 
prayers,  are  read.  This  platform  is  tisual^ 
called  Almemor,  from  the  Arabic  al~iiiinbar, 
■the  chair,*  or  by  its  Talmudic  name  Bema, 
the  Greek  ^p<i  ft  speaker's  platform.  It  re- 
calls Ezra's  wooden  pulpit,  from  which  he  ad-  - 
dressed  the  people  (Neh.  vii,  4).  Direclly 
facing  the  entrance  from  the  vestibule  whiim 
is  usually  at  its  western  end  is  the  Ark,  termed 
Teba  oi  "box."  in  Talmudic  phrase,  but  Aran 
in  later  Hebrew,  a  closet  or  niche  in  the  wall, 
in  which  the  scrolls  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch 
are  kept,  and  before  which,  a  curtain  is  sus- 
peoded  A  perpetual  light  Is  banging  in  front 
of  the  Ark,  symbolic  of  immortality.  In  the 
new  American  synagogues  r^idins  desk  and  pul- 
pit are  coptbined  before  the  Anc.  The  olden 
tabernacle  is  thus  powerfully  suggested  by  the 
inner  arrangement  of  the  average  modern  syna- 
cogue  with  the  curtain  screening  the  Ark.  like 
the  curtain  which  concealed  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
The  main  floor  is  reserved  for  men  and  boys, 
the  gallerv,  or  in  smaller  buildings,  a  side  room 
is  set  aside  for  the  women.    The  separation  of 
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the  sexes,  however,  has  rapidly  disappeared  in 
American  synagojfucs  of  the  progressive  sdiool; 
and  family  pews  have  been  introduced,  while 
the  men  no  longer  pray  with  covered  heads  in 
Oriental  fashion.  The  interior  equipment  of 
the  synagogue  is  capalile  of  splendid  decorailon. 
The  Ark  is  often  elaborately  ornamented,  and 
while  plastic  art  has  received  little  if  any  en- 
couragement, carved  wood  or  rich  marbles  are 
often  employed  and  Mexican  onyx,  gold  and 
mosaics  used  with  fine  effect.  The  Italian  syna- 
gogues are  remarkable  for  their  costly  em- 
broidered curtains  and  scroll  coverings.  Usu- 
ally the  walls  are  plain,  but  at  times  are  elab- 
orately decorated,  according  to  the  resources  of 
the  congregation,  the  windows  being  either 
severely  simple  or  of  richly  stained  glass.  The 
tendency  to-day  among  some  of  the  wealthiest 
temples  is  to  abandon  almost  wholly  the  tradi- 
tional features  of  the  synagogue  in  the  effort  to 
secure  the  acoustics,  comfort  and  ventilation  of 
a  perfect  lecture-hall  or  auditorium,  whatever 
becomes  of  the  "devotional  ensemble,'  in  whidi 
respect  some  churches  are  equally  at  fault. 

Synagogtie  Adnunistration. —  The  highest 
functionary  is  the  rabhi,  which  signifies  "njy 
teacher";  originally  in  days  of  national  auton- 
omy a  judge  and  adviser  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters  and  relii^ious  questions,  to-day  his  fimc- 
tion  ia  the  United  Slates  and  in  centres  of 
Western  civilization,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Orient  and  Eastern  lands  in  general,  is  chie^ 
to  _preacb.  In  countries  where  [ewisb  ecclesi- 
astical law  is  scrupulously  followed  and  the 
traditions  strictly  observed,  he  decides  oa  reli- 
gious and  theological  matters.  The  reader  in 
the  wnagogue  is  called  hasan,  'overseer,"  from 
which  cocoes  the  Christian,  episkopos,  aa  ofhcial 
w4iose  duty  it  was  to-  ensure  the  correct  read- 
ing of  the  service.  He  is  termed  also  eatitor 
and  possesses  lugh  musiceJ  abilities.  The  skam- 
ma*k  is  sexton  or  ^neral  servant  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  buuness  head  is  called  pamai, 
*|>rt>vidcr,>'  or  merely  president  in  new-fash- 
ioned synagogues,  who  with  the  vice-president, 
and  a  nmt^er  of  trustees,  manage  ttie  temporal 
interests.  A  useful  functionary  existed  after 
tlie  Babylonian  Captivity,  when  the  Hebrew 
was  disaiVKaring  as  the  language  of  the  people, 
called  a  melkuTgeTnan  ("dragoman")  or  'inter- 
preter," who  used  to  translate  into  the  vernac- 
ular the  lessons  from  the  Heibrew  Pentateuch. 
The  primitive  synagogue  had  other  oflicials, 
whose  dutie*  are  now  relegated  ciseivhere.  A 
.  helpful  service  was  rendered  by  the  10  Bal- 
lanfTtt,  or  "men  of  leisure,"  whose  presence  was 
necessary  as  a  legal  cjuorum  for  worship. 
These  were  either  people  of  independent  means 
or  stipendiaries  of  the  congregation.  This 
quorum  of  10  was  called  Minwtn.  To  become 
a  member  of  the  synagogue,  no  formal  sub- 
scription to  a  creed  is  exacted ;  the  mere  fact 
of  being  an  Israelite  is  sufficient.  Each  syna- 
gogue is  autonomous,  although  of  recent  dec- 
ades unions  of  congregations,  under  various 
names,  have  been  established  in  Engiard,  Cicr- 
many  and  the  United  States.  Their  functions, 
however,  are  largely  educational,  and  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  independence  of  any  con- 
stituent member.  The  synagogue  is  supported 
by  seat  or  pew  assessments  and  by  voluntary 
otierings.  There  are  never  collections  except 
for  charitable  or  patriotic  causes.    Paid  officials 


are  elected  by  the  trustees  or  members,  for 
short  or  long  terms,  hut  sometimes  for  life. 

Ritual  and  Custotns. —  To  describe  -  briefly 
the  liturgy  of  the  modern  synagogue  it  is  an 
evolution  from  the  ritual  of  the  primitive  place 
of  meeting,  with  its  suggestions  of  the  Temple 
service.  It  consists  of  portions  from  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Psalms,  with  certain  selections, 
called  "Amida,*  or  •Shcmone  Esre,"  'the  18 
benedictions,*  and  additional  passages  of  an- 
cient origin.  With  the  centuries  and  enforced 
emigration  from  land  to  land,  the  simple  ele- 
ments in  the  liturgy  were  developed  and  am- 
plified, additions  were  cotkstantly  made  by 
poetasters  and  local  rabbis,  until  with  the  ser- 
mon the  len^h  of  the  service  was  unduly  pro- 
tracted and  Its  solemnity  disturbed.  Hence  of 
late  decades  condensation  and  elimination  have 
taken  place,  while  music  and  the  mixed  choir 
have  been  introduced  in  more  progressive  syna- 

gogues  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In 
lese,  too,  the  fiebrew  has  been  curtailed  and 
many  portions  of  the  service  read  in  the  ver- 
nacular, particularlv  the  lessons  from  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Presets,  and  the  prayer  for  the 
governmentf  whether  it  be  kingaom,  empire  or 
republic  There  is  a  deep  vein  of  solemnity  in 
the  old-time  liturgy,  althoiuh  its  leit-motif  is 
more  national  than  individual.  The  atmos- 
pfaere,  however,  is  far  from  narrow  and  God 
IS  usually  described  not  as  God  of  Uie  Jew 
alone,  tiut  of  'all  flesh,"  "all  nations,*  of 
humanity-  At  the  same  tnnc  the  lesson  is  en- 
forced that  men  are  brethren  and  religion  is 
ft  daily  exercise  and  not  a  w«ekly  parade.  As 
the  liturgy  was  composed  at  limes  when  the 
Spirit  of  persecution  was  most  rampant,  its 
breadth  and  beauty  are  all  the  more  notable. 
It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  lliat  the 
syna^gue  was  like  a  monastery,  and  its  s[drit 
acetic  and  unduly  rigid.  It  was  the  centre  of 
commimal  activity,  the  meeting-iilace  for  all  in- 
terested in  benevolence,  educaition  and  social 
welfare.  Here  came  the  liridegroom,  the  Sab- 
buii  after  hit  marriage.  Here  was  broug&t 
the  babe  on  its  first  outing.  Here  worshiped 
the  yoimg  mother,  when  ^te  recovered  from 
illness.  Here  oubiicly  prayed  the  origan  and 
the  motimer  i^en  their  dear  ones  were  taken 
from  them.  Here,  too,  the  sinner  did  penance 
—  was  not  Uriel  Acosta  flowed  in  the  Amster- 
dam s}tu>gORUe  in  1633,  alUion^  in  ^  retired 
comerf"  There  are  records  extant  of  piAlic 
atmouncements  on  Saturdays  in  the  synagognts 
of  the  results  of  law  suits  and  of  properties 
in  the  market.  Lost  articles  were  openly  cried, 
and  a  proclamation  of  stolen  goods  was  insti- 
tuted. The  moral  law,  both  as  regards  commer- 
cial honesty  and  domestic  virtues,  was  publicly 
enforced.  'Be  one  of  the  first  in  synagogue/ 
reads  a  quotation  from  a  14th  century  Jew  in 
the  Jewish  Quarterly  Revievi,  III,  p.  463,  *Vo 
not  speak  during  prayers,  but  repeat  the  re- 
sponses and  after  the  service  do  acts  of  kind- 
ness. .  .  .  Wash  me  clean,  comb  my  hair  a 
in  my  lifetime,  in  order  that  I  may  go  clean  to 
my  eternal  resting-place,  just  as  I  used  to  go 
every  Sabbath  evening  to  the  Synagogue.*  The 
sermon  lost  its  hold  during  the  Middle  ^es. 
The  rabbi  was  more  of  a  teacher  than  preadier, 
but  Jewish  pulpit  eloquence  revived  with  the 
century  of  emancipation  and  to-day  the  rahbi  of 
the  best  type  wields  influence  as  preacher.   The 
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church" 

Bibliography^— Dembiti'B  ^Jewish  Services 
in  Synagoeue  and  Home*;  Abraham's  'Jewish 
Ufe  in  the  Middle  Ages*;  earlier  volumes  ol 
GraeU*5  'History  of  the  Jews';  Rosenau'f 
'Jewish  Ceremonial  Institutions  and  Customs.' 
For  readers  of  German  may  be  recowraended 
Dr.  Frauberger's  monographs  on  the  aH,  archae- 
olo^  and  architecture  ol  the  synagoKiie  issued 
by  the  Frankfort  (A.  M.)  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Jewish  Mtmuments  oC  Art 

Abbau  S,  Isaacs, 
Professor  Semilic  Languages,  New  York  Unt- 
ie. REFORM    JUDAISM.    Refonn    Ju- 
daism in  America  finds  its  roots  ijd  ihe  begia- 
[  of  the  reform  movement  that  look 


in  Germany  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  i9lh 
century.  The  cause  of  the  religious  advance  of 
the  Jew  in  Europe  was  the  breakinK  up  of  the 
Ghetto  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ISui  centpry. 
As  lon^  as  the  Jew  was  excluded  from  .th« 
world.  Its  culture  and  its  ogportunitiet  he 
found  his  greatest  comfort  in  his  Hebrew 
studies  and  in  his  religion.  The  latter,  de- 
veloped only  along  its  own  narrow  lines  and 
was  protected  from  every  admixture  of  foi- 
eign  elements.  The  Jew,  as  it  were^  buih  a 
'fence  around  the  law.^  Wheti  the  bars  of  the 
Ghetto  fell  and  the  Jew  was  initiated  iato  a 
new  world  of  thought,  language,  literature  and 
activity,  he  found  the  old  religion  incongrtious 
with  modern  life  and  the  rabbinical  law  too 
rigid  for  the  new  conditioos.  Reconciliatioa 
between  the  two  was  difiicult.  A  tiittei  struggle 
ensued  between  the  old  religion  and  the  new 
life.     A    compromise    was    &e    only    solution. 

Judaism  was  equal  to  the  demand. .  Heart- 
umings,  personalities,  domestic  schism,  often 
followed    in    the    wake    of    mnovalions.      The 


Moses  Mendelssohn  translated  parts  Qf:the; 
Bible  into  German  and  thus  opened  up  a  ^w'. 
field  of  study  for  the  Jew.  This  was  followed 
by  a  tian station  of  the  pr»erbook  into  Ger- 
man by  David  Friedlander.  The  Talmudic  reg-. 
uTations  were  either  openly  violated  or  inter- 
preted in  a  liberal  spinL  Religious  schools  for 
instructine  the  younger  generation  in  ibe.  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  Judaism  as  well  as. in 
the  literalure  and  history  of  Israel  were  insti- 
tuted and  conducted  according  to  modern  peda- 
gogical methods.  Religious  services  in  many 
synagogues  were  modified,  rituals  were  short- 
ned,  objectionable  features  were  omitted,  and 


who  successfully  established  reformed  reHgi-_ 
schools  and  services  in  Germany  and  later  built 
a  Reform  temple  at  Seesen,  which  was  consc' 
crated  17  July  1810.  This  Reform  movement 
soon  spread  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg  and  before, 
long  It  reached  America  and  found' expressioi) 
here  in  1824  in  the  city  of  Charleston  in  the 
organization  of  the  ^Reform  Society*  of  Israel- 
ites, which  instituted  divine  services  that  con- 
sisted of  a  short  ritual  with  sermqms,  eta,  in. 
English  and  the  abolition  of  offerings  during 
the  divine  service.  A  great  ecclesiastical  battle 
rssulted  and  many  questions  of  Reform  were 
delayed  for  several  years.    An  organ  was  pur- . 
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chased  and  the  system  of  family  pews  adopted 
in  spite  of  much  opposition.  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Re- 
form Judaism,  that  it  instituted  family  pews 
and  gave  to  woman  4he  right  to  worship  in  the 
same  pew  with  her  hustnnd  and  sons.  The 
practice  of  the  orthodox  wing,  which  still  pre- 
vails in  many  congregations,  of  isolating  women 
in  a  screened  gallerv,  is  both  improper  and 
wiibouc  warrant  in  this  age  of  enlightenment. 
Reform  differs  further  from  Orthodoxy  in  the 
interpretations  put  upon  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Tabnvd  and  the  authority  with  which  they  are 
severally  credited.  Orthodoxy  gives  to  both 
Scripture  and  Talmud  a  binding  authority  over 
Jews  withom  regard  to  circumstances  of  time 
and  place.  Reform  seeks  to  set  up  a  higher 
staodard  of  autbc«ity  than  merely  the  literal 
texts  and  to  find  a  way  of  reconciling  ancient 
laws  and  trsditioos,  if  possible,  with  modern  re- 
qwrancnts.  The  usual  custom  of  Reformers  h 
to  be  reasonable  and  to  discriminate  between 
the  essentials  and  the  non-essentials  of  Judaism. 
Reform  Judaism  has  discarded  belief  in  bod- 
ily resurrection,  in  the  coming  of  a  personal 
Messiah,  in  the  national  restoration  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  reinstitution  of  the  ancient  tonple 
witb  its  ^Levitical  cults.  Reform  Tudaism  is 
also  manifested  in  a  refusal  to  abide  by  the 
rigarous  enforcement  of  the  Mosaic  and  Rab- 
binical dietary  laws  and  in  certain  changes  in 
the  ritual  and  religious  observances.  The  Re- 
fonn  instituted  at  Charleston  soon  spread  to 
tbti  Notth  where  in  the  city  of  New  York  the 
Temple  Emann-El  was  oimntiedin  1845  tmder 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  Dr.  Leo  Merzbacher  who 
formed  his  own  ritual  for  the  congregation. 
Temple  Emanu-El  has  led  the  van  of  the  Re- 
form Jewish  congregations  of  America  for 
over  half  a  century  and  has  given  much  im- 
petus to  the  progress  of  Israd.  Under  Dr. 
Samitel  Adlcr  and  Dr.  Gustav  Gotthetl  tMs 
congregation  made  vast  strides  and  is  now  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  lewi^  congresation  of 
the  worid.  Its  place  of  worvhip  is  situated  at 
the  comer  of  Fifth  avenue  and  43d  street,  and 
its  present  rabbis  are  the  Rev.  Drs,  Joxvit 
Silvennaa  and  Myman  G.  Enelow.  Har  Sinai 
coaaregation  was  soon  organised  in  Baltimore 
UROei  the  banner  of  Reform  and  adopted  the 
prayeiliDak  of  Ac  Hambnrg  Temple.  Some  of 
Its  noted  rabbis  were  Dr.  David  Einhorn,  Dr. 
Samuel  Sale,  Dr.  D.  Philipson  and  Eh-.  F.  Shan- 
farber.  The  present  incumbent  is  Rabbi 
Charies  Rubenstein.  A  stronger  note  than  all 
these,  however,  was  soimded  in  the-  early  days 
of  refoim  at  Albany  where  Rev.aiDr.  I.  M. 
Wise  officiated  from  1846  to  1854.  He  had 
come  from  Germany,  impregnated  with  the  new 
spirit  of  progress,  ana  at  once,  carried  his 
cheridied  ideals  into  practice  in  this  conniry. 
He  foM^t  Bome  oE  the  early  battles  of  Reform 
in  Atterica  which  went  far  o^rond  the  expecta- 
tions or  desires  of  the  Reformers  of  Europe. 
He  contended  for  choir  and  organ  and  for  a 
prayerbook  in  the  vernacular  and  his  Uinhag 
America  (the  American  ritual)  was  acceptable 
to  most  American  Reform  congregations  for 
almost  50  years.  It  later  became  the  basis  of 
the  Union  Prayeibook  now  generally  in  use. 
Wise  was  not  alone  in  his  slrcnuotis  Mtdes  for 
progreas.  Leo  Merzbacher,  Max  Ubientfeal, 
Samiid    Adler.    David    Einbocn    and    Somud 
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Hirscb  aUy.  entered  the  lists  and  contributed 
valtiable  aid  to  the  new  movement  These  men 
were  later  reinforced  by  such  valiant  Reform 
leaders  as  B.  FeUenthal,  J.  K.  Guthekn  and 
Gustav  Gollheil.  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise, 
rightly  called  the  father  of  American  Reform 
Ju<iatsra,  S3VC  to  this  mttvement  a  greater  ittt- 
petus  than  it  had  ever  received,  when  in  1873 
he  organised  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congiegations  and  under  its  au^ices,  in  1875, 
ihe  Hebrew  Union  Collie,  a  theological  sem- 
inary for  the  training  of  American  rabbis.  A 
great  drawback  to  the  progress  af  the  reform 
element  was  the  lack  of  leaders  and  rabbit 
with  modern  scholastic  education  who  coidd 
enler  into  the  spirit  of  American  conditions 
and  the  needs  of  Israel  in  this  country.  In  the 
last  3S  3rears  over  200  gradiraies  of  this  col- 
lege have  found  pulpits  in  reform  congrega- 
tions where,  with  iMnr  modem  culture  and  the 
ability  to  appeal  to  the  younger  generatioii, 
they  have  had  eminent  success,  and  have  given 
Retonn  (or  Progresiivc  Judaism,  as  it  tk 
sometimes  called)  a. firm  foothold  on  Ameiican 
soil.  The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations is  now  actively  engaged  in  pmviwng 
circuit  preachers  for  sniail  cof^rc^tions  and  in 
organizing  congregations  and  rel^ons  schcMtlt 
in  communities  where  none  exist.  Another 
source  of  active  strenRth  to  Reform  Judaism 
has  been  the  Central  Conference  of  Ajnerican 
EUbbis.  which  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  I.  U.  WiM 
cajled  into  existence  In  Detroit  in  July  1889. 
This  bad  been  preceded  by  several  Reform 
Rabbinical  Conferences  wbidi  from  time  to 
time  discussed  burning  ecclesiastical  and  ritual' 
questions.  The  most  noted  of  the  conferences 
was  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  held  in  Novem- 
ber 138S,  at  which  the  following  platform  of 
Refbitti  Judaism  was  adopted  and  which  in 
t(ie  main  has  been  approved  by  nearly  all  Re- 
icam  labbis  and  teachers  and  been  generally 
accepted  hy  the  laity : 

Act  1. — Judaism  convoys  the  highest  oon- 
c^iion  of  God  and  of  his  relation  to  Uan. 
God  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
Bather'  and  Educator  of  the  human  race. 

Act  2.—  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  record 
of  Divine  Revelation  and  of  the  consecration 
of  the  Jewish  people  as  the  missionaries  of  the 
<mc  Ged  In  composition  and  literary  arrange- 
nteiit  ^e  Scriptures  are  only  the  work  of  men 
with. the. unavoidable  Itmitatiotij  of  their  age. 

Act  3. — The  results  of  natural  science  are 
the  best  helpsto  the  understanding  of -Ac  work-' 
ing  of  Diving  Love  in'the  world,  Ae  Bible  serv- 
ing as  gqsles  to  illustrate  the  woridng  of 
Divine  Power  within  us. 

Act  4.-^The  Mosaic  laws  are  intended  for 
the. training  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  their 
former  surroundings;  only  the  moral  bwB  are 
divine;  all  social,  poUtical  and  pricsdy  statutes, 
inconsistent  with  onr  modem  habits  and  views, 
are  to  be  rejected, 
■  Act  S.— The  Mosaic-Rabbinical  laws  on  diet, 
purity  and  dress  fail  to  imbue  modern  Jews 
with  the  spirit  of  priestly  holiness;  their  ob- 
servance to-day  would  obstruct  rather  than  en- 
hance moral  and  spiritual  elevation. 

Act  6.—^  Israel's  Messianic  hope  relates  ti^ 
the  esraUishment  of  the  authority  of  peace, 
triith,  justice  and  love  among  men.  No  return 
le  Palestine  is  expected,  nor  the  reinstitution 


there  of  a  Jewish  state,  nor  of  a  worship  con- 
ducted by  descendants  of  Aaron. 

Act  7.—- Judaism  is  an  ever-growing,  pro- 
^essive  and  rational  religion  of  modem  civil- 
ization and  asserts  the  necessity  of  preservinB 
identity   with    the    great    past   of   the   Jewish 

Act  8. —  Judaism  hails  die  efforts  made  by 
various  religious  denominations  toward  remov- 
ing the  barriers  separating  sect  from  sect. 

Act  9.— It  is  the  duty  of  Jews  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  their  religious  truths  and  mission 
amongst  Jews  and  non-Jews. 

Act  10.— The  present  agitated  state  of  Juda- 
ism is  a  period  of  transition  from  a  blind  belief 
in  authority  and  exclusion  to  a  rational  and 
humanitarian  conception  of  religion ;  the 
masses,  therefore,  should  be  enlightened  as  to 
the  history  and  mission  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  their  social  and  s^ritual  condition  elevated 
throu^  press,  pulpit  and  school. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
has,  under  the  rerime  of  Its  founder  and  firsi 
president,  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  (1889-98),  and  its 
second  president,  Dr.  Josenh  Silverman  (1899- 
1903),  formulated  many  aecisions  which  have 
been  put  into  practice  W  the  people  at  lai^, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  abrogation 
of  circumcision  far  adult  proselytes,  permis- 
sion to  the  rabbis  to  officiate  at  cremations,  the 
interdiction  of  rabbis  from  ofSciating  at  inter- 
marriages (between  Jews  and  non-Jews),  etc 
The  most  important  work  of  the  conference 
has  been  the  publication  of  the  Union  Prayer 
Book  and  UniO(i  Hymnal,  both  of  which  have 
become  very  popular  and  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  unity  into  the  religious  services 
of  more  than  200  Reform  congregations  and 
abolishing  the  many  different  rituals  which  had 
been  a  source  of  confusion  in  modern  Judaism. 
Of  late  years  some  Reform  congregations 
have  been  holding  Sunday  services  in  addition 
to  the  regular  SaUtath  services  and  many  peo- 
ple have  had  grave  fears  le:jt  this  movement 
Sight  lead  to  the  substitution  of  Sunday  for 
e  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis  at  its  convention  at  De- 
troit July  1903  allayed  those  fears  by  adopting 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  this  Conference 
favors  adherence  to  the  historical  Sabbath  as 
the  fundamental  institution  of  Judaism,  and 
that  Sunday  services,  whenever  held,  must  only 
be  regarded  as  supp'^tnentary  to  the  regular 
Sabbath  services.  The  fnlure  of  Reform  Juda- 
ism In  this  country  is  pregnant  with  great 
possibilities:  It  is  to  be  shaped,  in  the  main, 
ty  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions, the  Central  Conference  ot  American 
Rabbis  and  the  Hebrew  Union  College  (Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio)  presided  over  ty  Dr.  K.  Kohler, 
the  successor  of  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  and  by  the 
graduates  of  this  college  of  whom  the  older 
and  more  prominent  are  H.  Berkowiti,  Jos. 
KTauskopf,  Louts  Grossman,  R.  Grossman,  M. 
Heller,  David  Philipson,  Tos,  Stolz,  Jos.  Silver- 
man, Wm.  Rosenau.  Among  other  leading 
Reform  rabbis  of  America  may  be  counted 
E,  G.  Hirsch.  K.  Kohler,  S,  Sale,  Leon  Harri- 
son, I.  S.  Moses,  Abram  Simon,  S.  Schulman, 
M.  H.  Harris,  S.  S.  Wise  and  R.  Grossman.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  America  (New  York),  will  also  add  power 
and     influence     to     progressive     Judaism     in 
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Aninica,  nolwithstandii^  its  prc_..  .  _.  __ 
live  tenaency.  The  main  problem  for  the  is- 
tormers  of  the  future  will  be  how  lo  promote 
assimilation  with  modern  conditions  without 
sacriticinj;  the  integrity  of  Judaism. 

Bibliography.— 'Reports  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations' ;  'Reports  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis': 
'Yearbooks  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical 
Society*:  Philipson,  'Reminiscences  of  I.  M. 
Wise'  ;  Grossman,  'Life  and  Writings  of  I.  M. 
Wise' ;  May,  Max  B.,  'Isaac  Meyer  Wise, 
Founder  of  Amencan  Judaism*  (1916)  ;  Philip- 
son,  'The  Reform  Movement  in  Judaism' 
(New  York  1907)  ;  Kohler,  'Settlement  of 
Jews  in  North  America' ;  and  'The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia.' 

Joseph  Silverman, 
Rabbi.  TemHe  Emanit-El,  Nmr  York  City. 

17.  EDUCATION  AND  THE  JEWS. 
The  rise  of  education  among  the  Jews  during 
the  period  before  the  Babylonian  exile  is,  like 
all  Uie  beginnings  of  national  and  intellectual 
life  in  antiquity,  enveloped  in  obscurity.  But 
enoug^  can  be  learned  from  many  casual  allu- 
uotu  in  Biblical  literature  to  prove  that  even 
during  that  early  era  education  had  attained  a 
lugh  standard  and  had  become  a  solid  foimda- 
tion  upon  which  generations  could  continue 
to  build.  So  much  is  certain,  that  education 
began  at  a  very  tender  age,  from  (he  moment 
when  the  intelligence  of  the  child  first  awak- 
ened. Then  the  impressions  had  to  be^n  to 
produce  what  was  regarded  the  end  and  aim  of 
all  education,  namely,  to  make  a  perfect  man. 

Amon^  the  Jews  tht  virtuous  man  was  one 
who  reahied  his  likeness  to  God  in  whose  im- 
^e  he  was  created.  This  ideal  was  taught  by 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
their  education,  which  retiraon  commanded 
should  be  given  to  all  alike.  Every  duty  to  the 
individual  and  the  community  was  a  religious 
dutyj  therefore  there  was  a  perfect  union  of 
religion  and  life,  and  education  had  as  its  end 
systematically  to  form  and  elevate  humanity. 
Of  the  highest  truth  and  duties  it  was  com- 
manded "Thou  shall  teach  them  imto  thy  chil- 
dren, and  shall  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest 
in  thy  house,  and  when  thon  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  wheti  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up.*  (DeuL  vi,  7).  'This  instruction 
educated  the  whole  people  to  the  consciousness, 
that  conduct  is  the  largest  concern  of  life,  so 
that  righteousness  became  Irael's  ideal.*  (Mat- 
thew Ar     ■■■ 


from    disappearance   under    18    _... 

turies  of  systematic  persecution  and  their  con- 
stant high  standard  of  intellectual  and  moral 
attainments  is  due  to  the  high  value  they  placed 
Upon  education  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  adapted  by  them  to  every  age  and 
time,  so  that  no  progress,  caused  by  me  ad- 
vance of  science,  found  opposition  among  them 
for  any  length  of  lime.  Therefore  a  modem 
educator  has  said  truly,  *If  ever  a  people  had 
demonstrated  the  value  of  education,  it  is  the 
Jews.* 

In  Biblical  TimcB.— During  the  earliest 
period  the  instruction  was  domestic  —  the  home 
was  the  only  school,  the  parents  were  the  only 
(Deut.  iv,  9;  vi,  7;  xi,  19),     Cere- 


monies were  introduced  in  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  upon  the  plastic  minds 
of  the  children  the  glorious  achievements  of 
the  fathers  and  government  of  the  world  by 
God  (Ex.  xiii,  8).  Abraham's  merit  was 
found  in  the  assurance  that  he  would  give  his 
children  such  training.  (Gen.  xviii,  19).  There 
are  many  evidences  that  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing  became  more  and  more  widely  diffused. 
The  well-educated  child  is  the  joy  of  his 
parents.  (Prov.  x,  1;  xvii,  25).  But  religion 
and  virtue  remained  the  foundation  of  all  edu- 
cation. 'The  fear  ot  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom.*  (Prov.  i,  7).  The  main  object 
of  the  Sabbath  assemblages  was  instruction ; 
everyone  was  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  national  literature.  (Deut.  xxxi,  12-131. 
So  the  Jews  were  trained  to  become  'the  people 
of  the  book,» 

In  the  Kabbiniotl  Era.—  During  the  period 
of  the  second  temple  systematic  instruction  and 
schooling  were  introduced.     First  the  high 

school   (Beth  ha-Midrash)   in  c -' -'- 

every  svnatrocrue   (first 

23) .      . 

schools  many  times.  Luke  v,  17  speaks  of 
teachers  from  every  town  in  Galilee  and  Judea 
which  proves  how  numerous  they  were.  It 
seemed  indeed  so  unthinkable  that  such  schools 
had  not  existed  from  primseval  times,  that  the 
later  Haggadah  anticipates  the  Beth  ha-Mid- 
rash for  the  time  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Sam- 
uel, that  it  reported  Solomon  built  schoolhouses 
and  Heiekiah  supported  them.  Primary  edu- 
cation was  made  compulsory  by  Simon  ben  , 
Shetah  about  75  b.c,  and  the  High  Priest 
Joshua  ben  Gamla,  63-65  a.d.,  enacted  that 
teachers  be  appointed  in  every  province  and 
town  for  children  from  the  ages  of  six  to  seven 
years  up.  It  was  then  that  the  elementary 
school  (Beth  ha-Sefer)  was  established,  and 
together  with  the  hi^  school  connected  with 
every  synagogue.  (Ta]m.  Babl.  Ber.  17,  a, 
Ta'anit  23.  b,  Kidd.  30.  a.  Yalkut  Is.  237).  At 
the  time  of  Josephus  the  duty  of  universal  edu- 
cation for  every  child  was  regarded  as  so  im- 
portant that  be  says  (Ap.  I,  12)  "Moses  com- 
manded us  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  reading,  writing  and  the 
deeds  of  the  forefathers.*  He  could  state  with 
pride  (Ap,  II,  25)  ■Amoiwst  us  every  child 
must  learn  to  read."  In  addition  to  reading, 
writing  and  the  history  of  the  past  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  father  to  have  his  son  taught  the 
art  of  swimming  and  to  give  him  manual  train- 
ing by  letting  hun  learn  a  trade. 

Jn  the  midst  of  the  convulsitms  caused  by 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple 
R.  Jochanan  ben  Sakkai  obtained  from  Ves- 
pasian the  permission  to  establish  an  academy 
at  Jamnia  which  at  once  became  the  centre  of 
Jewish  learning,  the  mother  of  the  succeeding 
high  schools  where  the  discussions  were  held 
whose  records  are  preserved  in  the  Talmud, 
(see  TAtJ^UP)  which  is  filled  with  evidences 
of  wise  pedagogic  insight  in  the  arrangement 
of  schools  and  courses  of  studies  and  antici- 
pates many  of  the  new  movements  in  education 
which  mark  the  present  time.  Especially  is 
the  high  importance  of  the  teacher  and  the  re- 
spect due  to  him  expressed  in  the  most  em- 
pfa»tic  manner.  'A  President  of  tfie  Academy,* 
relates  the  Talmud,  'sent  some  scholars  to  ex- 
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amine  ihe  schools  and  establish  Ibem  where 
none  existed.  They  came  lo  a  cily  and  de- 
manded lu  »ee  the  keepers  of  the  city.  The 
magistrates  and  police  officials  were  introduced 
lo  them.  'These  are  not  the  city's  keepers!' 
said  the  wise  men,  'Who  then  are?'  asked  the 
ciiiiens.  "The  city^s  keepers  are  the  teachers 
of  the  children,'  was  the  reply."  "A  cily  with- 
out elementary  schools  deserves  to  be  de- 
stroyed,' is  another  saying.  Nothing  was  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  school  les5oiis,  not 
even    the    rebuilding    of     the    Temple.     Rabbi 

Sebudah  said  *The  world  is  saved  only  by  the 
reath  of  the  school  children.*  The  subjects 
of  instruction  were  in  the  first  place  the  re- 
ligious literature,  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud. 
But  the  studies  were  so  arranged  that  by  the 
nature  of  the  talmudic  discussions  thcj-  em- 
braced all  known  sciences :  natural  history 
anatomy,  medicine,  geometry,  astronomy  and 
foreign  languages. 

In  Later  Times.— The  succeeding  ages 
were  dominated  by  .the  wise  rules  laid  down  in 
the  Talmud  referring  lo  discipline,  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers,  the  respect  due  to  the 
teachers,  rules  about  limiting  the  size  of  the 
classes  tau£^t  by  one  teacher  and  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  individuality  of  the  pupils. 
The  ^reat  regard  paid  to  the  school  by  the 
Jews  m  the  Middle  Ages,  when  among  Chris- 
tians education  was  limited  to  the  small  number 
of  the  favored  classes,  is  apparent  from  a  de- 
tailed scheme  preserved  from  the  12th  century 
for  the  course  of  instruction  followed  in  the 
schools.  The  order  of  studies  is  carefully 
elaborated  from  the  elementary  schools  for 
all  children  through"  the  secondary  schools 
up  to  the  academies.  In  the  !3th  century  the 
■seven  sciences"  comprised  the  prescribed 
curriculum  among  the  Jews  as  it  did  among 
ihe  Christians.  Especially  in  Italy  systematic 
education  received  great  care  ana  encourage- 
ment at  that  time,  anrf  the  same  is  true  of 
Spain  and  Provence.  Great  rabbis  stimulated 
interest  in  science  outside  of  religious  lore;  He- 
brew books  of  ethics  of  the  period  contain  side 
by  side  with  the  mora!  teachings  of  the  rabbis 
maxims  from  Aristotle,  Porphyry,  Theophras- 
tus  and  others.  The  Jewish  educational  cur- 
riculum in  Italy  included  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge,  theology,  poetry,  philosophy  and 
natural  science  long  before  the  Renaissance. 

In  Spain  the  ordinary  course  of  Jewish 
study  was  Bible,  Hebrew  poetry,  Talmud,  the 
relation  of  philosophy  and  revelation,  the  logic 
of  Aristotle,  the  elements  of  Euclid,  arithmetic, 
the  mathematical  works  of  Nicomachus,  Theo- 
dosius,  Menelaus,  Archimedes  and  others,  op- 
tics, music,  mechanics,  medicine,  natural  science 
and  metaphysics.  So  it  happened  that  during 
the  darkest  medixval  times  Jews  were  con- 
spicuous as  scholars,  philosophers  and  physi- 
aans;  to  them,  in  fact,  is  owing  the  scientific 
elaboration  and  advancement  of  medicine ;  they 
took  the  most  active  part  in  the  progress  of  as- 
tronomy, founded  the  famous  schools  of  Mont- 
pelier  and  Salerno  and  contributed  essentially 
to  the  flourishing  condition  of  Padua,  With- 
out Jewish  inventions  neither  Columbus  nor 
Vasco  de  Gama  could  have  made  their  daring 
sea  voyages.  Moriti  Steinscbneider  in  his  great 
work  'The  Hebrew  translations  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  Jews  as  interpreters'  has  shown 
the  inestimable  services  rendered  by  them  in 


being  the  mediators  of  Greek  and  Mohamme- 
dan civilization  for  the  nations  of  the  Occi- 
denL  All  of  this  high  education  and  respect 
for  scholarship  was  based  upon  the  broad 
foundation  of  the  elementary  school  which  ex- 
isted in  every  and  even  the  smallest  Jewish  con- 
gretption. 

Child  TraJniiiK.— Although  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  education  of  the  girls,  never- 
theless many  of  them  became  distinguished  by 
scholarship,  and  all  were  imbued  with  the  high- 
est appreciation  of  learning.  The  mothers  took 
their  little  sons  to  school  and  both  the  mother 
and  father  participated  in  the  important  func- 
tion of  introducing  the  boy  to  school  for  the 
first  time.  This  was  made  a  solemn  religious 
ceremony,  so  arranged  as  to  leave  an  indelible 
impression  upon  the  lender  mind  of  the  child. 
The  initiation  took  place  in  the  synagof^ie  on 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  the  tradjtional  anniver- 
sary of  the  revelation  on  Mount  Sinai.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  boy  was  dressed  in  new 
clothes  and  three  cakes  of  fine  flour  and  honey 
were  baked  for  him  by  a  young  maiden.  Three 
eggs  were  boiled  and  apples  and  other  fruit 
were  gathered  in  profusion.  Then  the  child 
was  tjdten  in  the  arms  of  the  rabbi  or  another 
learned  friend  first  to  the  school  and  then  to 
the  synagogue  or  vice-versa.  The  child  was 
placed  on  the  reading  dais  before  the  scroll, 
from  which  the  Ten  Commandments  were  read 
as  the  lesson  of  the  day.  In, (he  school  he  then 
received  the  first  lesson  in  reading  Hebrew.  On 
a  slate  were  traced  in  honey  some  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  or  simple  texts,  such  as  "Moses 
commanded  us  a  law,  an  inheritance  for  the 
congregation  of  Jacob"  (Deut.  xjcxiii,  4);  the 
first  verse  of  Leviticus  and  "Let  instruction  be 
my  vocation.*  The  child  was  then  banded  over 
to  the  arms  of  his  mother  who  had  stood  by 
during  this  delightful  scene.  {Abraham's  'Jew- 
ish Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,'  p.  348,  from 
Machior  Vitty,  p.  628). 

Rabbis  as  Bduuttors.— The  influence  of 
Jewish  education  became  very  Conspicuous 
when  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  the  revival 
of  learning  took  place.  Then  the  Jews  were 
the  only  ones  through  whom  the  Hebrew  Bible 
could  be  rediscovered  for  the  Christian  world. 
As  once  Origen  and  Jerome,  so  now  the  reli- 
gious Reformers  learned  to  read  and  interpret 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  from  the  Jews,  and 
Luther  in  his  commentaries  is  altogether  de- 
pendent on  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  who  tn  his  turn 
had  appropriated  the  commentary  of  Rashi 
(Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Isaac  of  Troj^s  1040- 
1105),  which  was  familiar  to  every  Jewish  child. 
So  the  Italian  Jews  especially  became  the  teach- 
ers of  nearly  all  Hebraists  among  the  Human- 
ists. Wherever  the  Jews  found  a  refuge  dur- 
ing the  persecutions  in  Germany,  and  when  ex- 
pelled from  England  and  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  Sicily,  they  carried  their  educational 
ideals  with  them  and  it  was  their  first  concern 
to  establish  elementary  schools  and  schools  for 
higher  education.  Especially  praised  by  con- 
temporaries on  account  of  its  excellent  syste- 
matic arrangement  was  the  school  at  Amster- 
dam, where  Spinoza  received  his  primary  edu- 

In  Modem  Times. —  Less  systematic  were 
the  educational  establishments  in  Germany  and 
Austria  in  consequence  of  the  centuries  of  op- 
pression to  which  the  Jews  were  subjected  aad 
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their  total  dcprivatioo  of  all  dvil  riRhts  in  those 
countries.  But  even  there  ihey  did  the  best  pos- 
sible under  their  ardnous  condition,  and  at  no 
time  -were  men  disciDKuished  by  scholarship 
lacking  amonft  them.  The  system  was  finally 
improved  in  Germany  by  the  inSuence  of  Moses 
Mendelsscjin  and  his  followers,  and  in  Austria 
through  the  initiative  of  HaTtwig  Wessely  who 
stirred  up  the  Jews  to  improve  their  schools  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  II.  So  at  the  end  of  the  18lh  and 
the  beginnrng  of  the  19th  centuries  a  number  of 
Jewish  schools  were  founded  on  the  old  Jewish 
principles  combined  with  the  most  modern 
pedagogic  developments.  The  Jewish  Free 
School  was  founded  in  Berlin  in  1778.  the  Wil- 
helm  School  of  Breslau  in  1791.  the  Frani 
School  of  Dessau  in  1799,  the  Jacobson  School 
at  Secsen  in  the  Harz  in  1801,  the  Philanthro- 
[»n  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1804,  the  Sam- 
son School  at  Wolfenbiittel  in  1807.  At  Ae 
latter  school  Leopold  Zunz  received  his  educa- 
tion and  imbibed  that  lore  of  learning  which 
made  him  the  founder  of  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  Jewish  religion,  literature  and  history. 
These  schools  were  so  excellent  that  most  of 
them  were  patronised  by  Christians  also.  They 
set  an  example  for  schools  with  similar  ambi- 
tions in  every  Jewish  congregation  in  western 
Europe.  Immediately  the  necessity  was  felt  for 
competent  teachers  at  such  schools  and  for 
rabbis  systematically  trained  and  endowed  with 
general  education.  The  first  teachers'  seminary 
was  founded  at  Cassel  in  1809.  Others  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  For  the  education  of  rab- 
bis many  institutions  sprang  up  which  have  won 
deserved  distinction  in  France,  Germany,  Italy. 
Austria,  England  and  America. 

The  New  Education.—  Guided  by  the  con- 
wtion  that  education  would  be  die  best  means 
of  improving  the   wretched  condition   of   the 

Jews  in  Rumania  and  Turicey.  the  Alliance 
sraelite  Univerelle  (see  article  Alliance 
ISRA^ITK  Univeselle)  has  opened  in  those 
countries  many  schools  for  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary brandies,  languages  and  manual  train- 
ing, their  high  standard  being  so  well  recog- 
nized that  in  Turkey  they  are  largely  patronized 
by  Mohammedans  and  Christians  also.  Trade 
schools  and  schools  for  technical  traininf;  have 
been  fotinded  by  Jews.  Those  established  in 
America  for  the  benefit  of  Jewish  immigrants 
and  (heir  children,  in  New  York  cit^  the  Edu- 
cational Alliance  by  the  Baron  Hirsch  Fund 
and  in  Chicago  the  Jewish  Manual  Training 
School  deserve  special  mention  on  account  of 
the  magnificent  work  they  are  doing. 

Bibuography.— Abrahams,  'Jewish  Life  of 
the  Middle  Ages;'  Berliner.  A..  'Aus  dem  Le- 
ben  der  deuischen  Juden  im  Mitielaltcr' ; 
Guedeman,  M.,  'Das  juediscbe  Untcrrichiswe- 
sen' :  Leipriger.  H.  M.,  'The  Education  of  the 
Jews'  ;  Hamburger,  'Real  Encyclopedic* ; 
Simon,  Joseph  'L'education  el  I'instruction  des 
enfants  chez  les  andens  juifs' ;  'The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia,'  (Vol.  V,  article  "Education*). 
Max  Landsbehg, 
Rabbi,  Temple  Berlth  Kodesh,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
IS.  COHHERCS  AND  THE  JEWS. 
Commerce  or  the  exchange  of  goods  is  and  has 
B(  all  times  been  one  of  the  crime  motors  of 
civilisation.  In  antiquity  the  Phccnicians  were 
the  great  trading  nation,  and  togedier  with  the 


various  products  they  carried  from  one  land 
to  anodier  they  spread  the  elements  of  culture 
into  remote  parts  of  the  earth.  Thus  iey  fur- 
nished the  Greeks  with  the  very  elements  out 
of  which  their  industry,  art  and  literature  after- 
ward developed  until  they  themselves  became 
heirs  to  the  Phoenician  trade.  Less  known  and 
recognized  is  the  fact  that  during  the  early 
Middle  Ages  the  Jews,  owing  to  their  disper- 
sion over  the  globe  and  their  connection  with 
one  another,  were  the  merchant  people  par  ex- 
cellence, filling  the  position  of  the  Canaanite  of 
old  as  intermediaries  of  the  world's  trade. 

Earl;  Trader*.— On  the  soil  of  Palestine 
the  Hebrews  were  gradually  transformed  from 
a  people  of  shepherds  into   farmers.     Trading 


:rchant's  honesty  was  distrusted  alike  by 
prophet  and  by  sage  (Hosea  xii,  7;  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  xxvi.  29-xxvii,  2;  Kiddushin  iv,  14).  The 
great  caravan  routes  from  Arabia  and  Egypt  to 
Tyre  and  Damascus  did  not  touch  the  hirfi- 
lands  of  Jud^a  and  Samaria;  it  was  the  Ca- 
naanite or  Phoenician  who  'walked  aTound* 
from  town  to  town  and  from  house  to  house 
with  his  merchandise  (Isaiah  xxiii,  8;  Hosea 
xii,  8;  Ezek.  xvii.  4;  Zech.  xiv,  21 ;  Prov.  xxxl. 
24).  Once  or  twice  the  attempt  was  made  to 
join  the  Flicenicians  in  maritime  expeditions 
but  without  success  (I  Kings  x,  15-22;  xxii, 
48).  In  the  Babylonian  exile  the  Jew  imbibed 
an  unquenchable  love  for  the  wide  world;  his 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  facilities  of  com- 
merce as  he  watched  the  markets  of  Babylonia 
and  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii;  Genesis  x;  Tobit  i, 
13).  Travel  on  land  or  on  sea  for  the  pur- 
suit of  commerce  became  a  matter  of  frequent 
occurrence  also  among  Palestinian  Jews  under 
the  Persian  dominion  (Prov.  vii,  19-20:  Ps. 
cvii.  23;  Tobit  i  13.  21;  iii,  7;  Jonah  i,  3),  al- 
though the  markets  of  Jerusalem  were  chiefly 
occupied  by  Pbccnician  traders  at  the  time  of 
Eira  (Nehem,  iii,  31;  xiii,  16).  JosMhus  also 
writes  rather  in  a  spirit  of  contempt  for  trade: 
*We  neither  inhabit  a  maritime  country  nor  do 
we  delight  in  commercial  ocimpation,  hut  take 
pains  in  cultivating  the  fertile  land  we  inhabit.* 
(Centra  Apionem  i,  12). 

Hdlenic  Jewa. —  It  was  chiefly  since  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  tmder  the 
Ptolemies  and  Selcuddes  that  the  Jews  settled 
in  large  numbers  in  the  great  centres  of  com- 
merce all  along  the  Mediterranean  and  en- 
gaged in  itiercantile  pursuits  acqturing  wealth 
and  influence  to  such  a  degree  as  to  rouse  the 
jealousy  of  their  Greek  competitors.  This  was 
especially  the  Case  in  Alexandria  where  they 
inhabited  a  large  portion  of  land  along  the  sea 
and  becacne  owners  of  ships  and  great  merchant 
princes  controlling  the  navigation  of  the  Nile. 
(Philo  In  Flaccum  8;  III  Maca.  iii,  10;  Jose- 
pbus  Contra  Apionent  ii.  5 ;  Comp.  Frankel  Mo- 
natsdirift.  1874,  pi  147.  and  Theodore  Reincharl, 
'Judaei'  in  'Diaioimaire  des  Antiqutt6s  (ioth- 
ques  ct  Romaines*).  There  was  scarcely  a 
commercial  town  throughout  the  whole  Roman 
Empire  from  Asia  Minor  to  Spain  in  which  they 


(Josephus.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  2-^;  Jewish 
War  ii,  16.  4).  They  were  Jews  in  race  and 
faith,  but  Hellenes  in  culture;  commerce  broad- 
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ened  their  views  and  rendered  thetn  cosmopoli- 
tan. Jewish  merchants  carried  Jewish  ideas 
wherever  tbey  went ;  they  paved  the  way  for  a 
world-conquering  faith.  They  ploughed  the  soil 
for  Saint  Paul  and  Christianity  to  reap  the  great 

Judxa  also  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  Hellenic  Jew.  The 
large  list  of  goods  mentioned  in  the  Mishnah 
gives  evidence  of  the  extensive  international 
trade  carried  on  by  the  Jews  which  flooded  the 
mother-country  with  merchandise  imported 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  which  enriched 
the  Jewish  vocabulary  with  a  great  variety  of 
Greek  terms  (Herzfeld,  'Handelsgeschichte 
der  Juden  des  Alierthums,>  1879;  Schuerer, 
'Gesch.  d.  juedischen  Vollces'  11",  5(^63).  The 
ships  sculptured  upon  the  Maccabean  mauso- 
leum point  to  the  possession  of  a  mercantile 
fleet  by  the  Jews  stationed  at  Joppa,  the  port 
at  which  Simon  the  Maccabean  prince  endeav- 
ored to  develop  the  foreigii  trade  (I  Mace, 
xiii,  39;  xiv,  5),  whereas  King  Herod  desired 
to  make  Qesarea  a  more  convenient  harbor 
(Josepfaus,  Ant.  xv,  9,  6).  As  a  typical  man  of 
wealth  of  this  time  a  high  priest  by  the  name 
of  Eleaiar  ben  Harsom  is  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  who  is  said  to  have  inherited  from  his 
father  a  thousand  towns  on  land  and  a  thou- 
sand ships  on  sea  (Yoma  SS**).  But  the  best 
5 roof  of  the  gradual  transformation  of  the 
cws  from  an  agricultural  to  a  commercial  peo- 
ple at  the  lime  of  Herod  is  given  by  the  fact 
that  Hillel,  the  great  master  of  the  rabbinical 
schools,  felt  induced  to  institute  a  legal  mode 
of  procedure  in  regard  to  loans  of  money 
which  virtualljr  did  away  with  the  Mosaic  pro- 
hibition  (Gittin  v,  5).  It  shows  that  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  cotnmercial  speculation  had 
become  a  necessity  with  the  people. 

The  Jewa  in  the  Dispenion.— The  fall  of 
JudiEa  in  the  year  70  and  the  final  defeat  at  the 
Bar  Kokba  War  in  135  changed  the  destinv  of 
the  Jews  altogether,  and  they  bent  their  efforts 
10  a  far  laiT^er  extent  than  before  upon  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  Scattered  over  the  wide  globe, 
they  were  enabled  through  extensive  travel  and 
good  connections  to  establish  flourishing  trade 
everywhere.  Especially  in  Babylonia  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Parlhians  they  amassed 
great  fortunes  by  commerce,  enjoying  the  favor 
of  wise  rulers.  fConsuit  Herzfeld  1,  c. 
118-119;  336).  Along  the  Phccnician  sea-coast 
they  became  heirs  to  the  Phrenician  trade  and 
industry  to  such  an  extent  that  far  info  the 
Middle  Ages  they  are  found  to  be  the  chief 
manfacturers  of  Tynan  glass  and  of  purple,  as 
shown  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela's  Travels.  Ere 
Christianity  spread  its  arms  westward,  they 
marched  as  peddlers  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Roman  eagle  up  the  Ebro  as  far  as  Toledo  and 
Saragossa,  up  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Cologne  and 
along  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea,  car- 
rying on  an  importing  trade  in  spices  and  per- 
fumes, in  pcaris  and  jewels  and  in  costly 
clothes  of  the  East.  Particularly  was  the  stlk- 
trade  greatly  developed,  if  not  altogether  mon- 
opolized bv  them,  and  this  accounts  for  ancient 
Jewish  settlements  in  China,  the  home  of  silk 
and  for  the  protection  accorded  to  Jewish  silk 
manufacturers  by  rulers  of  Sicily,  France  and 
Spain.  (Consult  Heyd,  'Gesch.  des  Levanthan- 
dels,'  i,  6-9,  12;  24;  26;  Mommsen,  'Roemische 


Gesch..>  V,  46S-470;  Henfeld.  119;  308;  Graetx, 
<Gesch.  d.  Juden,'  v*.  55,  228.  329  and  eUe- 
where).  The  same  seems  lo  have  been  the  case 
with  the  trade  in  spices  (Heyd,  1.  c.  12,  141; 
Depping,  <Die  Juden  in  Mittelalter,>  p.  132; 
Bedarridc,  'Les  Juifs  de  France,'  46;  454).  It 
is  significant  that  die  Jews  were  assessed  to 
I^y  their  taxes  in  the  ^ape  of  pepper  (Dep- 
ping, I.  c.  132).  The  existence  of  black  Jews  in 
MfJabar  indicates  the  establishment  of  Jewish 
colonies  in  India  for  commercial  jjurposes. 
Throughout  the  early  (^ristian  centuries  Jews 
are  mentioned  as  importing  silk,  spices  and  em- 
broidered goods  from  the  East  to  the  markets 
of  Spain  and  France,  The  flourishing  period 
of  Jewish  trade  came  when  the  victorious  flag 
of  Mohammed  united  the  East  and  the  West 
into  one  great  empire  offering  new  incentives 
to  indusli^  and  commerce.  Jews  were  employed 
by  the  Moslem  rulers  as  commissaries  of  the 
army  and  as  financiers.  Jewish  merchants, 
partly  on  their  own  ships,  made  regular  trips 
from  far  off  Chma,  India  and  Egypt  to  Mar- 
seilles and  Narbonne,  bringing  the  produce  of 
the  East  to  the  Western  depots  of  commerce. 
They  carried  the  fur  and  amber  of  Russia, 
brought  to  the  Crimea  or  to  Bohemia  the 
shawls  and  embroideries  of  Constantinople,  the 
spices  of  India  and  drugs  of  Arabia  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Narbonne,  Lyons,  Cologne  and  May- 
ence  (Bedarride,  L  c.  57  and  elsewhere).  De- 
scriptions of  the  mercantile  routes  taken  fay  such 
Jewish  traders  have  been  preserved  by  Arabic 
geograi^ers,  showing  the  important  position 
taken  by  them  as  international  mediators  be- 
tween the  Orient  and  the  Occident  Jews  were 
indeed  in  those  centuries  the  merchants  (mer- 
calores  or  negotialores)  par  excellence.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Jews  were  selected  as 
ambassadors  by  German  emperors  like  Charle- 
magne and  Otto  I  and  made  secretaries  of 
finance  and  prime  ministers  by  the  Moslem 
rulers.  Conversant  with  the  languages  of  many 
countries,  they  bad  the  opportunity  of  con- 
trolling the  market  attd  acctimulatin^  great 
wealth  as  no  other  class  of  people  (Sombart, 
W.,  'The  Jews  and  Modem  Capitalism,'  Lon- 
don 1913;  and  collation  of  Jewish  reviews  in 
Am.  Econ.  Report  for  1913;  Heyd,  1.  c  138- 
W2;  87;  194;  258;  Jacob,  'Handelsartikel  der 
Araber,'  1891,  p.  5;  Stobbe,  "Die  Juden  in 
Deutschland,'  6-7;  103;  199-200;  231;  Kremer, 
'Die  Kuliurgeschichte  des  Orients,'  I,  188; 
II,  176;  Lee's  'Spanish  Inquisition';  Kohler, 
K.,  'Die  Weltgeschichtliche  Bedeutung  des 
jiidisehe  Handels,'  m  'Jahrbuch  fiir  jtidische 
Gescbichte  und  Literatur,  1909,  pp.  90-107), 

As  Addison  says  in  the  Spectator,  they  were 
so  disseminated  through  all  the  trading  parts  of 
the  world  that  they  became  the  instrument 
through  which  the  most  distant  nations  con- 
versed with  one  another  and  by  which  mankind 
were    knit    together    in    a    general    correspon- 

The  trade  in  slaves  was  almost  exclusively 
in  their  hands  a  long  time.  (Consult  Heyd  and 
Stobbe  1.  c).  Some  they  brought  from  (Saui, 
but  to  a  larger  extent  they  bought  slaves  from 
the  Slavonic  rulers  (Benjamin  of  TudeU, 
p.  HI'';  and  Graetz,  Gesch.  V,  303).  With  the 
Chaiar  kings  in  the  Crimea  they  also  stood  in 
close  relationship,  as  is  proved  ^  the  fact  that 
the    latter   embraced    the    faith   of    the  Jews 
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the  Raman  Empire  (Scfauncr,  1.  c,  111,  18).' 
Besides  woolen  and  silken  Roods,  spides,  tapestrr, 
embroideries  and  furs,  wennd  jewdry.  gold  and 
precious  stones  alEO  mooopoliied  by  Uiem.  Nor 
was  the  commercial  activity  of  the  lews  inaraly 
confined  to  the  exchange  of  ifoaiia.  They  rexMd 
those  centres  of  comtBefx:e  in  western  Europe 
which  were  afterward  occnpied  by  the  rich 
burghers  or  niercfaant  gviihls  ^rtio  drove  thmn 
out  of  their  posseiBions  in  order. to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  cotopetiton  or  Biaatera  in  the  art 
of  tradms.  The  begimtii^s  of  the  histoir  of 
cities  su<£  as  Narboime  and  L^oas,  Cologne 
and  Mayence,  Nurenibern  -RcgeMburf^  Vim  and 
Augsbut^,  Loadoo  and  York  and  doiens,  if  not 
hundreds  of  others,  coincide  as  a  rule  with  Jew- 
ish settlements  in  these  places,  one '  far-tinted 
Jew  being  the  pioneer  of  cotamerce  whose  snc- 
cess  attracted  other  JewltU  trader),  fo  reader 
the  market  there  a  contrfc  of  commerce,  until, 
finatty,  the  growing  weahh  of  the  Jews  lousn 
the  jealousy  of  die  Christian  people  and  be* 
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pulsion.  As  Sombart  (supra),  Kiesclbacb,  'Der 
Gang  des  Welthatidels,>  and  Roschcr,  <Dic 
Juden  im  Mittelaher,'  in  his  *Aii3ichten  der 
V oiks wirthsch aft,'  11,  have  shown,  the  Jews 
opened  new  sources  of  wealth  everywhere  by 
creating  the  means  and  methods  of  comBmnic»- 
lion  for  the  trade,  for  which  neither  the 
peasant  or  farmer  nor  the  nobleman  had  the 
capability  or  the  trnderuanding.  Only  wise 
rulers,  realizing  the  benefits  conCerted  br  die 
Jewish  traders  upon  the  country,  ettcaun^ed 
these  by  special  privileges  to  settle  ther^  atld 
develop  its  resources.  Thn  was  dotie  by 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  in  France  and 
in  Germany,  by  Alfred  the  Great  and  Wiiliam 
the  Conqueror  and  Cromwell  in  Englatid,  by 
King  Roger  of  Sicily,  Kasinur  the  Great  in 
Poland  and  Sultan  Bajaiid  in  Ttirkcv.  Every- 
where the  commercial  genius  of  the  Jewish 
people  developed  the  prosperity  of  the  cities. 
(Consuh  also  Lecky,  'Histoty  of  the  Rise  of 
the  Spirit  of  Sationaligm  in  Europe,'  II.  272- 
273).  'They  were  the  teachers  and  tutors  of 
the  commercial  activity  of  Enrape,*  says 
Roscher,  1.  c,  and  no  sooner  did  the  cities  feel 
that  they  could  do  without  them  than  they  dis-, 

E assessed  them  of  all  they  had  acquired,  tfaoogfa 
alf  of  the  houses  of  Paris,  London  or  Nurem- 
berg had  been  theirs,  and  either  Idlledor  cxh 
pelled  them.  But  even  when  driven  by  a  blood- 
diirsty  mob  or  by  hostile  euildsand  by  state 
legislation  out  of  hts  original  domain,  the  world- 
commerce,  the  Jew  carried  his  smaH  stock  of 
merchandise  into  the  villages  to  bring,  as  Kiesel- 
bach  says,  the  elements  of  ciHturc  also  intd 
parts  more  remote  from  civilization,  or  he  tooh 
Up  the  despised  work  of  the  mdney  lender, 
finally  to  rise  to  the  influential  position  of 
banker  and  prince  of  finance.  The  whole 
system  of  modem  exchange  of  money  is,  if 
not  his  invention,  certainly  to  a  laig^  extent 
his  work.  To  bis  financiering  skill  and  inter- 
national trade  the  banks  of  Amsterdam,  Ham' 
burg  and  finally  of  England  owe  their  existence 
and  their  success. 

Reanlts  of  Their  Activity.-,- What  Jeiri* 
commerce  achieved  in  all  these  lands  became 


tnanif est  in  France  after  their  exftulsiiori  riti 
1306,  and  in  England  aitar  ihcir  e:iqMiiUion  ia 
1290,  >»ad  still  mare  :sD.  in  Spain  after  14%,: 
Jfwish. fugitives  of  Spain  carried  the  trade  into 
Turkey  and  Holland  and  into  Italian  cities  like 
Leghorn  and  Ancona,  just,  as  Polaiid's  cominer- 
dai  industry  wlu  eniireljF  due  to  fugitive  Jews 
of.Germany.  (Consult  Sombart,  tufra;  GracUi' 
'Gesch.  d.  Juden'  index,  ajld  'Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia,' s.  v.).  So  did  the  New  World  profit  Iw 
the  peraesutions  of  the  Jew  ift  the  Old.  ,  Jewifih 
Uarranon  buih:  up  the  trade  in  tobacco,.  cofFee- 
aitd  sugar  In  South  Americk,  and  with  the. help 
of  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam  for  some  time 
brought  the  world's  commerce  into  the  hands  of 
Holland  until  Cromwell  Btjcceeded  in  opening' 
Eilgluid  for  the  Jews  aikd  thus  paved  the  w^ 
for  the  British  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
(Cons«U  BfW,  'Gflsoh.  d  WelihancleU,'  II, 
211,  366;  Kohler,  Max,  Tewish  Activity  in 
American  C^oniaiiCoiamerce,'  in  'Publications 
ojE  the  Ameriwn  Jfliyisli  Historical  Spciwy,'  X; 
47-63).  The  trade  between  America,  Eurt^ 
andJheJ-eiram  jvaa  ajmost  fntirely  b  the  hands 
o?  Spanish 'jewi  «'  MarVaftos ;  famlfiei  lik^-thc 
Gradis,  Caeeres,  Mendei,  Lope*  and  ■  Ht^irifiaes 
had  thrir  branches  and  tfieir  Aips  in  aMostl 
every  part  of  the  world,  ^Consult  Wolf.'LdciM; 
'Menasseh'  ben  Isfael' :  Gruenwald,  ''Porto^ 
tfiesengraebcr  auf  ■detischer  Erde'>.  Jews  WWi* 
instruinema!  in  starting  the  East  Indii  Co*»" 
Dairies  (Piedotto^<Sk«ch^8  of  Angto^JebiA 
History,*  134).  They  were  kirgely' pTonowS'  6( 
commerce  In  North  America.  ' Jewish *mei*J 
chants  (Martanos)  enabled  Colunbtts  and  Other 
navigators  to  discover  the  niew  heitiisphere  and 
provided  the  new  lands  witii  grain,  horses  anA 
other  needs  (Kaj'serMng,  'Chrisfoi^er  Colum- 
bus' and  the  article  The  Jew  in  America  M 
this  section).  Thev  possessed  large  tafaaccov 
sugar  and  coffee  p'antatlotls  in  Cuba,  BrariV 
Surinam,  Ctrracoa,  and  kept  up  commercial  con- 
nections throng  navigation,  partly  by  means  ot 
their  own  ships,  with  North  Anierks,  Amster- 
dam, Leghorn  in  Italy,  and  the  Far  East  (Gnt- 


Indians  and  in  deTeloping<  the  oomitry  v  __. 

of  the  Ohio. 

When  WTth  die  era  of  the  Reformatian  the 
systematic  oppression  of  the  Jews  somci«hat  re^ 
laxed  and  they  were  again  alkiwed  to  pursue 
more  honorable  and  profitable  occupations,  we 
find  them  for  a  century  or  two,  up  to  the  tlm« 
of  the  belter  related  traffic  by  steam  rail- 
roads, the  tJiief  visitors  of  the  annual  or  semi^ 
annual  fairs  held  at  Leipzig,  Frankfort  on  thq 
Oder,  Pragtie,  Wilna,  Novgorod  and  other  f;rcab 
market  places,  whrlher  they  bring  their  dodles,* 
silk  and  velvet,  fur,  leadier  and  other  goo^j 
for  sale.  On  these  occasions.  Jewish  merchants 
from  the  remote  parts  of  the  conitneni  met; 
exchanging  the  products  of  the  various  lands 
and  providing  their  specific  dislricts  with  goods 
for  home  cimsumption.  In  some  provinces  of 
Europe,  Jews  became  the  principal  dealers  in 
cattle  and  the  chief  attendants  of  the  cattle 
markets;  elsewhere,  as  in  RussiH,  they  deal 
ehielly  in  grain' and  lumber. 

The  new  modes  of  industcy  finally  trans- 
formed the  former  peddlers  in  old  Clothes  and 
the  like  into  mamifacturers  of  woolen,  silk  and 
Leather  goods.  The  first  silk  and  vdvet  fac^ 
tones  in  PruMta  and  the  wotH<3>'  factptiee  ia 
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- —    ^ain   in   a 

large  part  of  the  world.  Compare  far  the 
whole  also  the  article  'Commerce"  in  the 
'Jewish  Encyclopedia,*  and  article  "Juifs"  in 
'La  Grande  Encyclopaedic '. 

Owmg  to  his  constant  expalsion  fram  die 
land  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  him,  whether 
in  Palestine  or  in  Babylonia,  in  Africa  or  in 
southern  Europe,  the  commerdal  instinct  was, 
developed  in  the  Jew,  thus  making  him  excd 
his  competitors.  As  a  skilful  and  far-sighted 
merchani  he  not  only  acquired  the  wealth 
and  power  needed  to  maintain  himself  afflidsl 
the  perils  surrounding  him  wherever  he  was 
treated  and  regarded  as  an  alien,  but  he  proved 
[he  most  valuable  promoter  of  civiliration  in  the 
lands  in  which  he  lived,  the  foremost  liberalizing 
element  in  die  shaping  and  broadening  of  human 
culture. 

Kaupmanh  Kohleb, 
Pretident  of  Hebrtw  Utiiott  College,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
19.  FOOD  AND  HEALTH  LAWS. 
Food  LawB.-~The  food  laws  of  the  Jewish 
people  form  a  very  complex  system,  with 
numerous  and  diversified  enactments.  These  re- 
fer to  the  determination  of  the  species  of 
animals,  birds,  lish  and  insects  that  may  be 
eaten;  the  method  of  slaughter;  the  inspection 
of  the  animal  for  disease  and  lesion;  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  blood,  fat  and  certain  parts  of 
die  animal ;  the  treatment  of  meat  prior  to 
cooldi^;  tfae  pndiibition  of  certain  food  mix- 
tures; certain  vegetable  food  laws,  such  as  the 
pn^ibition  of  leaven  during  Passover,  first 
fruit  crop»— Orlah,  and  me  new  com  — 
HadaA ;  and  various  anti-heathen  food  laws, 
affecting  the  use  of  wine,  etc  It  is  certainly 
vei^  suggestive  of  the  importance  of  food 
legislation  that  the  first  direct  command  of  God 
to  Adam  should  be  a  food  law  <Gen.  ii,  17), 
and  that  the  punishment  for  its  trasgression 
should  be  the  advent  of  death.  The  exposition 
of  the  dietary  laws  has  given  rise  Co  a  vast 
Uteraiure  to  which  every  century  and  almoal 
every  school  of  thought  has  made  its  contnbu-> 
tion,  but  the  general  result  is  chaoSi.  This  is 
due  maioly  to  three  causes:  (1)  The  essentially 
monistic  nature  ot  the  Jewish  thought  has  been 
quite  overlooked.  Conceptions  .that  appear  al- 
most antithetic  for  the  modem  mind  were  ap- 
prehended as  an  undifferentiated  whiJe  by  the 
ancient  Hebrew.  His  language  had  no  word 
that  would  be  equivalent  to  "nature* ;  the 
physical  and  tht  psychical,  the  legal  and  the 
ethical,  the  spiritual  and  the  vital,  were  all  uni- 
fied manifestations  of  the  Theocratic  Will.  So 
that  when  the  Bible  declares  with  all  emphasis 
that  the  end  of  the  law  is  "life"— »that  ye  shall 
live  by  them" — "your  life  and  the  prolongatic 


exclude  from  it  the  life  of  the  spirit  and  the 
life  everlasting.  (2>  The  second  cause  of  the 
overwhelming  confusion  prevalent  In  this  litera- 
ture is  the  unscientific  exaltation  ot  every  ob- 
served effect  of  the  laws  into  a  motive  for 
their  promulgation  and  observance  .  (3)  The 
avowedly  different  character  of  many  of  these 
laws  in  origin  and  purpose  has  been  largely 
disregarded.  The  exposition  of  the  dietary 
system  would  have  been  much  NmpUfied  and  in- 


numeraUe  controversies  avoideil  if  it  had  been 
dearly  understood  that  the  statement  of  effects 
does  not  involve  tncir  predication  as  motives; 
thai  motives  apparokly  diverse  could  yet  re- 
main unUied  and  undifferentiated  for  the  Jewish 
mind,  and  that  there  is  no  one  explanation  that 
will  cover  all  the  laws: 

1.  Clean  and  Unclean  Speeiei. — Among  the 
quadrupeds  only  the  ruminants  that  are  pro- 
vided with  fully  cloven  hoofs  are  declared  to  be 
fit  for  food;  and  of  dieae  only  (he  kine,  sheep 
and  goats  ate  fit  for  sacrifice  (Lev.  xi.  Dent 
xiv).  The  rabbis  refer  to  another  distinguisb- 
ingmaik possessed  by  all  clean  animals,  namely, 
the  absence  of  incisors  from  the  upper  jaw 
(Tahnud  Bab.,  Hullitt  59A).  Among  the  fish. 
iMily  those  that  hav«  fins  and  scales  are  clean; 
thus  at]  the  siluridic,  eels  and  shetl-fish  are  pro- 
hibited. As  all  diat  have  scales  have  also  fins, 
the  presence  of  scales  is  the  dedwve  mark 
(Talmud  Bab..  Niddah  51A).    No  marks  are 

fiven  in  the  Bible  to  determine  the  clean 
owl,  but  a  4ong  liif.is  recorded  of  species 
that,  are  unckan.  These  are  birds  of  prey, 
scavenger  birds  and  marsh  fowl  The  bat  i» 
also  included  in  the  list.  All  tlie  species  not 
named  are  declared  fit  for  food.  The  r^btus 
have  fonnulal«d  certain  marks  disttnguUhing 
the  clean  fowl— hut  finally  only  those  birds 
that  are  traditionally  known  to  be  dean   are 

fermitted  to  be  useo  for  food  (Talmud  Bab., 
lullin  63B).  All  insects  are  declared  uncleaji. 
with  exception  of  four  Species  of  locnsts.     All 


The  earliest  exi^anation  of  this  distinction 
between  clean  and  undean  Is  afforded  In  the 
allMorical  interpretations  of  the  Apocrypha 
(IV  Uaccab.  5,  Letter  oi  Aristeas,  etc.),  the 
works  of  Philo  and  (he  Fathers  of  die  Qiurch 
i:Augusdne.IrenEus. Cyril,  TertuHian,  Novatian 
*On  the  JewiA  Ueals*).  The  unclean  animals 
are  all  regarded  as  -typifying  vices, —  the  hare 
Ubidinousness,  the  swine  impurity,  the  fox  craft, 
etc  The  cloven  hoof,  the  first  sign  of  purity, 
typifies  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil; 
the  chewing  of  the  cud  symbolizes  the  cou 
repetidon  of  the  law.  This  method  of  i 
pretation,  while  certainly  leading  to  cu 
results,  has  some  justificadon  in  the  Bible  pres- 
entation of  the  Serpent  as  the  agent  of  tempta- 
tion (Gen.  iii,  1)  and  also  in  the  figures  em- 
ployed by  Ezekiel  (diap.  xxiii,  20).  Another 
explanation  'bases  itself  upon  the  natural  and 
instinctive  antipathy  and  loathing  that  destruc- 
tive and  death-dealing  animals  arouse.  It  is 
only  natural  that  beasts  of  prey,  serpentine  and 
snake-like  fish,  slimy  crustaceans,  birds  of  prey, 
raarsb  fowl  and  scavenger  birds,  insects  teeo- 
ing  on  corruption  and  ordure,  should  be  held 
unclean  and  polluting  by  a  people  striving  to 
keep  itself  pure  and  holy  (Lev.  xi,  43).  The 
consequences  of  this  striving  after  ooliness 
affect  the  whole  of  Jewish  Ifaoui^  and  life,  and 
are  of  primal  importance  for  the  comitreheasion 
of  the  ihetary  system  (Scfaechter,  Jewith  Quart. 
iffv.  Vol.  X.  Art.  ^Holiness*).  That  death- 
dealing  creatures  were  regarded  as  abhorrent 
and  imperfect  is  proveo  defioitdy  by  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  who-  sees  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  tlie  Uessianic  .period  *diat  the 
wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb  —  and  Uie  lion 
Aallieat  straw  liketMe  ox — they  shall  not 
hurt  or  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountains.*  etc. 
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(Is.  xi,  5-9,  btv,  25).  There  must  further  be 
noted  die  sped^  sbrinldDK  evidenced  in  many 
ways  from  the  hybrid  and  Dordcr  species  as  de- 
partures from  the  true  order  of  nature,  which 
was  that  *all  creatures  should  be  after  their 
kind*  (Gen.  i,  11,  21,  24).  This  would  specially 
apply  to  the  faai,  the  hvbridQua  ostrich,  of  the 
desert  and  the  *wingea  quadrupedal  creeping 
thintts*  (Lev.  xi.  23)  ;  the  grass-eating  locust 
would  alone  be  excepted  of  all  the  insect  tribe. 

Others  have  seen  in  the  distinction  made 
between  the  clean  and  the  unclean  the  means 
to  smante  Israel  from  the  rest  of  -the  sur- 
rouniUng  nations.  'It  was  necessarv  for  Israel 
to  sever  all  intercourse  with  the  desert  tribes 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  the  camel,  for 
instance,  was  declared  unclean.  It  was  even 
more  necessary  to  separate  Israel  from  the  cor- 
rupt and  d^enei^te  Canaanites,  and  so  Htfi 
swine  was  pronounced  impure.*  (Ewald).  The 
argument  is  entirely  without  warrant,  as  the 
Idne  sheep  and  goats  were  all  eaten  by  the 
neigbborins  nations,  and  yet  are  regarded  as 
clean  for  Israel, 

Many  have  striven  to  connect  the  food  laws 
of  Israel  with  those  of  Manu.  It  is  true  that 
the  food  laws  of  Mann,  with  regard  to  the 
clean  and  unclean,  have  a  great  many  elements 
in  common  widi  the  Jewish  Code,  but  the  dif- 
ferences arc  too  great  lo  permit  of  any  direct 
connection.  Both  give  expression  to  ihe  natural 
repugnance  for  certain  classes  of  animals,  but 
the  details  do  not  agree.  In  Manu's  laws  the 
hare,  rhinoceros,  porcupine,  ht6^ehag,  are  all 
permitted,  but  they  are  unclean  m  the  Jewish 
Code.  The  prohibitions  relating  to  the  birds, 
too,  are  not  the  same.  Manu  prohibits  birds 
dwelling  in  cities  and  those  that  strike  with  the 
beak.  There  are  also  difFerences  with  regard 
to  ^e  fish.  Manu  proUlHts  all  but  a  few 
species,  and  declares  the  crocodile,  turtle  and 
tortoise  clean,  hut  these  are  tmclean  in  the 
Jewish  Code.  The  Jewirfi  law  stands  even 
further  removed  from  the  Zend-Avesta,  as  it 
knows  nothing  of  the  dualism  of  the  latter, 
(Gen.  i,  3';  Is.  xtv,  7;  Ps.  cxiviii,  10).  The 
most  recent  interpretation  is  the  one  advanced 
by  W.  Robertson  Smith  and  accepted  by  Stade 
and  Cheyne.  He  regards  the  prohibitions  as 
identical  with  the  taboo  that  Totemism  {daces 
upon  the  use  for  food  of  the  sacred  ancestral 
animals.  But  it  is  the  essence  of  Tolemism 
that  while  sacred  animals  are  not  to  be  eaten 
generally,  they 'arc  to  be  eaten  eucharisticallv, 
as  a  rd^ous  rite  and  further,  these  animals 
being  regarded  as  ancestral,  their  names  are 
reproduced  in  the  names  of  tribes  and  indi- 
viduals. With  regard  to  the  first  point,  there  is 
absolutely  no  proof  that  the  unclean  creatures 
were  ever  eaten  eucharistically  in  Israel.  The 
two  verses  usually  cited  (Is.  Ixv,  4  and  Ixvi, 
17),  which  condemn  the  consumption  of  swine 
are  altogether  too  doubtful  in  meaning  and  too 
decidedly  the  subject  of  dispute  (Duhm,  Marti) 
to  be  in  any  way  important.  Still  leas 
fortunate  is  the  alt«npt  to  prove  the  existence 
of  Totemism  from  the  occurrence  of  such 
names  as  Achbor  and  Chesir;  for  there  is  a 
larger  number  of  clean  animals  whose  names 
occur  as  names  of  individuals— ZJmri  ( ?)  Hagab, 
E^lafa,  Epher,  Rachel,  Jonah,  etc.  (Jacobs, 
'Stud  in  Bib.  Arch.').  If  any  further  proof 
were  needed  that  Ihe  bestowal  of  names  has  no 
with  Tolemism  and  is  Ihe  restdt  of 


accident  or  the  suggestion  of  environment,  it 
would  be  aftorded  by  the  large  number  of 
plants,  excluded  from  consideration  of  clean 
and  unclean,  that  furnish  the  names  of  indl* 
viduals.  Thus  Susanna  (Lily),  Hadassah 
(Myrtle),  Tamar  (Palm),  Carmi  (Vineyard), 
Elah  rrerebJnth),  Elon  (Oak),  Keiiah  (Cas- 
sia), Zetham  (Olive).  Totemism,  moreover, 
would  utterly  fail  to  account  for  the  extensive- 
ness  of  the  list  of  the  unclean,  and  for  the  evi- 
dent principles  of  selection  aiding  the  com* 
pilalion  of  (he  lisL  But  the  presence  of  Totem- 
ism altogether,  characteristic  as  it  is  of  the 
lowest  stages  of  savage  life,  would  be  a  startling 
anachronism  in  the  highly  complex  and  ethicu 
civilization  of  the  Hebrews  (Noldeke,  'Zellsch. 
d.  Deutsch.  Morg.  Gesell.,'  1586).  The  consider- 
ation of  the  dietary  laws  as  hygienic  enactments 
will  come  under  the  section  in  this  article 
Health  Laws. 

Blood.— The  prohibition  of  blood  is  avow- 
edly different  from  the  prohihition  of  (he  tm- 
clean creatures.  Blood  was  too  precious  to  be 
used  by  man.  It  was  identified  with  the  vital 
sentient  principle.  It  was  therefore  to  be  con- 
secrated to  God.  It  is  declared  to  be  the 
medium  of  atonement  representing  the  very  life 
of  the  animal  sacrificed  (Lev,  xvu,  11).  The 
injunction  concerning  the  blood  is  coeval  with 
the  verv  permission  to  use  flesh  as  food  (Geo. 
ix,  4) ,  It  is  enunciated  as  a  duty  for  all  human- 
ity, and  the  stranger  was  bound  to  respect  the 
prohibition  equally  with  the  Israelite, 

In  the  case  of  n on- sacrificial  animals  or 
birds,  the  blood  had  to  be  poured  on  the  ground 
and  covered  whh  earth  (Lev,  xvii,  10-15),  The 
prohibition  only  applied  to  blood  of  mammals 
and  turds,  not  to  the  blood  of  fish  or  locusts. 
It  referred  only  to  the  free  blood  in  the  Wood- 
vessels,  and  not  to  that  absorbed  in  the  tissues.. 
The  blood  prohibition  was  one  of  the  chief 
factors  for  the  law  of  Shehilah  or  ritual  slaugh- 
ter. So  great  is  the  abhorrence  of  the  Jews 
toward  blood  that  t^'ead  is  rendered  un- 
fit for  use  if  in  the  process  of  eating  it  be- 
come tittged  by  a  speck  of  btood  from  the 
teeth  (T.  B,  KethuboA  60A),  The  monstrous 
absurditv  of  the  "Blood  Accusation*  has  been 
adequately  treated  by  Strack  (<Das  Blut  in 
Glauben,'  etc,  Mumch  1900)  and  ChwoJson 
('Btutanklage,'  1901).  Early  Christianity  ac- 
cepted the  Uood  prohibition  (TertuUian,  Apo- 
log.),  and  it  remained  in  force  for  various 
Christian  sects  till  comparatively  recent  times 
(Grotins  on  Acts  xv,  20).  For  Moslems,  the 
prohibition  is  still  in  force- (Koran,  Sura  II,  V, 
VI).  For  the  hygienic  consideration  of  the 
blood  prc^ibition,  see  under  section  Health 
Lows  in  this  article. 

Fat. —  The  fat,  like  the  blood,  was  reserved 
for  the  altar.  Its  prohibition  was  therefore 
limited  to  the  fat  of  sacrificial  animals — IdntL 
sheep  and  goats  —  and  did  not  refer  to  that  of 
other  clean  animals  or  birds.  It  was  further 
limited  to  the  fat  similar  in  character  to  the 
intestinal  fat,  lyin^  in  layers  separate  from 
the  flesh,  and  did  not  refer  to  that  whidi 
was  grown  with  the  flesh  (Lev.  iii,  16,  17; 
Shul.  Aruch,  Yore  Deih  §  (A).  The  traditions 
of  Karailic  Jews  differ  from  those  of  Rab- 
binical Jews  with  regard  lo  [he  extent  of  the 
fat  prohibition  (Adercth  Eliahu,  Chap.  19). 
The  curious  suggestion  of  Michaelis  that  the 
prohibition  was  due  to  ihe  desire  to  further  the 
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oil  culture  o(  the  country  has  no  foundation. 
For  hygfienic  aspect,  see  section  Health  Lawt. 
'Sinew  vihich  Shrank.'-^  "Therefore  shall 
tiie  children  of  Israel  not  eat  of  the  sinew 
which  shrank  which  is  upon  the  hollow  of  the 


5  tiie  great  triumph  of  Jacob,  when, 

dirough  his  victory  over  the  Angel  of  the 
night,  he  received  the  name  Israel,  and  despite 
his  own  injury  compelled  his  conquered  op- 
ponent to  bless  him.  It  is  the  special  moment 
of  great  achievement  to  Jacob  (Hosea  xii,  4,  S) 
and  of  supreme  destiny  to  his  children  (Gen. 
XXXV,  10,  11).  Owing  to  the  disputed  nature 
and  locality  of  the  prohif»ted  sinew,  the  pro- 
hibition has  been  extended  to  both  the  nervi 
ischiadic!,  the  adjacent  veins,  tubular  sinews 
and  fatty  fittfes.  .The  removal  of  all  these, 
however,  demands  a  special  knowledge  and  ex- 
I>ertness  infrequent  in  many  Jewish  c(»nmuni- 
ties ;  so  that  tne  sirloin,  etc.,  is  not  generally 
available  for  food  except  in  the  Orient  and 
eastern  Europe  (Shul.  Aruch,  Yore  Deih 
8  65). 

Slaughtering.— AM  animals  that  die  other- 
wise tl^n  by  Shdiitah,  ritual  slaughter,  are 
termed  Nebhelah  (that  wWch  dieth  by  itself), 
and  all  that  are  torn  by  beasts  or  are  afflicted 
by  any  fatal  disease  or  lesion  are  called  Trefah 
(the  Tom).  In  both  cases  their  use  for  food 
is  prohibited.  The  ritual  slaughter,  Shehitah,  is 
one  ot  the  most  important  functions  in  the  Jew- 
ish ceremonial  and  is  always  in  the  hands  of 
trained  experts  (Deut.  xii,  21).  The  knife  used 
is  specially  sharpened  and  repeatetUy  tested  t^ 
experts  to  ensure  a  perfectly  sharp  and  smooth 
edge.  Its  blade,  being  usually  14  inches  in 
length  and  two  inches  in-  width,  is  specially 
adapted  for  rapid  manipulation.  It  must  then 
be  drawn  with  a  steady  stroke  across  the  throat, 
severing  the  trachau  and  esofdiagus  and  divid- 
ing the  pneumogasCric  nerve  controlling  cardiac 
action,  and  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein. 
Reserving  hygienic  considerations  for  *Health 
Laws,"  tne  following  effects  of  the  process  must 
be  noted.  They  formulate  the  result  of  a  vast 
number  of  experiments  comparing  all  the 
known  methods  of  slaughtering  animals,  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Dembo  in  Saint  Petersburg  under 
die  auspices  of  a  scientific  commission:  (1) 
Cmnparative  Painlessness  of  Death. — (a)  The 
severing  of  the  great  Hood-vessels,  producing 
instantaneous  anzmia  of  the  brain,  results  in 
iUtSolute  unconsciousness — the  gray  matter  of 
the  brain  ceasing  its  function  at  once  and  com- 
plete loss  of  consciousness  following  in  three 
to  five  seconds,  (b)  The  cut  is  exceedingly 
rapid,  seldom  consuming  more  than  one  second 
in  time,  as  the  knife  is  sharpened  and  smoothed 
with  extraordinaty  precaution ;  consequently 
Ihe  pain  of  death  is  minimized.  (2)  Economi- 
cal Considerations. —  (a)  Through  the  much 
earlier  appearance  of  rigor  mortis,  t-he  meat  is 
sooner  available  for  food,  (b)  Through  the 
much  later  appearance  of  decomposition,  the 
meat  remains  longer  available  even  in  summer 
(Shul.  Aruch,  Yore  Deah  §§  1-27). 

Inspection. —  While  the  proper  performance 
of  Shehitah  excludes  the  animal  from  the  cate- 
gory of  Nebhelah,  it  must  be  further  examined 
to  ascertain  beyond  all  question  that  tt  is  not 
Trefah  (suffering  from  any  mortal  disease  or 
lesion).     This  examination,  Bediltah,  is  purely 


hygienic  and  is  treated  under  section  Health 
Lawt.  But  just  as  the  Sbehitah  (ritual  slaugh- 
ter), with  all  its  far-reachii«  ethical,  economi- 
cal and  hygienic  consequences,  originated  in  all 
probability  widi  the  necessities  of  the  altar  serv- 
ice —  to  pour  out  the  blood  for  sacrifice  —  so 
the  Bedikah  (examination  for  disease)  wiUi  all 
that  it  involves  had  its  prototype  in  the  temple 
service  in  the  priestly  examination  of  the 
sacrifice  for  disqualifymg  Uemishes  (Lev.  xxii, 
20-25;  Malachi  1.  8). 

Extraction  of  BioQd'V essels,  etc. —  The  pro- 
hibition of  the  blood,  the  fat  and  the  nervi 
iscfaiadichi  necessitates  the  careful  extraction 
(nikkur)  of  certain  Uood'vessels,  mem- 
branes, fat  layers  and  tissues,  sinews  and  fat- 
iibres  from  various  parts  of  the  body  (Shul. 
Aruch,  Yore  Deiili  §  65.)  EagUsb-spe^ne 
Jews  call  tliis  process  of  extraction  "porging." 
a  word  derivetl  from  the  Judsso-Gerraan  "por- 
schen,"  The  process  is  very  elaborate  ( 'Jewish 
Encyclopedia, >  article  "PtHifing')  in  the  case  of 
animals.  It  is,  however,  vei^  simple  in  the  case 
of  fowl,  where  the  prohibition  neither  of  fat 
nor  of  the  nervi  iscniadicbi  obtains. 

Salting,  etc.—  There  still  remains  one  f  urthci 


for  foods  and  that  is  the  soaking  and  salting 
thereof  to  remove  the  surface  bkM>d.  Salt  also 
came  on  the  altar  with  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii,  13; 
Ezric  xliii,  24).  The  hygienic  importance  of 
Melihah  is  referred  to  mider  section  Health 
Lows. 

Products  of  the  Prohibiitd.— Not  only  are 
the  unclean  and  the  diseased  animals  prohibited 
but  all  their  products.  Thns  the  milk  and 
cheese  of  both  unclean  and  diseased  (Trefah) 
animals  are  prohibited.  Milk  and  dieese  should 
not  therefore  be  purchased  in  the  general 
market  without  superintendence.  Hnman  milk 
is  prohibited  for  the  adult  and  even  for  the 
child  who  has  once  been  properly  weaned.  So 
the  eggs  of  unclean  birds,  and  all  eggs  on  whose 
yolk  a  drop  of  blood  is  found  are  prohibited. 
In  like  manner  the  roe  of  an  unclean  fish  can- 
not be  eaten.  Honey,  however,  is  permitted, 
as  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  prodnct  of  the  bee, 
but  simply  as  the  nectar  gathered  by  the  insect 
(Shul.  Aruch,  Yore  Deah  S  81).  In  the  case 
of  any  mixture  of  the  fortridden  and  the  per- 
mittea, —  if  the  taste  of  the  forbidden  object  be 
discernible,  then  all  is  forbidden.  So  cheese 
which  has  been  curdled  with  a  prohibited 
rennet  is  entirely  pi^ibiled,  and  sDtne  superin- 
tendence ot^fal  to  be  exercised  over  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese. 

Meat  and  Milk.—  The  threefold  repetition 
of  the  command  "Thou  shalt  not  seethe  the 
young  in  its  mother's  milk"  (Deut,  xiv,  21)  is 
traditionally  interpreted  as  referring  to  the 
threefold  prohibition  of  cooking  meat  and  milk 
together,  of  eatin|^  this  mixlureor  of  deriving 
any  benefit  from  it.  The  interpretations  of  the 
command  have  been  many  and  varied,  but  two 

fredominaie,     and    have    certain     justification, 
'hilo  construes  it  as  an  ethical  law  similar  to 


discipline  of  the  people.  The  milk  that  was  set 
apart  by  nature  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
young  should  not  be  used  as  the  medium  in 
which  the  yount;  is  seethed.  Maimonides  ex- 
plains the  prohibition  as  directed  against  an  old 
heathen  custom   or   magical    rite  it  propiti»t- 
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in^  the  nature  gods  by  sprinkling  the  fields 
wjtb  this  meat  and  milk  broth.  This  ei- 
planation  of  the  prohibition  has  also  been  ad> 
vanced  by  Spcncei'  and  Cudworth  and  has  re- 
ceived some  support  from  modem  autlioritiei. 
Meat  and  milk  are  never  partaken  of  together 
at  the  same  meal,  sufficient  interval  being^  al' 
lowed,  if  the  meat  has  been  eaten  first,  for  it  to 
be  digested  before  partaking  of  milk.  The  pro- 
hibition refers  with  eqtial  force  to  any  prepara- 
tions in-  which  meat  or  milk  enters  (Shut. 
Anidi,  Yore  Deah  Si  87-^97). 

Vegttabie  Dietary  Laws. —  Not  all  the  food 
laws  concern  thefflselves  with  meat.  There  is 
the  iiijuiiction  concerning  Orlah  which  forbids 
the  use  for  food  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree  in  the 
first  three  j;cars  of  its  growth  (Lev.  xix,  23- 
25).  The  yield  of  the  fourth  vcar,  or  its  money 
equivalent,  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  and 
used  for  special  rejoicing  and  feasting.  The 
prohibition  of  the  fruit  crop  of  the  first  three 
years  continues  binding  to  the  present  dsqi. 
Another  law  of  somewhat  similar  character  is 
that  of  Hadash  which  prohibits  the  eating  of 
the  new  corn  until  the  time  of  the  oSering  of 
the  Omer  (Lev.  xxiii,  9-14).  The  sowim  of 
mixed  seeds  in  a  vineyard  is  prohibited  (Oeut. 
xxii,  9).  Stiould,  however,  the  prohibition  be 
transgressed,  then  the  produce  cannot  be  used 
for  food.  But  rile  most  important  vegetable 
dietary  laws  are  those  of  Hametz  and  Matzah 
commemorating  the  Exodus  from  Egypt.  Dur- 
ing the  eight  days  of  the  Passover  festival  no 
leaven  (Hameti)  can  be  eaten  and  none  may  be 

K -milted  to  remain  in  the  house  (Ex.  xiii,  7). 
ere  is  furthermore  the  positive  law  that  un- 
leavened bread  (Matzah)  ^all  be  eaten. 

Heathen  Food  Laiuf.— Another  group  of 
dietary  laws  are  either  prohibitive  of  the  ob- 
jects of  idolalrous  worsnip  or  of  intercourse 
between  Jews  and  idol -worshipers.  The  most 
important  of  these  refer  to  the  use  of  wine. 
Wine  that  has  been  consecrated  to  an  idol  is 
absolutely  prohibited.  But  even  the  ordinary 
wine  of  the  heathen  is  prohibited,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  suspicion  that  he  may  have  conse- 
crated it  to  his  idol  but  also  to  create  a  social 
barrier  that  would  make  the  possibility  of  inter- 
marriage more  remote  (Ab.  Zarah  36B).  Fur- 
thermore wine  that  has  been  touched  by  an 
idolater,  though  belonging  to  a  Jew,  will  be 
under  suspicion  of  having  been  idolatrously 
consecrated  and  its  use  prohibited.  The  gen- 
eral stringency  of  the  regulations  is,  however. 
influenced  by  the   specific  ■        ""'  "'   '^''" 


;  of  social 


Health  Law*—- There  has  been  consider- 
able dispute  as  to  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
professional  medical  men  distinct  from  the 
priestly  class  in  Biblical  times.  The  occurrence 
of  the  expression  "thy  healer'  (Ex.  xv,  26) 
has  been  advanced  as  an  argument  for  the 
affirmative,  but  the  whole  verse  may  be  inter- 
preted as  referring  to  a  union  of  the  sacerdotal 
and  tlie  medical  offices.  Certainly  the  context 
in  Ex.  xxi,  18-20  seems  to  Imply  that  the 
doctor  was  paid;  and  there  is  mentioned  in 
Isaiah  the  Hobhesh  or  woundbindcr.  Asa, 
king  of  Judah,  is  reproached  for  having 
sought  help  from  the  physicians  and  not  from 
God!  The  Prophets  were  frequently  appealed 
to  for  aid  in  sickness  and  one  interesting  core 
is  recorded  as  having  been  made  by  Isaiah. 
King  Hezekiah  had  fallen   sick  of  a  disease 


which  Lauder  Brunton  identifies  with  the  in- 


known  to  modern  treatment.  Later,  we  find 
physicians  highly  honored  (Ecclesiasttciu 
xxxviii,  1-S),  and  numerous  evidences  of  con- 
siderable skill  on  d)eir  part.  A  long  array  of 
famous  physicians  is  recorded  in  the  Talmud 
and  many  difficult  operations  are  credited  to 
tfrem  (Kotelmann,  Virchow's  'Archiv.,'  VoL 
84).  A  prolonged  controversy  has  raged  round 
the  intentretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Talmud 
(T.  B.  Niddah  40A)  which  according  to  one 
reading  refers  to  the  successful  performance  of 
■Csesarian  Section,*  Hysterotomy,  mother  and 
child  both  being  saved.  Of  special  importance 
is  the  physiolo^  and  pathology  of  the  Talmud 
tractate  Hullin.  Certainly  the  health  laws  of 
the  Bible  give  eloquent  testimony  to  the  ad- 
vanced condition  of  sodal  hygiene.  Certain 
biotic  advantages  have  been  claimed  for  the 
Jew.  Greater  longevity,  greater  fecundity, 
greater  exemption  from  tuberculosis  and  syph- 
ilis, special  capacity  for  acclimatization,  are 
among  these.  But  the  advantages  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  racial  and  seem  to  be  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  degree  a£  the  observance  of 
the  special  laws,  and  to  be  forfeited  with  the 
non-observance  of  these  (Adier,  Nossig). 

Work  and  Rest.—Tiie  first  health  laws  are 
given  in  the  Decalogue  with  the  institution  of 
the  six  days  of  labor  and  the  seventh  day_  of 
rest.  The  hygiene  of  labor  is  clearly  recognized 
In  Jewish  law.  Even  the  scholar  is  enjoined  to 
aajuire  a  handicraft  (Pirke  Aboth  ii,  2).  The 
necessity  of  physical  training  is  insisted  upon 
with  emphasis,  and  it  is  accounted  a  jiaramount 
duty  for  the  father  to  teach  his  child  a  craft 
ana  to  train  him  to  swim.  Even  the  women 
of  the  wealthiest  class  are  enjoined  to  work 
because  of  the  destructive  effect  of  idleness 
upon  moral  strength  and  mental  sanity  (T.  B. 
Kcthuboth  S9B;  cf.  Proverbs  xxxi),  but  over 
pressure  has  been  guarded  against  by  the  com- 
plementary r^ulation  of  a  full  day  of  periodical 
rest  Since  'the  nature  of  the  toxins  produced 
by  fatigue  and  the  extremely  gradual  rate  of 
their  elimination  from  the  system  have  been 
more  clearly  recognized  the  Sabbat  rest  has 
become  a  scientincally  demonstrable  hygienic 
necessity,  which  no  shortening  of  the  day'5 
labor  can  possibly  supply. 

Food.-'-  Nearly  all  the  food  laws  have  their 
hygienic  aspect.  The  prohibition  of  the  camiv^ 
orac  with  their  exclusively  nitrogcnons  diet;  of 
die  swine  with  its  tendency  to  trichinic  in- 
fection, and  the  readiness  of  its  meat^  as  most 
freely  productive  of  gelatine,  to  provide  a  fa- 
vorable nidus  for  morbific  bacilli  (Dr.  E.  Bal- 
lard), has  been  welcomed  as  a  liealth  law  of 
importance.  Dr.  Boreli  of  Goppingen  (Vir- 
chow's 'Archiv.'  6S)  describes  die  prasence  of 
worms  simiJar  to  triehina  in  the  blood  of  tha 
raven,  and  Virchow  adds,  thai  tbi.t  is  a  variety 
of  Filaria  similar  to  the  Pilaris  sangoints 
hominis  which  is  known  to  be  the  cause  of 
chylttrta  and  chylous  hematuria  and  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  Elephantiasis.  Similar  (Us-- 
coveries  have  been  made  by  Herbst  in  the  blood 
of  the  crow,  the  daw,  the  hawk  and  thi*  jay. 
The  re]eetlon  of  eels,  mnraena,  oysters,  mus- 
sels and  <yaha  from  the  list  of  foods  has  been 
regarded  as  hygienic  since  these  feed  largelr  o 
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sewage,  and  have  been  the  OHues  of  numerous 
epidemics,  espedaUy  of  typboidal  character. 
The  ordinary  mussel,  mythis  edulu,  has  had  iu 
poison  examined  and  analyzed  by  several  spe- 


_.  __.n-batbed,  purer  and  more  highly  oxygen- 
ated surface  waters  has  aUo  its  hygienic  aspect. 
Recent  investigation  as  to  the  propagation  o£ 
disease  through  insects  and  animals,— malaria 
and  vellow  fever  by  the  mosquito,  typhoid  by 
the  ny,  pneumonia  by  mic^  hydatid  cysts  t^ 
the  dog,  etc.,  seems  to  afford  continually  grow- 
ing evidence  to  the  hygienic  value  of  the  food* 
laws  and  of  the  elaborate  regulations  concern- 
ing the  defilement  of  person,  clothes,  food- 
stuffs and  utensils  by  contact  with  the  various 
species  (Lev.  xi,  32  et  seq.). 

The  rejection  of  blood  1»»  also  its  hygienic 
effect  It  is  in  the  blood  that  toxins  produced 
tv  disease  ^erras  and  occasionally  the  germs 
themselves  circulate^  and  this  makes  it  a  vehi- 
cle for  communication  of  disease ;  and  further 
by  its  own  rapid  decomposition,  it  becomes  also 
an  original  source  of  disease.  The  intestinal 
fat  has  also  been  considered  by  many  h^enic- 
ally  objectionable,  as  faarboring  parasites  in 
the  lymphatic  ganglia  (EbsteinJ.  In  the 
method  of  slaughter  (Shchitah)  a  valuable 
group  of  health  laws  is  encountered.  (1)  The 
two  in»n  characteristics  of  the  Shehitah  are 
the  quick  bleeding  and  the  accompanying  epilep- 
toidal  convulsions.  These  produce,  after  cer- 
tain chemical  reactions,  the  acid  phosphate  of 
potash,  KHiPOt,  which  is  antiputrefactive.  It 
hinders  the  development  of  micro-organisms, 
delays  the  formation  of  the  products  of  decom- 
position of  ptomaines  and  toxins,  and  imparts 
an  additional  savor  to  the  meat.  (2)  Through 
the  epileptoidal  convulsions  the  blood  left  in 
the  meat  is  less  alkaline  and  therefore  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  bacteria 
(Dembo).  The  Bedikah  (Examination)  ti 
avowedly  a  pure  health  law.  Its  function  is 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  animal  wa^ 
suffering  from  any  fatal  disease  or  lesion,  as 
this  would  make  it  Trefah,  *Torn,'  and  unfit 
for  food.  For  this  purpose  the  chief  organs 
have  to  be  examined,  especially  the  lungs.  It 
must  be  clearly  determined  whether  or  not 
there  are  any  adhesions  either  of  one  lobe  of 
the  lungs  to  the  other,  or  Ae  whole  or  part  of 
the  lungs  to  the  diaphragm  or  chest  wall.  The 
lun^s  are  tested  for  perforations  by  inflitioil 
during  immersion  in  water.  The  suriace  of  the 
lungs  is  examined  for  tubercules  of  any  kind 
(Dr.  Behrend  in  Nineteenth  Century.  1889). 
Inspection  of  other  organs  occurs  only  when 
symptoms  are  observed  indicating  the  presence 
—  or  when  there  is  gener^  prevalence  —  of 
some  affection.  Nor  are  the  lungs  of  a  fowl 
examined  unless  there  is  special  ground  for 
suspicion.  Koch  (Inter.  Med.  Cong,  1890)  has, 
however,  shown  that  tuberculosis  of  fowl  is  a 
species  distinct  from  human  or  bovine  tubercu- 
losis and  is  innocuous  to  man. 

Melihah,  or  "salting  the  meat"  prior  lo  use, 
has  for  its  purpose  the  removal  of  the  stagnant, 
impure,  diseased,  germ- laden,  surface  blood. 
When  the  conditions,  under  which  meat  hag 
often  to  be  kept  before  use.  be  remembered,  the 
healtl)  value  of  the  Mclihah  law  will  be  clearly 
apparent  (Hyamson,  Jevish  Quarterly  Review, 


VoL  IX).  The  avoidance  of  the  nuxed  meat 
and  milk  diet  bai  also  been  hygienically  cud- 
mended.  It  is  claimed  that  the  simultaneoaa 
ingestion  of  soluble  and  fibrinouB  albunea  ia 
not  well  home  by  the  gastric  apparatus  (Aron- 
stam).  Of  importance  are  the  special  laws  aim- 
ing at  the  puri^  of  water  and  milk.  In  coim- 
tiiei  where  poisonous  reptiles  aboimd,  water 
and  milk  must  not  be  left  uncovered.  Articles 
of  food  should  not  be  kept  in  any  unclean 
place,  as  under  the  bed,  nor  be  served  from 
any  impure  vessel.  "Hmely  and  simple  diet  is 
recommended.  There  are  83  diseases  that  are 
prevented  by  an  early  breakfast  of  bread  and 
salt  and  a  pitcher  of  water.  For  health  rea- 
sons, it  was  enjoined  that  meat  and  fish  should 
not  be  eaten  simultaneously. 

Body. —  In  its  insistence  on  the  purity  of  the 
body  Jewish  law  presents  a  unique  phenomenon. 
A'S  Leroy  Beauheu  declares,  *for  25  centuries 
the  Jew  has  striven  to  be  clean,  and  alone  has 
observed  the  laws  of  moral  and  physical  puri^.* 
Yet  here  as  elsewhere  there  should  be  no  con- 
fusion between  effects  and  motives.  Thougji 
were    to    a    considerable    degree 


were  religious.    Ablu  .  . 

the  Tew,  for  prayer  could  not  be  pronounced 
amid  physical  uncleanliness ;  his  body  had  to 
be  scrupulously  clean  for  the  Phylacteries  could 
not  otherwise  be  worn.  At  the  very  moment 
of  rising,  ablution  of  the  hands  ana  face  was 
enjoined — without  this  he  could  not  offer  bit 
morning  prayer  (Psalm  xxvi,  6).  Before  and 
after  ever}/  meal  the  hands  had  to  be  washed 
and  a  special  benediction  for  the  injunction  of 
cleanliness  pronounced.  After  every  unclean 
bodily  function,  after  touching  any  unclean 
object,  after  visiting  a  cemetery,  ablutions  had 
to  be  performed,  Althougb  water  is  truly 
precious  iu  the  East,  yet  there  never  was  stint 
of  it  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness.  Rabbi 
Aklba  in  prison  preferred  to  leave  his  thirst 
unassuagcd,  and  used  his  dole  of  water  for 
ablutions.  It  was  prohibited  to  live  in  a  town 
that  bad  not  a  bath,  and  the  use  of  water  was 
regarded  as  the  infallible  panacea.  'Better  a 
little  cold  water  in  the  morning  and  a  wann 
hand  and  foot  bath  in  the  evening  than  all  the 
salves  in  the  world"  (Shab.  109 A) :  "Man 
endangers  the  eye,  nose,  mouth  and  ear  if  he 
touch  them  with  unwashed  hands.»  The  value 
of  the  warm  baths  of  Emmaus  near  Tiberias, 
of  Gadara  in  Persea  and  CalUrrhoe  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  was  thoroughly  appreciated.  N'or 
were  aesthetic  considerations  overlooked  in  the 
case  of  the  body.  Physical  beauty  was  highly 
valued  (T.  B.  Bcrachoth  20A).  The  long  li.st 
of  blemishes  and  disfigurements,  over  iSO  In 
number,  that  were  disqualifying  for  the  priest- 
hood points  to  the  existence  of  a  hi^  standard 
for  physical  conformation  (Sifra.  Emor  III). 
Clothej. —  The  view  entertained  as  to  the 
cleanliness  of  clothes  is  tersely  stated  in  the 
apothegm,  'the  sage  upon  whose  garmei^  a 
grease  spot  is  found  is  worthy  of  death.*  The 
uncleanliness  of  his  ffarment  was  an  insult  to 
the  body  law  whose  dignity  it  was  his  duty  to 
protect.  Whenever  the  man  has  been  in  con- 
tact wjth  any  tmpurity,  whether  it  be  one  of 
the  leproida!  diseases  or  the  impurity  of  the 
corpse,  or  any  sexual  impurity,  it  Is  ikm  only 
his  body,  but  also  bb  clothes  ftat  have  to  be 
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washed.  It  is  perhaps  unduly  inuigiiiative  lo  see 
in  the  law  which  prohibits  the  wool  being  mixed 
with  flajc  in  the  manufacture  of  ganneots,  aa 
antidpalion  of  Jaeger  (U.  N.  Adler).  But 
Ebstein  insists  nevertheless  that  such  a  gaiment 
would  be  bygienically  turmful  aa  the  wool 
would  tend  to  warm  and  the  cotton  or  flax  to 
cool  the  body  and  there  would  be  unequal  pro- 
tection for  the  bo^  snriace  (E)eut.  xxii,  11). 
There  is  a  reference  in  Leviticus  to  a  peculiar 
species  of  reddish  or  greenish  discoLora lions 
occurring  in  gsrmenta  and  destroying  the  ma- 
terial. It  is  termed  leprc^d  and  may  be  some 
Corm  of  fungoid  growth.  Where  garments  are 
worn  for  long  periods  such  growths  may  occur. 
Directions  are  given  for  inspection  and  seclu- 
sion,  lustration  or  destruction   (Lev.  xiii,  47). 

Sanitary  Arrangemenls. —  The  Bible  already 
makes  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  camp 
from  the  usual  plagues  of  typhoid,  diarrhcca 
and  dysentery  attendant  on  camp  life.  The 
consignment  of  a!1  putrid  matter  to  the  earth 
—  in  a  place  without  the  camp — ensured  disin- 
fection and  the  protection  of  the  water  and  the 
air  <E>eut.  xxiii.  9-14).  These  admirable  hy- 
gienic provisions  are  the  direct  consequences 
of  the  Holiness  motive  with  its  psycbopbysical 
implications:  "that  thy  cwnp  shall  be  holy.> 
In  the  subsequent  city  life  similar  precautions 
were  taken.  It  was  prohibited  to  rear  poultry 
or  keep  wild  animals  or  permit  dung-heaps  to 
gather  in  Jerusalem  (T.  B.  Baba  Kama,  82B). 
No  tannery  could  be  erected  within  50  cubits 
of  the  city  tiiwts,  and  then  only  to  the  east  of 
the  city  so  that  the  prevalent  west  wind  would 
carry  away  the  effluvia.  Kimhi  maintains  in  his 
comment  to  Psalm  xxvii,  that  a  fire  burned -con- 
tinualty  without  the  ciw  for  the  destruction  of 
all  cadavers  and  offal  and  refuse.  Many 
scholars,  tliooigh  not  all,  accept  this  statement. 
Certain  writers  have  referred  to  the  extremely 
valuable  sanitary  results  of  the  minutely  scru- 
pulous removal  of  all  leaven  from  the  homes 
before  the  advent  of  Passover  (M.  N.  Adler). 
As  this  involves  the  thorough  overiiauUng  of 
the  whole  house  from  garret  to  cellar,  the 
purification  and  cleansing  of  all  utensils  and 
kitchen  accessories,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
accumulation  of  scraps,  etc. —  the  hygienic  ef- 
fects, however  undesigned,  must  be  acknowl- 
edged  (Ex.  xii,  19;  DeuL  xvi,  4). 

TetHperance. —  Both  in  food  and  drink  tem~ 
perance  was  enjoined.  Gluttony  and  drunken- 
ness is  the '  special  crime  of  the  rebellious 
son  whose  punishment  is  death,  Wiae  was 
so  important  an  article  of  food,  ^at  special 
influence  was  necessary  to  prevent  its  abuse. 
The  stories  of  Noah  and  Lot  conveyed  their 
own.  moral.  The  priests  were  held  unfit  for 
oAice  if  they  indulged  in  strong  drink  The 
order  of  the  Naiarites,  aud  the  clan  of  jfae 
Rechabites,  upheld  an  ideal  of  abs 
yet  the  value  of  wine  as  a  medicio 
[died  (Prov.  xxxi,  6).  Nor  was  the  asceUc 
altitude  entirely  approved  of.  The  Nazarite 
brought  his  sacrifice  when  the  term  of  his  vow 
was  over  for  having  denied  himseH  that  which 
God  permitted,  "In  the  future  world,  .  man 
will  have  to  account  for  every  enjoyment  that 
was  offered  to  him  and  he  has  unnecessarily 
refused"  (Jerus,  Tal.  Kid.  IV),  Yet  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  denunciation  of  drunkenness 
throughout  the  Bible. 


Dwelling  — TiK   BiMe    records  the   special 

K3tection  to  be  aftorded  to  the  Hat  roofs  of  the 
uses.  They  were  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
battlement  so  there  should  be  no  blood  upon 
them  (Deut.  xxii,  8),  The  height  of  the  bal- 
dement  is  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  3.06  feet.  It 
must  be  strongly  built  and  able  to  stand  any 
ordinajTf  strain.  There  are  further  injunctions 
prohi1:ating  the  presence  of  any  open  well  or 
pit,  or  the  presence  of  unsafe  ladders  about  the 
house.  There  is  a  remarkable  series  of  hygienic 
laws  referring  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
house  (Lev,  xiv).  The  reference  is  probably 
to  houses  attacked  by  dry  rot  —  merulius  lacry- 
mans,  a  fungoid  growth  inimical  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  clearly  formu- 
lated in  the  regulations— fl)  duty  of  dec- 
laration; (2)  duty  of  examination  and  diag- 
nosis; (3)  complete  removal  of  the  affected 
parts  without  the  camp;  (4)  scraping  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  house  and  removal  of  the  dust  and 
debris  without  the  camp  to  the  unclean  place; 
(5)  on  return  of  tlie  affection,  the  house  is  to 
be  completely  destroyed;  (6)  all  the  persons 
who  have  been  in  the  house,  eaten  or  slept 
therein,  must  be  purified  through  the  washing 
of  clothes  and  person  (Baginsky). 

Diseate. —  Proceeding  upon  the  principle  that 
the  whole  law  was  given  for  life  and  not  for 
death  (Lev.  xviii,  S,  T.  B.  Ab.  Zarah  27B). 
the  iateresi  of  the  patient  is  declared  superior 
to  any  of  the  ordinary  religious  obtigationa; — 
even  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  Day 
of  Atonement  giving  way  to  the  necessities  of 
medical  treatment.  The  duty  of  visiting  the 
sick  is  a  part  of  the  great  Imitath  Dei  (T-  B. 
Sota  14A)  and  the  neglect  of  this  duty  is  de- 
clared by  Rabbi  Akiba  to  be  a  criminal  indif- 
ference to  human  life  (T.  B.  Nedarim  39B). 
But  the  visiting  must  be  helpful  in  act  and  rev- 
erent in  spirit  since  the  Divine  Shechinah 
stands  ever  watching  at  the  bead  of  the  bed 
of  suffering.  This  visiting  ihould,  however,  be 
entirely  omitted  if  the  nature  of  the  disease 
or  the  attendant  circumstances  make  it  a  source 
of  embarrassment  to  the  patient.  In  certain 
cases  of  disease  or  contact  with  disease  meas- 
ures for  purification  and  disinfection  have 
been  enacted.  Wherever  there  has  been  con- 
tact with  the  dead,  or  pseudo-leprous  sym_p- 
toms  of  disease,  or  sexual  secretions  and  dis- 
charges—  an  elaborate  process  of  washing  and 
bathing  for  person  and  garments  prevails. 

Burial. —  Interment  must  take  place  as 
speedily  as  possible  (Deut.  xxi,_  22).  It  is  the 
last  and  most  unselfish  act  of  landnes;  one  can 
perform  to  one's  fellow,  God  himself  showed 
the  example  by  burying  Moses.  All  can  claim 
interment,  even  the  criminal  executed  on  the 
gallows  (Deut.  xxi,  23).  Cemeteries  were  ex- 
tramural and  were  prohibited  within  a  circuit 
of  60  cubits  from  the  city  limits.  The  dead 
were  placed  in  caves  and  vaults  and  were 
visited  by  their  relatives  for  three  days  after, 
id  all  possibility  of  their  being  buried 


alive.     After 
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interred  in  the  grave  proper.  The  rapid  de- 
composition of  the  body  to  its  constituent  ele- 
ments  is  regarded  as  desirable.  While  crema- 
tion is  opposed  to  Jewish  practice  ((len.  iii, 
10;  Eccleg.  xii,  7),  yet  quicklime  is  frequently 
placed  in  the  grave  in  some  countries.  The 
prevalent   custom    among   observant    Jews   in 
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eastern  Europe  and  the  Ortmt  is  lo  have  the 
coffin  of  the  simplest  construction, —  a  few 
boards  nailed  Ic^ether, —  with  the  bottom  per- 
forated,—  so  as  to  interpose  no  obstacle  lo 
rapid  decomposition.  The  selection  of  the  soil 
for  cemetery  purposes  is  of  hygienic  value. — 
as  the  ground  must  not  be  in  contact  with  any 
water  sources,  and  thus  the  danger  of  contami- 
nation of  the  water  supply  is  tninimiied.  An 
interesting  account  is  nven  in  the  Bible  of  the 
composition  of  the  'Water  of  Lustration*  used 
for  all  who  had  been  in  contact  with  the  dead. 
Undoubtedly  the  ingredients  possess  high  disin- 
fecting qualities.  Into  its  composition  entered 
cedar  wood  fconifene),  rich  in  phenol  and 
cresol  and  cearene  camphor ;  hyssop  with  its 
camphoraceous  oil  of  penetrating  aroma  and 
other  oils,  rich  in  oxygen;  the  cremated  carcase 
of  the  heifer,  rich  in  potash  and  soda  (Nam. 
xix). 

Sexnai  Relalions.—  Thcit  is  a  vast  legisla- 
tion controlling  all  the  circumstances  of  sexual 
relation.  The  penalty  of  death  is  imposed  for 
all  acts  of  sodomy  or  unnatural  intercourse, 
for  connection  within  specially  prohibited  de- 
grees and  for  adultery  with  a  married  woman 
(Lev.  XX,  10-16).  Excision  is  the  penalty 
imfwsed  for  all  other  illicit  connections.  Pros- 
titution is  absolutelv  prohibited  (Deut.  xxiii, 
18)  and  chastity  is  demanded  from  both  sexes. 
Two  o£  the  commandments  of  the  Decalogue 
are  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  purity 
of  married  life  (Ex.  xx,  14,  17),  and  the 
elaborate  table  of  prohibited  degrees  protects 
it  hj;gienically  (Lev.  xviii,  7-18).  Thus  the 
marriage  institution  is  enabled  to  perform  its 
proper  function,  the  fulfilment  of  the  law : 
•Be  ye  friiitful  and  multiply*  (Geii.  i,  28). 
Anliconceptional  acts  invited  the  Divine  doom 
(Gen.  xxxviii,  9),  and  the  duty  of  begetting 
children  is  declai^d  the  supreme  privilege  and 
blessinff  (Psalm  cxxvii  3-5;  Psalm  cxxviii 
3-4).  In  opposition  to  the  powerful  current  of 
Opinion,  favoring  childlessness,  that  found  sup- 
port among  Epicureans  and  Stoics  in  the  inter- 
ests of  greater  independence  and  possibilities  of 
self-indulgence  or  set  {-development,  and  in 
Essenaic  and  (Htrisiian  monachism  in  the  inter- 
ests of  chastity  and  personal  holiness,  the  rabbis 
compare  a  man  voluntarily  childless  to  a 
■shedder  of  blood*  and  "an  opponent  of  God* 


knowledged  to  be  also  an  end  in  itself  (Gen.  ii, 
18),  and  an  eloquent  panegyric  is  pronounced 
over  it.  "He  who  is  without  wife,  dwells  with- 
out joy;  without  blessing;  without  good;  with- 
out religion ;  without  citadel ;  without  peace. 
The  wife  is  to  be  loved  as  one's  self;  to  be 
honored  more  than  one's  self  (T.  B.  Yeb., 
62B).  The  age  recommended  for  marrying  is 
about  18  years  for  the  male  and  extreme  dis- 
parity of  age  is  discountenanced.  The  influence 
of  modesty  in  love  is  declared  of  paramount  im- 

girtance  for  the  character  of  the  children  (T. 
.  Niddah,  7IA),  and  temperance  is  absolutely 
enforced  by  the  rigid  prohibition  of  sexual 
relations  for  a  certain  period  succeeding  the 
menses  and  parturition  (Lev.  xii,  2-5;  xx,  18). 
Behrend  maintains  that  the  enforced  temiwrance 
ensures   procreation  at  a  specially  favorable 

Ciriod.     The  fecundation  that  occurs  after  the 
p;e  of  seven  days  following  the  cessation  of 


the  menses  is  much  less  likety  to  result  in  abor- 
tions. Circumcision  was  regarded  by  Philo  and 
Uaimonides  as  assisting  in  the  promotion  of 
temperance  by  weakening  the  erotic  element 
(cf.  Bcreshith  RabhaAi,  §  80)  while  increasing 
functional  power.  Motherhood  was  honored 
even  in  animals  (Lev.  xxii,  28;  DeuL  xxii,  6), 
The  time  preceding  and  following  parturition 
is  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  extreme 
care  both  dietetically  and  mentally  (Tud.  xiii.  7; 
T.  B.  Yoma,  8;  T.  B.  Kethuboth,  60B).  The 
nourishment  of  the  child  is  the  duty  of  the 
mother  (1  Sam.  i,  23),  the  mother's  milk  htitig 
regarded  as  the  best  food.  With  regard  to 
sexual  impurities  the  taws  are  very  minute  and 
detailed  and  refer  to  the  impurity  through 
coition,  the  menses,  parturition,  secretions  and 
discharges  of  various  kinds.  S^regation,  bath- 
ing and  washing  of  the  clothes,  etc.,  are  the 
means  by  which  purity  is  restored.  The  laws  in 
Leviticus  (chaps,  xii-xv)  are  elaborated  in  the 
Shulhan  ArucB,  Yore  Deih,  §§  183-200.  The 
fullest  protection  is  given  to  woman  and 
the  utmost  hygienic  precautions  are  taken 
(Baginsky). 

LepToid  Impurity, —  Much  controversy  pre- 
vails concerning  the  lepra  id  affections  referred 
lo  in  Leviticus  (chap,  xiii  et  seq.).  One  group 
of  interpreters  identify  the  disease  here  referred 
to  with  true  leprosy.  Lepra  ArahMtn  or  EUphan- 
tkuis  Greeeorum  (Haser,  Michaelis,  Neumann. 
Fox).  A  second  group  regard  the  Zaraaih 
of  Leviticus  as  a  generic  term  covering  a 
large  variety  of  sldn  diseases  ranging  from 
true  leprosy  to  the  comparatively  milo  psori- 
asis (Lepra  Grtecontm),  scabies,  eciema  and 
possibly  syphilitic  affections.  (Aug,  Hirsch, 
Liveing,  Munro).  Others  again  find  no  con- 
nection at  all  with  true  leprosy  (Hebra,  Munch, 
Miliar]^,  Fin%,  S.  R.  Hirsch).  Thus  MuntJi 
maintains  that  the  Lefra  Arabitfn  was  quite  un- 
known to  the  early  Hebrews.  Fin&ly  gives  a 
peculiar  and  unwarranted  connotation  to  the 
diseased  "sldn  of  the  flesh*  (Lev.  xiii,  21  and 
would  confine  the  whole  legislation  to  syphilitic 
affections.  Hirsch,  Hoffmann  and  other  theo- 
Icwians  regard  the  disease  as  a  pnrely  symbolical 
affection,  similar  possibly  to  the  *mark  of  Cain* 
(Gen.  iv,  IS). 

The  following  are  the  main  negative  con- 
siderations that  influence  those  that  deny  all 
reference  to  true  leprosy:  (1)  The  absence  of 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  Lepra  Aratmrn; 
anxsthesia,  muscular  atrophy  ano  loss  of  ex- 
tremities, etc.     (Cf.  Sfomo  on  Lev.  xiii,  2). 

(2)  The  extreme  brevity  of  the  interval  of 
seven  days,  between  the  different  inspections 
that  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
serious  affection,  points  away  from  leprosy 
which  is  characteristically  slow  in  development. 

(3)  The  excessively  mild  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  in  the  later  development  of  the  law 
makes  the  identification  of  Zaraafh  with  true 
leprosy  highly  improbable  (T.  B.  Moed  Katan. 
7B).  (4)  The  Biblical  Zaraath  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  an  hereditary  and  contagious  dis- 
ease. Many  authorities,  however,  consider  true 
leprosy  (o  be  neither  contagious  nor  hereditary, 
(5)  Certain  anomalies  in  the  regulations  suggest 
a  symbolic  disease  or  infliction  of  stigmata  ex- 
pressive of  Divine  displeasure  rather  than  a 
true  disease  (T.  B.  Arachin,  16A;  cf.  Ex.  i*. 
6;  NuiiL  xii,  10).    "Titus  when  the  white  leprous 
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eflloreacence  covers  the  whole  body  the  affection 
is  pronounced  dean  and  neither  isolation  nor 
further  inspection  follows.  Yet  this  complete 
efHorescence  is  apparently  a  characteristic  of 
■   the  incurable  Egrypiian  leprosy.  (Deut,  xyiii,3S), 

None  of  these  considerations  is,  however, 
conclusive,  and  iiiost  probably  Zaraath  in  the 
Bible  is  a  fteneric  term  indnding  many  diverse 
dcin  diseases  and  asDong  them  true  leprosy. 
The  (ha racteri sties  of  the  advanced  stages  of 
Lepra  Arabum  do  not  seem  to  have  been  iin- 
fcnovm  (Num.  xii,  W.  12;  Deut.  xxviii,  27,  35), 
and  the  reference  to  Egyptian  leprosy  seems  to 
DMnt  to  true  leprosy,  which  was  known  in 
^ypt  <EberB).  In  Leviticus,  however,  the 
eaiiiiest  symptoms  alone  are  given  to  determine 
the  presence  of  the  disease.  The  laxity  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  rales  in  later  times  may  be 
explained  by  the  gradual  decrease  of  true  lep- 
rosy amoDf;  the  Jews,  and  the  consequent  lim- 
itation  of  Zaraath  leeislaticn  to  the  minor  skin 
affectioDS.  The  terrible  diseases  that  decimated 
the  army  of  Pompey  were  largcdy  leproid  in 
cbaranter  (PHny),  and  the  immuni^  of  tfie 
jews  to  all  these  is  affirmed  by  Tacitus.  Sim- 
ilar testimony  to  the  freed<»n  of  the  Jews  from 
leprosy  is  afforded  by  Plutarch  (Sympos.)  and 
Aelian  <'De  Natnra  animal'),  who  assert  the 
consumption  of  swine  to  be  the  cause  of  lep- 
rosy and  skin  disease  (cf.  T.  B.  Kiddushin, 
49B).  The  apparent  anomalies  are  removed  if 
Zaraath  be  regarded  as  a  term  covering  many 
widely  diSereni  akin  affections.  Modem  science 
t^  discovered  the  special  leprosy  fungus.  Bacil- 
hu  Lepra,  and  hafr,  on  the  whole,  vindicated  the 
Bible  view  of  leprosy  as  contagious.  Its  hered- 
itary character  has  been  less  clearly  determined, 
but  it  is  also  less  clearly  implied  in  the  Bible. 
The  main  points  of  hygienic  interest  are  those 
referred  to  in  the  affected  house,— the  insist- 
ence upon  declaration  of  disease,  diagnosii, 
isolation.  lustration,  etc. 
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Joseph  Mavoh  Asher, 
Late  Professor  of  HomiUHcs,  Jewish  Theolog- 

ieat  Seminary  of  America. 

20.  JEWISH  CHARITIES.  On  26  April 
1655,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  wrote  to  Governor  Siuyvesast 
as  follows :  ^After  many  consultations,  we  have 
decided  and   resolved  upon  a  certain  petition 


made  by  said  Portuguese  Jews,  that  they  sh^ 
have  permission  to  sell  and  to  trade  in  New 
Netherland  and  to  live  and  remain  there,  pro- 
vided the  poor  among  them  shall  not  become  a 
burden  to  the  company  or  to  the  commnnity. 
but  be  supported  by  their  own  nation.* 

The  records  of  the  department  of  charities 
of  the  city  of  New  York  show  that  on  6  July 
1916,  in  a  Jewish  population  approximating 
1,250,000  in  Greater  New  York,  m  the  alms- 
house on  Blackwetl's  Island  there  were  72 
pauper  Jews,  of  whom  the  majority  were  blind, 
idiotic  or  possessed  of  some  peculiar  defect 
which  prevented  admission  to  existing  Jewish 
charitable  institutions.  These  figures  indicate 
how  thoroughly  the  Jews  of  New  York  have 
assumed  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  them 
over  250  years  ago.  The  same  is  true  of  Jews 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  our  modem 
day,  under  more  favorable  conditions  and 
auspices,  the  Jew  has,  to  some  extent,  become 
non-sectarian  in  his  philanthrojries.  Hospitals, 
as  a  rule,  supported  and  endowed  by  Jews, 
throw  open  their  doors  to  sufferers  irrespective 
of  creed,  color  or  nationality.  Other  instances 
could  be  cited  of  charities,  not  medical,  organ- 
ized along  similar  lines.  The  Jewish  free  em- 
ployment bureaus  of  New  York  make  no  dis- 
tinction with  its  applicants.  The  Educational 
Alliance  and  other  Jewish  social  centres  in  the 
same  city  offer  iheir  clubs  and  classes  to  the 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  Jewish  agencies,  giving 
material  relief,  or  to  use  a  better  term,  those 
which  care  for  the  needy  in  their  own  homes, 
in  the  main  confine  their  work  to  beneficiaries 
of  their  own  faith,  without,  however,  m^dcii^ 
any  rigid  distinction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
trend  of  Jewish  charity  ha?  been  in  the  direction 
of  caring  for  the  Jewish  poor,  solely  through 
Jewish  agencies,  and  without  the  intervention  or 
co-operation  of  other  sectarian  or  non-sectarian 

The  problem  of  the  Jewish  charitable  so- 
cieties of  the  United  Stales  to-day  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  care  of  the  immigrant.  As  such, 
it  passes  beyond  merelj;  local  lines.  In  some 
of  its  manifestations  it  is  national  in  character 
and  in  a  few  it  has  an  international  significance. 
The  fact  that  the  large  bulk  of  the  needy  Jews 
in  the  United  States  reside  in  New  York  is 
accidental,  and  concerns  the  Jews  of  Denver 
and  San  Francisco  equally  with  those  of  the 
Eastern  seaboard  cities.  Insofar  the  problem 
is  a  national  one.  Moreover,  to  deal  intelli- 
gently with  the  question  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  immigrant's  antecedents,  the  impelling 
motive  which  brought  him  to  the  United  States 
and  an  acquaintance  with  his  previous  environ-, 
ment  And  here  the  international  phase  of  the 
question  comes  in.  Roughly  speaking,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  are  no  American-bom  Jewish 
poor.  Of  the  9,274  families  who  applied  for 
assistance  to  the  United  Hebrew  Charides  of 
New  York,  during  the  year  ending  30  Sept. 
1915,  2  per  cent  were  bom  in  the  United  Stales. 
And  of  these  the  majerity  of  heads  of  families 
were  of  the  first  generation.  Jewish  dependents 
who  have  an  ancestry  in  the  United  States  of 
more  than  two  generations  are  practically  un- 
known.  It  must  not  be  concluded,  however, 
that  Jewish  immigrants  become  dependent  on 
their  arrival.  In  1915  only  13.59  per  cent  of 
applicants  at  the  United  Hebrew  Clutriiiu  of 
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New  York  were  in  this  country  less  than  five 
years. 

In  the  year  18B1  began  thai  great  wave  of 
emigration  from  eastern  Europe,  the  end  of 
which  is  not  yet.  Driven  by  a  relentlesB  perse- 
culion,  which  endangered  not  only  their  homes 
but  frequently  their  hves,  thousands  of  Jews 
were  compelled  to  flee  from  their  homes  to 
»eek  new  residence  on  these  shores.  The  Russo- 
Jewish  committee  which  ori^nally  undertook 
the  work  of  caring  for  these  immigrattt^  turned 
it  over  very  shortly  to  the  Hebrew  Emigrant 
Aid  Society,  which  came  into  existence  in  De* 
cember  1881.  In  one  year  this  society  spent 
$250,000,  $50,000  less  than  had  been  soent  by 
the  United  Hebrew  Oiarilies  of  New  York  in 
the  seven  years  of  its  existence.  In  the  first 
and  only  annual  report  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Society  its  president  outlined  as  tersely  as  pos- 
sible the  enoris  that  had  been  made  to  provide 
homes  and  occupations  for  the  thousands  of 
fleeing  exiles  who  reached  these  shores  durine 
the  momentous  summer  of  1882.  In  the  month 
of  July  the  committee  spent  for  board  and 
Iodine  alone  over  $11,700. 

With  the  gradual  falling  otT  in  immigration, 
the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  went  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  the  care  of  t^e  needy  immigrant  who 
remained  in  New  York  and  who  became  im- 
poverished after  residence  reverted  to  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities.  In  1885  immigration 
again  began  to  grow  heavier  and  continued  to 

Row  in  such  numbers  that  in  ihe  following 
e  years  over  120,000  immigrants  arrived  at 
Castle  Garden.  In  1890  the  immigration  reached 
the  figures  of  32,321,  the  largest  number  ever 
recorded  up  to  that  time.  With  all  that  had 
been  done,  the  real  work  of  the  charities  was 
btit  to  begin.  In  1891  the  religious  persecution 
of  the  Russian  Jews  reached  a  climax.  In  the 
year  ending  30  September,  62,574  immigrants 
arrived  at  New  York,  of  whom  nearly  40,000  ar- 
rived between  Jtme  and  September.  The  en- 
tire charitable  effort  of  the  New  York  Jewish 
community  was  for  the  time  directed  out  of  tlic 
ordinary  channels  and  applied  to  this  monu- 
mental question  of  caring  for  the  arriving  Rus- 
sian Jews.  The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  mstead 
of  ntiliwng  its  income  for  its  educational  work, 
approfiriated  over  $67,000  to  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Bureau.  Over  $175,000  was  spent  tqr  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  during  this  year.  In 
,  September  of  1891,  it  became  apparent  that 
there  would  be  no  cessation  to  the  immigration, 
and  that  much  larger  funds  would  be  necessary 
to  give  anything  like  adequate  assistance  to 
the  unfortunates  who  were  arriving  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  per  week.  The  enthusiasm  which  was 
aroused  at  a  banquet  tendered  to  the  late  Jesse 
Seligman  brought  into  existence  (tit  'RusFtian 
Transportation  Fund,"  which  added  over  $90,- 
000  to  the  revenues  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  and  which  wai  given  by  the  citizens 
of  New  York,  irrespective  of  creed.  Later  in 
the  year,  a  standing  committee  of  the  society, 
known  as  "The  Central  Russian  Refugees  Com- 
mittee" was  organized  and  was  made  up  of 
representatives  ot  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund, 
the  Russian  Transportation  Fund,  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  and  the  American  Committee 
for  Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  the  RusNan 
Exiles.  The  la^t  committee  was  organized  lo 
secure  the  co-ope/ation  of  relief   societies  in 


odier  cities,  in  order  that  (be  various  European 
societies  who  were  assisting  the  persecuted 
Russians  to  emigrate  should  thoroi^ily 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  New  York  or- 
ganiTation.  The  year,  October  1891  to  Septem-  * 
ber  1892,  will  ever  be  a  memorable  on«  in  the 
history  of  the  Russian  emigration  aad  of  Jew- 
ish philanthropy;  52,134  immigrants  arrived  at 
the  Banie  ofhce  in  that  time.  The  treasurer  of 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  paid  out  the 
enormous  sum  of  $321,311.05,  of  which  $14S3M 
was  spent  by  the  Russian  Refugees  Coninuttec 
between  February  and  September. 

Since  the  year  1681,  1,981,563  Jewish  immi- 
grants have  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York 
alone.  Of  these,  (he  balk  comprise  refuses 
from  Russian  and  Runanian  peiseuulion, 
Austrians  and  Galicians.  They  came  from 
countries  in  which  many  of  them  lived  under 
conditions  of  appalling  poverty.  The  records 
of  the  Immigration  Bureau  show  that  from  the 
Standpoint  of  material  wealth,  these  immigrants 
are  below  (he  averse  of  immigrants  from 
Other  European  countries.  Due  to  their  previ- 
ous condition,  a  goodly  percentage  is  illiterate. 
On  (be  other  hand,  the  number  of  skilled 
artisans  and  craftsmen  is  so  large  as  to  be  di»< 
tinctly  noticeable.  In  1909.  the  work  at  Ellis 
Island  was  turned  over  to  a  newly-created  so- 
ciety known  as  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and 
Immigrant  Aid  Society. 

Many  years  s^o  it  was  rcaKzed  that  the  in- 
creasing settlement  of  this  popubtion  in  the 
city  must  be  discouraged  as  far  as  possible  and 
two  organizations,  generously  endowed  with 
funds,  the  Jewish  ^ricultnral  and  Industrial 
Aid  Society,  established  in  1900,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Removal  Office,  established  in  the  same 
year,  began  a  concerted  movement  to  distribute 
as  many  of  these  immigrants  as  possible  over 
the  less  thickly  populated  'sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  former  encourages  their  settlement 
on  farms;  the  Utter  in  the  smaller  industrial 
centres  of  the  country.  These  attempts  have 
met  with  great  success,  85,000  Jewish  souls  hav- 
ing been  satisfactorily  removed  to  the  interior 
and  placed  in  positions  where  they  have  been 
self-supporting.  But  these  Qumbers  form  only 
a  small  part  of  the  influx  of  Jewish  immigrants 
during  this  period. 

In  1907.  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schift  organized  a 
movement  which  he  alone  has  supported  in 
this  country,  to  divert  Jewish  immigrants  from  . 
the  Atlantic  seaports  to  the  Far  West,  through 
the  port  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  through  this 
movement  has  accomplished  substantia!  results, 
about  9,000  immigrants  ibeing  distributed  in  this 
way  to  the  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. While  It  has  not  stemmed  the  tide  to  any 
considerable  degree,  it  has  established,  in  those 
which  it  has  settled,  centres  of  attraction  £or 
thousands  of  others  who  would  otherwise  have 
come  to  the  Atlantic  seaports.  This  move- 
ment was  abandoned  just  before  the  European 
War  broke  out  in  1914. 

The  experience  of  these  organizations  have 
long  pointed  the  way  for  governmental  action. 
Several  years  ago,  a  division  was  created  in  the 
Immigration  Bureau  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, known  as  the  Division  of  Information, 
whose  purpose  it  has  been  to  encourage  the  dis- 
tribution of  immigrants  throughout  the  coun- 
as  to  relieve  congestion  in  the  lai^e  sca- 
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As  slated  before  dependency  tunAnr  Jews  m 
this  d^  it  buBcfy  the  ncinlt  of  iatauBTdttaO. 
By  tint  it  was  not  meant  that  the  netvljr-ai>- 
rived  To^nd  assktaiuse,  bntthat  those  in  need 
of  aid  belonged  ataafy  entiraly  to  the'  olaMtvlw 
wen  handicapped  in  their  itmgglKiom  sxisteiich 
because  they  were  strangles  in  a..Bi»tige  land. 
But  aa  the  years  pas%  thecepeofrte  depcnd'OMK 
and  voce  upo*  tlieinselves  ana  retort  to  com- 
munity aid  only  in  exceptional  cases.  ' 

In  «p«c  oi  tke  lai^  ineacose  of  population, 
there  basheett  acoMUintlr  ditandsfainff.  nuMber 
ot  aMlicMions:  for  rcbef  atthe  Uaiwd  H«bim 
Charitiea  oi  New  Ynrk -aad  its  ctt-operat' 
aocieticB.  Uany  of  the  iAinigiaiMi  who  ca 
here  Id  aod  20  ytaxa  agowv  «cr«r  venr  oom- 
ionably  ntatfed,  notwithsnndiaB,  if  an<  iiu- 
vcstigatioB  were  made.of  dmr  histony,  numy  of 
them  would  be.ionnd  redudtd^un  tho  hooks «f 
tfas  United  Hebrew  Ontttia.  '  Even  with  Am 
f^eat  mass  of  JewawtwrscMJcdlKTC  dningiht 
past  gtmnHao  aad  krho  an  adl  in' Ibe  irwc 
earning  cImsM)  mnr  few  ted  it  Hcotaabry  •• 
aa^y  for  niiaf  wfaeo'ia  tmpKWV 'dittRM 
Dimiw  the  great  iln  ibiaidimf  atfike  in  '  »i0 
Uid  &  ahirtvaiBt  molms'.istnki  afanrtfy  aftsfv 
tnvohring  ^tooxiniMehr  lOftDOQ  -nvriun,  iftM* 


aboot  '92)1101)0,  aiding  dxring  that  y«af  7,900 
iatniha.  Ut  1913,  the  society  expended  about 
930ft00(^  aiding  3^096  lanskUL  But  thlt  was 
not  die  oUy  cauN  for  thi*  incTeaw-  in  dt»' 
bnrseiMnts.  Two  olfaef  cai»»  have  9p«tat«d, 
—  firatj  the  oo«f  of  the  aacestlties  of  life  ba^ 
vubetantitkUy  iucveaud,  and  ■eCondly,  hi^r 
«t«adante  '»f  reHef  t^ivo'  been  Bijopted  br'  the 


tia%B( 


eof  ti 


Ic  aid  of  the  chuitiea,  ktsi^  o£  ike  fact 
that  th^  wei«  ova.  of  amfriByment  ior  Eoor 
montfaa,  Tbs  pane  of  Movembcr  1907  ifarmr 
hundreds  of  thonaands  -of  persons  «Ht  of'  e)h> 
phvmcBt ;  oevertfaeleas,  a,  lOe^gUde  inMnbu  of 
paraaw  anified  for  aasiataMc  and  tfacM  did 
not  come  to  the  doors  of  the  charities  nniil 
Jltni  of  tlin  ioUoinag  year.  The  mnsHs  dE  the 
Jmnth  -wBgeaniBra  in  this,  city  Mm  eMab* 
uihed,  ""<  eflcctuaU)r  organiccd  for  tbets* 
advM,  their  own  tnntual  benefit :  aotielits  to 
whidi  th^  reaort  during  emetgeocies  of  ilhiestt 
■cddentt  death  and  iueB^hiyneat  llie^  ia 
hardly  a  Jtwiofa  wtndtingtkian  orstorekeeper  of 
the  immtgnint  dass  who  doa»  not  btloog  to  a 
mutual  benefit  aooiety.  These  people  hvn 
desiiinstrated  in  a  aarveloua  faEfaion  that- 


been  the.  most  .impoctnnt  factor. in  ihc  ndiu>> 
tkm  td  cQOMnnitjr  dependency,  tb^e  tnwe'beea 
nunor  faotors  Aat  must  sot  be  igacaed.  The 
Indoetrial  ReoMnral  office  and  the  jemsh  Agiii 
cultural  and  Industriai  Aid  Society,  above  rs' 
ferred  to,  hdve  icouributcd  ^eh-  share  M  thb 
happy  situatioa.  The  UelM«w  Free  Loan  AW 
aocialion  is  another  ■  organ  iiatic*!  pecntlarly 
Jewish,  which  i^  to  khbc  degreev  iwsponsiUe; 
Ttna  tiTBanizaiiDn  was  esthbUdied  about '>20 
yeaiB  800  and  -tince  that  time  faas  loaned  smu 
ranging  from  tiS  lo  $800  in  .240^000  cues  width 
out  investigation  '  and  widiout  sef:urity,  alto 
without  iaterest.  but  pimply  upon  the  giifmuitce 
of  two  reeponsible  persiae  thai  the  suma  laandd 
wonld  be  retnmed.  Only  five-dgblfas  of  ,l-yt^ 
cent  of  the  $7,000,000  thus  loaned 'has  not  bcdn 
ctpaid.  '       '    ; 

In  spite  of  the  growing,  indapemlence'of  'the 
great  masse*  of  the  Jewish  people  in  this  mty; 
the  Unhcd  Hebrew  Charities  finds  it  necessary 
to  contiane  its  actniticK  and  because  tlie 
familiei  wlu><d»  tvpiire  aid  are,  for  a  lam 
part,  in  the  positiOB  when  oontinuouf  cusiii- 
aoce  and  treatment  must  be  afioriM,  ineneated 
funds  are  neceMary  bqth  for  ridief '  and  for 
-  '-^=-'— '--      I,   i(i03_  the  society  disbursad 


ThtUnJ  ted  Hebrew  Onritte?  limits  iteaMvi- 
liea  to'what  was  the  dty  of  New  Verk  befci« 
the  doMolidation'Of  ihe  boroughs,  'that  Is,  to 
Ibliihaitaa  had.  the 'Bitnnci  Itwas  esitaMisbed 
^S'-ivar*  ago,  n  am  eS-OtoM  olthe  Hebrew 
"'  itWDldkt  and'  Orphan  Asytvm  Sodety,  and 
wu  comtMiMd  of  the  felloMnf)  otsamxatiofts : 
Hefaaow  Btmbvoiam  and  OiVhan  A?)4iiqi  S»- 
eotyvTfae  Hebraw.Batewtteot  Podf  ASSocMtoO^ 
the.  Hebi«w  Relief  Sodetyof  Congregatidn 
Sfaoudth  Israel, '  Ladles  Benevtrtem  Societr. 
Coiwreradon  .Gates  of 'PrayM  and  the  Hebrew 
Ladies  Beacvolantf  SodcQ' oiYorinfUei 
.....The  general  character  of  its  relief  'Mric 
does' not  difter  materirfly  f rata  that "Of  the 
■Hher.'lEtrge  rdkf  organiiatiaus,  estceW  in  tlut 
letpectj  takt  for  uanj^  yairt  Hit  Utiited'liebrew 
Chatitias  has 'maintained  a  targe  liit  of  pen* 
■iooars,  -w-oalleAt  that  'is,  of  the  fantilies  who 


is  neecGsaty.  TlieiM  families  are  vM.ited  f  r&ni 
liBie'M'linM,  irregnlaiiy,  to  detertnine  whCthef- 
their'  conditions  -nave  dianged,  i«qnirirw  a  re- 
adfuatmeat  »f  the-  treatment,  or  at  «ucn  timel 
ta  the  families  themKlvei  seek  advke  or  a4> 
ditteMlahL 

■  Ju  to  the  oaOKl  of  distress  among:  JewiA 
(ataiKew.^aee  da  not  diffefr  except  in  «ae  re- 
specKfoit^.lfaa<tansea  that  operate  amon?  non^ 
fnAtb  famfilcs.  It  can  safely  be  said  -  Oal 
much  of  the '  dependency  prevailing  bert  is 
dtia-to  dvcMMMMices  Over  wnidi  theyhavelit^ 
oantrel.  Sickness  amon^  Jewish  <3ises  is  re^ 
■ponmUe  fo*  45  per  cent  of  tie  apjjhcations-J 
ba^  o<  (Us  13  due  K>  tubercak>«s ;  30  per  cent  U 
due  to  Midowhood.  Among  the  other  25  j>er 
cent,  employment  plays  Its  part,  old  age,  [Aysicai 
md-ideittal  handicaps  pltij  Sieirpatt,  asweB  as 
family'  dea^tloaS.  These  causes  cannot  be  prc- 
t>MHcd  'with  scientific  accuracy.  An  analysis  of 
ttte  ca«M9'Of  distress  are  highly  intricate  and 
CMt^BX,  -as  Dr.  DenHe  paitna  oat  in  his  booW 
^Osaes  of  Ibsery.'  What  paR  heredity  pUva 
ia  bribing  these  viciimt  to  the  dtrors  of  thtf 
dnritiea  is  dJfbcalt  to  determine,  but  nnques- 
tionahly  it  alayt  Its  important  r6(e,  for  if  every 
Jewish  widow,  taberculosiB  patient  and  dironlc 
itaraUd  were  to  awty  to  the  ot^nieatloD  for 
asMStance,  the  mnnbers  now  coming  would  be 
multiplied  several  times.  There  ib  one  cause 
which  is  absent  aniong  Jewish  famihes, —  the 
drinkevil  is  practically  linktiown  among  Jews. 
The  United  HebreW  Cbarities  has  consisN 
tntly.^rsucd  tbe  policy  of  attacking  the  causes 
of  distress  so  far  as  it  has  been  able.  In  moM 
instamces,  the'removal  of  the'cansen  could  not 
be  brought  about  by  the  organizatLon  itseU,  be^ 
cause  th^  are  goveitted  by  conditions  b^nd 
il»  control.  There  is  one  cause,  however,  which 
it  haa  been  able  to  attack  fn  a  Bnbstaniiai  de- 
gree, and  that  is,  family  desertion.  Hm  Im- 
prcBsion  may  have  been  creawd  because  of  its 
extraordinary  activity  in  this  direction,  that  this 
evil   preiMih  to   a  iarger  extern  MNong  Jewa 
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than  amone  other  fai&iliej,  but  tkii  is  not  sa 
The  records  of  other  organUations  show  that 
desertion  is  as  large  a  contributiiis  factor  io 
depeadency  vmong  other  people.  As  a  result 
of  the  woric  done  by  that  oreanization,  the 
Natiotial  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities  estab- 
lished the  National  pesertion  Bureau  in  1910 
to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  desertion  case* 
for  alt  Jewi^  chanties  throughout  the  cxmntty. 
Up  to  the  present  turae  about  10,000  such  cases 
have  been  taken  up  and  in  about  75  per  cent 
die  deserter  has  been  located.  la  nearly  a^ 
the  instances  they  were  reoonciled  with  their 
families  or  an  ariangenient  was  made  under 
which  they  rcButoed  the  support  of  the  family, 
even  though  separated  from  them,  and  in  a  few 
cases  where  the  dcterter  refused  to  resittne  his 


1  are  among  the  most  interesting  h 
documents  ever  published. 

The  cornerstone  of  Jewish  charily  is  aid  ta 
"Klf-hel^"  Maimouidcs,  the  ^eat  jewiali  law 
codifier,  Biauuerated  eif^t  difierent  kinds  of 
chari^  in  the  order  of  their  nurit    The  _fint 


of    si>caUed   *c3se  wor^"   with  all  of    

organiiadoos.  Sigiilar  metboda  to  accomplish 
these  results  are  followed  with  variatioiu  by  all 
the  large  relief  oi^anixatioos.  In  the  case  of 
the  Jewish  cbariiies,  the  iuetrumenLs  employed 
are  in  some  respects  similar  and  in  others  dif* 
fcreuL  About  il5,000  of  its  funds  arc  yearly 
applied  in  the  foim  of  loans  without  seciuity 
to  enable  persons  to  become  self -supporting  in 
small  businesses.  These  means  come  laigely 
from  what  is  termed  "The  Self-Support  aad 
Self-Help  Fund»  A  few  years  ago  the  or- 
ganization established  a  workroom  for  women 
on  a  modem  business  plan,  where  neckties  and 
shirts,  bqys'  wash  suits  are  manufactured  vnth 
electnc  power  machines.  To  ties  workroem 
have  been  seal;  many  women  whose  atisonce 
trom  the  hotuc  caused  no  neglect  to  tbeir  chil* 
dren,  nor  worked  unusual  hardship  to  the 
women  themselves. 

it  is  only  rarely  that  the  aUe-bodied  men 
afldy  to  the  organization.  It  is,  therefore;  sot 
necessary  under  nonual  conditions  to  aid  such 
pco^e  m  scctuiBg  work.  There  are  alwayi^ 
taowcver,  a  considerate  anmber  of  handicapped 
persons  Wplying  to  us  who  are  able  to  enga^ 
m  some  vocaJion,  but  who  because  of  their  mi»' 
fortune  find  it  difficult  to  cfctaia  emphqment. 
For  these  there  is  conducted  an  eiiq)lo^eirt 
bureau.  Much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  se- 
cuting  work  for  such  people.  AH  of  the  J[ewtsh 
Employment  a^cticies  were  coordinated  into  a 
Placement  Gearing  House  whose  office  was  in 
the  Hebrew  Chanties  fiuilding.  Because  the 
Federal  govenment  has  established  em*loy^ 
mcnt  bureaus  the  work  of  these  agencies  is 
being  rapidly  turned  over  to  tke  govervment 
bureaus. 

In  recent  vears,  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
aoiong  Jews  has  merited  the  earnest  attentioa 
of  the  society,  and  among  its  other  activities 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities-  has  been  a  pio- 
iwer  in  developing  a  systematic  plan  foe  caring 
for  SHcfa  tuberculous  applicants  in  duir  own 
homes,  for  whom  no  provision  could  be  made 
in  existing  sanatoria.  The  campaign  thus  begun 
has  been  not  ooly  a  charitable  but  a  sodai  one. 


Not  only  have  these  unfortunates  been  given, 
food,  nourishment  and  medical  care  to  aid  them 
toward  recovery,  but  in  addition  thereto,  in- 
struction has  been  given  thou  in  the  rudiments 
of  sanitation  and  in  the  prevention  of  infeclian. 
It  is  sigmficaot  that  the  work  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Cfaaiilies  in  this  field  has  been  fol- 
lowed to  some  extent  by  the  Committee  on 
Tuberculosis  of  the  Charity  OrganizatioB  So- 
ciety. 

In  1910;  realionc  the  inadequate  sanatoriuin 
treatment  and  also  the  limitations  uader  which 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  labored  in  deal- 
ing with  tubcrcidous  famihea,  it  entered  into 
an  arrangement  witk  the  Free  Synagogue  to 
join,  in  an  coqieriment  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mitiinK  what  results  could  be  accompkshed  with 
such  ^milies  ia  dtcir  own  boaies,  if  adequate 
funds  were  afforded  for  their  maintenance 
and  for  efiective  medical  stvernston  and  nurs- 
ing. The  results  of  that  experiment  were  so 
cncouiaging  that  in  1913  tba  c(y<iperation  of 
the  UtMtefiorc  Home  was  enlisted  in  an  en- 
larged experiuKBt  alang  the  same  lines,  and 
this  committer  known  as  the  Jewish  Committee 
on  Tubercidosis,  is  now  doiug  this  intensive  and 
rehabilitative  work  with  the  ixiaiiy  of  every 
/cwish  patient  admitted  to  local  sanatoria  and 
U  ipcnding  $60,000  annually  to  carry  oa  this 
wDiK.  A  veiy  interesting  activity  carried  on  by 
this  committee  is  a  model  garment  factory  em- 
ploying upward  of  ISO  former  sufferers  from 
tuberculosis,  all  of  them  receiving  union  wages. 
Practically  ncoe  of  these  persons  hare  sisfiered 


"United  Hebrew  Charities'  as  ap- 

plied  to  the  Mew  Vork  organisation  is  some- 
what of  a  misnomer,  since  it  does  not  include 
all  the  Jewish  charitable  agencies  in  the  dty 
of  New  York.  U  would  be  more  proper  to 
q»^k  of  it  as  the  ennsolidalian  of  all  uie  purelv 
relief  societies  which  existed  in  New  Yoix 
prior  to  I874ii     Aside  frowi  these,  there  are  to- 

kindergartens,       __       — -,r - 

burial  societies,  wan  societies,  societies  for  n 
teinity  rehef  and  a  Rtfodly  number  of  smaller 
organinrtious  which  have  been  founded  by  the 
imnigraiMs  of  the  last  20  years.  Among  die 
most  important  large  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions in  New  Vo^  may  be  mentioned:  The 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Lebanon  Hospital,  Beth 
Israel  Hospital,  MoMe&ore  Home,  Hebrew 
Oridian  Asyiina,  Hebrew  Shebering  Guardian 
Society,  Home  for  Hebrew  Infants  and  He- 
brew Free  Loan  Association.  It  is  eatimaled 
tint  (here  are  over  300  Jewish  organiaations 
and  societies  in  the  dty  of  New  York  to-day, 
whose  activities  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  are 
diiocted  along  philanthropic  lines.  Practically 
all  erf  the  larger  organisations,  such  as  the  hos- 

gtais,  etc.,  work  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
ebrew  Charities.  In  some  of  the  other  ciues 
in  die  United  States,  where  the  gueslioo  of  the 
care  of  the  poor  is  not  so  complex  as  io  New 
York,  doser  co-operatioo  has  gone  by  leaps 
and  bonadi.  In  atics  like  Phi&dclphia,  On- 
cinnati,  Cleveland.  Qucaga  and  others,  ttie  in- 
dividual societies  have  formed  fedeiatians  of 
charities,  die  purpose  of  the  federation  being 
to  express  the  philantfarapic  impulse  of  the  o 
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possible  cffidetK?,  In  Pliiladdi^la  the  federa- 
tion is  the  common  treasury.  It  acts  as  the 
common  collection  agency  of  all  moneys  and 
distributes  them  pro  rata  among  the  varioni 
societies  and  institutions,  whose  autonomy  is 
not  impaired  by  this  method.  In  other  cities, 
this  plan  with  some  slig^  Tarialioiu  ii  in  force. 
In  New  York  after  sporadic  attempts  a  federa- 
tion for  the  support  of  fdiilaathropic  societies 
was  dtsblished  in  1917  numbering  91  constitn' 
ent  societies. 

In  addition  to  these  local  fedenitkais,  the 
various  societies  througbont  the  United  States 
have  joined  toRCtber  to  form  a  national  body 
known  as  the  NalioBal  Conference  of  Jewish 
Charities.  At  present  it  comptsies  the  chati- 
table  orgatuxations  of  85  cities.  Annual  con* 
ferencea  are  held.  The  published  reports  of 
these  meetinn  indicate  conchisively  the  wis- 
dom and  the  necesaiy  of  founding  aocfa 
a  national  orgamaation.  The  rales  governing; 
the  transportation  of  dependents  which  have 
been  in  force  in  the  National  Conference  of 
Jewish  Charities  since  its  inccfitian  were 
adopted,  witfa  alterations  and  additions,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  NatMoal  Conference  of  Chan- 
ties and  Corrections  at  the  meeting  held  in 
Atlanta  in  May  1903.  The  ofiicial  organ  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Jewidi  Charities  is  a 
monthly  publication,  Jemsk  Charititt. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Jewish 
charities  have  been  developed  in  the  United 
Slates  may  be  gathered  front  the  flowing:  In 
praclicaUy  every  dty  and  town  there  are  benev 
olent  soaeties  which  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  poor  in  their  midst.  Jewish  orphan  asy- 
lums are  established  in  the  cities  of  Atlanta, 
Baltimore,  Boston,  BrogUnt,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  Newark,  New  Otleans,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pitl^urs^,  Rochester  and 
San  Fraadsco  and  Erie,  Pa.  In  New  York 
there  are  three  tnstitutioas  and  in  Philadelphia 
there  are  two.  New  York  has  a  dozen  Jewish 
tu^pitaU  and  such  dties  as  Philadelphia.  Balti- 
more, Chicago,  Cindnoati,  Denver,  New  Or- 
leans and  San  Frandsco,  and  even  smaller 
cities,  each  have  one  or  more.  Homes  for  a^ed 
and  infirm  are  found  in  most  of  the  lar^c  cities. 
Similarly,  educational  movements  along  philan- 
thropic lines  are  developing  throughout  the 
country.  These  include  organizations  such  as 
the  Hebrew  Educational  Society  of  Broold^, 
TTic  Hebrew  Education  Sodety  of  Philadelphia, 
The  Jewish  Training  School  and  Hebrew  insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  the  Hebrew  Free  and  Indus- 
trial School  of  Saint  Louis,  the  Hebrew  Indus- 
trial School  of  Boston,  the  Clara  de  Hirsch 
Home  for  Working  Girls,  die  Hebrew  Techni- 
cal Scbooi  for  Girls,  the  Hebrew  Technical  In- 
stitute and  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Tr^e  School, 
the  last  four  being  situated  in  New  York. 
The  Maxwell  Street  Settlement  of  Chicago  and 


s  have  Jewish  settlements.    In  New  York 

the  Educational  Alliance  the  largest  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  has  within  the 
past  few  years  developed  a  settlement  with  resi- 
dent workers.  Along  educational  lines,  the 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society,  a  national  organ- 
ization, has  conducted^  a  summer  school  in 
philandiropy  in  connection  with  its  sununer  as- 
sembly held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  At  these 
seasons,  important  communal  problems  of  in- 
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terest  to  Jewish  workers  in  philanthropy  have 
been  considered 

Other  national  organizations  of  importance 
are  the  Jewish  Agriculturists'  Aid  Society, 
the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  and  the  Jewish 
^ricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society.  The 
first   named,   with   headquarters  in   Chicago,   is 


of  this  sode^,  wl.ile  not  on  an  extended  scale, 
has  nevertheless  eiven  results  and  has  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  it  is  possiUe  to  take  resi- 
dents of  congested  centres,  remove  them  ta 
conntry  districts  and  make  farmers  of  them. 
The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  was  established 
imder  a  foundation  of  the  late  Baron  de 
Htrsdi,  the  deed  of  trust  bang  incorporated  in 
March  1890.  Its  activities  at  present  are  di- 
rected to  the  conduct  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Trade  Scliool  in  New  Yot^  city  and  the  ^ri- 
cuhnral  Colony  at  Woodbine  N.  J.,  where  the 
Fund  has  an  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
School.  The  Fund  likewise  gives  moneys  to 
oooperaling  sodsties  in  various  cities  for  the 
purpose  of  gvantine  tools  and  teaching  trades 
to  recently  arrived  immigrants.  The  Jewish 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Sodety  is  an 
ofi^oot  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  recdv- 
ing  moDey  from  the  latter  society  and  from 
the  Jewish  Colonintion  Association,  which  was 
created  under  a  de  Hirsch  endowment.  Its 
purpose  is  to  find  agricultnral  and  industrial 
positions  for  Jewish  immigrants.  Under  the 
cnre  of  this  organisation  are  the  various  colo- 
nies in  Sooth  Jersey,  aside  from  Woodbine, 
and  the  organization  has  made  farm  kians  to 
farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
particulariy  in  Connecticut 

The  number  of  philanthropic  orgaoizations 
has  grown  so  large  and  thdr  problems  so  com- 
plex lint  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish 
Cfaarities  has  estaUisfaed  a  field  bureau  lo  study 
thorn  and  give  advice  lo  local  conuniuees.  In 
New  York  a  Bureau  of  Philanthrojiic  Research 
has  been  created,  under  the  auspicm  of  the 
Comidl  of  Jewish  Communal  Institutions,  to 
stttdy  local  philanthropic  needs  and  resources. 
These  bureaus  together  with  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Jewish  Comaittee  have  re< 
ccntly  been  amalgamated  wikth  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

MoKiis  D.  Walduan, 
Executive  Director.  United  Hebrew  Charities, 
New  York  City. 

21.  JEWS  IN  AMERICA.  Although  the 
Jewish  population  of  America  has  been  greatly 
mcreased  by  immigration  onfj;  since  1881,  Jews 
have  been  closely  identified  with  American  his- 
tory for  centuries. 

Before  taking  up  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
America,  some  statistics  concerning  the  Amer- 
ican-Jewish population  at  various  periods  will 
he  in  order,  as  lendinjf  to  throw  light  on  more 
isolated  historical  incidents  relating,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  experience  of  a  small  fraction 

Statistics. — The  latest  and  most  authorita- 
tive statistics  as  to  the  present  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Stales  arc  furnished  by  the 
'Atncrican  Jewish  Year  Book'  (1918),  wherein 
it  is  computed  that  the  total  number  of  Jews 
in  this  country  is  3,300,000,  of  whom  about 
1,500,000  reside   in   New  York  city;  in   Chi- 
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cago,  225,0001  Philadelphia,  20^000;  Qevdaad, 
100.000;  Boston,  77,5007Saint  Louis,  60,000; 
Baltimore,  «1;000;  Pittsburgh,  60,000;  Newark, 
55,000;  Detroit.  50,000,  and  San  Francisco 
25,000;  all  the  other  States  and  Territories,  iiv- 


wise  contalii  some  Jewish  residents.  In  mak- 
ing up  this  total,  account  is  taken  of  the  fact 
that  alwut  2,001,000  Jewish  immiKratits- arrived 
in  the  United  States  from  1881  to  1  July  1915. 
New  Vork  city,  w4iich  contains  the  largest 
Jewish  communis  that  has  ever  existed  withifi 
the  confineE  of  a  single  municipal  iy,  has  over 
1,200  congregations,  and  180  religious  schools 
with  41,40^  pupils,  exclusive  of  about  14X100  who 
attend  private  schools.  It  has  over  100  recrea- 
tional and  cultural  agencies,  more  than  1,000 
mutual  aid  societies,  965  lodges.  193  economic 
agencies  and  164  philanthroinc  and  correctional 
^endet.  Dr.  Oppcnheim  gives  a  list  of  nine 
cities,  exclusive  of  New  York  city,  containing 
an  aTCregate  of  over  9.200,000  inhabitants,  ol 
which  900,000  are  Jews.     New  York  city  is  not 

Grcefltage-wise  the  moat  Jewish  city.  Chelse^ 
ais.,  has  ageneral  population  of  46^000  ana 
contains  13,000  Jews,  or  a  Jewish  population 
of  28  per  cent,  Rosenhayn,  N.  J.,  has  a  gen- 
eral population  of  600,  and  contains  300  Jews, 
or  a  Jewish  popnlatien  of  50  per  cent,  whilt 
Carmel,  N.  J.,  has  a  genersl  popolatton  of  750 
and  contains  450  Jew^  or  a  Jewish  popnlation  of 
60  per  cent.  Woodbine,  N,  J.,  is  practically  en- 
tirely Jewish  in  population.  The  same  au- 
thority computes  the  Jewish  population  of 
America,  exclusive  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows :  Canada,  75,681 ;  British  West  Indies, 
approximately,  1,000;  Argemina,  55,000;  Braiil, 
3,000;  Cuba,  4,000;  Mentro,  8,900;  Curacao, 
670;  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana),  933,  and  Vene- 
luela.  411.  These  figures  are  mere  estimates, 
than  which  nothing  more  accurate  is  at  pres- 
sent  obtainable;  biH  they  are  no  doubt  approx- 
imately correct,  being  based  upon  partial  actual 
counts;  the  United  States  census  of  1910  re* 
turns  of  persons  giving  Hebrew  and  Yiddish 
as  their  mother  tongue ;  the  government  immi- 
gration records,  analyses  of  death  rates  and 
reports  of  competent  judges  in  the  various' 
localities,  and  having  also  been  revised  from 
time  to  time  in  the  light  of  criticism  and  new 
data. 

The  first  systematic  attempt  to  secure  statis- 
tics of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  United 
Slates  culminated  in  the  publtcatran  of  a  re- 
port by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations in  1880.  giving  estimates  for  each 
State  and  city  in  the  Union,  and  aggregating 
230,257  persons.  In  connection  with  the  na- 
tional census  of  1890  atatistical  information 
was  gathered  regarding  Jewish  congregations 
in  the  United  S-tates,  and  the  total  mimlier  of 
Jewish  communicants  was  estimated  at  130,496, 
be  I  on  gin  K  to  533  church  organizations.  Of 
these,  316  organizations,  havmg  122  church 
edifices,  value!  at  $2,802,050,  and  51,597  com- 
municants, are  to  be  credited  to  Orthodox 
Judaism,  while  Reform  Judaism  counted  217 
organizations,  having  179  church  edifices,  valued 
at  $6,952,225.  and  72,899  communicants.  A  very 
large  majority  of  the  J'ewish  immigrants  ar- 
tivmg  in  the  United  States  since  1890  belong 
to  the  orthodox  wing,  and  even  the  figures  of 


18W  undoubtedly  disTtgard  mimerous  small, 
often  unorganized,  orthodox  congregations, 
from  whom  it  was  relaitvely  nara  ditficnit  to 
secure  reports.  In  161£  the  Jewish  poptilation 
of  the  United  States  was  estknated  at  3.001 
only;  in  1848^  at  50,000.  In  SoMh  America 
there  were  several  thousand  Jews  prior  to  1650. 
the  greater  pan  of  whogi  were  in  Brazil,  as 
noted  below ;  but  hostile  laws  and  the  persecu- 
tioos  of  the  loQursition,  Mhile  ibrnng  some  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  even  as  far  nortti  as  New 
Netherbuidt,  caused  sevciil  thousands  Jewish 
settlers  in  Spanish  and  Portugese  territories 
to  totally  give  up.  their  Jewish  identity. 

It  blight  b«  said  that  tliere  were  svccessive 
tide»  of  Jewi^'WDtgration  to  America  from 
Europcaw  countries,  fairl^'W«H  scpaTsted  from 
each  other  in  poiiuof  <  time.  During  the  first 
250  years  after  the  discowerv  of  Amenca  the 
settlers  vere  mainly  Jewish  immiarants  of 
Spanish- Portuguese  stock,  with  a  spi-iiikling  of 
German,  French,  Ea^sh  and  PoWsh  Jews. 
German  Jewish  wnigration  becomes  consider- 
able only  &l»ut  The  time  o*  the  American  Revo- 
hition  (though  evidence  is  EKCumidsting  that  it 
nek  Opon  itself  larger  thmensions  and  at  an 
earlier  period  than  is  commonly  believed)  ;  it 


of  1848,  and  began  to  include  emigrants  from 
the  AnstrD-Rnngarian  Empire,  and  later  on  an 
increasing  number   of    Poles.     The   Rosstan- 

Jewish  exodus,  whicti  began  about  1881,  was 
y  far  the  heaviest  of  these  various  currents 
of  emigration,  and  was  itself  succeeded  or 
rather  joined  by  a  RnHantan' Jewish  wave 
abont  WOO, 

Jewa  4n  tU  flpuilsli  and  PortDgneae  Colo- 
nies.—  Before  Ac  ■  discovery  Jews  were  ac- 
tively Idetnifitt)  with  the  fate  of  America,  as 
may  be  said  withoot  reference  to  the  curious 
and  once  widely  accepted  theoiy  that  the 
American  Indians  are  descendants  of  the  lost 
Ten  Tribts,  Emilio  Castrfar,  the  late  Spanish 
statesman  and  historian,  referring  to  the  co- 
incidence rtiai  the  Jews  were  expelled  from 
Spain  in  the  year  that  Colnmbus  started  on 
his  first  voyage  of  discovery— a  circumstance 
noted  by  Cohimtnis  himself  in  his  journal,  and 
repeatedly  tfiereafter  commented  upon  by  Jew- 
ish historians  -^  maltcs  this  observation ; 

It  duDctd  thut  CDS  cif  tbt  tut  veutls  ttuappniBH  into 
•  •Hp  i\r  InBi  oipeftd  from  Spain  by  the  religjont  intalerance 
T««ntly  crecMd  Biia  odiou  TrlbimBl  of  tlw 


But  Jewish  aid  to,  Colnmbus  vias  not  limited 
to  Jews  accompanying  him  on  his  first  voyage 
(including  Luis  dc  Torres,  a  new  convert  to 
Christianity,  who  went  as  interpreter  becatwe 
of  his  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  settled  before 
ISOO  in  America),  nor  to  tRe  circumstance  th^t 
Columbus  carried  with  him,  as  aids  on  his  voy- 
age, a  sea-quadrant  called  'Jacob's  Staff,*  in- 
vented by  a  Spanish  Jew.  and  astrononrical 
tables  and  charts  invented  V  another  Jew.  The 
more  significant  and  important  fact  is  that 
Jewish  financiers  at  the  Spanish  court  were  his 
leading  patrons,  and  advanced  the  money  for 
his  voya_Re.  as  evidenced  by  original  account- 
books  still  fotmd  in  the  Spanish  archives;  so 
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thsl  it'WM  a  mere-  reoogniiion  oi  this  drcatn^ 
atance  that  induced  him  to  addfcas  the.  first 
two  lettera  (now  jusllr  iain<ni\  and  tfae.esiJiMt- 
eopies  of  pcinted  editions  of  which  conunand 
tliOuaaiMls  of  doUan  iiota  bodc-fanciers)  nar- 
ratins  hia  ditcovoty  to  those  two  secret  Jewiak 
frwndi,  Luis  de  Santangel,  chaacelhw  of 
Arason,  and  Gabriel  Sanchez,  royal  frcaBdrer. 
In  the  light  of  such  facts  the  late  Herbert  B. 
Ad«i»  wrotC'  that  'not  jewek,  hut  Jens,  viert 
Ae  real  financial  basis  oi  the  first  expedition 
of  Colnmbtia.''  The  revemiDs  needed  to  fit  ottt. 
the  second  expedition  were  secured  fiaai'  tjiit 
proceeds  oi  lihe  property  of  wliich  the  «Xf 
pellcd  Silamsb  Jews  were  despoiied  b^  the -fax 
qoisition  at  the  tiaM  oi  6ttu  eaptilsMin  itom 

In  EpilB  of  probihition&  upon  Jewi^  actile^ 
ment  io'  Danish  'aod  PortngneM  Amenoaj 
many  Jews  rapidly  emigrated  to  the  Mew  World: 
frocn  among  those  ezileil.  froisj  Spain  and 
Portugal;  occasiooall}^  in  spite  oi  the  iiicoi»~ 
sistency  involved,  in  view  of  those  prabibitioBa,. 
Jews  and  Jewesses  worn  forcibly  tiwiqibrted 
to  America  by  the  state  through  the  agency, 
of  the  Inquisition.  B^  1548  Jdws.air  reftrrod 
to  not  Eieiely  as  having  settled  in  Biaoif,  bat 
as  introducing  migar-cuTture  there,  which  they 
transplanted  from'  Madeira.  The  angkins  of 
tobacco. had  been  iairoduced  to  EnropeaBa  even 
before  15tX>  by  Luis  de  Tortes.  a  campanloa. 
of  Colnmbus.  Occasicnally,  enoraions.  sttrtn  of' 
money  had  to  be  raised  and  gtvon  Wi  the  Crown 
in  order  to  effect  snspenmm  or  revocaiions  of 
protnhttioBs  '  upon  Jewish  aettlemeot  in  the 
Spanish  aad  Portuguese  colonies.  But  the:  In- 
gtmitioin  and  its  tartors  were  intrtjditced  even 
into  fte  New  World;  bencc  Jewa  fonnd  it  ad- 
visable to  try  to  conceal  tbcir_faiib:.uivler  the 
cloak  of  Christtanity;  and  it  )s  pnncipaily  iik 
the  records  of  the  loqwdition.  that  we  find 
proofs  of  the  Jbwish  praclicea  of  msny  bi  thae- 
settlers— called  l&rracoe  or  secret- Jevrs —, 
whose  trials  .cmmonty  resntted  in  imprison-' 
ment,  fteqdently  in  death  at  the  sbifce,  and  were 
at  all  events  followed  hyi  toafocatioR  of  their 
property. 

In  Brazilt  Jewish  settlers  activriy  aided  the 
Dutch  in- effecting.  Ibeir' conquest  of  that'coun'- 
try,  about  1^0,  after  which  the  Jews  en  maire 
tht;ew  o&  their  Christian  disgnisc  and  pnblidy 

frofessed  their  own  reJigion.  The  Dutch  West 
ndb.  Company  (q.v.),  which  obtained  the  pro- 
prietotsh4>  of  Brazil,  had  many  iaflnetnial 
Jewish  stockholderB,  and  wider  their  auspices 
large  {numl»ers  of  Jews  from  Porh^l,  Hol- 
land an«l  Germany  emigrated  Jewish  i  resi* 
dents  are,  referred  to  about  1640  as  owmns 
the  principal  sugar-pianEaUona  of  BrsEtJ,  and 
as  heavily  iutersited  in  Che  divnoad  industry 
then  developing  there;  and  there  is  also  evi^ 
dence  that  a  Jewish  litecatwc  fit)ratt|[>ufl  in 
Braail  at  this  time.  Some  idee  of  theu  numr 
bers  may  be  gathered  frwa  the  fact  that'  at 
the  time  of  the  surreader  of  Recife  (Perjum-' 
huco)  to  the  Portuguese,  after  its  recapture 
from  the  Dutch,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
17lh  century,  that  city  alone  contained  about 
5,000  ^ews,  even  after  many  had  departed  from 
the  ciiy.  In  smaller  numbers  they  were  al^o 
established  in  other  cities  of  Bretil,  in  Mexico, 
Pern,  the  West  Indies  and  at  other  points. 
The  Dutch  capitulation  of  Brazil  in  1654  led 


to  tixir  fUght  in  large  numbers  from  that 
country,  their  migrations  leading  them  north- 
ward, particularly  to  the  West  Indies,  and  one 
party  of  refi^ees  even  becomii^  the  nuciens 
of  a  JewiA  settlement  at  New  Aliisterdam 
(Now  York  dty)  in  1654.  Uaay,  however, 
rcmaioed  in  the  South  American  colonies,  and 
their  Jewidi  identity  wa9  gradually  lost  tmder 
the  hostile  inilaences  at  work  The  settlements 
under  Dutch  auspices  at  Surinam,  Cayenne  and 
Ctira^o  are  reserving  of  pariicnbr  attcnticm.  . 
Of  the  professing-  Jewish  inhabitants  now 
to  be  found  in  these  districts,  enumerated  in- 
the  statistics  just  ctmsidered,  verv  few  are  de- 
sceatbnts  of  the  osiginaf  Spanish  settlers,  the 
great  bulk  of  them  being  comparatively  recent 
arrlvak  from  Germany,  Russia  and  Rumania. 
Through  the  munificenoe  of  Baron  de  Hirsdt 
(q.v.)  milliom  vf  dollars  were  employed  about 
U&l;  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  equipment  for 
the  use  of  agHcvItural  colonies  of  Rosstan  Jews 
established  nnder  his  ansinces  in  Argeatxna, 
where  several  dionsand  Jews  settled,  than^ 
they  htive  met  with  only  moderate  success. 

.  W*st  Indies.— Be ferentx  has  already  faceo 
aiade  to  oirly  settleincnts  of  Jews  in  Cuba  and 
other  Wefet  Indian  islands.  "Ilieir  settlemtnt  jn 
Jiunaica  was  particubrly  important  on  account 
of  their  numbers  andthe  once  great  commepcial 
inq>dnance  of  the  island.  For  the  tatter  reason 
dnr  residence  in  tbe  Barbados,  at  Saint  Eus- 
tatim,  Martinique  and  in  the  Danish  West 
Indian  colordea  also'  led  to  important  Conse< 
({KenCes.  Reference  will  be  made  hereafter  to 
this  cirmmstance.  Except  in  Cuba,  the  decline 
o£  the  stove-ttamed  places  commercially  has 
caused  a  decided  diminution  in  the  number  of 
th^  Jewish  inhabitants,  and  to~day  the  chief 
imercBt  in  the  settlaments  is  historical. 

'  Bkdv  Sttdementa  in  the  United  Statoa 
before  wa  Revobttivrtj— There  are  indications 
i>f  some  isohrted  and  casual  arrivals  of  indi- 
vidlial  Jews  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  party 
from  Brazil  i«  colonial  New  York  during  the 
Dutch . regime,  in  1654-;  these  were  in  Maryland, 
Virgtoia,  New  England  and  New  York.  These 
instances  (other  than  those  in  the  Dutch  col- 
ooy)  arc  purely  casual,  however,  and  nnimport- 
ant,  because  Jews  were  not  allowed  at  this 
lime  to  live  as  avowed  Jews  in  airy  of  the 
principal  oountrtcs  that  then  had  colonies  in 
America  except  Holland.  Profaitntions  against 
Aeir  settlemetit  were  in  force  (though  occa- 
sionally i^orcd.)  in  Spain,  FortuRal,  England, 
afMl  to  some  extent  in  France.  Hcdland  alone 
at  this  time  welcomed  the  Jewish  refugfce,  to 
her  great  commercial  advantage ;  and  this 
"common  harbor  of  all  opinions  and  of  all 
heresies"  was,  logically  enough,  destined  to  es- 
tablish a  ^ecedent  for  grantiiw  religiaus  lib~ 
criy  also  in  the  New  World.  It  is  true  that 
ii|  New  Netherlands  Gov.  Peter  Stuyvesant 
f«3,v.)  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Jewish  ar- 
rivals, as  were  also  some  oi  the  early  Dutdh 
ecdestastical  authorities ;  but  thanlcs  to  the 
lording  and  humanizing  influence  of  commerce, 
aid  to  Jewish  holdings  of  stock  in  the  Dutch 
West  ladia'  Company,  the  directors  of  that 
company,  %  April  1655,  instructed  thdr  gov-- 
emor  that'  the  "Jews  sludl  have  permission  to 
sail  to  and  trade  in  New  Netherlands,  ami  to 
live-  and  remain  there,  iMovided  the  poor  among 
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them  shall  not  become  a  burden  to  the  com- 
pany, or  to  the  community,  but  be  supported  by 
tbeir  own  nation"  ;  and  Stuyyesant  was  strongly 
reproved  soon  after  for  seekinn  to  thwart  these 
dearly  expressed  wishes  of  the  company.  This 
grant  was  commemorated  in  1905  by  a  wide- 
scaled  celebration  throughout  the  country  of  the 
"2S0th  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  the 
Jews  in  the  United  States.'*  The  emancipation 
of  Jews  was,  however,  only  gradual;  certain 
reslrictions  were  continued  throuErh  the  whole 
colonial  period,  ihou^  they  decreased  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  importance.  Public  wor- 
ship, as  distinguished  from  private  religious 
services,  was  forbidden  them  till  near  the  dose 
of  the  I7th  century,  as  was  also  selling  at 
retail,  and  certain  political  rights  of  citizenship 
were  also  denied;  but  these  restrictions  in  the 
course  of  time  were  largely  removed  in  prac- 
tice, so  that  the  adoption  of  the  first  constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  Revolutionary 
period,  which  established  absolute  religious  li^ 
crty,  conferred  in  effect  few,  if  any,  priviieges 
on  the  Jewish  residents  of  that  State  which  they 
had  not  already  virtually  enjoyed.  In  the  iti- 
Krior  the  number  of  Jewish  re^dents  had 
grown  somewhat  by  emigration  from  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland  and  also  from  EoRland. 
which,  under  Cromwell,  readmitted  the  Jews 
soon  after  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  New 
Netherlands;  but  the  increase  in  numbers 
throiigh  immigration  was  not  great  till  after 
ISOO,  for  there  were  few  Jews  in  England,  and 
Still  fev/er  who  desired  to  emigrate  from  there, 
while  emigration  lo  New  York  and  New  Fng- 
land  prior  to  the  above  date  from  any  of  the 
other  designated  coimtries  was  very  small. 

To  Newport^  R.  I.,  Jews  emigrated  very 
soon  after  they  first  settled  in  New  Amsterdam, 
and  Roger  Williams  (q.v.)  in  terms  included 
them  in  his  program  for  establi^ing  a  colony 
where  religious  liberty  would  he  accorded  to  all 
sects  and  creeds.  In  the  course  of  time  th^ 
erected  a  synagofcue  here  also,  as  well  as  in  New 
York,  and  established  a  community  which  con- 
tributed most  materially  to  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  Newport,  which  city  far  outrivaled 
New  York  for  some  decades  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  until,  during  that  struggle,  its  shipping 
interests  received  a  blow  from  which  they  never 
wholly  recovered.  Here,  also,  there  were  some 
retrogressions  during  the  colonial  jwriod  from 
Roger  Williams'  enlightened  declaration  of 
principles ;  but  on  the  whole,  Jews  were  most 
prosperous  residents  of  Newport  during  the 
latter  portion  of  the  colonial  period.  Even 
though  the  colony  never  was  numerous,  it  em- 
braced such  merchant  princes  as  Aaron  Loper 
and  Jacob  Rodrigues  Rivera,  and  its  fortunes 
were  commemorated,  after  all  the  old-time  resi- 
dents had  departed,  iti  Longfellow's  famous 
lines  on  'The  Jewish  Cemetery  at  Newport.' 
Already  in  the  colonial  period  Jewish  settlers 
occasionally  found  their  way  into  Connecticut, 
also  to  Boston,  and  even,  it  would  seem,  to 
Maine,  but  they  were  very  tew  in  number,  and 
the  present  Jewish  residents  of  New  England 
date  almost  entirely  from  the  period  of  German 
settlement  after  1843,  followed  by  a  much  more 
considerable  Polish  and  Russian- Jewish  settle- 
ment toward  the  end  of  the  l9th  century. 
About  1820  Maj.  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  at  one 
time  United  States  consul  to  Tunis,  developed 


a  fantastic  plan  for  founding  a  Jewish  state 
for  the  oppressed  Jews  of  other  lands  under 
Iiis  own  'judgeship,"  near  Niagara  Falls,  at  a 
place  he  named  'Ararat,  City  of  Refuge,*  and 
attempted  to  tax  all  the  jews  tbrou^tout  th« 
world  for  this  purpose,  but  tbo  scheme  merely 
aroused  amused  attention.  Other  less  am- 
bitious early  colonization  sdMines  also  were 
formed. 

Pennsylvania,  under  William  Penn's  gener- 
ous plan  for  founding  a  home  for  victims  of 
persecution,  attracted  Jewish  settlers,  and  in 
die  early  decades  of  the  18th  century  a  little 
Stream  of  immigration  began  which  brought  a 
number  of  German,  English  and  Polish  Jewish 
settlers  to  Philadelphia,  whose  numbers  were 
increased,  after  the  capture  of  New  York  by 
the  British  in  1776,  by  the  arrival  of  Portuguese 
Jews  from  that  city.  The  Jewish  settlement  is 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  made  shortly  before  the 
American  Revolution^  and  there  was  a  small 
Jewish  immigratian  into  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, with  oommunities  in  Schaefersville,  Bos- 
ton, Baltimore  and  Richmond.  Before  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  a  Portuguese  synagogue 
had  been  erected  in  Philadelphia;  soon  a  Ger- 
man Jewish  congregation  was  established 
there;  and  about  the  same  period  one  was 
erected  in  Richmond.  Va.  The  la»rs  of  Mary- 
land prohibited  Jewish  settlement,  and  as  early 
as  1658,  Dr.  Jacob  Lumbrow>,  'the  Jew  physi- 
cian,' %uTed  there  as  defendant  in  a  blasfihemy 
trial,  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Baltimore 
is  of  particular  interest  because  it  was  the  only 
dty  in  the  United  States  in  which  systematic 
and  long-continued  efforts  were  necessary,  sub- 
sequent to  the  Revolution,  in  order  to  secure 
full  dvil  and  political  rights  for  Jews  as  such ; 
they  acquired  them  finally  in  1826.  Georma. 
attracted  Jews  almost  immediately  after  the 
founding  of  the  colony,  parties  of  both  Ger- 
man and  Portuguese  Jewish  settlers  having  ar- 
rived at  Savannah  in  1733.  Some  of  these  were 
indigent  Jews,  who  were  assisted  to  emigrate 
bv  coreligionists  in  England.  Off-shoots  frtMD 
this  colony  migrated  to  South  Carolina  before 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  and  a  congre- 
gation was  formed  in  Charieston  in  1750.  By 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  for  some  dec- 
ades thereafter,  Charleston  contained  one  of 
the  most  important  and  prosperous  Jewish 
communities  in  the  United  States.  In  both  of 
these  colonies  Jews  seem  to  have  figured  as 
holders  of  responsible  dvil  office  before  the 
dose  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  various  places  which  contained  Jewish 
commimities  prior  to  the  Revolution  have  now 
been  enumerated;  the  total  Jewish  population 
embraced  in  them  and  in  other  and  more  iso- 
lated settlements  was,  as  seen,  somewhat  less 
than  3,000  in  the  year  1800. 

Interior  Settlements. —  Space  does  not  per- 
mit consideration  of  the  various  Jewish  settle- 
ments and  their  date  of  establishment  outside 
of  the  limits  of  the  13  colonies.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  Jewish  residents  of  the  United  States 
still  reside  along  the  eastern  coast-line.  In 
time,  the  westward  movement  carried  Jewish 
settlers  along  with  it,  some  into  interior  cities 
in  the  original  13  State^  others  farther  west. 
In  fact  during  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  Gratz,  Pranks,  Simon  and  Henry  fam- 
ilies, in  conjunction  with  George  Croghan  and 
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otfiers,  did  itroch  to  open  up  the  territory  west 
of  the  Hississtppi.  By  1800  there  were  several 
Jewish  residents  at  Pittsbnrgh.  Judah  Touro 
(q.v.),  the  weU-known  Jewish  philanthropist, 
went  to  New  Orleans  about  1801,  and  Jews 
were  destined,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
19th  century,  to  achieve  considerable  political 
distinction  there,  though  probably  there  were 
some  Jewish  settlers  in  the  Lmrisiana  Territory 
nearly  a  century  earlier,  who  were  persecuted 
by  reason  of  the  prohibitions  in  the  French 
"Code  Noir"  upon  Jewish  settlement.-  The  6rst 
indisputable  Jewish  resident  of  Kentucky  seems 
to  have  settled  there  about  1806.  Ohio  appears 
to  have  received  its  first  Jewish  residents 
about  1817-19  and  after  1830  a  considerable 
tide  of  German-Jewish  hnmigration  flowed  to- 
ward Cincinnati.  In  Illinois,  which  has  to-day 
a  considerable  number  of  Jewish  inhabitants 
espedaily  in  and  about  Chicago,  the  first  Jew- 
ish senler  probably  arrived  about  1841 ;  and 
after  a  coiq>le  of  years,  nnmbers  of  German 
Jews  began  to  come.  A  little  later  this  same 
tide  reached  Detroit,  Mich.  Texas,  while 
still  belonging  to  Mexico,  had  quite  a  contin- 
gent of  Jewish  settlers,  who  began  to  arrive 
about  1821.  California  attracted  a  considerable 
number  of  Jews  at  the  time  of  (he  gold  discov- 
ery in  1849,  and  in  1^0  they  had  two  congre- 
gations m  San  Francisco.  It  will  be  observed' 
that  the  great  majority  of  Jews  in  the  United 
States  are  to  be-  found  in  the  large  cities,  due 
largely  to  prohibition  abroad  in  Russia  and 
Rumania  on  their  owning  land  and  living  out- 
side of  specified  urban  sections,  which  habits 
the  immigrants  carry  with  them  to  this  coun- 
try. 

The  rwKlionai^  movoKMni  that  foHowedthe 
Napoleonio  wars  m  G«nnany,  early  in  the  IWi 
century,  and  particularly  the  barbarous  Jewish 
marriage  laws  of  some  of  the  German  siata 
(wfaidi,Bmone  numerals  disabiiittes  from  which 
Jews  sutfered,  were  possibly  the  most  objec- 
tionable, as  the^  forbade  more  than  a  eertaia 
Dumber  of  Jewish  eoupks  to  live  in  any  dia- 
tricl),  sreatly  stimnlated  German  Jewish  cbu- 
gration  to  tbe  United. Stales  from  about  1815. 
After  the  revolutions  of  1&18  tke  political  asd 
economic  itnreat  in  Germany  and  thFoughout 
Europe  caused  a  particularljr  valuable  and  in- 
telligent class  of  Jewish  immigrants  to  t:ome  to 
this  country,  including,  in  addition  to  Gerauns, 
also  Hungarians,  Poles  and  Bidtcmian*;  wbile 
after  1881  the  Rnssian- Jewish  csodus  assumed 
lar^e  dimensions,  and  the  Rjimanlan-^Jewish 
emigration  began,  to  be  heavy  about  1900.  Tbe 
volume  of  these  tides  can  be  gauged  by  com- 
paring the  estimates  of  Jewish  iwpulation  at 
various  periods,  already  quoted,  with  these  va- 
rious dates.  Ifle  forced  emigration  of  recent 
years  from  Russia  and  Rumania  has  natunilly 
had  tbe  effect  of  bringing  to  these  ^ores  per- 
sons less  adequately  equipped,  and  who  had 
known  fewer  opportUDities  for  development 
and  self- improvement  than  the  earlier  immi- 
grants, generally  speaking,  had  enjoyed,  but 
tneir  Americanization  and  progress  here  have 
'       1  phenomenal. 


ready  been  made  to  early  Jewish  activities  in 
the  field  of  commerce,  exhibited  in  Brazil  and 
the  West  Indies  particularly.  It  is  most  im- 
portant here  to  note  the  consequences  which 


followed  the  dispersion  of  the  Jew^  throughout 
so  many  different  lands  and  districts,  resulting 
in  their  opening  of  international  and  intercolo- 
nial trade  relations  with  each  other  long  before 
those  having  no  such  ties  of  relationship  or 
confidence,  and  no  such  common  language  or 
commercial  abilities,  were  ready  for  any  sue!^ 
mutual  intercourse.  The  result  was  diat  in 
early  colonial  days  Jews  were  pioneers  and 
prime  promoters  of  intercolonial  and  foreign 
commerce  in  Americ^  which  became  not  mer^ 
profitable,  but  actually  indispensable,  for  the 
maiiiienance  of  the  colonies.  The  most  distant' 
points  thus  became  interlinked  by  means  of 
their  Jewish  residents.  Every  industry  and 
brandi  of  trade  engbged  their  attention.  Among 
persons  who  were  particularly  prominent  in 
these  fields,  besides  Ljpea,  Rivera  and  Touro, 
already  referred  to,  were  Lewis  Gomez  and  bis 
»ns,  who  were  exporters  of  wheat  on  a-  very 
larse  scale  in  colonial  New  Yai^  early  in  mt 
ISth  century;  Hayman  Levy,  the  fur  dealer  of 
New  York,  who  had  close  relations  with  ^ 
Indians  and  was  at  one  time  the  employer  of 
the  first  John  Jacob  Astor;  David  Gradis  of 
Bordeaux,  who  is  described  as  having  "con- 
trolled the  trade  of  France  with  the  West 
Indies,'  in  the  18th  century,  the  Graties,  etc.: 
Aaron  Loper  of  Newport  had  a  fleet  of  over  30 
vessels  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  engaged' 
in  trade  between  Newport,  the  West  Lndies  nnd 
Africa.  Newport  Jews  also  created  ibe  sper- 
maceti industry.  Jews  were  among  the  fo.uad- 
ers  of  (he  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  one  figures  on  its  seal  as  a  member  o£  tlW' 
Qoaimittee  receiving  ltd  chaiter  from  the  cdoiual 
governor.  They  were  also  among  the  founders 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  over 
that  time  have  boen  growing  in  import- 


ance in  America  as  bankets,  brokers,  financiers 
and  railroad  magnates.  They  have  been  par- 
ticularly infiuentiHl  in  certain  lines  of  trade. 


eluding  the  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee, 
jewelry,  leallier,  hides,  meat-packing  and  cloth- 
ing industries  and  department- store  activities. 

_The  Jews  of  America  have  prodiKcd  distin- 
guished inventors,  lawyers,  physicians,  rabbis. 
journalists,  sdentists,  artists,  dramatists  ana 
professors  filling  chairs  at  all  the  leading  uni- 
versities, far  in  excess  of  the  proportional  num- 
ber of  their  race  in  the  population  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  targe  immigration 
of  unskilled  laborers  into  the  United  States 
has  led  to  the  employment  of  thousands  of  Jews 
here  in  every  industrial  pursuit,  frequently  at 
the  start  under  unfavorable  conditions. 

Jews  in  the  Army,  Navy  and  Public  Serv- 
ice Generally.— Prior  to  the  American  Rtvo- 
Intiori  there  were  Jews  servinjt  in  the  militia 
and  in  the  colonial  vrars.  During  the  Revohi- 
tionary  War,  their  numbers  on  the  army  rOtls 
far  exceeded  their  ratio  to  the  total  population 
and  a  number  achieved  distinction  above  the 
tanks.  The  New  York  Jewish  congregation' 
concluded,  by  a  decisive  majority  vote,  to  <fis- 
band,  rather  than  to  sacrifice  patriotism  on  the 
ahar  of  refigion  and  many  of  its  members  fled 
to  Philadehinia,  jUstprior  to  the  British  occu- 
pancy of  New  York,  In  the  South  a  corps  oF 
volunteer  infantry,  known  as  Captain  Lushing- 
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J^ffjMtmwt  of  1765,  Ain9iiff  those  onthc  Revo- 
lutiDnary  rolls  who  adueved  military  distmi:-. 
turn  axe  Col.  Solomon  Bush;  Coi.  David  S.. 
Flanks,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Arnold  be-. 
fore  the  letter's  treason,  and  who  was  the 
hearer  ai  the  signed  definitive  treaty  of  pace, 
scot  abroad  by  Congress  for  delivery  there; 
Isaac  Franks,  who  became  colonel  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's volunteers  soon  after  the  Revolution. 
after  having  served  long  during  the  war  in  the 
ranks;  Capt.  Jacob  de  la  Hotta;  U»ior  Kqw»; 
Lieutenant  Seixas;  and  Deputy  Comtnissary-, 
General  of  Issues  Sheftall,  of  Georgia.  During 
our  War  of  1812  and  the  M«xican  War  naDy; 
lews  lerved  in  the  ranks  and  ocaasiDniLlly  as 
hinders  of  important  military  positions ;  while 
during  lie  Civil  War  the  number  of  Jewish 
scddieis  in  [he  field  far  exceeded  (heii  ratio  to 
th«  wlbole  popalation  of  the  oaunliy,  and  they 
hMi  military  pa5ition«  from  brigadier-genenU 
down.  Httn.  Sioi6n  Wolf,  in  his  work,  <The 
Americas  Jcv  as  Patriot,  Soldier  and  Citizen,' 
haK  by  tneuis  of  enertooUs  labor  and  investi- 

Stion,  collected  avaiiable  name*  and  records  o£ 
wifih  aoMMn  in  the  Eedcral  army  and  navy, 
in  which  he  reports  that  dnring  the  Civil  War 
no  fewer  than  7,684  Jews  servedi  and  even'thbse 
numbers  are   necessarily  incomelctc.     As  tlid 

Sews  were  Union  men  in  die  North,  it  thoi£ 
viag  in  the  South  gencraliy  espoused  Ike  CMisa 
of  the  Confederacy  and  Mr.  Wolf's  figures  in- 
clude less  than  2,000  Confederate  Jewish  sol- 
diers. The  number  included  by  him  as  senringi 
in  the  Union  and  Confederate  navies  {s'ret»- 
tirely  smaller.  A  simitar  list  of  Jews  who 
served  during  the  Spanish- American  War  •ttM 
been  compiled  ('American  Jewlsh'Year  Book* 
IPOO-fll.  pp.  527-622),  snd  includes  thousand!  of 
names.again  exceeding  the  rehitfve  ratio  based  oft 
that  of  the  total  number  of  persons  scrvfng  to  tlw 
total  population;  and  President  Roosevelt,  years 
later,  felt  called  upon  to  complinient  them  piib- 
iidy  upon  their  bravery,  as  indicated  by  in-. 
stances  of  Jews  who  served  under  him  and 
were  commended  for  gallantry.  Neither  hat* 
Jews  failed  to  enlist  in  our  navy,  for  since  the 
latter  was  instituted,  a  nmnber  of  Jtws  have 
notably  risen  from  the  files  to  naval  distinction, 
as  wimess  the  careers  of  Captain  Ettlng.Uaj. 
David  M.  Cohen  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  Capt.  Levi  M.  Harby,  Capt.  Jonas  P. 
Levy  and  'Commodore*  Unah  P.  Levy,  who 
at  the  time  of  hie  death  in  1862  was  the  rank-. 
ing  ofiicer  in  the  United  States  navy_,  Rear- 
Admiral  Marix  and  Captain  Zaiinski,  Nor 
have  Jews  failed  to  render  the  Kpv«rnment  sig- 
nal services  in  private  life.  Hiyra  Salorpon, 
the  associate  of  Robert  Morris  and'  Madisoii, 
was  broker  to  the  Office  of  Finance,  and  it 
was  through  his  hands  that  the  loans  from 
France  and  Holland  to  the  infant  republic 
passed:  he  made  heavy  advances  to  the  gov- 
ernment, which  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
indebted  to  him  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  which  lui,ve  never  been  repaid,  in  spite 
of  reputed  Coi^ressional  reports  in  favor  of 
the  claim.  Dunng  the  Revolutionary  period, 
there  were  siill  others  who  aided  the  govern- 
ment's hazardous  financial  fortunes.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  Jewish  patriots  of  the 
Revolution  stands  Francis  Salvador,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Provincial 
Congress  and  of  the  General  \&scmbly  of  that 


State.  On  the  other  hand  there  were,  naturally 
enough,  also  a  few  Tories  among  the  Jews, 
chief  among  whom  were  David  Franks  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  had  been  British  commissary- 
general,  durin))  the  French  and  Indian  War,  lo- 

f ether  with  his  father,  Jacob  Franks.  David 
ranks'  daughter,  Rebecca  Franks,  was  one  of 
the  leading  belles  and  wits  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  Yofk  during  the  Revolution-  A  number 
of  Jews  have  served  in  Cwgress,  both  in  the 
Sienate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
most  prominent  among  them  having  been  Judah 
P.  Benjamin  (q.v.),  who  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  to  become  Attornc^General,  Sccre- 
ta*y  of  War  and  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Confederate  $tates  and  suhsefluemW  became 
leader  of  the  English  bar.  Severai  Jews  have 
been  United  States  min^tws  to  fore^m  coun- 
tries and  -consuls-general,  ope  of  the  former, 
Oscar  S.  Stiiaus,  now  being  a  member  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbiiraiion  at  The  Hague, 
and  having  been  Secretary  of  Ccoamerce  and 
Labor  uaoer  President  Roos«veli.  Many  have 
been  judges  in  different  States,  and  several  have 
been  atiorneys-general  of  their  States,  and  L<kus 
D.  Brandeis^  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson 
as  jusdce  of  the  United  States  Suprewe  Court. 
Soverjtl  have  held  the  a&:e  of  governor  in 
American  States,  and  a  number  have  been 
mayors  of  leading  cities,  while  many  others 
have  held  local  and  State  offices.  Among  those 
who  rendered  our  government  most  valuable 
services  in  trying  financial  times  are  J.  a  W. 
Seli^an  &  Co.  Severe!  Jews,  »articuUrly 
Morttc  Pinner,  David  Einhoro  wd  U-  Heilprio, 
www  active  workers  iior  individual  liberty  in 
the  ami- slavery  movemeM. 

GlutridM  and  Olbsr  IiutkaticBS.— The 
Jewish '.charities  of  the  United  States  are  nn- 
eVuled  in  mgnitudfe  ^td  effidcacy,  compared 
wilk  the  lolft)  Jewisk  p^ulatioo-  Naturally 
enou^  the  enormous  ckocIms.  of  wtB-nigh  in- 
digsnt  Jews  to  diese  shores  has  greai^  increased 
the  burden  falling  on  ihetr  more  fortunate  co- 
rets^onists.  Hie  amenortt  disbursed  hr  Ac  or- 
gaaned  Jewish  diaritiea  in  New  Yotk  city 
alone  exoEcds  $3,000*000  per  annnnt  and  are  of 
the  most  varied  character.  The  pure  milk  de- 
pots opened  by  Nathan  Straus,  at  a  heavy  cost, 
m  New  York —  an  eKanfrie  which  has  been 
followed  in  other  cMes  — Is  one  of  the  most 
effective  forms  of  charhaMe  endeavor  and  has 
saved  thousands  of  infant  lives.  Various 
Jews  of  the  United  States  have  contributed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  at  a  time  bi 
individual  instances  to  charitable  purposes,  best 
known  among  whom  is  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of 
New  York,  who  is  credited  with  observance  of 
ihe  old  Jewish  practice  of  pvirg  a  tithe 
of  his  income  to  charity,  ASout  ^,000.000 
were  raised  by  the  Jews  of  the  United  States 
for  the  relief  of  their  coreligionists  in  the  mar 
ione  in  1914^18,  besides  lafge  contributions  to 
non-Jewish  war  relief  funds.  The  arbitration 
movement  for  settling  controversies  between 
capital  and  labor,  known  as  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion, has  enlisted  several  Jews  in  its  directorate. 
The  Jfwish  ,charittes  of  the  United  States  are 
being  Gystemalized'  and  organised  more  and 
more  from  year  to  year;  aid  is  heing  afforded 
hy  the  annual  national  conferences .  of  Jew-ish 
charities  and  the  Industrial  Removal  Office  has 
opened  o£i;^s  Ihrouphout  the  United  States  to 
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aid  indigetii  imtiilgraiits  bfter  vriral,  to  »edt 
locations  {or  ibtro  in  t^  interior  of  the  oom|'> 
try  wid  thus  relieve  the  coRgesmm  of  the  larfw 
Hastem  cities.  Special  edEorU  hav^also  been 
made  to  promote  agrncidtiiial  sureuita  imoDa 
the  Jews  of  the  Uniieil  States,  and  to  entiatmg4 
indusirial  aCtiviiiea  among  them.  Of  ooune  M 
the  local  New  York  dbarities  deal  paiticulaTly 
with  recent  arrivals,  but  the  Baron  de  Hirach 
Fund,  the  Hebrew  Shelterii4;  and  lunngrant 
Aid  Society,  the  Council  of  Jewish  Wonien,  the 
Clara  de  Hireda  Home^  the  Hannah  I^v«>- 
bur^  Home  and  the  Educational  Alliuiee  cs* 
pecially  addresG  their  efForts  toward  theoi.  In 
1911  the  United  States  abipfaied  her  treaty 
with  Russia,  because  Ruwia  declined  to. treat 
Axnerican  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith,  holding 
our  passports,  on  a  parity  with  citizens  pi  olhcz 
faiths,  and  refused  to  permit  them  to  e»ter  Rus- 
sia under  the  treaty  concessions.  In  Secretary 
Hay's  Rumanian  note  of  .1902  and  on  other 
occasions,  the  Umied  Stales  lought  to  secure 
full  rights  for  persecuted  Jews  abroad  See 
article  Jewish  CHABmES  in  this  section. 

A  number  of  very  brge  nuiiual  benefit  and 
mutual  development  societies,  taking  the  form 
of  fraleraities  and  Jewish  lodges,  exist  within 
the  United  States  and  do  much  good,  chief 
^mong  them  being  the  IndcpenOent  Order 
B'liai  B'rilh,  Indwendenl  Order  Brith  Abra- 
ham, the  Indejiendent  Order  Free  Sons  of  Is- 
rael, the  Arbeiter  Ring  and  the  Independent 
Order  Sons  of  Benjamin.  The  recently  organ- 
ized Zionist  movement  has  appealed  greatly 
to  many  thousands  of  Jews  in  America,  par- 
ticularly to  the  more  orthodox  and  they  nave 
organized  numerous  societies  to  aid  in  estab- 
lishing a  Jewish  stale,  in  Palestine  or  else- 
where, for  the  benefit  of  the  persecuted  Jews 
of  eastern  Europe.  Several  Jewish  theologicaj 
scmmaries  are  maintained  in  the  United  States, 
one  in  Cincinnati,  by  the  reform  wing,  called 
the  Hebrew  Union  College,  sustained  by  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
which  was  founded  by  Isaac  M.  Wise,  and  of 
which  Dr.  K.  Kohler  is  president,  ana  an  or- 
thodox seminary  in  New  York  called  the  Jew- 
ish Theological  Seminary,  of  whidi  the  late 
Dr.  Solomon  Schechter  was  president.  Be- 
sides the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations, there  exists  an  'American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee,' with  branches  in  the  various  States,  in 
which  the  orthodox  Jews  are  more  fully  repre- 
sented; for  a  mimher  of  years  Judge  Mayer 
Sulzberger  of  Philadelphia  was  presidetit  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Louis  Marshall'  of  New 
York  city.  A  Rabbinical  Conference  called  to- 
gether Iw  Dr.  K.  Kohler  In  conjunction  with 
Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  and  Dr.  S.  Hlrsch  at  Pitts- 
burgh in  1885,  adoptell  a  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples for  the  Reform  wing  in  Ameriean  Juda- 
ism. A  "Jewish  Publication  Sodety"  was 
founded  in  1888  and  has  issued  many  Jewish 
works,  and  the  'Jewish  Encyclopedia'  in  13 
volumes  was  issued  in  America,  with  a  new 
Jewish  Bible  translation  as  a  close  second,  the 
most  important  Jewish  work  published  in  tnotl- 
em  rhnes.  Numerous  Jewish  newspapers  arQ 
issued,  including  a  number  of  dailies  in 
Yiddish. 
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n.  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  TH«  JSW» 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD.  With  the 
voluntary  and  enforced  emigration  which  marks 
the  Jew  in  CTcry  age,  anfl  to  which  the  past 
century  was  as  little  an  exception  as  the  present 
bids  likely  lo  prove,  it  is  difficult  to  regard  the 
status  of  the  Jews  as  fixed  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  population  is  as  shifting  as  condi- 
tions. Within  the  past  three  and  a  half  decades 
there  has  been  a  Jewish  migration  of  fiJly 
2,500,000  from  eastern  Europe  to  western  lands, 
and  across  the  sea  to  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, Australia  and  South  Africa.  Even  if  the 
new  environment  be  permanent  adai>talion 
ttjees  time,  and  one  must  be  prepared  for  in- 
equalities to  many  ways.  Yet  it  is  possible  lo 
give  an  accurate  and  (airly  cdmprefaensive 
sketch  of  the  present-day  slatns  oi  the  Jews 
in  every  land. 

AoatniUa.'— In  the  gradual  settlement  Jew- 
ish merchattts  and  men  of  affairs  took  a  prom- 
inent part,  and  as  a  result  they  hdve  entered 
largeiy  into  colonial,  life,  and  form  an  import- 
ant factor  in  its  prosperi^..  Their  populatioit 
b  abont  20,000,  with  the  greater  number  in 
New  South  Wales  (7,000),  Victoria  (6^00), 
New  Zeahmd  (3,000),  with  communities  in 
South  and  West  Australia,  Qtieensland  and 
Tasmania.  The  discDvery  of  gold  in  1892  drew 
emigrants  to  West  Australia^  and  a  flourishidg 
Jewish  congregation  exists  in  Perth^.  althiiuga 
in  is  liable  lo  decline,  if  the  mines  cease  to  at- 
Mact,  as  luppcned  in  Coolgardie,  where  the 
synagogiK  bmtt  m  1896  was  sold  for  a  Uasoitic 
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hall,  owing  to  lessening  numbers.  Thronghont 
Australia,  in  most  of  the  capitals  and  many  of 
die  smaller  towns,  Jews  hkve  been  mayors; 
the  agent-gen eralslup  of  New  South  Wales  has 
been  held  by  Sir  Saul  Samuel  and  Sir  Julian 
Salomons.  oCany  have  sat  in  the  various  Par- 
liaments, and  some  have  been  colonial  min- 
isters; for  example,  V.  L.  Solomon  (1899), 
Premier  of  South  Australia,  and  Sir  John 
Vogel,  long  Premier  of  New  Zealand.  In 
Adelaide  J.  Lazar,  J.  M.  Solomon  and  Lewis 
Cohen  (13S3-84)  have  been  mayors;  M.  Laza- 
ms  has  been  president  of  its  Ch^ber  of  Manu- 
factures. In  Metbonrne  Eklward  Cohen  was 
tbree  times  mayor,  E.  L.  Zox  being  his  suc- 
cessor in  Parliament.  I.  A,  Isaacs  was  attor- 
ney-general (18W-99),  his  brother  J.  I.  was  a 
meinber  of  Parliament  (18M),  other  members 
being  N.  Steinfetd  of  Balkrat,  Joseph  Stein- 
berg of  Bendigo,  F.  J.  Levien  of  Ge«long, 
Theo.  and  B.  J.  Fink  and  D.  B.  Laiarus.  In 
Sydney  the  name  of  J.  G.  Raphael  is  preserved 
in  several  of  its  streets;  he  with  Charles  Col- 
lins, L.  W.  Levy  and  J.  J.  Cohen  occupied 
official  positions ;  George  j.  Cohen,  Richard 
Gotthelf  and  other  Jews  were  presidents  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  H.  E.  Cohen  was 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  In 
I90S  J.  J.  Cohen,  Daniel  Levi  and  A.  E.  Collins 
were  members  of  the  legislative  assembly.  It 
must  be  added  that  intermarriages  have  been 
very  frequent  in  Australia,  particularly  in 
Sydney.  Exceedingly  handsome  synagogues 
are  in  Sydney  and  Melbonnie,  and  smaller  ones 
elsewhere.  The  better  class  of  Jews  are  well 
represented  in  professional  and  mercantile  life. 
In  1912  Arthur  M.  Myers  was  called  to  the 
New  Zealand  cabinet,  and  Hyman  Herman  ap- 
pointed government  director  of  Geological  Sur- 
Tf7  odE  Victoria.  In  1913  John  Uonash  of  Vic- 
toria made  brigadier-general;  1916^  major- 
general  in  the  European  War. 

Africa. —  It  is  not  easy  to  give  exact  statis- 
tics  as  to  the  Jews  in  Africa,  but  to  follow  the 
figures  given  by  Isador  Loeb,  about  25  years 
ago  their  numbers  were  then  468,000 —  the 
population  of  the  different  localities  being 
Abyssinia,  200,000  (a  palpable  exaggeration) ; 
Algeria  and  Sahara,  43,500;  Cape  Colony,  1,500 
(since  then  increased  probably  lo  50,000)  ; 
Egvpt,  8,000;  Morocco,  100,000;  Tripoli,  60,000. 
and  Tunis,  55,000.  In  Abyssinia  exists  a  colony 
of  Jews  called  Falashas,  ^emigrants,"  who  have 
other  appellations  in  different  parts  of  the 
eountry.  Their  origin  is  obscure,  but  they  pre- 
serve Jewish  cust<»ns.  Agriculture  is  their 
chief  occupation.  They  are  ignorant  of  He- 
brew, but  preserve  the  Mosaic  religion  based 
upon  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 
They  are  found  in  various  districts  of  Abys- 
sinia and  have  had  an  eventful  hbtory.  In 
Algeria,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  greatly 
improved  by  the  French  conquest,  and  their  re- 
ligious status  is  on  a  par  with  the  lews  of 
France.  The  consistory  of  Algiers  has_  five 
congregations  and  14  outlying  ccHitm unities; 
Conslantine's  includes  21  communities  and  Oran 
38.  In  1891  Leroy-Beaulieu  gave  a  total  Jew- 
ish population  of  47,564.  Practically  due  to 
M.  Drumont  and  the  French  Clericals  anti- 
Semitism  raged  in  Algiers  for  some  years,  but 
has  grown  less  violent  Of  the  Jews  of  Algiers 
a  recent  census  showed  a  large  proportion  fol- 


lowed handknfts.  It  has  19  synagogues,  U 
being  private.  In  Smth  Africa  the  Jewish 
population  may  be  stated  to  have  reached 
nearly  50,000,  inclti(Kng  the  Transwal,  25,000; 
Cape  Colony.  22,000;  N*ial.  2,00a  Cape  Town 
has  four  synagogues,  and  ihey  are  scattered  in 
every  district,  the  laivc  influx  of  Russians  be- 
ing noticeable.  Kimberiey's  synagt^ue  has  a 
memorial  tablet  to  Jewish  officers  and  soldiers 
who  fell  in  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  Natal  has 
two  syn^ogues.  Jonas  Bergthal  (1820-1901) 
was  a  member  of  the  assembly,  while  in 
the  Wi  A.  Fas*  and  M.  G.  Levy  held  official 
positions;  in  the  Orange  Free  State  Isaac  Bau- 
mann  was  twice  mayor  of  Bloemfontein ;  it. 
Leviscar  and  W.  Ehrich  have  had  civic  honors. 
In  the  Transvaal  the  Jews  enjoy  a  large  share 
of  prosperilT,  and  among  the  men  of  prom- 
inence can  be  mentioned  Samuel  Marks,  the 
Bamatos,  Neumann,  Albu,  Eckstein,  Alfred 
Beit.  In  the  Boer  War  about  2,800  Jews 
fought  on  the  British  side  and  many  were  tn 
the  Boer  ranks.  Jewish  services  are  held  in 
Rhodesia,   where   communities    are   growitig^ 
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Lourenco  Marques.  There  are  numerous  Zion- 
ist societies,  and  the  religious  training  of  the 
young  is  steadily  improving. 

In  E^Tjt,  according  to  the  census  of  1907, 
the  Jewish  population  numbers  38,635,  of  v^om 
half  are  t»tives,  half  strangers.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  has  been  greatly  improved  of 
late  decades  owing  to  the  work  of  ^he  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle  (q.v.),  which  established 
many  schools,  Cairo  has  10^  synagogues  in  all, 
with  10,000  Jewish  inhabitants,  Morocco  had 
in  the  SCs  of  the  last  century  about  40,000  Jews, 
although  widely  varying  estimates  are  gjven. 
They  are  of  two  classes:  the  descendants  of  the 
early  settlers,  who  are  found  mostly  in  the 
Alias  and  hilly  section;  and  of  those  who 
sought  shelter  in  Morocco  from  Spain  and 
Forti^l.  The  former,  speaking  the  Berber, 
are  antagonistic  to  modern  ideas;  the  latter 
form  a  progressive  settlement,  many  speakii^ 
Spanish.  In  the  ports  they  are  fair  linguists, 
business,  particularly  in  Mogador 


tection  all  suiter  from  Moorish  icquatice,  and 
are  conRned  in  the  Mellah,  or  Ghetto,  of  each 
town.  Such  treatment  has  not  been  without 
its  eftcct  in  making  a  spiritless  people,  who 
live  in  poverty,  largely  due  to  early  child' 
marriages,  while  sui>erstitions  abound.  The 
Jews  of  Tripoli  number  about  20,(X)0  and  share 
the  superstitions   of   their  environment     They 


eighboring  towns.  Tunis,  a  dependency 
of  France  since  1881.  grants  equal  privileges 
to  Mohammedans  and  Jews  —  the  latter  num- 
ber about  50,000  in  the  whole  district  —  30,000 
of  v^faom  are  in  the  city  of  Tunis,  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes :  the  Tunsi,  descendants 
of  the  first  settlers;  the  Grana,  descendants  of 
the  exiles  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  of 
Jews  of  Leghorn  (Gorneyim).  There  are  27 
synagogues,  and  while  a  few  of  the  people  are 
financiers  and  professional  men,  the  great  ma- 
jority are  petty  traders.  The  odter  12  towns 
in  the  regency  contain  about  12;000  Jewa.    Bor- 
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ing  the  European  War  (1914-18)  a.  ZLon  mul« 
transport  corps  was  fonned  si  Alexandria  coni.- 
posed  entirely  of  Palestinian  refugees. 

Asia. — The  Jewish  population  aprproximatety 
is  thus  divided:  Asiatic  Turkey,  200,000;  Ad&tic 
Russia,  115,000;  British  possessions,  20,000; 
Persia.  China,  etc..  mOOO;  total,  about  365,000. 
They  vary  in  their  political  status  according  to 
the  poHtical  complexion  of  the  couatries  which 
faoltJ  sway  —  Turicey,  Russia  or  Great  Britain, 
Their  status  has  gradually  improived  —  Turkey 
uncc  1876  has  Instituted  a  close  approach  to 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  has  frequentlji 
made  Jews  public  ofiicials.  In  Yemen,  Kur- 
distan  and  Persia  their  condition  continues  less 
favorable.  In  Asia  Minor,  half  of  whose  Jew- 
isli  population  reside  in  the  vilayet  of  SmyrtUt 
they  are  active  pett^  traden  and  handicrafts- 
men ;  schools,  including  an  agricultural  one.  and 
workshops,  are  maldt^  the  outlook  bright  for 
the  future.  In  Asiatic  Russia,  the  Caucasus, 
some  of  the  Jews  (who  numbered  about  78,000 
in  19 IS)  have  become  Hohammcdans  and 
Christians,  and  present  strange  types  to  the 
ethnologist.  The  Mountain  ana  Georgian  Jew> 
present  widely  different  traits.  A  curious  sect 
are  the  Sabbatarians,  who  use  Russian,  not 
Hebrew,  in  their  prayers,  but  conform  to 
many  Jewi^  customs,  Siberia  had  58,730 
Jews,  according  to  census  of  1518,  They  have 
had  to  endure  many  exactions  and  their  po«i' 
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In  Bokkara  are  about  5,000  Jews  who  wear  a 
special  badge  and  dwell  in  an  enforced  Ghetto, 
"nie  cotton  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  In  the  British  possessions  Aden  has  2,500 
Jews,  who  have  almost  roonopoliied  the  trade 
in  ostrich  feathers.  At  least  25,000  reside  in 
British  India,  the  greatest  number  tn  Bombay, 
where  the  Sassoons  have  done  so  much  lo  edu- 
cate and  uplift  the  poor.  In  this  city,  too,  can 
be  found  the  Beni-Israel,  a  sect  of  black  Jews, 
of  whom  about  5,000  live  in  Bombay  and  2,000 
elsewhere  in  the  Bombay  President  and  about 
2  JOO  ill  Calcutta.  They  speak  the  Mahraii  and 
were  originally  oi!  men  or  oil  pressers,  as  their 
native  name  implies.  Many  are  educated  men 
and  have  entered  the  professions.  TTicy  have 
several  synagogues,  some  very  handsome.  In 
Calcutta  the  Jews  number  many  prominent  men 
in  trade.  Although  the  vernacular  of  the  rich 
Jews  is  Arabic,  dieir  habits  and  dress  are 
European.  Afghanistan  has  fully  40,000  Jews 
in  the  chief  cities.  They  pay  a  war-tax,  which 
exempts  them  from  military  service.  They  Hve 
in  special  quarters  in  the  larger  towns.  Persia 
treats  its  Jews  with  continued  exactions  that 
have  broken  the  spirit  of  the  people,  who  en- 
gage perforce  in  the  lowliest  avocations. 
Twieran  has  5,500;  Ispahan,  where  their  con- 
dition is  a  little  better,  about  3,7D0.  China  has 
flourishing  communities  of  foreign  Jews  at 
Shanghai  and  Hongkong,  who  de^  largely  in 
opium  and  cotton.  A  native  body  of  Jews  re- 
duced to  100  in  number  by_  the  census  of  1900 
exists  in  Kai-Fui^-Foo,  in  the  province  of 
Honan.  Since  1871)  their  synagogue  has  been 
in  niinsj  and  poverty  has  compelled  them  to 
sell  their  possessions,  sacred  and  otherwise. 
Their  origin  is  obscure.  They  are  probably 
from  Persia  and  have  Interestinff  Iraditiotift. 
In  1916  Palestine  had  prohaWy  75,000  Jews, 
of  whom  15,000  are  in  rvral  settlements,  frith 


JerUMlcM,  Hebron,  Skfed  Mid  Tiberias  favored 
places  of  residence.  The  agricultuial  colonies, 
show  fair  progress.  Five  hundred  thousand 
boxes  of  orsnges  came  from  Jewish  plantations 
at  latest  estimate.  The  wine  trade  is  Aouriah'- 
tt^.  The  general  credit  and  the  schools,  doe 
much  to  the  Hirsch  organization,  ate  similar 
helpful  agencies.  There  are  in  efficient  work- 
tng  ord^r  reforest  rat  ion  colonies,  an  industrial 
cokmy  of  YeiBeniies,  an  agricultural  experir 
meot  station  and  a  tystem  of  plant  exchanges 
between  Pakstiae  and  America.  Oesphe  an 
oecasional  locust  plagtie  and  the  disa^an- 
t^:«ous  results  of  the  European  War,  the 
status  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  is  hopeful. 
The  successive  appoiuments  of  Ucssn.  Mor- 
Kanthau  and  EJkus  as  ambassadors  ta  Turkey 
have  been  a  distinct  benefit.  Recent  develop 
ments  are  discuued  wider  Palesiixe  ahit 
Zionism. 

Baropc^—  Is  Austria,  with  the  dawn  of  frea- 
dom  in  1860,  followed  by  the  constitution  of 
1867,  the  status  of  the  Jews  b^an  to  improve, 
several  were  returned  to  Parliament  and  Baron 
Anselm  de  Rothschild  was  made  a  peer;  in 
1903  there  were  three  Jewish  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  brothers  Gomper;  and 
Baron  von  Oppcnheimer,  while  many  are  unir- 
versity  professors  in  various  lines,  with  a  ftill 
quota  of  journalists,  musicians,  dramatists, 
scientists,  suiolars.  Vienna  in  1900  had  146,92o, 
Jews,  with  a  lai^  proportion  of  conversions 
to  Christianity,  559  in  1900  and  617  in  1904. 
due  doubtless  to  anti~SemiLism  in  the  caiutal. 
They  form  one  community,  whose  receipts  in 
1903  reached,  2,243,449  kronen,  expenses  2,147,- 
506,  and  which  is  particularly  rich  in  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions.  Belgium  has 
about  14,000,  with  larger  communities  at  Brus- 
sels and  Antwerp.  In  the  latter  city  they  num-' 
her  about  9,000.  One  of  their  principal  indus- 
tries is  diamond  cutting,  which  occupies  about 
750.  _  Brussels  has  an  important  Jewish  com- 
munity, with  many  charitable  societies  and  rep- 
resentatives in  the  arts  and  learned  professions, 
Bohemia  imposed  some  mediseval  exactions  as 
late  as  1849,  and  even  inlater  years  there  have 
been  occasional  Czech  outbreaks,  but  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  has  been  uninterrnpted.  Prague 
has  the  largest  Jewish  comraunily  (20,000); 
while  in  about  ISO  of  the  smaller  towns  are 
included  50,000.  In  Bosnia  4,000  out  of  the 
7,500  Jews  reside  in  Sarajevo,  where  many  are 
lawyers,  physicians  and  public  officials.  Bul- 
garia has  30,000,  divided  into  ^S  communities, 
Ae  largest  being  Sofia,  Rustchuk  and  Philip- 
polis.  Since  the  Alliance  Israelite  has  opened 
its  trade  schools,  trading  has  beetj  supplemented 
by  handicrafts.  The  general  prosperity  has 
been  somewhat  affected  by  popular  hostility 
(see  Judaism  — Anti-Seijitism)  which  pro- 
motes emigration  to  Tnrkey  in  Asia.  Owing  to 
(heir  bravery  in  saving  Sofia  from  destruction 
by  the  Turks  in  1877,  Prince  AleHandSr  decree^ 
in  18W  that  the  fire  brigade  shonld  be  enrolled 
exclusively  from  Jewish  cifiicn^  with  a  plac*^ 
of  honor  at  all  processions.  E>enniark  has  3,600 
Jews,  Copenhagen  having  the  largest  commu- 
nity (500),  and  include  varieties  of  occupatioi< 
from  trade  to  a^culture;'  In  the  latter  calling: 
are  landed  proprietors  and  peasants.  There  are 
many  inteemarria^s  with  the  non-jew)^  popU' 
lation.  It  is  only  since  1849  that  complete  civil  - 
and  rdigious  liberty  ms  praclai 
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FTance,  with  ha  )5O;00Q  Jewt,  ai  «^om 
about  100,000  live  ia  Puis,  oflen  an  eum^ 
of  practical  assimilation,  for  despite  the  exise- 
ence  of  a  certain  social  prejuttace,  many  of 
them  occupy  promiitent  potitiani  in  every 
walk  of  life,  in  literature,  art,  science,  law,  the 
army,  and  in  no  other  country  do  they  indnde 
such  an  array  of  names  known  beyond  their 
own  country.  The  patriotism  and  generosity  of 
the  wealthier  representatives  have  done  much 
to  strengthen  the  Jewish  status,  which  has 
gained  morally  by  the  Separation  Law.  While 
die  Jews  of  France  are  conservative,  a  refona 
movement  has  just  begun  in  Paris,  whose  su^ 
porters  are  sanguine  of  success.  Paris  has  an 
extended  number  of  Jewishs  institotioos,  re- 
llgions,  benevolent  and  educational,  with  fim 
hrge  synagogues  and  many  smaller  ones.  Ik 
1912  M.  G.  Lippman  was  ekcted  president  of 
the  French  Academy,  Ferdinand  David  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce  and  M.  G.  L.  KkXz  reap- 
pointed Minister  of  Finance. 

Great  Britain,— The  175,000  Jews  in  Lon- 
don, forming  the  bulk  of  their  number  in  the 
British  Isles  (estimated  at  275,000),  have  at- 
tained the  fullest  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
didr  favorable  condition  has  resulted  in  a  fair, 
if  not  remarkable,  display  of  talent  in  art, 
science,  literature,  the  law  and  political  life, 
while  they  have  done  more  than  their  share  in 
colonial  eTpanston.  They  have  held  the  office 
of  mayor  in  a  ntmiber  of  cities,  including  Lon- 
don, have  entered  Parliament  where  they  be- 
long to  different  parties,  such  is  their  individ- 
uality. Their  influence  is  such  that  again  and 
again  have  imposing  meetings  been  held  by 
prominent  Christian  divines  and  leaders 
throughout  England  to  protest  against  the  spirit 
of  persecution  in  Rumania,  Russia  and  else- 
where. Within  the  past  year  or  two  the  ques- 
tion of  immigration  has  aroused  much  debate 
and  ill-feeling,  a  new  Alien  bill  was  passed, 
whose  real  purpose  was  to  check  Jewish  ar- 
rivals from  Russia,  not  from  any  anti-Semit- 
ism, but  a  desire  to  prevent  further  overcrowd- 
ing in  the  east  end  of  London.  During  the  war 
in  South  Africa  fully  1,000  Jewish  soldiers  par- 
ticipated. At  present  S.  Alexander  is  professor 
of    mental    philosophy    and    E.    Schuster    of 

Shysics  in  the  Victoria  University,  Sir  Philip 
fagnus  Is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  in  tech- 
nical education,  Israel  Abrahams  is  reader  in 
rabbinics  at  Cambridge  University,  where  lately 
C.  Waldstein  was  Slade  professor  of  fine  arts. 
Solomon  Hart,  S.  J.  Solomon  and  Simeon  Soli>> 
mon  are  prominent  names  in  art,  while  S.  L. 
Lee,  1.  Gollancz,  Oaude  Montefiore.  Israel 
Zangwill  are  known  in  literature.  The  Jews 
of  England  have  secured  their  present  status 
largely  because  of  the  vigor  with  which  they 
fought  for  their  rights,  and  won  public  opinion 
in  tneir  favor,  while  their  splendid  record  in 
phiJanthroiAy  with  names  Uke  the  Rothschilds, 
l3ie  Goldsmiths,  the  Mocattas.  the  Monlefiores, 
has  done  much  to  add  to  their  fame.  In  com- 
merce and  finance  they  number  a  large  number 
of  important  firms  in  London,  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.  The  condition  of  the  Russian  ele- 
ment in  the  chief  cities  is  more  or  leas  a  prob- 
lem, whose  solution  requires  patience  and  for- 
bearance. The  younger  element  soon  becomes 
English,  but  the  older  transplants  to  English 
soil    the    (Actio    Btmosp^re  — a   phenomenon 
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wliich  is  »en  all  over  the  world.  In  19Q2, 
according  to  official  data,  the  sum  of  illl.639 
was  spent  hy  London  Jewish  charities.  Of  the 
Russian  and  Polish  Jews  in  London  in  1901,- 
amounting  to  28,574  males,  24,863  females,  it 
was  found  that  24,164  mates  and  5,358  females 
earn  their  own  living  in  a  great  variety  of 
trades.  The  Jewish  population  of  Ireland  in 
1901  was  given  as  3,771,  Hie  bnlk  residing  at 
DobHn.  2,200;  Belfast,  450;  Cork.  400.  Rus- 
sian immigration  is  adding  steadily  to  their 
numbers.  Sir  Otto  Jaffe  was  lord  mayor  of 
Belfast  (lSW-1900),  high  sheriff  a  year  later, 
and  is  now  justice  of  the  peace  for  that  city, 
and  counsel  for  Germany.  Lcvris  Harris  and 
his  son,  A.  W.,  were  aldermen  of  Dublin; 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  graduated  many 
Jewish  students.  Scotland  has  almost  its  entire 
body  of  Jews  in  Glasgow  and  Eifinburgh,  about 
9,000  in  all;  there  are  coBgregatiohs  in  Dundee. 
Aberdeen  and  Gi«enock  Recent  immigration 
has  built  up  fhe  Scotch  comtnunities.  Glasgow 
has  7,000  Jews,  with  three  confff^gations,  with 
several  benevolent  and  educational  societies. 
Two  of  their  representatives  are  Justices  of  the 
peace.  Herbert  Samuel  was  aTOoinled  Post- 
master-General of  Great  Britain,  and  Edwin 
Samuel  Montagu  member  of  the  cabinet,  in 
1915;  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  Lord  Chief  Justice  in 
1913,  made  Lord  Rea^g  more  recently. 

In  Germany's  various  sections  before  the 
war  of  1914,  the  Jewish  status  was  dis- 
tinct Jy  favorable,  after  centuries  of  conflict 
which  has  not  Molly  died  away.  Baden  in- 
cludes 27,000  Jews  in  IS  rabbiniiral  districts, 
who  enjoy  eiiual  riEhts  with  the  other  inhabit- 
ants. Bavaria  numbers  5S,CiOO,  with  a  long  list 
of  names  who  are  adding  to  its  strengtii  in 
trade  and  industry  and  scholarship.  Some  are 
members  of  the  Bavarian  Diet,  others  are  prom- 
inent in  law  and  the  learned  professions. 
Fuerlh  has  a  number  of  Jewish  industrialists 
in  mirrors,  bronzes,  toys  and  hardware,  leaders 
in  their  line.  In  Nuremhere,  Fuerih  and  Bam- 
berg they  (xinirol  the  hop  business;  the  cattle 
trade  Is  enlirelv  in  the  hands  of  the  country 
jews.  In  the  auchy  of  Brunswick  about  2,200 
reside.  Id  Elsass-Lothringen,  despite  the  emi- 
gration of  many  Jews  after  the  annexation, 
about  37,000  reside  in  the  province,  chiefly  in 
Strassburg,  MiHilhausen  and  Colmar;  they  are 
largely  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Hesse- 
Cassel  has  18,500;  Hesse- Darmstadt  in  its  three 
districts  about  2iS,{XX),  with  numerous  educa- 
tional and  charitable  insthutions,  and  with 
every  calling  open  to  them.  Prussia  in  1900 
had  a  Jewish  population  of  392,332.  Of  its 
chief  aties,  Berlin  has  19  synagogues  and 
numerous  educational  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions, with  a  brilliant  coterie  of  prominent 
names  in  all  the  arts  and  professions,  trades 
and  industries,  many  being  authorities  in  their 
callings,  and  prolific  contributors  to  art,  sci- 
ence and  literature.  There  are  fully  UOJXn 
jews.  Breslau  has  about  25,000  and  here^  too, 
in  the  various  professions,  particularly  med- 
icine and  the  natural  sciences,  they  number 
very  eminent  names.  They  are  in  every  trade 
and  manufacture,  and  hold  many  chairs  in  the 
university.  Hamburg  has  about  20,000.  Within 
recent  years  it  has  had  some  prominent  repre- 
sentatives in  different  fields  —  widi  many  tn- 
siihitions,  such  as  schools,  hospitals  and  syiu- 
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gogues.  Hanover  baa  a  prcHperous  communit]) 
of  about  5.000,  who  number  leaders  in  oma- 
mcrce  and  trade.  Ssxony.  vrher*  the  J«wb. 
were  late  in  securing  complete  freedom,  had  in 
1904,  12,196,  7,000  being  In  L«ipt^  and  3,059 
in  Dresiten ;  in  both  ckies  tfaey  are  ideoiified 
with  the  chief  industriei.  In  1900  tbe  Jews  of 
Wurtcmberg  Binabercd  tl,9l6.  The  crimiaal 
status  of  tbe  whole  popolation  in  that  jcat  wai 
0.069  percent;  of  the  Jews,  OX)83.  Many  char^ 
itabte  inuitutiaas  abound,  and  there  are  hand- 
some synagosues  m  tke  chief  diies.  In  Stutt- 
gart in  1903  there  w«re  3^015  Jews,  who  include 
mantiiacturers,  lawyers  and  merchants  of  note, 
while  th^  Ate  memhcTa  of  the  city  Superior 
Court  and  of  the  iKUlty  of  its  polytecbmc  and 
its  conservalorsr  of  music.  In  1913  I>r.  Hbr- 
burger  of  Munich  University  was  (na4e  jtrest' 
dent  of  Soiate  of  Supreme  Court,  Mar  Lieber- 
mann  Senator  of  tl^  Academy,  Juttee  WolfE- 
ihal  of  Raiisboo,  Attoruey-General.  Gr«ece  has 
10,000,  with  about  4,000  in  Janina  and  Preyeaa 
in  Epiras,  iocludine  Corfu.  4,000;  Larissa, 
2,750;  Athens,  400.  Tn  Athens  the  majority  are 
of  Levantine-Spanish  descent,  and  are  peddler* 
or  artuans.  Id  Corfu  (hey  artt  exporters  and 
manufactofers.     There  arc  no  restrictiiMi  o« 


b  when  Hungary  declared  Judaum  a  "legaUj 
recognieed  EeUgion,i°  the  Jtvts  harvc  lon^  at- 
tained prominence  in  varied  lines  of  political,, 
industrial,  scieiUlfic  and  artistic  developmait, 
and  contributed  a  long;  list  of  uotable  tuunes. 
They  have  founded  important  inetitutions  for 
religion,  charity  and  education,  their  new  syna- 
gogues are  among  the  handsomest  in  the  Old 
World,  and  in  their  chief  communities,  Buda- 
pest (166.198),  Szegcdin  (5,8^),  Temesvar 
(5,916),  Presbnrg  (7,110),  ttey  aie  prominent 
in  every  calling.  In  1913  Budapest  had  a  Jew- 
ish burgfomaster.  In  1912  lite  goveminent  cre- 
ated two  chairs  for  the  Talmud  at  the. Buda- 
pest Univ«r»ty. 

In  Norway,  where  Jews  have  been  Al>owed 
to  live  since  t£51t  their  present  tuanUar  is 
hardly  a  thousand,  who  are  engaged  tfxcIusKvely 
in  industrial  pnrsuits  and  gie  on  the  whole 
prosperous.  The  majority  reside  in  Christiania, 
with  the  rest  in  Trondhjem  and  Befgen.  Ru- 
mania's treatment  of  ihe  Jews,  mitrked  by  con- 
stant exactions  and  neglect  of  the  provisions- 
of  die  Trean'  of  Berlin'  (1878),  has  not  otiiy 
reduced  the  JewUh  population  to  less  than  235,- 
000,  but  made  tbeir  condition  pitiable  in  the 
eitrerae.  Mediaeval  conditions  have  led  to 
wholeMie  emifp-Btlon  —  at  least  80(000  having 
left  between  1898  aud  1905,  chiefly  to  the  United 
States;  and  onless  csaotkiTis  cease  their  num- 
bers are  likely  still  further  to  decrease.  Much 
poverty  exists  among  the  Jews,  although  there 
is  a  small  wealthy  daas.  F|om  recent  data  at 
to  the  Jews  of  Russia,  it.  amleari  (1897)  that 
they  nimber  5,189,401  or  4,13  per  cent,  a  figwe 
which  has  been  reduced  by  steady  emlgrrtiotr 
from  cities  large  and  small  to  ell  tana  of  tke 
world.  In  the  Pale  of  Settlement  reside  93.93 
per  cent  of  the  Jewish  pbpulatioo.  or  11.46  of 
the  total  populanon.  They  are  massed  together 
most  densely  in  northwest  Russia  and  Poland, 
where  they  form  14  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, figures  which  throw  light  on  recant  out- 
breaks,   A  number  of  agricultural  colonies,  301 


in  Bisaber.  indtiding  10,721  families,  with  66«> 
959  poouktioA,  who  occupy  100,l(ff  dccialiiMS 
of  land,  exist  in  a  number  of  govemmfflts,  but 
these  are  necessarily  lisiited.  In  1698  the  nimi* 
ber  of  artisans  in  the  Fslc  and  Poland  readtod 
500,986,  or  13.2  per  catt  of  the  total  Jewish  ' 
poBulation.  Tedmtcal  traJiiiag  having  heen 
oajy  recently  introduced,  oU^time  methods  of 
learning  prevail,  cave  in  some  of  the  larger 
dties:  Owing  to  keen  competition  the  income 
of  the  Jewish  artisan^  is  insufficient  to  support 
tkeir  families,  and  extreme  poverty  with  its  at- 
tendant Lnsanitary  surroundings  prevail.  In 
addition,  in  the  Pale  and  Poland  are  105,000 
Jewish  -iky  liiMTcra,  about  2  per  cent  of  the 
entife  Jewish  population.  Without  the  Pale, 
the  interior  of  Russia   (1803)    were   1,948 


and  metal-workers.  Some  idea  of  the  great 
poverty  in  the  iPale  may  be  gathered  from  the 
anmber  of  loan  associatians,  of  homes  of 
shelter  for  (he  transient  poor.  226  in  all,  and 
sonilar  institulsotit,  of  medical  committees  aad< 
bospitats,  and  of  other  diarities  for  their  bene- 
fit From  1899-1918  the  Jewish  endgiadon  lo 
the  United  States,  diiefly  Russian,  readied 
1,S4^594,  due  to  pt^ititBl  as  w«ll  as  eiw 
nonuc  conditionB.  It  is  net  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  existing  legislation  regarding  the  Pale, 
and  until  an  cnliCbtAned  govMnmcat  holds 
sway  no  petmaoeot  change  for  the  better  ia 
possible.  Dfespite  'unfiavoraUe  circumstances, 
the  scholarly  abiUtlcs  of  large  numbers  of  the 
Russian  Jews  are  evidracad  by  the  Hebrew 
SefnissaRce  Muotig  them,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  yMch  libend  studies  aie  followed  by 
thonaands  of  young  mcb  and  women.  In  U(u- 
alure,  joutnalism,  archKology,  medical  and 
nMut^  sdenCe,  iurlsfcttdence,  art,  they  show 
much  activity.  Oht-tmie  rabUnical  education 
holds  its  own  among  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  whik  early  marriages  powarftiUy  pro- 
mote poverty.  In  1899  the  percentage  of  Jew- 
ish students  to  total  number  in  the  Russian 
Unvfertities  was  10.9.  According  to  the  ccnkns 
of  1913,  the  Jews  of  all  Riwsia  number  6,94^0gO 
soula.  or  4.2  ^r  cent  of  the  entire  popnlation, 
and  fiilly  OH»-half  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  world 
Yet  they  constitute  15.6  ^r  cent  of  the  resi- 
dents in  Urban  centres.  A  striking. illustntton 
of  J-ewirii  concentration  in  townA  is  fumi^ed 
by  BerAsofaefi,  where  diey  ntmibcr  41,lU7|  of 
TS  iter  cent  of  the  total  population,  or  fay  War- 
saw, with  219,128,  Of  34.3  per  cent.  The  binh 
rate  of  1877  was  35.43  per  1,000.  txing  less 
than  other  sections,  excqx  PnKestnnts,  34.731 
The  rate  of  illegitima(7  in  European  Russia 
wod  small  —  5.4  per  IjOOO  births;  among  the! 
Catholics  36.  In  1897  the  Jewish  deadi  rate 
was  17.82  per  1,000  as  against  34.28  foe  onho- 
dox  Christians,  and  22.76  for  Roman  Catholics. 


using  that  m^ditvn.  For  insanity  the  Jewish 
figure  (9.84  per  1.000)  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Poles  and  Russians  (8.51  and  9.54).  but 
much  less  tlian-  the  Letts  (13.75),  arid- the  Ger- 
mans (15.04).  The  May  laws  of  18Sl,  which 
r-estricted  the  free  movement  of  the  Jews  out- 
side the  Pale  of  Settlement  (Russian  Poland 
and  15  RiK^ian  provinces),  set  the  sttvam  of 
emigration  into  peraianeni  motion  toward  all 
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parts  o!  the  world.  In  one  year  alone  <1904- 
05),  in  consequence  of  the  Russo-Jspaoese  War 
and  internal  disordeis,  92,388  Jews  left  the 
country.  It  is  estimated  ttat  in  the  past  20  years 
r.123,000  have  emigrated  from  Russia— more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  Russian  Jewry. 
(Consult  Dr.  Arthur  Ruppin'i  work  issued 
by  the  German  Bureaa  for  Jewish  Statistics. 
Berlin:  Judischer  Verlag  1906).     In  regard  i 


I  loner  infant  mortality,  but  in  ccmsequence 
of'  this  excess  of  children  100  Jews  have  de- 
pendent on  them  for  suppoii  two  more  than  the 
orthodox  Qiristians,  three  more  tfaan  Catholics 
and  Mohammedans,  and  six  more  than  Luther- 
ans. In  Finland  a  movement  took  place  in  1906 
to  give  the  Jews  equality  with  the  rest  of  tho 

Kpiilation.  Bill  granting  full  rights  became  a 
V  15  Feb.  1918.  They  are  found  at  Helsing- 
fors  and  a  few  other  [^aces,  and  suffer  from 
many  political  restrictions.  Serbia,  since  1889, 
has  abolished  all  anti-Jewish  laws,  but  the  Jews 
take  little  part  in  public  affairs  until  their  equaU 
ily  is  niorc  generally  recognized  by  the  people. 
Thrr  number  about  7,500,  chiefly  in  Belgrade 
<4,500>,  including  a  few  lawyers,  phjy'sicians  and 
engineers,  with  some  state  oE&cials.  Spain, 
whose  early  settlement  by  the  Jews  is  attested 
by  a  toiubstone  nnearthed  in  Adra,  with  a  Latin 
inscrqition,  which  dates  back  to  the  3d  ceniury, 
has  within  recent  decades  opened  her  territory 
to  the  Jews,  very  few  of  whom  have  settled 
on  its  historic  soil.  In  1858,  under  General 
Prim,  the  edict  of  expulsion  was  repealed,  and 
in  later  years  Senor  Lapuya  headed  a  movement 
to  invite  Russian  emigrants  to  Spain,  but  with- 
out more  than  a  limited  response,  although  in 
dme  the  settlers  may  be  larger  in  number, 
Madrid  has  about  25  families,  who  hold  holi- 
day services  —  they  came  irotn  Tunis,  Moga- 
dor,  Lisbon,  Alexandria,  etc  In  Toledo,  where 
bnt  "a  few  reside,  the  goveriunent  ordered  the 
restoration  of  El  Transito  (see  SvsAcOGtJK), 
fonnerly  a  Jewish  place  of  worship,  but  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  church.  Seville  had' 
(19O5)'20O  Jewish  families,  the  majority  poor, 
being  emigrants  from  Tangier  and  elsewhere  in 
Africa.  In  this  connection  the  Jews  of  Portu- 
gal may  be  mentioned.  In  1903  they  numbered 
500  persons,  the  majority  being  merchants  and 
diipowners.  According  to  the  constitution  of 
1826  they  arc  not  allowed  to  hold  service  save 
in'  places  not  biaring  the  signs  of  a  public 
house  of  worship.  Lisbon  has  400  Jews,  mostly 
natives  of  Gibraltar,  Morocco  or  the  Azores. 
A  number  are  prominent  in  science,  letters  and 
the  arts.  There  is  one  communal  synagogue 
(1902),  situated  in  an  cnc1osui«,  and  without 
any  outward  sign.  The  cemetery  dates  back  to 
1801,  Switzerland,  where  civil  and  religious 
liberty  exists  apart  from  a  statute  (1903)  Ae^ 
daring  illegal  slaughtering  of  animals  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  rilual  law,  has  fully  20,000 
Jews,  with  congregations  in  the  larger  towns, 
Zurich  being  tJie  most  important,  with  5,500 
Jewish  population,  as  international  in  character 
as  the  city  itself.  In  the  Cantoral  Council  are 
o  Jewish  representatives 


but  soon  enter  other  callii^.  The  canton  of 
Bern  has  about  2,500,  with  many  Jews  as  uni< 
versity  professors.  Basel  has  about  340  fami- 
lies. 

Sweden  grants  full  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom to  the  Jews,  barring  a  few  privileges 
which  neither  they  nor  any  other  non-Lutherans 
can  obtain.  There  are  syqago^ues  in  all  of  the 
larger  cities,  with  a  total  Jewish  population  of 
fully  5,000.  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  had 
(1914)  260.000.  of  whom  the  largest  nmnber  are 
in  Constantinople.  Adrianople,  Salonica.  The 
condition  of  the  young  people  has  improved 
owing  to  the  spreading  of  schools,  tecnnical. 
agricultural  and  religious,  by  the  Alliance 
Israelite,  with  6,651  children  in  European 
and  6,299  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  Jews  speak 
usually  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Hebrew, 
often    a     Judxo-German     dialed,    and     rarely 


generally. 


1889,      They  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  all  "rayahs 
'"  non-Moslem   subjects.     According   to  the   con- 

stitution of  1876  the  equality  of  all  Ottomans  is 
proclaimed  before  the  law  and  in  the  short- 
lived National  Assembly  of  the  following  year 
several  Jews  were  among  the  members.  The 
Jewish  adminiMration,  before  the  European 
War,  raiilied  by  the  sultan  in  1865,  <;onsist«^  of 
three  councils,  a  national  assembly  of  80.  a  tem- 
poral council  of  7  lay  members  and  a  spiritual 
council  of  9  rabbis.  Of  the  various  Turkish 
communities,  Salonica  is  the  largest  and  ntost 
picturesque.  While  the  majority  are  poor  and 
engaged  in  all  kinds  of  handicrafts  and  petty 
tr^de,  the  city  has.  with  the  professions  repre- 
sented, 37  synagogues,  with  numerous  cbari- 
tahJe  institutions.  Constantinople  contains 
among  other  callings,  some  wealthy  wholesale 
merchants  and  bankers.  The  only_  glass  works 
in  Turkey  is  carried  on  by  a  Jewish  manufac- 
turer. The  schools  of  the  Alliance  Israelite 
teach  many  handicrafts,  but  their  graduates 
become  largely  accountants  in  financial  institu- 
tions. The  civil  list  in  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  consular  offices  includes  a 
numfcer  of  Jews,  20  of  whom  are-  ph^icians 
and  druggists.  The  Jews  of  Rtissia,  Poland, 
Galicia  and  Rumania  suffered  severely  in  the 
European  War,  both  in  numbers  and  oHicrvrise. 
North  America. —  With  increasing  Russian 
emigration  within  recent  years,  Canada's  Jew- 
ish popnlation  must  reach  at  least  75,000, 
with  25.000  in  Montreal,  5,000  in  Manitoba, 
8,000  in  Toronto  and  10,000  in  Quebec.  There 
are  several  agricultural  colonies  in  the  North- 
west, due  to  the  gifts  of  Baron  de  Hirsdi 
(1892),  in  a  section  called  Assinibola  at  three 
settlements.  Jews  have  sal  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  Mr.  Nathan  of  British  Columbia 
being  the  first  to  attain  the  honor.  In  1845 
there  '  .       -     -         - 

Hamilton,  Winnipeg  (2),  HaJifax,  Saint  Idbii. 
N.  B.,  Ottawa,  London,  Quebec.  It  is  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  Christian  sympathirers  in  Mon- 
treal, headed  by  the  Anglican  bishop,  contrib- 
itted  to  the  fund  in  aid  of  the  Russian  refugees. 
In  their  occupations  the  Jews  are  indlstingui^- 
a'ble  from  other  citizens.  United  States  —  The 
history  and  development  of  the  American  Jews 
have  already  been  described  (see  Jews  i» 
America)  ;   it  only  remains  to  gatber  a  few 
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addiiional  facts  and  note  further  tendencies. 
In  ihe  efiort  to  promote  education,  upUft  the 
destitute,  and  Americanize  the  incoming  masses 
of  emigraats,  the  lines  of  demarcwion  between 
TCfoiTo  and  oPthoAoxy  seem  to  be  beeoiwng 
fainter,  and  a  ^irit  of  conservatisiu,  free  from 
fanaticism  of  either  extreme,  appears  to  be 
growing.  Greater  interest  is  beii^  shown 
in  i^cutti>ral  and  technical  education,  which 
will  help  in  turning  thousands  to  the  soil, 
but  divert  thousands  of  <Aie  young  lo  the 
arts  and  handicrafts.  More  energy,  too,  is 
being  displayed  in  distributing  emigrants  frooj. 
the  congested  centres  of  New  York  and  else- 
where^ although  with  increasing  imraigrBtioit 
the  results  ace  comparatively  slight.  Recent  ar~ 
rivals  are  of  a  better  cUss  on  the  whole,  and 
include  many  who  have  ample  resources.  In 
Ihe  larger  dties,  however,  the  general  charactn' 
of  the  Jews  is  being  unconsciously  changed, 
owing  to  the  gradual  elhnination  of  the  dis- 
tinctively American,  English  or  Portuguese 
type,  atid  the  appearance  in  every  line  oi  Ihe 
Russian,  who  competes  keenly  with  the  lesft 
numerous  German.  But  thia  is  only  a  reflex  of 
American  phenomena  in  general,  as  tbe  emi- 
grant outnumbers  the  native,  or  a^ears  to  do 
so  by  rcAion  of  his  afflressiveness  in  securing  a 
foothold.  The  skilled  Jewish  laborers  in  New 
York  city  number  (1915)  350.000;  the  great  ma- 
jority belong  to  the  United  Hebrew  Trades; 
two-thirds  are  Russian,  being  found  as  well  in 
the  silk  mills  of  New  Jersey,  the  machine  shops 


-_t  of  9,820  prisoners  257  were  Je  _ .  _  __ 
city  prisons  (1904)  .  out  of  3,251,  479  were 
Jews ;  in  the  Blackwell's  Island  workhouse 
for  year  1904  wore  1.036  Jews  out  of  19.520 
prisoners.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  City  College  arc  Russo-Jewish 
emigrants  or  the  children  of  Russian  Jews. 
The  chief  lines  of  commerce  in  which  the 
Jews  in  New  York  are  thus  given,  in  the 
order  of  importance:  Clothing  manufactur- 
ers, jewelry,  vobbcrs,  -wholesale  butchers,  liquor 
dealers,  leaf  tobacco  jobbers,  cigar  manu- 
jacturers,  cloak  manufaoturers,  chamois  im- 
porters, leather  and  hides,  manufacturers  of 
overshirts,  watch  Importers,  artificial  flowers 
and  feathers,  furs,  undergarments,  lace  and  em- 
broidery, white  shirts,  hats  and  caps.  Immi- 
gration since  1904  has  largely  increased  these 
figures.  In  1911  Jews  occupied  2.984  farms 
with  30,000  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
two  large  schools,  at  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  atid  at 
Doylestown.  Pa.  The  land  value  of  these 
farms  according  to  data  of  1912  reached  $22,- 
194,335,  and  equipment  value  of  $4,166,329. 
La  1905  the  real  property  of  sjrnagogues  and 
Jewish  charitable  insiifutions  in  New  York 
city,  exempted  from  taxation,  was  valued  at 
SI3,S58,100.  With  the  gradual  settlement  of  the 
Far  West  ihey  are  found  among  the  jwoneers  in 
Alaska  and  the  far  Western  plains.  The  Jew- 
ish population  in  the  United  States  in  1918  was 
3.390,572. 

South  aivl  Central  America.— While  Jews 
»re  to  be  found  in  all  the  more  prosperous 
cities  of  the  South  American  continent,  their 
numbers  are  very  small,  except  in  Argen- 
lina.  where  agricultitral  colonies  exist,  swell- 
ing Ihe  Jewish  population  to  110,000.  Brazil 
has   4,000,    and    there    are    about   8,000   scat- 


tered in  the  other  states.  A  few  are  found; 
in  Panama,  with  an  old  cemetery;  there  is  a 
small  ccumnuutty  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  The. 
Dutch  colonies  have  supplied  most  of  the  3O0 
Jews  in  Dutch  Guiana  and  Venezuela.  Jews  of. 
German  descent  are  the  leading  jewelers  at 
Lima  and  Santiago.  The  only  synagogues  (2) 
are  in  Buenos  Aires ;  in  Ai^ntina  many 
of  the  Russian  colonists  have  fotmd  their  way 
to  the  chief  cities.  The  imperial  purchase  of 
tand  for  colonization  by  Baron  de  Hirsch  in-, 
eluded  over  17,000,000  acres.  Their  present 
condition  is  fairly  reassuring,  but  thej  reqi^re 
continual  support  and  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  entirely  successful.  Moiseville,  the  oldest 
of  the  colonies,  in  the  Santa  Fe  province,  is  the 
next  prosperous,  with  1,200  settlers,  and  a  good 
outlook  for  the  future.  Mauricio,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Aires,  is  less  favorably  situated 
and  has  1,100  colonists.  Clara  in  Entre  Rios 
province,  is  the  largest,  with  5,000  souls,  who 
dwell  in  19  villages.  The  future  success  of 
these  colonies  wiU  depend  on  the  independent 
character  of  the  colonists.  The  equipment  is 
thorough  and  has  cost  millions.  In  Santiago, 
Chile,  there  are  many  Jewish  merchants  of 
prominence  but  no  organized  coiigregation. 

West  Irutiu.— Jewish  activity  iii  these 
islands  was  early  displayed  and  is  still  con- 
tinued, although  fluctuating  from  time  to  time,, 
and  declining  sadly  in  some  places.  At  Saint 
Thomas,  once  the  seat  of  an  important  Jewish 
community,  hardly  50  survive.  Jamaica  shows 
a  similar  decliue,  with  its  dimtni^ed  commer- 
cial importance.  Its  former  historic  settlemeotB 
at  Spanish  Town,  whidi  had  two  congregations 
60  ^ears  ago,  Montego  Bay,  Falmouth  and  La- 
cDvia  have  passed  awa^/.  Kingston  has  one 
fair-sized  congregation  since  the  merger  of  the 
two  existing  in  1900.  The  jews  hold  positions 
of  prominence  in  various  lines  but  lose  many 
of  thefr  best  material  through  emtgracion  to 
England  or  the  United  States,  The  hurricane 
of  1831  brought  about  a  decline  In  the  prosi 
perous  Barados  communjly  whose  numbers 
have  dwindled  to  hardly  20.  Curacoa  has  an 
influential^  body  numbering  about  1,100  intwo 
congregations,  including  lawyers,  physicians, 
druggists,  merchants,  members  of  the  executive 
and  colonial  councils,  judges,  bank  presidents 
and  ofl^ccrs  in  the  militia..  Tht  Jews  of  Suri- 
nam number  1,500  and  occupy  a  promi- 
nent    position,     being    large     properly- owners, 

BiUiograpiijr. —  For  the  present  status  of 
the  Jews,  see  Jewish  Year-Books,  issued  annu- 
ally in  London  and  Philadelphia,  as  well  as 
annual  reports  of  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  Deutsche  Gemeindebund,  Alli- 
ance Israijite,  Anglo-Jewish  Association, 
American  Jewish  Historical  Society  and  similar 
societies.  E.  Adler's  'Jews  in  Many  Lands* 
(Philadelphia  190S)  throws  light  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  in  the  East  and  in  scattered 


Abham  S-  Isaacs, 
ProfessoT   of  Semitic  Languages,  New  Tork 
Univernly. 

23.  ALLIANCE  ISRAtLITE  .  UNI- 
VHRSELLE.  An  organi*ation  with  head-' 
(Juarters  at  Paris,  France,  having  for  its 
purpose  the  protection,  impfovement  and  edu- 
cation of  the  Jewish  people.  Its  activities  have 
been  directed,  in  the  main,  toward  safeguard- 
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inland  educating  Jews  in  eastern  Europe.  Asia 
Minor  and  North  Africa,  During  ihe  fir«  half 
of  the  last  century  several  attacks  made  on  the 
Jews  by  fanatical  mobs,  owing  chiefly  to  false 
diarges  of  ritual  murder,  evoked  fervent  ap- 
peals for  organization,  to  which  apparently  lit- 
tle heed  was  at  tirst  paid.  PuMic  Hrtitlment  be- 
gan to  crystalljce  after  the  Damaacns  blood  ac- 
cusation in  1840.  A  temporary  cessation  of  dif- 
ficulties produced  indifference  to  ihe  needs  of 
organization  when,  on  23  June  1858,  the  woHif 
Was  startled  by  the  announcement  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  Mortara  case.  Edgar  Moftara,  aged 
six,  a  son  of  Jewish  parents,  was  forcibly  ab- 
ducted from  his  parents'  home  in  Bologna  by 
pftpal  soldiers  on  the  grounds  that  four  years 
earlier,  during  a  supposed  spell  of  sickness,  a 
servant,  Anna  Morisi,  had  secretly  baptind  the 
Child. 

Orftin  of  the  Alliance.— Public  sentiment 
tiOTV  became  inflamed.  The  need  of  some  cen- 
tral organisation  to  watch  over  Jewish  Interests 
was  keenly  felt  and  the  •Allianee  Israelite  Uni- 
rerselle,"  founded  in  I860,  was  the  resull.  Six 
Parisian  Jeitfs,  at  that  time  but  little  known,  btit 
whose  names  have  since  become  almost  hotise- 
hold  words  in  Jewry,  were  chiefly  instrumental 
m  founding  the  society.  They  were  Aristidc 
Astruc,  later  chief  rabbi  of  Belgitim;  Isidor 
Cahen.  editor  of  the  "Archives  Israelites' ;  Jules 
Carvallo,  dvi!  engineer;  Narcisse  Leven.  law- 
yer; Prof.  Eugene  Manuel;  Charles  Netter, 
merchant. 

Objects.— The  object  of  the  Society  is:  <To 
defend  the  honor  of  the  Jen-ish  name  whenever 
it  is  attacked;  to  encourage,  by  al!  the  means 
at  our  disposal,  manual  labor  and  the  pursuit 
of  luefnl  trades  and  professions;  to  combat, 
v/henever  necessary,  the  Ignorance  and  vice 
resulting  from  oppression;  to  contend,  by  the 
power  of  persuasion  and  moral  influence,  for 
the  emancipation  of  our  brethren  who  still  suf- 
fer under  the  oppressive  burden  of  exceptional 
legislation;  to  advance  and  promote  the  com- 
plete enfranchisement  of  our  brethren  by  in- 
tellectual .and  moral  regeneration,"  Article  I 
of  the  Society's  Statutes  states  its  object: 
•(1)  To  toil  everywhere   for  the  emancipation 

¥id  moral  progress  of  the  Jewish  people;  (2) 
0  extend  cflfective  help  to  those  who  suffbr 
persecution  because  they  are  Jews;  (3)  To  en- 
courage all  publications  calculated  to  promote 
these  ends." 

Management.— The  Alliance  is  managed  by 
a  central  committee  of  62  persons,  23  of  whom 
reside  in  France  and  30  in  other  countries.  Its 
headquarters  are  located  at  35  Rue  dc  Trivise, 
Paris.  The  central  committee  is  elected  for 
nine  years,  one-third  of  the  members  retiring  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  being,  however,  eligible 
for  re-election. 

Methods.— The  modus  operand!  of  the  Al- 
Hance  is  solely  along  lines  of  moral  force.  The 
results  achieved  have,  therefore,  been  slow  of 
growth.  They  are,  however,  permanent  in  char- 
acter and  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  the 
most  unmistakable  manner.  The  work  has  nat- 
urally divided  btd(  into  three  branches^  (1) 
pohtical;  (2)  educalional;  (3)  literary.  Politi- 
cal activity  has  not  been  resorted  to  with  a  view 
of  intertDEddlnig  in  the  affairs  of  the  powers, 
but  of  appealing  to  political  leaders  to  secure 
jlistice.     The  necessity   for   such  work  arises 


from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  are  followers  of  a 
religion  which  has  no  govcrtuDenl  to  support  it. 
Political  ActivitiM.— White  the  undertak- 
ings of  the  Alliance  in  this  direction  hare  n 


many  important  respects  to  improve  Ihe  politic 
cal  status  of  the  Jews.  Switzerland  and  Sweden 
first  yielded  (o  the  appeals  of  the  Alliance  and 
after  these  initial  succeBses,  Russia  and  the  Bal- 
kan provinces  were  the  Eoropean  cutmtiies  in 
whieta  the  urangest  efforts  were  made,  because 
jntbese  lands  the  Jews  suffered  most  from  all 
kinds  of  disabilities.  At  the  ttide  when  this 
society  was  fortfted  the  lot  of  llie  Jews  in  the 
Balkan  provinocB  was  most  unforttmate.  At  its 
instance  remedial  legfskttion  was  pKamiaed  and 
when  Adol|riie  Ctitmeax  went  to  Budurest  in 
1866  Mid  pUaded  with  the  Rtimanian  authori- 
ties, it  was  believed  that  Jewish  emancipation 
had  been  effected.  But  conditions  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  unril  in  1^8  the  Berlin  Treaty  in 
Artjde  44  (inserted  in  the  main  througli  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Alliance),' demanded  reci^^ition 
of  the  political  rights  of  Jews  In  the  Balkan 

Srovinces.  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  have  been 
aithful  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  but  to  this 
day  Rumania  considers  the  Jewi  as  aliens,  al- 
though the  government  In  1917  promised  re- 
forms. Rumania  remains  the  scene  of  great 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Alliance,  large  sub- 
ventions being  annually  granted  for  charitable 
and  educational  purposes.  In  s|Hte  of  persist- 
ettt  representations  to  the  Russian  govert\Bient 
little  success  has  been  achieved  in  Russia.  The 
political  status  t»f  the  Jews  Is  that  of  aliens. 
Social,  economic,  dvil  and  religious  disabilities 
of  every  character  menace  tne  progress  of 
about  6.000,000  Jewish  souls.  Dnring  the  famine 
of  1889,  when  Poland  and  the  west-Russian 
provinces  suffered,  the  Alliance  came  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  unfortunate,  provided  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  food,  helped  many  to  emigrate  to 
Occidental  lands,  took  charge  of  several  hun- 
dred orphaVis  and  founded '  trade-schools  for 
Russo-Jewish  children  in  western  Europe. 
When  the  persecutions  of  1881-83  were  inau- 
gurated, when  the  'May  Laws*  were  put  into 
operation  and  the  Pale  was  again  made  the 
compulsory  residence  of  millions  of  unhappy 
Jews,  the  Alliance  again,  became  an  artful  of 
mercy  for  them.  Kisbinefl,  Odessa.  Kieff  are 
names  which  recall  thb  barbaric  massacres  of 
many  helpless  Jews,  and  during  190S  the  Alli- 
ance betame  the  agent  of  the  world's  bene- 
ficence, distiibuting  over  3,000,000  francs  among 
the  sufferers.  The  soldiers  wounded  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  widows  and  orphans  de- 
prived of  their  natural  protectors  during  the 
massacres,  S.DOO  workmen  rendered  penniless 
through  riots  and  mob  violence,  emigrants  who 
sought  opportunity  and  liberty  in  foreign  lands. 
have  all  been  efficiently  assisted  by  the  minis- 
trations of  this  •universal*  agent.  With  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tsar  in  191?,  a  happier  outlook 
was  predicted  tor  justice  for  the  Jews  of  Rus- 
^a.  In  Mohamraedan  countries  Jewish  disabili- 
ties arc  of  a  dilterent  character.  Here  the  peo- 
ple suffer  from  poverty  and  lack  of  education, 
rather  than  from  political  inequality.  Still. 
lar^e  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  by  the 
Alliance  in  Morocco,  Tunis,  Egypt,  Persia  and 
Turkey  to  protect  the  Jews  from  the  violence 
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of  tbe  nuAis  incideotal  to  tfae  Busruit-  itrp'MJl- 
iog  in  most  of  these  countries.  Its  reprcscnl*- 
txMu  have  been  strengthened  by  the  inttrvcft- 
tion  and  support  of  the  British-  and  French, 
and,  in  recent  years  of  the  American,  ctmsuli, 
with  gratifying  results.  In  1914  Sp^  g&*e 
grants  to  schools  is  Tetua^  Larache  «nd  Al' 
cazar  in  return  for  malting  Spanish  the  lanr 
guage  of  instruction. 

Educational  Work. —  Tbe  most,  hopeftd 
work  conducted  is  ihe  editcatioml  acttviiitfl  ^- 
siRned  for  intellectual  and  noral  iraproveioaM. 
The  bulk  of  the  world's  Jewish  population  b 
1860  resided  in  unprosressivc  countries  and  the 
intellectual  status  of  the  majority  was  necesr. 
sadly  low.  In  1862  a  scho<fI  wafl  founded  ka 
Tetuan  (Morocco),  in  1864  another  was  opened 
in  Tangiers  and  in  1865  a  third  was  started  ia 
Bagdad;  In  1880  there  were  34  schools;  in 
189a  54:  in  1899,  94  — S8  of  which  were  !x 
hoys  and  36  for  girls,  havuiR  an  attendance  of 
24.000  pupils.  To-day  the  Alliance  conducts  132 
schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  more  than  40,000 
pupils,  in  Bulgaria^  Turkey  in  Europe,  Turkey 
in  Asia,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  Mo- 
rocco and  Persia.  Schools  are  free  to,  the 
poorest  children  who  also  recdve,  free  of 
charge,  and  at  the  expense  of  tbe  Alliance,  a 
(nid-day  meal  each  day  and  one  or  two  stilts 
of  clothes  each  year.  Whenever  possible  the 
scholar  must  pay  a  fee,  wliich  iu  the  case  of 
the  most  prosperous  is  as  high  as  20  francs  a 
month.  The  schools  are  open  to  children  of 
all  denominations,  and  non-Jews  as  well  af 
Jews  are  found  amortg  the  pupils  and  in- 
structors. In  some  localities  night-schools  for 
adults  are  now  being  conducted.  A  Eabbimcal 
seminary  was  founded  ill  Constantinople  in 
1897.  In  order  to  provide  instructors,  for 
the  132  schools  conducted  by  tbe  Alliance, '  a 
normal  school  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1867. 
As  far  as  possible  the  teachers  are  selected  from 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  to  teach  in 
later  years,  and  are  sent  to  Paris  for  tuition. 
The  "Ecole  Normale  Israffite*  has  a  (naRnifi- 
cent  building  in  the  French  Capital  in  which 
hundreds  of  male  and  female  students  have  re- 
ceived an  education  to  fit  ihem  for  their  pro- 
fession. Theory  and  practice  go  hand  in  bsmi 
under  the  system  of  the  Alliance,  Elementary 
school  education  is  supplemented  by  manual 
and  agricQlinra]  training.  On  3  'April  1&70  th« 
Mikveh  Israel  (Hope  of  Istuet):  AsricvltBro) 
School  was  foimded  in  Jaffa,  upon  a  grant  of 
land  of  about  600  acres  sympathetically  granted 
to  the  Alliance  by  an  impeiiat  firman'  of  the 
Turkish  government.  Fortunately  for  thri 
undenaking  M.  Chaiies  Matter  was  resi^  to 
devote  his  energies  to  the  development  of  the 
sdiool,  whose  existence  was  due  io  his  su^ 
gestion  and  whose  success  has  been  greatly  Aoe 
to  bis  initiative  and  capable  adminiBtratiMi.  M! 
Netter  died  in  1882.  The  JalTa  Agricultural 
School  has  over  220  miptls.  GrBduates  of  this 
school  have  become  the  instructors  of  the  cot' 
onists  who  have  settled  on  the  Baron  Edntond 
de  Rothschild  colonies  in  Palestine  and  in  the 
de  Hirsdi  colonies  in  ArRcntma.  Awoiher  affri- 
cultural  school  was  founded  in  189S,  in  Djedei, 
a  few  miles  from  Tunis.  Atraa  nf  ImJ  of 
about  3,000  acres  was  purchased,  suitable  bidldr 
ings  erected  and  in  a  few  years  there  was  an 
enrolmenl  of  over  210  pupils.  The  Alliance 
also  provides  means  of  earning  a  livelihood 


dirouah  iraimng  given  in  tke  trWe*soh<io]s.  In 
35  difierent  oentres  of  the  Near  B>st  •iqiprea- 
'ticft-^cfaools"  are  coadnctod  in  which  children 
vc  l*uf|bi  remunerative  tni^et.  The  trsde- 
'lohool  ia  Jerusalem,  founded  in  ^82,  has  beni 
particularly  successful. 

Fuctho;  Aotivitiei-—  Aflolher  branijh  of  ed- 
uoatt<7t^  work  taidcrt^en  is  directed  toward 
,lhe  formation  of  public  opimon  oonoemiug  ^e 
Jews.  It  iaui  spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of 
jews  and  Judaism  by  meatis  of  help  gircn  tb 
Jewish  scholars  by  subventions  granted  to  assist 
them  while  writing  and  publishing  their  works. 
It'  is  said  ibal  no  important  work  referring  to 
Jews  and  Judaism  haa  appeared  during  the  past 
35  years  without  some  assistance  being  granted 
by  this  Society.  The  Alliance  library  consists 
of  nearly  25,000  volumes. 

Bibliography,— The  'Bulletins.'  annuaX 
semi-annual  and  monthly,  published  usually  in 
French  and  occasionally  in  English,  German, 
Dutch,  Italian,  Judaeo-German  and  Hebrew; 
'Publication  of  the  2Sth  Anniversary  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle,'  issued  in,  1885,  and  published  in  French, 
English,  German  and  Judxo-Spanish ;  'Publi- 
cation,' issued  in  1896,  containing  a  review  of 
work  done  from  1860-96;  Frenti  pamphlet  by 
M.  Nisaiiri  Behar,  American  Agent  of  the 
Alliance. 

J.  Leonard  Levy,  D.D^ 
Late  Rabbi  Cons-  Rodepk  Skahm,  PitUburgh, 
Fa. 

JEW'S  HAKP(  a  smsll  musical  initnmient 
held  between  t^ie  lips,  the  sound  coming  tronr 
the  vibrations  of  a  tongue  of  metal,  bent  at  a 
rie;ht  angle,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  being 
twitched  ^th  the  fore-finger.  The  sound  is 
jaoreased  in  intensity  by  the  breath,  and  altered 
in  pitch  by  the  shape  of  the  cavity  of  tbe  mouth, 
which  acts  as  a  rejector.  The  name  some  de- 
rive from  jeu,  play,,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
4  toy;  but  more  probably  it  is  a  derisive  allu- 
sion to  tbe  harp  of  David.  .      .. 

JEW'S  HALLOW,  a  pAt-herb.    See  C(». 

caOBlTE. 

jaVfSBVSY,  'Gcraldiiw  Etidsor,  Engfisfc 
novelist :  b.  Measham,  Derbyshire,  1812 ;  i. 
London,  23'EtpL  189}.  ^e  wat  brai^t  up 
under  the  care  of  her  brilliant  elder  sister, 
Maria  Jane  Jewsbury  <q.v.),  and  is  chiefly  re- 
mettibered  for  her  frientkhtp  with  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  his  wife,  althou^  her .  writings 
were  popular  in  her  hfetime.  She  possessed  a 
wide  circle  of  friends,  among  them  W.  Ei 
Forstor.  Huxlcji  and  Froude.  She  met  the 
Orlyles  in  1841  and  the  friendship  Aen  formed 
Ittsted  throu^  Mrs.  Carlyle'*  and  Uiss  Jews- 
bdiys  lifetimes.  Her  account  of  Mrs.  CarlyU's 
•a«ly  life  is  priatedinCarlylfe's  <Remini«eehoM.> 
She  wrote  for  Charles  Dickcn's  HousehoU 
W9rdt  at  his  solidtatioa,  and  also  oogtribatej 
to  the  AtHm»mH  aaid  to  the  WeatMitisUr  R^ 
view.  Author  -of  the  novtU  <Zo«'  (1845).; 
'The  Half  Sisters^  (1848);  'Marian  Withers' 
{1851);  'Comtance  Herbert'  (1855);  'The 
Sorrows  of  Qentility>  (1856);  *Right  or 
Wrong'  (1859). 

JEWSBtJSY,  Mafia  J«n«  (Iftta.  Wiluait 
K.  FlbtcHer),  EngKsh  autht>r,  sister  of  the 
preceding:  b.  Measham.  Derbyshire.  25  Oct. 
ISOOi  d.  Pooaab;  India,  4  Oct.  1C33,  She  lost 
be*  mother  at  the  age  of  18  and  thereupon  w. 
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lumcd  the  car«  of  her  younger  sister  and  three 
brothers.  Her  &rst  published  verse  appeared 
when  she  was  about  18  and  she  later  adopted 
literature  as  a  profession.  She  held  the  ad- 
mirinB  friendship  of  Wordsworth,  Miss  Landon 
and  other  nataMes  and  her  _  work  was  well- 
tecdved.  She  married  a  missionary  in  1832 
and  died  of  cholera  14  months  later.  Author 
of  'Phantatmagoria,  or  Sketches  of  Life  and 
Character*  (2  vols.,  1824)  ;  'Letters  to  the 
Young'  (1828) ;  'Lays  of  Leisure  Hours' 
(1829)  :  'The  Three  Histories :  The  History  of 
an  Enthusiast, —  the  History  of  a  Nonchalant, 
the  History  of  a  Realist'   (1830;  3d  ed.,  1838). 

JEX-BLAKE,  Sophia,  English  physician: 
b.  Sussex,  January  1840;  d.  Sussex,  7  Jan.  1912. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  studied 
medicine  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1866-68,  and  re- 
turning  to  England  matriculated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  Here  her  action  in  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  medical  profession  aroused  the 
greatest  hostility;  she  was  mobbed  and  eventu- 
ally excluded  from  the  classes ;  legal  proceed- 
ings taken  on  her  behalf  proved  unsuccessful 
on  appeal ;  and  she  subsMuently  graduated  at 
the  Universitv  of  Berne.  She  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  higher  eaucation  of  women,  and  it  was  her 
sacrifices  that  opened  the  way  for  women 
students  in  meaicine  in  British  universities. 
She  founded  the  London  School  of  Medicine 
for  Women  in  1874,  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Medicine  for  Women  in  1886;  and  practised  in 
Edinburgh  from  l8?8-99. 

JXZEBEL,  the  Phcenidan  wife  of  Ahalv 
king  of  Israel.  She  was  the  evil  genius  of  her 
husband,  favored  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Baal 
in  Palestine,  and  persecuted  the  prophets  of  Je- 
hovah. Her  name  left  a  dark  stain  upon  the 
annals  of  Israel  and  survived  to  the  later  dis- 
pensation where  it  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation (Rev.  xi,  20)  as  a  symbo!  of  feminine 
depravity  and  impiety.  She  outlived  Ahab  by 
14  years  (2  Kings  ix,  30-37).  and  was  finally 
murdered  by  Jehu,  when  he  captured  the  throne 
of  the  northern  kingdom  (about  843  B.c). 
Consult  Schmidt,  N.,  'The  Sins  of  JewbeP 
(in  Jettmal  of  Biblical  Literatvfv,  Boston 
1915). 

JHELAH,  jelam,  or  JHBLUH  (ancient 
Hybaspes),  a  nvef  which  has  its  rise  in  Kash- 
mir, An  octagoral  tank  has  been  built  in  a 
garden  at  Vern^,  and  into  this  reservoir  flow 
springs  from  the  Western  Himalayas,  which 
form  the  head  waters  of  the  Jhelam.  The  river 
flows  northwest  to  the  Wufur  Lake,  about  10 
miles  from  Srinagar ;  then  southwest  and  north- 
west, forming  a  curve  from  Wulur  Lake 
through  Barambula  Pass  to  Mazufumbad, 
where  it  turns  south,  and  flows  along  the 
boimdary  between  Punjab  and  Kashmir,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  lOO  miles.  Leaving  the 
boundary  line  at  Jhelam  it  flows  southwest  into 
the  Chenah  River.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
500  miles,  nearly  all  of  which  is  navigable.  The 
first  part  of  its  course  is  through  remarkable 
mountain  scenery  and  the  last  through  a  rich 
agricultural  region.  It  is  the  thorougnfare  for 
a  number  of  large  cities  and  small  towns.  This 
is  the  river  upon  the  banks  of  which  Alejcander 
the  Great  built  a  war  fleet  in  326  B.a  and 
fought  a  battle  with  Porus. 


mg  portioni  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  but 
now  settled  on  a  reservation  near  Tierra 
Amarilla  in  northern  New  Mexico.  The  tribe 
at  one  time  comprised  two  bands,  the  Uanero 
and  the  Ollero,  ranging  on  difierent  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  name  *Jicarilla*  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Spanish  ori^n,  from  'jicara,* 
a  basket  tray,  the  tribe  being  famed  for  its 
skill  in  basket  weaving.  At  one  time  they  were 
the  terror  of  their  (fistrict,  but  they  now  live 
quietly  although  they  remain  uncivilized.  Their 
language  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Apaches  and 
they  are  believed  to  be  an  offshoot  of  that  tribe 
although  they  maintained  ihdr  independent  ex- 
istence. The  tribe  is  steadily  decreasing,  now 
numbering  less  than  700. 

JIG,  in  music,  a  light,  quick  tune  or  air  to 
be  found  in  the  sonatas  of  Corelli,  Handel  and 
other  composers  till  toward  the  middle  of  the 
I8lh  century.  The  Irish  jig,  played  to  a  dance 
also  called  a  jig,  is  a  lively  tune  of  two  or  three 
sections  written  in  6-8  time.  The  jig  is  popular 
amon^  many  nations,  is  distinguished  by  vari- 
ous titles  and  has  a  certain  amount  of  ^differ- 
ence in  the  steps  according  to  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  adopted. 
With  some  it  is  a  sober,  steady  country  dance; 
with  others  it  is  a  wild,  savage  exercise,  with- 
out point  of  meaning.  With  some  it  is  made  a 
means  of  displaying  the  agility  of  the  lower 
limbs  of  a  combined  company  of  dancers;  with 
others  it  is  a  terpsichorean  drama  for  two  per- 
formers, in  which  all  the  emotions  excited  by 
love  are  represented  bj;  gestures  and  cries. 

In  meckanies,  a  device  tor  holding  a  casting, 
stamped  work,  etc.,  in  position  for  machining, 
drilling,  etc. 

In  ort-concentration,  a  box  in  which  sized 
ore  may  be  shalcen. 

JIGGER,  the  corrupt  current  form  of 
•chigoe,'  the  South  American  name  of  a  small 
arachnid,  or  red  bug  (Sarcofsylla  ptnetrans), 
which  abounds  in  tropical  America,  and  is 
troublesome  by  working  its  way  under  the  skin, 
especially  of  the  feel,  where,  unless  speedily 
removed,  it  produces  eggs  and  forms  a  bad  sore. 

JIHAD,  ji-had',  JBHAD.  or  TIHAD 
(Arab,  'zeal,  endeavor"),  the  term  applied  to 
the  religious  war,  as  undertaken  by  Moham- 
medans against  those  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
mission  of  the"  Prophet,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  spread  of  Islam.  Ttie  Jihad  was  a 
religious  duty,  imposed  upon  the  faithful  both 
by  the  Koivi  and  the  concurrence  of  sacred 
tradition.  Its  purpose  was  ostensibly  the  Mo- 
hammedanization  of  the  unbelieving,  and  it  was 
carried  on  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  dis- 
position of  the  peoples  conquered  in  the  Jihad 
was  prescribed  by  law.  Captives  and  others  who 
fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedan  hosts 
had  the  choice  of  three  things  given  them. 
Either  they  were  to  deny  their  own  faith  and 
accept  that  of  Islam,  or  to  consent  to  pay  a  toll 
tax  to  their  conquerors.  If  they  refused  both 
of  these  alternatives  they  were  put  \p  death  by 
the  sword.  Consult  Baitlie.  'Of  Jihad  in  Mo- 
hammedan Law'  (1871):  HuR^es,  T.  P^  *Dic- 
tionary  of  Islam'   (1886). 

JIMENEZ  DE  RADA,  Rodrieo,  Spanish 
archUshop  and  historian :  b.  probably  Puente 
ta  Reina,  Navarra,  about  1170;  d.  1247.  He 
studied  at  Paris,  entered  the  Franciscan  Order 
and  became  archbishop  of  Toledo  in  1208  or 
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1210.  He  was  a  dcMninaiit  figure  of  hii  tune, 
a  leaniei]  writer,  statesman,  warrior  and  coun- 
sellor of  kings.  He  was  engaged  at  the  battle 
of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  and  cotnmenced  the 
building  of  the  cathedral  at  Toledo,  and  fotmded 
the  first  general  schools  there.  His  work  as  a 
historian  was  of  great  importance  and  influence. 
Author  of  *Hbtoria  Gotnica,'  better  known  as 
'Chronica  Rerum  Gesiarum  in  Hispania,'  ^^ch 
he  translated  into  Castilian,  'Historia  de  los 
Godos'   (1241). 

JIHHU  TBNNO  (*Sok  of  Heavek»), 
originally  KAHU-YAHATO-IWAItE-BIKO, 
fint  mler  of  Japan  and  legendary  founder  of 
the  reigning  line  of  mikados.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  (he  great-grandson  of  the  grandson  of 
the  sun-goddess  Amaterasu  and  the  first  human 
mler  of  Japan.  The  name  "Jimmn  Tenno"  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  him  14  centuries 
after  his  death.  While  Japanese  annalists  place 
his  reign  as  beginning  at  660  b.c,  there  is 
small  groimd  for  crediting  Japanese  chronology 
before  the  5th  century,  as  the  'Records  of 
Ancient  Matters'  are  without  dates.  However, 
660  B.C.  is  generally  accepted  as  the  beginning 
of  Jimmu  Tenno's  rule,  tn  which  year  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  crowned.  He  died  at' 
his  palace  of  Kashiwa-bara  in  585  b.c,  his  age 
being  reckoned  127  by  the  'Chronicles  of  Japan' 
and  137  by  the  'Records  of  Ancient  Matters.' 
The  theory  generally  accepted  concerning  the 
origin  of  Jinunn  is  that  if  he  actually  existed 
he  was  the  kader  of  an  invading  band  of  MoQ- 
gcdians  from  the  Korean  peninsula.  The  Jap- 
anese calendar  dates  from  the  sumtosed  begin- 
ning of  Jimmu's  reign,  and  his  day  is  set  as 
It  February. 

JIHSON-WEED.  SeeDATUKA. 

JINGAL,  jTn'gil,  a  large  heavy  musket  used 
in  eastern  Asia,  especially  by  the  Chinese.  It 
is  fired  on  a  rest,  or  swivel,  from  a  wall,  or  the 
bulwark  of  a  boat  or  ship. 

JINQO,  a  word  first  used  as  a  politica]  term 
in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  and  was 
appHed  to   a  class   of   British   politicians   who 

itinually  urged  on  Disraeli,  then  the  Prime 


mott's  War  Song'— that  is,  the  song  sung  in 
muMC  halls  by  McDermott  and  very  popula 
the  lime.    The  chorus  ran  thus: 


We'T«  got  ti 


'I  mat  to  fight,  but,  by  Jingsl  if  wa  dr 


«  sot  thi 


'Jit^o*  is  used  to  denote  any  person  in  favor 
of  aggressive  military  policy. 

JINCO-KOGO,  legendary  empress  of 
Japan,  wife  of  Chuai  Tenno,  Uth  Mikado  (191- 
200  A.D.).  Upon  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
assumed  control  of  the  government,  reigning 
until  270.  Chuai  Tenno  died  while  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  Kiushiu, 
and  his  wife,  concealing  his  death,  left  the 
campaign  in  the  hands  of  a  general  while  she 
proceeded  with  a  great  force  to  conquer  Korea. 
After  her  victorious  rettim,  her  son,  Ojen 
Tenno,  15th  Mikado,  was  bom  and  Jingo  Kogo 
continued  to  reign  as  regent  The  son  was 
afterward  canonized  as  Hachiman.  god  of  war. 
While  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Korea  are  largely  mythical  there 
are  references  in  Chinese  history,  usually  more 


which  indicate  the  existence  of  this 
empress  at  the  period  credited  by  Japanese  his- 
torians. There  is  further  reference  to  her  in 
the  annals  of  Japan,  when  her  step'brothers 
vainly  endeavored  to  prevent  her  return  to 
Yamato  and  to  bar  her  son's  succession.  She  is 
still  worshiped  in  Japan. 

JINN,  DJINN,  or  GENII,  a  class  of 
spirits  in  Arabian  folklore  and  mythology.  They 
are  lower  than  the  angels  and  are  made  of  fir^ 
but  are  capable  of  appearing  in  both  human 
and  animaf  form;  and  if  good  are  beautiful, 
while  if  bad  they  are  hideous.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  exercise  supernatural  influence,  which 
may  be  either  goor  or  bad.  While  supernatural 
they  are  supposed  to  live,  propagate  their  kind 
and  die  as  humans  do,  except  thai  the  duration 
of  their  lives  is  greater.  Their  home  is  the 
mountain  Kaf  and  their  rulers  are  kings  named 
Suleyman.  or  Solomon,  one  of  whom  is  sup- 
posed with  their  aid  to  have  built  the  Pyramids. 
In  current  translations  of  the  'Arabian  Nights' 
they  are  called  'genii* ;  but  this,  while  generally 
passed,  is  not  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  they 
are  identical  with  the  genii  of  Roman  mythology. 

JINRIKISHA,  jm-rik'e-sh^  man-power- 
carriage,  a  li^ht  vehicle  balanced  on  two  wheels, 
with  projecting  shafts  and  cross  bar,  within 
which  a  man  steps  and  pulls.  The  jin-riki-sha 
was  given  a  name  ay  the  Japanese,  with  one  of 
those  many  hundreds  of  modem  word'Coiaages 
with  Chinese  characters,  created  since  contact 
w*ith  foreigners,  and  which  the  Chinese  them- 
selves have  accepted.  The  common  native  term 
in  use  is  kuriuna  (wheel).  Foreigners  usualljr 
clip  one  word  of  the  combination,  making  it 
*rick-shaw,'  while  the  Japanese  usually  say 
jin-riki — both  vulgarisms.  This  vehicle, 
which  has  gone  round  the  wirld  and  is  in  es- 
pecial use  where  labor  is  cheap,  was  invented 
in  1871,  at  Yokohama,  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Goblc,  who  died  in  May  189S.  He  was  an 
American  Baptist  missionary  and  formerly  a 
marine  in  the  United  States  navy,  under  Com- 
modore Perry.  With  meagre  salary  and  hav- 
ing a  sick  wife,  and  desiring  to  give  her 
gentle  outdoor  exercise,  he  showed  to  a 
Japanese  carpenter  a  picture  of  a  baby  car- 
iage  in  Codey't  ^"'^^  Book,  and  suggested 
the  _plan   and   form.     The   Jin-riki-sha   quickly 


riage  in  Galley's  Ladys  Book,  and  suggested 
the  plan   and   form.     The   Jin-ri' '    '  '*' 

displaced  the  kago  and  palanqui   .   ..   _   ._   

in  turn  being  displaced  in  Japan  by  the  electric 
trolley  car.  Whereas  in  1908  there  were  16S,W3 
jin-riki -dia  in  use  in  Japan,  the  number  in 
1916-17  was  hut  112,687,  while  stage  coaches 
and  private  horse  carriages  (ba-sha),  auto- 
motnles,  tram  and  steam  cars  (joku-sha),  had 
multiplied  in  an  extraordinary  ratio. 

JIRASKK,  AIoIb,  Bohemian  novelist  and 
draniatist:  b.  Hronov,  25  Aug.  1851.  He  was 
appointed  instructor  in  a  gymnasium  at  Prague 
in  1888,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  the  por- 
trayal of  Bohemian  history  throuoh  mecUum 
of  historical  fiction  and  drama.  Author  of  the 
novels  'Nevolince' ;  'Mczi  proudy'  (a  triology 
in  the  times  of  Huss)  ;  'Maryla'  and  'V  cizich 
sluzbach'  (in  the  period  following  Huss),  etc 
The  drama  'Vojnarlca'  (1911)  is  one  of  several 
with  a  historical  foundation.  His  works  were 
presented  in  a  collected  editkin  (Prague  1899). 

JIU  J1T8U  (written  also  ju-jutsu  and  jiu- 
jitsu),  the  Japanese  method  of  personal  attack 
and   self-defense,   literally  meanmg  the  art  of 
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nuldtw  one's  of^onent  use  his  strengih  to  bi) 
own  msadvanUgc  There  are  many  methods, 
but  only  one  is  recagniied  as  official,  that  de- 
vised by  Prof.  Jiguro  Kano,  principal  of  the 
High  Normal  Sdiool  of  Tolcio,  and  is  taugfat  to 
every  officer  and  enlisted  man  of  the  Japanese 
army,  na^  and  police  departments.  Included 
in  the  160  feats  of  the  Kano  system  are  the 
'serious  tricks,"  by  which  death  may  be  caused 
at  the  will  of  the  adept,  and  the  process  of 
Kuaisu  or  revivi  'cation,  by  which  the  appar- 
entlv  lifelf^ss  victim  is  restored  to  the  full  use 
of  iiis  functional  powers.  Jiu  jitsu  is  not  a 
system  of  muscle  building  by  physical  training, 
but  rather  a  means  of  offsetting  the  effective- 
ness of  powerful  muscles,  by  performing  the 
most  skilful  yet  simple  maiKCUvres.  The  United 
States  government  has  recognized  its  import- 
ance as  science  by  having  it  taught  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  as  a  special  training.  It 
is  3  scientific  appUcaticHi  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  weaker  spots  in  the  human  anatomy  to 
offense  and  defense.  Such  spots  as  the  "funny 
bone*  are  utilized  to  down  an  adversary; 
fingers  are  bent  backward;  an  opponent's  on- 
ward rush  is  utilized  to  trip  him;  he  is  en- 
couraged  to  uncover  an  armpit ;  he  is  pressed 
in  the  gland  below  and  hack  of  the  ear;  in 
short  every  trick  that  would  be  accounted 
"foui*  in  wresthng  and  boxing  is  the  height  of 
excellence  in  jiu  jitsu.  The  study  and  prac- 
tice of  this  art  has  been  recommended  to  slight 
men  and  to  women  as  a  protection  in  case  of 
assault.  In  professional  jiu  jitsu  bouts  the  con- 
testants avoid  being  injured  by  rappinj?  die 
floor  with  hand  or  fool,  and  thus  acknowledg- 
ing defeat  when  an  adversary  has  one  in  a 
position  where  he  could  inflict  serious  hurt. 
Consult  Skinner,  <Jiu  Jitsu'  (New  York  1904). 
nVAKO,  JIBAROS,  GIVAROS,  or 
XIVAROS,  South  American  Indian  race  living 
in  Ecuador  and  northern  Pern  about  the  iribu- 
biries  of  the  upper  AinaioiL  They  are  di> 
vided  into  numerous  smaQ  tribes  with  individ- 
ual names,  are  wholly  sav^e  and  their  lan- 
guage has  never  t>een  classified.  They  live 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  warfare,  their  weapoas 


preserving  their 


heads  and  also  thoa 


of  their  own  chiefs.  S()aiiish  settlements  .._  . 
made  in  their  territory  in  the  16th  century  and 
missionaries  established  themsdves  there,  but 
all  were  driven  out  b^  an  uprising  against 
them  in  1599.  They  live  in  wooden  houses, 
constructed  with  considerable  skill,  raise  com, 
beans  and  bananas,  and  possess  the  art  of 
weaving. 

JOAB,  i5'U),  the  son  of  King  David's  sister 
Zeruiah,  and  commander-in-chief  of  David's 
army.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  the  leader  of 
David's  men  in  an  expedition  against  Abner. 
When  Joab  treacherously  murdered  Abner  in 
revenge  for  the  death  of  Asahel,  David  dared 
not  punish  the  deed,  and  thus  showed  the  as- 
cendency which  Joab  had  acquired  over  him. 
After  David  had  been  established  king  in  Jem- 
salem,  Joab  conducted  all  his  wars  with  uni- 
form success.  He  remained  faithful  to  him 
during  the  rebellion  of  Absalom.  When  he  had 
slain  that  ungrateful  son,  David  made  a.  weak 
attempt  to  supersede  him  in  favor  of  Amasa, 
the  general  of  Absalom.    Joab  slew  Amasa  and 


resumed  his  post,  a  pcocceding  in  wltich  the 
king  tadtly  ac^oieiceo.  Me  further  supported 
David  by  aasisting  in  the  murder  of  Uriah  the 
Hhtitc  Toward  the  doM  of  David's  rdgn  be 
joined  in  the  rebdlioH  of  Adonijah,  for  which 
Solomoii,  by  the  iidvicc  of  David,  pat  h^ 
to  death  (1  Kings  ii.  2^-34). 

JOACHIM,  yfl'a-Mtei,  Joseph,  Hungarian 
viortnist:  b.  Kitiaee,  near  Presburg,  28  June 
1831 ;  d.  Berlin,  15  At»g.  1907.  He  was  of  Jew- 
ish parentage  and  studied  under  Szervacnnsfcy 
at  Budapest,  with  Bohm  at  Vienna  and  Haupt- 
manu  at  the  Vienna  CoBeervatory,  and  after 
anpeaiances  in  concert  continued  his  studies 
at  LeipKig.  He  played  in  England  in  1844.  In 
1849  he  became  eoncett-meister  of  the  Weimar 
grand-ducal  orchestra,  of  which  Liszt  vrat  thai 
conductor,  in  1854-66  was  solo-vioUnist  and  cmi- 
ductor  01  concerts  to  ^  king  of  Hanover, 
and  in  1868  became  director  of  the  Hochschule 
fiir  ausubende  Tonkunst  at  Berlin.  He  be- 
came known,  both  as  an  nterpreicr  of  the  best 
Btusic  and  as  an  executant,  as  the  greatest  vio- 
linist of  his  time,  and  particularly  as  a  quartette 
player  ^ned  an  almost  classic  reputaiioit.  His 
compositions  include  the  'Hiuigarian  Concerto' 
.in  D-mioof  for  violin  and  orcitestra,  hii  most 
important  works ;  ^wllads,  trios,  overtures, 
marches  and  works  far  violin  and  pianoforte. 
He  played  also  in  the  famous  quartette  which 
included  De  Alma,  second  vi^n;  Hautmann, 
'cello,  and  Wirth.  viola,  Coasolt  Moier,  A., 
'Joseph  Joachim'  (Berlin  1904)  ;  and  Bickley, 
Nora,  'Letters  from  «nd  to  joicpfa  Joachim' 
(London   1914). 

JOACHIM,  }6'a-klm.  Saint,  Order  of,  an 
orrfer  of  knighthood  founded  20  June  1755, 
under  the  title  "Order  of  /onathan  for  die  pur- 
pose of  defending  the  honor  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence." It  consisted  of  14  dukes,  princes, 
counts  and  nobles,  and  its  grand  master  was 
Prince  Franz  Christian  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Its 
object  was  by  the  establishment  of  com- 
manderies  to  stir  np  the  rich  to  philanthropic 
work  among  the  lower  classes.  Tlia  order  was 
still  in  existence  in  1820,  but  it  has  since  then 
been  dissolved. 

JOACHIM  DB  PLORIS,  Italian  mystic 
theologian :  b.  Celico,  near  Cosenza,  Calabria, 
about  U4S;  d.  Monte  Nero.  20  Marth  1202. 
Of  noble  "birth  he  was  brougtit  up'_  at  the  court 
of  Duke  Roger  of  Apulia  and  in  his  youth 
visited  the  holy  places  of  the  East.  Soon  after 
his  return  he  resolved  to  alter  his  manner  of 
life  and  entered  the  Cistercian  order  at  Casa- 
mari.  In  1177  we  find  mention  of  him  as  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  CorazzO.  He  visited  Pope 
Lucius  III  at  Veroli  in  1183.  and  Urban  III  at 
Verona  tvro  years  later.  He  soon  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  lax  discipline  of  the  monastery 
and  retired  to  the  solitudes  of  Pietralata,  where 
with  some  followers  he  founded  the  abbey  of 
San  Giovwini  in  Fiore,  on  Monte  Nero,  He 
was  befriended  by  the  Pope  and  emperor  and 
branch  houses  were  establish ed  He  ii  best 
known  however  as  the  author  of  prophetic:  and 
polemical  works,  although  in  the  13th  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries  many  such  works  were  put 
out  under  his  name.  Only  those  enumerated  in 
his  will  can  be  deemed  absolutely  authentic 
These  are  'Concordia  Nov!  ac  Veteris  Testa- 
menti>  (first  printed  at  Venice  1519);  'Ex- 
positio  Apocalypsis'    (Venice  1527);  'Psalter- 
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ium  <lcceni  Chordanun'  (Venice  1S27)  and 
various  "iibdli'  against  the  xdvcrsarics  of  the 
Christian  name  and  faith.  He  divides  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  into  three  periods,  which  in  the 
'Expositio'  he  calls  rfie  Age  of  Law,  or  of  the 
Father,  the  Age  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  the  Son, 
and  the  Age  of  the  Spirit,  which  will  witness 
the  consummation  o£  all  things.  His  ideas  soon 
■  pola- 
f  the 


Joachim  was  affirmed,  Oansott  'Acta  Sar 
torum*  (Antwerp  1643-86);  Roussetat,  Xavier, 
'Etude  dTrisftMre  reHeeuse  aux  12e  et  13c 
siecles,  Joachim  de  Flores,  Jean  de  Parma  et 
la  doctnne  de  I'evangile  fleracl'  (2d  cd.,  Paris 
1867)  ;  Foumier.  P.  E.  L.,  'Etudes  sur  Joachim 
de  FIore>   (ib.  1909). 

JOACHIMITES.  a  Christian  sect  having 
its  origin  in  the  teaching  of  Joac"hini,  abbot  of 
Floris,  in  Calabria  (1145-1202).  He  was  a 
visionary  reformer.  He  fiercely  attacked  the 
comipdons  of  the  Church.  His  hope  and 
teaching  was  ihai  there  was  to  come  an  "Age  of 
the  S;«rit*  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to 
have  Its  sway  over  tiie  secular,  beginning  with 
1260.  Some  of  his  teaching  was  Montanistic. 
In  turn  his  doctrines  were  influential  with  the 
Franciscans  who  accepted  the  idea  of  the  Age 
of  the  Spirit;  and  the  Reformers  who  saw  the 
vision  of  a.  better  church  and  therefore  of  a 
better  world.  Joachim  and  his  followers  based 
their  vision  on  a  genuine  religious  experience. 

JOACHIMSTHAL,  Austria,  city  in  Bo- 
hemia, 12  miles  north  of  Karlsbad,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Keilberg  and  at  an  elevation  of  2,365 
feet.  It  is  a  mining  and  manufacturing  town 
and  ori^nally  was  celebrated  for  its  silver 
mines.  The  ^Iver  pieces  known  as  '^Joachims- 
thaler,"  and  later  shortened  jo  'ihalcr,"  were 
first  coined  here  in  151S  or  I5l9.  The  silver 
niines  are  no  longer  important,  hut  there  are 
other  mines  of  bismuth,  nickel  and  xinc  blend. 
Manufactures  include  gloves,  dyes,  tobacc<^ 
paper,  lace  and  dolls.     Pop.  commune  7,550. 

JOAN,  Pope,  mythical  itnaaie  Pope^  sup- 
posed to  luve  occuiMed  the  papal  diair  m  the 
miise  of  a  man  as  Pope  Jq4k  VIII,  855"58.  As 
there  was  no  Intcmgniun  i>e£weea.  Pope  Leo 
IV,  847-55  and  Pope  Benedict  HI.  855-58,  the 
story  is  imdotdKedly  pure  faUe;  and  moreover 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  supposed  popest 
until  tbe  middle  of  the  13th  oantury,  contem- 


descent  but  bom  at  Ingelheim  or  Maim,  and 
that  she  loved  a.  Benedictine  monk  with  wbont 
she  fled  to  Athens  disguifed  as  a  man.  She 
attained  great  tearniiiK  and  after  the  death  of 
her  lover  went  to  Rome,  still  in  male  attire,  rose. 
to  he  cardinal  and  finally  was  elected  Pope. 
She  died  in  childbirth  during  a  papal  proces- 
sion, one  legend  having  it  that  in  a  vision  she 
was  given  choice  between  temporal  disgrace 
and  eternal  punishment.  The  £loiy  was  widely 
current  from  the  13th  to  the  l7th  centuries  and 
viras  first  definitely  refuted  by  a  Frendi  Cialvin- 
ist,  David  Blondel,  in  'Eclaircissement  de  la 
question  m  une  femme  a  ete.  assise  an  siege 
papal   de   Rome'    (1647)   and  In    <De  Joanna 


rles  entered  Rheims  ii 


Papissa'  (1657).  These  volumes  were  ably 
supplemented  by  Johann  Dollinger,  'Papstfabeln 
des  tnitdxiiers>  (1863;  Eng.  trans.,  1872). 

JOAN  (io-in  or  j&i)  OF  ARC  (Jeanne 
d'Arc),  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  heroine  of  France: 
b.  Domrcmy,  Basse  Lorraine,  now  department 
of  the  Vosges,  6  Jan.  1412 ;  d.  Rouen,  30  May 
1431.  While  flie  was  still  a  giri  ?he  began  to 
be  deeply  affected  by  the  woes  of  her  country, 
much  of  which  was  conquered  by  the  English 
aod  their  Burgundian  allies,  leaving  on^  2 
small  portion  to  tile  French  king,  Charles  VIL 
Prom  about  13  she  declared  she  heard  heavenly 
wees,  it^iich  at  last  became  very  de£nite  in 
iheir  commands  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Charles 
and  liberate  France.  At  first  she  was  regarded 
as  iribane,  but  eventually  she  found  her  way  to 
the  king  and  his  councillors,  and  having  per- 
suaded them  of  her  sincenty,  received  per- 
mission to4iaslen  with  Dunois  to  the  deliverance 
of  Orleans.  In-  a  male  dress,  ftilly  armed,  stkc 
bore  the  sword  and  the  sacred-  banner,  as  the 
signal  of  victory,  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The 
first  enterprise  was  sucoessfid.  With  lO.dOO  men 
she  marched  from  Blois,  and  on  29  April  1429 
reached-  Orleans  with  suppUes.  By  bold  sallies 
to  which  she  animated  the  besieged,  the  English 
were  forced  from. their  intrenchments,  and  Suf- 
folk abandoned  the  siege  (8  May  1429).  Other 
successes  followed;   CSarl  '  -*■    '        ' 

triumph;  and  at  the  anoini 
the  kmg,  17  July,  Joan  sto 
then  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
the  urgent  request  of  Kini 
with  the  army.  She  was  la 
and  failed  to  capture  Paris, 
she  entered  Compiigne,  th( 

Burgundians,  and  on  the  sa_...    _..^, ^ 

from  the  town,  was  taken  prisoner.  Subse- 
quently she  was  delivered  to  the  English,  who, 
with  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  bishop  of 
Beauvais,  demanded  her  execution  as  a  sorce- 
ress. She  was  taken  to  Rouen,  and  after  a 
long  mock-trial,  accompanied  with  many  shame- 
r_i    _:  -ances,    condemned    to-   death.     On 

)  tbe  Church,  however,  and  de- 
;velations  to  be  the  work  of  Satan, 
■nf  was  commuted  to  perpetual  im- 
But  pretexts  were  soon  found  to 
treat  tier  as  a  relapsed  criminal,  and  as  such 
she  was  burned  at  Rouen,  and  her  ashes  were 
thrown  info  the  Seine.  She  died  with  un- 
daunted fortitnde.  Her  recantation  is  now 
doubted  by  some  historians.  Voltaire,  in  a 
notorious  burlesque.  'La  Fucelle,'  Sonlhey, 
Schiller  and  others  have  made  her  the  subject 
of  their  verse.  Schiller's  drama,  'Die  Jong- 
fvau  von  Orleans.'  still  remains  the  worthiest 
monument  of  her  fame.  A  revision  of  the  trial 
was  later  had  at  the  instance  of  her  family, 
and  she  was  declared  innocent  (1456).  From 
1875  the  question  of  her  canoniiation  was  dis- 
cussed at  Rome,  in  1902  ^e  was  pronounced 
•venerable"  and  she  was  beatified  by  Pius  X. 
U  April  1909. 

Bibliography,— Bangs,  M.  R-.  <  Jeanne  d'Arc* 
(Boston  1910);  Dunaud,  'Jeanne  d'Arc' 
(Paris  1906)  ;  Fabre.  'Proces  de  rehabilitation 
de  Jeanne  d'Arc'  (2  vols.,  ib.  1913)  ;  Fawcett,  . 
M.  G.,  'Five  Famous  French  Women>  (New 
Vork  1905);  France,  Anatole,  'Vie  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc'  (F-ng.  trans.,  2  vols,,  London  1909)  ; 
Lana,  Andrew,  'The  Maid  of  France'  (ib. 
1908) ;  Lanfry  d'Arc,  Pierre,  'Le  livre  d'oc  (!« 
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Jeanne  d'Arc:  Btbliograirfiie  raisonnee  et  analjr- 
tique'  {Paris  1894);  Lowell,  F.  C,  'Joan  of 
Arc*  (Boston  1S96) ;  Luce,  'Jeanne  d'Arc  i 
Domremy'  (Paris  18871  ;  Marin,  'Jeanne  d'Arc, 
lacticien  ct  straiegiste'  (4  voh..  ib.  1891); 
Marty,  'L'HUtoire  de  Jeanne  dArc  d'Aprcs 
les  documents  ariginaux'   (ib.  1897)  ;  OUplunt, 


'Proces  de  Ccmdan_ ... 

Jeanne  d'Arc'  (S  vols.,  Paris  1841-49). 

JOAN  OF  ARC,  Perootul  Recollectioiia 
of,  a  historical  novel  by  "Mark  Twain*  (S.  L. 
Gemens),  puUished  in   1896.    It  professes  *~ 


MS.  in  the  national  archives  of  France,  written 
by  the  Sieur  Louis  de  Conte,  her  page  and 
secretary.    The  historical  facts  are  closely  ioi- 

JOANNESIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  Euphorbiacr<p.  J.  princeps,  the  single 
Species,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Brazil.  The  wooois 
spongv  and  light,  the  flower  ^rellow  and  large; 
and  trie  fruit  a  gray  nut  which  encloses  two 
kernels  in  a  double  nnd.  The  fruit  is  strongly 
purgative  and  is  used  by  Brazilians  as  a  remedy 
in  cases  of  indigestion,  jaundice  and  other 
diseases.  Oil  is  pressed  from  these  kernels, 
with  which  the  natives  anoint  their  limbs.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  Rood  drying  oil  and  excellent  for 
painting.  The  rinds  of  the  fruits,  thrown  into 
ponds,  destroy  the  fish. 

JOASH  (or  JEHOASH,  as  it  is  some- 
times written),  king  of  Judab,  was  the  ^reat 
Sandson  of  Ahah  and  grandson  of  the  wicked 
thaliah  who  sought  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way.  He  wa5  also  a  direct  descendant  of 
David.  He  was  hidden  away  in  a  lumber- 
room  of  the  palace  by  an  aunt  When 
he  was  seven  years  old  he  was  placed 
on  the  throne  bv  the  nriestlv  oart'  "* " " 
the  leadership 
his  reign  was  a 
the     Temple     and 

from   the   rediscov<  _        .  .... 

blot  on  his  reign  was  the  murder  of  Zechariah, 
son  of  bis  benefactor.  Jehoida.  Hazuel,  the 
Syrian,  invaded  his  kingdom  but  was  bought 
off  with  immense  bribes,  including  the  Temple 
treasures.  He  was  the  victim  of  a  painful 
malat^  and  because  of  his  loathsome  condition 
was  finally  assassinated  by  his  own  servants. 

JOB,  a  legendary  character  of  Hebrew 
literature  whose  history  is  poetically  treated 
in  the  book  of  Job.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  sheik  of  the  patriarchal  age  who  lived 
near  the  Arabian  desert  on  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Palestine.  After  repeated  disaster  and 
rum,  suddenly  stripped  of  his  possession,  be- 
reaved of  his  children,  himself  smitten  with 
leprosy,  and  his  wife  advising  him  "to  curse 
God  and  die,"   he  gives   way  to  despair 


Eod    one.     He     repaired 
i     the     people    taueht 
from   the   rediscovered   roll   of   the   law.    Tne 


acter  he  rises  superior  to  circumstances,  and  re- 
gains health,  wealth  and  honor.  The  traditions 
handed  down,  according  to  early  custom,  in 
oral  form,  were  committed  to  MS.  about  the 
5di  century  B.C.  While  they  have  their  origin 
in  historical  tradition,  the  events  descriWng  the 
lite  of  Job  are  not  regarded  as  literal  history. 
Some  authorities  contend  that  the  hook  is 
purely  a  literary  invention,  a  rabbi  as  early  as 


the  Talmnd  'Baba  Bathra*  (xv,  1),  writing 
"Job  was  not,  and  was  not  created,  but  is  an 
allegory.*    See  Jos,  Book  or. 

JOB,  Book  of.  The  supreme  masterpiece 
of  ancient  Hebrew  literature,  is  one  of^  the 
small  group  of  world  poems  that  live  as  univer- 
sal expressions  of  the  human  spiriL  The  book 
takes  Its  name  from  its  hero,  who  is  pictured 
as  an  ancient  sheik  living  to  the  eastward  of 
Palestine,  on  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  Desert 
Already  in  the  time  of  Eiekjel  (E*dc.  xiv,  14, 
20),  the  name  was  famous  as  that  of  a  rigbi- 
eous  maiL  It  was  perhaps  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies later  than  Ezekiel's  reference  that  the 
unnamed  author  of  the  book  made  the  ancient. 
traditional  figure  the  hero  of  his  great  poem. 
The  exact  date  of  the  author  and  ois  work  is 
undetermined,  but  the  relation  of  the  poem  to 
the  general  development  of  Jewish  literature 
places  it  most  naturally  in  the  last  century  of 
Persian  rule  or  even  shortly  after  Alexander's 
conquest 

In  orderly  structure,  Job  resembles  Greek 
and  otter  Western  literary  works  much  more 
closely  than  do  most  examples  of  ancient  Sem- 
itic literature.  The  poem  is  framed  by  a  pro- 
logue and  epilogue  in  prose.  These,  presum- 
ably, give  the  substance  of  the  ancient  tradi- 
tional story  as  it  had  come  to  the  author.  It 
may  be  that  their  present  artistic  fomt  is  due 
to  nis  geiiius,  but  tne  explanation  of  Job's  suf- 
ferings given  in  the  prologue  is  so  foreign  to 
the  body  of  the  poem,  and  the  restoration  of 
double  the  material  blessings,  in  the  epilogue, 
is  so  far  below  and  so  inconsistent  with  liie 
thought  of  the  poem  that  it  seems  as  thougb 
the  tradition  was  already  too  ftrmlp'  established 
for  the  author  greatly  to  modify  its  tubstaoce. 
The  prose  sections,  when  taken  together,  give 
a  dramatic  account  of  a  series  of  misfortunes 
that  fell  on  Job  in  order  to  prove  to  the  Satan, 
'the  Adversary,*  that  disinterested  ri^teons- 
ness  does  exist  in  man.  Having  endured  the 
lest  with  complete  devotion  to  (iod,  Job  was  r^ 
warded  with  material  prosperity  twice  as  great 


comfort  him,  but  sit  by  him  in  silence  for  seven 
days.  The  rreat  poem,  inserted  between  tbe 
two  parts  of  the  prose  narrative,  itself  falls  into 
three  main  divisions;  (1)  the  discourses  of 
Job  and  his  three  friends  (chaps,  iii-xxxi), 
(2)  the  speeches  of  Elihu  (chaps,  xxxii' 
xxxvii),  (3)  the  words  of  Jehovah  and  Job 
(chaps,  xxxviii-xlii,  6).  The  Elihn  section  is 
be»t  regarded  as  a  later  addition,  made  by  soat 
one  who  felt  that  the  author  had  failed  to  pre- 
sent the  orthodox  point  of  view  maintained  by 
the  friends  with  enough  strength.  The  original 
poem  would  then  be  made  up  of  the  two  grral 
divisions  —  the  debate  between  Job  and  his 
friends  and  the  interposition  of  Jehovah  when 
the  friends  have  been  silenced.  The  poem  is 
much  more  impressive  in  this  briefer  form. 
The  first  section  is' subdivided  into  Job's  curw 
and  three  cycles  of  debate.  In  eadi  cycle  the 
friends  speak  in  turn,  followed  in  every  cast 
by  Job,  except  that  in  the  third  cycle  the  third 
friend,  Zophar,  does  not  appear.  Some  of  the 
words  ascribed  to  Job  in  ihis  section  probaNy 
belonged  originally  to  Zophar  (xxvii,  7-11,  '3- 
23)  so  that  the  three  cycles  were  complete.  'Th' 
notable  poem  on  the  unsearchableness  o£  *"s- 
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:  tbc  dose  of  the  third  cycle  (du^ 


,_, s  later  hand. 

In  sharpest  contrast  to  the  prologue,  the 
poem  begins  with  Job  vehemently  cursing  the 
day  of  his  birth  and  loneing  for  death.  The 
Enends  arc  greatly  shoctea  at  Job's  words. 
Eliphaz  urges  that  confession  of  sin  would  be 
appropriate;  Job  is  no  doubt  a  great  sinner  for 
(rouble  does  not  come  without  a  cause.  He 
e:diorts  the  sufferer  to  seek  unto  God,  who  will 
greatly  bless  if  Job  accepts  correction  and  does 
QOt   despise    the    chastening   of    the    Almighty. 

iob  admits  that  his  words  nave  been  rash  under 
is  great  calamity  and  again  longe  for  death- 
He  adds  ^rtinentl^  that  when  one  is  ready  to 
faint  and  is  forsalang  the  fear  of  the  Almighiv, 
kindness  should  be  ^own  him  from  a  friend; 
but  his  friends  have  proved  as  deceitful  as  the 
mountain  torrents  of  Palestine  which  vanish 
under  the  summer's  heal.  He  describes  the 
horror  of  the  disease  with  which  he  has  been 
smitten,  which  gives  him  no  respite  day  or  night 
and  then  turns  to  bitter  words  toward  the 
watcher  of  men  who  has  set  him  up  as  a  marlc 
Bildad  now  speaks,  and  more  bluntly  than  Eli- 
phai  had  done,  even  su^gestine  that  Job's  chil- 
dren may  have  met  their  sudden,  tragic  death 
because  of  their  sin.  At  the  close,  he  too  holds 
out  hope;  but  Job  now  sees  his  hopeless  case 
with  his  friends.  If  it  is  true,  as  they  believe, 
thai  God  gives  prosperity  to  the  righteous  and 
(ends  suffering  to  the  wicked,  then  he  is  proven 
guilty,  yet  his  conscience  acquits  him.  His 
own  suffering  has  opened  his  eyes  lo  the  fact 
that  the  time-honored  dogma  of  material  re- 
wards and  punishments  is  not  tme  to  the  facts : 
rather  wickedness  prospers  and  it  must  be  God 
who  is  responsible.  If  it  be  not  He,  who  then 
is  it?  Returning  at  length  to  his  longing  for 
final  release,  he  pleads  with  God  for  a  little 
tDcrcy  before  he  gf>es  to  the  land  of  the  shadow 
of  death.  Zophar,  untouched  by  the  pathos  of 
Job's  plea,  charges  that  God  is  exacting  less 
than  Job's  iniquity  deserves.  In  this  first  cycle 
of  the  dissuasion,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
friends  becomes  clear.  They  have  inherited  the 
noble  faith  beauelthed  hy  the  prophets  and  are 
earnest  defenders  of  God's  justice  and  morcy. 
The  prophetic  doctrine  that  sm  brings  suffering 
to  the  sinner  may  be  supported  with  much  evi; 
dcnce.  Job  has  had  a  personal  experience) 
however,  which  has  made  clear  to  him  the  fact 
that  material  benefits  are  not  always  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  merit.  In  closing  this 
tyde  of  the  debate.  Job  sarcastically  scorns  the 
friends'  traditional  wisdom  with  which  he  is  as 
familiar  as  they.  They  draw  their  wisdom 
From  the  ancients;  he  tells  them  that  wisdom  is 
with  God  and  power  too;  but  Divine  justice. he 
cannot  find  in  human  affairs.  From  man  he 
turns  to  God,  longing  to  Speak  directly  with 
Him;  he  will  take  his  life  in  his  hand  and  ap- 
pear before  the  Almighty.  Then  the  strength 
of  the  sick  man  fails.  God's  hand  is  Upon  him 
so  that  he  cannot  argue  his  case.  He  pravs 
that  he  may  be  hidden  in  the  grave  till  the 
wrath  is  past  and  then  may  have  a  hearing. 
Thus  Job  IS  brought  to  the  question :  If  a  man 
die,  shall  he  live  again?  It  Job  couM  believe 
ui  a  life  after  death,  he  conld  wait,  but  he  sees 
™ly  oblivion  and  sinks  back  in  despair. 

Already  before  this  firat  cycle  ends,   the 


interest  of  the  sympathetic  reader  has  insensi- 
bly passed  from  the  argument  of  the  debate  to 
the  unfolding  of  Job's  inner  liie.  In  ttft  fol- 
lowing cycles  the  accusations  of  the  friends  be- 
come more  direct,  but  they  are  able  to  add 
little  that  is  new  in  support  of  their  contention 
that  all  suffering  is  sent  for  sin.  In  the  second 
cycle  it  becomes  clear  that  all  Job  really  asks 
of  his  friends  is  sympathy  while  he  pursues 
his  lonely  quest  through  the  darkness.  It  is 
God,  not  the  friends,  with  whom  be  is  really 
concerned.  Once  and  again  he  rises  to  the 
momentaty  failh  that  his  case  is  clear  in  heaven 
and  that  he  will  ultimately  see  God  and  find 
vindication.  Under  all  his  doubts  there  is  the 
conviction  thitl  God  must  be  just  as  well  as 
powerful.  Job's  real  quest  ia  for  a  satisfying 
view  of  God  which  the  current  theology  coula 
not  afford  him.  The  friends  who  represent  this 
theology  arc  silenced  but  not  convinced.  TTie 
debate  closes  with  a  long  discourse  of  Job  in 
which  he  tells  how  in  his  former  honored  con- 
dition be  had  been  accustc«ned  to  give  sympa- 
thy to  the  wretched  and  defends  himself  against 
the  charges  of  sin.  Then  he  realizes  that  his 
defense  is  hopeless;  God  does  not  hear  and  he 
is  speaking  in  igoorance  of  the  charge  agaiajt 

Omitdng  the  Elihu  speeches  as  an  intrusion 
on  the  original  complete  poem.  Job's  wish  is 
suddenly  granted.  Jehovah  speaks  out  of  the 
whirlwind,  telling  of  his  wisdom  and  power  in 
the  creation  and  control  of  the  mighty  forces 
of  nature.  In  this  section  man^  feel  that  an 
interpolator  had  added  the  semi-mythical  be- 
hemoth and  leviathan  (xl,  IS  —  xli,  34).  With- 
out these  the  sectian  ct>Mlina  tfie  woiiddrs  of 
both  the  inanimate  and  animal  worl^.  In  tbe 
(peedies  of  the  Almighty  no  really  new  thought 
is  added  to  ifae  faith  that  the  Hebrew  prophets 
I^d  attained  before  the  book  of  Job  was  writ- 
ten; but  a  spleadid.  dramatic  presentation  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  and  power  seen  in  nature 
humbles  Job;  he  feels  that  he  had  beard  of 
God  by  the  hearii^  of  the  ear  but  that  Jie  now 
seel  Him.  In  diis  vision  be  rests  humbled  and 
content,  not  even. thinking  of  arguing  bis  case 
u  he  had  hoped  to  do. 

Like  ever^  great  work  of  literature,  the 
book  of  Job  is  a  transcript  from  life  as  it  is. 
It  reveals  the  negative  power  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  critical  intellect,  the  positive  povtei 
and  outneach  of  vision  and  faith.  The  classi- 
fication of  the  poon  has  been  the^subiect  of 
much  debate.  That  it  is  dramatic  is  obvious; 
it  may  even  be  presented  with  »ome  effective 
power  upon  the  modern  stage ;  yet  the  theory 
that  the  poem  is  a  genuine  drama,  designed  for 
action,  is  now  generally  abandoned.  It  is  rec- 
ognized, indeed,  that  the  ancient  Semites  did 
not  develop  any  true  drama_,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  of  their  life  and  literature  extends. 
The  work  has  in  recent  years  been  styled  an 
epic,  'the  epic  of  the  inner  fife,*  leHmg  the 
story  of  the  perilous  quest  and  brave  deeds  of 
a  typical  Jewish  hero  whose  exploits  were  in 
the  sphere  of  the  spirit.  In  external  form  it 
resembles  epic  rather  less  than  drama,  yet  the 
recognition  of  flie  fact  that  the  search  for  God 
is  the  essence  of  the  poem  is  vital  lo  its  ri^t 
understanding.  Exact  classification' ;of  ancient 
Semitic  writingn  under  our  categories  of  Indo- 
European  literature  is  not  possiblr;  The  divi- 
sioas  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  were  nutdi 
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for  the  description  of  Greek  not  Hebrew  poetTy. 
That  has  its  own  forms,  usually  less  rigid  thau 
of  Western  writings.    As  yet  they  have 


■the  essentials  of  life  in  its  greatness^*  true  alike 
to  the  4lh  century  b.c,  and  the  20th  century 
A.D.,  in  external  form  it  is  Semitic  poetiy,  not 
Occidental.  This  statement  is  jnst  as  true  of 
its  general  structure  as  it  is  of  its  genuinely 
Hebrew  rhythm  and  i 


1911);  Cheyne,  T.  K.,  'Job  and  Solomon' 
(New  York  1887);  Cornill,  C.  H-.  <  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment' (London  19»)  ;  Creelman,  H.,  'Intro- 
duction to  ifae  Old  Testament*  (New  Yorfc 
IMZ) ;  Davidson,  A.  B.,  <Job'  (in  'Cambridge 
Bihle,>  Cambridge  1887) ;  Driver,  S.  R..  'Book 
of  Job'  (Oxford  1906),  and  'Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament'  (New 
York,  revised  ed.,  1914)  ;  'Encyclopsedia  Bib- 
lica'  (New  York  1901)  ;  Fowler,  H.  T.,  'His- 
tory of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Israel'  (New 
York  1912) ;  Genung,  J,  F.,  'The  Epic  of  the 
Inner  Lite'  (Boston  1891);  Gibson,  E  C.  S.. 
'Job'  (in  'Westminster  Commentaries'  Lon- 
don, revised  ed.,  190S)  ;  Hastinifs,  J.,  'Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible'  (New  York  190))  ;  'Jewish 
Encyclopaedia'  (New  York  1904) ;  Strahan,  J., 
'Book  of  Job'   (Edinburgh  1913), 

Henkv  Thatcher  Fowlek, 
Profes-tor  of  Btblicai  Literature  and  History, 
Brovm  University. 
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1867.  In  1825  he  -was  made  assifitant  in  anat- 
omy for  the  faculty  of  Paris,  then  doctor  of 
medicine  and  supptementajy  professor  at  the 
ficolc  d«  Midecine,  next  Eurgeon  for  the  cen- 
tral bnrvan  of  hospitals.  In  1830  he  beeama 
inrgeon  at  the  Saint  Louis  Hospital,  and  in  his 
later  years  he  worked  in  tkc  Hotel  Di«u  Hos*. 
I>ital,  and  fraa  made  professor  of  the  external 
clinic  of  the  Paris  faculty.  Iti  1854  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  surgiaon  to  the  en^eror  and  wa^  tnade 
fficmher  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  In  >856. 
He  did  valuable  service  in  uterine  diseases  and 
invented  cyttoplastie  by  use  of  healthy  tisBwe 
in  tlte  cure  of  vesico-vapnal  fisiuh.  His  best- 
known  works  are  'Traite  dcs  ;^ies  d'armes  t 
feu»  (Paris  1833) ;  'Recberches  stir  les  ap- 
pareih  ilectriqties  des  poissons'  (id.  1858); 
'Eludes  sur  le  syateme  nervemc'  (ib.  1636) ; 
'Trallf  de  chtnirgie  plastique*  (ib.  1849)  ;  'De 
la  Reunion  en  chirurgie'  (1864>. 

JOB'S  TEAR,  a  stout  grass  (,Coix  lachry- 
maiobi).  allied  to  maize,  and  sometimes  sii  or 
eignt  feet  in  height  It  is  a  native  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa,  is  naturalized  in  Spain  and 
in  other  countries,  and  is  sometimes  grown  in 
hothouses.  The  bard,  round,  shining  seed- 
capsules,  from  whose  fanciful  resemblance  to 
tears  the  plant  derives  its  name,  are  used  in 
making  rosaries  and  ornamental  articles,  as 
raedicine  byithe  (^inese,  and  as  a  staple  lood 


odist  Episcopal  Conference  held  at  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  and  to  the  Sydney.  Australia  (1860), 
conference.  He  advanced  the  publishing  busi- 
ness of  his  denomination  as  book  steward 
(1864-79)  and  superintended  the  isstte  of  ihe 
Methodist  Magazine  for  12  years.  At  the  We?- 
Icyan  Methodist  Conference  (1869)  he  was 
elected  president.  His  best-known  works  are 
'Chapel  and  School  Architecture'  (London 
1850)  ;  'America  and  American  Methodism' 
(1857);  'Australia:  with  Notes  by  the  way 
on  Egypt,  Ceylon,  Bombay  and  the  Holy  Land' 
(1862)  ;  'Perfect  Love  for  Christian  Believers' 
(1864) ;  'Serious  Truths  for  Consideration' 
(1864).  In  B.  Gregory's  'Life  of  F.  J.  Jobson' 
(London  1884)  are  a  number  of  his  sermons. 
JOCELYH,  Nathwucl,  American  portrait 
painter:  b.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  31  Jan.  1796; 
d.  there,  13  Jan.  1881.  At  18  be  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  engraver,  but  after  three  years  his 
early  love  for  painting  asserted  itself  and  he 
es>ia(tlislied  himself  as  a  portrait  painter  at  New 
Haven  in  1820.  He  was  for  some  time  resident 
in  Savannah,  where  he  painted  many  portraits, 
but  returned  to  His  native  town  where  his  work 
was  very  papular  and  whore  from  1825  to  1835 
he  painted  the  portraits  of  many  notables,  not 
a  few  of  which  are  f  reserved  la  Alutnni  Hall  at 
Yale.  His  fame  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  State  and  he  exliitiited  al:  the  Academy  ot 
Design,  on  sevenil  Qeaasions,  At  tbe  age  of 
8Q  he  painted  'Owan  Breeses,'  a  successful 
work  of  fancy,  and  his  only  one.  His  portraits 
bliva  been  greatly  prized  by  critics.  Jocdyn 
was  a.  staundi  antl-slavery  man.  and  his  home 
bi  New  Haven  was  long  one  of  the  stations  on 
the  uadersramd  ntih-oad  He  was  for  many 
yean  -Uie  senior  nartner  of  a  banb-tnte  engrav- 
ing CDmirany  in  New  York  which  subsequently 
becane  the  AroSrican  Bank  Note  Company, 
—■•—•—'  '-~n  the  latter  ir  '"*'' 
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JODHPUR.  India,  capital  city  of  the  Raj- 
put state  Marwar  or  Jodhpur.  in  lat.  25°  17'  N. 
and  long.  73''  V  E.     It  was  built  b_y  Rao  Jodha 


1459  A.D..  and  is  located  on  the  Luni,  conslruciecl 
like  ,an  amphitheatre  and  surrounded  bv  i 
strong  wall.    On  a  high  rock  is  the  fort  wnic! 


also  fortified  and  is  ruled  over  hy  the  high 
priest  of  the  empire.  To  the  north  are  the 
magnificenft  nuns  of  the  forsaken  (1459)  cap- 
ital Mandor.  This  city  is  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment and  the  buildings  are  of  good  architecture 
and  substantial  construction  as  the  neighbor- 
hood has  a  large  stone  supply.  Here  are  lo- 
cated a  high  school,  collrge,  two  hospitals,  etc 
It  is  an  important  commercial  centre  and  has 
a  wheat  market  and  electric-lighting  plant. 
Among  its  manufactures  are  beans,  ivorv, 
lacquer  wares,  vegetable  dyes,  elc.  Pop.  59.2^. 
JODHPUR,  or  MARWAE.  India,  iribn- 
tary  state  of  die  British  East  Indian  province 
Rajputana.  It  is  bordered  oq  die  cASt  by-  the 
AravaDt  Mountains  whear  wiMnhed  few  tbe 
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river  Lum  whidi  flows  throngfa  the  entire  ttoU, 
endinK  in  the  Great  Rann.  To  the  west  it  is 
bordered  by  the  Indian  Desert.  The  climate 
runs  to  great  extremes,  froat  often  appearing  in 
the  winter  season.  There  are  several  salt  lakes 
from  which  salt  is  ^Uacted  io  commercial 
Qoantities.  In  the  irrigated  sections  are  grown 
Mrheal  and  cotton.  The  best  cameb  of  India 
are  raised  here  besides  fine  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep.  Its  exports  also  include  rnaol,  iron  and 
zinc  Si^ar,  rice  and  cotton  goods  are  the 
chief  imports.  The  railway  from  Sindh  to 
Agra  bisects  the  state  from  west  to  east.  Its 
maharaiah  has  great  governing  power  and  re- 
ceives a  big  income  from  taxation  and  sustains 
a  considerable  army.    Pop.  2,057.553. 

JOE  PYE  WEED.  See  Eupatowum. 
JOEL,  one  of  the  minor  Hebrew  prophets 
who  lived  in  the  Sth  century  B.C.,  a  predecessor 
by  a  few  years  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  whose  writ- 
ings are  very  similar  in  character.  Outside  of 
his  writiti^,  nothing  is  known  of  the  author. 
His  style  is  that  of  a  clear,  calm,  logical  mind 
free  from  the  doubts  and  struggles  that  dis- 
tract the  minds  of  other  Hebrew  poets  and 
prophets.  Without  the  strain  and  abruptness 
that  characterize  Che  writings  of  Hosea  and 
Jeremiah,  his  language  is  smooth  and  flowing 
the  imagery  is  gorgeous  in  its  profusion,  and 
metaphor  and  hyperbole  have  to  be  interpreted 
to  discern  fact  amid  the  maze  of  imagination 
and  fancy.    See  Joel,  Book  of. 

JOEL,  Book  oL  The  bo<^  consists  of 
two  parts,  which  differ  materially  from  each 
other  in  thought.  Chapters  i  and  ii,  1-27,  except 
for  possible  later  additions,  were  written  in  the 
midst  of  a  plague  of  locusts  and  drought,  re- 
garded as  a  ptmiihtnent  upon  Israel ;  while 
chapter  ii,  28-32  and  chapter  iji  (chapters  iii 
and  iv  in  the  Hebrew),  make  no  mention  of 
these  circumstances  but  are  dealing  with  the 
coming  day  of  Yahweh,  the  final  judgment  on 
(he  nations.  Until  recently  the  whole  book,  or 
the  most  of  it,  has  been  regarded  as  tfie  work 
of  a  single  author;  but  now  some  maintain  that 
the  second  part,  or  the  most  of  it,  is  not  by 
the  author  ot  the  first  part.  This  is  on  grounds 
of  thought  and  style,  neither  reason,  however, 
giving  a  sufficient  warrant  for  this  conclusion. 
The  probable  view  is  that  the  most  oi  the  book 
was  by  a  single  author,  the  two  portions,  how- 
ever, being  written  at  different  times.  There 
are  a  few  later  additions.  These  in  the  first 
portion  are  i,  15;  ii,  lb,  2,  10-11,  20.  All  these 
were  designed  to  connect  the  first  part  with'  the 
thought  of  the  second,  in  each  case  they  are 
inappropriate  in  the  context  and  interrupt  the 
thought.  In  the  second  part  iii,  4-8  interrupts 
the  connection,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  later 
addition. 

Concerning  the  prophet,  nothing  is  known 
outside  of  the  book.  His  name  means:  ^Yahweh 
is  God."  In  earlier  times  the  date  was  often 
thought  to  be  pre-exilic.  It  is  now  generally 
recognized,  however,  that  it  is  post-exilic.  This 
is  evident  from  iii,  2,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  people  are  scattered  amouR  (he  nations. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  Idng,  whitji  points  to 
the  same  period.  The  emphasis  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  Temple  services  also  strongly  sng- 
gests  (he  posl-eiilic  period.  Chanter  li,  32  is 
a  direct  allusion  to  Obadiah  xvit,  which  was 
written    after    the     exile.    The    allusions    to 


foreign  pati^ns  make  no  meatioa  of  A»rria  or 
Babylonia,  one  of  which  is  mentionied  in  every 
pre-exilic  prophet  except  Amos,  and  doubtless 
alluded  to  there.  Further,  there  is  no  mentioa 
of  the  northern  kingdom.  Israel,  which  ex* 
eludes  th«  ore-exilic  period  except  the  last  part. 
The  Temple  is  standing,  as  appears  from  fre- 
quent references,  such  as  i.  13,  hence  it  is  after 
516  ac.  Probably  ii,  9  indicates  that  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  has  been  built,  thus  indicating  the 
time  after  Nehemiah.  The  date  about  400  ac 
seems,  therefore,  most  probable. 

The  thought  of  the  book  is  in  accord  with 
the  general  teaching  of  the  pro^ets,  althou^ 
it  makes  no  material  advance  upon  tin  messages 

Sven  earlier.  The  author  prizes  i"ore  highly 
an  most  of  the  prophets  the  external  worship, 
yet  this  is  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the 
realities  of  the  inner  life,  ii,  13.  He  connects 
sin  and  p^uiishment,  repentance  and  national 
prosperity.  He  looks  forward  to  the  coming 
day  of  Yahweh.  a  general  judgment  upon  the 
nations  for  their  sins.  In  this  time  the  true 
Israel,  the  faithful  who  call  upon  Yahweh,  will 
be  delivered,  ii,  32,  iii,  16;  and  will  receive 
abundant  blessing  iii,  18-21.  The  conception  of 
God  emphasizes  his  power  and  his  justice. 


1911);  Driver,  S.  R.,  'Joel  and  Amo3>  {'Cam- 
bridge Bible,>  Cambridge  1897)  ;  Smith,  G.  A., 
'The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets'  (<Ex- 
positor's  Bible,'  Vol.  II,  New  York  1898). 

George  Ricker  BEkgy, 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Interpretation  and 
Semitic  Languages,  Colgate  University. 
JOFFRE,  zho'fr',  Joseph  Jacquw  Wsaire, 
marshal  of  France:  b.  Rivesalles  Pyrenees,  4 
Jan.  1852.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
Perpignan  and  in  1868  was  enrolled  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique  as  a  student  of  military 
engineering.  He  joined  the  French  army  as 
second  lieutenant  during  the  Franco- Prussian 
War  of  1870-71,  and  was  in  command  of  a 
battery  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  He  returned 
to  the  Polytechnique  after  the  war,  was  made  a 
lieutenant  in  1872,  helped  in  the  defense  of 
Pontarlier  in  1874  and  became  captain  in  1876. 
He  served  in  Tongking  under  Courbet  in  1883- 
84.  and  under  Dodds  in  Dahomey  10  years  later. 
He  took  ijart  in  the  occupation  of  Timbuctoo  in 
1894  and  in  the  Madagascar  campaign  of  1897; 
was  appointed  on  his  return  professor  at  the 
Higher  War  School  and  in  1901  was  made 
brigadier- general  of  a  division.  He  organized 
the  defenses  of  Formosa  and  in  1911  while  in 
command  of  the  Second  Army  corps  at  Amiens 
was  made  commander  of  all  the  French  forces. 
The  Three  Years'  Service  Law  for  the  French 
army  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  He  is  a  dis- 
tinguished mathematician.  At  the  outbreak  o( 
(he  war  in  Europe  in  1914  he  was  chief  ot  the 
general  staff.  He  was  placed  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  all  forces,  bo*  British  and  French,  on 
the  western  front.  History  will  in  all  proba- 
bility laud  him  as  the  hero  of  the  Marne. 
With  Von  Kluck  battering  his  way  to  Paris, 
Joffre  doggedly  refused  to  jjive  battle,  announc- 
ing thai  at  his  own  time  and  on  his  own  ground, 
and  not  before,  would  he  make  his  s(and.  But 
when,  finally,  he  issued  his  memorable  orders 
en  Hie  eve  of  Lafayettft's  birtfiday,  in  that 
glooaiy  September  of  1914,  "Trooiw  unable  to 
advance   should  die   Kbere  th.;y  stand  rather 
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than  give  eround  to  the  enemr,*  not  a  soldier 
wavered.  The  German  was  thrown  badt  on 
the  Somme  front,  Paris  was  saved  and  Joffre 
ascended  to  the  council  of  France's  heroes. 
Joffre  yielded  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the 
field  to  General  Nivelle  in  1917,  and  became 
adviser  of  the  general  staff  at  the  war  office. 
In  April  1917  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
French  High  Commission  to  confer  with  the 
sovemment  of  the  United  States  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Everywhere  in  America  he 
was  hailed  as  "the  savior  of  France,"  He  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France  in  1915  and  holds  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  is 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  soldiers  of  his  com- 
mand for  his  many  little  deeds  oi  kindness 
along  the  battle  line  and  men  in  high  places 
respect  him  because,  shortly  after  he  assumed 
supreme  command,  he  cashiered  several  gen- 
erals for  inefficiency,  without  regard  to  triend- 
ship  or  political  influence.  He  has  published 
'My  March  lo  Timbuctoo.* 

JOGUBS,  zhog,  Isaac,  French  missionary 
among  the  North  American  Indians:  b.  Orleans, 
10  Jan.  1607;  d.  Ossernenon,  near  the  present 
Auriesville,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  18  Oct. 
1646.  He  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rouen  in  1624, 
and,  after  some  years  passed  in  study  and  teach- 
ing, was  ordained  in  1636.  At  his  own  request 
he  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Huron  mission 
in  Canada.  In  1639  he  undertook  a  mission  to 
the  Tobacco  Nation,  in  1641  preached  to  the 
Algonquins  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  not  long 
after  went  to  Three  Rivers  for  supplies  for  the 
Huron  Mission,  and  upon  his  return  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Mohawks  and  severely  tortured. 
He  remained  among  the  Indians  as  a  slave,  until 
the  summer  of  1643,  when  he  made  his  escape 
to  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Rensselaer swyck 
(Albany),  and  was  conveyed  thence  to  New 
Amsterdam.  He  finally  reached  France,  where 
he  was  treated  with  great  consideration,  and 
invited  to  court.  Reluming  to  Canada,  he 
traveled  to  the  Mohawk  country  in  May  1646, 
in  the  capacity  of  an  ambassador  to  conclude  a 
treaty  between  that  people  and  the  French. 
Ascending  the  Sorcl,  he  passed  through  Lake 
Oiamplain  and  Lake  George,  which  he  named 
Lac  Saint  Sacrement  Having  ratified  the 
peace  he  returned  to  Quebec,  and  after  a  few 
days'  rest  set  out  for  the  Mohawks  again,  this 
time  as  the  founder  of  the  Mission  of  the 
Martyrs.  He  was  soon  tortured  as  a  sorcerer, 
and  finally  killed.  Consult  Martin,  trans,  by 
Shea,  'Father  Isaac  Jogues'  (1896);  Parkman, 
'The  Jesuits  in  North  America'  (1898).  See 
Jtsurrs. 

JOHANNES  SECUNDUS,  Utin  poet :  b. 
The  Hague,  14  Nov,  1511 ;  d.  Doornyk,  24  SenL 
1S36.  His  actual  family  name  was  Jan  Nicolai 
Evcraeris.  He  studied  law  at  Bourges,  then 
turned  to  art,  traveling  through  Italy  and  Spain 
and  becoming  secretary  of  Cardinal  Tavera, 
archbishop  of  Toledo.  He  became  devoted  to 
poetry  and  his  work  shows  tenderness,  and  re- 
fined selection  expressed  in  tfie  classic  lan- 
guage. Best  known  is  his  'Basia'  (Utrecht 
1S39).  _  A  complete  collection  of  his  poetic 
works  is  found  m  'Opera  poetica'  edited  by  his 
brothers   (Paris   lS41 !   Leyden   1821). 

JOHANNESBURG,  y6-han'nes-boorg  or 
iS-hSn'nis-birg.  South  Africa,  the  most 
populous  city  and  the  commercial  metropolis  of 


South  Africa,  situated  5,735  feet  above  the  sea, 
about  30  miles  southwest  of  Pretoria,  in  the 
Transvaal,  with  which  and  with  Delagoa  Bay 
364  miles,  Durban  483  miles,  East  London  659 
miles.  Port  Elizabeth  715  miles  and  Cape  Town 
957  miles,  it  is  in  railway  communication.  It  is 
the  recognized  business  centre  oE  the  rich  gold 
fields  of  the  Witwatersrand.  In  1886  it  was 
represented  by  a  few  shanties,  but  the  discovery 
of  gold  and  the  development  of  gold  mining 
has  made  it  widiin  a  comparative^  few  years 
the  most  important  city  in  South  Africa. 
Municipal  government  was  conferred  Upon  the 
city  by  the  Transvaal  anthorittes  in  1896,  when 
the  population  widiin  a  three-mile  radius  was 
102,078,  of  whom  50,907  were  whites,  67  per 
cent  of  these  being  of  British  orinn,  while  the 
Boer  citizens  numbered  6.205.  The  great  Uit- 
lander  agitation,  which  culminated  in  toe  Trans- 
vaal War  (1899-1902)  centred  in  lohanneshurg, 
which  was  occupied  uy  Lord  Roberts  in  1900. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war,  important  public  im- 
provements have  been  carried  Ihrougn.  These 
include  many  miles  of  well-paved  streets,  an 
elaborate  electric  car  system,  new  waterworks 
and  a  sanitation  system.  Mementoes  of  the 
former  Boer  rule  are  an  imposing  but  dis- 
mantled fortress  which  dominates  the  town,  and 
the  monument  near  Krugersdorn  which  com- 
memorates the  declaration  of  Boer  independ- 
ence in  1880.  The  town  is  lighted  by  electricity. 
The  international  peace  exhibition  of  South 
Africa,  held  at  Johannesburg  in  19(M-0S,  when 
the  inhabitants  numbered  158,580,  fully  re- 
habilitated commercial  interests,  and  it  was  then 
predicted  tliat  within  six  years  Johannesburg 
would  have  a  population  of  200,000.  It  has 
bettered  that  nimAer.  Pop.  237,104,  of  which 
119,953  are  Europeans,  and  117,151  natives. 


JOHN,  the  name  oi  23  Popes,  as  follows: 

JOHN  I.  Saint:  b.  Tuscany;  d.  526.  He 
succeeded  Hormisdas  in  523,  and  was  a  friend 
of  Boethius,  who  dedicated  to  him  several  of 
his  works.  Theodoric  sent  him  lo  Constanti- 
nople to  induce  the  Emperor  Justin  to  adopt 
milder  measures  toward  the  Arians.  Though 
received  with  uncommon  pomp,  his  mission  was 
fruitless,  and  on  his  return  TTteodoric  threw 
him  and  his  companions  into  prisonj  where  he 
died.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  Raman 
Catholic  Church  27  May. 

JOHN  II  (Mmcitwus):  d.  Rook.  27  May 
535.  He  was  a  Roman  and  was  surnamed  Mcr- 
curius  by  reason  of  his  eloquence.  He  became 
Pope  in  532.  His  letters  are  published  in  Migite, 
'Patrologia  Latina'  (Vol.  LXVI). 

JOHN  III:  d.  Rome.  12  July  572.  He  was 
a  Roman  and  became  Pope  in  July  560.  During 
his  time  the  Lombards  frequently  ravaged  Italy. 

JOHN  IV;  b.  Salona  in  Dahnatia;  d.  Rome, 
11  Oct,  642.  He  was  elevated  to  the  papal  chair 
in  December  640  and  was  noted  for  zol  and 
orthodoxy.  He  formally  condemned  the  Mono- 
tbelitic  statement  of  faith  which  Sergius  had 
drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  the  Hmpovr  Herac- 

JOHN  V:  b.  Antioch,  Syria;  d.  Rome. 
2  Auk.  686.  He  was  the  eariiesi  of  several 
pontiffs  of  Oriental  origin  anil  bad  been  sent  to 
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the  Sixth  General  Council  by  Pope  Asadio  u 
legate.    He  became  Pope  24  July  6B5. 

JOHN  VI:  he  was  a  Greek  by  birth;  d. 
Rome,  9  Jan.  70S.  He  became  Pope  in  701,  and 
when  appealed  to  with  reference  to  the  long 
dispute  between  Saint  Alfred  of  York  and  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

JOHN  Vn,  a  Greek:  d  Rome.  17  Oct.  707. 
He  became  Pope  1  March  705. 

JOHN  VIII,  a  Roman:  d.  Rome,  IS  Dec. 
882.  He  became  Pope  in  872.  The  Saracens 
during  his  pontificate  pushed  their  ravages  to 
the  gates  of  Rome  and  he  was  compelled  m  877 
to  pay  ihem  tribute.  He  crowned  three  em- 
perors, Charles  the  Bald,  875 ;  Louis  the  Stam- 
merer, 878;  and  Charles  the  Fat,  881.  He 
attempted,  Uit  unsuccessfully,  to  unite  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches. 

JOHN  IX:  b.  Tibur;  d.  May  90a  He  be- 
kmged  to  the  Benedictine  order  and  became  Pope. 
as  the  choice  of  the  Prankish  party,  in  June  898. 

JOHN  X:  b.  Romagna;  d.  July  929.  He 
-was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  of  vinuous  char- 
acter notwithstanding  the  aspersions  Liutprand 
casts  upon  him.  He  was  archbishop  of 
Ravenna  in  905  and  became  Pope  in  914.  He 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  and 
drove  the  Saracens  from  Italy,  but  his  deter- 
mination to  rule  independently  of  any  faction 
aroused  the  auger  of  his  opnonents  and  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  at  lengtn  murdered,  by 
Theodora's  daughter,  Marozia,  whose  ambitions 
he  had  thwarted. 

JOHN  XI:  b.  906;  d.  936.  He  was  the  son 
of  Marozia  (q.v.)  and  Guy,  Dtike  of  Spoleto. 
He  was  elected  Pope  while  under  age  in  931, 
and  governed  through  the  influence  of  his 
mother.  His  brother  Alberic  II  revolted  and 
impriiooed  the  Pope  and  his  mother  in  the 
castle  of  San  Angcio,  where  John  died. 

JOHN  XII  (Octavian)  :  d.  Rome,  14  May 
964.  He  was  the  son  of  Alberic  and  grandson 
of  Marozia.  He  became  Pope  in  956^  after  the 
death  of  Agapetus  II,  though  only  18.  and  was 
the  first  Pope  who  changed  his  name  on  acces- 
sion to  the  papal  dignit^.  He  applied  to  the 
Emperor  Otho  I  for  assistance  against  Beren- 
garius  II.  crowned  the  emperor  962,  and  swore 
allegiance  to  him,  but  soon  after  revolted  against 
Otho,  who  caused  him  to  be  deposed  by  a 
council,  in  963,  and  Leo  VIII  to  he  elected. 
On  Otho's  departure  for  Germany,  John  re- 
turned and  excommunicated  his  rival, 

JOHN  XIII,  a  Roman : '  d.  Rom^  6  Sept. 
972.  He  was  bishop  of  Nami,  was  made  Pope 
in  965  by  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I 
and  was  expelled  by  the  Roman  nobles.  Otho 
II  restored  him  to  Rome  and  was  crowned  by 
him.  The  Poles  and  Hungarians  were  con- 
verted during  his  pontificate. 

JOHN  XIV  (Peteb):  b.  Pavia;  d.  Rome, 
20  Aug.  984.  He  was  bishop  of  Pavia  and  had 
been  chancellor  to  Otho  II  who  made  him  Pope 
in  November  963.  in  place  of  the  anli'pope  Boni- 
face VII.  The  latter  had  seized  the  papacy 
after  the  death  of  Otho  I.  Boniface  now  re- 
lumed from  Constantinople  and  imprisoned 
John  in  the  castle  of  San  Angelo,  where  he 
died  soon  after. 

JOHN  XV:  d.  Rome.  April  996.  He  vraa 
the  choice  ol  Crescentius  and  his  party,  under 


whose  influence  he  remained  throughout  hi* 
reign  (965-996). 

JOHN  XVI  (Prilacathus),  a  Greek  of 
Calabria:  d.  probably  April  1013.  He  became 
Pope  in  997.  A  native  of  Rossano,  Calabria, 
he  became  a  monk  and  {ram  Otto  II  received 
the  abbey  of  Nonantola.  Iti  988  he  was  pro* 
moted  to  the  see  of  Piacenza.  Crescentiu* 
placed  him  on  the  papal  throne  in  997  which  be 
occupied  about  a  year  before  he  was  thrown 
iaio  prison  by  Otto  III,  imd  subsequently  re- 
moved to  a  monastery.  His  nose  and  ears  were 
cut  oS  and  his  eyts  gouged  out. 

JOHN  XVn  (Sicco):  b.  Ripa  Jatii;  A 
Rome,  6  Nov,  1003.  An  anti-pope  intruded 
during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  V.  He  reigned 
only  a  few  months,  from  13  Jtme  1000  to  6 
November. 

JOHN  XVIII  (Phasianus)  He  became 
Pope  on  Christmas  Day  1003,  and  in  May  1009 
resigned  his  office  and  entered  a  monastery. 
His  pontificate  was  marked  by  strict  attention 
to  ecclesiastical  administration. 

JOHN  XIX,  a  Roman:  d.  January  1033, 
He  succeeded  his  brother,  Benedict  VIII.  He 
was  disposed  to  concede  (he  title  Ecumenical  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  this  met 
with  so  much  opposition  from  the  Latin  Chiirdb 
that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  concession. 
He  crowned  the  Emperor  Conrad  11  in  the 
presence  of  Rudolph  of  Burgundy  and  King 
Canute  of  Denmark  and  England. 

JOHN  XX,  frequently  called  JOHN  XXI 
(Pbdro)  :  b.  Lisbon,  Portugal;  d.  Viterbo, Italy, 
20  Uay  1277.  He  became  in  1273  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Frascati  and  Pope  in  September  1276, 
He  was  learned  in  philosophy  and  medicine  and 
wrote  several  treatises  still  of  interest  aa  show- 
ing the  statue  of  mediaeval  medidne. 

JOHN  XXI.    See  John  XX, 

JOHN  XXn  (Jacques  D'Euse)  ;  b,  Cahors, 
about  1244;  d.  AvigTion,  4  Dec.  1334,  He  was 
archbishop  of  Avignon,  cardinal -hi  shop  of 
Porto  (1312)  and  was  elected  Pope  at  Lyons 
1316,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Oement  V. 
He  resided  at  Avignon,  but  had  many  adherents 
in  Italy.  He  is  important  in  German  history  on 
account  of  the  active  pari  he  took  in  the  dis- 
putes of  the  Emperors  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederick  of  Austria.  Louis  intruded  the  anti- 
pope  Nicholas  V  and  declared  John  XXII  de- 
posed. Several  theological  controversies  filled 
his  pontificate  with  ecclesiastical  strife,  the  most 
notable  being  the  question  of  absolute  evangd- 
icat  poverty  raised  by  the  Franciscans  and  tiaX 
of  hoDiinalism  led  by  William  Occam  (q.v.). 
He  published  in  1317  die  'Constitutions  of 
Clement  V, '  a  manual  of  canon  law,  since 
known  by  the  title  'Clementines*  <q.v.).  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  decretals  called 
'Extravagantes.' 

JOHN  XXIII  (Baidamare  Cossa)  :  b. 
Naples;  d.  Florence,  22  Dec.  1419,  He  vras 
elected  Pope  in  1410.  by  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  V,  on  condition 
that,  if  Gregory  XII  and  Benedict  XIII  wauM 
resign,  he  would  also  retire  to  end  the  schism. 
He  summoned  the  Coancil  of  Constance,  de- 
manded by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  in  1415, 
where  he  confirmed  his  resignation  2  March ; 
but  20  March  he  fled  secretlv  from  Constance 
to  SchafFhausen  and  revoked  his  resignation. 
He  was  cited  before  the  council,  but  not  ap- 
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petriBg,  he  was  luspeoded  wd  finallT  depased. 
He  was  imprisoned  four  years.  Pope  Martin  V 
subsequently  pardoned  him  and  made  him  car- 
dinal-bishop of  Tuscoli  and  dean  of  the  colJcgQ 
of  cardinals. 

JOHN,  king  of  Ensland:  b.  Oxford.  24 
Dec.  1166;  d.  Newark,  Nottinghamshire,  19  Oct 
1216.  He  was  the  youngesl  son  of  Henry  H,  by 
Eleanor  of  Guienne.  Being  left  without  any 
particular  provision  he  received  the  nanw  of 
Sons  Terre  or  Laddand ;  bnt  his  brother,  Rid>- 
ard  I,  on  his  accession  conferred  large  po»- 
sessions  on  him.  He  obtained  the  crown  on 
tfae  death  of  Richard  in  1199.  alihotifiti  the 
Fiench  provinces  of  Anjoo,  Tourakie  and 
Mkine  declared  for  his  nephew.  Arthur  of 
Brittany,  who  was  lineally  the  rightful  bcir, 
then  with  the  king  of  France.  A  war  easued, 
in  which  John  recovered  the  revolted  provinces 
and  received  bomaKe  from  Arthur.  In  1201 
disturbances  again  troke  out  in  France,  and 
Arthur,  who  had  joined  the  malcontents,  was 
captured  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Rouen 
and  never  heard  of  more.  John  was  universally 
suspected  of  his  nephew's  death,  and  in  the 
war  which  followed  he  lost  Normandy,  Anjou, 
Maine  and  Toutaine.  In  120S  his  quarrel  with 
the  Pope  began  regarding  the  election  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  to  which  the  Pope  had  nom- 
inated Stephen  Langton.  The  result  was  that 
Innocent  HI  laid  the  whole  kingdom  under  an 
interdict,  and  1211  issued  a  bull  deposing  John. 
Thereupon  John  made  abject  submission  to  the 
Pope,  even  agreeing  to  hold  his  klnj^om  as  a 
vassal  of  the  Pope  (1213).  His  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings led  to  a  rising  of  his  nobles,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  Magna  Charia  or 
Great  Charter  15  June  1215.  But  he  did  not 
mean  to  keep  the  agreement,  and  obtaining  a 
bull  from  the  Pope  annulling  the  charter,  raiMd 
an  army  of  mercenaries  and  cotnmeiiced  war. 
The  barons,  in  despair,  offered  the  ctoini  of 
England  to  the  Dauphin  Louis,  who  accordingly 
landed  at  Sandwich  30  May  1216,  and  was  re- 
ceived as  lawful  sovereign.  The  issue  was  still 
doubtful  when  John  died.  Consult  Stubbs,  W, 
'Lectures  on  Early  English  History'  (Vol.  I, 
l-ondon  1906) ;  Norgate.  K.,  'Enjrfand  under 
the  Angevin  Kings'  {1887),  and  <John  Lack- 
land'  (1902). 

JOHN  II,  king  of  France,  sumamed  the 
•Good":  b.  about  1319;  d.  London.  8  April  1364, 
He  was  the  son  of  Philip  VI  of  Vaiois  and  was 
a  monatrh  distinguished  alike  for  his  incapacity 
and  bis  misfortunes.  In  1356  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince  at  the 
battle  orf  Poitiers,  and  detained  at  Bordeaux 
and  at  London  till  released  at  a  heavy  expense 
to  his  conntry  by  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  in 
1360.  On  learning  tfari  his  son,  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  who  had  been  left  as  a  hostaf^  in 
England,  had  effected  his  escape,  he  returned 
to  London,  where  be  died. 

JOHN  III  (SoBiESKi),  king  of  Poland:  b. 
Olesko.  Galicta,  2  June  1624;  d.  17  June  1696. 
After  receiving  his  education  at  home  he  trav- 
ded  in  France,  England,  Italy  and  Germany 
with  his  brother,  returning  m  1648  on  his 
father's  death.  John  Casimir  appointed  him 
standard-bearer  to  the  Crown,  and  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  against  the  Russians 
Mid  Swedes,  which  terminated  with  the  Peace 
of  diva  in  1660.  In  1669  Michael  Korihut  was 
chosen  king  on  the  resignation  of  John  Casimir 


against  a  party  who  preferred  Sobietld.  On 
the  death  of  aGchad  he  was  chosen  king,  21 
May  1674.  A  new  war  with  the  Turics  vfa»  con- 
duaed  after  varying  success  by  a  peace,  27  Oct 
1676.  The  anarchy  in  which  Poland  was  con- 
stantly kept  by  the  turbulence  of  its  aristocrat? 
was  aggravated  during  the  reign  of  Sohieski  1^ 
[he  intrigues  of  his  wife,  and  us  own  talent  for 
administration  was  not  equal  to  his  capacity  as 
a  general.  Besides  internal  troubles,  European 
polilics  at  this  lime  occupied  the  attention  of 
Sohieski,  whose  alliance  was  solicited  both  by 
Lous  XIV  and  the  emperor.  He  at  length  con- 
cluded (31  March  1683)  an  alliance  with  the 
latter  against  the  Turks,  who  had  alKed  them- 
selves with  the  malcontents  in  Hungary  and 
threatened  a  most  formidabte  invasioir  of  the 
empire.  Uniting  with  the  Austrian  forces  9 
September,  at  the  head  of  a  combined  force  of 
83,000  men,  he  inflicted  a  detisivc  defeat  on 
the  Turks  and  cAftipclted  them  to  falsa  tfae  siege 
of  Vienna.  12  SepL  1683.  He  cerounated  the 
campaign  with  tfae  caiitore  of  Gran  (27  Octo- 
ber), which  had  been  ia  the  possossnn  of  the 
Turks  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  In  1686 
he  overran  Moldavia  and  Watlachia,  but  failed 
to  make  a  permanent  conquest.  Consult  Tat- 
faam,  'John  Sohieski'  (Oxford  1881);  Dupont, 
'M^moires  pour  servir  a  liiistoire  de  Sobieski> 
(Warsaw  1S85) ;  and  Rieder.  <Johann  HI, 
Konig  von  Polen'   (Vienna  18a3). 

JOHN,  Claude  H«cRiann  Walter,  English 
clergyman,  educator  and  assyrioloBisl :  K 
Banwell,  Somersetshire,  4  Feb.  I8S7,  He  was 
educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. He  was  secotid  master  of  Horton  Col- 
lege, Tasmaoia,  18SO-34 ;  Paston  Grammar 
Sdiool  1885-87;  tutor  at  Saint  Peter'^  College, 
Peterborongh,  18B7~92.  After  his  ordination  in 
1887,  he  was  curate  of  levent  parishes,  and 
until  1901  assistant  diaplaia  of  his  alna  mater 
and  rector  of  Saint  Bntolph's,  Cantbridge,  1892- 
1909.  He  was  Edwardei  FsUow  o{  Queen's 
College,  1903-09;  lecturer  en  as3yriol<«y  in  the 
same  institution,  1895-1909;  also  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London.  19(H-I0.  Since  1909  he  has  been 
master  of  Saint  Calharine's  College,  Cambridge. 
He.has  contributed  largely  to  scientific  journals 
and  diclioaaries  dealing  witii  subjects  in  as- 
sjrriology  and  biblical  archtedogy.  His  works 
hiclude  'Ilie  Oldest  Code  of  Laws  in  the 
World,  the  Code  of  Ifammnnibi'  (1903); 
<Bab)dDnian  and  Assyrian  Laws,  Contracts  and 
Letters'  (190*);  'Ur-Engnr— a  Bronee  of  the 
Fourth  Millenium'  (1908);  <Ancient  Assyria' 
(1912);  "Ancient  Babylonia'  (1913);  'Rela- 
tions between  iJie  Laws  of  tfae  Babylonians  and 
tfie  Laws  of  the  Hebrew  F«oi^s,i  (The 
Scfaweich  Lectures  for  191^14).  He  also  de- 
livered the  B«hlen  lectures  «i  'The  Religious 
Significance  of  Semitic  Proper  Names.*  He 
edited  'The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  tfae 
Ancient  E3st>  by  Alfred  Jerenrias  (2  w)Is., 
1911). 

JOHN,  ydn,  Engenle  («E.  MAULm*}, 
German  iiovrfist:  b.  Amstadt,  Thurinpa,  Ger- 
many, 5  Dec.  1825;  d.  there,  22  June  1887.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  portrait  painter,  and 
after  pursuing  the  study  of  music  at  Vienna, 
lived  at  court  for  some  years.  She  then  re- 
turned to  her  native  town  and  took  up  novel 
writing,  using  the  pseudonym  of  *E.  Mariltt.' 
Her  works,   which  are  very  numerous,  hav« 
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been  translated  into  Engtigb  by  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Wistar,  and  have  been  very  popular  in.  this 
country.  AmooB  them  are  'Go\a  EAmc'  (1868)  ; 
'Old  Mamsell^s  Secret'  (1868);  'Countess 
Gisela>  (1870)  ;  'Princess  of  the  Moor"  (18?2)  ; 
'The    Second    Wile' ;     'In    the    Counsellor's 

JOHN,  Griffith,  Welsh  Congr^tional  mis- 
sionary;   b.   Swansea,    14  Doc.    1831;  i.   1912. 

He  studied  at  Brecon  College  (1850-54),  then 
at  the  Missionary  College,  Bedford,  England. 
■         •     D  China  (1855)  by  the  Lon- 


becoming  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
central  Qiina.  He  made  nninerous  trips  thma;^ 
the  contigDDiis  country,  establishinf;  a  number 
of  churches  and  mission  staoons.  With  tbe 
exception  of  two  fnrlonafas  to  Great  Britain 
( 1870-73  and  1881-82),  visitins  the  United  States 
during  the  latter,  he  continued  his  services  in 
China  till  190^  when  his  dcchning  health  forced 
his  resigning  from  missionary  woric 

JOHN,  Sir  WiHiam  Qoicombe,  Welsh 
sculptor:  b.  Cardiff,  1860.  He  studied  at  the 
City  of  London  School  of  Art,  Kensington  and 
die  Royal  Academy  Schools,  taking  the  Royal 
Academy  gold  medal  and  traveling  studentship 
(1889)  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  (1890- 
91),  taking  tbe  gold  medal  at  the  Pans  Salon 
(1901).  A  few  of  his  prindpa!  works  are 
statues  of  King  Edward  VH,  at  Cape  Town ; 
Prince  Christian  Victor,  at  Windsor;  7th  Didce 
of  Devonshire,  at  Eastbaume ;  the  historian 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  at  Trinity  CoHeRc.  Dublin; 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Minto,  at  Cal- 
ctitta.  Among  his  besi-known  memorials  arc 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey and  in  Hatfield  Church;  Bishop  Lewis  and 
Dean  VaUgfaan,  in  Llandaff  Cathedral;  Sir 
Arthur  SuHivan.  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral ;  that 
dedicated  to  the  Coldstream  CJnards  and  War 
Correspondents,  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral.  His 
works  in  a  lighter  vein  contain  'A  Boy  at  Play,* 
in  Tate  Gallery:  'The  Elf,'  in  Cardiff  Art  Gal- 
lery; 'Morpheus'  and  'Saint  John  the  Baptist,* 
in  Liverpool  Art  (Jallery.  He  was  created  a 
knight  in  1911  and  is  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  InstitDte  of  France,  and  Royal  Aca- 
demician since  1909. 

iOHN,  Epistles  of.  Three  short  epistles 
,e  New  Testament  traditionally  assigned  to 
the  Apostle  John.  The  first  and  longeEt  con- 
tains no  definite  indication  as  to  its  author  or 
destination.  It  lacks  the  usual  epistoUry  intro- 
duction and  closing  salutation.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  genuine  Utter  and  from  one  author,  on 
his  own  »ole  responsibility,  in  spite  of  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  first  person  plural  (e,s.,  in 
cbap.  i).  Though  the  author  speaks  with  au- 
thority on  matters  of  the  Christian  faith,  it  is 
the  authority  of  fatherly  affection,  ralbu-  than 
of  ofliciat  position,  that  b  felt  and  asserted. 
The  inference  is  that  the  author  was  an  old 
man  writing  to  a  church  or  group  of  churches 
whose  members  looked  to  him  for  spiritual 
guidance  and  regarded  him  with  deep  aftectioii. 
The  general  purpose  of  the  letter  was  to  urge 
and  lead  those  addressed  to  a  fuller  realization 
of  their  fellowship  with  God  through  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  Life.  He  argues  and 
pleads   for  the  sinless  life   (confession  of  sin, 


trust  in  the  Divine  grace,  positive  *walldlig  in 
the  li|^t*),  with  special  empfaasis  on  love  as 
absolutely  essential.  This  can  be  realized  only 
through  a  full  acceptance  of  the  great  redemp- 
tive work  of  God  in  Christ  and  therefore  a  full 
confession  of  Jesus  Qirist,  son  of  God,  "come 
in  the  flesh*  Is  indispensable.  The  letter  aims 
at  cotmt  erven  ting  certain  docetic  aad  antino- 
mian  tendencies  that  were  threatening  to  sub- 
vert the  faith  of  those  addressed.  Linguisti- 
cally and  doctrinally  1  John  has  so  much  in 
common  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  is  that  it  was  from  the  same 
hand  and  for  the  same  circle  of  readers.  Evi- 
dence of  its  use  from  Polycarp  (c.  110  A.n.) 
down  is  abundant  and  trustworthy. 

The  second  and  third  epistles  are  very  short 
letters  and  belong  together,  2  John,  addressed 
to  a  church  (called  "lady,*  Greek  "pi"),  is 
a  message  of  affectionate  admonition,  warning 
against  erroneous  teachers  (''Hnti-(^rists»). 
3  John,  to  Gains,  a  member  of  the  church  ad- 
dressed in  2  John,  is  of  a  more  private  and 
confidential  character.  C^ius  is  commended  for 
his  hospitality  to  itinerant  missionaries.  Dio- 
trephes  was  probably  the  leading  member  of  the 
church  addressed  in  2  John.  The  author,  in 
both  tetters,  calls  himself  "the  elder,*  but  does 
not  give  bis  name.  Stylistically  and  doctrinally 
the  relation  of  2  and  3  John  to  1  John  is  close, 
and  identity  of  authorship  is  the  most  probable 
view.  For  literature  see  article  on  John. 
Cjosfel  or. 

Ebwakd  E.  NotTBSE. 

JOHN,  OoBpel  of.  The  fourth  (knpel  m 
the  usual  order  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
According  to  tradition,  this  gospel  was  written 
by  the  beloved  disci^de,  John,  in  his  old  age,  at 
Ephesus  in  Asia,  near  the  end  of  the  1st  cen- 
tury (90-100  A.D.).  On  this  view,  the  gospel 
embodiea  the  personal  testimony  of  one  of 
Jesus'  most  intimate  disciples,  and  consequently 
is  the  most  reliable  and  valuable  of  all  the 
gospfls. 

To-day  this  twditional  view  is  strenuously 
disputed.  While  the  great  spiritual  value  of 
the  book  is  conceded,  its  apostolic  authorship 
and  independent  or  primary  authority  for  the 
events  of  Jesus'  ministry  or  for  His  teaching 
are  denied.  It  is  assigned  to  an  unknown, 
though  highly  gifted,  author,  a  Christian  of 
Asia,  who  wrote  in  tie  early  years  of  the  2d 
centunr,  and  was  familiar  with  the  earlier 
C3iri5tian  literature  (e.g.,  Paul's  letters,  and 
the  Synoptics),  but  who  felt  that  a  new  formu- 
lation of  Christian  truth  was  called  for  in  view 
of  the  various  doctrinal  complications  that 
threatened  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the 
Church.  He  therefore  composed  this  "spirit- 
ual' gospel,  in  reality  a  profound  doctrinal 
treatise  rather  than  a  gospel.  The  following 
discussion  will  attempt  to  set  forth,  as  fully 
as  space  permits,  the  character  of  tnis  gospel 
and  the  problem  it  presents  for  solution. 

J.  Contents.—  Formally,  at  least,  the  plan  of 
the  gospel  is  simple.  The  purpose  of  the 
writer  is  plainly  stated  in  itx.  30-31,  and  the 
book  was  planned  to  accomplish  a  result, 
namely,  a  faith  in  Jesus  that  issues  in  tiff. 
The  writer  sought  to  show  why  and  how  it  is 
that  belief  in  Jesus  gives  life,  and  unbelief  re- 
sults in  death.    The  contents  unfold  simply  and 
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Introductory  section  {the  Prologue).  The  fad 
and  significance  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Word  (i,  1-18). 

I.  The  Beginnings  of  Faith.     How  Jesus  won 
the  first  believers  (i,  l9-iv,  54). 

1.  The  witness  of  John  and  ihe  first  fol- 

lowers from  John's  disciples  (i,  19- 
51). 

2.  The  firsi  "sign"  al  Cana   (ii,  1-12). 

3.  Manifcsiation     of     His     authority    at 

Jerusalem  and  Judea,  resulting  in 
(imperfect)  faiih  on  the  part  of 
many.  The  case  of  Nicodemus  and 
additional  testimony  of  John  (ii,  13- 
iii.  36>. 
•4.  The  faiib  oC  the  woman  of  Samaria 

and  of  the  Samaritans  (iv,  l-42_). 
5.  Return  to  Galilee.    The  second  "sign' 
and  its  resnliant  faith  (iv  43-54). 
II.  The  Manifestations  of  Unbelief^,  culminal- 


(v 


ii). 


;i  Jerusalem  cures  a  cripple  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  arouses  the  hostility 
o£  the  Jews  (v), 

2.  In  Galile*.  at  a  Passover  season.  5,000 

fed.  The  day  following  the  Jews  re- 
fuse to  believe  Jesus'  claim  to  be  the 
Bread  of  Life.  Many  desert  Him, 
but  the  Twelve  remain  faithful  (vi). 

3.  Again  in  JerusaJem.  at  Feast  of  Taber- 

nacles, Jesus'  claims  rejected  in  ex- 
tended debate  by  the  jews  who  arc 
severely  condemned  for  their  un- 
belief (vii,  1-x,  21), 

4.  In  Jerusalem,  at  a  Feast  of  Dedica- 

tion, another  instance  of  unbelief  and 
hostility  (x,  22-42). 

5.  The    Raising    of    Lazarus.     In    itself 


'fe??; 


57). 


r  complete  and  confidential  reve- 
n  of  Himself  to  His  own   (xiii- 


6.  The  final  public  presentation  of  Him- 
self at  the  last  Passover  season.  Iii- 
cidents  of  belief  and  welcome.  The 
author's  reflections  on  the  great  act 
of  unbelief,  the  rejection  of  Jesus 
by  the  Jews  (xii.  1-50). 

III.  Jesus'  more  <       " '  " 

lotion  ( 
xvii). 

1.  The  footwashing  at  the   Supper  and 

teaching  based  upon  it  (xhi,  1-20). 

2.  Disclosure  of   the  impending  betrayal 

and    of    his    separation    from    them 
(xiii.  2U38). 

3.  Fuller    teaching    concemine    His    de- 

parture and  concerning  Himself  and 
Ihe  Paraclete   (xiv-icvi). 

4.  The  great  intercessory  prayer  (xvii). 

IV.  The  CitlminaHon  of  Unbelief.  The  Arrest, 

Trial,  Condemnation,  Crucifixion, 
Death  and  Burial  of  Jesus  (xviii- 
xix). 
V.  The  Victory  —  the  raised  and  living  Lofd, 
Various  afipearances  of  the  risen 
Jesut  confirming  ihe  faith  of  the 
Disciples  (XX.  1-29). 


Conelusiott  (xx,  30-31). 

Appendix  — The  reinsUUetneHt  of  Peter  and 
Jesus'  toying  eoneeming  the  beloved  dit- 
ciple  (xxl). 

The  author  states  (xx,  30-31)  that  out  of 
the  many  'signs*  which  Jesus  did  he  had 
selected  certain  as  calculated  to  produce  faith. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  just  Mven  such 
signs  ((1)  u,  1-12:  (2)  iv,  43-54;  (3)  v,  1-10; 
(4)  vi,  1-10;  (5)  vi.  16-21;  (6)  ix,  1-12;  (7) 
xi,  1-44).  That  the  author  intended  this  number 
to  be  noticed  and  a  symbolic  significante  to  he 
attached  to  it  is  nowhere  stated.  If  such  a 
symbolic  principle  is  assumed  as  intentional  the 
book  at  once  becomes  full  of  subtle  allusions, 
each  alleged  concrete  fact  being  intended  to 
suggest  or  teach  some  profound  spiritual  tratL 
On  this  principle  the  entire  outline  of  the 
gospel  can  be  converted  into  a  theological  pro- 
gram, the  key  to  which  is  furnished  by  the 
prologue.  This  principle  is  accepted  by  many 
critics  and  dominates  most  of  the  modem 
critical  interpretations  of  (he  gospeL 

II.  Relation  to  the  STnoptica.— The  con- 
trast between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Syn- 
optics is  striking.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
not  only  in  respect  to  the  general  plan,  but  as 
to  the  details  of  Jesus'  ministry,  the  style  of 
His  discourses  ana  the  content  of  His  teaching. 

Instead  of  an  account,  of  Jesus'  birth  and 
childhood,  as  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  we  find 
the  profound  statement  of  the  incarnation  of 
the  Word  as  the  introductory  section.  In  the 
Synoptics  we  have  a  narrative  of  the  work  of 
John  the  Baptist,  iiis  popular  preaching,  his 
prediction  of  the  comina  One,  his  baptism  of 
Jesus.  ,In  our  gospel  J^n's  testimony  is  the 
all  important  thing,  testimony  given  to  the  offi- 
cial representatives  of  the  Jews  or  to  his  fol- 
lowers. There  is  no  account  of  John's  min- 
istry as  such.  Our  gospel  omits  all  reference 
to  Jesus'  temptation,  hut  devotes  considerable 
space  to  the  way  Jesus  gained  His  first  disci' 
pies  and  to  a  ministry  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea 
about  which  the  Synoptics  say  nothinR.  The 
great  popular  ministry  in  Galilee  to  which  the 
Synoptic  account  is  chiefij^  devoted  is  all  but 
omitted  in  our  eospel.  It  is  there  as  an  indis- 
tinct background,  while  in  bold  relief  we  have 
the  two  visits  to  Jerusalem  (gh.  v  and  vii,  2-x, 
21)  of  which  the  Synoptic  account  says  noth- 
ing. Only  in  the  case  of  the  feeding  of  the 
5,000  do  the  two  accounts  meet  on  common 
ground  and  here  the  differences  are  as  promi- 
nent as  the  resemblances.  While  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  like  the  Synoptics,  thinks  of  a  minislry 
in  Perea  (cf.  x,  40)  and  also,  like  them,  fol- 
lows this  with  an  account  of  the  events  of  Pas- 
sion Week  and  of  the  resurrection  appearances, 
it  relates  an  almost  entirely  different  set  of  in- 
cidents, and  in  the  few  identical  cases  the  ac- 
count itself  is  characteristically  different. 

■Tbc  Synoptic  account  reflects  the  popular 
tradition,  of  a  broad  and  general  character,  of 
Jesus'  ministry.  Our  gospel  covers  only  a  few 
selected  incidents  and  deals  with  these  in  a 
very  intensive  and  personal  way.  The  inci- 
dents are  largely  of  a  more  private  nature. 
Note,  for  example,  chs.  xiii-xvii,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  one  evening's  intimate  fellowship  of 
Jesus  with  His  disciples. 

It  would  seem  that  the  author  of  our  gos- 
pel used  the  Synoptic  outline,  assuming  it  to  be 
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well  known,  as  a  woiUng  basis,  and  tried  to 
adjust  his  own  very  difiorent  account  to  this 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  reader,  already 
familiar  with  the  Synoptic  account,  no  serious 
disturbance  of  mind.  That  he  succeeded  ad- 
mirably everyone  must  admit.  On  points  of 
chronology  he  was  particular.  The  indeter- 
minate length  of  the  ministry  in  the  Synoptic 
account  is  corrected  by  notins  the  feasts  ~- 
especially  three  Passovers  —  which  show  that 
the  ministry  covered  more  thqn  two  years.  The 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  placed  at  the  hetdti' 
ning  instead  of  the  end  of  the  ministry.  The 
openini^  of  Ae  ministry  in  Galilee  did  not  follow 
imtmdiaUlv  upon  the  recognition  of  lesns  by 
Johnjcf.  1,  Mff.,  and  iii,  M,  with  Mark  1,  13. 
14).  The  last  supper  was  on  Ihe  nighl  befortthe 
Passover  and  Jesus  was  crocificd  on  the  feast- 
day  itself,  not  a  day  later,  as  in  the  Synoptics. 

As  to  the  style  of  Jesns'  discourse  there  is 
a  very  remarkable  difference'  between  onr  (toft- 
pel  and  the  Synoptics.  The  parables  are  ab- 
sent, although  Jesus  speaks  in  figures.  In  the 
Synoptics  Jesus  usually  talks  in  a  popular,  sim- 
ple, strairfit forward  way  and  the  common  peo- 
ple hear  Him  gladly  or  with  interest.  In  our 
gospel  Jesus'  speech  is  aUnsive,  obscure,  figura- 
tive, perpetual^  provoking  question  as  to  His 
meaning,  even  when  speaking  most  confiden- 
tially to  His  disciples.  The  subjects  of  His 
discourse  are  not  the  same.  In  the  Synoptics 
Jesus  talks  only  rarely  about  Himself,  mainly 
about  condua.  morality,  religion  in  the  broad 
sense  and  the  life  it  calls  for.  In  our  gospel 
His  strtjject  is  mainly  Himself:  His  sigmfi- 
cance.  His  relation  to  the  Father,  belief  in 
Him,  etc.  In  the  Synaptics,  His  audience  ii 
usually  the  masses  —  the  common  people  to 
whom  He  ministered  as  a  physician  to  the  sick 
with  His  "good  news*  of  the  Kingdom.  In  our 
gospel  His  audience  is  usually  either  some 
isolated  individual,  or  the  (hostile)  "Jews,* 
or  His  disciples. 

Finally,  our  gospel  differs  from  the  Synop^ 
tics  in  that  it  is  very  definite^  a  tket>togical 
writing,  which  cannot  be  saia  of  the  other 
gospels.  The  gospel  opens  with  a  section  that  is 
doctrinal  in  the  fullest  s<nse,  a  section  which  no 
one  but  a  profound  theologian  could  have  com- 
posed. And  throughout  the  work,  in  apparently 
simple  language,  doctrines  of  highest  import- 
ance are  set  forth.  Nothing  like  this  is  found 
in  the  Synoptics. 

The  facts  mentioned  thus  far  are  patent  to 
all.-  No  theory  of  the  gospel's  origin  can  be  ac- 
cepted ttrat  fails  to  give  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  tbtm. 

III.  Interaal  SridcDce  as  to  Authorship. 
—  Turning  now  to  the  question  of  authorship, 
*v«  shall  consider  first  the  internal  evidence. 
That  is,  what  ewdence,  explicit  or  unintentional, 
does  the  book  furnish  as  to  its  author,  or  the 
time  and  place  of   its  composition. 

Explicit  statements  are  few  and'not  definite. 
Such  are  i,  14f,  "loe  beheld  his  glory,"  *of  his 
fulness  have  we  all  received,*  and  xix,  35,  'He 
that  hath  seen  (the  blood  and  water)  hath 
borne  witness.*  To  whom  do  *wrf*  and  •he" 
refer?  Is  there  here  a  claim  or  assertion  by 
the  author  that  he  was  a  personal  disciple  of 

iesus?  Such  seems  to  be  die  view  of  xxi,  24, 
ut  this  is  in  the  appendix,  the  authorship  and 
date  of  which  is  a  problem  tiv  itself.  We  also 
find  hints  concerning  a  disciple,  indefinitely  in- 


dicated as  present  (i.  35-42),  at  otfaer  times 
designated  as  tlie  disciple  Svhom  Jesus  loved* 
(xiii,  23;  XIX.  26:  xx.  2),  or  simply  as  'the 
other  disciple*  (xviii,  15;  xx,  4,  8).  So  far  as 
our  limited  knowledge  of  the  Apostolic  Age 
permits  a  judpnent,  these  allusions  can  refer 
to  but  one  ittdtvidual,  the  Apostle  John,  one  of 
the  three  Vllars*  (Gal.  ii,  9)  and  one  of  the 
three  disciples  closest  to  Jesus  (Mark  ix,  2ff. 
and  |[s;  xiv,  32ff.  and  !|s).  In  the  passages 
cited  It  is  not  expressly  claimed  that  the  un- 
named disciple  was  *e  author  of  the  gospel 
-r  the  main  sourte  of  its  contents,  but  x"     ■" 


(ct.  V.  24). 

It  IS  entirely  in  Sarmony  with  such  a  claim 
that  our  gospel  assumes  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  minute  details  of  Jesus'  ministry, 
— the  very  hour  when  events  took  place,  how 
He  sat  *thus*  on  the  well-curb,  details  of  topog- 
rarJry,  etc..— and  with  the  Judcism  of  the  time 
wften  Jesus  lived.  It  will  probably  be  conceded 
by  every  impartial  critic  that  no  serious  error 
has  been  proved  against  the  crospel.  The  al- 
leged anachronism  in  the  name  'sea  of  Ti- 
berias" collapses  in  view  of  Josephus'  similar, 
although  not  exactly  identical,  expression  in  his 
history  of  the  Jewish  War  (iii,  3,  Sj  iv,  8,  2) 
written  between  7S  and  79  a.d.  The  alleged 
scientific  objection  (o  the  *blood  and  water° 
(xix,  34)  is  rfiown  to  be  baseless  by  Sir  A.  R. 
Simpson,  M.T).,  in  <The  Expositor,'  1911,  Vol. 
II.  pp.  300  ff.  Many  apparent  improbabilities. 
Indeed,  sug^st  themselves,  but  these  are  not 
proofs  that  the  work  does  not  rest  upon  the 
testimony  of  an  apostle  or  eyewitness. 

Such,  in  general,  seems  to  be  the  claim  or 
assumption  of  the  hook  itself,  and  it  has  been 
commonly  received  for  centuries  as  guaran- 
teeing apostolic  authorship.  But  the  book  also 
gives  other  evidence  regarding  itself  on  which 
the  chief  stress  is  laid  to-day  by  many  critics 
and  wfcich,  it  is  claimed,  makes  it  impossible 
to  hold  to  apostolic  authorship,  and  neces- 
sitates a  dale  not  earlier  than  the  first  decade 
of  the  2d  century.  Very  briefly  stated  this  evi- 
dence consists  in  the  distinctly  theological  char- 
acter of  the  Fourih  Gospel  and  especially  in  the 
mature  and  developed  type  of  its  theological 
conceptions.  The  use  made  explicitly  in  the 
prologue  of  the  Logos-idea  and  implicitly  (it  is 
claimed)  througliout  the  book,  which  ever  has 
in  mino  the   Logos -Oi ri st ;   the  central   signifi- 


imparter  of  eternal  life  to  those  who  come  1o 
know  Him  ;  the  highly  spiritualiied  eschatology 
In  contrast  to  the  realistic  type  of  the  Synop- 
tics; and  in  general  the  indications  that  (he 
author  was  familiar  with  and  had  assimilated 
the  main  Pauline  doctrines,  but  had  sought  lo 
modify  or  complete  them  in  certain  important 
respects, —  such  facts,  it  is  claimed,  point  deci- 
sively to  some  one  of  the  post-apostolic  genera- 
tion as  the  author.  It  is  also  claimed,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  the  author  had  in  mind 
certain  Docetic  and  (Gnostic  errors  which  he 
attempted  to  refute,  errors  that  were  particu- 
larly prevalent  and  dangerous  in  the  first  dec- 
ades of  the  2d  century.  Admitting  the  correct- 
ness of  these  observations,  the  problem  is,  do 
they  deeiiively  prove  that  the  gospel  could  not 
have  been  wntten  by  the  Apostle  John? 
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ArguMents  drawn  from  the  structure  of  the 
book  are  of  uncertain  value.  In  both  style  2nd 
structure  tfae  gospel  is  unique  and  amenable  to 
no  rule.  Certain  sections,  as  ehs.  v  and  vi  and 
A*.  XV  and  xvi,  appear  to  have  been  shifted 
from  Uieir  original  positions,  but  minute  study 
reveals  so  many  instances  of  abrupt  transitions, 
of  broken  or  interrupted  narrative  or  discourse, 
and  of  unexplained  situations  that  the  simple 
Iwpothesis  of  misplaced  sheets  (of  the  original 
MS.)  will  not  suffice.  It  is  a  case  either  of 
cxteasive  editing  by  a  later  hand  of  a  document 
originally  shorter  and  more  orderly  than  our 
present  gi>&pei,  or  of  a  work  unique  in  char- 
acter and  quite  careless  of  ordinary  rules  of 
composition.  If  it  is  a  case  of  editing  the  task 
of  ascertaining  the  scojte  and  order  of  tfce  orig- 
inal (apostolic?)  material  is  a  hopeless  one. 

One  nnist  admit,  therefore,  that  the  internal 
evidence,  drawn  from  the  book  itself,  is  not 
dear,  either  as  lo  its  date  or  author.  It  seems 
to  claim  an  eyewitness  of  Jesus'  ministry,  even 
a  'beloved  disciple,'  as  its  author.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  quality  of  its  theology  and  the 
Stage  of  theological  developmeut  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  theological  controversies  presup- 
posed in  the  book  seem  to  indicate  a  date  when 
authorship  by  an  apostle  becomes  vtry  question- 
able. Its  otner  internal  characteristics  are  not 
decisive, 

IV.  The  Bxteraal  Evidence.— The  testi- 
mony of  early  Christian  writers  after  about 
160  A.D.  is  practically  unanimous  h$  to  the  ear^ 
date  and  Jobannine  author^ip  of  the  gospel. 
Even  the  sole  known  exception,  the  small  and 
obscure  ^roup  in  Asia  Minor,  later  called  the 
Atogi,  with  po&siUy  the  Roman  presbyter  Gaius, 
did  not  dispute  the  early  date,  though  thty 
asserted  that  the  gnostic  Cerinthus  was  its  au- 
Uior.  Sudi  writers  as  Theopfailus  of  Antiocfa, 
Iremeus  of  Lyons,  Gement  of  Alexandria  and 
TenuUian  of  Carth^e  assumed  that  the  Joban- 
nine authorship  was  indisputable.  They  knew 
Qf  no  other  tradition.  But  as  our  inquiry  is 
pudied  back  toward  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
century  traces  of  the  use  or  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  become  increasingly  uncertain.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  thai  the  same  thing  is 
measurably  true  of  each  one  of  the  Synoptics, 
especially  Mark,  the  oldest  gospel  of  all.  Justin 
MartiT  (140-50  a.D.)  almost  certainly  used  our 
gospel  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John.  Igna- 
tius of  Antioch  (110-17  a.d.)  was  acquainted 
wifli  its  type  of  thought  and  may  have  read 


than  against  their  knowledg]e  of  the  gospel,  but 
this  is  all  that  can  be  said  with  coniidence.  The 
evidence  that  Basil  ides,  the  Egyptian  Gnostic 
(c.  130),  used  our  gospel  is  strong,  though  not 
free  from  nnccrlainly.  That  1  Clement,  writ- 
ten in  the  West,  at  Rome,  about  96  a.d.  con- 
tains no  allusion  to  this  gospel  is  not  surprising. 
In  case  the  gospel  was  written  in  Asia  between 
90  and  100  a.d.  a  reasonable  time  must  be  al- 
lowed for  it  lo  have  beconie  generally  circulated 
and  known  as  familiarly  as  the  older  gospels 
were.  When  this  is  taken  into  consideration 
the  evidence  for  the  gospel  compares  ver>-  favor- 
ablvwith  that  in  favor  of  Mark,  tor  example. 

The  reliability  of  the  tradition  that  the 
Apostle  John  liwed  "to  the  times  of  Trajan" 
(98-117),  as  it  is  expressed  by  Irenaeus,  and 
ihat  the   later  nart  of  his  life  was  spent  in 


Asia  (Ephesus)  lias  been  enphaticdly  disputed 
by  many  critics,  especially  since  DeBoor  proved 
from  newly-discovered  evidence  that  Papias 
probablv  said  somelbing  about  John  being  put 
10  death  by  the  Jews.  But  the  exact  wording 
of  Papias'  statement  has  not  been  recovered, 
nor  tm  context  to  whidi  it  belonged.  Until 
we  have  more  than  only  a  few  fr^^ments  of 
Papias'  work  in  our  hands,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  base  any  conclusions  on  what  he  may 
have  said  or  meapt  Irerueua'  testimony  as  to 
how  he  himself,  m  his  youth,  heard  Polycarp 
of  Asia  speak  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
Apostle  John  is  positive  and  cannot  easily  be 
brushed  aside.  Then  there  is  the  obscure  figure 
of  an  "Elder*  named  John,  spoken  of  by  Pa- 
pias,  who  mav  have  bo:ome  confused,  even  as 
early  as  c.  I'W-SO  a.d.,  with  the  Apostle  John. 

V.  Conclnaions.— The  decision  of  the  crit- 
ical question  is,  it  is  evident,  beset  by  great 
diflficulties.  The  external  evidence,  while  on  the 
whole  favorable  to  Johamiine  authorship,  is  not 
strong  enough  lo  be  considered  deci^ve.  The 
internal  evidence  is  conSicting.  It  is  both  for 
and  against  the  traditional  view.  Each  of  the 
opposing  views  can  be  supported  with  forcible 
arguments,  and  a  decision  wilt  probably  be 
found  to  rest  mainly  on  one's  pergonal  equation. 

No  one  knows  (historically)  when  the  Apos- 
tle JtAin  died,  nor  where  or  bow  he  spent  his 
last  years.  No  one  ki.ows  what  were  his  mental 
and  spiritual  gifts.  No  one  can  say  diat  be 
couid  or  could  not  have  written  such  a  book 
as  the   Fourth  Gospel.    But  these  things  are 

E radically  certain:  the  Fourth  Ciospel  must 
ave  been  composed  afttr  the  Synaptic  tradi- 
tion was  geneially  accepted.  It  was  composed 
by  one  who  was  richly  endowed  with  spiritual 
insight,  who  had  a  profound  Christian  experi- 
ence, and  who  had  thought  deeply  on  some 
of  toe  greatest  problems  of  theology  and  was 
able  to  discuss  or  state  them  in  marvelously 
simple  and  concise  language.  Can  any  one  say 
positively  that  an  aged  apostle  could  not  have 
planned  deliberately  a  'spiritual*  gospel  in 
which  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  were  to  be 
treated  symbolically  rather  than  UteTa.lly? 

However  the  problem  of  authorship  may 
eventually  be  solved,  the  fact  remains  that  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Christian  Church  pos- 
sesses a  treasure  of  priceless  worth.  To  Alt 
spiritually  minded  of  all  the  Christian  cen- 
turies this  gospel  has  ministered  more  effec- 
tively, probably,  than  any  other  New  Testa- 
ment Book.  Ii  has  spdcen  untold  comfort 
to  the  troubled  and  sorrowing.  A  mystic  influ- 
ence emanates  from  it  and  under  its  spell  God 
and  eternal  life  become  realities  of  experience. 
Whoever  wrote  it  had  sounded  the  depths  of 
the  revelation  of  Christ.  Through  its  influence 
the  early  Church  was  enabled  to  clarify  and 
unify  its  faith,  and  realize  the  full  signihcann 
of  the  gospel  in  an  age  when  subtle  pecula- 
tions threatened  to  strangle  its  life  and  confuse 

BiUioKraphy.— The  literature  on  the  Fouith 
Gospel  (including  usually  a  consideration  of  tfar 
Epistle  of  John)  is  extraordinarily  extensive 
and  cannot  be  listed  here.  The  most  service- 
able recent  list  will  be  found  in  Moffat's  'In- 
troduction to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment' (New  York  1915).  Of  special  impori- 
ance  are  the  following:  Zahn,  ' Introduciioo 
to  the  New  Testament*   (Vol.  Ill,  Edinbur^ 
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1909)  ;  Feine,  Paul,  'Theolqeie  des  neuen  Te&ta- 
ments'  (2  Auil.  Leipzig  191^  pp.  514^1)  ;  'Ea- 
cydopaedia  Bibli<:a>  (Vol.  II,  New  York  1901, 
articles  ■Gospels"  and  'John  Apostle")  ;  Bscoil 
B.  W.,  'The  Fourth  Gospel  in  Literature  ana 
Debatc>  (New  York  1910) ;  Stanton,  V.  H, 
'The  (^spels  as  Historical  Documents'  (Part 
I,  Cambridge  1903) ;  Sanday.  W..  'The  Crit- 
icism of  the  Fourth  Gospel*  (New  York  1905)  ; 
Drummond,  J.,  'The  Cturacter  and  Authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel'  (London  1903);  Scott, 
E.  F..  'The  Fourth  Gospel'  (Edinburgh  J906)  ; 
'Cambridge  Biblical  Essays'  (New  York  I9(», 
pp.  251-329)  ;  Findlay,  G.  G.,  'Fellowship  in  the 
Life  Eternal'  (on  I  John,  London  1909)  jLaU- 
mcf,  Jackson,  'The  Problem  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel'  (Cambridge  1914). 

Edwaxd  E.  Noubse, 
Professor  of  Biblical  Thaology,  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary, 
JOHN,  Order  of  Saint,  a  military  religious 
order  of  me<AxvHl  origin.  The  Kmghts  Hos- 
pitallers of  Saint  John,  subsequently  known  as 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  last^  as  KJnighis  of 
Malta,  were  once  a  great  power  in  Christian 
Europe.  The  origin  of  the  order  is  imknowD, 
but  most  probably  it  was  earty  in  its  history 
that  a  rich  mercoant  of  Amalfi  built  not  far 
from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  a  cer- 
tain church  known  as  Santa  Maria  della  Latina, 
with  a  monastery  for  monks,  under  the  rule 
of  Saint  Benedict,  and  a  hospital  for  pilgrims. 
The  first  patron  of  the  order  seems  to  have 
been  Saint  John  the  Compassionate,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  in  the  7th  century.  Afterward 
Saint  John  the  Baptist  was  chosen  patron,  and 
the  Benedictine  brethren  assumed  ue  title  of 
Johannites,  or  Brothers  Hospitallers  of  Saint 
John.     Pope  Paschalis  n  in  1113  gave  them 


lity  and  obedience  they  were  pledged  to  make 
war  upon  the  infidels,  and  assumed  a  black 
cloak  with  a  white  cross  on  the  left  side.  The 
members  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
knights  of  noble  birth,  the  fighting  class,  priests 
bound  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  brethren 
of  service  who  took  care  of  the  sick  and  acted 
as  guides  to  the  pilgrims.     In  1291  the 


e  they  occupied  Rhodes  in  1309,  from  which 
they  were  ultimately  driven  tqr  Sultan  Solim'an 
II  in  1522.  After  that  the  knights  retired  to 
Candia  and  other  places,  but  finally  to  Malta, 
which  Charles  V  granted  them  in  1530.  Here 
they  continued  to  be  s  bulwark  of  western 
Europe  gainst  the  Turkish  navies  till  modem 
times.  The  chief  of  this  order,  which  had 
great  possessions  In  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  was  called  'Grandmaster  of  the  Holy 
Hospital  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Guardian  of  the  Army  of  Jesus  Christ.*  He 
lived  at  Valelta,  in  the  island  of  Malta. 

The  militaty  duty  of  the  knights  consisted 
in  taking  the  field  at  least  three  times  against 
the  Turks  or  the  pirates  of  Barbary.  In  war 
they  wore  a  red  jacket  or  tabard,  charged  with 
a  white  cross.  In  1798  Malta  was  unjxpecttdly 
attacked  and  taken  by  Bonaparte,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  extensive  properties  belong- 
ing to  the  order  in  variotis  countries  were  con- 
fiscated.    This  may  be  considered  the  end  of 


been  chosen  grand  master,  look  the  order  under 
his  protection,  and  it  still  exists  nominally  at 
least.  After  the  death  of  Paul  the  nomination 
of  the  head  of  the  order  was  vested  in  the 
Pope.  ■ 

JOHN,  Saint.   See  Saiht  John. 

JOHN  OP  AUSTRIA,  commonlr  called 
DON  JOHN  OP  AUSTRIA,  Spamsh  gen- 
eral; b.  Ratisbon,  Bavaria,  24  Feb.  1547;  d. 
neAr  Namur,  Belgiinn,  1  Oct.  1578.  He  was  an 
tllentimate  son  of  die  Emperor  Charles  V 
by  Barbara  Blomberg.  In  1550  he  was  Mnl  to 
Spain  where  he  was  brou^t  up  under  the 
care  of  Don  Luis  de  Quijada  at  Villagarda 
near  Valladolid.  The  will  of  Charles  V  recog* 
nited  him  as  his  son  and  recommended  him  to 
Philip  II,  who  created  him  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Anstria.  Id  1568  be  was  placed  in 
coaunand  of  «  squadron  which  fought  die  Bar^ 
bary  pirates,  and  in  15M)  undertook  the  su^ 
prcssion  of  the  Morisco  rebellion  in  Andalusia, 
m  which  he  was  most  successful  In  1S70  he 
cooducted  a  campaign  a^inst  the  Moors  of 
Granada  with  great  vigor  and  relentlessness, 
and  in 'the  following  year  commanded  the  al- 
lied fleet  which  won  the  great  naval  battle  o£ 
Lcpwito  over  the  Turks  (7  Oct.  1571).  In 
1576  he  was  appointed  governor  of  die  netber- 
lands,  and  had  won  with  the  Prince  of  Parma 
the  victory  of  Gembtours  (1578)  over  William 
the  Silent,  when  he  died  suddenly,  not  with- 
out suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  his 
jealous  half-brother,  Philip  H  but  for  this 
belief  there  is  no  evidence,  (xintult  Motley, 
'The  Uniierf  Netheriands'  (New  York  1900) ; 
Stirling-MaKwell,  '  Don  John  of  Austria' 
(1883). 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  the  *{or«run- 
ner*  of  Jesus  <he  CSirist.  He  was  the  son  of 
Zacharias,  a  Jewish  priest,  whose  wife,  EKta- 
beth,  was  also  of  a  priestlv  family.  The  dates 
neither  of  his  tnrth  nor  of  his  entrance  on  his 
public  work  can  be  fixed  with  unmistakable 
certainty.  For  his  birth,  dates  varying  from 
8  to  4  B.C.  have  been  proposed,  and  the  be- 
gnning  of  hi*  ministry  must  have  been  about 
%  to  %  AJ>.  According  to  Luke  he  was  bom  - 
when  his  parents  were  extremely  old,  and  the 
evangelist  adds  a  story  of  great  beauhr  about 
the  vision  of  Zacharias  while  engued  in  his 
priestly  duties  in  the  Temple,  ana  the  visit  to 
Elizabeth  of  her  relative  Mary,  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  Jesna.  Of  the  life  of  John  before 
he  steps  out  into  public  activities  we  know 
little.  The  home  of  his  parents  was  in  one  of 
the  hill  towns  of  Judea,  but  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  naming  any  particular  citv,  as  has 
sometimes  been  done.  From  his  birth  he  had 
been  dedicated  as  a  "Nazarite,*  that  is,  he  was 
under  obli^tion  to  allow  his  hair  and  beard  to 
grow  antnmmed,  to  refrain  from  all  use  of 
wine  and  other  intoxicants,  and  especially  to 
avoid  every  contact  with  a  dead  body.  He 
seems  white  still  yonng  to  have  decided  not  to 
take  the  honored  office  of  priest  which  would 
have  been  his  by  hereditary  right  and  to  have 
withdrawn  to  tnc  desolate  and  lonely  desert 
of  Judea,  which  the  presumably  early  death  of 
his  parents  would  leave  him  quite  tree  to  do. 
There  he  lived  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  coarse  camel's  hair  clodi 
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and  eating  the  locusts  and  wild  honey  which 
abounded  tn  that  wild  region  to  the  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  notion  that  he  was  associated 
with  the  Essenes,  ascetics  dwelling  in  com- 
munities in  the  desert,  though  earlier  held  by 
some,  has  nothing  in  its  favor  and  has  now 
scarcely'  any  advocates. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  when  John  sud- 
denly began  Co  preacC  be  arotised  wide  and 
deep  interest  amounting  to  gencrxl  entfauliaim 
at  first  throughout  Judea,  and  then  elsewhere 
a*  he  extended  his  ministry  along  the  whble 
Jordan  Valley.  The  very  ngure  of  the  gaiml 
and  meanly  clad  desert  dweller  mutt  have 
b«en  sinking;  bis  vehement  warnings  againM 
sin  and  demands  for  iborougbgoiDg  re- 
pentance  were  most  impressive,  and  these 
were  re-eafoeced  by  the  assertion  thai  the 
prophecies  of  the  King  and  divine  kingdom  to 
come  which  had  so  long  sustained  the  faith 
and  rekindled  the  hopes  of  Israel  were  now 
near  to  fulAhnent.  Never  had  the  siaumont 
to  repentance  been  so  vehement,  and  never  had 
it  been  re-enforced  with  such  a  molire,  *The 
expected  King  will  speedily  >et  up  bis  promised 
kingdom  of  rigbteousucss :  repeat,  therefore, 
that  by  righteousness  the  nation  may  become 
fit  to  receive  its  King."  Throngs  of  all  dauei 
of  society  flocked  to  hsten  to  hear  the  trnmtwl 
m*essage  of  the  desert  evangelist,  and  multi- 
tudes were  plunged  in  baptism  beneath  the 
waters  of  (he  Jordan  in  token  of  tbeir  obedi- 
ence 10  his  message,  pledging  themselves  as 
penitents  to  the  service  of  the  *One  who  was 

But  the  most  significant  point  in  the  minis- 
try of  John  was  reached  when  Jesus  came 
from  Naiareth  and  in  spite  of  protestations 
insisted  on  ba.ptism  at  his  hands.  The  details 
of  the  event  are  tOt  fully  recorded.  The  later 
statement  of  the  Baptist  that  he  had  not  known 

fesus  before  his  baptisoi  may  mean  9iihr  that 
efore  that  he  had  no  grounds  for  definitely 
recognizing  him  as  the  Uessiah  whose  coming 
be  was  foreteUittg,  or  it  may  mean  that  in 
spit*  of  their  posi^ly  remote  cousinship  lohn 
and  JesuB  haa  had  no  previous  personal  ac- 
quaintance at  all.  The  hesitation  of  John  to 
baptize  Jesus  may  have  resitcd  on  earlier  knowl- 
edge of  his  character,  but  it  may  also  have 
devekiped  at  the  first  interview.  It  is  f re- 
([ncntjy  assumed  that  the  heavenly  sight  and 
sound  which  we  are  told  accompanied  tbe  bap- 
ttam  were  shared  by  the  crowds  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  present,  hut  this  is  nowhere 
asserted,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessarily  implied 
that  any  odiers  than  John  and  Jesus  were 
present  at  the  time.  TTie  Synoptic  Gospels 
deal  diiefhr  with  the  work  of  John  up  to  tbe 
baptism  of  Jesus,  while  the  Fourth  Gospel  gives 
his  testimony  to  Jesus  afterward,  and  so  there 
is  no  such  inconsistency  between  the  reports 
as  is  sometimes  said  to  exist.  According  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  ^hich  purports  to  be  by 
the  Apostle  John,  pos^ihly  a  relative  of  the 
Baptist  and  at  any  rate  one  of  his  followers, 
the  impression  made  by  the  baptismal  scene 
was  such  thai  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Messiah  had  now  rome,  and  while  he  did  not 
modify  his  preaching,  leaving  it  to  Jesus  to. 
reveal  himself  in  His  own  way,  he  privately 
poitited  him  out  as  'The  Lamb  of  God  who 
should  bear  away  the  sin  of  the  world,'  and 


some  of  his  disciples  consequeDtly  at  once 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  Jesus. 

That  after  this  dear  reccmiition  John  sent 
some  of  his  disciples  to  seek  from  Jesus  an  ex- 
plicit assertion  of  his  Messiahship  has  some- 
times been  explained  as  due  to  a  desire  to  ob- 
tain confirmation  of  the  faith  of  these  disciples, 
but  tbe  answer  of  Jesus  makes  it  probable  that 
it  was  due  to  some  lack,  ai  the  time  at  lea&t,  of 

Ensitive  conviction  in  John's  own  mind,  per- 
aps  because  the  method  of  Jesus  in  presentiiw 
himself  to  the  nation  was  not  what  John  had 


may  be  presumed  to  have  caused  < 
tensilied.  But  in  the  discourse  which  followed 
Jesus  took  occasion  to  eulogize  John  as  greater 
than  any  of  the  prophets,  as  the  greatest  man 
who  had  ever  lived. 

After  his  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  One 
for  whom  he  was  preparing  toe  way,  John  con- 
tinued his  work  for  a  time,  perhaps  for  some 
months,  presumably  with  the  feeling  that  the 
people  stiU  needed  in  mind  and  life  the  work 
which  he  had  been  doing.  But  his  fidelity  to 
his  mission  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  and 
right  living  soon  cost  him  his  liberty  and  in  tlie 
end  bis  lite.  Herod  Antqtas,  the  ruler  under 
Rome  of  Galilee  and  Perea,  had  taken  to  him- 
self the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip.  This  dou- 
bly adulterous  connection  John  denounced 
openly  and  apparently  to  Herod's  own  face, 
having  perhaps  been  summoned  by  him  to 
preach  at  court.  Thit  aroused  such  a  fury  af 
Date,  especially  in  Herodiai,  the  woman  in  the 
case,  that  John  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
of  Machxrus  near  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  ruins 
of  which  marks  of  fetters  may  still  be  traced 
on  the  walls  of  the  dungeons.     Finally  after 

Krhaps  months  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
croa.  by  the  shameful  artifice  of  allowing  her 
daughter  Salome  acttially  to  appear  as  a  dan- 
cing girl  before  Herod  and  tus  guests  at  a 
feast,  he  was  induced  to  swear  that  he  wouid 
give  tbe  girl  whatever  she  adied,  and  when  sbe 
deniandeo  in  fnlfitment  of  this  rash  promise 
■The  head  of  John  the  Baptist  on  a  platter  at 
once,*  he  was  beheaded  in  the  prison  and  the 
head  was  carried  to  Herodias,  who  is  said  lo 
have  wreaked  her  fury  on  the  inanimate  object 
of  her  hate.  There  seem  to  have  been  for  years 
groups  of  men  who  were  loiown  as  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist,  but  with  this  tragedy  his 
great  influence  ended,  for  though,  as  Jesus 
called  him,  he  was  'a  light  that  burned  and 
shone,*  yet  as  he  himself  said  in  his  forecast 
of  his  relation  to  Jesus,  'He  must  increase,  but 

Bibliocrapl^.— Blakiston,  A.,  'John  Bap- 
tist and  his  relation  to  Jesus'  (1912)  ;  Feather, 
J,  <The  Last  of  the  Prophets'  (1894);  Rw- 
nolds,  H,  R.,  "John  the  Baptist*   (1874);  Rob- 


Holds,  H,  R.,  *7ohi 
ertson,  A.  T.,  'Johi 
J.,   'The  two  Sain! 


Johns  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment' (189S). 

David  F.  Estes, 
Professor  of  JV*w  Tettameni  InterpreiaUon, 
Colgatt  Univenity. 
JOHN  BROWNE  BODY,  a  famou? 
marching  song  of  the  Civil  War,  the  oriRin  of 
which  has  for  vears  been  in  dispute.  It  tia5 
been  generally  credited  to  C.  S.  Hall  of  Charles- 
town,  Mass.  (1861).    The  words  were  appliw 
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les 


to  an  old  tune  common  in  England  m  Ac  18th 

•JOHN  BULL,'  a  popular  nickname  or 
sobnquet  applied  to  EnKlana  or  to  its  citizens. 
In  1712  Dr.  John  ArbuAnot  fq.v.)  wrote  a  po- 
litical allegory  entitled  the  'History  of  John 
Bull.'  It  was  designed  to  ridicule  the  Duke  of 
Marlboroagh  and  to  render  the  Continental 
War  then  ra^ng  unpopular.  Aside  from  its 
immediate  object,  it  is  one  of  the  best  humor- 
ous compositions  in  the  English  language.  Each 
of  the  European  nations  had  a  designation  in 
the  work;  the  French  were  "Lewis  Baboon,' 
the  Dutch,  "Nicholas  Frog,»  etc  The  sturdy 
English  yeomen  and  the  English  public  in  gen- 
eral were  amused  with  the  apt  cognomen  in 
spite  of  the  satire  intended,  and  it  was  adopted 
by  the  people  with  such  hearty  good  will  that 
it  has  been  popular  ever  since  in  all  parts  of 
England. 

JOHN  THB  CONSTANT,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  b.  30  June  1468;  d.  Schweidniti,  16 
Aug,  1S32.  He  was  fourth  son  o£  Elector 
Errist  and  lived  during  youth  at  the  court  of 
his  great-uncle.  Emperor  Frederick  HI.  He 
took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1494  and  1499 
and  succeeded  his  brother,  Frederick  the  Wise 
<1525),  as  Elector,  declaring  himself  emphari- 
cally  in  favor  of  the  Reformation.  In  1526  he 
joined  the  Torgau  Union  hindering  the  agita- 
tions of  the  followers  of  the  old  faith  and  plac- 
ing bis  coreligionists  in  the  position  to  form 
a  unanimous  party  at  the  Diet  of  Speyer.  Using 
the  power  given  him  over  Church  matters  he 
instituted  (1527-29)  risitations  throurfiout  his 
domain  of  the  EvauKcUcal  State  Oiurch  of 
Saxony.  In  1530,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  he 
opposed  the  emperor  fearlessly  on  the  question 
of  the  confession.  In  1S31  he  united  the  Prot- 
estants in  their  defense  with  the  Schmalkaldic 
League. 

JOHN  CRERAR  LIBRARY,  The,  a  -free 
public  library,  estaMished  in  Chicago,  III.,  in 
1894,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
will  of  the  late  John  Crerar.  \it.  Crerar,  a 
prominent  merchant  of  the  city,  had  no  near 
lelatives  and  left  $600,000  in  personal  bequests, 
nearly  $1,000,000  to  many  of  the  charities  of 
the  aly  and  the  remainder  of  his  estate,  then 
valued  at  not  quite  52,500,000,  to  the  library.  In 
1917  the  library  had  a  total  income  of  $235,000 
of  which  $33,000  were  spent  for  the  increase  of 
the  library,  $42,000  for  rent,  $83,000  for  main- 
tenance and  $41,000  set  aside  for  a  building 
fund.  Land  has  been  purchased  at  the  north- 
-wesl  corner  of  North  Michigan  avenue  and 
Randolph  street,  opposite  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  and  plans  have  been  prepared  for  an 
11-stoiy  builihng  of  Romanesque  style.  A  por- 
tion of  the  site  will  be  occupied  as  temporary 
quarters  until  circumstances  permit  building. 
By  agreement  with  the  other  public  libraries 
of  the  city,  the  library  limits  its  scope  to  the 
sciences  and  useful  arts.  The  fiald  is  defined 
and  the  development  attained  is  indicated  by 
the  following  statement  of  the  departments  es- 
tablished and  the  number  of  bound  volumw  in 
ench  on  1  June  1918:  Social  sciences,  103,035; 
physical  sciences,  30,345;  natural  sciences,  37,- 
079;  medical  sciences,  71,869;  applied  sciences, 
77,795;  general  works,  53,233.  Such  a  library 
of  course  attracts  special  classes  of  readers: 
of  these,  physicians  are  the  most  i 


?ineers  second,  chemists  third  and  teachers 
ourth.  The  library  is  eepedally  strong  in  sets 
of  periodicals  and  society  transactions  and  also 
contains  special  collections  on  aviation,  crema- 
tion, eye  and  ear  and  medical  history. 

JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS,  Saint;  also 
known  as  John  Damascene  and  John  Chrv- 
50BBH0AS  ("gold-streaming*  —  eloquent),  the 
last  of  the  Greek  fathers :  b.  Damascus  toward 
the  end  of  the  7th  century;  d.  about  753.  The 
son  of  a  Syrian  Christian  bearing  the  Arabic 
name  of  Uansur,  who  held  a  government  ofhce 
in  Damascus  under  the  Saracen  Caliph  Abdul 
Malek,  John  received  an  excellent  education  in 
theology  and  philosophy  from  an  Italian 
monk  named  Cosmas,  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Saracen  hands.  All  that  is  Imown  of  the  life 
of  John  is  derived  from  a  scanty  biographv 
written  in  die  lOth  century  by  the  patriarcn 
John  IV  of  Jerusalem,  who  culled  his  material 
from  an  earlier  Aralnc  bic«raphy.  The  "life* 
is  embroidered  with  some  fabulous  details,  in- 
cluding the  famous  legend  of  his  right  hand 
being  cut  oft  by  order  of  the'  Greek  emperor, 
and  afterward  miraculously  restored.  About 
730  AJi.  John  sold  his  property,  gave  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  poor  and  buried  himself  in  the 
monastery  of  Mar  Saba  (Saint  Sabas),  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  His  great- 
est theological  work  is  the  'Fountain  of 
Knowledge,'  a  systematical  theology  founded 
on  Aristotelian  metaphysics  and  the  writings  of 
Leontius  of  Byzantium.  For  a  short  time  he 
officiated  as  priest  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
but  returned  to  the  monastery  to  devote  him- 
self to  writing.  His  leal  for  image-worship 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  iconoclasts, 
against  whom  he  indited  three  essays  or  dia- 
tribes, between  726  and  736.  These  excited 
much  discussion  and  criticism.  Included  in  his 
works  is  an  essay  in  defense  of  image-worship, 
addressed  'to  all  Christians  and  to  the  Em- 
jjeror  Constantine  Caballinos  and  to  all  Here- 
tics,* which  is  not  regarded  as  genuine.  He  died 
in  the  monastery  and  was  buried  there;  the 
body  is  said  to  have  been  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  14th  century.  The  most  au- 
thoritative theolopan  of  the  Eastern  (Hiurch, 
he  is  honored  as  a  saint  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  The  biography  referred  to 
above  was  published  in  Rome  1553,  and  an  edi- 
tion of  his  works  —  in  Greek  and  Latin  —  by 
Father  Lequin,  appeared  in  Paris  in  1712  and 
was  reprinted  in  Verona  in  1748. 

JOHN  DOE,  a  fictitious  name  given  to  un- 
known plaintilfs  or  defendants  in  law.  In  for- 
mer times  the  name  was  applied  to  the  fictitious 
lessee  of  the  plaintiff  in  ine  mixed  action  of 
ejectment,  that  of  the  fictitious  defendant  being 
"Richard  Roe." 
But    if   the    leuoT    [OAde  cut  hi<  tille  in  a  satJGfactory 
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JOHN  DORY.    See  Doay. 

JOHN  THB  PBARLBSS,  or  SANS 
PEUR,  DtJKE  or  BimGUNDV:  h.  1371;  d.  10 
Sept.  1419.  He  was  son  of  Philippe  tfie  Bold 
and  joined  King  Sigismond  of  Hungary  with 
the  French  army  for  the  crusade  against  the 
Turks.  He  was  taken  prisoner  (1396)  at  the 
battle  of  Nikopolis  and  was  released  on  pay- 
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ment  of  a  ransom  of  200,000  ducats.  He  be- 
came Duke  of  Bui^undy  (1404)  on  his  father's 
death.  He  was  adverse  to  the  extravagant 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and,  greatly  provoked  by  the 
latter,  brotight  about  his  assassination  (1407), 
thereby  rising  to  leadership  in  the  slate  and  to 
the  rearing  of  the  Dauphin.  This  gave  rise  to 
civil  strife  on  the  part  of  the  OHeans  adherents, 
and  the  lawless  actions  of  the  prO'Burgundian 
Paris   mob  — the    Cabochiens  —  l^d    (1413)    to 

etn's  downfall.  Heniy  V  of  Enfiland  (1415) 
oming  his  ally,  he  captured  the  capital 
(1418)  with  severe  reprisals.  Called  by  the 
Dauphin  Charles  for  an  interview  he  was  mur- 
dered (1419)  on  the  bridge  crossing  the  Yonne 
near  Monte  rean. 

JOHN  OF  GAUNT,  gint  or  gint,  Duke 
OP  Lamcastei,  English  soldier:  b.  Ghent, 
Flanders  (whence  his  name),  1340;  d.  London, 
3  Feb.  1399.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Edward 
III  and  his  queen,  Philippa  of  Hainaul.  He 
was  created  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  1362;  served 
in  the  French  wars,  and  became  governor  of 
Guienne.  He  assumed  in  right  of  his  wife  the 
title  of  kin^  of  Castile,  invaded  that  kingdom 
lo  assert  his  claims,  but  relinquished  them  in 
favor  of  Prince  Henry  of  Castile,  his  son-in- 
law.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  reformer  John 
Wiclif,    and    a   patron   of   the   poet    Chaucer. 


,   Bolingbroke,  became  king  of   England  as 

Henry  IV.  Consult  Longman,  'Life  and  Times 
of  Edwarti  ni>  (I8«):  Trevelyan,  G.  M., 
•England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe'  (2d  ed., 
1899). 

JOHN  GILPIN,  or  in  full  "The  Divert- 
ing History  of  John  Gilpin  showing  how 
he  went  farther  than  ne  intended  and 
came  safe  home  again,"  is  a  famous  hu- 
morous ballad  by  William  Cowper,  written 
about  October  1782  and  printed  anonymously 
the  next  month  in  the  Public  Advertiser.  The 
runaway  adventure  it  describes  is  said  lo  have 
happened  to  a  certain  J^ohn  Beyer,  linen  draper, 
and  the  name  John  Gilpin  is  thought  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  tombstone  in  Saint  Marga- 
ret's, Westminster.  It  is  more  certain  that  the 
storj;  was  told  Cowper  by  his  friend.  Lady  Aus- 
ten, in  order  thai  she  might  relieve  him  in  one 
of  his  periods  of  gloonL  He  is  said  to  have 
been  so  amused  that  he  could  not  sleep  imtil 
he  had  got  out  of  bed  and  written  down  some 
of  the  stanMS  as  they  had  come  to  him.  Then 
he  polished  and  added,  sending  portions  across 
the  street  for  the  approval  of  a  jocular  barber 
friend.  When  published,  the  poem  made  its 
way  fairly  well,  but  it  broke  away  like  Gilpin's 
horse  and  got  its  great  start  toward  its  un- 
bounded popularity  through  the  recitations  of 
it  given  in  178S  by  the  actor  Henderson.  The 
same  year  it  was  included  in  the  same  volume 
with  'The  Task,*  and  doubtlera  helped  to 
make  that  a  success.  It  has  never  since  de- 
clined in  popularity,  and  one  fails  to  see  how  it 
ever  can,  so  long  as  people  display  a  propensiry 
to  laugh  at  the  not  clearly  dangerous  misad- 
ventures of  others,  and  so  lone  as  a  free  nat- 
ural style  and  a  genuine  fund  of  humor  varying 
from  arch  to  almost  rollicking  are  as  rare  as 
they  seem  to  be  among  literary  gifts. 

William  P.  Tbekt. 


JOHN    HALIFAX.    GENTLE&CAH,    a 

novel  by  Dinah  Maria  Muloch  Craik,  in  which 
the  hero,  John  Halifax,  one  of  "nature's  noble- 
men,* beginning  life  as  a  poor  boy,  works  his 
way  up  to  prosperity  and  happiness,  by  means 
of  his  high  principles,  undaunted  courage  and 
nobility  of  character.  The  heroine  is  Ursula 
Marchj  and  the  simple  domestic  story  includes 
few  minor  characters.  The  interest  lies  in  the 
development  of  character:  and  the  author's  as- 
sertion is  that  true  nobility  is  of  the  soul  and 
does  not  inhere  in  wealth,  in  learning  or  in  posi- 
tion ;  and  that  integrity  and  loftiness  of  purpose 
form  the  character  of  a  true  gentleman. 

JOHN  INGLESANT,  by  J.  Henry  Short- 
house,  a  well-known  novel  first  published  in 
1681  belongs  lo  the  type  of  fiction  represefcted 
by  Kingdey's  'Hypatia'  and  Pater's  'Harius 
the  Epicurean.'  "The  author  called  it  a  "Dhilo- 
sophical  romance,*  designing  it  to  be  a  means 
of  presenting  philosophy  under  the  guise  of 
fiction.  The  method  is  generally  that  of  Reade's 
'The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,'  by  which  is  un* 
rolled  a  panorama  of  the  life  of  a  period  in 
various  lands,  'John  Inglesant'  is,  however, 
concerned  far  less  with  a  brilliant  picture  of 
personalities  and  customs  in  many  countries 
than  with  expositions  of  dominant  religious  and 
political  ideas.  The  hero  from  whom  the  book 
takes  its  name  is  the  descendant  of  a  family  es- 
tablished' and  enriched  during  the  religious 
transformations  of  Henry  VIII,  but  his  own 
time  is  that  of  the  Commonwealth.  Educated 
under  the  influence  of  a  Jesuit  with  a  view  to 
future  services  to  the  Roman  Church,  he  be- 
comes an  important  member  of  King  Charles's 
entourage  and  as  such  not  only  sheds  his  blood 
in  the  Royalist  cause  but  meets  representatives 
of  nearly  all  the  En|;lish  ^tions  and  sects. 
As  a  confidential  emissary  of  the  king,  he 
barely  escapes  suffering  his  master's  fate.  On 
his. release  from  two  years'  imprisonment  he 
goes  lo  France,  where  he  mingles  with  the 
Royalist  refugees  and  becomes  acquainted  with 
important  types  of  French  religious  thou^t. 
An  important  mission  leads  him  to  Italy,  where 
he  remains  for  several  years,  influenced  by  and 
influencing,  as  well  as  merel)^  observing,  the 
intricate  play  of  religious  politics  and  faiths, 
of  character  and  custom,  until  his  final  return 
to  England.  Throughout  the  chief  end  of  the 
novel  is  to  represent  a  cross-section  in  several 
countries  of  a  dominant  interest  and  to  expand 
various  views,  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that 
the  personal  characters  are  very  much  obscured 
and  the  people  become  rather  types  and  mouth- 
pieces than  individuals. 

WiLUAU  T.  Brewstes. 

JOHN  OF  tJlYDEN,  li'dSn.  See  Ana- 
baptists. 

JOHN  OF  NEPOMUK.  or  POMUK, 
patron  samt  of  Bohemia:  b.  Nepomuk,  about 
1330;  d.  20  March  1393.  He  is  considered  ai 
the  protector  of  those  falsely  accused  and  of 
those  in  danger  of  drowning.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  made  master  of  arts  at  Prague  after 
being  consecrated  to  the  priesthood.  There  is 
very  much  difference  between  the  accounts  that 
have  come  down  to  us  concerning  the  life  of 
this  saint  and  but  little  reliable  historical  facts. 
There  are  even  claimed  to  be  two  personalities 
embodied  in  the  legendary  incidents  at  hand. 
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H«  was  preacher  in  (he  Teynkirche  at  Prague, 
soon  thereafter  elevated  to  canon  of  Saint 
Vdt's.  then  proTost  of  All  Saints'.  Later  he 
was  appointed  almoner  of  King  Wenceslas  IV 
and  father  confessor  of  Queen  Johanna.  For 
rcfusinK  to  divulge  the  queen's  confessions  in 
spite  of  the  king's  threats  and  after  all  tortures 
had  failed  to  extract  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
fessional, he  was,  on  the  eve  of  Ascension  Day 
1383,  thrown  into  the  river  Moldau.  History 
also  tells  of  a  John  of  Nepomuk  drowned  by 
Wenceslas  from  which  the  legend  borrows  some 
features.  One  fact  is  assured,  that  he  was 
killed  20  March  1393  for  differences  of  opinion 
in  Giurch  politics.  The  fact  that  Benedict 
XIII,  in  1729,  canontied  a  man  whose  exist- 
ence is  not  provable  gave  Schmude,  in  hb 
'Geschicbte  desLebensundderoffentlicbeu  Ver- 
ehrung  des  ersten  Martyters  des  Beichlsiegels' 
(Innsbnick  1883),  the  idea  that  there  were  two 
Nepomuks.  Abel  attempts  to  make  this  saintly 
episode  an  allegory  of  the  heretical  Hus.  The 
I»cnd  has  given  rise  te  the  symbolic  emblem 
of  a  padlock  on  the  lips  of  a  figure  being  used 
as  representative  of  this  saint  m  art  Consult 
Friao,  'Der  geschichltiche  Johannes  von  Nepo- 
muk* (2d  e(L,  Prague  1871),  and  'Der  heilise 
Johann  von  Nepomuk'  (ib.  1879) ;  Reiraano,  in 
Sybel's  HistOTiiehe  Ztilschrift  (Vol.  XXVII). 

JOHN  NBPOMUK  SALVATOR,  Arch- 
duke OP  AusTTtiA  and  Fbince  of  Tuscany  :   b. 

Florence,  25  Nov.  1852;  d.  1891.     He  was 

the  youngest  son  of  Archduke  Leopold  II  of 
Tuscany,  Decame  colonel  (1876)  with  command 
of  a  regiment  at  Komoru,  then  (1878)  com- 
mander of  an  infantry  brigade  at  Vienna;  then. 
mayor-general,  commanding  a  brigade  in  the 
army  of  occupation  at  Bosnia.  In  1879  he  was 
commander  of  a  division,  and  was  transferred 
to  Lena  (1883-87),  commanding  the  3d  di- 
vision^ as  a  disciplinary  measure  for  publish- 
ing his  'Drill  oder  Erziehung'  (Vienna  1883) 
cntidzing  the  leaders  of  the  army.  He 
was  sut^enly  deprived  of  his  command  in 
consequence  of  his  arbitrary  claim  to  the 
Bulgarian  throne.  In  1889  he  resigned 
every  dignity  and  rank  and  took  the  name  of 
johann  Orth,  from  the  title  of  his  caslle  near 
Gmunden.  He  then  went  abroad  and.  having 
passed  his  examinations  as  ship's  captain,  he 
purchased,  equipped  and  manned  a  merchant- 
man, the  Margerita,  and  sailed  from  Hamburg 
for  South  America.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  he  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
South  America  and  lost  his  life,  not  a  soul, 
however,  surviving  to  corroborate  the  fact. 
Legendary  stories  of  his  living  with  his 
brother  Archduke  Ludwig  Salvator  of  Tuscany 
at  Majorca  and  other  fabrications  have  been 
denied  by  those  best  able  to  know.  He  also 
wrote  'Betrachtungen  fiber  die  Organisations 
der  5sterreichischen  artillerie'  (Vienna  1875)  ; 
'Geschicbte  des  kaiser! ich-fcSnittlich en  Linien- 
Infanterieregiments  Erzhenog  Wllhelm  Nr.  12' 
(ib.  1877-80,  2  vols).  He  wrote  the  text  for 
the  ballet  'Die  assasstnen,'  and  wrote  ad- 
versely of  spiritualism  in  ^Einblicke  in  den 
Spiritismus'  (Linz  1885.  Sth  ed).  Consult 
Heinrich.  'Enherzog  Johann,  mil  Beitragen 
lur  (ieschichte  der  Begrundung  der  Zweiten 
Dynastic  Bulgariens'    (Vienna  1901). 

JOHN  O'GROATS  HOUSE.  In  the 
reign  of  James  IV  of  Scotland,  about  1489, 


John  of  Groat,  or  Groot,  from  Holland,  set- 
tled on  some  land  on  Duncan's  Bay  Head,  the 
most  northerly  point  in  Great  Britain  and  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  brothers.  This  would 
appear  to  be  historic  fact  as  descendants  of  the 
Groats  still  live  in  these  parts.  The  inytbical 
part  of  the  story  has  two  versions.  One  of 
these  stales  that  there  were  seven  brothers 
who  came  from  Holland  to  join  John  and  con- 
sequent disputes  arose  as  to  family  precedence, 
which  induced  John  to  build  a  house  of  octa- 
gon shape  having  one  room,  eight  windows 
and  eight  doors,  and  containing  an  octagon^ 
table.  This  permitted  each  branch  of  the 
family  to  enter  by  its  own  particular  door  and 
sit  at  its  own  particular  pan  of  the  table,  and 
left  no  room  for  dispute  as  to  precedence  of 
entry  or  ^lace  at  table.  The  other  version  de- 
clares the  disputants  were  eight  sons  of  John 
O'Groat  and  they  caused  him  to  invent  thit 
form  of  structure  to  dispel  the  trouble.  The 
foundation  stones  and  lines  on  a  green  hum- 
mock are  all  that  remains  of  the  building;  a 
hotel,  erected  nearby,  with  an  octagonal  tower 

mentions  'frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johniy"  Groat's." 
The  phrase  'from  John  O'Groat's  to  Land's 
End*  is  a  term  long  in  use  expressive  of  the 
entire  length,  994  miles,  of  Great  Britain  which 
is  included  in  these  two  geographical  extreme 
locations  at  the  most  northerly  and  the  most 
southerly  points. 

JOHN  THE  PARRICIDE,  known  also  as 
JOHN  OP  SWABIA:  b.  1290;  d.  about  1313. 
He  was  son  of  Duke  Rudolph  II  of  Swabia, 
brother  of  the  German  Emperor  Albert  I  and 
was  reared  in  the  Bohemian  court.  He  de- 
manded, when  he  became  of  age,  a  share  in 
the  Hapsburg  domain,  and,  upon  refusal  by  hia 
uncle,  he  took  a  vow,  spurred  on  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  against  the  king's  life. 
While  Albert  was  crossing  the  Reuss  (1  M^ 
1308}  near  Rbeinfelden  he,  together  with  three 
knights,  forced  his  way  on  to  the  vessel  and, 
separating  the  king  from  his  retinue  killed  him 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  He  and  his 
companions  were  outlawed  and  pursued  vigor- 
ously till  he  took  refuge  in  a  monastery,  becom- 
ing a  monk.  His  end  is  unknown,  but  there  is 
a  story  that  he  died,  in  monk's  garb,  repentant 
(1313)  at  the  feet  of  Emperor  Heinrich  VII 
at  Pisa.  Schiller  makes  use  of  this  character 
in  'Wilhelm  Tell.'  Consult  Mucke,  "Albrecht 
von  Hapsburg'  (Gotha  1866). 

JOHN  PAW,  a  large  and  beautiful  ^ouper 
(Epinephflui  Drnrnmond-Hayti,  which  is  dark 
limber  brown  densely  covered  with  small  white 
pearly  spots.  It  inhabits  the  GuH  of  Mexico 
and  is  valued  as  a  good  fish  in  Florida.  It  is 
also  known  in  the  Bermudas,  where  il  is  called 
'speckled  hind.* 

JOHN  OF  SALISBURY,  English  his- 
torian and  prelate:  b.  Salisbury,  about  1120; 
d.  25  Oct.,  probably  1180.  He  is  mentioned  in 
documents  often  as  Johannes  Saresberiensis. 
He  studied  at  Paris  and  Chartres  under  Abe- 
lard  and  Gilbert  and  accompanied  (1148J  Pope 
Eugenius  III  to  Italy,  returning  to  England 
(1153  or  1154)  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  After  the  fall  of 
Archbishop  Thomas  4  Becket,  he  fled  with 
Henry  II  to  France,  retummg  (1170)  with 
Becket    and,    after    ihe    lader's    assassinaljoiit  i 
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wrote  his  biography.    He  was  appointed  (1174) 


t  sharply  censures  formal  scholastic! un,  and 
his    'Polycraticus,'    a   clerico-pojitical   philoso- 

Chy,  show  the  classic  culture  of  his  mind.  His 
:tters  are  a  valuable  source  for  contempora' 
neous  hisiory.  His  works  have  been  edited 
by  Giles  (Oxford  1847-48;  S  vols.)-  Consult 
Schaarschmidt,       'Johannes       Saraetieriensis' 

i Leipzig  1862) :  Dejuinuia,  'Jean  de  Salisbury* 
Paris  1873). 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  UNIVERSITY,  a 

coeducational  school  founded  in  1884  at  De 
Land.  Fla.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  The  institution  was  first  called 
EJe  Land  University,  but  in  honor  of  John 
Batterson  Stetson  (qv.),  who  has  given  large 
gifts  to  the  iiBtttntion,  nearly  all  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  campus,  the  name  has  been 
changed.  The  departments  arc  a  preparatory, 
schools  of  music,  law,  art  and  technology,  a 
normal  and  practice  school  for  teachers,  a.  busi- 
ness college  and  a  college  of  liberal  arts.  The 
courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
laws  and  philosophy,  and  to  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  civil,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering. 
The  school  in  1898  made  arrangements  with 
the  University  of  Chicago,  whereby  the  gradu- 
ates of  tlie  college  of  liberal  arts,  who  have  a 
high  standine  in  their  studies,  may  receiye  cor- 
responding degrees  from  the  Chicago  institu- 
tion. In  1917  the  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendatice  was  487,  the  number  of  professors  and 
instructors  40.  The  endowment  fund  amounted 
to  about  $1,000,000  and  the  income  to  $40,000. 
The  library  contains  over  24,000  volumes. 
The  camiins  of  35  acres  and  the  well-equipped 
modern  buildings  are  valued  at  $300,000. 

JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER.  See 
Stannaro,  Henrietta. 

JOHN  WOOLHAN'S  JOURNAL. 
Charles  Lamb's  advice,  "Get  the  writings  of 
John  Woolman  by  heart,"  is  well  known,  and 
other  sensitive  and  idealistic  critics,  Ei^lisb 
and  American,  have  been  equally  enthusiastic 
over  Woolman's  chief  work,  his  /oumal;  but 
among  practical  Americans  of  to-day  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  book  is  oftener  praised  than 
read.  It  was  beRiin  when  Woolman  was  35 
years  old,  and  was  continued  until  bis  death,  in 
1772,  at  the  age  of  52.  Though  it  k  called  a 
ioumal.  it  goes  back  to  recount  the  events  of 
his  whole  life,  particularly  his  spiritual  experi- 
ences. It  is  notable  that  among  the  few  Amer^ 
can  classics  that  have  come  down  from  the  18tt 
century  are  the  autohiographies  of  two  men 
who  represent  opposed  tendencies  in  American 
thought  — Franklin  and  Woolmati.    In  contrast 


readiness  to  sacrifice  property,  convenience,  .  _ 
bodily  comfort  for  the  sake  of  principle,  and 
even  for  reasons  of  conscience  so  slight  as  to 
seem  almost  whims.  Thus,  on  his  trip  to 
Europe  he  endured  all  the  hardships  of  the 
steerage  for  the  reason,  as  he  says,  "thai  on  the 
outside  of  that  part  of  the  ship  where  the  cabm 
was  I  observed  sundry  sorts  of  carved  work 


and  ima^ry;  that  in  the  cabin  I  observed  some 
superfluity  of  workmanship  of  several  sorts,* 
and  he  felt  a  scruple  against  paying  a  passage 
rate  that  was  greater  because  of  these  worldly 
adornments.  Woolman  was,  however,  no 
ordinary  crank  or  eccentric  reformer.  The 
genuineness  and  sweetness  of  his  character  im- 
pel us  to  respect  him  when  he  goes  to  the 
greatest  extremes  in  matters  of  conscience.  He 
did  not,  like  Franklin,  pay  deliberate  attention 
to  the  mastery  of  style,  but  his  singularly  pure 
and  limpid  prose  seems  a  natural  expression  of 
the  man  himself. 

WnJjAif  B.  Caibns 
JOHNNY  CRAPAUD,  kra'po'    (toad),    a 
pMtular  nickname  of  the  French  nation,  in   ti 

JOHNNY  REB,  a  nickname  given  to  tfae 
Confederates  by  the  Federals  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  they  were  usually  termed  'rebels* 
in  the  Northern  States. 

JOHNNY  VBRD,E,  or  JUAN  VERDB, 
a  bab  belonging  to  the  genus  Paralabnu,  eoa- 
fined  to  the  coasts  of  tropical  America.     The 

Secies  Paralabrai  nebutifer,  known  locally  as 
e  jcjinny  verde,  frequents  our  Pacific  coast 
from  Monterey  to  Lower  California,  where  it 
is  an  important  food  fi^,  h  is  usuaUy  found 
in  shallow  -water,  gitiws  to  18  inches  length,  is 
of  a  greenish  color  with  mottlings  irregularly 
nale  and  dark.  The  spotted  cabrilla,  Paraia- 
brax  mamiatofaicialus,  of  this  genus  is  found 
from  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  to  Mazatlan. 

JOHN^,  Etc  of  Sunt,  the  survival  of  a 
popular  celebration  of  remote  antiquity,  held  on 
23  tune,  which  in  Christian  times  because  tfa« 
vigil  or  eve  of  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of 
Saint  John  Baptist.  24  June  (Midsummer  Day). 
On  the  eve  of  the  feast  it  was  tfae  custom  in 
former  times  to  kindle  fires  called  Saint  John's 
fires.  This  was  indeed  a  continuance  of  those 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  pagan  festivals, 
which  at  the  winter  solstice  were  observed 
with  Yule-fires,  and  at  the  summer  solstice  with 
similar  beacon -fires,  originally  intended  lo  com- 
municate through  the  country  the  changes  in 
tiie  seasons  announced  by  the  priesthood  so  as 
to  direct  the  activities  of  agriculture  and  navi- 
gation. The  burning  of  the  Yule  log  at  Christ- 
mas is  a  survival  of  these  observances. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  a 
university  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  founded  by  Johns 
Hopkins,  who  was  horn  in  Manland  and 
amassed  a  fortune  in  Baltimore.  He  died  in 
1873  and  bequeathed  $3,500,000  to  found  a  uni- 
versity. Opened  in  1876.  it  is  now  one  of  the 
foremost  universities  in  the  United  States.  In 
1902  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  comprising  176  acres  (56  of  which  have 
been  deeded  to  the  city  for  a  public  park),  was 
presented  by  several  friends  as  a  future  site  for 
the  university.  This  noteworthy  gift  was  fol- 
lowed within  a  tew  months  liy  a  generous  con- 
tribution from  alumni  and  cibiens  of  Baltimore 
of  $1,000,000  toward  the  permanent  endowment 
of  the  institution.  In  the  summer  of  1916  the 
equipment  of  tie  university,  in  all  departments 
but  medicine  and  chemistry,  was  removed  to  the 
new  site.  A  commanding  structure  named  Gil- 
man  Hall  (in  honor  of  the  first  president  of  the 
university)   houses  the    library    and    provides 
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semimiy  and  datsrooms  for  the  noD-labora- 
tory  subjects,  bewks  offices  of  admitiist ration. 
It  also  takes  care  temporarily  of  the  depart- 
ments of  zoology  and  botany.  A  separate 
building  close  by  is  equipped  for  plaol  physiol- 
ogy and  botanical  reseatcb  work.  There  are 
(wo  fine  buildings  for  engineering,  and  the  de- 
partments of  physics,  geolooy  and  undcr^aduate 
chemistry  find  temijorary  nMnes  therein.  The 
department  of  engineering  was  organized  in 
1912,  funds  for  buildings  and  equipmeni  hav- 
ing been  appropriated  by  the  Stale  legislature. 
A.  most  important  part  of  the  universi^  is  die 
medical  soiool  —  Segun  in  1893  —  occupying 
several  buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  The  most  recent 
addition  to  the  medical  work  is  the  school  of 
hygiene  and  public  health  established  by  ifae 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  to  be  opened  in  1917. 
Connected  with  the  university  is  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press,  from  which  issue  the  American 
/ottrnal  of  Matkemalict;   The  American  Jour- 


Science;  Beitrage  sur  Assyriologie ;  Modern 
Language  Notes;  Hesperia;  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Circular;  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and 
Atmospheric  Electricity,  etc.  The  degrees  of 
badielor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor 
n  engineering,  master  of 


sitj;  reported  at  the  close  of  1916  —  profes- 
sors, instructors  and  lecturers,  274;  students, 
1,668;  number  of  eraduales,  330;  volumes  in 
the  library,  197,000:  productive  funds,  $6,000,- 
000;  grounds  and  ouildings  valued  at  $3,360,- 
000;  value  of  books  and  apparatus,  |633/)00; 
income,  $565,000.  The  umversiw  offers  a  targe 
number  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  the 
encouragement  of  promising  or  needy  students. 
Five  endowed  st^olarships,  three  endowed 
fellowships,  10  university  fellowship  and  55 
free  tuition  scholarships  are  open  to  college 
f^aduales.  For  undergraduates  in  arts  and 
s  there  are  43  free  tuition  scholarships; 


the  following  classes :  College  graduates, 
or  women,  who  may  proceed  to  the  higher  de- 
grees, or  may  work  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  in  the  various  seminaries  or  labora- 
tories without  reference  M  a  degree;  under- 
graduate students  looking  forward  \a  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  cf  arts,  or  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  engineering-  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  medicine,  for  whom  a  four- 
year  course  is  provided,  and  who  may  b«  either 
men  or  women;  doctors  of  medicine  desiring  to 

Eursue  certain  special  courses;  students  who 
ave  not  taken  a  degree,  and  are  not  looking 
forward  to-  a  degree,  but  who  desjre  10  avail 
themselves  for  a  brief  period  of  the  opportuni- 
ties here  offered.  College  courses  for  teachers 
aod  others,  at  convenient  hours  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  and  on  Saturday  morning,  have 
hceii  provided  for  several  years.  In  the  autumn 
of  1916  the  university  inauguarated  evenij^ 
courses  in  bminess  economics  and  in  engineer- 
ing subjects.  Summer  courses  have  been  con- 
ducted since  1911.  Work  in  these  three  groups 
may  be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science.  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universit)'  gaa^ 
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higher  education  in  this  country.  There  is 
scarcely  an  American  college  faculty  that  has 
not  been  enriched  by  the  presence  of  ooe  or 
more  of  its  graduates,  bringing  with,  them  at 
least  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  institution, 
and  its  respect  for  exact  scholarship  and  ^eg^id 
for  scientific  truth. 

JOHNSON,  Alba  Boardmao,  American 
manufacturer:  b.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  8  Feb.  1858. 
He  was  graduated  .at  Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  in  1876.  In  1877  he  entered  as 
junior  clerk  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
then  owned  by  Burnbam,  Parry,  Williams  and 
Company,  in  1878-79  he  was  with  the  Edge 
Moor  Iron  Works  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ia 
the  latter  year.  He  was  admitted  to  partnership 
in  1896  and  in  1909  w»s  made  vice-president 
and  treasurer  and  in  1911  president  of  the 
Baldwin  works.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  of  the  Standard  Steel 
Works,  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panj[  and  many  other  conto rations.  He  is 
president  of  the  American  Manufacturer's  Ex- 
port Association  and  a  member  of  >the  Am^i- 
can   Master  Mechanics'   Association. 

JOHNSON,  Alvin  Saundna,  American' 
economist :  b.  near  Homer,  Neb.,  18  Dec.  1874 
He  studied  at  die  University  of  Nebraska,  took 
the  degree  Ph.D.  <1902)  at  Colnmbia,  and  was 
appointed  (1901)  reader  in  economics  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  He  became  instructor  and 
adjunot-professoT  of  economics  (1902-06)  at 
Columbia,  professor  of  economics.  University 
of  Nebraska  (1906-08)  and  at  the.  University 
of  Texas  (1906).  HewSiS  acting  associate 
professor  at  University  of  ChicBgo  (1909)  and 
associsite  professor  (1910-11),  .professor  of 
economics  at  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  Universiev 
(1911-12),  Cornell  University  (1912-16),  then 
professor  of  political  science,  Stanford  Un^^ 
versify  (1916-18).  From  1902-O4ie  was  editor 
of  economics  for  New  Internationa]  Encjelo- 
pedia._  and  editor  of  political  science  for  the 
American,  edition  'Nelson's  Encyclopedja- 
He  wrote  'Rent  in  Modern  E/uinonuc  Theory! 
(1903);  'Introduction  to  Economics'  (1909); 
'The  Professor  and  the  Petticoat'   (1914). 

JOHNSON,  Andrew,  l7th  President  of 
the  United  States:  b.  Raleigh,  N.  C.  29  Dec, 
1808;  A  Carter's  Station,  Tenn.,  31  July  187S, 
Jobmaon's  father  died  when,  the  boy  was  5  years 
old,  and  at  10  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in 
his  native  town.  While  at  work,  Johnson 
gained  the  first  rudiments  of  an  education  from 
a  gentlemen  who  often  visited  the  tailor's  shop 
and  read  aloud  to  the  journeymen  and  the  ap- 
prentices from  a  volume  of  speeches  of  emineiji 
Britirii  orators.  Johnson  became  interested. and 
received  the  book  as  a  gift  from  the  owner  ana 
learned  to  read  and  spell  at  the  sametime,     In 


In  1826  he  returned  to  Raleigh,  but  in  Septem- 
ber of  tfie  same  year  he  kft  with  his  mother, 
whom  he  always  showed  the  greatest  solicitude 
and  respect,  for  Greenville,  Tenn.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  married.  Encouraged  and  aided  by 
his  wife  he  learned. to  write  and  figure.  Be- 
coming interested  in  the  problems  of  his  fel- 
low-workers -he  was  elected  alderman  (1828), 
to  which  offic^  he  was  twice  re-elected.  In 
1830  he  was  electe4  mayor,  and  bdd  ijhe  jio^ 
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ticn  for  three  terms.  He  was  also  chosen  by 
the  County  Court  as  trustee  of  Rhea  Academy, 
whidi  he  held  until  he  entered  -the  State  legis- 
lature. In  1639  he  took  an  active  ;tart  in  the 
adoption  of  a  new  State  constitution  which 
greatly  enlar^^d  the  freedom  of  the  masses  and 
KUaranteed  freed,  m  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
The  next  year  he  ms  elected  to  Che  Stale  legis- 
lature from  the  counties  of  Washington  and 
Green  where  he  was  especially  pronounced  in 
his  opposition  to  the  wild  schemes  of  internal 
improvements  Aen  in  vogue.  Defeated  in 
1837  for  re-election,  he  was  returned  in  1839 
when  the  State  realized  the  justice  of  his  posi- 
tion in  view  of  the  crisis  of  183?.  Johnson  can- 
vassed eastern  Tennessee  for  the  Democratic 
candidate  in  1840,  and  served  as  presidential 
el ector-at- large.  In  the  following  year  he  eiv- 
tered  the  State  senate,  signaliain^  liis  advent 
"  for 


nated  from  the  first  district  for  Congress,  and 
in  December  took  his  seat  in  the  national  House 
of  Representatives,  which  he  continued  to  hold 
for  10  years.  While  in  the  lower  house  he  snp- 
.  ported  a  bill  for  refunding  the  fine  imposed  on 
General  Jackson,  the  annexatiori  of  Texas,  the 
war  measures  of  Polk's  administration,  and  a 
liotnesiead   measure,   and  opposed   all    schemes 


e  a  speech  setting  forth  his  ideas  with  re- 
gard to  the  President's  veto  power.  'A  veto 
as  exercised  by  Ae  executive,*  he  declared,  "is 
conservative  and  enables  the  people  tbrough 
their  Iribunician  officer,  tlie  President,  to  ar- 
rest or  suspend  for  the  time  bein^  unconstitn- 
tiona),  tiasly  and  improvident  legislation  unbl 
the  people,  the  sovereigns  in  this  country,  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  conwder  its  propriety.' 
This  utterance  was  made  the  theme  of  an  in- 
teresting article  in  the  Democratic  Review  ia 
its  January  issue.  Returning  to  his  own  State 
he  was  chosen  for  governor  in  1853.  Mis 
cdted  much  criticism  for  its  ultra 


radical  statements.  Two  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate^  As  sena- 
tor he  gained  special  distinction  in  advocat- 
It^  a  homestead  measure,  only  to  see  his  efforts 
diwarted  by  President  Buchanan. 

By  this  time  tlie  slavery  problem  was  ibe 
real  issue  of  the  nation,  Johnson,  a  Southern 
Democrat,  himself  the  owner  of  slaves  'acquired 
by  the  toil  of  bis  hands,*  mildly  upheld  slavery, 
but  he  did  not  believe  in  compromises  nor  in 
agitating  the  slavery  controversy,  deeming  all 
siKh  discussions  as  futile.  For  this  reason  he 
disbelieved  in  &e  ri^t  of  petition  but  stni- 
ported  the  Compromise  of  1850  because  he 
thought  each  resolution  embodied  his  views. 
Nevertheless  he  did  not  sanction  the  Southern 
attitude  of  threatening  the  national  government. 
In  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at 
Charleston  in  1860,  Johnson  was  a  candidate, 
but  jn  the  election  he  supported  the  Brecken- 
ridge  ticket.  When  he  saw  the  determination 
of  rtie  South  to  secede,  he  alone  of  the  Sooth- 
em  members  refused  "to  go  with  his  State' 
when  it  withdrew.  In  1861  he  returned  to 
Tennessee  and  often  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
woriced  in  behalf  of  the  Union.    In  1862  he  be- 


and  began  organiiing  a  Union  govemmcnL 
Two  years  later  Johnson  was  placed  on  the 
ticket  with  Lincoln  in  order  to  secure  the  voles 
of  the  border  States  and  the  Democrats. 

At  die  sudden  death  of  Lincoln,  Johnson 
undertook  the  difficult  problem  of  reconstruc- 
tion left  unfinished  by  his  predecessor.  Per- 
haps no  man  in  the  Union  was  so  unfitted  for 
this  task  as  the  President.  E^tistical,  tactless, 
self-confident,  fond  of  making  extravagant 
speeches,  radical  by  nature,  and  uneducated, 
Tohnson  was  incapable  of  grasping  the  subject 
Where  Lincoln  by  his  skill  could  have  molded 
opinion  to  his  view,  Johnson  aroused  a  storm 
oi  opposition.  Yet,  to  the  radical  Republicans, 
Johnson's  succession  to  the  mild  Lincoln  was 
received  with  acclaim,  for  the  new  incumbent 
tiad  always   displayed   himself   as  a   vigorous 

grosecutor  of  the  recalcitrant  Southerners, 
ut  no  sooner  was  Johnson  in  office  than  he 
began  to  change,  probably  due  to  Seward's  in- 
fluence and  the  added  responsibility  of  his  new 
office.  In  so  doing,  Jc^nson  soon  found  him- 
self in  opposition  to  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government. 

Two  possible  agencies  were  available  to 
handle  the  new  situation.  One,  the  executive 
branch,  workitig  on  the  theory  that  the  Presi- 
dent as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  had 
the  power  to  establish  military  rule  and  with- 
draw it;  the  other,  the  lepslativc  body,  on  the 
assumption  that  restoration  was  a  part  of  the 
lawmaldng  function.  Lincoln,  in  dealing  with 
the  parts  of  Tennessee.  Arkansas  and  Loui^ana 
recovered  from  the  Confederacy,  had  under- 
taken the  task  of  reconstruction  by  issuing  his 
Amnesty  Proclamation  (8  Dec  1863),  in  which 
he  had  declared  that  when  a  munber  of  citixens 
of  the  State  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  vote  of 
that  particular  Stale  in  I860  fiad  taken  the  pre- 
scribed presidential  oath,  they  might  establi^ 
a  civil  government;  but  the  President  had  defi- 
nitely stated  that  the  admission  of  their  senators 
and  representatives  to  Congress  would  rest  en- 
tirely with  the  legislative  branch.  Congress 
showed  its  opposition  to  this  scheme  by  hastily 
passing  the  Wade-Davis  Bill  (2  July  1864). 
Lincoln  'pocket  vetoed'  the  bill,  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  struggle  demonstrated  the  deter- 
mination of  Congress  to  exert  its  full  pre- 
rogativea. 

Not wtihatan  ding  this  warning  from  Con- 
gress, Johnson  emtiarked  on  the  same  policy  at 
his  succession,  and  on  29  May  1865  issued  a  sim- 
ilar Amnesty  Proclamation,  excluding,  however, 
more  classes  than  Lincoln  had  done.  Imtnedi- 
alely  the  work  of  creating  provisional  govern- 
ment in  the  seceded  States  began,  and  by  Oc- 
tober six  SMilhem  States  had  carried  out  John- 
son's ideas  by  denying  the  right  of  secession 
and  abolishing  slavery.  Three  circumstance^ 
however,  contributed  to  destroy  the  efficacy  of 
his  plan;  (1)  the  South  adopted  harsh  <bladc 
codes"  which,  by  prescribing  severe  restnclions 
covering  apprenticeship,  vagrancy  and  employ- 
ment of  the  freedmen,  led  tne  North  to  suspect 
the  new  establishments  of  good  faith ;  (2)  the 
selection  of  old  secession  leaders  as  new  rep- 
resentatives, Georgia  even  going  so  far  as  m 
choose  Stephens,  the  ex-Vice -President  of  the 
Confederacy  as  one  of  her  United  States  sen-  ,, 
ators ;  (3)  the  determination  of  the  radicals  in 
Congress  to  exclude  the  Sombem  leaders  and 
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give  the  negro  political  rights,  thereby  assuring 
the  supremacy  of  the  Republican  party.  Accord- 
ingly, a  bitter  contest  b^an  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  led  by  Stevens  and  Sumner, 
over  the  question  of  reconstruction.  On  4  Dec 
1865  Stevens  introduced  a  resolution  creating 
a  Reconstruction  Committee  comixucd  of  nine 
representatives  and  six  senators.  This  started 
the  conlUct.  Johnson  rephed  by  vetoing  (19 
Feb.  1866)  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill  intended 
to  aid  the  negro;  and,  three  days  later,  he  de- 
livered a  public  address  to  a  serenading  party 
in  which  he  charged  Stevens,  Sumner  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips  with  trying  to  destroy  the  principles 
of  the  government.  From  this  time  on  the 
breach  was  irremediable  and  Congress  passed 
over  the  President's  veto  the  Civil  Rights  Bill, 
a  new  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill,  and  submitted 
the  14th  Amendment  to  the  States.  Botb  par- 
ties appealed  to  the  people  in  the  fall  election 
for  vindication,  and,  owing  to  Johnson's  lack  of 
tact  and  decorum  in  his  'swinging  rotmd  the 
circle  campaign,*  and  an  unfortunate  riot  in 
New  Orleans  with  its  accompanying  evil  effects 
on  the  North  of  the  Southern  good  intentions, 
the  radicals  carried  the  election.  TTierefore  in 
1867  Congress  set  forth  the  Congressional  plan 
of  reconstruction  which  meant  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  ex-Confederates  and  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  negroes.  Johnson,  to  his 
credit,  carried  out  faithfully  these  laws,  but 
the  final  test  came  with  the  removal  of  Stanton 
as  Secretary  of  War  in  violation  of  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act,  2  March  186?.  This  act  forbade 
the  President  disitiissing  any  ofRccr  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Counseled  by  his 
Attorney-General  that  the  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional, Johnson  dismissed  Stanton,  now  in  open 
accord  with  the  radicals  and  for  whose  protec- 
tion the  law  had  been  enacted.  In  dismissing 
Stanton,  Johnson  broke  with  Grant  over  a 
question  of  veradhr,  and  thereby  gave  Congress 
its  opportunity.  In  February  1868  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  to  impeach  him.  The 
main  charges  brou^t  against  the  President 
were  (1)  his  dismissal  of  Stanton;  (2)  his 
declarations  that  certain  laws  were  unconstitu- 
tional; (3)  his  speeches  in  the  campaign  of 
1866;  (4)  his  opposition  to  Congressional  re- 
construction. The  trial  was  poorly  conducted; 
the  evidence  showed  much  animus;  and  the 
fear  that  Wade,  president  of  the  Senate,  would 
succeed,  combined  with  the  happy  appointment 
of  General  Schofield  as  Secretary  of  War, 
turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  President.  Thus 
on  the  final  vote  he  was  acquitted  (35-19),  the 
requisite  two-thirds  for  conviction  not  having 
been  obtained.  In  1368  Johnson  was  a  candidate 
in  the  Democratic  National  Convention  but 
failed  to  secure  the  nomination.  He  returned 
to  Greenville,  and  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  was  elected  senator  in  !87S.  His  tri- 
umph was  short,  for  he  died  in  July. 
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phia 1890)  ;  Donning,  W.  A..  'Essays  on  the 
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Aisistani  Projessor  of  History,  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

JOHNSON,  Bradley  Tyler,  American 
lawyer;  b.  Frederick.  Md.,  29  Sept.  1829;  d.  S 
Oct.  1903.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
in  1849,  studied  law  at  Harvard  in  1850-51, 
entered  practice  at  Frederick  in  1851,  became 
in  that  year  State's  attorney  for  Frederick 
County,  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Charleston  and  Baltimore 
in  1860,  withdrew  from  the  convention  and  sup- 
ported the  Breckenridge  and  Lane  ticket.  At 
his  own  expense  he  organized  a  company  for 
the  Confederate  service,  in  which  he  rose,  to  be 
brigadier-general  of  cavalry  (1864).  Subse- 
quent to  the  war  he  practised  law  at  Richmond 
in  1865-79,  at  Baltimore  in  1879-90;  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Slate  senate  of  Virginia  in 
1875-90.  His  works  include  <Rcports  of  Chase's 
Decisions'  (1875)  ;  'Memoir  of  J.  E.  Johnston* 
(1891);  a  'Life  of  (Jeneral  Washington'; 
'Maryland  in  Confederate  Military  Histoty* 
(Atlanta  1899). 

JOHNSON.  BurgeiB,  American  publisher 
and  journalist ;  b.  Rutland,  Vl.,  9  Nov.  1877. 
He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  (1899)  and  be- 
came reporter  on  the  New  York  Comntercia! 
Advertiser  and  the  Evening  Post.  He  was  lit- 
erary adviser  for  C.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  (1900- 
02)  and  on  the  literary  staff  of  Harper  & 
Brothers  (1903-06),  assistant  editor  on  Every- 
body'i  Magasine  (1906-07),  editor  of  Ovting 
(1907-08),  becoming  president  of  the  Thomp- 
son, Brown  Co.,  publishers  (1908-13).  He  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  (1913)  and  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  Vassar  College  (1915). 
He  has  written  'Rhymes  of  Little  Boys'  (1905) ; 
'Pleasant  Tragedies  of  Childhood'  (1905): 
'Beastly  Rhymes*  (1906)  ;  'Rhymes  of  Home' 
(1909)  ;  'Yearbook  of  Humor*  (1910)  ;  'Bash- 
ful Ballads'  (1911);  'Rhymes  of  Little  Folk* 
(1915). 

JOHNSON,  Cave,  American  politician ;  b. 
Robertson  County,  Tenn^  11  Jan.  1793;  d. 
Qarksville,  Tenn.,  23  Nov.  1866.  Admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  practised  at  Clarksville,  in  1820  be- 
came a  judge  of  the  Stale  Circuit  Court,  and 
was  a  Democratic  representative  in  Congress 
in  1829-37  and  again  in  1839-^5.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  Post  master- General,  from  which 
post  he  retired  at  the  close  of  Polk's  adminis- 
tration (1849).  He  was  president  of  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Bank  in  1850-59,  and  was  elected 
to  the  State  senate  as  a  Unionist  in  1863,  al- 
though unable  to  serve  because  of  ill-health. 
He  was  against  secession  and  used  every  en- 
deavor to  Keep  Tennessee  in  the  Union.  He 
consistently  supported  Andrew  Johnson  and  his 
policy  of  conahation. 

JOHNSON,  Charles  Fletcher,  American 
legislator :  b.  Winslow,  Me.,  14  Feb.  1859.  He 
was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  (1879), 
receiving  LL.D.  diploma  (1911).  He  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Machias,  Me.  (1881-86),  admitted  to  the  bar 
(1886)  and  practising  first  at  Waterville.  where 
he  was  elected  mayor.  In  1892  and  1894  he 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of 
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Maine,  and  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  190S  and  1907.  He  wa» 
United  States  senator  from  Maine  from  1911- 
17,  and  circuit  judge,  first  circuit,  from  1917. 

JOHNSON,  Cliftoti,  American  author  and 
illustrator :  b.  Hadley.  Mass.,  2S  Jan.  1865.  He 
obtained  a  secondary  education,  worked  on  a 
farm,  was  clerk  in  a  bookshop  and  school 
teacher,  studied  in  the  New  York  art  schools, 
published  in  1892  <The  New  England  Country,' 
an  illusltated  study  of  farm  folk,  and  later 
was  much  abroad  obtaining  notes  and  pictures 
for  works  on  foreign  life.  More  recently  be 
has  visited  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  United 
States  in  gathering  material  for  an  'American 
Highways  and  Byways'  series  in  seven  volumes. 
He  has  edited  a  considerable  number  of  books 
for  school  use  and  illustrated  a  long  list  of 
others  by  famous  authors.  Among  the  volumes 
of  which  he  is  author  and  illustrator  are  'The 
Country  School'  (1893);  'The  Farmer's  Boy' 
(1894)  ;  'What  They  Say  in  New  England' 
(1896);  'Among  EngUsh  Hedgerows'  (1899); 
'Along  French  Byways'  (1900);  'The  Isle  of 
the  Shamrock'  (1901)  ;  'The  Land  of  Heather' 
(1903);  'Old  Time  Schools'  (190*);  'The 
Picturesque  Hudson'  (1909);  'The  Picturesque 
Saint  Lawrence'  (1910);  'American  Highways 


tains,  the  Great  Lakes,  from  the  Saint  La 

to  Virginia,  and  New  England,  the  first  volume 
published  in  1904,  the  last  in  191S)  ;  and  'Battle- 
ground Adventures  in  the  Qvil  War'    (1915). 

JOHNSON,  Duncan  Starr,  American 
botanist :  b.  Cromwell,  Conn.,  21  July  1867. 
He  took  the  degree  B.S.  (1892)  at  Westeyan 
Universih-  and  Ph.D.  at  Johns  Hopkins  (1897), 
then  stutEed  at  Munich  (1901).  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  botany  (1896),  becoming 
associate  (1899)  and  associate  professor  (1901), 
to  become  professor  in  1906  and  director  of  the 
botanical  garden  from  1913.  From  1896- 
1900  he  had  charge  of  botany  work  and  of 
cryptogamic  botany  from  1902-11  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor.  L.  I.  He  worked  on  botanical  ex- 
ploration and  investigation  (1903,  1906  and 
1910)  at  Jamaica^  West  Indies,  and  was  special 
investigator  at  Carnegie  Institution,  Washing- 
ton (1912  and  1915).  He  has  written  'The 
Relation  of  Plants  to  Tide  Levels'  (1915)  in 
collaboration  with  H.  H.  York,  and  has  been 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  botanical  journals. 

JOHNSON,  Bastman,  American  painter: 
b.  Lowell.  Me..  29  July  1824;  d.  New  York  city. 
5  April  1906.  He  began  his  art  studies  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  Diisseldorf  (1849-S!),  and  de- 
veloped a  distinct  talent  for  genre.  He  after- 
ward traveled  in  France.  Italy  and  Holland, 
and  spent  four  years  at  The  Hague.  Among 
his  pictures  painted  in  Europe  are  the  'Savoy- 
ard' and  the  'Card  Players,'  in  which  he 
showed  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  school.  He 
returned  to  ihc  United  Slates  in  18S6  and  de- 
voted himself  for  some  years  to  the  study  of 
rustic  and  negro  life  and  he  painted  some  of  the 
most  popular  pictures  ever  produced  by  a  native 
painter ;  many  of  ihem  have  been  engraved  and 
chromolithographed.  The  best  known  arc  'Old 
Kentucky  Home' ;  'Husking  Bee* ;  and  the 
'Boyhood  of  Abraham  Lincoln.'  He  also  pro- 
duced excellent  likenesses  of  Grover  Cleveland, 
Benjamiti  Harrison,  J<dm  D.  Roclcef^er,.  Wil- 


liam H.  Vanderbilt.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Mrs. 
August  Belmont  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton. 

JOHNSON,  Edward,  American  colonial 
historian:  b.  Heme  Hill,  Kent,  England,  aborut 
1599;  d.  Wobum,  Mass.,  23  April  1672.  He 
emigrated  to  America  probably  with  Governor 
Winthrop  in  1630.  In  1632  he  was  engaged  in 
trade  at  Merrimack,  and  was  on  the 'committee 
appointed  to  superintend  the  foundation  of  a 
new  town  and  church  at  the  place  now  called 
Wobum.  In  1643  he  was  elected  by  the  town 
of  Wobum  a  member  of  the  legislature  c(  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  which  he  continued  to  sit  till  1671, 
with  the  exception  of  1648.  In  1655  lie  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  bouse.  He  was  recorder 
of  Wobum  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation 
till  his  death.  In  1665  he  was  one  of  the  meoi- 
bers  deputed  to  bold  conference  with  the  com- 
missionera  sent  from  England  by  Charles  IL 
He  wrote  a  'History  of  New  England  from  the 
English  Planting  in  1628  till  1652,  or  Wonder- 
working Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour'  (1654). 
It  was  reprinted  in  'MauachusetU  Historical 
Collection'  (2d  scries,  Vols.  I-V.  VIl-VIII). 
There  is  also  a  facsimile  edition  with  an  intro- 
duction by  W.  F.  Pooie, 

JOHNSON,  Edv«r4  American  soldier :  b. 
Chesterfield  County,  Va.,  16  April  1816;  d. 
Richmond.  Va.,  22  Feb.  1873.  After  being  grad- 
uated from  the  United  States  Utlitary  Academy 
in  1838  he  fought  in  the  Florida  wars,  for  his 
services  in  which  he  was  brevetted  c^iain.  and 
subsequently  in  the  Mexican  War,  being  brevet- 
ted major  for  his  conduct  at-Chapultepec  He 
received  his  captain's  commission  in  1851,  but 
in  1861  resigned  to  enter  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federate States  as  colonel  of  the  12ih  Georffia 
Volunteers.  He  was  promoted  brigadier-general 
in  1862  and  major-general  in  18^.  At  Gctty9> 
burg  he  commanded  a  diviston.  He  was  cap- 
tured with  bis  entire  force  at  Spottsylvania 
(12  May  1864)  and  retaken  in  the  following 
December.  Subsequent  to  the  war  he  was  a 
farmer  in  Oieslerfield  County,  Va. 

JOHNSON,  Bmily  Paoline,  Canadian 
poetess:  b.  Chiefwood.  Ontario,  1862;  d.  Van- 
couver, 7  March  1913;  the  daughter  of  George 
Johnson,  head  chief  of  the  Mohawk  Indians, 
and  of  his  English  wife.  Her  poems  on  Indian 
subjects  are  full  of  dramatic  force  and  inten- 
sity. Her  works  are  'The  White  Wampum* 
(1804);  'Canadian  Bom'  (1903);  and  <FIint 
and  Feathers'  (1912). 

JOHNSON,  Bmory  Richard,  American 
economist:  b.  Waupun,  Wis  22  March  1864. 
He  studied  at  University  of  Wisconsin  (1888) 
and  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1893),  taking 
the  degree  of  Sc.D.  (1913).  He  was  instructor 
of  economics  at  Haverford  College  (1893-96), 
professor  of  transportation  and  commerce  at 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (1896).  He  served 
as  expert  on  transportation  ( 1899)  on  the  United 
Stales  Industrial  Commission,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber on  valuation  of  railway  property  for  the 
United  Stales  Census  Bureau  (1904-05).  and 
as  expert  on  traffic  on  the  National  Waterways 
Commission  (1909).  In  1911  he  furnished  a 
report  on  Panama  Canal  traffic,  etc.,  for  Presi- 
dent Taft,  and  arbitrated  the  dispute  (1907)  be- 
tween the  Southern  Pacific  Cconpany  and  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers.  He  is  an  ex- 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
Philadelphia,  and  director-  of  the  Philadelphia 
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Maritime  Exclumge.    He  has  written  'Inland 
Waterways;  their  Relation  to  Transportation' 

il893)  ;  'American  Railway  Transportation' 
1903);  'Elements  of  Transportation*  (1906); 
'Railroad  Traffic  and  Rates'  (1911)  ;  'Panama 
Canal  Traffic  and  Tolls'  (1912);  'Measure- 
ment of  Vessels  for  the  Panama  Canal' 
(1913)  ;  'The  Panama  Canal  and  Commerce' 
(1916)  ;  'Principles  of  Railroad  Transporta- 
tion' (1916),  and  many  papers  oo  the  econom- 
ics of  railroads,  etc  He  was  editor  of  the 
Annais  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  from  1901-14. 

JOHNSON,  Franklin,  American  Baptist 
clergyman  and  educator:  b.  Frankfort,  Ohio.  Z 
N'ov.  1836;  d.  7  OcL  1916.  He  was  Rraduaied 
from  Col^tc  Seminan'  in  1861 ;  was  ordained  a 
Baptist  minister  in  1862,  and  was  pastor  at  Bay 
City,  Mich..  1861-63;  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  186*- 
66;  Passaic,  N.  J.,  1866-72;  Newark,  N.  J.. 
1872-74;  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1874-S8.  He 
studied  at  German  universities  and  traveled 
Europe,  E©T)t  and  Palestine  in  1868-69.  He 
was  made  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Jena,  Ger- 
many, in  1869,  and  LL.D.  by  she  UniTcrsity  of 
Ottawa,  Kan.,  1898.  After  his  pastorate  in 
Cambridge  he  traveled  in  Greece  and  spent 
the  winter  of  1888-89  in  Athens.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  Ottawa  University  1890-92.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  public  life  has  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University  of  Chicago,  where 
he  was  assistant  professor  of  church  history 
and  horailetics  1892-94;  associate  professor 
1894-95;  professor  1895-1908;  and  professor 
emeritus  since  1908.  Thus  his  public  life  has 
been  divided  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  the 
first  in  the  pastorate  and  the  second  m  univer- 
sity administration  and  teaching.  While  labor- 
ing as  pastor  at  Cambridge  he  was  also  editor 
of  The  Watchman  1876-77.  The  following  arc 
his  principal  published  writings :  'The  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew,'  with  notes  (1873)  ; 
'Moses  and  Israel'  (1874) :  'Heroes  and 
Judges  from  the  Lawgiver  to  ihe  King'  (1875)  ; 
'True  Womanhood ;  Hints  on  the  Formation 
of  Womanly  Character*  (1884)  ;  and  'Romance 
in  Song,'  a  translation  of  Heine's  'Lyrical 
Interlude'  (1884)  ;  'The  New  Psychic  Studies 
in  their  Relation  to  Christian  ThoURht'  (1886)  ; 
'The  Quotations  of  the  New  Testament  from 
the  Old  considered  in  the  IJght  of  General 
Literature'  (1896);  'The  Home  Missionaries,' 
a  poem  (1899);  'Have  we  the  Likeness  of 
Christ?'  (1902);  'The  Christian's  Relation  lo 
Evolution'  (1904).  In  addition  he  made  con- 
tributions to  reviews  and  to  encyclopedias,  and 
published  translations  of  Latin  and  Anabaptist 
hymns  in  the  current  periodicals.  He  jour- 
neyed around  the  world  in  1913-14.  making 
studies  of  Christian  missions  and  Ihe  conditions 
of  Asiatic  populations, 

JOHNSON,  Giile  ChriBtJan,  Norwegian 
Liittieran  theologian :  b.  Fredrikshald,  10  Sept. 
1S22:  d.  Christiania.  17  July  1894.  He  was  edn- 
cated  at  the  Chrisltanssand  Cathedral  School 
and  University  of  Christiania,  gaining  a  schol- 
arship which  assisted  him  to  study  at  Berlin, 
Leipzig,  Erlangen,  Heidelberg.  Tubingen  and 
Paris.  He  was  appointed  (1847)  leciurer  of 
theology  at  Christiania  University  and  became 
professor  in  1850.  His  lecture  subjects  were 
systematic  theology,  history  of  doctrine,  the 
New  Testament  canon,  but  after  1877,  church 


tolic  and  Christian  congregation.*  With  Cas- 
pari,  he  edited  Tidskrift  for  de»  evangelisk 
latherske  Ktrke  i  Norge.  and  founded  (1863) 
the  Luthersk  Kirketiiientie,  editing  it  till  1875. 
His  'Gnindrids  af  den  s^stematiske  Theologie' 
appeared  1878-79,  but  his  'Forclaisninger  over 
den  christelike  Ethik'  and  also  his  'Forelses- 
ninger  over  Dogmehistorien'  were  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death,  in  1896. 

JOHNSON,  Helen  Kendrick,  American 
author :  b.  Hamilton,  N.  V.,  4  Ian.  1844.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  A.  C.  Kendrick  (q.v.)  and 
was  married  to  Rossiter  Johnson  (q.v.)  in  18W. 
i3eside  editing  several  compilations  of  verse  she 
has  published  'The  Roddy  Books,'  popular  ju- 
venile tales  (1874-76);  'Our  Familiar  Songs' 
(1881);  'Raleigh  Wcstgate'  (1889);  'Woman 
and  the  Republic'  (1397).  She  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Association  Opposed  to 
the  Extension  of  Suffrage  to  Women  and  has 
written  much  on  the  question  of  woman  suf- 
frage. She  founded  the  Meridian  Club  in 
1886,  and  the  Guidon  Qub  in  1907. 

JOHNSON,  Herman  Merrill,  American 
educator:  b.  Butternuts,  N.  Y.,  IS  Nov.  1815; 
d.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  5  April  1868.  He  was  gradu- 
ated (1839)  at  Wcsleyan  University,  Connecti- 
■       '         '  '  lan- 


.   and    appointed   professor   of 

Kages  at  Saifit  Charles  College.  Missouri. 
;  accepted  a  similar  position  (1842)  at 
Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  which  he  left 
(1844)  when  called  to  the  chair  of  ancient 
languages  and  literature  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  In  1850  he  became  professor 
of  philosophy  and  English  literature  at  Dickin- 
son College  and  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
moral  science  in  1860,  accepting  in  the  same 
year  the  presidency,  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  conferred  on 
him  (1852)  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  edited 
'Orientalia  Antiqnaria  Herodoti,'  published  an 
edition  of  the  'Qio'  of  Herodotus  (1850)  and 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  MetkodisI 
Quarttrly  Review  and  the  rel^ous  periodicals. 
JOHNSON,  Herrick,  American  clergy- 
man and  educator :  b.  Caughnewaga,  N.  Y.,  22 
Sept.  1832;  d.  20  Nov,  1913.  He  was  graduated 
(1857i_at  Hamilton  College  and  (1860)  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary,  and  became  asso- 
ciate pastor  (1860-62)  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  then  pastor  (1862-67)  at 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
He  was  pastor  (1868-73)  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia,  and  was  then  made 
professor  of  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology 
at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (1874-80), 
becoming  next  pastor  at  the  Fourth  Presbvte- 
rian  Church,  Chicago,  until  1883.  From  IffiO- 
1906  he  was  teaching  at  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago.  He  was  president  of  the 
Presbyterbn  Board  of  Ministerial  Education 
( 1869-73)  and  of  the  Presbvleriaa  Board  of  Aid 
fl883-l903),  moderator  of  the  Springfield.  III., 
General  Assembly  (1882),  etc.  He  wrote 
'Christianity's  Challenge'  (Chicago  1880)  ; 
'Plain  Talks  about  the  Theatre'  0882);  'Re- 
vivals, their  Place  and  Power'  (1883);  'Pres- 
byterian Bulwarks'   (New  York  1887)  ;  <Pres* 
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JOHNSON,  Hcnchel  VemtsUa,  Amer- 
ican jurist  and  politician:  b.  Burke  County, 
Ga.,  8  Sept.  1812;  d.  JeSerson  County,  Ga., 
16  Aug.  1880.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  1834,  studied  law. 
practised  there,  from  1344  at  Milledgcville,  and 
in  1848  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  fill  the  seat  of  W.  T.  Colquitt, 
resigned.  A  strong  advocate  of  Clay's  com- 
promise scheme,  he  identified  himself  with  the 
Southern  Unionists.  In  1849-53  he  was  a  judge 
of  the  Georgia  Superior  Court,  in  1853-57  gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  He  was  nominated  by  the 
Northern  Democraty  in  1860  as  Vice-President 
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1862  was  elected  to  the  Confederate  Con- 
ss.  Elected  United  States  senator  in  1866, 
was  refused  his  seat  because  of  war  dlsa- 
ties.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Georgia  Supe- 
nor  Court  from  1873  until  his  death. 

JOHNSON,  Hiram  Wuren,  American 
lawyer  and  senator :  b.  Sacramento,  Cal.,  2 
Sept.  1866.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  California  and  was  called  to  the  California 
bar  (1888),  practising  at  Sacramento,  but  mov- 
ing (1902)  to  San  Francisco.  He  made  his 
reputation  as  one  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys 
in  the  boodling  cases  (1906-07)  which  involved 
the  leading  officials  of  the  cilji  and  the  utility 
corporations.  When  Francis  I.  Heney  was 
shot  in  the  court  room  during  his  prosecution 
of  Abe  Ruef  for  bribery,  he  took  his  place  and 
convicted  Ruef  (1908).  He  was  elected  gover- 
nor of  Cahfomia  (1911-15)  and  re-elected  for 
the  term  1915-19,  but  resigned  1917.  He  was 
a  founder  of  the  Progressive  party  (1912)  and 
nominee  for  Vice-President  on  the  Progressive 
ticket  and  was  elected  United  States  senator 
from  California,  for  the  term  1917-23.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  as  governor  he  contin- 
ued his  attacks  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road with  the  expressed  determination  that 
that  corporation  should  loosen  its  political  hold 
on  the  Stale,  and  he  rid  the  government  of 
numerous  inefficient  office  holders.  He  advo- 
cated initiative  and  referendum  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  his  State  to  aid  in 
putli:^  political  grafters  out  of  office.  The 
Webb  Bill,  forbidding  the  ownership  of  land 
by  Asiatic  aliens,  was  signed  by  him  (1913) 
and  brought  on  a  heated  and  prolonged  con- 
troversy between  Washington  and  the  Japanese 
government. 

JOHNSON,  Sir  John,  American  colonial 
solffier:  b.  near  Johnstown,  N.  V.,  5  Nov.  1742: 
d.  Montreal,  4  fan.  1830.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Johnson  (t[.v.>,  was  knighted  in 
1765  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  estates  and 
baronetw  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  1774. 
When  the  Revolution  came  on  he  escaped  to 
Canada  in  1776  with  700  loyalists.  He  organ- 
iied  the  corps  known  as  the  Queen's  Own  Amer- 
ican Regiment,  of  which  he  was  commissioned 
colonel.  In  July  1777.  he  took  part  in  the  sieRe 
of  Fort  Stanwix  (q.v.).  He  defeated  General 
Herkimer  in  the  tatter's  brilliant  attempt  to 
cause  the  besicBers  to  abandon  their  operations ; 
but  was  himself  subsequently  defeated.    lair- 


ing the  next  two  years  be  continued  active  to 
northern  and  central  New  York,  and  the  Indian 
massacres  of  Cherry  Valle:^  and  Wyoming 
formed  some  of  the  most  painful  incidents  of 
the  war.  He  was,  however,  crushingly  de- 
feated at  Newton  (now  Elmira)  29  Aug.  1779, 
and  retired  to  Montreal.  His  influence  over 
the  Indians  bad  always  been  remarkable  and 
the  British  government  appointed  him  super- 
intendent-general of  Indian  affairs  in  British 
North  America,  besides  making  him  extensive 
land  grants,  to  rMilacc  the  Mohawk  family  es- 
tates which  hacf  been  confiscated.  Consult 
Stone,  <Ufe  of  Brant>   (Albany  1865). 

JOHNSON,  John  Albert.  American  pub- 
lic official;  b.  Saint  Peter,  Minn.,  1861;  d 
Rochester,  Minn.,  21  Sept.  1909.  When  John- 
son was  only  13  years  old,  his  father  died  in 
the  county  poorhouse  of  alcoholic  dementia, 
and  he  was  forced  to  leave  school  in  order  to 
support  his  mother.  He  was  employed  by  vari- 
ous mercantile  establishments  and  for  a  time 
was  connected  with  a  r^lroad  construction 
gang.  During  all  of  this  time,  however,  he 
continued  to  educate  himself  by  private  stud^. 
His  success  in  this  respect  was  demonstrated  in 
1886  when  he  was  made  editor  of  the  Saint 
Peter  Herald.  He  was  active  in  bringine  about 
civic  improvements,  providing  free  public  lec- 
tures and  establishing  playgrounds.  His  at- 
tractive personality  and  geniality  made  him  ex- 
tremely popular.  In  1894  he  entered  politics  as 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  State  senate; 
though  then  unsuccessful,  in  1898  he  was 
elected  and  served  in  three  successive  legisla- 
tures. He  became  known  for  his  independence 
of  party  partisanship  when  he  opposed  Gover- 
nor Lind  on  the  question  of  withdrawing  Min- 
nesota troops  from  the  Philippines.  Johnson 
was  a  bold  advocate  of  tariff  reform  and  econ- 
omy in  the  administration  of  the  governmenL 
In  1904  he  was  nominated  and  elected  gover- 
nor. The  campaign  was  extremely  bitter,  and 
personalities  entered  largely  into  the  speeches. 
The  public  issue  concerned  the  merging  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railroads, 
but  Johnson  was  taunted  with  reference  to  bis 
family.  His  popularity  with  the  Scandinavian 
element,  his  public  record  and  the  assaults  on 
his  family  turned  public  sentiment  in  his  favor, 
and  he  was  elected  by  a  ()lurality  of  6,000  at  a 
time  when  Roosevelt  carried  the  State  for  the 
Republican  national  ticket  by  146,000.  As 
■nor,  he  achieved  immense  success,  and 
gh  his   influence   legislation   was    enacted 


and  a  reformation  of  the  civil  service ;  he  was 
also  instrumental  in  effecting  local  and  national 
reforms  in  insurance  laws.  He  was  re-elected 
governor  in  1906  by  a  plurality  of  76,000,  and 
again  in  1908  by  20,000,  although  Taft  carried 
the  Stale  for  the  Republican  national  ticket  by 
85,000  votes.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1908  Johnson  was  frequently  mentioned  for  the 
Democratic  nomination,  and  he  received  46 
votes  in  the  Denver  Convention.  His  prestifte 
and  success  as  governor  were  not  diminished 
by  the  quiet,  though  determined,  method  em- 
ployed by  him  in  dealing  with  the  miners' 
strike  of  1908.  He  had  long  suffered  from 
appendicitis,  and  in  1909  an  operation  was  per- 
formed, but  failed  to  save  his  life. 
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JOHNSON,  John  Boder,  American  dvil 
engiDcer  and  educator:  b.  Marlboro,  Ohio,  11 
June  18S0;  d.  Madison,  Wis.  190Z  He  gradu- 
ated as  a  civil  engineer  (1878)  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  anawas  appointed  assistant  engi' 
neer  in  the  United  Slates  Lake  and  Mississippi 
River  surveys.  In  1883  he  accented  the  chair  of 
civil  engineering  at  Washington  University, 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  in  which  vocation  he  became 
nolcd  among  educators.  He  was  chosen  dean 
of  the  College  of  Mechanics  and  En^neering 
(1898),  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where 
he  taught  till  his  death.  He  wrote  'Theory 
and  Practice  of  Survc^ng'  (8th  ed,  190+)  ; 
'Materials  of  Construction'  (Isl  ed,  1897)  ; 
'Engineering'  Contracts  and  Specifications'  (3d 
ed.,  1904).  In  1884  he  directed  the  Index  to 
Current  Literature  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Engineering  S-ocieties,  and  (1891) 
the  United  Slates  AKricultural  Department 
placed  him  in  charge  of  the  exten^ve  tests  of 
American  timbers. 


.  Hardwick,  Mass.,  24  Aug.  1853. 
He  was  graduated  (1878)  at  Harvard,  studied 
political  economy  and  history  for  one  year  in 
German/  and  became  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Spnng6eld  Republican,  then  financial  editor 
of   die    Chicago    Tribune.    He    founded    ifae 


(1893-1901).  From  1899-1903  he  was  lecturer 
OR  finance  at  Columbia  University  and,  'from 
1901,  professor  of  political  economy.  From 
1903  he  was  dean  of  the  School  of  Conmierce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  at  New  York  University. 
Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y„  conferred  LL.D. 
degree  (191S).  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission on  New  Sources  of  Revenue  for  New 
York  city  (1912)  and  of  the  commission  to  re- 
vise the  banking  laws  of  New  York  State 
( 1913).  He  wrote  ' Money  and  Currency' 
(190S);  'Syllabus  of  Money  and  Banking* 
(1899)  ;  'Report  on  the  Canadian  Banking  Sys- 
tem for  Ae  National  Monetary  Commission' 
(1910_),  besides  numerous  contributions  to  the 
technical  periodicals  on  financial  and  economic 
problems. 

JOHNSON,  Manuel  John,  English  as- 
tronomer: b.  Macao,  China,  23  May  1H)5:  d.  28 
Feb.  1859.  He  was  educated  at  Addiscombe 
College,  England,  entered  the  artillery  (1821) 
at  Saint  Helena,  becoming  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Walker,  who  aided  him  in  founding 
an  observatory  on  the  island.  By  1833  be  had 
secured  materials  for  'A  catalogue  of  606  prin- 
cipal Fixed  Stars  in  the  Soulliem  Hemisphere* 
which  was  printed  by  his  patrons,  the  East  In- 
dia Comftany  (1835),  who  had  furnished  his 
astronomical  equipment.  For  this  important 
catalogue  he  was  awarded  tlie  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society's  Ckild  Medal.  He  was  ap- 
pointed (1839)  to  take  charge  of  the  Radcliffe 
observatory  when  he  worked  indefatigably  on 
the  redetermination  of  Groombridge's  circun- 
poJar  stars,  his  investi^lions  appearing  in  18 
volumes  of  the  Radcliffe  Observations.  With 
ihe  aid  of  Sir  Robert  Pee!  an  imoroved  outfit 
of  instruments  was  furnished  (1843)  including 
a  SJmms  transit  circle  and  a  ieliomcler  (1849) 
by  Repsold  of  Hamburg  with  a  seven  and  one- 
half  cAject  glass,  the  largest  then  existing.  With 


Spokane  Wa^.,  Tribune  (1890),  seUing  out 
in  1893  to  become  professor  at  Wharton  School 
of     Commerce^   University     of     Pennsylvania 


the  chief  stars  of  the  Pleiades  and  the  annual 
parallaxes  of  61  Cygni,  continuing  the  work  on 
Castor,  Arcturius  and  Lyra!  (1854-55).  He 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  (1856). 
and  president  of  the  Royal  Astroitomical  So- 
ciety (1857-58).  His  rataloijue  of  6,317  cir- 
cumpolar  stars  was  in  the  printer's  hands  when 
he  (£ed  and  was  published  m  1860.  A  prize  for 
an  essajr  on  an  astronomical  or  meteorological 
subject  is  offered  at  Oxford  every  four  years, 
since  1862,  instituted  in  his  memory.  Consult  ' 
Foster's  'Alumni  Osconiensis,'  Monthiy 
Notices  Royal  Astronomical  Society  (Vols. 
XIX  and  XX). 

JOHNSON,  Owen,  American  author-,  b. 
New  Yoric,  27  Aug.  187a  He  is  a  son  of 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson  and  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1901.  His  story  of  school  life  'The 
Varmint'  (1910),  with  its  boyish  high  sjurits, 
cleverness  and  wfaolesomeness,  is  parfaaps  his 
best  woric  'Stover  at  Yale>  (1911),  a  ccdlege 
story,  frank  in  its  criticisms  of  certain  phases 
of  life  at  Yale,  aroused  a.  storm  of  controversy. 
He  has  also  written  'Arrows  of  the  Almighty' 
(1901);  'In  the  Name  of  Liberty'  (1905); 
'Max  Fareus*  (1906);  'Tie  Eternal  Boy' 
(1909)-  'The  Hummini?  Bird>  (1910);  'Ten- 
nessee Shad>  (1911);  'The  Sixty-first  Second' 
(1912);  'The  Salamander'  (1914),  later  drama- 
tued:  'Murder  in  Any  Degree'  (1914)  ;  'Mak- 
ing Money'  (1914);  'The  Woman  Gives' 
(1915).  He  also  wrote  the  plays  'The  Comet' 
(1908);  'Comedy  for  Wives'  (1912),  and  an 
adaptation  from  the  French,  'The  Return  from 
Jerusalem'    (1912) ;   'Virtuous  Wives'    (1918). 

JOHNSON,  Reverdy,  American  jurist:  b. 
Annapolis,  Md.,  21  May  1796;  d.  there,  10  Feb. 
1876.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  John's  College 
in  that  city,  and  at  17  began  to  study  law.  In 
1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1817  re- 
moved to  Baltimore  and  subsequently  devoted 
his  time  mainly  to  the  arguing  of  cases  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  reported 
seven  vtdumes  of  die  decisions  of  the  Mary- 
land Court  of  Appeals,  known  as  'Harris'  and 
John.ton's  Reports,'  (1820).  In  1821  he  was 
elected  a  State  senator,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  in  1825  was  re-elected  for  a  second 
term.  In  1845  be  was  chosen  a  United  States 
senator,  resigning  in  1849onbeingappointed  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States.  On  the 
succession  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  after  the  death  of 
President  Taylor,  he  resigned  that  office,  and 
resumed  in  Baltimore  the  practice  of  the  taw. 
In  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the  peace  com- 
mission^  was  United  States  senator  1863-68,  and 
succeeding  Charles  Francis  Adams  a 


rejected  by  the  Senate.  He  was  recalled  i._ 
1869.  He  prepared  an  argument  in  defense  of 
Mrs,  Surralt,  accused  of  complicity  in  the  as- 
sassination of  Lincoln,  but  it  was  refused  a 
hearintr    by    the    military    court 

JOHNSON,  Richard  Mentor,  American 
statesman  and  soldier :  b.  Floyd's  Station,  near 
Louisville,  Ky.,  17  Oct  1780;  d  Frankfort,  Ky., 
19  Nov.  1850.  He  was  educated  at  Transyl- 
vania University,  and  subseqiienlly  studied  law 
and  practised  with  success.  He  commenced  his 
public  career  as  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
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legislature,  to  whidi  he  was  elected  at  23,  and 
in  1807  was  returned  to  Congress,  and  remained 
a  member  of  the  House  until  1819.  He  was  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  administration  of  Mad- 
ison, and  upon  the  commencement  of  the  War 
of  1612  raised  a  body  of  Kentucky  mounted 
riflemen,  whom  he  commanded,  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier.  The  decisive  charge  of  his 
mounted  volunteers  mainly  contributed  to  the 
brilliant  victory  gained  over  the  British  and 
Indians  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  5  Oct. 
1813,  and  it  was  'by  his  band  that  the  Indian 
leader  Tecumseh  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  fallen.  In  1819  he  was  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate,  of  which 
he  continued  a  member  until  1829,  when  he  was 

r'n  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
remained  a  member  until  4iis  election  by  the 
senate  in  Mardi,  1837,  as  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  He  discharKed  the  duties  of 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  for  four  years, 
and  in  me  Presidential  election  of  1840  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Democratic  i»rty  - 
for  Vice-President  He  thenceforth  lived 
chiefly  in  retirement  He  was,  however,  serv- 
ing a  term  in  the  State  legislature  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  Congress  his  chief  efforts 
were  against  the  discontinuance  of  the  Sunday 
mails,  and  in  behalf  of  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion or  of  the  War  of  1812,  who  applied  for 
pensions.  He  was  -the  author  of  the  law  abol- 
idmig  imprisonment  for  debt  in  Kentucky. 

JOHNSON,  Richard  W.,  American  mili- 
tary officer:  b.  near  Smithland,  Ky,  7  Feb.  1827; 
d.  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  21  April  1897.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1849,  was  employed 
chiefly  on  frontier  service  until  1861,  when  he 
became  colonel  of  the  3d  Kentucky  Cavaliy,  II 
October  was  appointed  brigadier-general  oi 
volunteers,  and  later  commanded  a  division  at 
Murfreesboro,  and  with  his  division  fought 
under  Thomas  at  Chickamauga  (19-21  Sept. 
1863).  He  commanded  the  12th  division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cnmberland  in  the  invasion  of 
Georgia  and  a  division  of  cavalry  at  Nashville, 
was  fcrcvetted  brigadier-general.  United  States 
arm^F,  for  his  services  (13  March  1865),  and< 
having  been  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  serv- 
ice, became  provost-marshal  of  the  military 
division  of  the  Tennessee.  In  1867  he  resigned 
from  the  service  with  rank  of  major-general, 
changed  by  act  of  Congress  (1875),  to  briga- 
dier. Among  his  writings  were  'Life  of  Gen; 
G.  H.  Thomas'  (1881),  and  'A  Soldier's 
Reminiscences'    (1886). 

JOHNSON,  Robert  Underwood,  Ameri- 
can editor  and  author :  b.  Washington,  D.  C, 
12  Jan.    1853.    He  was_  educated  at  Earlhani 


.  from  1881  lo  1909,  and  in  the  latter  year,  on  the 
death  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  succeeded  to 
the  editorial  chair,  which  he  occu[Med  until 
May  1913.  He  early  became  noted  for  his 
services  in  behalf  of  international  copyright,  as 
secretary  of  the  American  Copyright  League 
doing  much  lo  secure  the  passage  of  the  law 
of  1891,  for  which  he  was  decorated  by  the 
French  and  Italian  governments.  With  Oarence 
Clough  Buel  he  had  charge  of  editing  the  'Cen- 
tury War  Series,'  afterward  published  as 
•Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War'  (18S7- 
88).    He  induced  General  Grant  to  write  his 


'Memoirs,'  and,  with  John  Muir,  set  on  foot 
the  movement  resulting  in  the  creation  of  the 
Yosemite  National  Park.  He  was  the  originator 
of  the  Memorial  to  Keats  and  Shelley  in  Rome, 
and  has  been  active  in  many  national  move- 
ments, notably  the  forest  conservation  move- 
ment He  became  permanent  secretary  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  His 
writings  Include  "The  Winter  Hour  and  Other 
Poems'  (1891),  and  'Songs  of  Liberty  and 
Other  Poems'  (1897);  'Poems'  (1902); 
'Poems,'  enlat^d  (1908) ;  'Saint  Gaudens :  An 
Ode'  (1910;  4ih  ed.,  1913) ;  'Italian  Rhapsody 
and  other  Poems  of  Italy'  (1917). 

JOHNSON,  Rossiter,  American  author 
and  editor:  b.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  27  Jan.  1840. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1863  and  was  associate  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat  1864-68.  From  1869 
to  1872  he  edited  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Slates- 
man;  and  in  1873-77  was  associated  with 
George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana  in  editing 
the  American  Cyclopaslia,  while  in  1879-80  he 
aided  Sydney  Howard  Gay  In  his  'History  of 
the  United  States.'  In  1883-1902  he  was  editor 
of  the  Annual  Cycloptedia^  end  since  1900  has 
been  editor  of  the  'Urn versa!  Cyclopzdia.' 
He  edited  the  series  of  'Little  Classics'  (18 
vols-,  1874-80);  'Liber  Scriptorum'  (1893), 
and  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  'World's  Great 
Books'  (50  vols.,  1898-1901)  :  'Great  Events  by 
Famous  Historians'  (20  vols.,  1904),  and  of 
'T^e  Authors'  Digest'  (1909).  In  1906,  in  col- 
laboration with  Dora  Knowlton  Ranous,  be 
edited  'The  Literature  of  Italy'  (16  vols., 
1906).  His  original  works  include  'Phaeton 
Rogers,'  a  novel  of  boy  life  (1881);  'A  His- 
tory of  the  French  War  ending  in  the  Con- 
quest of  Canada'  (1882)  ;  'Histoiy  of  the  War 
of    1812'    (1882) ;    'Idler   and    Poet,'    verse 


(1892);  'The  Hero  of  Manila'  (1899);  'Short 
History  of  the  War  with  Spain'  (1899); 
'Mommg  Lights  and  Evening  Shadows,' 
poems  (1902);  'The  Alphabet  of  Rhetoric' 
(1903);  'The  Clash  of  Nations'  (19!4)  ;  'Cap- 
tain John  Smith'  (1915),  and  'Episodes  of  -the 
Civil  War'  (1916)  ;  'Biography  of  Helen 
Kendricks  Johnson'  (1917). 

JOHNSON,  Samtiel,  American  college 
president  first  oread  en  t  of  Kintr's  College 
(now  Columbia  University)  ;  b.  Guilford.  Conn, 
14  Oct  leee  ■  d.  Stratford,  Conn.,  6  June  1772. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1714,  and 
two  years  later  apoointed  tutor  there.  In  1718 
he  resigned  to  receive  ordination  as  a  Congre- 
gational minister,  and  settled  at  West  Haven. 
He  relinquished  his  charge  in  1722  and  soon 
after  sailed  for  England;  where  he  receii-cd 
Episcopal  ordination  m  1723.  Shortly  after  he 
returned  to  America,  bearing  a  commission  as 
missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  PropaEation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  settled  in 
Stratford,  Conn.,  as  rector  of  an  Episco^ 
church  there.  In  1743  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  the  University  of  Oxford.     In   1746 


another  of  ethics;  the  two  latter  were  printed  ii. 
Philadelphia  by  Franklin  as  textbooks  for  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1755  he  was 
offered  the  presidency  of  that  university,  hut  de- 
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dined  it.  In  1753  he  w&s  invhed  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  newiy  founded  King's  College 
in  New  York,  in  all  the  plans  for  which  he  had 
been  consulted.  He  did  so,  but  in  1763  resigned 
and  returned  to  Stratford,  where  he  resumed 
his  parochial  duties,  revised  his  previous  works 
and  published  an  'English  and  a  Hebrew 
Grammar'  (1767).  Johnson  carried  on  long 
controveriies  upholding  apostolic  succession  ana 
divine  sovereignty.  Consult  Beardsley,  'Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  D.D.'  (New  York  1876),  and 
Chandler,  'Life  of  Samuel  Johnson*  (London 
1824). 

JOHNSON,  Samuel,  English  man  of  let- 
ters; b.  Lichfield,  18  Sept.  (N.  S.)  1709;  d.  Lon- 
don, 13  Dec  1784.  He  was  the  son  of  Michael 
Johnson,  a  learned  bookseller,  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  Ford.  The  father  was  a  Jacobitical,  High 
(Thurch  Tory,  somewhat  given  to  melancholy, 
and  not  methodical  in  habits.  The  son  toolc 
after  him  in  these  parficulars.  Ot  the  mother 
littie  is  known.  They  had  another  son, 
Nathaniel,  born  in  1712,  who  died  at  25.  The 
elder  Johnson  was  a  man  of  some  local  import- 
ance, church  warden,  sheriff  and  bailiff,  but 
before  his  death  in  1731  his  business  had  de- 
clined until  he  was  nearly  bankrupt. 

Samuel  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  preco- 
cious child,  but  his  mental  forwardness  could  not 
compensate  for  his  bodily  defects.  His  face 
was  deeply  marked  by  scrofula  and  one  eye  was 
permanently  injured,  Queen  Anne's  touch  profil- 
ing him  nothing,  but  leaving  in  his  loyal 
memory  a  vague  picture  ot  a  "lady  in  diamonds 
and  a  long  black  hood'  He  was  6rst  taught  by 
a  dame,  later  at  the  Lichfield  school.  Being 
lary  and  lumbering  he  early  exerted  liis  powers 
of  command  upon  his  fellows  by  making  three 
of  his  mates  carry  him  to  school.  In  1/26,  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Stourbridge  for  a  year. 
Then  he  remained  for  two  years  at  home,  where 
he  did  little  except  to  read  widely  among  his 
father's  books.  His  talents  impressed  a  neigh- 
boring gentleman,  who  offered  to  send  him  to 
Oxford,  Johnson  entei^d  Pembroke  College  as 
a  commoner  3l  Oct.  J728,  remained  in  con- 
tinuous residence  a  little  over  a  year,  and  re- 
turned for  brief  periods,  until  the  autumn  of 
1731.  He  was  wretchedly  poor  during  his 
cdlege  residence,  and  he  left  without  a  degee 
because  of  his  father's  business  troubles.  The 
stories  of  his  haranguing  students  in  a  tattered 
gown  and  flin^ng  away  in  a  passion  a  pair  of 
shoes  left  at  his  door  are  well  known.  His  un- 
usual learning  seems  to  have  impressed  the  col- 
lege authorities  from  the  beginning,  and  his 
Latin  translation  of  Pope's  'Messian,'  printed 
in  1731  in  a  'miscellany,*  pleased  that  famous 
poet.  But  Jcrfinson  was  too  indolent  and  hy- 
pochrondriaca!  to  profit  ^eatly  from  the  col- 
lege routine,  and  the  cutting  mort  of  his  aca- 
demic career  is  thus  not  specially  to  be  re- 
After  his  fatter's  death  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  earn  his  living  by  teaching  school 
and  acting  as  chaplain  to  a  baronet,  who  did  not 
treat  him  Icindly.  He  soon  gave  up  the  place 
and  removed  to  Birmingham,  where  he  lived 
with  an  old  schoolmate  named  Hector  and  be- 
came a  bookseller's  hack.  The  only  fairly  im- 
portant wotlt  of  these  years  was  his  translation, 
tfirough  the  French,  ot  the  Portuguese  Lobo's 
'Vo^-age  to  Abysainia,'  which  appeared  in  1735. 
Jrfinson  is  said  to  have  walked  to  Oxford  to  get 
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a  copy  of  the  French  version,  which  has  never 

yet  found  its  way  back  to  the  shelves  of  the 
Pembroke  College  library. 

In  1735  he  made  a  marriage  which  has  af- 
forded posterity  a  great  deal  of  amusement 
Among  his  acquaintances  in  Birmingham  was  a 
mercer  named  Henry  Porter,  who  died  in  1734, 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  children.  In  a  little 
less  than  a  year  Johnson  married  the  widow, 
who  was  about  20  years  his  senior,  John- 
son declared  that  it  was  a  love  match  on  both 
sides,  and  his  own  constancy  to  her  throughout 
her  life  and  his  devotion  to  her  memory  prove 
that  for  himself  at  least  he  did  not  exaggerate. 
Despite  his  uncouth  appearance,  his  eccentrici- 
ties, his  visionary  and  morbid  qualities  which 
made  some  people  think  him  insane,  the  widow 
is  said  to  have  recognized  that  he  was  at  bot- 
tom one  of  the  most  sensible  of  men.  Accord- 
ing to  Garrick  he  showed  no  sense  of  the 
beautiful  in  dioosing  a  fat,  painted  and  alTected 
old  woman.  She  showed  no  prudence  in  plac- 
ing her  small  fortune  under  the  control  oi  a 
poor  young  man  with  apparently  slim  prospects. 
Vet  as  Johnson  was  nearsighted  and  could  see 
but  little  of  what  shocked  others  in  his  wife  — 
it  indeed  the  report  of  Garrick  was  not  pur- 
posely exaggerated— and  as  he  undoubtedly 
made  her  a  good  husband,  there  seems  to  be 
little  reason  to  waste  sympathy  on  either  party 
to  the  match. 


urally  prevented  him  from  succeeding.  He  may 
have  had  only  three  pupils ;  but  one  of  these, 
David  (Jarriek,  combines  with  the  master  him- 
self .  to  make  the  short-lived  school  a  very 
famous  one.  Early  in  1737  the  two  set  out  to- 
gether to  seek  their  fortunes  in  London.  Mrs. 
Johnson  being  left  in  Lichfield.  They  had  little 
money,  and  Johnson's  chief  baggage  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  part  of  his  tragedy  'Irene* 
and  a  few  letters  of  introduction. 

The  literary  adventurer  spenthis  firstmonths 
in  London  seeking  employment  from  the  book- 
sellers.    He  lived  pruaently  and  seems  to  have 


been  aided  fc™  Henry  Hervey,  a  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Bristol.     In  the  summer  he  i  ■       -  ■  - 

field  and  finished  'Ire 


e  returned  to  Lich- 


moved  permanently  to  London  with  his 

Macaulay  in  an  excellent  paragraph  of  his 
admirable  essay  on  Johnson  aescribes  the  des- 
perate state  of  authors  at  the  time  In  1736  the 
day  of  the  patron  was  drawing  to  a  close,  but, 
although  Pope  had  succeeded  in  making  the 
public  tiis  patron,  it  was  too  early  for  other  men 
to  hope  to  rival  him.  Writers  who  under  Queen 
Anne  might  have  received  money  and  political 
positions  were  now  rather  hatray  when  they 
were  sure  of  their  meals.  Booksellers  kept  Ihem 
under  by  "sweat-shop"  methods.  Johnson  took 
his  place  in  the  toiling  ranks,  but,  because  of  his 
pride,  suffered  more  than  most  of  his  brother 
Hacks.  His  never  poUshed  manners  deterio- 
rated in  cellar  restaurants ;  he  became  a  sloven 
in  his  dress  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  he 
never  got  over  his  acquired  aversion  to  clean 
linen.  Much  of  the  brutality  of  manners  for 
which  he  was  afterward  reproached  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  rough  treatment  to  which  he 
was  subjected  at  this  period  of  his  career. 

The  details  which  Boswel!  was  able  to  gather 
with  regard  to  the  early  life  of  his  hero  are  not 
very  ample.    After  'Irene*  was  refused  1^  a 
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manager,  Johnson  secured  emidoyment  with 
Cave  in  1738,  revising  for  The  Genttematt's 
Magazine  the  parliamentary  debates,  which 
could  be  published  only  as  if  they  had  occurred 
in  the  senate  of  Ulipul.  From  July  1741  lo 
March  1744  he  wrote  the  debates,  making  use 
of  notes  taken  by  others.  They  were  often  re- 
rarded  as  genuine,  few  readers  knowing  that 
me  writer,  to  use  his  own  words,  had  taken  care 
that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  best 
of  it. 

Meanwhile  in  1738  Johnson  had  published 
through  IDodsley  his  first  impoctant  piece  of 
work,  the  satire  entitled  'Londoa,'  in  which  he 
imitated  Juvenal's  third  satire  as  Boileau  and 
Oldham  had  done  i>efore  him.  Being  a  strong, 
manly  spirit  and  having  his  own  sufferings  and 
indignities  to  spur  him  on,  he  produced  a  poem 
which  seemed  so  good  to  his  contemporaries 
that  the  first  edition  was  exhausted  in  a  week. 
Pope  inquired  who  the  author  was  and  en- 
deavored to  have  him  elected  to  the  mastership 
of  a  school.  The  project  failed  and  Johnson 
remained  in  London  gathering  the  knowledge  of 
writers  and  life  that  stood  nim  in  such  good 
stead  in  his  laiter  criticism. 

This  knowledge  was  first  displayed  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  in  his  life  of  Richard  Savage 
(q.v.),  which  appeared  in  February  1?+1  John- 
son, who  had  been  much  thrown  with  Savage, 
took  that  curious  personage  far  too  seriously; 
but  his  small  biografJiy  is  not  only  valuable  as 
an  excellent  description  of  the  hterary  Bohe- 
mianism  of  the  day,  but  is  important  as  one  of 
the  first  books  of  its  kind  to  abandon  a  stiti  and 
formal  or  a  stately  tone,  and  to  preEcni  a  life 
simply  and  vividly.  When  we  praise  Boswfll  as 
a  biographer,  we  ou^ht  not  to  forget  thait  his 
great  subject  gave  him  instructions  which  the 
Scotdiman   bettered. 

Little  is  heard  of  Johnson  for  the  next  two 
or  three  years,  but  his  fame  must  have  grown, 
for  in  1747  he  was  emploved  bv  a  sort  of  book- 
sellers' syndicate  to  prepare  an  English  diction- 
ary, this  project  superseding  that  of  an  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  which  he  contemiJated  in  1745. 
The  dictionary  was  to  be  in  two  folio  volumes 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  £1,575.  The  entire 
cost  of  preparing  copy  fell  on  him,  however, 
hence  the  bargain  was  not  a  printable  one  to 
the  needy  scholar  except  in  so  tar  as  it  enhanced 
his  reputation.  He  issued  a  plan  of  bis  work 
dedicated  to  Lord  Chesterfield;  did  a  large 
amount  of  reading  to  secure  quotations;  em- 
ployed six  amanuenses  to  copy  such  citations  . 


a  the  world  a£  "the  great  lexJcograi^e 
things  considered,  it  was  a  monument  of 
scholarship  despite  its  compiler's  ignorance  of 
Ae  history  of  the  language.  Of  its  definitions, 
excellent  as  a  rule,  the  humorous  ones,  such  as 
that  oats  is  a  grain  used  for  horses  in  England 
but  for  people  in  Scotland,  are  mainly  remem- 
bered; but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  uiat  John- 
son not  only  far  surpassed  his  predecessors. 
but  also  laid  the  foundations  on  which  subse- 
(|uent  lexicographers  have  reared  more  impos- 
ing structures.  The  dictionary  is  also  remem- 
bered as  the  occasion  of  Johnson's  writing  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  all  letters —  that  lo 
Lord  Oiesterfield,  who  had  neglected  him  for 
years  but  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  the 
great  work  wrote  flattering  notices  of  it  in  the 


merely  for  the  dignity  with  which  he  refused  tc 
be  encumbered  with  help  after  he  had  safely 
reached  the  shore  unassisted,  but  also  for  the 
touching  paltios  with  which  he  referred  to  his 
disillusionment  and  his  loneliness.  His  "Tetty,* 
for  whose  sake  he  had  labored  so  heroically, 
was  not  by  his  side  to  share  liis  rewards.  She 
had  died  in  March  1752, 

The  completion  of  the  'Dictionary*  in  eight 
years  would  have  been  sufficient  work  and  gloiy 
for  a  more  than  ordinary  man  of  letters;  but 
between  1747  and  1755  Johnson  added  greatly  to 
his  reputation  in  other  ways.  In  January  1749 
the  second  of  his  celebrated  satires  appeared, 
'The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,*  based  upon 
the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal.  It  is  better  than 
the  'London,'  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  best  sen- 
tentious pieces  of  moralizing  in  verse  to  be 
found  in  English  literature.  It  brought  Johnson 
only  IS  guineas.  He  received  nearly  £300  in 
benefits  and  copyright  for  his  tragedy  'Irene,' 
which  Garrick  produced  in  February  1749. 
Even  Garrick's  acting  and  Johnson's  appear- 
ance in  a  box  clad  in  a  gold-laced  hat  and  a 
gold-laced  scarlet  waistcoat  could  not  save  so 
undramatic  a  performance.  It  ran  nine  ni^its; 
the  person  who  has  read  it  nine  times  has  prob- 
ably never  existed. 

More  important  than  his  reapjiearance  as  a 
poet  was  his  assumption  of  the  role  of  periodi- 
cal essayist.  His  famous  semi-weekly  imitation 
of  The  Spectator,  entitled  The  Rambler,  which 
ran-  from  20  March  1750  to  14  March  1752, 
was  not  specially  successful  as  a  journal,  but 
when  the  numbers  were  gathered  into  volumes, 
which  Johnson  most  carefully  revised,  Uie  work 
became  very  popular.  That  it  was  the  equal 
of  The  Spectator,  as  the  novelist  Richardson, 
who  wrote  the  only  really  popular  number, 
and  other  contemporaries  declared,  nobody  now 
believes.  That  it  should  have  neld  its  own 
against  so  formidatJe  a  rival,  when  so  many 
other  attempts  had  failed,  is  a  clear  proof  that 
it  had  genuine  merits.  It  certainly  established 
Johnson's  fame  as  a  moralist,  and,  if  we  omit 
the  papers  in  which  he  clumsily  attempted  to 
be  entertaining  as  well  as  some  of  his  speci- 
fically critical  essays,  we  can  still  find  in  its 
pages  more  sound  thought  and  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  human  life  in  its  lights  ajid  shadows 
than  can  be  discovered  in  the  pages  of  most  of 
the  essayists  we  actually  read.  Johnson's  con- 
temporaries were  also  greatly  impressed  by  his 
elaborate,  balanced,  Laiinistic  prose  style.  The 
effects  of  this  both  upon  the  prose  of  his  period 
and  upon  his  own  reputation  were  Injurious. 
Even  to  this  day  most  people  think  of  Dr.  John- 
son—  he  was  not  yet  M.A.,  that  degree  coming 
to  him  from  Oxford,  partly  in  reward  for  The 
Rambler,  in  time  to  be  printed  on  the  title  page 
of  the  Dictionary—  as  a  pompous  affected 
writer  who  never  used  a  short  Engjish  word, 
if  he  could  find  a  long  Latin  one  to  put  in 
its  place.  The  Rambler  and  other  worl^  pro- 
duced when  he  was  about  40  give  a  basis  of 
truth  to  this  opinion '  but  we  should  remember 
that  as  he  grew  older  and  after  he  had  had 
much  practice  as  a  racy  talker,  his  style  became 
simpler  and  stronger. 

The  last  number  of  The  Rambler  was  writ- 
ten when  Mrs.  Johnson  was  dying.  He  mourned 
her  loss  sincerely  through  32  years  of  widower- 
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tiood.  He  did  nM  lee  kef  dftiated  cbadcs  or 
hear  her  affected  gig^es ;  he  uw  only  an  ideal 
being  whose  death  left  faun  desolate.  No  one 
can  read  the  nameroui  referenoea  to  her  in  hts 
'Prayers  aad  Meditafions*  (1785)  wtihout  feel' 
ing  a  protound  respect  for  the  bbnded  man. 

During  the  years  between  1752  and  1759, 
that  is  between  The  Rambler  and  'Raraclos,* 
JohnKMi  not  on^  published  the  Dictionary, 
wrote  essay*  for  his  friend  Dr.  Hawke* worth's 
'The  Adventurer'  (1753-54),  wd  edited  and 
cootrtbated  to  the  Literary  Maeagine,  or  Unir 
vernl  Review  (1756-68),  but  alio  issued  pro* 

Ksats  for  the  edition  of  Shakespeare  he  nad 
t^  conten^latfld  (1756),  and  began  a  new 
sencs  of  ea^ji,  The  IdUr.  He  lazily  .pnt  ofi 
the  Shakespeare  until  a  taunt  by  the  satirist, 
Charles  Churchill,  in  'The  Ghost^>  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  cheating  tbe  snbscnben  who  had 
paid  ia  their  money  forced  him  to  go  to  wodc 
on  the  promised  e<litiaii,  which  finally  appeared 
in  1765.  Natnrally,  it  was  not  a  »oiltmicnt  of 
scbolarshiiK  ^at  it  contained  scone  sound  crit' 
■cism,  and  its  preface  has  lone  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  sensible  introductioas  to  the 
reading  of  Shakespeare  that  we  poMeti.  Th* 
Idler  ran  in  weekly  numbers  from  15  April  1758 
to  5  April  1760  on  Saturdays  in  NewberTyB 
'Universal  Chronicle.'  It  was  ccdlectcd  in  two 
Tolumea  in  1761  and  in. part  deserved  its  title, 
for  it  was  distinctly  less  panderavs  than  Tht 
RamMer. 

It  is  at  this  period  tkat  the  Johnson  who  has 
inqtressed  the  world's  imagination  as  *  man 
begins  dearly  to  emerge.  He  was  still  the  old 
impectuious  Johnson,  for  the  year  after  the 
Dictionary  appeared  he  was  twice  arrested  for 
debt.  But  he  was  slowly  improving  his  finances, 
and  be  was  gathering  around  him  friends  who 
were  better  than  riches.  He  liad  long  delisted 
in  taveni  clubs  where  he  met  queer  characters, 
such  as  the  forger,  Psalmanaier  (q.v.).  In 
1749  he  organised  a  club  of  his  own  at  the 
King's  Head,  whidi  included  Ba^unt,  Hawkes- 
wonh,  and  his  future  biographer.  Sir  John 
Mawlons.  Then  he  formed  frieadships  —  des- 
tined to  become  more  famous  because  '  they 
fignred  so  fiequendy  in  Bo«w«U— with  the  ao 
complished  Grecian  Bennet  Laoeton,  with  the 
Ray,  fashionable  'Tc^iam  BeaucTer^  with  Sir 
Toshua  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Bumey,  and,  a  trifle 
later,  with  Goldsmith  and  Burke.  An  humbler 
circle  of  friends  is  still  more  picturesque — to 
wit,  Ae  unfortunates  he  received  into  his 
gloomy  house  after  his  wife  died — blind  Miss 
Anna  Williams,  good  talker  but  peevish.  Robert 
Levett,  the  self-educated  physician  of  the  poor, 
to  whose  memory  Johnson  consecrated  one  of 
tile  most  patlietic  of  English  de^es — ^and  later, 
Airs.  Desmonlins  and  Uiss  Carmidnel.  These 
dependents,  as  was  natural,  qnarreled  tnnong 
themselves  and  harassed  their  benefactor.  An- 
other inmate  of  his  house,  of  whom  ym  fro- 
queirtly  hear,  was  his  Uack  servant,  Francis 
Barber. 

In  January  1759  Johnson's  old  mother  died 
at  Lichfield.  The  story  that  he  wrote  "Rassdas, 
Prince  of  At^ssinia,'  in  a  week,  to  pay  her 
funeral  expenses  is,  as  is  usual,  not  altogether 
accurate.  It  seems  to  have  been  begun  before 
her  death,  mainly  in  order  to  defray  the  cost 
of  a  visit  to  her.  When  publi^d,  it  became 
the  most  popular  of  his  writings,  and  it  still 
has  readcTE  and  ranks  as  a  classic,  altbou^  a 
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ponderous  one.  It  lias  little  namtive  interest, 
lacks  the  atmosphere  of  tbe  East,  presents  us 
with  personages  rather  than  with  persons,  and 
makes  them  talk  in  an  impossibly  magniloquent 
style;  yet,  when  all  deductions  are  made,  it  re- 
mains not  only  a  strong  atbdc  tmon  the  fashion- 
able  shallow  Dptimism  of  the  day  wiiich  John- 
son detested,  but  also  one  of  the  most  manly 
utterances  on  tlie  evils  of  Ufe  and  the  courage 
needed  to  combat  them  that  has  ever  been  beard 
from  an  English  moralist  In  literary  ability 
Johnson  was  inferior  to  Voltaire,  whose  witty 
'Candide,'  by  a  curious  ooincidcnce,  attacked 
the  optimists  almost  contemporaneously  with 
'Rasselas*;  but  in  moral  force  the  advant^^e 
was  entirely  on  Johnson's  side. 

Three  years  after  <Rassdas>  began  its  long 
Ufe  in  ninnerous  editions  and  translations,  John- 
son's own  life  was  almost  entirely  changed.  In 
July  1762,  despite  his  famous  uncomplimentary 
dennition.  of  'pension,*  he  accepted  one  of  £300 
per  annum.  He  was  independ«it  enough  to  be 
able  to  aSord  being  sligfatly  inconsistent,  and  he 
did  not  promise  to  support  the  Tory  govenunent 
in  return  for  its  favors.  Pensioned  or  unpen- 
sioned  he  would  have  taken  'his  reactionaiy 
position  on  American  affairs,  whether  or  not  he 
would  have  written  his  unfortnnate  'Taxation 
no  Tyranny*  (1775),  just  as  naturally  as  he 
to<^  part  m  e^osing  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost 

His  pension  gave  Johnsoa  full  opportnmty 
to  indulge  his  constitutional  sluggishness.  He 
conld  afford  to  write  only  now  and  then,  to  lia 
in  bed  till  the  afternoon,  to  spend  the  evening 
at  a  tavern  laying  down  the  law  to  his  hearers. 
Thanks  partly  to  his  genius  for  conversation 
and  friendshu>,  partly  to  his  rooted  dislike  of 
solitude,  he  grew  to  be  more  and  more  of  a 
dub-man,  as  the  word  was  then  understood,  and 
it  was  in  this  ciqiadty  rather  tban  as  a  produc- 
tive man  of  letters  that  he  became  the  literary 
dictator  of  his  time.  As  Macaulay  remarks, 
between  1765  and  1775  Johnson  publitlied  onlv 
what  it  would  scarcely  have  taken  him  a  week 
to  write  if  he  had  been  working  at  his  old  rale 
of  speed.  Instead  of  writing  he  talked,  and 
K^en  he  oame  forward  again  as  an  author,  the 
vigorous   English  of  bis  conversation   got   the 


of  die  famous  dub  which  for  nearly  20  years 
hdd  weekly  or  fortnightly  meetings  at  the 
Turk's  Head,  Sobo.  Besides  Johnsoiij^  its  chief 
members  were  Refolds,  Burke,  Goldsmith, 
(gibbon,  Garrick,  Sir  William  Jones,  and,  last 
btrt  not  least,  James  Boswell,  whom  Johnson 
caused  to  be  elected  ear^  in  1773.  Langton, 
Beauderc,  Bi^op  Percy,  Fox,  and  others  nearly 
or  quite  as  distinguisiied,  were  also  members. 
It  is  perhaps  not  so  nmising  that  these  men 
admitted  Boswell  at  Johnson^  sdicitation  as 
that  Johnson  should  have  tolerated  the  bibulous, 
gossiping  little  man,  who  hailed  from  a  pari  of 
Great  Britain  for  whidi  the  sturdy  English 
moralist  had  always  professed  a  great  dislike. 
The  matter  can  no  more  he  settled  by  explana- 
tion than  Johnson's  infatuation  with  Mrs.  Por- 
ter. .  Boswell,  with  all  his  faults,  must  have 
been  amusing,  and  his  devotion  to  his  master 
doubdess  tottdied  that  essentially  kind  though 
rough  personage.  At  any  rate,  posterity,  which 
owes  so  much  to  Boewell.  has  no  occasion  to 
harshly  either  of  Ifee  apparently  ill- 
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assorted  frieiKls.  It  is  better  to  Pnnetnber  that; 
although  several  other  members  of  the  dub 
wrote  books  tfaat  have  stood  tlie  wear  and  tear 
of  time  more  successfully  than  most  of  Joiu- 
son's  wrkings  have  done— Burke,  Goldsmidi 
and  Gibbon,  for  example,  and  Boswell  himself 
—  the  fact  chat  Johnson  dominated  such  men 
speaks  volumes  for  his  essential  greatness  as 
a  man.  Mere  dictatorial  rudeness  atid  other 
qualities  natural  to  an  Ursa  Major,  as  the  ^et 
Gray  used  to  denominate  him,  are  not  sufficient 
to  explain  the  phenomenon. 

Boswell  is  not  the  only  person  who  lives  in 
literature  because  he  was  once  associated  with 
Johnson.  Henry  Thrale,  the  brewer,  and  his 
bright,  gay  wife  are  mainly  .  remembered,  be- 
cause after  1?64  J(^n»on  passed  much  of  his 
time  at  the  brewery  in  Southwark  and  at  their 
villa  at  Strealfaam,  leavinff  his  new  house  in 
Fleet  street  to  be  occupied  in  the  'main  by  the 
f^ueer  recipients  of  his  bounty  already  men- 
tioned. He  now  becamt  somewhat  more  pol' 
ished  in  his  manners  and  enjoyed  the  society 
of  such  interesting  women  as  Fanny  Bumey 
(Mme,  D'Arblay,  q,v.),  Hannah  More  (q.v.), 
Mrs.  Montagu  and  Mrs.  Carter.  The  literaiy 
lion  in  sudi  company  presents  a  picture  very 
different  from  that  of  the  adventurer  wandering 
the  streets  with  Savage.  Boswell  gives  ao 
many  interesting  pictures  of  the  later  Johnson 
that  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  most  striking.  The 
interview  with  Georse  III  was  a  great  event 
in  the  life  of  so  loyal  a  subject  It  took  friatx 
in  Februaiy  I?67.  His  softerang  down  in  the 
presence  of  that  amusing  radical.  John  Wilkes, 
showed  faim  in  a  still  happier  light.  His  ex- 
cursions, whether  with  Boswell  or  the  Thrales, 
to  the  Hebrides  (im),  to  Wales  (17?4)  and 
to  France  (1775)  — to  say  nodiins:  of  viMts  to 
his  old  friends  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  had 
their  share  with  time  in  mellowing  bis  charac- 
ter and  widening  his  outlook  upon  men  and 
institutions.  'A  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles,^ 
the  account  he  gave  of  his  visit  to  Scotland 
with  Boswell,  upon  which  the  latter  wrote  a 
more  sbrightly  oook.  would  have  given  far 
more  offense  to  the  Scotch  i£  it  had  been  writ- 
ten two  decades  earlier.  It  was  published  in 
177S,  the  year  Oxford,  following  Dublin  hy  10 
years,  made  him  a  doctor,  ana  is  a  dignified 
jind  worthy  book;  but  it  is  probably  chiefly  re- 
membered because  in  it  JcAnson  severely  han- 
dled James  Macphcrson  of  Ossian  fame,  a  fact 
which  led  to  Macpherson's  challen^ng  him,  and 
to  Johnson's  pui^cnasing  a  stout  stidiL  whidi  he 
did  not  have  occasion  to  use  on  his  challenger. 

Two  years  later  — Easter  Eve  1777  — a  com- 
ratitee  representing  many  of  the  best  London 
booksellers  called  upon  Johnson  to  ask  him  to 
furnish  introductions  to  a  proposed  series  of 
i-orks  of  the  English  poets  since-  the  Res- 


auently  increased  by  i200  by  the  booksellers), 
look  off  his  lethargy  and  hy  1781  had  finished 
the  most  famous  -of  his  boola,  the  'Lives  of  the 
English  Poet5,>  which  appeared  (collected)  in 
10  small  volumes  (1779.  1781).  "ITib  latest  vrork 
was,  in  literary  merit,  by  far  his  best.  Hbi  was 
in  sympathy  with  most  of  the  poets  he  had  to 
treat,  he  had  amassed  through  reading  and  gos- 
sip much  information  about  ihem,  he  had  mel- 
lowed with  age,  the  common  sense  and  sound 
motality,  which  are  the   best  features  of  his 


_____!,  had  ftdl  chance  to  display  themselves, 
and  his  style  was  no  longer  ponderous  and  un- 
idiomatic.    The  life  of  Milton  was  marred  by 

Kejudice,  reli^ous  and  polhical,  as  well  as  t^ 
■ioi  appreciation  of  suchapoemas  *Lycidas,> 
the  life  of  Gray  was  uttsymtnthetic  and  inade- 
quate; but  the  chief  lives,  such  as  those  of 
Cowley,  Addison,  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope  and 
Savage,  left  little  to  be  desired,  and  many  of  the 
minor  sketches  were  intelligent,  to  the  point, 
ami,  not  infrequently,  faumoroiu  in  a  somewhat 
grim  fashion.    In  short,  the  book  well  deserves 


of  death  and  his  increasing  infirmities  of  gout 
and  asthma,  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  were 
very  painful.  -  A  break  with  Mrs.  Thrale  in 
conseciuence  of  her  attachment  to  the  Italian 
Pioczi,  whom  she  married  in  ITM,  led  to  his 
goin^  back  to  his  house  in  Fleet  street,  to  re- 
criminations and  bad  temper  trying  both  to  him 
and  to  her,  and  finally  to  his  last  letter  to  her, 
which  is  psahetic  in  Ae  extreme.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  l>^he  had  a  paralytic  stroke;  recover- 
ing, he  tried,  more  or  less  m  vain,  to  forget  his 
miseries  in  his  clubs,  old  and  new.  He  visited 
Oxford  with  Boswellj,  flans  were  formed  to 
get  him  to  Italy,  but  failed-  and  in  November 
1784  he  entered  upon  his  last  illness.  Phyw- 
cians  and  friends  served  him  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  his  fear?  of  death  subsided,  and  after 
bravdy  tmdergoing  operations  and  giving  many 
pi<oof9  of  his  unfeigned  piety,  he  died  peace- 
fulljr  on  13  Dec.  1784.  Seven  days  later  he  was 
huned  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Johnson's  massive  figure  and  disfigured  face, 
bis  swaying  badcward  and  forward,  nis  mutter- 
ing prayers  to  himself,  his  touching  all  the  posts 
he  passed,  his  bad  manners  at  table,  his  25  and 
less  cups  of  tea,  his  slovenliness,  his  near-si^t- 
edness  —  all  his  moral  and  pfa]rncal  peoilianties 
are  known  wherever  BoswcU  is  read.  We  do 
not  so  frequently  recall  his  generosity  in  mak- 
ing advances  after  a  quarrel,  his  love  of  chil- 
dren, his  chivalry  toward  women,  his  loyalty 
to  his  friends,  his  charity  to  the  poor,  his  hatred 
of  tyranny  in  every  form.  We  remember  hii 
prejudices  and  superstitions  without  recalling 
the  fact  that  he  ttdterited  than  in  larite  meas- 
ure. By  insisting  upon  his  ecoentrictties  we 
tend  to  overlook  his  splendid  triumfih  over  bod- 
ily infirmities  and  social  drawbacks  that  would 
'have  quelled  a  less  resolute  spirit.  Johnson  at 
bottom  was  of  heroic  mold  —  courageous,  ten- 
der, large-minded,  sound-hearted.  His  pecul- 
iarities make  him  .picturesque ;  study  oi  ^ 
character  and  his  career  reveals  him  to  have 
been  truly  great  as  a  man.  As  a  man  of  letters 
he  is  also  great,  through  his  inflnence  upon  the 
literature  of  his  period,  through  his  services 
to  lexicography,  throuf^  the  solid  intelligence 
and  morality  of  his  essays  and  'Rasselas,' 
throu^  the  sanity  of  his  best  critidsm,  and 
throufjh  the  vitality  of  his  biographical  sketches. 
But  as  a  writer  of -books  that  are  judged  sdicty 
on  their  intnnsic  merits  of  style  and  substance 
J<rfinson  can  scarcely  be  termed  great.  His 
complete  works  have  been  but  rarefy  reprinted 
in  the  tnst  80  years  and  are  little  read.  As 
an  essayist  and  letter-writer,  and  poet,  he  is 
not  in  the  bluest  class;  'Rasselas'  is  found  to 
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be  heavy  reading  by  most  people;  the  'Lives 
of  the  Poets'  are  perused  in  their  entirety 
l)y  but  few.  Boswell  does  much  more  to  pre- 
serve Johnson's  fame  than  tfae  great  Doctor's 
own  writings;  but  the  value  of  these  is  easily 
underestimated,  and  Boswell's  'bioRiapfay  would 
not  have  been  such  a  KTeat  book  if  J-ohnson 
had  not  been  such  a  great  man.  See  Lives  or 
THE  Poets;  Rambles,  The;  Rasselas;  VANrnr 
OF  Human  Wisres. 

BibUagraphy.— Good  editions  of  BosweU's 
'Life  of  Samuel  Johnson'  are  by  G.  BirU>eck 
Hill  (6  vols.,  Oxford  1887)  and  by  Roger  Ing- 
pen  (2  vols.,  New  York  1909).  Other  editiuis 
o£  importance  are  those  by  Malone  (6th  edition 
of  the  work,  1811),  Croker  (llHi  edition,  1831; 
revised,  1835),  Percy  Fitigerald  (1874),  Rev. 
Alexander  Napier  (1884).  Other  sources  of  in- 
formation are  the  biography  by  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins (1787),  Arthur  Murt*ys  'Essay  on  the 
Life  and  Genius,  etc.'  (1792),  Mrs.  Pioiii's 
^Anecdotes'  (1786),  and  her  'Autobiography' 
(1861),  the  Diary  of  Mme.  D'Arblay  (I84I, 
now  edited  anew  by  Austin  Dobson),  and,  in 
general,  books  dealinif  with  the  chief  men  of  the 
time.  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Burke,  etc.  Consult 
also  the  sbort  lives  by  Leshe  Stephen  ('Eng- 
lish  Men  of  Letters,'  London  1879).  and  Col. 
F.  Grant  ('Great  Writers,'  ib.  1887);  Dennis, 
J.,  'Dr.  Johnson'  (New  York  1905) ;  Raleigh, 
W.  A-,  'Bamuel  Johnson'  (Oxford  1907)  ;  id., 
<Si3c  Essays  on  Johnson'  (ib.  1910)  ;  Shorter, 
C.  K.,  'Immortal  Memories'  (New  York  1907)  ; 
Piozii,  H.  L.  T.,  'Dr.  Johnson's  Mrs.  Thrale' 
(ib.  1910);  Broadley,  A.  M..  'Dr. Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Thrale'  (ib.  1910)  ;  Bumey,  F.,  'Dr. John- 
son  and  Fanny  Burney'    (ib,    1911);    Bailey, 


Birrell,  Carlyle^  Macaulay  and  Leslie  Stephen. 
Consult  also  Birkbcck  Hill's  'Dr.  Johnson  and 
His  Friends'  (1878),  and  'Johnsonian  Miscel- 
lanies' (1897),  and  Whitwell  Elwin's  'Some 
Brfiteenth  Century  Men  of  Letters'  (1902). 
Johnson's  works  were  edited  by  Hawkins  m 
1787  in  11  volumes  (to  which  two  volumes 
edited  by  Stockdale  were  added  later).  Sev- 
eral editions  by  Arthur  Murphy  followed  (1792, 
1796,  etc.),  then  two  by  Chalmers  (1810,  1816), 
and  finally  in  1825  came  the  best,  the  Oxford 
edition  in  11  volumes,  edited  by  F.  P.  Walesby 
and  containing  Che  Parliamentary  Debates. 
Johnson's  'Letters,'  save  those  included  in  Bos- 
well's  were  edited  by  Birkbeck  Hill  in  1892 
(2  vols).  Reprints  of  separate  works  have  been 
very  numerous,  of  late  chiefly  for  school  use. 
The  best  editions  of  'Rasselas'  are  those  by 
Birkbeck  Hill  (1887),  and  O.  F.  Emerson 
(1895).  The  'Lives  of  the  Poets'  were  edited 
by  Peter  Cuningham  in  1854,  by  Mrs.  Napier 
in  1890  and  by  Arthur  Waugh  in  1896;  but 
these  have  been  superseded  by  the  monumental 
edition  of  Birkbeck  Hill  (3  vols..  1905).  Mat- 
thew Arnold  edited  six  of  the  lives  in  1878. 
William  P.  Trent, 
Professor  of  Ettglisk  Literature,  Columbia  Uni- 

JOHNSON,  Snaiuel,  American  preacher 
and  author:  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  10  Oct.  1822;  d. 
North  Andover.  19  Feb.  1882.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1842,  and  from  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  in  1846.  He  joined  no 
religious  de        '      ' 


with  a  Unitarian  church  in  Dorchester  was  not 
settled  as  a  minister  until  1853,  when  he  estab- 
lished in  Lynn,  Mass..  an  independent  society, 
with  which  he  remained  till  1870,  then  with- 
drew to  complete  studies  of  many  years,  the  re- 
stilts  of  which  appeared  later  in  his  publica- 
tions. With  Samuel  Longfellow  (q.v.)  he  com- 
piled a  'Book  of  Hymns'  (1846)  and  'Hymns 
of_  the  Spirit'  (1864).  Some  of  his  own  in- 
spiring hymns  in  these  books  are  now  found  in 
the  collections  of  various  denominations.  His 
critical  study  'The  Worship  of  Jesus*  (1868), 
written  in  accordance  with  his  views  of  uni- 
versal religion,  is  described  by  O.  B.  Frothing- 
ham  as  'perhaps  the  most  penetrating  and  up- 
lifting essay  on  that  subject  in  any  language.* 
He  [printed  notable  essays  on  reli^on,  reform, 
etc,  in  The  Radical  and  other  periodicals.    His 

freat  work  'Oriental  Religions,'  including 
India'  (1872),  'China'  (1877)  and  'PersiaT 
(1885^ — the  last  containing  an  introduction  and 


calls  his  "purely  humanistic  point  of  view.* 
His  philosophy  was  highly  transcen denial ;  but 
being  versed  in  many  languages,  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  schools,  and  with  the  results 
of  history,  literature,  science  and  criticism  in 
every  department.  'Oriental  Religions,'  in  the 
task  of  writing  which  scholars  have  compared 
his  competence,  ^tience  and  thoroughness  with 
the  same  qualities  in  Darwin,  has  taken  its 
place  among  (he  most  learned  and  liberal  con- 
tribiHions  to  the  study  of  comparative  religion 
and  civilisation.  Prof.  E.  J.  Eiie!,  the  Carman 
Orientalist,  wrote  of  'Johnson's  pre-eminent 
merits  as  the  historian  of  universal  religion,* 
and  F,  Max  Miiller  paid  him  tribute  as  the 
finder  of  *a  religion  behind  all  religions.*  His 
'Theodore  Parker*  (1890)  is  a  profoundly 
s]nritna)  interptelation  of  that  preacher  and 
reformer,  whose  work  on  the  intellectual  side 
was  surpassed  by  Johnson's,  while  on  the  moral 
aide,  as  in  the  anti'slavery  conflict,  they  stood 
as  equal  comrades.  A  little  volume  of  John- 
son's hymns,  with  other  poems,  was  pubhshed 
in  1899.  Consult  Longfellow,  'Lectures,  Essays 
and  Sermons  by  Samuel  Johnson,  with  a 
Memoir'  (Boston  1883).  'This  volume  con- 
tains some  of  Johnson's  best  papers,  including 
brilliant  lectures  on  'Swilrerland'  and  'Flor- 
ence' the  outgrowth  of  searching  observations 
in  Europe,  'Equal  Opportunity  for  Woman,' 
'Labor  Parties  and  Labor  Reform,'  and  an 
illuminative  essay  on  'Transcendentalism.' 

JOHNSON,  Sunnel  WUBsm,  American 
chemist:  b.  Kingsboro  N.  Y.,  3  July  1830;  d. 
1909.  He  studied  at  Vale  Scientific  School  and 
the  universities  of  Leipzig  and  Munich.  In 
18S6  he  became  professor  of  analytical  chem- 
istry in  the  Sheffield  Scicnlifie  School  of  Yale. 
taught  agricultural  chemistry  there  1857-75,  and 
from  1875  to  1896  was  professor  of  theoretical 
and  agricultural  chemistry,  becoming  in  1896 
professor  emeritus.  He  was  director  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
from  1877  to  19)9.  In  1858  he  was  made  chem- 
ist to  the  State  Agricultural  Sodely,  in  which 
capacity  he  issued  an  important  series  of  papers 
on  commercial  fertilizers  and  allied  subjects. 
He  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  1S78  was  president  of  the 
American     Chemical     Society.     He    publislied 
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'Essays  on  Peat  MUck  and  Commercial 
Manures>  (1859);  'How  Crops  Feed'  (1870); 
<Peal  and  Its  Uses'  (1866);  *How  Crops 
Grow'  (1868),  and  edited  Fresenius'  'Quanti- 
tative Chemicai  Analysis>   (1864,  1875,  1883). 

JOHNSON,  Thomas,  American  states- 
men: k  Saint  Leonard's,  Md.,  1?32;  d.  1819. 
He  studied  law  at  Annapolis,  was  elected  to 
the  first  Continental  Ongress  (1774).  was 
again  sent  to  Congress  in  1/76,  moved  the  ap- 
pointment of  Washington  as  commander-in- 
chief,  and  in  the  same  year  became  brigadier- 
general  of  Maryland  militia,  going  to  Washing- 
ton's relief  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  In  1777 
he  was  chosen  governor  of  Mainland,  remaining 
in  office  until  the  close  of  1779,  and  rendering 
important  services  to  the  Continental  Congress 
and  its  forces.  In  1780  he  entered  the  pro- 
vincial congress  and  the  house  of  delegates,  in 
1781-87  was  in  the  Continental  Congress,  where 
he  supported  the  Constitution  and  was  a  mem- 
ber 01  the  Maryland  Convention  which  ratified 
that  instrument  in  1789.  In  1791  became  an 
associate  justice  of  (he  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  later  declined  the  office  of  chief 
justice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  co 
which  laid  out  the  city  of  Washingto 

JOHNSON,  Thomu  Gary,  American 
theologian;  b.  Fishbok  Hill,  Va.,  9  July  1859. 
He  was  graduated  at  Hampden -Sidney  College 
iimZ)  and  took  diplomas  in  Latin,  Greek  and 
mathematics  (1883-84)  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  then  graduating  in  theology  (1887) 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Virginia.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis  at  Austin  (Tex.)  Theolc^cal 
School  (1889-90),  and  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  1890,  becoming  pastor-elect  "ot  the 
Third  Church,  Louisville,  Ky.  (1890-01).  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Va.,  filling 
chairs  of  English  Bible  and  pastoral  theology 
(1891-92),  ecclesiastical  history  and  pohty 
(1892-13),  systematic  theology  smce  1913.  He 
wrote  'History  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church'  (1894)  ;  'John  Calvin  and  the  Genevan 
Reformation'  (1900) ;  'Life  and  Letters  of 
Robert  Lewis  Dabney'  (1893)  ;  'Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Benjamin  Morgan  Palmer*  (1906); 
'Virginia  Presbyterianism  and  Religious  Lib- 
erty' (1907)  ;  Introduction  to  Christian  Mis- 
sions' (1909)  ;  'Baptism  in  the  Apostolic  Age' 
(1912). 

JOHNSON,  Thomas  Loftin,  American 
tapitalist  and  muaicipal  reformer:  b.  George- 
town, Ky..  18  July  1854;  d.  Oeveland,  Ohio,  10 
.^ril  1911.  He  was  clerk  in  a  street  railway 
office  (1869-75),  and  invented  several  street  rail- 
way devices,  included  the  Johnson  rail  and  a 
fare  box ;  became  owner  of  a  street  railway  in 
Indianapolis  and  later  .acquired  lai^  interests 
in  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Brooklyn ;  he  was 
also  interested  in  iron  manufacture  in  Cleve- 
land. He  disposed  of  his  railway  properties 
and  became  prominent  in  politics  as  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  known  as  an 
advocate  of  the  single  tax  and  public  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities.  His  plans  for  municipal 
ownership  attracted  nation-wide  attention. 
Though  opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
he  supported  Bryan  tn  1896  and  1900,  and  the 
State  convention   which  he  controlled  tinani' 


a  member  of  Ckmgress, 
1901  he  was  eltxted  mayor  ol  Cleveland,  and 
was  re-eleUed  (903,  1905  and  1907.  He  trans- 
formed the  city  government  by  introducing  sev* 
eral  radical  reforms.  He  was  an  advocate  of 
three-ctnt  street  railway  fares.  In  1903  he  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  gnvemor  of  Ohio, 
bvt  was  defeated.  He  quitted  public  life  in 
1910.  Consult  his  autobiography,  'My  Stoiy,' 
edited  by  E.  J.  Hauscr  (New  York  1911). 

JOHNSON,  Virginia  Wal«fl,  American 
novelist:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  28  Dec.  1849. 
Since  1875  she  has  lived  in  Florence,  Italy.  Her 
publications,  mainly  for  young  folk,  include 
'Kettle  Oub  Series'  (18TO)  ;  'Travels  of  an 
American  Owl'  (1870) ;  'Joseph  the  Jew' 
(1873) ;  ;A  Sack  of  Gold'  (1874) ;  "The  Cat- 
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Famalls  of  Tipton'  (1885);  'Tulip's  Place' 
(1886);  'Miss  NancVs  Pilgrimage'  (lfW7\- 
'The   House   of   the   Musician'    (1887)  ; 


'Miss    NancVs    Pilgrimage'    (1887); 
use   of   the   Musician'    (1887);    ''The 
World's     Shrine'     (1902)  ;     <A     Lift 


Road*  (1913);  and  other  fictions  and  several 
descriptive  worics,  such  as  'Genoa,  the  Superb' ; 
'The  Lily  of  the  Amo' ;  Lake  Como' ;  'Many 
Years  of^  a  Florence  Balcony'    (1911). 

JOHNSON,  Sir  WiUiam,  British  super- 
intendent-general of  Indian  affairs  in  North 
America :  b.  Smithtown,  County  Meath,  Ireland, 
1715;  d.  near  Johnstown,  N.  V.,  11  July  1774 
His  uncle,  Sir  Peter  Warren,  offered  his 
nephew  the  management  of  his  entire  property 
in  New  York,  if  the  latter  would  undertake  its 
improvement  and  settlement.  Johnson  accepted 
the  offer  and  in  1738  established  himself  upon  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk, 
about  25  miles  from  Schenectady,  which  Sir 
Pc(er  had  called  Warrensburgh.  In  addition 
to  the  settling  and  improving  of  the  country, 
he  embarked  in  trade  with  the  Indians,  whom 
he  always  treated  with  perfect  honesty  and  jus- 
tice. He  became  a  master  of  their  languagr, 
speaking  many  of  their  dialects  as  perfectly  as 
the;^  did  themselves  and  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  hehefs  and  customs.  He 
was  adopted  by  the  Mohawks  as  one  of  their 
own  tribe,  chosen  a  sachem  and  named  Wari- 
aghejaghe.  or  Warraghiaghy,  "he  who  has 
charge  of  affairs."  In  1744  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  1746  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  for  Indian  affairs.  In 
1750  he  became  a  member  ot  the  provincial 
council.  In  1754  be  attended  as  one  of  the 
delegates  from  New  York  the  congress  of  Al- 
bany and  also  the  great  council  held  with  the 
Indians  on  that  occasion,  at  which  they 
stron^-ly  urged  his  reappointment  as  their  super- 
intendent. At  the  council  of  Alexandria,  U 
April  1755,  he  wassent  for  by  Braddock  and 
commissioned  by  him  "sole  superintendent  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Six  United  Nations,  their  al- 
lies and  deijendents."  He  was  also,  pursuant  to 
the  determination  of  that  council,  created  a 
majar-^enera!  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
provincial  forces  destined  for  the  expedition 
against  Crown  Point,  At  the  head  of  these 
forces,  in  September  17SS,  he  defeated  Baron 
Dieskau  at  Lake  George.  This  victory  saved 
the  colony  fnjm  the  French  and  Johnson  re- 
ceived the  thanks, of  Parltamail  for  his  vic- 
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lory,  was  voted  £5.000  and  on  27  Nov.  17S5,  cre- 
ated a  baronet  of  Great  Britaia.  On  his  arrival 
at  Lac  Saint  Sacrament  a  few  days  before  this 
battle,  he  gave  1o  it  the  name  of  Lake  Geoi^c, 
*not  only  in  honor  of  his  majesty,  but  to  assert 
his  undoubted  dominion  here.*  In  March  1756 
he  received  from  George  11  a  commission  as 
■colonel,  agenL^  and  sole  superintendent  of  the 
afiairs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  other  northern 
Indians.^  He  held  this  oBice  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  In  1758  wai  present  with  Abercrombie 
at  Ticonderoga.  General  Prideatix  led  the  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Niagara  in  1759.  John- 
son was  second  in  command  and  upon  the  d^ath 
of  Prideaiuc,  before  that  fort,  succeeded  to  the 
comtnand  in  chief.  Widi  npward  oi  1.000  In- 
dian allies  he  continued  the  siege  with  great 
vigor  and  Cut  to  pieces  the  Frcncli  army.  He 
led  the  same  Indian  alliea  the  following  year 
in  the  Canadian  expedition  of  Amherst  and  wa« 
present  at  the  capilulatian  of  Montreal  and  the 
surrender  of  Canada  to  the  British  arms  in  1760. 
The  war  was  now  at  an  end  and  the  king 
granted  to  Sir  William  for  bis  services  a  traft 
of  about  100,000  acres  of  land,  north  of  the  Mo- 
hawk. In  1/64,  [he  country  being  at  peace  and 
ihe  Indiana  perfectly  contented.  Sir  William 
erected  Johnson  Hall,  a  large  wooden  edifice  still 
standing.  The  village  of  Johnstown,  with  stores, 
an  inn,  a  courthouse  and  an  Episcopal  church 
was  soon  laid  out.  In  1772  it  became  the  shire 
town  of  Tryon  County.  Johnson  lived  in  the 
style  of  an  old  English  baron  of  former  days 
and  exercised  a  liberal  hospitality.  In  1768  he 
concluded  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix",  He 
wrote  'The  Language,  Customs  and  Manners 
of  the  Six  Nations,'  published  in  Proceedings 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia 
(1772)  and  his  letters  have  great  historical 
value.  Consult  'Calendar  of  the  Sir  William 
Johnson  Manuscripts,*  compiled  by  Day  (Al- 
bany 1909)  ;  Buell,  'Sir  William  Johnson'  (New 
York  1903)  ;  Griffis,  'Sir  William  Johnson  and 
the  Six  Nations'  (Lb.  1891);  Stone,  'Life  of 
Sir  William  Johnson'   (2  vols..  Albany  1865). 

JOHNSON,  WilUam,  American  jurist:  b. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  27  Dec  1771;  d.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y,  11  Aug.  1834.  He  was  graduated  (1790) 
at  Princeton,  then  entered  the  law  ofhce  of  the 
celebrated  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and 
was  admitted  (1793)  to  the  bar.  He  repre- 
sented Charleston  at  the  State  legislature  till 
1798,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Ckiramon  Pleas.  In  ISM  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson appointed  him  associate  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  CourL  He  was  an  ad- 
herent to  the  JeHerson  political  principles  but 
was  firm  in  all  matters  respecting  his  reading  of 
the  law.  This  brought  him  into  collision  with 
the  President  in  the  celebrated  "Embargo"  act, 
which  he  declared  illegal  and  he  belonged  to 
the  minorily  in  the  matter  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina nullification  proceedings.  He  found  op- 
position to  him  50  strong  that  he  had  to  leave 
the  State  for  a  time,  gomg  (1832)  to  western 
Pennsylvania,  then  to  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  where 
he  died.  He  wrote  'The  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Major-Gcncral  Nathaniel  (jreene' 
(1822),  and  in  1826  he  published  a  eulogy  on 
Adams  and  Jefferson, 

JOHNSON,    Williani    Samuel.    Americar 
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Samuel  Johnson  (q.v.),  first  president  of  King's 

College  (Columbia  University),  New  York. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1744  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  practised  in  the  New  York 
and  Connecticut  cotirts,  in  1761  and  1765  rep- 
resented Stratford  in  the  Connecticut  general 
assembly,  or  lower  house,  and  to  the  latter  year 
was  a  Connecticut  delegate  to  the  Stamp-act 
congress  at  New  York.  In  1766  he  became  a 
member  of  the  governor's  council  or  upper 
house  of  Ihe  Connecticut  legislature,  in  1766~7I 
was  in  England  as  special  agent  for  the  colonir 
in  defense  of  its  trile  to  land  obtained  from  the 
Mohegan  Indians,  in  1771  re-entered  the  cotm- 
cil,  and  for  a  time  in  1772  was  a  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  colony.  After  Lexington, 
he  was  a  member  of  a  committee  sent  to  Gen- 
eral Ga^  on  the  unsuccessful  mission  of  in- 
(juiring  into  possible  means  of  peace.  Opposed 
to  the  Revohition,  be  remained  in  private  life 
during  its  progress,  but  in  1784-^  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  in  I787-.89  sat 
in  the  Connecticut  assembly,  in  1787-1800  was 
president  of  Columbia  College,  and  from  1789  to 
1791,  when  be  resigned,  was  the  first  United 
States  senator  from  Connecticut.  He  resigned 
the  college  presidency  in  1800  because  of  fail'  ' 
ing  health  and  retired  to  Stratford.  Oxford 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L,  in  1766l 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son during  bis  stay  in  London,  and  later  cot- 
lesponded  with  him.  His  letters  to  the  govertiors 
of  Connecticut  during  his  residence  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  published  in  the  'Collections' 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  5th 
series.  Vol.  IX  (Boston  1885).  Consult  Beards- 
ley,  'Life  of  William  Samuel  Johnson'  (Bos- 
ton 1876). 

JOHNSON,  William  WooUey,  American 
mathematician :  b.  Owego,  N.  Y„  23  June  1841. 
He  was  graduated  (1862)  at  Yale  University, 
receiving  (1868)  the  degree  A.M.,  and  served 
on  the  siaflf  of  the  United  States  Nautical  Al- 
manac Office  (1862-64),  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  at  Annapolis  <  1864-70), 
and  professor  of  mathematics  at  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, Ohio  (1870-72),  and  Saint  John's  College, 
Maryland  (1872-Sl),  retumir^  to  the  United 
Slates  Naval  Academy  in  1881.  He  was  made 
also  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  navy  from 
1913.  He  has  written  'An  Elementaxy  Treatise 
on  the  Integral  Calculus'  (1881)  ;  'Curve  Trac- 
ing in  Cartesian  Co-ordinates'  (1884);  'The 
Theory  of  Errors  and  Method  of  Least  Squares' 
(1890);  'Treatise  on  Differential  Equations' 
(1889);  'Theoretical  Mechanics'  (1901);  'Trea- 
tise on  Differential  Calculus'  (1904)  ;  'Dif- 
ferential Equations'  (1906);  monographs  on 
mathematics;  'Treatise  on  Integral  Calculus' 
(1907)  ;  'An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Dif- 
ferential Calculus'  (1908). 

JOHNSON,  BoaweU's  Life  of.  Boswell's 
'Life  of  Johnson'  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
biographies.  Apart  from  its  intrinsic  literary 
worth,  it  is  of  historical  importance  in  that  it 
marks  a  culminating  point  m  the  general  de- 
velopment of  biography.  From  the  lime  of 
Plutarch,  and  before,  writers  had  been  striving 
to  set  forth  and  follow  proper  methods  of  life 
writing.  Boswell  summed  up  and  exemplified 
all  the  pm^epts  of  past  method  and  gave  to  the 
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world  a  model  of  biography.  It  is  not  going 
too  far  to  say  that,  since  the  publication  of  [be 
'Life  of  Johnson'  in  Ma.y  1791.  all  worth  while 
biographies  have  followed,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  general  method  employed  by  Boswell ;  thai 
they  have  been,  in  short,  mere  variants  of  the 
'Johnson.'  It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Bos- 
well's  work  mas  both  a  culmination  and  an  iii- 


Id  addition  to  its  importance  as  a  landmark 
in  the  general  history  of  biography,  the  'Life 
of  Johnson'  is  one  of  the  tew  classic  Enj^ish 
lives.  Many  critics  of  high  rank  pronounce  il 
the  greatest  in  the  language.  Although  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  thai  the  'Life'  has  exerted  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  course  of  English 


point  of  view,  it  may  be  classed  as  the  greatest 
of  such  works  in  the  language.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  four  or  five  greatest ; 
that  only  such  works  as  Locfchart's  'Life  of 
Scolt,'  Trevejyan's  'Life  of  Macaulay,* 
Froude's  'Life  of  Cariyle'  and  Allen's  'Life  of 
Phillips  Brooks'  may  be  put  in  the  same  class 
with  it. 

The  biography  is  affected  by  certain  limita- 
tions under  which  Boswell  worked.  In  the  first 
place,  he  did  not  meet  Johnson  until  16  May 
1763,  when  the  sage  was  nearly  54  years 
old.  In  consequence,  about  one-hfth  of  the 
'Life'  is  concerned  with  the  54  years;  the  re- 
mainder with  the  21  years  during  which  Bos- 
well knew  Johnson.  It  was  not  the  struggling 
and  obscure,  but  the  retired  and  famous  John- 
son that  Boswell  knew  and  recorded.  Croker 
calculated  that  Boswell  met  Johnson  on  276 
days,  including  the  period  of  the  tour  to  the 
Hebrides  —  a  time  sufficiently  brief,  indeed,  to 
enable  one  to  write  one  of  the  most  intimate 
biographies  in  existence.  Furthermore,  Bos- 
well was  a  man  of  strong  prejudices ;  he  dis- 
liked to  have  Johnson  show  attention  to  others 
and  could  scarcely  brook  bein|;  outshone  in  any 
company.  It  is  to  his  prejudices  that  wc  must 
lay  the  account  for  his  attitude  in  the  'Life' 
toward  such  people  as  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Mrs, 
Pioiii  and  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

The  greatness  of  Boswell's  work  is  the  joint 
result   of   the   subject,  the   biographer  and   the 

[ilan.  Johnson  was,  perhaps,  England's  greatest 
iterary  dictator  and  possessed  an  individuality 
more  interesting  than  anything  he  ever  wrote. 
In  the  sum  of  his  qualities  and  characteristics, 
he  was  a  type  of  the  English  race.  Boswell 
had  the  qualities  requisite  to  a  faithful  deltnea- 
lion  of  such  a  subject.  He  combined  strict  re- 
gard for  truth  with  intense  devotion  to  his  task, 
unsparing  zeal  in  the  face  of  stem  rebuffs,  will- 
ing sacrifice  of  his  own  dignity  —  whenever 
d  necessary,  and  a  dramatic  instinct 


lutohiographical :  as  far  as  he  was  able.  6os~ 
well  allowed  Jphn&on  to  reveal  himself  by  means 
of  conversation,  letters  and  extracts  from  other 
written  and  printed  documents.  In  addition,  he 
included  letters  written  to  Johnson  and  the 
opinions  of  Johnson's  contemporaries,  with  the 
result,  to  adapt  the  words  of  Carlyle,  that  he 
showed  "what  and  how  produced  was  Johnson's 
effect  on  society ;  what  and  how  produced  was 
the  effect  of  socicq-  on  him."     Boswell  never 


made  the  mistake  of  lapsing  into  sheer  adula- 
tion :  "l  profess,"  he  plainly  asserted,  "to  write, 
not  hu  panegyric,  which  must  be  all  praise,  but 
his  life;  which,  great  and  good  as  he  was,  must 
not  be  supposed  to  be  entirely  perfect.*  Bos- 
well says  that  he  followed  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  Rev.  William  Mason  in  the  'Life  of  Thomas 
Gray.'  One  has  but  to  read  Mason's  dull  and 
colorless  work  to  appreciate  the  triumph  of  Bos- 
well's genius ;  to  learn,  in  fact,  of  how  little 
comparative  imiwrtance  is  mere  plan  apart 
from  actual  genius  for  writing  biography.  It 
is  true  that  Boswell  employed  no  methods  that 
had  not  been  used  by  biographers  as  far  back 
as  Plutarch;  indeed,  be  refers  to  Plutarch  as 
"the  prince  of  ancient  biographers,"  and  any 
reader  can  determine  for  himself  how  mucli 
Boswell  took  to  heart  Plutarch's  statement  that 
it  is  not  "always  in  the  most  distinguished 
achievements  that  men's  virtues  or  vices  may 
be  best  discerned;  but  very  often  an  action  of 
small  note,  a  short  saying,  or  a  jest,  shall  dis- 
tinguish a  petson's  real  character  more  than 
the  greatest  sieges  or  the  most  important  bat- 
tles." In  the  matter  of  recoriKng  conversation, 
and  of  representing  events  dramatically,  Bos- 
well has  had  no  superior  among  biographers. 
The  'Life'  portrays  Johnson  from  many  an- 
gles and  vindicates  the  proud  assertion  made 
by  Boswell  in  a  letter  to  William  Temple:  «I 
am  absolutely  certain  that  my  mode  of  biog- 
raphy, which  gives  not  only  a  hiitory  of  John- 
son's visible  progress  through  the  world,  and  of 
his  publications,  but  a  view  of  his  mind  in  his 
letters'  and  conversations,  is  the  most  perfect 
that  can  be  conceived,  and  will  be  more  of  a 
Life  than  any  work  that  has  yet  appeared.* 

•What  we  want  in  a  biopraphy,"  wrote  Wil- 
liam Ewart  Gladstone  in  his  Quarterly  Review 
article  on  Trevelyan's  'Life  of  Macaulay,'  "and 
what,  despite  the  etymology  of  the  title,  we 
very  seldom  find,  is  life.  To  fulfil  its  idea,  it 
must  have  in  it  the  essential  quality  of  move- 
ment. .  .  .  Neither  love  .  .  .  nor  for- 
get fulness  of  self  will  make  a  thorou^ly  good 
biography,  without  this  subtle  gift  of  tmi>arting 
life.  By  this  it  was  that  Boswell  established 
himself  as  the  prince  of  all  biographers.* 
Gladstone  has  but  voiced  the  general  sentiment 
of  a  century  and  a  quarter.  What  the  tuog- 
rapher  saw  and  heard  and  knew  he  recorded 
faithfully;  Johnson  lives  and  moves  and  speaks 
in  our  presence.  Boswell  was  wise  enough, 
however,  to  do  more  than  merely  record  facts; 
he  interpreted,  and  his  artistic  interpretation  of 
Johnson,  while  ever  subject  to  the  censure  of 
being  only  'an  aspect  of  the  truth  seen  from  one 
partictilar  point  of  view,*  has  survived  the  dou- 
ble test  of  time  and  critidsih,  and  has  earned 
the  palm  which  is  awarded  only  to  true  artistry. 
One  sure  evidence  of  Boswelfs  skill  in  grada- 
tion and  in  creating  the  illusion  that  one  has 
always  known  Johnson  is  the  fact  that  few 
readers  ever  notice  that  almost  the  whole  of 
the  book  deals  with  the  last  2!  years  of  the  sub- 
ject's life.  Limitations  the  work  may  have; 
supplemented  as  it  may  he,  however,  by  read- 
ings from  Mrs.  Piorzi's  'Anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Johnson,'  Fanny  Burner's  'Diary,'  the  'Life' 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  or  from  an^  other  of  the 
numerous  lives,  sketches  and  critical  articles 
that  have  accumulated  during  more  than  a  cen- 
tury.    Boswell's  Johnsoo  is  the  Johnson  that 
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Ae  vroffld  knowi,  the  only  JiduuDti  that  the 
world  is  likely  to  know  intimately  as  long  as 
the  English  lan^naee  endures  and  men  maiiv 
tain  an  interest  tn  the  vigorous  personalities  of 
English  literature.  Those  who  would  actually 
know  Johnson  and  obtain  *a  view  of  literature 
and  literary  men  in  Great  Britain  for  near  half 
a  cenluiy  during  which  he  flourished,"  must 
go  directly  to  BosweU's  ^eat  work.  For  it,  there 
can  be  no  subsiiiuie.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
place  of  BosweU's  work  in  the  development  of 
biography  consult  Dunn's  'English  Biography* 
<ch.  5), 

Waldo  H.  EJunn. 

JOHNSON  CITY,  Tenn.,  city  in  Wash- 
ington County,  on  the  Southern  and  other  rail' 
roads,  106  miles  north  of  Knoxville.  Its  ele- 
vated location  and  pictUTes<)Ue  mountain  scen- 
ery make  ii  a  favorite  summer  resort  for 
Southern  people.  Here  are  located  the  monn- 
tain  branch  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  and 
the  East  Tennessee  Stale  Normal  School.  The 
manufacturing  interests  include  iron  furnaces. 
rolling-mills,  machine  shops,  tanneries  and 
brickmakin^  plants,  cigar,  box,  table  and  furni- 
ture factones,  a  tannery  and  several  wood- 
working establishments.  The  dty  was  settled 
in  1870  and  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  1897, 
by  a  mayor  and  council  elected  biennially.  The 
city  owns  the  waterworks.    Pop.  10,143.  ■ 

JOHNSON  CKASS.  See  Gkasses  in  the 
United  Sta-tcs. 

JOHNSON'S  ISLAND,  Ohio,  an  island 
located  at  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  Bay,  over- 
looking Lake  Erie,  about  a  mile  long  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide.  The  island  was  used  during 
the  Civil  War  as  a  prison  for  captured  Con- 
federates. It  was  an  ideal  spot  for  a  prison 
post.  No  prisoner  was  ever  knowm  to  escape 
from  it  The  pounds  were  enclosed  within  a 
fence  12  feet  high,  with  a  platform  top,  upon 
which  sentinels  paced  to  and  fro,  day  and  night. 
To  the  north  Lake  Erie  stretches  away  for  SO 
miles ;  on  the  east,  separated  by  three  mites  of 
water,  lies  Sandusky,  while  west  and  south  of 
the  island  are  broad  stretches  of  Sandusky  Bay. 
The  island  was  used  almost  exclusively  as  a 
prison  for  officers,  the  total  number  confined 
there  from  lirst  to  last  aggregating  over  15,000, 
The  first  prisoners  were  taken  there  in  April 
1862  and  in  September  1865  the  last  of  them 
were  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette  and  Johnson's 
Island  was  abandoned  as  a  prison  post,  llie 
men  confined  on  Johnson's  Island  represented 
the  flower  of  the  diivalry  of  the  South.  They 
were  largely  professional  men  and  planters, 
among  them  being  many  who  were  prominent  in 
science,  literature  and  art. 

JOHNSTON,    AXbcrt    Sidner.    American 

fneral:  b.  Mason  County,  Ky.,  3  Feb.  1803; 
Shiloh,  Miss..  6  April  1862.  General  Johns- 
ton had  bul  a  brief  career  in  the  Confederate 
army  and  the  first  part  of  that  career  was  one 
of  great  <Usaster  and  consequently  of  severe 
criticism ;  but  he  fell  <^u  die  field  of  ^lory"  at 
Shiloh,  and  not  a  few  endorse  the  opinion  of 
President  Davis  that  he  was  the  greatest  gen- 
eral whom  the  war  produceiL  Descended  from 
a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors,  he  obtained 
his  literary  education  at  Transylvania  Univer- 
sitv  and  was  graduated  at  West  Point  30  June 
1636,  being  number  e^ht  in  a  brilliant  class  of 


which  Jcflerson  Davis  was  a  member.  He  wa» 
brevclted  second  lieutenant  in  the  2d  Infan- 
try, transferred  to  the  6th  Infantry  in  1827,  wu 
regimental  adjuunt  from  1828  to  1832,  aide  to 
General  Atkinson  a  year,  and  acting  assistant 
adjutant-general  to  Illinois  volunteers  during 
the  Black  Hawk  War  — in  all  of  which  posi- 
tions he  showed  the  qualities  of  an  accom- 
plished st^er.  He  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  United  States  array  31  May  1834,  having 
determined  to  settle  in  Texas  and  cast  in  bis 
fortunes  with  the  *Lone  Star»  Republic. 

The  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  fought  21 
April  1636,  and  soon  after  Johnston  arrived  in 
Texas  and  enlisted  as  a  pnvate  soldier  In  the 
Texan  army.  His  merit  soon  brought  him 
promotion  and  he  was  made  adjutant-general  of 
the  Army  of  Texas  and  not  long  after  briga- 
dier-general and  chief  commander  of  the  army 
in  the  place  of  Gen.  Felix  Houston.  As  a  re- 
sult of  jealousy  growing  out  of  this  promo- 
tion there  was  an  unfortunaie  duel  between 
Houston  and  Johnston,  in  which  the  latter  was 
wounded.  He  continued  in  command  of  the 
Texan  army  until  1838,  when  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  In 
1S39  he  led  an  expedition  against  the  hostile 
Cherokee  Indians  and  in  a  battle  on  the  Neches 
defeated  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter. 
He  used  all  of  his  abilities  and  wide  influence 
in  brining  about  the  annexation  of  Texas  lo 
the  United  States,  and  promptly  enlisted  when 
the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  being  colonel  of 
a  re^ment  of  Texas  volunteers.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished in  various  battles,  especially  at  Mon- 
terey, where  he  had  three  horses  shot  from 
under  him  and  was  highly  complimented  by 
General  Butler,  on  whose  staff  be  was  serving. 

On  3]  OcU  1849  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor  paymaster  in  the  United  Stales 
army,  with  the  rank  of  major  and  when  the  ZA 
Cavalry  regiment  was  farmed  he  was  appointed, 
3  March  1855,  its  colonel  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  old  classmate  and  lifelong  friend, 
Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  at  that  lime  the  able 
and  efficient  Secretary  of  War.  In  1857  he  was 
put  in  command  of  an  expedition  to  Utah  to 
force  the  Mormons  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  Stales  government  and  overcame 
great  difHcuIIies  and  showed  such  ability  and 
tact  in  the  delicate  mission  that  he  was  made 
brevet  brigadier-general  When  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  broke  out  General  Johnston 
was  in  comnvtnd  of  the  depariment  of  the  Pa- 
cific, but  he  very  promptly  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  with  a  small  party  made  his  way 
across  the  plains,  passing  through  New  .Orleans 
and  reached  Richmond  on  2  September,  where 
he  had  a  cordial  reception  and  was  made  a  full 
general  and  assigned  to  the  comtnand  of  the 
department  of  Kentucky,  whither  he  went  at 
once,  beginning  the  ahle  and  eSicient  discharge 
of  his  duties  there. 

It  could  not  be  published  at  the  lime  that 
he  had  a  force  barely  20,000  to  defend  that  long 
line  against  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  and  he  was  severely  criticised  in  the 
newspapers  for  not  being  more  a^^essive  and 
when  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  fell  and  he 
was  compelled  to  fall  hack  and  abandon  lo  the 
enemy  so  large  a  section  of  Confederate  ter- 
ritory ihat  abuse  and  severest  criticism  were 
heaped  upon  him,  he  was  deaounced  as  incom- 
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petent  and  his  removal  from  comntand  was  de~ 
manded.  President  Davis  calmly  said;  "It 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  is  not  a  general,  then  I 
have  none  (o  put  in  his  place.'  He  wrote  his 
old  friend  a  noble  letter,  and  Johnston  replied 
in  the  same  spirit,  concluding  with  this  senti- 
ment: "The  test  of  merit  m  my  profession, 
with  the  people,  is  success.  /(  is  a  hard  rule, 
but  I  thirih  it  right.  If  I  join  this  corps  to  the 
fortes  of  General  Beauregard  (I  confess  a 
hazardous  experiment),  then  those  who  are  now 
exclaiming'  against  me  will  be  without  an  ari^u- 
ment.'*  He  alluded  to  his  plan  of  uniting  with 
Beauregard  to  strike  Grant  before  Buell  and 
Mitchel  could  join  him,  and  in  pursuance  of 
which  plan  he  marched  trwn  Corinth.  Miss.,  on 
3  April,  intending"  to  attack  Grant  at  Pittsburgh 
Landing,  or  Shiloh  Church,  20  miles  off  on  4 
April.  There  was  delay  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  troops  so  that  tne.  attack  could  not  be 
made  until  the  morning  of  the  6th,  but  with  his 
40,000  men  Johnston  attacked  Grant's  30,000 
with  such  impetuosity,  skill  and  dash  that  the 
Federals  were  driven  back  at  eveiy  point,  were 
huddled  together  at  Pittsburgh  Landing  and 
there  seemed  to  be  lacking  at  2.30- p.m.  only  one 
.  more  vigorous  advance  to  annihilate  Grant's 
army.  But  just  at  this,  moment  the  great  com- 
mander who  had  just  remarked  to  one-  of  his 
Staff :  "The  victory  is  ours.  We  shall  soon 
water  our  horses  in  the  Tennessee  River.*  was 
struck  by  a  minie  ball  in  his  leg,  and.  bled  to 
death  in  IS  minutes.  In  the  confusion  which 
followed,  the  advance  was  not  made.    Beaurc- 

fard  (who  had  been  ill  in  his  ambulance  all 
ay  and  did.  not  appreciate  the  real  situation) 
ordered  the  Confederate  lines  to  fall  back. 
Buelt  and  MItchcl  came  up  that  night  with  5S,000 
fresh  troops,  and  thus  the  fruits  of  Johnston's 

freat  victory  were  lost  and  the  next  day  tiie  Con- 
ederates  were  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Corinth. 
No  nobler  eulogy  could  be  pronounced  on 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  than  that  of  President 
Dav-is  in  a  special  message  to  the  Confederate 
Congress,  in  which  he  said :  "Without  doing 
injustice  to  the  living,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  our  loss  Is  irreparable.  Among  the  shining 
hosts  of  the  great  and  good  who  now  cluster 
around  the  banner  of  our  country,  there  exists 
no  purer  spirit,  no  more  heroic  soul  than  that 
of  the  illustrious  man  whose  death  I  join  you 
in  lamenting.  In  Jiis  death  he  has  illustrated 
the  character  for  which,  through  life,  he  was 
conspicuous  —  that  of  singleness  of  purpose  and 
devotion  to  duty  with  his  whole  enermes.  Bent 
on  obtaining  the  victory  which  he  deemed  es- 
sential to  his  country's  cause,  he  rode  on  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object,  forgetful  of  self, 
while  his  very  life  blood  was  fast  ebbing  away. 
His  last  breath  cheered  his  comrades  on  to  vic- 
tory. The  last  sound  he  heard  was  their  shoul 
of  victory.  His  last  thought  was  his  country, 
and  long  and  deeply  did  his  country  mourn  its 
loss.' 

It  is  scarcely  extravagant  to  say  that  had 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  lived  the  victory  at  Shi- 
loh would  have  been  complete,  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  campaign  in  the  West  would  have 
been  changed,  and  with  Lee  in  Virginia  and 
Johnston  in  the  West,  the  result  of  the  war 
might  have  been  different.  The  monument  to 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  in  New  Orleans  is  one 
Df  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country  i  he  is 


buried  in  Ausdn,  die  cajntal  of  his  adopted 
State.  Consult  toe  biogr^hy  by  his  son,  W.  F. 
Johnston,  'Life  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston' 
'Now  York  1878). 

J.  Wit  Jones, 
Author  and  Lecturtr. 

JOHNSTON,  Alexander,  American  his- 
torian: b.  Brooklyn,  L.  1.,  29  April  1849;  d, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  21  July  1889.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  in  1870. 
stutUed  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1876.  He  did  not  practise,  however,  and  was 
professor  of  jurisprudence  and  political  econ- 
omy at  Princeton  University  from  1883  till  his 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  'History  of 
American  Polities'  ( 1879) ;  'Connecticut :  a 
Study  of  a  Commonwealth- Democracy'  (1887)  ; 
'History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools' 
(1886);  and  ^llie  United  States:  its  History 
and  Constitution,'  reprinted  from  the  'Encyclo- 
pKdia.6ritannica'  (1887). 

JOHNSTON,  Alexander  Kdtb,  Scottish 
cartographer:  b.  Kirkhill,  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
28  Dec,  1804;  d.  10  July  1871.  His  first  import- 
ant work,  the  'National  Atlas,'  was  published 
in  1843.  At  the  sn^estion  of  Humboldt,  he 
vistled  Germany  andgathered  material  for  his 
'Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena'  (1848- 
56),  and  his  'Royal  Atlas  of  Geography'  (1861) 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  minutely  ac- 
curate atlases  ever  published  up  to  that  lime. 
His  son  of  ihe  same  name  fb.  1844;  d.  28  June 
1879)  continued  his  fathers  enterprises;  and 
died  whilst  leading  an  important  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  the  head  of  Lake  Nyasia. 

JOHNSTON,  Annie  Fellows,  American 
author:  b.  Evansville,  Ind,,  1863;  sister  of  Al- 
bion Fellows  Bacon  (q.v.).  She  is  one  of  two 
noted  sisters,  daughters  of  Rev.  Albion  Fel- 
lows. She  was  educated  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  qnd  early  went  into  hterature  and 
became  known  as  a  writer  of  stories  for  young 
people.  Her  husband,  W.  L,  Johnston,  dying 
in  1892.  she  was  thrown  upon  ihe  resources  of 
her  pen,  and<  thereafter  she  produced  in  ra^d 
succession  juvenile  stories  flial  became  very 
popular  and  are  still  extensively  read  Among 
these  stories  are  'Big  Brother'  (1893);  'The 
Little  Colonel'  (1895),  which  later,  on  account 
of  its  popularity,  gave  its  name  to  a  long  series; 
'A.Boyot  Galilee'  (1895);  'In  League  with 
Israel'  (1896)  ■  'Ole  Mammy's  torment' 
(1897) ;  'Songs  Ysame'  (with  her  sister  Al'bion 
Fellows  Bacon.  189^  ;  'Tlie  Gate  of  the  Giant 
Scissors'  (1898)  ;  'Two  Little  Knights  of  Ken- 
tucky' (1899)  ;  'The  Little  Colonel's  House 
Party'  (1900) ;  'The  Little  Colonel's  Hohdays' 
(1901);  'The  Little  Colonel's  Hero'  (1902); 
'aeely>  (1902) ;  'Asa  Holmes'  (1902) ;  'Is- 
lands of  Providence'  (1903)  ;  'Little  Colonel  at 
Boarding  School'  (1903);  'Little  Colonel  in 
Arizona)  (1904)  ;  'The  Quilt  that  Jack  Built' 
(1904) ;  'Little  Colonel's  ChT<istmas  Vacation' 
(1905);  'In  the  Desert  of  Waiting':  'Three 
Weavers' ;  'Mildred's  Inheritance' :  '^Maid  of 
Honor';  'The  Little  Colonel's  Knight  Comes 
Riding'  (1907) ;  'Mary  Ware'  (1908)  ;  'Legend 
of  the  Bleeding-  Heart'  ^1908) ;  'Keeping 
Tryst';  'Rescue  of  the  Princess  Winsome'; 
'The  Jester's  Sword'  (1909) ;  'Good  Times 
Book'  (1910)  ;  'Marr  Ware  in  Texas'  (1910)  : 
'Travelers    Five'     (1911) ;    'Promised    Land' 
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(1912) ;  'Miss  Santa  Qaiu  of  the  PuUmai*^ 
(1913)  ;  'Georxina  of  the  Rainbows'   (1916). 

JOHNSTON,  CbmrlM  Hivcn  Ladd, 
American  author:  b.  Washington,  17  July  1877. 
Edncated  at  Harvard.  TeatXer  of  Enelisb  at 
Harvard  University  1901-02;  instructor  in  Eng- 
ti^  and  lecturer  on  piiUtary  history  at  the 
Uassachnaetts  Institute  of  Technology  (19W- 
05).  Since  then  he  has  given  moat  of  his  at- 
tention to  literature.  Among  his  published 
works  are  'Little  Pil^imagts  among  the 
Women  Who  Have  Written  Famous  Books' 
(1901);  'Famous  Cavalry  Leaders'  (1906); 
■Famous  Indian  Chiefs'  (1909) ;  'Famous 
Scouts'  (1910);  'Famous  Privateersmen' 
(1911);  'Famous  Frontiersmen'  (1913);  'Our 
Little  Viking  Cousin'  (1916). 

JOHNSTON,  Christopher,  American  As- 
synologist:  b.  Baltimore,  2  Dec  1856;  d.  1914, 
He  studied  (1872-79)  at  die  University  of 
Viivinia,  receiving  the  M.A.  diploma,  then  at 
Umversity  of  Maryland,  where  (1880)  he  re- 
ceived M.D.  diploma.  In  1888  be  became 
special  student  of  Assyriology  at  Johns  Hon- 
Icins,  becoming  Fellow  in  Semidcs  (1889-91) 
and  Ph.D.  (1®4).  From  1880-88  fee  practised 
medicine,  devoting  much  study  to  ancient  and 
modern  laDguages.  He  was  (1891-94)  in- 
structor at  Johns  Hopkins,  then  (1894-99), 
associate  in  Semitics  and  associate  professor 
Oriental  history  and  archsoloio'  from  1899- 
1908.  He  wrote  'Epistolary  Literature  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians'  (1896),  and  edited 
'Ancient  Empires  of  the  East'    (1906). 

JOHNSTON,  Frank,  American  lawyer; 
b.  Raymond,  Miss..  31  Dec.  1843.    He  was  edu- 


fougbt  with  the  (Confederate  army  in  the  Civil 
War  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Big 
Black.  Since  1866  he  has  been  a  practising 
lawyer  and  in  1879  became  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  church.  From  1893  to  1895  he  was  at- 
torney-general of  Mississippi  and  since  1912  has 
been  first  assdstanl  attorney-general.  He  was 
a  delegate  from  his  State  to  the  Democratic 
National  Conventions  of  1872  and  1876.  In 
1875  he  brought  about  a  conference  which  set- 
tled the  Reconstruction  difficulties  in  Mississippi. 
In  lfB9  he  successfully  advocated  a  State  con- 
stitutional convention  to  consider  the  question 
of  suffrage.  Tliereafter  his  most  conspicuous 
public  services  were  in  connection  wilh  the 
abolishment  of  the  convict- leasing  system,  in 
both  Stale  and  counties.  He  -was  special  judge 
of  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  in  many  im- 
portant cases.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Hisldrieal  Society,  in  the  publication  of 
which  he  collaborated.  He  contributed  to  'The 
Catholic  Encyclopedia.' 

JOHNSTON,  Gabriel,  American  colonial 
governor  of  North  Carolina:  b.  Scotland,  1699; 
d.  I7S2.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  personal 
history.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Saint  Andrew's,  with  a  view  to  the  mmical 
profession,  which  he  seems  not  to  have  prac- 
tised. He  was  for  a  while  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Saint  Andrew's,  and  then 
removed  to  London,  where  he  was  enga^d 
with  Pulteney  and  BoUngbroke  in  writing 
for  the  Craftsman.  By  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Wilmington  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  North  Carolina,  and  took  me  oath  of  oflice 


M  Brunnvick,  2  Nov.  1734.  He  was  the  aUcat 
and  most  successful  of  al!  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors, holding  the  reins  of  power  t^  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Consult  Ashe.  'History  of 
Xorth  Carolina'  (Vol.  I,  Chap.  19,  Greensboro, 
K.  C.  1908), 

JOHNSTON,  George  Ben,  Amencan  sur- 
geon; b.  Tazewell,  Va.,  25  July  1853;  d.  20  Dec 
1916,     He  stndied  at  the  University  of  Virginia 


(1876).  He  became  profess6r  of  surgery  i 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  surgeon  at  the 
Memorial  Hospital,  EUchmoiid,  at  Johnstoir- 
Willia  Sanatorium,  and  at  Abingdon,  Va.,  bos* 
pital.  He  acted  as  president  of  the  American 
Snrgical  Association  (1904^5)  and  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Virginia  (1897),  also  of  the 
Southern  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Associa- 
tioD  (1887)  and  is  an  ex-president  of  Rich- 
mond Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  etc. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  surgical 
journals. 

JOHNSTON,  Sis  Marry  HamUton,  Eng- 
lish traveler:  b.  London,  12  June  18Sa  He  wu 
educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  the 
Ro^  Academy  of  Arts,  traveled  in  North 
Africa,  1879-60,  and  Portuguese  West  Africa, 
and  the  Kongo  region,  1882-83.  He  .com- 
manded a  scientific  expedition  to  Mount  Kili* 
mwijaro  in  1884  and  has  held  various  consular 
posts  in  Africa.  He  has  published  'Essays  on 
the  Tunisian  Question'  (1880-81) ;  'The  River 
Kongo'  (1884);  'Kilimanjaro'  (1885);  'His- 
tory of  a  Sl3ve>  (1889)  ;  'Life  of  Uvuigfltoac> 
(1891);  'British  Central  Africa'  (1897);  'His- 
tory of  the  C!oloniiation  of  Africa  by  Alien 
Races'  (1899);  'The  Uganda  Protectorate' 
(1902);  'The  Nile  Quest'  (1903);  'Liberia' 
(1906);  'The  British  Empire  in  Africa' 
(1910J:  'Views  and  Reviews'  (1912);  'Com- 
mon Sense  in  Foreign  Policy'   (1913),  etc. 

JOHNSTON,  Henry  Pbelpa,  American 
historical  writer:  b,  1842,  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1862.  He  is  professor  of  history  in 
the  Ollege  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  is 
a  member  New  York  and  Connecticut  His- 
toric societies,  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety and  New  York  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
He  has  puWished  'The  Battle  of  Harlem 
Heights* ;  'Observations  on  Jud^  Jones' ; 
'Loyalist  History  of  the  Revolution*;  'The 
Yorktown.  Campaign';  'Biography  of  Nathan 
Hale*  (2  editions)  ;  'Campaign  around  New 
York  and  Brooldyn,  1776* ;  'Storming  of  Stony 
Point,  1779':  'Record  of  Connecticut  Soldiers 
in  the  Revolution' ;  'Correspondence  and  Pub- 
lic Papen  of  John  Jay'  (4  vols.)  ;  'Yale  in  the 
Revolution,'   etc. 

JOHNSTON,  Jamea  Steptoe,  American 
Episcopal  bishop:  h.  Church  Hill,  Miss..  9  June 
1843.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  served  as  2(1  lieutenant  in  the  Confeld- 
eratp  cavalry  during  the  Civil  War.  snbsequently 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  tne  bar.  After 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  took  orders  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  1869  and  after  holding  rec- 
torships at  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  six  years ;  Mount 
Sterling,  Ky.,  four  years;  and  Mobile,  Ala., 
eight  years  became  bishop  of  western  Texas  in 
January  1888  In  May  1913  he  retired  from 
active  service  and  turned  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  diocese  to  his  coadjutor,  and  is  now 
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serving  a  small  church  and  two  missions  in  the 
mountains  of  West  Texas. 

JOHNSTON,  John  Humphreys,  Ameri- 
can artist:  b.  New  York,  2  Nov.  1857.  He 
studied  art  in  New  York  as  a  pupil  of  La 
Farge,  and  in  Paris  under  Lefebre  and  Doucet. 
He  was  awarded  (18%)  the  Temple  ^old  medal 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  a  silver  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion (1900)  as  well  as  the  silver  medal  al  Buf- 
falo Exposition  (1901)  ;  gold  medal  at  Munich 
(1902)  ;  and  silver  medal  at  Saint  Louis  Ex- 
position (1904).  His  works  are. to  be  found 
m  the  calleries  of  the  Mus6e  de  Luxembourg, 
Paris,  the  Wilstach  Trust  Collection.  Philadel- 
phia, Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  etc.  He  is 
a  Chevalier  Legion  d'Honneur  (1901)  and  re- 
sides at  Venice. 

JOHNSTON,  Joseph  SfuAtstoa,  Amer- 
ican soldier;  b.  Cherry  Grove,  Va.,  3  Feb.  1807; 
d.  Washington,  D.  C,  21  March  1891.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829;  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Black  Hawk  and  Semi- 
nole wars.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  distin- 
guished himself  also  and  was  brevetted  major 
and  colonel  United  States  army  for  bravery  at 
Cerro  Gordo.  He  was  promoted  quartermas- 
ter-general of  the  army  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general in  June  1860,  but  resigned  his  com- 
mission when  Virginia  seceded.  He  was  then 
made  major-general  of  Virjrinia  volunteers  and 
later  full  general  in  the  Confederate  service, 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  21  July  1861,  where  he  personally  led  a 
chai^  with  the  colors  of  the  4tn  Alabama  regi- 
ment in  his  hands.  At  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks, 
31  May  1862,  Johnston  was  severely  wounded 
and  was  disabled  for  service  for  several  months. 
In  November  he  again  reported  for  duty  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Military  Department  of 
Tennessee.  In  the  operations  of  (Srant  before 
Vicksburg  he  did  everything  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  shutting  up  of  (^neral  Pemberton  In 
Vicksburg,  telegrahing  him  2  May:  "If  Grant 
crosses,  unite  all  your  troops  to  beat  him.  Suc- 
cess will  give  bacK  what  was  abandoned  to  win 
it."  Although  similar  orders  were  repeatedly 
sent  to  Pemberton,  they  were  disregarded ; 
Pemberton  allowed  himself  to  be  shut  up  in 
Vicksburg  and   the   siege   and   surrender  on  4 

July  followed.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
e  took  command  of  firagg's  army  at  Dalton. 
Ga.,  and  by  the  spring  of  1864  brought  it  to  a 
state  of  efficiency  which  it  had  not  previously 
had,  though  it  contained  only  45,(K)0  men  against 
Sherman's  98,797.  The  campaign  from  Dalton 
to  Atlanta,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  was  a  series 
of  severe  engagements  without  a  general  battle, 
Johnston's  friends  claiming  "the  retreat  had 
been  the  masterpiece  of  Johnston's  life  and  one 
of  the  most  skilful  and  successful  that  had  ever 
been  executed.*  On  17  July  1864  Johnston  was 
superseded  in  this.command  by  General  Hood. 
In  ihe  early  part  of  186S  he  was  several  times 
defeated  by  Sherman,  to  whom  he  surrendered 
at  Durham  Station,  N.  C,  on  26  April,  the  terms 
of  capitulation  resembling  those  granted  to  Lee 
at  Appomattox.  After  the  war  Johnston  en- 
gaged m  business,  and  was  member  of  Congress 
1876-78.  He  was  a  pallbearer  at  the  funerals 
of  Grant  and  Sherman.  He  was  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Railways  1885-89  and  the  au- 
thor of  *A  Narrative  of  Military  Operations 


DnvingtheLate  War>  (1874).    Consult  Hushes, 

'General  Johnjton'  (New  York  1893). 

JOHNSTON,  M«ry,  American  novdist: 
b.  Buchanan,  Botetourt  County,  Va..  21  Nov, 
1870.  In  1898  she  became  suddenly  famous 
through  her  'Prisoners  of  Hope:  a  Tale  of 
Colonial  Virginia,'  and  her  next  book,  *To 
Have  and  to  Hold>  (1900),  was  even  more 
popular.  She  has  since  ptd>lished  'Audrey' 
(1902) ;  'Sir  Mortimer'  (1904) ;  'The  Goddess 
of  Reason'  (1907);  'Louis  Rand>  (1908); 
<The  Long  Roll>  (1911);  'Cease  Firing' 
(1912) ;  'Hagar'  (1913)  ;  'The  Wilch»  (1914) ; 
'The  Fortunes  of  Garin'  (1915);  <Focs> 
(1918).  'Audrey>  and  'Sir  Mortimer'  were 
dramatized 

JOHNSTON,  Richard  Malcolm,  Ameri- 
can author:  b.  Powelton,  Ga.,  8  March  1822; 
d.  Baltimore,  Md.,  23  Sept.  1898.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Mercer  University  in  1841 ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1843;  and  began  practice 
in  Sparta,  Ga.,  the  same  year.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  literature  in  the  University  of  Georgia 
in  1857-^1  and  served  as  colonel  in  the  Con- 
federate service  during  the  Civil  War.  At  its 
close  he  established  a  boys'  boarding  school  at 
Sparta,  which  he  removed  in  1867  to  Baltimore 
and  of  which  he  was  the  head  for  many  years. 
His  publications  include  'Historical  Sketch  of 
Enghsh  Literature';  'Life  of  Alexander  H. 
Stephens'  (1883);  -Dukesborough  Tales' 
(1883)  ;  'Old  Mark  Langslon'  ;  'Ogeechee  Cross 
Firings'  (1889);  'Mr.  Absalom  Billingslea  and 
Other  Georgia  Folk*  (1887)  ;  'Studies  Literary 
and  Social'  (1891-92) ;  'The  Primes  and  Their 
Neighbors';  'Mr.  Billy  Downs  and  His  Likes.' 
The  usual  theme  of  his  longer  as  well  as  his 
shorter  fictions  is  the  life  of  the  middle  class 
Georgian  in  the  ante-bellum  period. 

JOHNSTON,  Robert  Mattcaon,  Ameri- 
can historian;  b.  Paris,  France,  11  April  1867. 
He  studied  in  France,  England  and  Germany, 
graduating  (MA.)  at  Cambridge  Universily 
(1889)  and  becoming  barrister-at-Iaw  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  London.  He  was  lecturer  on 
history  at  Harvard  and  Mount  Holyoke  col- 
leges (1904)  and  professor  of  history  at  Har- 
vard since'190S  ana  professor  of  history  at  Bryn 
Mawr  CoUece  (1907-08).  He  wrote  'The  Ro- 
man Theocracy  and  the  Republic,  1846-49' 
(1901);  'Napoleon;  a  short  biography'  (1904): 
'The  Napoleonic  Empire  in  Southern  Italy  and 
the  Rise  of  the  Secret  Societies'  (1904); 
'Memoirs  of  Malakoff'  (1907);  'American 
Soldiers'  (1907);  'French  Revolution'  (1909); 
'The  Corsican'  (1910);  'The  Holy  Christian 
Church'  (1912);  'Memoire  dc  Marie  Caroline, 
reine  de  Naples'  (1912)-  'Bull  Run'  (1913); 
'Arms  and  the  Race'  (191S).  He  is  editor  of 
The  Military  Historian  and  Economist. 

JOHNSTON,  Samuel,  American  lawyer 
and  statesman,  nephew  of  Gabriel  Johnston 
(q.v,):  b.  Dundee,^  Scotland,  15  Dec.  1733; 
d.  near  Edenton,  N.  C,  18  Aug-  1816.  His 
father,  John,  came  to  North  Carolina  in  1736, 
became  surveyor-general  and  acquired  large 
landed  estates.  The  son  chose  the  profession 
of  the  taw,  and  v&f.  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 
in  (iiowan  County  for  five  years  from  1767, 
and  served  there  also  as  naval  officer  under  the 
Crown.  Elected  to  the  assembly  in  1769  from 
the  first  he  esppused  the  popular  sid<;  and  in 
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1773  the  assembly  placed  bim  on  its  st^diiig 
oonunittee  of  inquiry  and  correspondence,  the 
oi^an  by  which  it  sou^t  to  co-operate  with 
the  other  provinces.  This  was  the  first  decisive 
Step  toward  revolution  taken  by  the  legislature 
of  North  Carolina.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  first  two  provincial  caneresses  in  this 
province.  The  3d  and  4th  met  at  his  summons, 
and  be  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  both. 
In  the  3d,  August  1775,  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  province  was  decided  on  and  the 
snpreme  executive  authority  was  entrusted  to 
a  provincial  council,  of  which  he  was  made 
the  chairman,  and  so  virtually  the  governor  of 
the  province.  In  September  1775  be  was  choseD 
treasurer  for  the  northern  district  of  North 
Carolina.  In  178I-S2  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  In  1787  he  was  elected 
goveriior  of  the  State,  and  in  17B3  presided 
over  the  convention  which  rejected  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which,  however,  he  supported  with 
all  bis  influence.  He  was  United  Stales  sen- 
ator 1789-93  and  iudge  of  the  Superior  Court 
1800-03. 

JOHNSTON,  William  DkwMin.  American 
Ubrarian:  b.  Essex  Center.  Vt.,  11  June  1871. 
He  was  graduated  (1893)  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, studied  (1893-94)  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  took  the  d^free  A.M.  at  Harvard 
(1897-98).  He  was  instructor  of  history 
(1894-97)  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
(1899-1900)  at  Brown  University.  He  was  as- 
sisUnt  (1900-07)  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
lecturer  on  bibliography  (1905-07)  at  Simmons 
College.  He  served  as  librarian  (1907-09)  at 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  at  Co- 
lumbia University  (1909-14),  Saint  Paul  Pub- 
lic Library,  since  1914.  He  has  written  'His- 
tory of  the  Library  of  Congress'  (1904),  and 
'Special  Collections  in  Libraries  in  the  United 
Stales'  (1912),  besides  contributii^  numerous 
articles  to  the  library  journals. 

JOHNSTON,  Williun  Proton,  American 
educator:  b.  Louisville  Ky.,  5  Jan.  1831;  d. 
Lexington,  Va,  16  July  iS99.  He  was  b  eon 
of  A.  5.  Johnston  (4,v.)  and  was  graduated 
ai  Yale  in  1852  and  from  the  Louisville  Law 
School  in  1853.  He  served  as  colonel  and 
aide-de-camp  to  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Con- 
federate army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  soon 
after  its  dose  became  professor  of  history  and 
literature  at  the  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, remaining  there  till  1877.  In  1880  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, and  after  its  union  with  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans,  in  1834,  was  president  of  that 
institution  till  his  death.  His  publications  in- 
clude 'Life  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston' 
(1877) ;  'The  Johnstons  of  Salisbury'  and 
,'The  Prototype  of  Ham]ei>  (1890). 

JOHNSTONE,  Scotland,  police  burf;^  and 
itiamifac luring  town  in  Renfrew^re,  on  the 
Black  Cart,  diree  and  one-halt  miles  west  by 
south  of  Paisley  and  11  miles  west  of  Glasgow 
.  by  the  Glasgow  and  Southern  Railway.  This 
busy  _  liKle  city's  ohief  industries  are  flax- 
spinning,  thread  manufacturing,  paper-making, 
brass  and  iron  founding.  It  has  coal  mines 
and  works  in  the  vicinity.  EldersUe,  said  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  is  but 
one  mile  to  the  east.    Pop.  12,000. 

JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y,  city  and  county- 
Mat  of  .Fulton  County,  on   CajaAati»  Credc, 


and  OD  the  Fonda,  J.  &  G.  Railroad,  44  miles 
northwest  of  Albany.  In  1771,  a  few  years 
after  its  settlement,  it  was  named  after  its 
founder,  Sir  William  Johnson,  whose  man- 
sion, built  here  10  years  earlier,  still  stands 
almost  as  it  was  left  by  him.  In  1808  Johns- 
town was  incorporated  as  a  village,  and  in  1895 
it  received  a  city  charter.  The  courthouse  and 
jail,  buill  by  'Sir  William  Johnson  in  1772,  oc- 
cupy with  Johnson  Hal!  an  interesting  place  in 
local  history.  The  city  has  a  public  library 
building  which  was  the  gift  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie. The  industries  of  Johnstown  include  a 
variety  of  important  manufactures,  chief 
among  which  are  those  of  gloves  and  mittens, 
knit  goods  of  different  kinds,  leather,  gelatin, 
lumber,  grist-mill  and  machine-shop  products, 
etc.  The  city  has  an  active  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  municipal  govcrnmeni  is  well  sup- 
ported 1)y  public  spirit,  and  the  city's  affairs 
are  efficiently  managed.  The  people  elect  the 
water  board  and  the  school  board,  and  the 
waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
city.    Pop.  10,875. 

JOHNSTOWN,  Pa.,  city,  Cambria  County, 
on  the  Conemaugh  River  and  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads,  about 
80  miles  east  of  Piiisburgh.  The  Little  Cone- 
maugh River  and  Stow  Creek  unite  at  Johns- 
town and  form  the  (.onemaugh  River.  The 
area  of  the  city  is  about  five  square  miles,  and 
the  valley  in  which  it  is  located  ranges  from 
1,148  feet  to  1*00  feet  above  sea-level.  Johns- 
town was  settled  in  1794,  was  incorporated  as 
a  borou^  in  1831  and  as  a  city  in  1SS9.  Its  situ- 
atton,  in  a  coal  and  iron  ore  region,  combined 
with  its  great  water  power,  has  made  it  an  im- 

fiortant  manufacturing  centre.  Fire-clay  and 
imesfone  are  also  found  in  the  vicinity.  Some 
of  its  industrial  estabhshments  are  the  CTambria 
Steel  Company  works,  where  about  16,CXX)  men 
are  employed,  the  Lorain  Steel  Company,  iron 
and  steel  works,  iron-plate  mills,  street-car  rail 
factory,  silk  mill,  planing-mills,  cement  works, 
furniture  factories,  potteries,  breweries,  brick- 
yards, machine-shops,  foimdries,  furnaces,  wire 
works,  leather  and  woolen  goods.  Some  of  the 
noted  public  buildings  are  the  Cambria  Free 
Library  a  new  $250,000  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the  Cone- 
maugh Valley  Memorial  Hospital,  ^  churches, 
the  city  hall  and  the  Tiigh  school.  The  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  parks  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  place. 

In  Grand  View  Cemetery  are  the  graves 
of  777  unidentified  dead  who  perished  m  the 
•Johnstown  Flood.*  This  disastrous  flood  oc- 
curred on  31  May  1889,  and  was  the  result  of 
the  destruction  of  a  dam  across  South  Fork, 
a  small  branch  of  the  Conemaugh  River.  Heavy 
rains  had  fallen  and  the  mountain  streams  of 
the  vidnily  had  become  roaring  torrents.  The 
dam  kept  hack  the  waters  of  Conemaugh  Lake, 
about  two  and  one-half  miles  long,  one  and  one- 
half  miles  wide  and  averaging  over  50  feet  in 
depth ;  in  some  places  the  water  of  the  lake  was 
100  feet  in  depth.  The  direct  distance  from  the 
city  was  about  12  miles,  but  along  the  river  the 
distance  was  five  or  six  miles  longer.  In  a 
very  short  time  after  the  dam  had  burst  the 
valley  was  flooded  and  Johnstown  and  several 
small  villages  were  under  water.  The  loss  of 
lives  was  2,205  and  the  loss  of  property  was 
estimated  to  be  about  $10,000,000.  Aid  for  the 
sufferers  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
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and  the  city  was  soon  rebuilt  and  its  industrin 
re-established.    Pop.  66.579. 

JOIQNBAUX,  zhwa-ny5,  Pierre,  French 
agranomtst  and  journalist :  b.  RulTey-lfs- 
Beaune,  23  Dec.  1815;  d.  Bois-Colombes.  25 
Jan.  1892,  He  was  educated  at  ficole  Centrale, 
Paris,  but  soon  went  into  tnijitant  politics  and 
was  sentenced  (1838)  to  four  years  imprison- 
ment for  participation  in  the  secretly  published 
L'Homme  Libre  paper.  In  )848  he  was  elected 
by  his  department  member  of  ihe  Constituent 
Assembly,  liien  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
He  issued  the  Feuille  du  Village  (1849-51),  an 
organ  of  republican  propaganda,  which  had 
great  success.  He  was  eKj>dled  in  consAquence 
of  the  coup  d'itat,  returmng  to  France  in  1859 
by  favor  of  the  general  amnesty,  and  devoted 
his  time  to  the  subject  of  agriculture.  He 
failed  of  election  for  Coie-d'Or  and  La  Sarlhe 
<1869),  but  was  sent  (1871)  to  the  National 
Assembly  for  Cote-d'Or,  which  ctMiatituenq" 
he  served  till  the  ejections  of  1889  when  he  re- 
fused the  candidacy.  Shortly  afterward,  at  a 
by-election,  he  was  made  senator.  During 
these  sessions  be  sat  on  tbe  benches  of  the  Ex- 
treme Left  and  occupied  himself  chiefly  on  agri- 
cultural matters.  He  wrote  numerous  books 
and  pamphlets  to  popularize  the  knowledge  of 
agriculture.  Among  his  works  are  'Diction- 
naire  d'a^culture  pratique'  (Paris  1855),  in 
coUalboration  with  Dr,  Moreau;  'Le  Livre  de  la 
Ferme'  (ib.  1861-64),  with  several  assistants. 
Just  previous  to  his  death  he  published  'Souve- 
nirs historiques'  (ib.  1891).  The  Versailles 
School  of  Agriculture  had  a  bust  made  in  his 
memory. 

JOINiniy,  the  industry  and  art  of  joining 
TTOod,  stone  or  metal  work  by  sawing,  planing, 
cross-culling,  etc.,  connecting  by  means  of  glue, 
framing,  nails,  cement  or  bolts,  and  fitting  the 
construction  for  the  internal  and  external  fur- 
nishings of  buildings,  ships  and  for  various  ar- 
ticles of  furniture,  etc.  In  woodwork,  grooving, 
tonguing,  mitering,  mortising,  molding  and  bead- 
ing, we3ge-cutting,  boring,  etc.,  are  performed 
by  means  of  a  power-tool  with  different  attach- 
ments called  the  joiner;  the  joiner's  gauge  is  a 
scribing  tool  used  to  make  a  mark  on  a  board 
parallel  to  its  edge,  while  the  facing  and  match- 
ing of  boards  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
long  bench  plane  called  the  joiner's  plane.  In 
carpentry  and  joinery,  in  architectural  stone 
and  structural  steel  work,  the  mold  or  the  place 
where  one  piece  of  timber,  stone  or  steel  is 
connected  with  another  is  called  the  joint.  See 
BuiuiiNc;  Cahinetmakinc;  Carpentby;  Bridge 
CONSTBUCTioN ;  Steel  Construction. 

JOINT,  in  anatomy,  an  articulation  or  con- 
■ection  between  bones.  Many  of  the  im- 
movable joints  are  so  close  in  their  union  that 
the  two  bones  practically  become  one,  as  in  the 
dovetailed  sutures  of  the  skull.  In  the  make-up 
of  a  movable  joint  there  are  the  two  bones,  and 
covering  the  surface  of  each  a  layer  of  tissue 
of  rubbery  consistency  called  cartilage ;  binding 
the  bones  together  are  firm  inelastic  bands  of 
tissue  called  ligaments.  Over  the  surface  of 
the  cartilage  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  liga- 
ments there  is  a  thin,  smooth  layer  of  tissue, 
the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  kept  constantly 
moist  with  an  oilv  fluid  to  prevent  friction. 
Joints  are  classified  according  to  the  variety  of 


motitvis  they  allow:  the  freest  is  the  ball-and- 
socket  joint,  as  seen  in  the  bip  and  shonlder. 
DiaeaaeB  of  Joints,! — Joint -diseases  are  dis- 
tinguidied  by  names  that  indicate  the  principal 
structure  involved  and  the  causes  of  disease. 
Where  the  cause  is  a  specific  disorder,  as  tuber- 
culosis, rheumatism,  syphilis  or  gonorrfatea,  the 
name  of  that  particular  malady  is  given  to  the 
intiammatian.  The  only  structure  of  a  joint  that 
is  apt  to  be  involved  alone  is  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, and  inflammation  of  this  structure  is 
called  synovitis.  Inflammation  of  all  the  joint- 
structures  is  called  arthritis,  and  where  the  bone 
is  the  primary  seat  of  the  trouble,  or  is  }>rin- 
cipally    involved,    the   name    osteo-arthritis    is 

Synovitiar— This  condition  results  from  in- 
juries (sprains,  bruises  and  wounds),  from 
overuse,  acting  as  an  injury,  and  from  poisons 
circulating  in  the  blood.  The  joint  is  painful, 
moves  with  greater  pain  and  ttiay  be  red  outside. 
Blood-serum  is  poured  out  and  the  synovial  sac 
is  distended.  (This  condition  constitutes  'water 
on  the  knee').  The  general  symptoms  and 
Eeverily  depend  on  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Ab- 
solute rest  of  the  joint  and  pressure  by  a  snug 
bandage  hasten  recovery.  When  such  injuries 
are  repeated,  or  when  the  inflammation  is  slight 
but  persistent,  painting  with  iodine  tincture  may 
be  of  value.  When  the  condition  of  inflamnia- 
tion  reaches  the  suppurative  stage  all  the  struc- 
tares  of  the  joint  are  involved  and  the  condition 
is  considered  imder  the  term  'arthritis.* 

ArthritiB  (non-ipedfic).— This  is  due  to 
the  extension  of  disease  of  contiguous  bone,  or 
it  may  result  from  wounds  or  in  the  course  of 
various  diseases.  The  joint  becomes  swollen, 
red,  very  painful  and  the  general  symptoms  are 
severe.  When  the  poison  is  sufficiently  virulent, 
suppurative  arthritis  results  and  the  pus  col- 
lects in  the  synovial  sac.  (See  Inflammation). 
In  this  condition  the  joint  becomes  "bogt^y,*  and 
the  poisoning  of  die  entire  system  is  so  severe 
as  to  warrant  the  most  radical  measures  for 
relief.  Opening  the  joint  and  allowing  the  es- 
cape of  the  pus,  with  thorough  cleansing,  laajf 
be  sutRcient,  or  the  limb  may  have  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. See  Arthhitie;  Arthritis  Divoruans; 
Goot;  Rheumatism;  Syphilis. 

Koock-knee.— This  is  a  deformity  of  the 
legs,  consisting  in  the  angular  projection  of  the 
knee  inward,  and  is  sometimes  called  ir»-knee. 
It  arises  in  children  learning  to  walk  who  are 
affected  with  rickets  (q.v.).  The  deformity  is 
due  to  the  faulty  grovrth  of  the  bones  whidi 
enter  into  the  joint.  In  early  life,  correction  of 
it  may  be  secured  by  splints  and  braces ;  but 
when  the  bones  become  less  pliable,  the  femur, 
the  tibia,  or  both,  may  have  to  be  severed  by 
chiseling  and  the  bones  held  in  the  normal  line 
by  plaster  casts  until  union  has  taken  place. 

Charcot's  Diseaae. —  The  peculiar  form  of 
arthritis  thus  named  occurs  in  the  course  of 
locomotor  ataxia,  the  knee-joint  usually  being 
the  one  affected.  The  joint  swells  painlessly. 
the  stnicfures  are  worn  away  and  the  function 
of  the  joint  is  lost. 

Spraina. —  These  are  wrenches  resulting 
in  more  or  less  stretching  or  laceration  of  liga- 
ments, hemorrhage  in  and  around  the  joint  and 
sometimes  the  displacement  of  tendons.  The 
part  usually  swells  at  once  and  movenent 
causes  severe  pain.    This  injury  may  doMly  re- 
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semble  a  i<uiit-fTSctnre.  Absolute  rest  of  the 
joint  must  be  insisted  upon,  as  synovitis  may 
follow.  Alternating  hot  and  cold  applicBtions, 
if  started  'early,  lessen  the  damage.  The  joint 
shonld  then  be  snugly  handaifed  and  Icept  so 
until  snellitif;  and  tenderness  ditappew. 

WonndB  of  Joints.—  Injuries  of  tUs  nature 
may  canse  damage  directly  to  the  structures  or 
by  infecting  the  joint  and  producing'  arthritis. 
Penetration  into  the  synovial  sac  is  indicatad  by 
an  escape  of  the  viadd  fluid. 

™    ■■    "-  -r 

irily  due  to  a  small  portion  of  cartUap^  bong 
bitten  oS  between  the  bones;  diis  piece  then 
floats  around  in  the  synovial  sac  and  causes 
trouble   when  the  bones  lock  toEithtT  on  it. 


brane  is  injured  and  is  apt  to  be  mildly 
flamed.  These  bodies  may  sometimes  be  felt 
throu^  the  skin  and  can  be  held,  by  holding 
ihe  joint  in  the  same  position,  until  an  ppening 
is  made;  but  ordinarily  when  the  attadcs  beconie 
so  frequent  as  to  be  unbearable  the  joint  has  to 
be  opened  and  searched. 

JOINT-SNAKB.    See  Glass-Snakb. 

JOINT  STOCK  BANKS.  See  Banks  and 
Bankikg  —  WoBij>'s  SvsTEMs. 


1   is   thai  a  Joint  stock  company     .   .  . 

jn  of  individuals  for  the  purposes  of 
profit,  possessing  a  common  capital,  being  di- 
vided into  shares,  of  which  each  member  pos- 
sesses one  or  more,  and  which  arc  «ransferable 
by  the  owner.  It  is  distinguished  from  ordi- 
nary partnerships  in  that  the  death  or  with- 
drawal of  an  ordinary  partner  brings  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  firm,  whereas  in  the  case  of  joint 
stock  companies  death  or  withdrawal  of  inter- 
est does  not  involve  dissolution.  The  members 
of  a  joint  stock  company,  contrary  legislation 
absent,  are  liable  for  all  debts  of  ^he  associa- 
tion the  same  as  partnership  members,  and  a 
similarity  cxiMs  respecting  other  essential 
features.  The  joint  stock  company  is  distin- 
guished from  a  corporation  inasmuch  as  in  the 
latter  case  its  shareholders  are  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  company  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
share  of  the  capital  sTock  actually  contriboted 
by  them,  whereas  members  of  a  joint  stock 
company  arc  liable  to  contribute  to  the  debts 
of  the  company.  With  these  exceptions  both 
forms  of  association  are  similar.  Statutory 
enactments  in  England  and  the  United  Stales 
have  been  pssEed  regulating  their  gwermneni. 
In  England  the  Companies  Act  of  1862  provides 
'any  seven  or  more  persons  associated  for  any 
lawful  purpose  may,  by  subscribing  their  names 
to  a  memorandum  of  association,  and  otherwise 
CDmpljfing  with  ^he  requisitions  of  the  act  in 
respect  to  registration,  form  an  incorporated 
company,  with  or  without  limited  liability,"  In 
cases  where  the  intention  of  the  company  is 
that  its  members  ^lall  be  subject  only  to  lim- 
iied  liability  the  word  •Limited"  has  to  be 
stated  in  the  company's  title.  Joint  slock  com- 
panieshaTe  tMcn  formed  in  large  numbers  un- 
der this  law  and  have  become  one  of  the  most 
"nportant  forms  of  commercial  expltntation  in 
EJigland.     In  the  United  States  statutes  have 


been  paased  reflating  the  organicaiioR,  gor- 
ernment  and  manaffcment  of  jcnnt  stock  com- 
IBtfiits,  fixing  the  minimum  number  of  members, 
iMithorizing  the  companies  to  sue  or  be  sued  in 
their  own  name,  providing  for  the  methods  of 
management  and  establishing  the  extent  of  the 
liability  of  the  members.  The  usual  require- 
ments mentioned  in  these  statutes  are  that  th^ 
record  articles  of  association  together  with 
names  of  the  members,  amount  of  capital,  name 
of  company  and  character  and  location  of  the 
business.  '  In  general  it  may  be  asserted  that  at 
least  one  meeting  of  the  members  each  year  is 
provided  by  law  or  the  articles  of  the  associa- 
tion, timely  notice  being  given  the  members  as 
to  time  and  place  of  said  annual  meeting.  At 
this  annual  meeting  die  stocldiolders  elect  their 
officers  hy  vote.  A  statute  securing  to  minority 
stockholders  in  corporations  the  power  of  elect- 
ing a  representative  in  the  board  of  directors 
does  not  apply  to  joint  stock  associations  unless 
so  incorporated  in  its  articles.  Contracts  with 
joint  stock  associations  can  be  made  only  with 
the  officers  or  managers  as  stated  in  the  asso- 
ciations' articles  or  as  contained  in  tiie  statute. 
As  a  joint  stock  company  has  the  character 
and  power,  substantiaHy,  of  a  corporation,  it 
maj;  be  served  wich'  process  in  a  foreign  iuris- 
diction.  All  the  members,  statutory  regulation 
being  absent,  are  parties  to  an  action  either 
by  or  against  a  joint  stock  association.  While 
suit  against  members  or  ol^cers  individually 
is  not  valid,  statutes  generally  provide  that 
suits  may  be  insliltifea  in  the  name  of  a 
designated  officer,  as  the  president  or  treasurer 
of  the  company.  But  if  iudgment  is  properly 
rendered  a^inst  a  presiaeot  as  such,  it  does 
not  bind  his  individual  property.  Dissolution 
is  usually  by  consent  of  the  members  mutually, 
but  the  consent  must  be  unanimous  if  the  asso- 
ciation is  fonned  for  a  special  period.  Joint 
stock  companies  have  not  gained  such  popu- 
larity here  as  in  Ei^land,  the  laws  of  corpora- 
tions being  less  drastic  in  the  United  Sta-ies 
than  in  England.  Consult  Birdseye,  'New  York 
Statutes,'  article  "Joint  Stock  Associations' 
(New  York  1901)  ;  Hurrell  and  Hyde,  <Law  of 
Joint  Stock  Companies'  (London  1898)  ;  Lind- 
ley,  'The  Law  of  Companies'  (ib.  1889); 
Scott,  'The  Constitution  and  Finance  of  Eng- 
lish, Scottish  and  Irish  Joint  Stock  Companies 
to  1720,  Vols.  I-ni>  (Cambridge  1910^12); 
Lomnitz,  H,,  'Die  Systemalische  Beurheiting 
der  Veroffentlichungen  von  aktiengessell- 
schaflen'  (Leipzig  1908).  See  Corporations, 
History;  CoKPORATiOfis,  Legal. 

JOINT  TENANTS,  persons  who  hold  or 
own  bnds  jointly,  fay  title  created  expressly  try 
one  and  the  same  deed  or  will.  It  has  been  nm- 
formly  held  by  the  courts  that  a  unity  of  pos- 
sesion derived  by  several  and  distinct  con- 
veyances does  not  constitute  a  joint  tenancy, 
but  rather  a  tenancy  in  common.  Joint  tenants 
must  have  the  same  interest,  derived  from  the 
same  conveyance,  commencing  at  one  and  the 
smne  time,  and  held  by  a  united  possession. 
The  duration  of  the  estates  must  he  alike  in 
bodi,  and  also  the  interest.  Should  one  hold 
under  the  conveyance  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
the  other  for  life,  the  possession  even  for  a 
term  of  years  would  not  be  a  joint  tenancy. 
The  estate  must  vest  in  each  tenant  at  the  same 
tnuc.    In  the  <ase  of  a  will  which  gives  one  an 
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interest  to  comineRce  at  a  day  named  and 
another  an  interest  to  commence  a  year  later, 
DO  joint  tenancy  is  created  thereby.  Should 
one  receive  an  interest  absolute  and  another  an 
interest  for  life,  the  relation  of  joint  tenants 
would  not  be  created.  The  doctrine  of  sur- 
vivorship is  the  distinmi siring  incident  of  title 
by  joint  tenancy.  In  Uie  event  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  joint  tenants,  the  survivor  is  enti- 
tled to  the  whole  property,  and  the  full  title  im- 
mediately vests  in  him.  This  is  not  an  incident 
of  tenancy  in  common.  Many  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  have  abolished  title  by  survivorship  in 
joint  tenancy  by  constitutional  provisions  or  by 
express  statute  enactments.  In  other  States 
acts  have  been  passed  abrogating  the  disi 

between  joint  tenants  and  tenants  in  co 

and  inheritance  by  survivorship  not  being 
incident  of  tenancy  in  common,  such  acts  are 
construed  by  the  courts  as  abolishing  such  in- 
heritance. Such  acts  do  not  apply  lo  existing 
joint  tenancies,  but  only  to  such  as  may  b« 
created  after  the  enactment.  Consult  Kent.  J., 
'Commentary  on  American  Law'  (Wlh  ea..  4 
vols.,  Boston  1896);  Blackstone.  W.,  'Com- 
mentaries' (4th  ed.,  Z  vols.,  Chicago  1899). 

JOINT-WORM.     See    Chalcis;    Wheat 
Imsect-pests. 

JOINTS,  breaks  or  fractures  in  the  rocks 

of  the  earth's  crust,  dividing  them  into  larger 

■   smaller  flocks.       They   differ   from   faults 


Joints  may  be  produced  either  by  tension 
compression.  Columnar  jointing  (q.v.)  in 
basalts  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  former. 
The  latter  usually  occurs  in  regions  of  folding. 
Joints  when  very  small  and  closely  spaced 
produce  fracture  cleavage  (qv.)  in  rocks. 
When  a  large  number  of  joints  are  parallel  they 
form  a  joint  system.  In  sedimentary  rocks  two 
prominent  systems  often  occur  neariy  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  causing  the  rock  to  break 
in  nearly  rectangular  blocks.  When  joints  be- 
come filled  with  mineral  matter  they  form 
veins  (^q.v.).  Jointing  aids  in  ground  water 
drculation,  particularly  in  non-porous  rocks  like 
granite.  11  is  also  an  aid  in  quarrying,  unless 
the  joints  are  too  closely  spaced,  in  which  case 
they  destroy  the  value  of  the  rock 

JOINTURE,  j'oin'tiir,  a  settlement  of  lands 
and  tenements  made  to  a  woman  in  considera- 
tion of  marriage,  as  a  substitute  for  dower. 
Originally  it  was  a  joint  estate  limited  to  both 
husband  and  wife  as  a  joint  tenancy  and  sub- 
jected to  survivorship.  The  wife  takes  noth- 
ing under  the  settlement  until  after  the  death 
of  the  husband,  unless  special  provisions  are  in- 
corporated, which  in  reality  modifies  the  effect 
of  a  regular  jointure.  In  some  settlements,  de- 
nominated jointures,  provisions  are  inserted  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  not  to  exclude  enjoy- 
ment of  dower;  but  such  provisions  are  an  in- 
novation upon  the  established  province  of  join- 
tures. A  good  jointure  must  provide  that  it 
shall  lake  effect,  in  possession  and  nrofit,  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  the  husband;  thaf 
it  shall  be  for  the  life  of  the  wife  herself,  and 
cannot  be  left  in  trust  for  her  use  and  benefit. 
Il  should  be  provided  that  it  is  in  settlement  of 
all  dower  interest,  in  order  to  maintain  its  dis- 
tinctive features  of  jointure.  The  settlement 
must  be  executed  before  marriage,  as  marriage 


constitutes  the  entire  consideration  for  the 
jointure.  Such  an  instrument  properly  executed 
before  marriage  is  binding  on  the  wife  and  a 
complete  bar  to  dower  in  any  dowabic  lands 
owned  or  conveyed  by  the  husband  during  the 
marital  relations.  without  the  intervention 
and  assistance  of  legislative  action,  no  other 
form  of  agreement  is  effectual  to  bar  dower. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  wife  is  deprived 
of  her  jointure  by  lawful  acts  to  which  she  is 
not  a  party,  as  by  the  lands  being  taken  for 
public  poroses,  or  in  some  other  manner 
equally  legitimate.  In  such  a  case  the .  settle- 
ment does  not  bar  tier  claim  agaiast  die  hus- 
band's estate  to  the  extent  to  which  she  is  de- 
prived of  her  jointure. 

JOINVILLE.  zhwifi'vcl',  Fnmsoia  Ferdi- 
nand Philippe  Louis  Marie  d'Ori£ans,  Fkince 
DB,  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe:  b.  Neuiliy.  14 
Aug.  1818;  d.  Paris,  16  June  1900-  He  entered 
the  naval  school  at  Brest  and  was  made  lieu- 
tenant in  1836.  He  distinguished  himself 
(1838)  .outside  Vera  Crui  when  the  war  was  de- 
clared against  Mexico.  In  1843  he  married 
Princess  Francesca  of  Braganza,  sister  of  Don 
Pedro  II,  and  he  was  created  vice-admiral  in 
1845,  sitting  meanwhile  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  The  Revolution  of  1848  forced  his  exile 
to.  England,  leaving,  in  1861,  for  the  United 
Slates  accompaniecT  by  his  son,  the  Due  de 
Penthi^vre,  and  his  nephews,  the  Comte  de 
Paris  and  the  Due  de  Qiartres.  They  entered 
the  service  under  General  McClellan.  In  1S70 
he  was  again  in  France  and,  as  Colonel  Loth- 
erod,  was  actively  present  in  the  ISth  Corps 
before  Orleans.  He  was  arrested  under  instruc- 
tions of  Gambetta  and  interned  five  days  at 
the.  prefecture  of  Mans  and  then  returned  to 
exile  in  England.  At  the  1871  elections  he  was 
chosen  as  representative  of  both  L^  Manche 
and  Haute-Marne  and  took  the  latter  seat  in 
the  assembly.  He  retired  from  politics,  but 
(1886)  had  to  return  to  exile  when  the  law 
again  banished  the  royal  families.  Return- 
ing to  France  in  1895  he  died  there.  He  wrote 
numerous  articles  on  history  and  the  navy 
which  appeared  in  the  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes 
signed  as  manager  or  director  ofthat  publica- 
tion; they  have  since  been  published  in  col- 
lective form  under  the  title  'Essais  sur  la 
marine  frani^se:  L'escadre  delaMediterran£e> 
(Paris  1853),  and  'fitudes  sur  la  marine  et 
ricils  de  guerre.'  His  *La  guerre  d'Am6riquev 
compagne  du  Potomac'  had  its  second  edition 
in  1872!  In  1894  he  published  some  of  his  inl 
esting  memories  of  the  year 
souvenirs.  18l8-]84a' 

JOINVILLB,  2hw5n-v§l,  Jcaa,  Stre  de, 
French  historian:  b.  Champagne,  1224;  d.  24 
Dec.  1317.  He  early  entered  the  service  of 
Thihaut,  king  of  Navarre,  and  in  1248  raised  a 
troop  of  9  knights  and  700  armed  soldiers,  and 
aceompanipd  Louis  IX  in  his  first  crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land.  He  rose  high  in  favor  with 
Louis,  shared  his  captivity,  returned  with  him 
to  France  in  1254  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
at  court.  In  1283  he  became  governor  of  Cham- 
pagne during  the  minority  of  Jeanne  de 
Navarre.  In  1315  he  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany Louis  X  in  his  expedition  against  Flanders. 
His  'Histoire  de  Saint  Louis,'  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  specimens  of  early  French  prose, 
'  »n  elaboration  of  scattered  not«» 
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taken  daring  his  ndUtBrj;  cxpeditians,  coinbmed 
with  hearsay  and  tradition.  It  gives  a  lavish 
account  of  King  Louis,  relating  his  hemic 
deeds  and  his  manv  meritorious  qualities.  His 
papers  ot  chancellery  are  annotated  with  vari- 
ous remarks  of  historical  interest.  The  'His- 
toire'  has  survived  in  three  manuscripts,  hrst 
edited  in  154&  The  liest  edition  with  a  trans- 
lation into  later  French  is  hy  N,  de  Wailly  in 
'Socift*  de  t'histotre  de  France*  (4  yds.j  1874). 
In  addition  to  this  work,  Joinville  is  also 
credited  with  a  'Credo*  first  reproduced  in 
facsimile  in  'Melanges  de  la  Sodetf  des 
bibliophiles  fran;ais>  (1837).  His  chancellery 
reiiorts  are  edited  in  'Bibuoth^iue  de  t'ficole 
des  Chartes'   (1867). 

JOKAI,  yolca-i,  Maums,  Hungarian  novel- 
ist: b.  Komom,  19  Feb.  1825;  d.  Budapest.  S 
May  1904.  In  1S46  he  received  his  advocate's 
diploma,  but  never  practised,  and  from  a  very 
early  age  devoted  himself  to  llteraiy  woric.  In 
1842  he  produced  a  drama,  *The  Jew  Boy.'  in 
1846  his  first  novel,  <Work-days.>  was  pub- 
lished, and  in  1847  he  issued  a  collection  of 
stories  entitled  'Flowers  of  the  Desert.'  He 
served  the  cause  of  Hungarian  independence  in 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  and  after 
its  failure  was  a  political  suspect  and  that  dur- 
ing the  period  al  his  greatest  literary  produc- 
tivity. His  'RevoJution  and  Battle  Pictures' 
appeared  m  1849,  and  after  that  he  devoted 
himself  with  extraordinary  energy  to  journalis- 
tic and  literary  warlc.  producing  in  all  more 
than  300  volumes.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  and  the  recogniied 
leader  of  the  Liberal  opposition  after  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution,  and  in  1897  was 
appointed  a  life  member  of  the  House  of 
Magnates.  He  -was  a  successful  newspaper 
editor  continuously  from  1858  till  his  death,  nis 
last  paper  being  the  Nemset  (Nation).  He 
is  ■best  known  by  his  numerous  romances  and 
novels.  Among  the  latter  are  'Transylvania's 
Golden  Age'  (1851) ;  'The  Man  with  Two 
Horns'  (1852) ;  'The  Turks  in  Hungary' 
(1^2) ;      'A     Hungarian     Nabob'      (if" 


New  Landlord'  (1865)  ;  'The  Romance  of  the 
Next  Century'  (1874);  'Our  Days'  (1881); 
'The  Man  of  Gold  or  A  Modem  Midas' 
(1886);  'There  is  no  Devil'  (1891);  'Dr. 
Dumany's  Wife'  (Eng.  trans.  1891)  ;  'In  Love 
With  the  Czarina'  (Eng.  trans.  1894) ;  'The 
Nameless  Castle'  (Eng.  trans,  1891);  'The 
Green  Book'  (Eng.  trans,  \W7);  "The  Lion  of 
Janina'  (Eng,  trans.  1897)  ;  ''The  Poor  Pluto- 
crats' (Eng.  trans.  1899);  'Debts  of  Honor' 
(Eng.  trans.  1900) :  'The  Baron's  Son'  (Eng. 
trans.  190O)  ;  'The  Day  of  Wrath'  (Eng-  trans. 
1900).  His  best  plays  are  'King  Kolomon' 
(1855);  'Manlius  Sinister'  (1856):  'Georg 
D6zsa>  (1858);  'The  Martyrs  of  ^zigetvSr^ 
(18S9),  and  'Milton'  (1878),  His  'Political 
Poems'  appeared  in  1880,  Consult  Nevai,  'M, 
Jokai'  (1894),  and  Temperley,  'Maurus  Jokai 
and  the  Historical  Novel,'  in  the  'Contem- 
porary Review,'  July  1904,  See  Man  of 
Gold,  A. 


Surakarta  and  Samaraos.  Il  is  the  residence 
of  a  native  pritKe  as  well  as  of  the  Dutch  resi- 
dent and  is  quite  powerfuUy  garrisoned.  There 
are  great  temple  ruins  in  Uie  vidoity.     Pop, 

about  80.000, 

JOLIET,  Charles,  French  journalist:  b. 
Saint  Hippolyte-sur-le-Doubs,  Doubs,  1832:  d. 
1910,  He  received  his  education  at  the  College 
of  Chartres  and  the  Versailles  Lyceum,  He 
secured  aplace  in  the  civil  service  in  1854,  mean- 
while writing  occasionally  for  the  newspapers. 
He  published  'L'Esprit  de  Diderot'  in  1859, 
After  1864  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
journalistic  and  literary  pursuits.  His  'Le  roman 
de  .  deux  Jeuncs  manfs'  (1866)  and  'Made- 
moiselle Cji^njbin'  (1870)  were  very  successful 
and  he  became  well  known  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870,  through  his  narration  of 
incidents  connected  with  the  campaign.  Other 
works  are  'Les  romans  patriotiques'  (1871); 
'Le  train  des  maris'  (1872);  'Trois  uhlans' 
(1872);     'La    foire    aux    chagrins'     (1873); 


des  dames'  (1885);  Violette'  (1890);  'Nou- 
veaux  jeux  d'esprit'  (1892). 

JOLIET,    Louis,    American   explorer:    b. 

§uebec.  21  Sept.  1645 ;  d.  Canada,  May  170a 
e  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Que- 
))ec,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  the  fur  trade 
on  the  western  frontier,  thereby  fcecoming 
familiar  with  the  missionaries  and  tribes.  He 
was  selected  by  the  governor  Frontenac  to  as- 
certain the  direction  and  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  a  few  of  whose  affluents  had  al- 
ready been  visited  by  missionaries  and  traders. 
Starting  with  his  companion,  th;  illustrious 
Father  Marquette  (q.v.),  and  five  other  French- 
man, from  Green  Bay  in  Tune  1673,  he  as- 
cended the  Fox  River,  and  descended  the  Wis- 
consin to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi, 
down  which  they  sailed  as  far  as  the  country 
of  the  Chickasaws,  below  the  entrance  of  the 
Arkansas,  Having  ascertained  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  general  course  of  the  stream,  they 
returned  to  Green  Bay,  by  the  way  of  Illinois 
River,  Chicago  and  Lake  Michigan,  whence 
Joliet  startea  alone  for  Quebec,  The  whole 
route  traveled  by  them  is  estimated  at  2,500 
miles.  He  lost  his  jounul  and  other  papers  in 
the  rapids  above  Montreal,  hut  wrote  out  from 
recollection  a  few  pages  of  manuscript,  which 
agree  with  the  narrative  of  Marquette.  In  the 
same  n»nner  he  prepared  a  map  of  the  region 
explored.      The     Frendi    government     inade- 

Jnately  rewarded  him  for  his  services  with  the 
sland  of  Anticosti  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  where  he  huilt  a  house  and  fort  for 
his  family,  intenditig  to  embark  in  trade.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  beoi  subsequently 
employed  in  the  West,  In  1691  his  island  was 
captured  by  a  British  fleet  and  his  property 
destroyed.  In  1697  the  seignory  of  Johet,  Can- 
ada, was  assigned  to  him.  Joliet,  the  capital 
of  Will  County,  III,  is  named  after  him.  Con- 
sult Parkman,  'La  Salle  or  the  Discovery  of 
the  Great  West'  (1869);  Winsor,  'Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America'  (1884-87); 
Gagnon,  'Louis  JoUiet'  (Quebec  1902). 

JOLIET,  111,,  cih-,  county-seat  of  Will 
Countv.  on  the  DesPlaincs  River,  and  Lakes 
to  Guff  Deep  Waterway;  also,  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Michigan  Central, 
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the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  the  Elgin. 
Joliet  and  Eaatem,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Elgin 
and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroads,  40  miles 
southwest  of  Chicago.  The  first  permanent 
settlement  was  made  in  1331  and  the  city  was 
chartered  in  1859.  The  place  was  named  in 
honor  of  Louis  Joliet,  a  French  navigator  and 
one  of  the  party  who  with  Marquette  visited 
this  place  in  1673.  The  city  is  situated  in  a 
rich  agricuilural  region,  and  large  limestone 
quarries  are  in  the  vicinity.  Its  chief  manufac- 
turing establishments  are  the  American  Slei! 
and  Wire  and  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
Mills,  Coal  Products  Company,  chemicals, 
matches,  art  calendars,  cartons,  oil  and  gaso- 
line tractors,  automobiles  and  auto  accessories, 
machine  shops,  agricultural  implement  works, 
foundry  and  furnace  products  and  breweries. 
Some  of  the  public  institutions  are  the  Slate 
penitentiary.  Silver  Cross  and  Saint  Joseph's 
hospitals.  Saint  Francis  Academy  and  a  public 
library  whidi  contains  45,000  volumes.  The 
Illinois  .  Steel  Company  Athenseum,  a  club- 
house for  workingmen,  is  a  6ne  institution. 
There  is  a  fine  Country  Cliib  and  a  flourishing 
Association  of  Commerce.  The  city  has  com- 
mission form  of  government  and  owns  and 
operates  the  waterworks.  The  Chicago  Sani- 
tary District  Power  Plant  supplies  Chicago  with 
light  and  power.  The  power  plant  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Company  of  Northern  Illinois  is 
located  here.  Pop.  city  and  township,  60,000. 
JOLIKTTB,  or  INDUSTRY  VILLAGE, 
Canada,  town  and  county-scat  of  Joliettc 
County,  Quebec,  on  the  L'Assomptiou  River, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern 
railwa>;s,  36  miles  northeast  of  Montreal.  It 
is   an   important   market   town,   has   fine   water 

fowcr  and  ha^  a  good  trade  in  lumber  and 
arm  products.  It  has  large  foundries,  saw, 
paper  and  grist  mills,  ana  manufactories  of 
woolen  goods,  biscuit,  agricultural  implements, 
carriages  and  tobacco  and  cigars.  Limestone 
for  building  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  The 
mimicipaliiy  controls  the  waterworks  and  elec- 
tric lignt.    Pop.  6,346. 

JOLIN,  Jofaan  Kristofer,  Swedish  dram- 
atist; b.  Stockholm.  1818;  d.  1884.  He  was 
engaged  as  actor  at  the  Stockholm  Theatre  in 
1845-^  and  for  part  of  thai  time  also  served 
BE  reader  and  director  of  the  dramatic  school 
He  wrote  a  number  of  clever,  witty  plays, 
and  some  novels  and  sketches.  His  plays, 
are  "Master  Smith'  (1847)  ;  'Bamhusbamen* 
(1849);  <Mjolnarfr6ken'  (1865);  'En  man  af 
verld  och  en  man  af  vSrde»  (1846);  'Min 
hustru  vill  ha  roligt'  (1868)  and  'Sm&lands- 
Pelter>  (1883).  Joiin's  complete  works  have 
been  issued  (15  vols.,  1872-88). 

JOLINE,  Adrian  HofEman,  American  law- 
yer: h.  Ossining,  N,  Y,.  30  June  1850;  d.  15 
Oct.  1912.  In  1870  he  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton University  and  in  1872  was  graduated  in 
law  al  Columbia  University  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  same  year.  Al  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Joline,  Larkin  and  .Ralhbone.  He  acquired 
vast  transportation  interests ;  was  president  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  and 
atso  the  Texas  company  of  the  same  name  from 
1906  to  1909;  was  director  of  the  Albany  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad  Company,  the  American 
and  Foreign  Insurance  Company,  the  National 


Surety  Company,  the  United  Traftioa  and 
Electric  Company  and  the  Chatham  and 
Phwnix  National  Bank.  After  1907  he  acted 
as  receiver  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Company  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Joline  was  an 
expert  on  railroad  legislation  and  corporation 
law  in  general.  In  1912  be  received  a  letter 
from  Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  which  the  latter  expressed  a  desire  for 
the  «limination  of  Mr  W.  J.  Bryan  from  the 
political  arena.  The  publication  of  the  letter 
just  previous  to  the  presidential  campaign 
caused  a  great  stir  amon^  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  for  a  time  a  mptnre  leemcd 
imminent.  Mr.  Joline  was  a  great  hooklover 
and  collector  of  rare  works.  He  wrote  'Medi- 
tations of  an  Autograph  Collector'  (1902) ; 
'Diversions  of  a  Boole  Lover'  (1903)  ;  'A(  the 
Library  Table'  (1910);  'Edgehill  Essays' 
(1911);  'Rambles  in  Autograph  Land'  (1913). 
JOLLY,  Julius,  German  philolofpst;  b. 
Hadcfcerg,  1849.  He  wai  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Munich,  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  In 
1872  he  was  appointed  decent  and  in  1877  pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  i^ilotofly 


ognized  authority  on  Hindu  jurisprudence.  His 
works  include  'Bin  Kapital  ver^eichender 
Syntax'  (1872);  'Gescfaichte  des  Infinitivs  im 
Indogermanischen'  (1873);  'Naradiy*  lAar- 
masaMra'  (1876);  'The  Institutes  of  Vishnu' 
(1880);  'Taaore  Law  Lectures'  (1885);  <A 
History  of  the  Hindu  Law  of  Partition,  In- 
heritance and  Adoption'  (1885):  'Manutikasan- 
graha'  (1835-90);  'Institutes  of  NarBdasinriti> 
(1885-86);  'Manava  Dbarmasastra'  (1887); 
'Minor  Law  Books'  (1889) ;  'Recht  und  Sitte' 
(1896)  and  'Indische  Medeiin'  (1901)  in  'Grun- 
driss  der  Indoarischen  PhiloLoeie.'  He  also 
wrote  a  life  of  Georg  Buhier  (1899). 

JOLLY  BALANCE,  a  spring  balance  de- 
vised b^  Prof.  Philipp  von  Jolly,  of  the 
University  of  Munich,  for  determining  the 
specific  gravities  of  small  objects.  In  its 
usual  form  it  consists  essentially  of  a 
long  spiral  spring  of  fine  wire,  to  the 
lower  end  of  which  two  pans  are  at- 
tached, one  above  the  other.  The  lowef  pan  is 
kept  immersed  in  water,  while  the  upper  one 
remains  in  the  air.  The  object  whose  specific 
gravity  is  to  be  determined  is  placed  in  the 
upper  pan  first,  and  the  extension  of  the  spring 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  object  in  the  air  is 
noted.  The  specimen  is  then  transferred  to 
the  lower  pan  (where  it  will  be  under  water), 
and  the  extension  of  the  spring  under  these  new 
conditions  is  also  noted.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  specimen  is  then  obtained  by  dividing 
'  n  of  the  spring  when  the  object 
by  the  ditlerence  between  the  two 
_s  observed  for  air  and  water,  re- 
spectively. The  extension  of  the  spring  is  ob- 
served by  means  of  a  graduated  scale  engraved 
upon  a  mirror  that  is  traced  back  of  the  spring, 
and  parallel  to  it.  In  taking  a  reading,  the 
eye  is  brought  into  such  a  position  that  the 
image  of  the  pupil  is  seen  in  the  mirror  directly 
behind  the  image  of  the  pointer  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  spring.  In  this  way  errors  of  paral- 
lax are  avoided  in  the  readings.  The  Jolly  bal- 
ance is  chirfly  used  for  the  rapid  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  gravities  of  minerals  and 
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JOLLY   BEGGARS,'  The.      'The  Jolly 

"  '  o£  rnaiiy  instance  of, Bums' 
ranee  oi  giiis  aad  btefests.  He  bad  «iway? 
Iiad  a  taste,  he  says  in  a  letter,  fqt  th(  coinr 
pany  of  blackguards,  tboujth  be  had  no  ambitioo 
to  beeome  one.  "the  poem  is  called  a  cantata;; 
and  is,  indeed,  an  opera  Vif  beggary,  with  the 
^  laid  in  Poosie  Naasie's  hedge  alehouse; 

loihec, 

wilh  short  introductions  of  them  in. recitative, 
to  sing  of  their  braveries  and  love^  lusts,  de- 
baucheries, of  the  highways,  the  hecfees,  of  old 
days  and  soldier  boys  and  yaulh.  The  whole 
piece  is  done  in  the  nianner  of,  Jan  Stecn  and 
Ostade  amone  the  painteca;  and  in  literature 
of  the  folk  biillads,  of  SwiIl,  Rahelais,  Fielding, 
Shakespeare's  Falstaff. 

The  frequent  tendencies  lii  the  last  four 
decades,  especially  on  the  Cortinenf,  to  somer 
thing  of  the  broad  realism  of  earlier  periods, 
help  clear  the  way  for  'The  Jolly  BcggarS'  of 
the  apologetic  types  oi  criticism  from  which 
it  has  often  suffered,  and  makepossible  a  more 
honest  and  direct  approach.  Tne  chief  excel- 
lence of  the  work  lies  in  its  power  of  minstrelsy, 
which  here  takes  the  direction, of  coarse,  ci- 
rousing-  bludgeoning  hiimor, ,  genmne.  balladry 
of  the  nighway  people :  one  of  (lit  heit  pieces 
in  English  of  genre,  kept  perfectly  to  one  key.  ' 

'The  Jolly  Beggars'  was  written  in  \79S, 
after  a  visit  to  an  alehouse  where  a  party  of 
vagrants  were  carousing;  but  6ut  of  CoA- 
sSderation  for  his  public's  sense  of  propriety, 
Boms  e:tclude(l  it  ffom  his  piibllshcd  work. .  ^9 
ihat  the  poem  was  first  prrntetl,  though  onlji  in 
part,  in  179?,  from  a  'manuscript  given  lb 
friends.  In  1801  another  manuscript  was  added 
to  the  first,  maldng  the  poem  complete  as  it 
now  stands. 

StARK' YdUtTC.  ■_ 

JOLY,  Henri,  ofi'rB  ih&1e^^  Fccnck  philodor 
pher:  b.  Auxerre,  1839.  He.waa  eAwated  ^ 
the  Ecole  Hormale  Superiewe;  became  a 
teacher  at  Douai,  where  he  remained  until  1871. 
removing  thaf  year  in  a  fiimilaf  cavacitf  W 
IMjou  and  being  made  dqaa  in  187&  He  .w3X 
assistant  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1881tS3  and. Spent 
one  year  at  tfae  College  de  France,  in.  i8Sfr^7. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Academy, of  Mora'  aR4 
Political  Sciences  in  1903.  He  pubUrfied  'Ele- 
ments de  mDcate>  (1880) ;  ' 'Pfycholbgie,  ( 
parie:   LTiomme  et  ranimal'  .{1877;  Sth 


W^  ]882-4ti  and  dcffiohstrdtor  ih  expieri- 
menial  physics  in  1803.  Sintx  1897  he  has  Men 
professor   of    geology   and   mineralogy   i      '*" " 


i  awarded  tbei  Boy's  nedal  of   t^e  Royal 


a  closer   rapf  rochemeiU 

g.ween  the  instiiutiont  of  hi^ier  education  ih 
dand  and  the  United  States,    He  has  puJ> 
HsM.  .^RadipacUvity    and   Geylogy'    {19lS>; 


itributions  to  me  Royal  Socie^,  the  PhUo- 
'fofhical  Magatitte,  ctt. 

JOLY  X>B  LOTBINIARS,  thSle'  dC 
lft'b«'nydT,  Stit  Hem  OiutaTe,  Caitadian  states- 
.mam;  b.  France,  S  Dec  1B29;  d.  Quebec,  15 
Nt>v.  '1968.  He  was  educated  in  Paris,  caHed 
tb  the  %ar  of  Lower  Canada  in  185S  and  was 
first  teMrtted  to  the  legislatjite  in  1861.  After 
'Confederation  he  led  The  opposition  in  the  Que- 
bec tegtsbMre  for  jome  yeafs,  and  was  prb- 
vinCi^  premier  1878-79).  Hewascontrillerand 
iHter  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  in  the  Domin- 
ion Cabind,  1896-190O;  and  was  liewtenant-gwf- 
erhsr  of  British  Columbia,  I9DIM)6. 

'JOMARD,  zhd'mar,  Bdm«  PnnsoU, 
f  rench  Egyptologist :  b.  Versailles,  1777;  d.  1862. 
He  wai,  educated  at  the  Ecole  Folytechniauc; 
went  to  Egypt  with  the  French  army  in  179S 


, ,  ,      -Jaldjranche* 

(1901);  'Sainte  Theccsa'  .(19QJ;  f.v^  tranL 
1906}  ;  'De  la  corruption  de  n*^  inat|tutioj»^ 
(1903)  ■  fLe  Belgique  cnminelle'  (1907) ;  'La 
Hollande  sociale>  (1908);,  'La  S.msse  poliliqiw 
et  sociale'  (1909):  'Problems  de,  science-crfmi' 
nelle'  (1910)  ; 'Lltaliejionteraponwie'  (1911)  j 
'L  Enfant'  (1912)  j  *HiBtoire  de  la  civil iiat^on? 

JOLY,  jole,  John,  Irish  phyiibist  t  b.  HoUyt 
wood.  King's  Cou-ty,  Irdftrd,  1857.  He  nt 
ceived  his  education  al  Trinity  CoUeHtai  Dublin^ 
served  there  Bs  demOnairaier  in,  anl  ea^neec* 


he  Ttthdt  several  contributions.  He  was  one 
«!'  the  founders  of  the  GeograiAieal  Society  of 
Patis  in  IQSl  and  seven  years  later  was  made 
cu*«or-dirtctor  of  Ae  Royal  Library.  Acting 
On  Jomard's  advice,  Mehemet  Ali  sent  several 
Efe^tian  yonUis  to  be  educated  under  him  in 
Frahce-,  and  in  this  way  was  started  the  Instital 
d*5  ■  Egypfiens.  Jomard  received  the  ritle  of 
'bty  from  the  Khedive.  He  pTA)Ushed  'Voyage 
i'TOasis  de^'Onah'  <iai3)  and 'RemarqUes  sur 
les  rapports  de  I'Ethiopie  et  I'Egypte'  (1822). 
■-■■  ,JK1HINI,  A&'taf'nS',.  AnloilkB  -HinTl. 
Bakw,  fleneral  in  the  French  and  afterwart]  in 
the  jRnAsian  service,  and  writer  dn  militai^ 
Uctict :  b,  Payenie,  Vaud,  Switzerland,  b  Uarch 
1779;  d.  Pasv,  24  Maircb  1369.  He  began  Ms 
■rflitarf  career  in  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the 
Fneach.  service, nnd  chiefly -through  the  triend- 
sUp  of'  Ncy  wbB  raiseid  to  high  military  rank 
by  Napilteon.  -  In  ISM  -he  began  the  publioition 
oi  I'Triiti  dds  grandes  operations  mifitaires.' 
He  ^ttngnisfaed  hUn^t^  in  active  service  duf'^ 
iug  tlieiretteat  from  Russia,  but  offended  at  hit 
treatmcDt  fijom  Napolebn,  really  Berthier,  ite 
tatter's  dnef  of  ataS,  he  passed  over  to  the 
allies  titer  die  armistice  of  PlaeBwitz.  and  en> 
tertd  the!  serricb  of  Russia,  in  which  he  became 
Ueiitenantr^neral  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  enr- 
perbr.  He  dtelined  to  lako  part  in  the  invasioA 
of  France  in  I814<  '  In  182B  be  was  active  ia 
the' military  operatJonB  at  Vama;  and  in  1856 
Tettimed  to  Pari&  Besides  ihe  work  already 
nMctioMedi^his  '  Hi  stoi  re  critique  et  mtlitaiie  dea 
campagnes  de  la  Rfvolutton'  (S  vols,,  Paris 
I80(S)  ;  'Vie  polittque  et  ihiUtaire  de  NapeiIeon> 
{4  vol3,>  Pans  1827) ;  'Tafalean  analytioue  dei 
rrmriipates  conbinaisomi  de  le  guene>  (1S30)  J 
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SPBfais  d»  Vm  *  la  KWrtt'  (1836)  are  still  of 
inureitaiid  Wue.  Constilt  L(comie.,'Lc  gen- 
ial Jomini'  (3d  ed.,  Lausanne  1888). 

j6mMBLLI,  ya-Tneri£,  NicolA,  Italian  coni' 
poser,  b.  Naples,  11  Sept.  1714;  d.  28  Aug, 
1774.  He  studied  music  "with  Muiillo.  Prota, 
Martcmi  and  Leonardo  Leo ;  first  composed  can- 
latafl,  then  applied  himself  to  dramatic  nuisic, 
prtiduced  Ills  first  opera,  'Errore  amoroso,'  at 
•Naples,  in  1737,  and  his  first  serious  opera, 
Odoardo,'  in  1738,  and  the  fame  achieved  by 
these  works  led  to  his'  heing  invited  !o  Rome  in 
1740.  Ther^  under  the'  palronagre  of  Cardinal 
Tftrk,  he  composed  two  new  operas,  and  in  1741 
went  to  Bologna  and  composed  'Erio'  and 
studied  with  Padre  Martini.  He  then  made  a 
tour  .of  the  tii?!  alias  of  IR^;  uroduced 
.'JDidone'  in  Rome,  ^Moropf'  for  the  theatcc 
and  a  'Laudate'  for  the  chnrch  of  San  Muco, 
Venice,  and  'Eumene'  in  Naples.  He  spent  two 
>cars  in  Vienna  ^ving  instruction  ia.  xitmc  to 
the  empress ;  and  in  1/48  was  recalled  to  Ronu, 
where  ne  composed  '  Arias^ae'  and  ibe  orMorio 
^La  Passione'  and  was  appointed  chapel-master 
pi  Saint  Peter's  Church.  He  resigned  this  cffice 
in  1754  atid  was  chapet-master  and  court-coni- 
poscr  at  Stutt^rt  till  1772,  when  he  returned 
to  Naples.  His  last,  and  lieHevied  by  maiv  hit 
greatest,  work,  the  "Miserere,'  was  composed 
afierhe-hsd'been  paralyzed.  His  works  com- 
prise 40  operas,  S  cantatas,'  4  oratorios  and  34 
thurch  compositions..  Consult  Albert,  H.,  'Nic- 
Colo  Jommelli  als  '  Openikompontst'  (Halle 
1908).;' 

JONAH,  a  Hebrew  wopteti^b.  Gathr 
tepher,  Zebulon  c.  781  to  741  ■jkc.  Th«  son  of 
Amittai.  fae  lived  in  tne  early  years  of  the  reigii 

3f  Ji^roboam  JI,  king  of  IsraBl,  who  acceded  to 
ic  throne  to  761  B.C.  its  foretold  the  victories 
21  Jeroboam  over  the  Syrians,  as  related  is 
KTingK  xiv,  35-  The  book  of  Jonah,  written 
^me  three  centuries  ^la^r,  describing  his  mis- 
Eion  to  Nineveh  to  warn  tbe  inhabitants  «f  the 
destruetion  of  dieir  ,ciiy  wiifain  40  days  tells  sU 

)hat  is  known  of  his  'subsequent  life. .  Sen 
ONAH,  Book  OF,, 

.  :K)NAH,  Book  of.  The  book  oi  ToiKdi  is 
written  tMiecrniog'a'  prophet,  Johah,  ttte  son  of 
Anhtai,  doubtless  to  be '  identified  wiilt  the 
lirophel  of  tftat  name'whose  prediction  in  the 
tirho.of  Jcrohoam  II  is  recorded  in  2  Kinf;s  xiv, 
29.  The  book  was  written  much  lat«r  than  the 
lifetime  of  the  prophet,  however.  The  laHsva^ 
4f.the  hook' is  particularly  decisive,'  for  Ar- 
maistns  and  other  late  words  afford  clear  evi* 
deaeo  that  i(  was  written  after  the  exile.  The 
(hohght  of  the  Wok  makes  it  pitobable  that  it 
wds  iiYtended  as  a  protest  against  the  natrow 
Mtss.  of  postexilic  Judaism,  which  was  tnost 
OOnstMcuous  after  the  time  of  Eira  and  Nehfri 
miah.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  Aat  the  book 
is- not  earlier  than  400  b.c.,  and  may  be  some- 
what later  thin  that.  The  phrase  *die  kinft  of 
Mineveh,".!)!,  6,  ia  in  accord  With  tlus  dating; 
since  it  is  one  which  would  not  have  been  used 
Dnill  some  time  after  the  end  of  the  klngdotti 
of  Assyria,  in  606.  Concerning  the  personalty 
of  the  author,  or  authors,  nolhitig  is  known  otit- 
side  of  the  book  itself. 

The  nature  of  the  book  is  much  disputed.  It 
has  in  the  past  often  been  considered  to  be 
historical,  but  various  features  of  the  book  *n 


against  that,  of  vhiA  the  XrsJIowing  of  Jraudi 
by  the  fish  and  his  later  deliverance  unhurt,  and 
the  repepUnce  of  the  whole  city, of  Nineveh  at 
the  call  of  an  tttilriiowh'foi'elgn  proj^et  are  but 
more  con^ctious    features   among  many  im- 

SrobabiHties.  It  is  a  book  of  wonders,  not  of 
istory.  Some  haVc  (pven  it  an  allegorical' in- 
terpretation, Jonah  represeating  the  nation 
Israel  and  Babylon  being  the  lish  which  swal- 
lowed the  nation  during  the  exile.  But  the  ' 
details  of  the  treatment  do  not  yield  themselves 
readily  to  an  allegorical  interpretation,  it  is  . 
to  be  regarded  as  a  story  desigiied  to  teach  a 
lesson,  a  romance.  The  story  as  siich  is  doubt-  ' 
less  the  creation  of  the  author.  It  may  be  based 
Upon  some  current  story  or  stories.  Similar 
.stories  of  the  swallowing  of  a  man  by  a  monster 
and  later  deliverance  are  common  among  many 
ancient  peoples.  The  sotnewhat  similar  story 
of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  is  located  at  Joppa, 
.the  port  from  which  Jonah  embarlced. 

There  has  been  some  question  whether  the 
book  is  all  by  one  author.  Wtlb  the  exception 
of  a  few  words  here  and  there,  however,  there 
seems  no  reason  for  Question  except  in  refer- 
ence to  the  psalm  in  vl,  2-9.  That  is  undoubtedly 
not  by  the  author  of  the  remainder  of  the  book.  I 

First  of  all,  it  is  inappropriate  at  this  point,  ' 

J'onah  can  hfrdly  have  been   thoufdit  to   utter  i 

this  while  within  the  whale,  and  in  its  nature  ! 

it  is  a  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  and  not  a  I 

prayer  tor  sudi  deliverance.    It  would  be  more  ! 

appropriate  if  put  after  verge  10.  But  even 
men  it  would  be  in  some  measure  inappropriate. 
The  psalm  presupposes  no  such  experience  as 
Jonah's  but  only  drowning     The  drowning!,  in 

S.cordance  with  llie  usage  of  the  psalms  of  the 
Id  Testament,  is  more  probably  figurative,  as 
a  description  of  extreme  trials,  than  hleral.  The 
psalm  was  doubtless  composed  independently 
and  probably  in  use  in  some  collection  of  psqlms, 
it  being  similar  to  those  in  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
Nothing  defifiitely  indicates  whether  the  psalm 
was  added  by  the  author  or  by  a  later  reader  or 
editor.  In  any  case  ft  is  more  probable  Hat  it 
was  origfnalty  designed  to  be  after  verse  10, 
but  was  accidentally^  transposed.  If  added  later, 
it  was  pfobaMy  written  on  the  margin,  so  that 
its  transposition  would  be  easy.  The  pKlin  con- 
sists largeN  of  reminiscences  Oi  other  psahns, 
and  hence  is  probably  postexillc. 
,  In  KteTaO"  fortn  the  book  creels;  as  a  ro- 
mance if  is  very  artistically  worked  out. 

There  are  two  principal  thoughts  in  the  book. 
The  fir^t  Concerns  die  nature  of  the  prophet's 
work,  particularly  in  prediction.  The  purpose 
of  the  prophet  is  a  practical  one,  to  affect  the 
lives  of  the  hearers ;  not  to  present  a  program 
of  the  future  but  so  to  present  mat  future  as 
to  influence  the  lives  of  tliose  addressed.  This 
influence  mw  so  change  their  lives  that  the 
prediction  of  punishment  will  not  be  fulfilled. 
The  prediction  is  conditional,  as  had  been  staled 
by  earlier  prophets.  The  other  thought,  and  the 
principal  one,  concerns  the  character  of  God  and 
His  plans  for  men.  The  thought  of  God  is  not 
limited  to  t'he  nation  Israel,  hut  is  concerned 
wiA  mankind  gerierally.     Even  the  great  op- 

firessor  of  Israel,  Assyria,  is  the  object  of  God's 
oving  care;  the  poople  bf"thM  nation  niay  find 
mercy  from  God  if  they  repent.  It  is  God's 
world-wide  plans  of  mercy  for  men  that  are 
Iwe  presented,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Deutero- 
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1  Critical  Commentary,'  (New  Yorii 
1912)  ;  Kennedy,  J..  *On  the  Book  of  Jonah> 
(London  189S);  Perowne,  T,  T.,  'Books  of 
Obadiah  and  Jonah>  ('CambridRe  Bible.'  Cam- 
bridge 1879);  Smith,  G.  A.,  'The  Book  of  the 
Twelve  Prophets'  ('Expositor's  Bible,'  Vol.  11, 
New  York  1898). 

George  Rickbs  Bemt, 
Profeasor  of  Oid  Testament  Interprelation  and 
Semilie  Languages,  Colgate  Universily. 

JONAH  CRAB,  a  crab  of  southern  New 
England  (^Cancer  boreali!)  related  to  the  com- 
mon edible  species,  but  more  robust  and  with  a 
thicker,  harder  shell.  It  lives  at  low  tide  on 
exposed  rocky  shores  and  is  sometimes  found 
buried  at  10  fathoms. 

JONAS,  rfS-nas,  Alberto,  Spanish  pianist: 
b.  Madrid,  1868.  His  musical  studies  were 
prosecuted  at  the  Madrid  Conservatory  and  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatory  in  1886-90.  He  also 
studied  under  Rubinstein  at  Saint  Petersburg 
and  made  a  successful  d6but  at  Berlin  in  1891. 
He  held  the  chair  of  music  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  from  1894  to  1905;  removed  to  Berlin 
in  1906  -but  be  returned  to  New  York  in  1914 
where  he  teaches  music 

JONAS,  yo'nas,  Justus  (originally  Jcffisr 
Koch),  German  religious  reformer:  b.  Nord- 
hausen.  Saxony,  5  June  1493;  d.  Eisfeldt.  9  Oct, 
1555.  He  accompanied  Luther  to  the  Diet  at 
Worms,  assisted  him  in  translating  the  Old 
Testament,  took  part  in  the  Marburg  Confer- 
ence, as  well  as  in  drawing  up  the  so-called  ar- 
ticles of  Torgau  and  was  present  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg.  He  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformalion,  not  only  b<f  his  preaching,  but 
by  his  vigorous  translations  into  German  of  the 
Latin  works  of  Luther  and  Metanchthon.  Con- 
sult Lindsay,  'History  of  the  Reformation  in 
(^rmany'   (New  York  1906). 

JONATHAN,  son  of  Saul,  king  of  Israel. 
He  carried  on  the  war  a^inst  the  Philistines 
for  some  time  with  victorious  success,  but  in 
the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1033  B.C.)  was  slain.  His 
friendship  for  David  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful incidents  in  Old  Testament  history,  and  the 
elegy  or  dirge  composed  by  David  on  his  death 
—'The  Song  of  the  Bow'— is  in  the  highest 
strain  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Consult  Schmidt, 
'Messages  of  the  Poets'    (New  York  1911). 

JONATHAN  BEN  NUZZIEL,  i^z-zl-el,  a 
Hebrew  scholar,  who  flourished  about  30  B.C. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  30  disdples  of  Hillel, 
all  of  whom  were  credited  with  great  learning 
and  ability.  He  translated  some  of  the  Hebrew 
prophetical  writings  into  the  Aramaic  lan- 
guage and  wrote  exposition.^  of  Haggai, 
Zechariah  and  Malachi.  Tradition  has  also 
credited  him  with  'The  Paraphrase  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch,* *The  Paraphrase  on  the  Prophets'  and 
'The  Paraphrase  on  the  Five  Migillodi.*  Later 
Jewish  writers  ascribed  them  to  the  joint  work 
of  several  persons. 

JONES,  Alfred,  American  engraver ;  b. 
Liverpool,  England,  1819;  d.  New  York.  28 
April  1900.  He  came  to  the  United  Stales  when 
young  and  received  first  prize  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York,  in  1839,  for 
a  drawing  that  he  had  made  from  Thorwald- 


sen's  'Memiiy.'  H«  lirst  came  into  pubUo  no- 
tice by  his  engravings  of  'The  Proposal,'  by 
Asher  B.  Durand,  and  'The  Farmer's  Nooning;' 
after  William  5.  Mount,  and  his  work  was  in 
request  for  illustrated  pi^lications.  He  went 
to  Eurt^e  in  1846  and  after  studying  in  M^ 
schools  there,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  No- 
tiooal  Academy,  New  York,  in  1851.  He  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  engravers  of  liis  pe- 
riod in  America.  For  many  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  American  Baiucnote  Company  of 
New  York,  as  an  engraver.  Among  his  Steel 
plates  are  'The  Image  Breaker,'  after  Leutze; 
portraits  of  Adoniram  Jndson  by  Chester  Hard- 
ing and  William  CuUen  Bryant ;  'The  Capture 
of  Major  Andri,'  after  Durand;  'Sparking,* 
by  Edmonds;  'The  New  Scholar';  'Mexican 
News';  'Life's  Happy  Hour'  after  Ullie  M. 
Spencer;  'Poor  Relations,'  after  J.  H.  Beard; 
'Patrick  Henry  Delivering  his  Celebrated 
Speech,'  Jones  was  run  over  by  a  cab  in  New 
York  city  and  died  of  his  injuries. 

JONES,  Amanda  Tbeodotia,  American 
poet:  b.  Blast  Bloomfield,  Ontario  Coimty,  N.  Y, 
19  Oct.  1835 ;  d.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  1  March  1914. 
She  was  a  contributor  to  many  periodicals  and 
was  literary  editor  of  the  Western  Rural  in 
1869-70.  She  invented  and  patented  several 
vacuum  preserving  processes  for  canning  with- 
out cookinp  and  me  desiccation  of  fruits,  etc, 
also  a  series  of  valves  applicable  to  oil,  air, 
vacuum,  steam,  gas,  etc.  Some  of  her  war 
songs  were  very  popular.  She  published  'Ulah 
and  Other  Poems'  (1860)  ;  'Atlantis  and  Other 
Poems'  (1866)  ;  'A  Prairie  Idyl,  and  Other 
Poems'  (1882);  ^Rubaiyat  of  Solomon  and 
Other  Poems'  (1905);  'Collected  Poems' 
(1906)  ;   <A  Psychic  Autobiography'   (1910). 

JONES,  Anson,  last   president  of  the   Re- 

Jublic  of  Texas ;  b.  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  20 
an.  1798;  d.  Houston,  Tex.,  7  Jan.  1858.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  In  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  in  1817,  and  in  1820  was  licensed  to 
practise.  He  established  himself  in  1833  in  Bra- 
zoria, Tex.,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  trou- 
bles between  Texas  and  Me^cico,  became  one  of 
the  earliest  advocates  of  the  severance  of  the 
two  countries.  In  the  succeeding  war  of  inde- 
pendence he  served  as  a  private  soldier  and  as 
surgeon  in  the  Texan  anm'.  In  1837-38  he  was 
a  representative  in  the  Texan  Congress  from 
Brazoria  Cotmty;  in  1838  was  sent  as  Minister 
to  Washington,  where  he  endeavored,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  secure  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States  and  on  his  return 
to  Texas  took  his  seat  in  Congress  as  senator 
from  Brazoria  and  in  1841  was  appointed  by 
President  Houston  his  Secretary  of  State,  which 
office  he  filled  three  years.  In  September  1844 
he  was  elected  President  of  Texas  for  three 
years  from  the  ensumg  December  and  held  that 
office  until  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  ^ 
footing  of  equality  in  negotiations  with  Eng- 
land, France  and  me  United  States;  and  by  the 
intervention  of  the  two  former  powers  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  was  induced  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Texas.  His  journal  and 
autobiography,  appeared  in  book  form  in  1858. 
Jones  County  and  Anson,  its  county-seat,  were 
named  after  him. 

JONES,  Arthtu-  Edw&rd,  Canadian  clergy- 
man, educator  and  author:  b.  BroclcviUe,  On- 
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tario,  17  Kov.  1838.  He  was  educated  at  Saint 
Hary's  College,  Montreal,  and  Jesuit  scholasti- 
eates  at  Amiens  and  VaJs,  France,  Boston,  Ford- 
ham  and  Woodstock,  United  States.  In  1857  he 
entered  the  Jesuit  order ;  taught  Latin  at  Saint 
Hary's  College,  Moirtreal,  in  1861-62  and  sub- 
sequently was  professor  of  belles-letlres,  rhet- 
oric and  geometry  at  Saint  John's  College, 
Fordham,  N.  Y.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1873 ;  was  professor  of  belles-letlres  at 
Saint  Francis  Xavier  College,  New  York,  in 
1874-75  and  in  the  following  year  gave  missions 
in  New  Brunswick.  From  1876  to  1881  he 
taught  English  literature  and  geometry  at  Saint 
Mary's.  Montreal,  and  from  1882  to  1900  he  was 
assistant  priest  at  the  church  of  the  Gesii,  Mon- 
treal, at  the  same  time  serving  as  archivist  of 
Saint  Mary's  College.  He  identified  the  scene 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Peres,  Brebeuf  and  L«ile- 
manC  and  other  Huron  villages  famous  in 
early  Canadian  annals.  He  collaborated  with 
R.  G.  Thwaiie  in  the  tatter's  'Jesuit  Relations 
and  Allied  Documents.*  At  the  Saint  Louis 
Exposition  of  1904  his  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical exhibit  won  the  grand  priie  and  he  him- 
self was  awarded  a  medal  tor  his  work  as 
archivisL  He  invented  a  practical  fire-escape 
for  institutions  and  a  perpetual  calendar  of 
movable  feasts.  In  1906,  at  Quebec,  he  lectured 
on  Htiron  topography  before  the  Internalional 
Congress  of  Americanists.  Dr.  Jones  was  archi- 
tect of  several  colleges  of  his  order.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society  and 
other  learned  societies  oE  Canada  and  ihe 
United  States.  He  is  the  author  of  'Biens  des 
Jesuite  en  Canada'  (1888)  ;  'Sketch  of  Louis 
Andre,  S.J.'  (1839)  ;  'Answer  to  a  Communica- 
tion in  the  Montreal  Star  and  the  Gazette  and 
the  Toronto  Mail  campaign  against  the 
Jesuit  Estates  BilP    (1889)  ;  <A  Jesuit  Father 


._  ...  (1909-U).  He  discovered  and  edited, 
with  biographical  notes,  Laure's  'Relation  ot 
the  Saguenay  Mission'  (1893)  and  is  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Recherches  Hiitoriques,  'The 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,'   etc. 

JONES,  Charles  Colcock,  Jr.,  American 
or:  b.  Savannah,  Ga.,  28  Ocl.  1831;  d.  19 
July  1893.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
(1852),  at  Harvard  Law  School  (1855)  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856.  He  served  as 
colonel  of  artillery  in  the  Confederate  army 
during  the  war  for  the  Union  and  on  the  re- 
turn of  peace  removed  to  New  York,  vfhere  he 
practised  law.  In  1877  he  returned  to  Georgia 
and  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory and  archaeology  of  that  State,  Fie  wrote 
'Historical  Sketch  of  the  Chatham  Artillery 
during  Ihe  Confederate  Struggle  for  Independ- 
ence' (1867)  ;  'Reminiscences  of  the  Last  Days 
of  Gen.  Harry  Lee'  (1870)  ;  'Antiquities  of  the 
Southern  Indians'  (1873) ;  'Life  of  Commodore 
Josiah  Tatnall*  (1878);  'Nt^ro  Myths  from 
the  Georgia  Coast,  Told  in  the  Vernacular' 
(1888)  ;  'The  Histoty  of  Georgia*  (2  vols., 
1883);  'English  Colonization  of  Georgia' 
(1887). 

JONES,  Edward  (Barby  Bhenin),  Welsh 
bard  and  writer  on  music:  b.  Llanderfel,  Mer- 
ionethshire, 1752;  d.  London  1824.  His  whole 
life  almost  was  spent  in  studyinR  the  harp  and 
in  promoting  Welsh  minstrelsy.      He  went  to 


London  in  1775  and  a  fe«f  years  later  was  ttiade 
offidal  bard  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  pub- 
lished 'Musical  and  Poetic  Relics  of  the  Welsh 
Bards'  (1784;  1794);  'The  Bardic  Museum 
of  Primitive  British  Literature'  (1802);  'Lyric 
Airs,  Consisting  of  Specimens  of  Melodies  of 
Greek.  Albanian,  Wallachian,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Chinese  and  Moorish  Melodies'  (18M); 
'Cheshire  Melodies'  (1803);  'The  Musical  Bou- 
quet' (1799);  'The  Musical  Miscellany' ; 'Terp- 
sichore's Banquet'  ■  'The  Minstrel's  Serenade* ; 
'Maltese  Melodies';  'The  Musical  Portfolio'; 
'Musical  Remains  of  Handel,  Bach,  Abel,  etc.*; 
'Collection  of   Melodies   for  Beginners  on   the 

JONES,  BCmUy)  E(li2abeth>  Cotutance, 
English  edpcaior:  b.  about  1857.  She  received 
her    university    education    at    Girton    College^ 

Cambridge,  taking  first  in  the  moral  science 
tripos  in  1880.  She  was  examiner  in  logic  in 
the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  in  1902-04;  also 
resident  lecturer  on  moral  sciences  at  Girton 
from  1884  to  1903  and  mistress  of  Girton  Col- 
lege from  1903  to  1916.  She  is  external  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  philosophic,  studies  of  the 
University  of  London,  governor  of  the  Univer- 
sity College  of  Wales,  and  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Cambri<tee  Training  College  for 
Women.  With  Miss  E.  HamlltoQ  she  translated 
Lolze's  'Mikrokosmus,'  and  is  the  author  of 
'Elements  of  Logic  as  a  Science  of  Proposi- 
tions'; 'General  Logic';  'Primer  o£  Logic* 
(2d  ed.,  1918);  'Primer  of  Ethics';  ''A  New 
Law  of  Thought  and  its  Logical  Bearings' 
(1911);  'Girton  College'  (1913);  'Three  Great 
Questions'  (1915)  and  of  various  articles  and 
reviews.  She  was  entrusted  with  carrying 
through  the  press  the  6th  and  7th  editions  of 
the  late  Professor  Sidgwick's  'Methods  of 
Ethics'  (1901)  and  with  editing  his  'Lectures 
on  the  Ethics  of  Green,  Spencer,  and  Marti- 
neau'    (1902). 

JONES,  Francis  Coat«B,  American  painter: 
b.  Baltimore,  Md,  25  July  1857.  He  studied  at 
the  6colc  des  Beaux-Arts  under  Vvon,  Lch- 
mann.  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre.  Since  1882  he 
has  maintained  a  studio  in  New  York ;  his 
Specialty  is  figure  painting.  He  was  awarded 
medals  at  the  Buffalo  ano  Saint  Louis  exposi- 
tions and  in  1894  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letlers  and  director  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts.  His  paint- 
includ^    <A    Perj>lcxing_  Move'     (1909); 


(1912);  <A  Wooded  Hillside'  (1912);  'The 
Trout  Pool'   (1913), 

JONES,  Frederick  Scheetz,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Palmyra,  Mo,,  7  April  1862.  In  1884 
he  was  graduated  at  Yale  Universitv  and  studied 
subsequently  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and 
the  Zurich  Polj-technic.  From  1889  to  1909  he 
was  professor  of  physics;  from  1902  to  1909 
dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  ot  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  antT  since  1909  dean  of 
Yale   College, 

JONES,  George  Heber,  Ameritran  ims^oD- 
ary:  b,  Mohawk.  N.  Y.,  14  Aug.  1367.  He  was 
educated  in  Ihe  public  schools  of  Utica.  In 
1887  he  was  appointed  missionary  to  Korea  by 
the  Methodist  Episbopal  ChuTdi;.ift  edttcattonEd 
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work  at  S«ou]  from  18S8  to  18P1 ;  frincMal 
Pai  C3iai  English  School  at  Seoul  in  1892-93; 
presiding  elder  at  ChemuliHi  1893-1903;  super- 
uicendeni  of  the  Korean  Mission  of  the  Metho' 
dist  Episcopal  Oiurch  in  1897-99.  From  1903 
Do   1907  he  was  in  the  United  Sutes,  serving 


was  president  of  the  Korean  Brblical  Institute 
and  the  Union  Theological  School  from  1907  to 
1911.  In  19l5-18hewa3  special  lecturer  onmis^ 
sions  at  the  Boston  University  School  of  The- 
ology.    Since   1913   he  has   been   editorial   sec- 


published 

'Korea:  Country  and  People'  (1907)  ;  'English- 
Korean  Dictionary  of  Scientific  and  Technical 
Terms'   (1910). 

JOMES,  Harry  Clary,  American  chemist: 
b.  New  London,  Md..  U  Nov.  1865;  d.  19  March 
1916.  In  1889  he  was  graduated  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  and  studied  subsequently  at 
Leipzig,  Amsterdam  and  Slockholtn.  After 
his  return  to  the  United  States  he  .became 
instructor  in  physics  at  Johns  Hopkins,  asso- 
ciate professor  in  1900  and  professor  in  1904. 
He  edited  the  Zeitschrifl  jiir  physikalUcke 
Chemie  and  Journal  de  Chimie  physique.  In 
1913  he  was  awar^d  the  LanKStrelh  medal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute.  Republished  'Freezing 
Point,  Boiling  Point,  and  Conductivity  Methods* 
(1897)  ;  'Theory  of  Electrolytic  Dissociation* 
(1900)  ;■  'Elements  of  Physical  Chemistry* 
{1902;  Russian  1911;  Italian  1912);  'Elements 
of  Inorganic  Chemistry'  (1903)  :  'Electrical 
Nature  of  Matter  and  Radioactivity*  (1906); 
'Hydrates  in  Aqueous  Solutions'  (1907)  ;  'The 
Absorption  Spectra  of  Solutions'  (1909i; 
'Introduction  to  Physical  Oiemistry*  {1910)  ; 
'Electrical  Conductivity  of  Saks  and  Organic 
Acids'  (1912);  'New  Era  in  Chemistry'  (1913) 
and  many  papers  in  professional  journals. 

JONES,  SiK  Henry,  Welsh  educator:  b. 
Llangemyw,  North  Wales,  1852.  In  1879  be 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  political 
economy  at  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales  and  subsequently  professor  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  at  Saint  Andrew's.  Since  1894  he 
has  been  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  In  1912  he  was 
knitted.  His  publications  include  'Browning 
as  a  Religious  and  Philosophical  Teacher' 
(1891;  6th  ed.,  1912);  'The  Philosophy  of 
Lotze'  (1895);  'Idealism  as  a  Practical  Creed' 
(1909)  ;  'The  Working  Faith  of  the  Social  Re- 
former'  (1910);  'Social  Powers'    (1913). 

JONES,  Houy  Arthur,  English  dramatist: 
b.  GrandbOTough,  Buckinghamshire,  28  Sept. 
1851.  After  a  secondary  education,  he  took  up 
writing  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  in  1879 
appeared  as  playwright  with  'A  Clerical  Error,' 
performed  by  Wilson  Barrett  at  the  Court 
Theatre.  He  followed  this  by  a  series  of  com- 
edies of  modem  hfe,  clever  in  dialogue  and 
stagecraft,  which  have  been  very  popular,  par- 
ticularly with  English  audiences.  They  include 
'Silver  King'  (1882);  'Saints  and  Sinners' 
(1S84);  'Middleman'  (1889);  'ludah'  (1890); 
'The  Dancing  Girl'  (1891);  'The  Tempter' 
(1893)  ;  The  Masqueraders'  (1894)  ;  'Michael 
and  His  Lost  Angel'  (1896);  'The  Ronue's 
Comedy'    (1896);    'The  Liars*    (1897);    'The 


MancEUvtcs  of  Jane'  (1898);  'Camac  Sahib* 
(1899);  'Mrs.  Dane's  Defence'  (1900);  <The 
Princess's  Nose'  (1902);  'Josenh  Entangled' 
(1904)  ;  "The  Hypocrites'  (1906)  ;  'The  Evan- 
gelist' (1907) ;  'Dolly  Reforming  Herself 
71908) ;  'Mary  Goes  First'  (1913) ;  'The  Lie' 
(1914).  He  IS  also  author  of  a  number  of 
essays  and  lectures.  He  visited  the  United 
States  in  1914.    See  Michael  and  His  Lost 


_. ,  —  Baltimore  and  in  France ;  made  ^ 
specialty  of  landscapes.  In  1889  he  was 
awarded  a  third  class  medal  al  the  Paris  Ex- 
position and  a  medal  at  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  in  1893.  He  received  a  bronze 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  and  a 
gold  medal  at  the  Saint  Louts  Exposition  of 
1904.  In  1883  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy.  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York,  are  his  'Autumn'  and  'Spring.'  He  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters. 

JONES.  Inijco,  English  architect:  b.  Lon- 
don, IS  July  iS^ ;  d.  there,  21  July  1652.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  clothworker  and  began  life 
as  a  carpenter,  but  showing  a  taste  for  paint- 
ing, William,  E^rl  of  Pembroke,  supplied  hiri 
with  the  means  of  visiting  Ital^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  landscape  paintmg.  At  Venice 
the  works  of  Palladio  inspired  him  with  a 
lastc  for  architecliare.  He  was  appointed  first 
architect  to  Christian  IV,  king  of  Denmark, 
but  in  1605  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 
After  being  employed  for  a  time  as  a  scemc 


'  the  death  of  the  prince  he  again  visited 
Italy,  and  extended  his  knowledge  and  im- 
proved his  taste  from  the  examination  of  the 
models  of  ancient  and  modem  art.  The  ban- 
queting house  at  Wlntehall  is  a  monument  of 
hia  skill  and  science.  At  Witichester  Cathedral 
he  erected  a  screen  in  the  style  of  classic 
antiquity.     Like   Wren   he   seems   r 


shire,  for  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  was 
mnch  employed  by  the  court  and  by  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  He  also  designed  the 
scenery  and  decorations  for  masques .—  a  species 
of  dramatic  entertainment  fashionable  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century.  In  these  pieces 
ihe  dialogues  and  songs  were  composed  by  Ben 
lohnson.  who  quarreled  with  Jones  and  abused 
him  in  epigrams  and  satires.  Being  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  a  partisan  of  royalty,  he  suffered 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1646  was  forced  to  pay 
3  heavy  fine  as  a  malignant  or  cavalier.  As  an 
author  he  is  known  by  a  work  on  Stonehenge, 
composed  by  command  of  King  James  I,  in 
which  he  undertook  to  prove  that  Stonehenge 
was  erected  by  the  Romans,  and  was  a 
hypfethra!  temple  dedicated  to  the  god  Coelus. 
He  was  the  reviver  of  classical  architecture  in 
England,  but  he  blended  Gothic  elements  with 
the  Italian  style.  Among  his  works  beudes 
those  mentioned  are  the  Greenwich  Hospital, 
the  old  London  Exchange  and  the  portico  of 
Saint  Paul's  Churdh  and  Earl  Pembroke's 
houses  Consult  the  'Life'  by  Cunningham 
(1698);    LofUe,     'Inigo    Jones    and    Wren' 
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(1693),  and  the  papers  by  BlomfieM  in  the 

Portfolio  for  1889. 

JOHSS,  Jacob,  American  naval  officer:  b. 
near  Smyrna,  Del.,  March  1768;  d.  Philadel- 
phia, 3  Aug,  1850.  He  entered  the  United 
States  navy  in  1?9Q  as  a  midshipman,  and  while 
serving  in  the  war  with  Tripoli  was  captured 
in  1803  and  held  a  prisoner  for  18  months. 
In  1812  he  became  commander  of  the  IVasp 
and  with  her  captured  the  English  brig  Frolic, 
18  Oct.  1812,  but  on  the  following  day  en- 
countered the  English  war  vessel  Poicliers,  74 
guns,  by  which  both  the  Waifi  and  its  prize 
were  t^en.  He  was  released  on  parole  at 
Bermuda  and  for  his  victory  over  the  FroUc 
was  voted  a  gold  medal  by  Congress  and  $35,000 
was  granted  to  him  and  his  crew  in  payment 

f  the  personal  loss  they  had  ■      ■      '- 

ibsequently    commanded    squ 

fcdilerrancan  and  the  Pacific. 
JONES,  Jamei  Kimbrouch.  AmericBR  poli- 
tician :  b.  Love,  Marshall  County,  Mi»s.,  29 
Sept.  1839 ;  d.  I  June  1908.  His  parents  were 
residents  of  Tennessee,  but  in  1846  removed 
lo  a  plantation  in  Dallas  County,  Ark.  James 
served  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  then  engaged  in  planting  till 
1873.  when  he  began  to  practise  law  in  Dahon 
County,  Ark.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
senate  in  1873-77  and  its  president  in  the  last- 
named  year.  In  1S8I~^  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  having  been  elected  as  a  Democrat, 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  to  the  United 
Slate  Senate.  He  was  re-elected  in  1890  and 
1897,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Commillee,  conducting  the  Presidential 
campaigns  of  1S96  and  1900.  Jones  was  an 
ardent  tariff  reformer.  He  retired  from  politics 
in  1903  and  entered  on  the  practice  of  law  in 
Washington. 

JONES,  Jcnkin  I'loyd^  American  Unitarian 
clergyman :  b.  Llandyssil,  Cardiganshire,  Wales, 
14  Nov.  1843.  He  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  while  an  infant,  served  in  a  Wisconsin 
regiment  during  (he  Civil  War,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Meadville  <Pa.)  Theological 
Seminary  in  1870.  He  was  instrumental  in 
organising  the  Congress  of  Religion.  Unity, 
the  organ  of  the  congress,  was  edited  by  him 
after  1879.  In  1909  he  was  given  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
was  pastor  of  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church, 
Janesville,  Wis.,  1874-83;  was  secretary  of  the 
Western  Unitarian  Conference  for  nine  years, 
and  since  18S3  has  been  pastor  of  All  Soals 
Church,  Chicago  (indepenaent),  and  since  1905 
head  resident  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre. 
He  has  been,  since  its  inception,  identified  with 
the  Peace  movement,  and  is  noted  as  a  lecturer 
throughotit  the  United  States,  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  <The  Faith  that  Makes  Faith- 
ful,' with  W.  C.  Gannett  (1886) ;  'Practical 
Piety'  (1890);  'Bits  of  Wayside  Gospel' 
(1899)  ;  'Love  and  Loyalty>  (1907)  ;  <On  the 
Firing  Line  in  the  Battle  for  Sobriety'  (1910), 

JONES,  John,  American  surgeon :  b.  Ja- 
maica, L.  I.,  1729;  d.  1791.  He  studied  med- 
icine in  Europe,  and,  reluming  to  America, 
practised  in  New  York,  becoming  professor  of 
snrgery  in  King's  CoHeRe,  and,  with  Dr.  Bard, 
founding    the    New   York    Hospital    in    1771. 


After  the  occupation  of  New  York  Iw  the 
English  forces  in  1777  he  removed  to  Phfladel- 

fhia,  there  being  one  of  the  i^ysicians  of  the 
'ennsylvania  Hospital,  and  in  1787  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  was  the 
friend  and  physician  of  both  Washington  and 
Franklin,  attending  the  latter  in  his  last  illness. 
He  published  'Plain  Remarks  npon  Wounds 
and  Fractures'    (177S). 

JONES,  John  Paul,  the  first  of  the  great 
American  sea  fighters,  and  not  the  least  splen- 
did in  the  long  line,  was  born  John  Paul  — 
the  name  Jones  being  a  subsequent  assump- 
tion—  on  o  July  1747  on  the  estate  of  Arbig- 
land,  in  the  parish  of  Ktrkbean,  in  the  county 
of  Kircudbright,  Scotland;  d.  Paris,  18  July 
1792.  His  femily  was  obscure,  his  circum- 
stances narrow,  his  advantages  meagre,  his  op- 
portunities limited.  At  the  age  of  12  he  be- 
came a  sailor.  Genius  rose  superior  to  adverse 
circimi stances,  however,  and  before  he  died  he 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  officers  who 
ever  served  the  United  States.  The  greatest 
men  of  America  and  France  took  pleasure  in 
his  society  and  were  proud  of  his  friendship. 

He  progressed  rapidly  in  his  chosen  career. 
At  19  he  was  chief  mate  of  a,  slaver,  a  legiti- 
mate occupation  in  his  day,. but  one  that  filled 
him  with  disgust.  At  21  he  was  captain  of  a 
trader.  In  1773  he  came  to  America,  forsook 
the  sea  and  settled  in  Virginia  on  hb  brother's 
plantation,  the  latter  having  died  childless  in 
that  year.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  assumed 
the  name  Jones,  by  which  he  is  so  well  known. 

He  was  still  poor  and  obscure  when  on  7 
Dec.  1775  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the 
new  Continental  navy,  and  was  ordered  to  the 
Alfred,  a  small  converted  merchantman,  Com- 
modore Hopkins'  flagship,  on  which,  in  the 
latter  part  of  December,  he  had  the  honor  of 
hoisting  with  his  own  hands  the  first  naval  flag 
of  an  American  squadron.  This  was  the 
famous  yellow  silk  banner  with  a  rattlesnake, 
and  perhaps  a  pine  tree,  emblazoned  upon  it, 
with  the  significant  legend,  'Don't  tread  on 
mel"     See  Fuc  of  the  Uniteii  States. 

Hopkins  made  an  aboftive  expedition  to 
New  Providence,  in  which  Jones  had  but  one 
opportunity  to  distinguish  himself.  At  the 
peril  of  his  commission,  when  the  regular  pilots 
refused  to  do  so,  he  volunteered  to  take  the 
Alfred  through  a  difficult  and  dangerous  chan- 
nel. Needless  to  say,  he  succeeded— he  always 
succeeded  1 

His  first  independent  command  was  the  little 
brig-ship  Providence,  of  70  men  and  12  4-pound 
guns.  In  the  fall  of  1775  he  made  a  notable 
cruise  in  this  vessel;  he  skirmished  with,  and 
escaped  from,  by  seamanship  and  daring,  two 
heavy  frigates,  the  Solebay  and  the  Miiford; 
in  four  months  he  captured  16  vessels,  8  of 
which  were  sent  in  as  prizes,  S  btimed,  3  re- 
turned to  certain  poor  fishermen;  and  he  de- 
stroyed property  aggregating  $1,000,(X)0. 

Later,  in  command  of  tne  Alfred,  with  a 
short  crew  of  150  when  he  should  have  had 
3{K),  he  made  another  brilliant  cruise  in  which 
he  burned  several  British  transports,  captured 
one  storeship  laden  to  the  gunwales  with  price- 
less munitions  of  war  and  supplies,  cut  out 
three  of  the  coal  fleet  from  under  the  guns  of 
the  Flora  frigate,  and  bad  another  smart  brush 
with  the  Milfori. 
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He  was  con«usibned  captain  in  the  tiavy 
CD  10  Oct  1776,  and  on  14  June  t777j  in-  the 
sanie  resolution  that  establisfaed  iht  fonn  of  the 
American  Bag,  lie  wa>  onkiM'fo  the  RonfW, 
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rx 


hec,  at  Portnmntb,  N.  H., 


that    .      .  _     . 

man-of-war.  Saili^  ior  Eoropesn  wattra,  bt 
carried  to  France  the  olEcial  diEbaiches  'Mh 
nouncitig  Buisoyne's  surrender,  wtucH  brou^t 
about  the  FEatic»- American  alliance. 


format  recognition  ever  given  by  a  foreign 
Hect  to  the  United  States  in  a  tahite  to  the 
American  Sag.  As  it'was  «fter  stmset'when 
the  salutes  were  sKchahsed,  in  order  that  tbtte 
should  be  no  laijtake  about  it,  ttttt  next  ioom- 
ing,  15  Fcbmaiy,  Joaes  tmisferted  bis  fltw  t(J 
the  Indefendtnc;  a  mall  privateer;  gmd  de- 
liberate^ Mikd.  throngk  La  Uoitc  Pi(^> 
fleet    of   hnttedupt,    saluting    and    receiving 

salutes  again.  ,, 

In  April  1778,  Still  on  tlie  Ra»ger,  he  left 
Brest  on  a  cruise  in  Briti^  watery  which  took 
him  around  Ireland.  Purlng  this  cruise  he 
made  daring  bat  abortive  attempts  to  burn  '^c 
shipping  at  Whitehaven,  and  to  capture  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk  at  S*int  Mary's  Isle.  Go  the 
evening  of  24  April,  off .  Carrickfergus,  he 
-  fought  the  British  i\<xjp-dl-yrac  Drake  of  equal 
force  and  larger  Crew,  to  a  standstill  in  an 
hour  and  five  minutes.  When  the  Drake  strndc 
her  flag,  her  rigxing,  sails  and  spars  were  cut 
to  pieces.  She  had  42  killed  and  wounded  — 
more  than  one-fiffh  of  her  crew-;- and  was 
completely  helpless.  The  Ranger  lost  2  killed 
and  6  wounded. 

In  1779  Jones  hoisted  his  flag  on  the  Due  de 
Duras,  a  condemned  East  Indiaman,  which 
would  have  been  broken  up  had  he  not  turned 
her  into  a  makeshift  frigate  by  mounting  40 
guns  in  her  haiicries  — 14  1  J-pounders,  20 
nines  and  6  eighteens.  liiis,  m  honor  of 
Franklin,  he  renamed  the  Bon  Homme  Richard., 
Accompanied  by  the  fine  Bttle  American-built 
frigate  AllioHce,  32,  commanded  by  Pierre 
Landais,  an  incompetent  and  unbalanced  French 
naval  officer  in  the  American  service,  the 
French  corvette  Patlat,  30,  Captain  de  Coi- 
lineau,  with  the  brig  Fei^nHt£«„  1%  DMd  the 


striking  terror  all  along  uie  shore,  in  spit«  of 
constant  mutiny  and  insubordination  ain«>ngt)ie 
ships,  officers  and  men  of  his  hetcrog«neoufr 
squadron. 

On  the  evening  of  23  September,  off  Flam- 
borough  Head,  be  fell  in  with  the  vahiable 
Baltic  convoy.  He  was  accompanied  at  the 
time  only  by  the  Alliauet  and  the  PaUiu.  The' 
Baltic  convoy  was  protected  by  the  Serapis  and 
the  Scarborough.  The  Serapis-  Wat  a  bnmd- ' 
new  double-banked  frigate  of  800  tons,  carrying 
20  IS-pounders,  20  nines  and  10  sixes.  Inas- 
much as  the  18-pounders  on  the  Richard  bunt 
and  were  abandoned  after  the.  first  fire,  the' 
Serapit  could  and  did  discharee  nearly  twice , at 
many  pounds'  weiftbt  of  braansidcs  as  the  Rif^k- 
orrf  —  say  300  pounds  to  175.  The  PaiUs  grappled 
with  the  Scarborough  —  a  more  equal  m^tdi  — 
and  Jones  ailadced  the  Serapis,  which  wa^  not 
unwilling— qnite  the  conlrtry-^lor  the  fight. 
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i'  The  battlls  was  one  of  (he  most  Theniomble 
and  desperate  ever  fought  npon  the  ocean.  The 
R(ckard  was  riddled  like  a  sieve.  Her  fotlen 
sides  were  literally  blown  ont  to  starboard  and' 
port  by  ttie  heavy  batteries  of  the  Serapis. 
Tones  had  several  hundred  English  prisoners  on 
board.  The  master-at-arms  released  them,  but 
#ith  great  readiness  and  presence  of  mind 
Jones,  *ho  was  brilliantly  supported  by  Rich- 
ard Dale,  his  first  lieutenant,  sent  them  to  the 
Jumps  while  be  continued  to  fight  the  En^ish' 
rigate,  his  own  iWp  kept  afloat  by  their  efiorts." 
'  Captain  Pearson  of  the  Serapit  was  a  brave 
man,  bnt  no  match  for  the  indomitable  person- 
ality of  the  American  commander.  After  sev-, 
era!  hours  o£  such  fighting  as  had  scarcely  been 
seen  befoi^  on  the  narrow  seas,  he  struck,  his. 
flag.'  The  '^/lianf c, ' comthanded  by  a  jealous 
and  incapable  Frenchman,  had  contributed 
Milhing  tD  Jones'  sucoess.  Indeed,  she-  had. 
twice  deliberately  poured  her  broadsides  liito 
the  Richard  in  spile  of  freQUent  warning.  The  . 
American  vessel  was-so  wrecked  aloW  and  aloft ' 
that  she  sank  alongside,  and  Jones  had  to  trans- 
fer the  survivors  of  his  crew  to  the  English 
frigate.  The  aggmaM  of  the  two  crews  was' ' 
nearly  70(^  of  trtiii^  about  350  were  killed  or' 
wouaaedi  Tlie  Stafi^rauffh  .wa»  captuivd  Iby 
the  Pailas  after' a  MUrt  action.  -  :  i 

Jones  took  Us  prixes  iato  the  Texnt,  wbtn.i 
afta  sbtMviflg  himself  as  vigorqua  ant  able  in- 
statecraft  in  ipaintaimng  Americin  honor  in' 
dipkxnaiic  iatngueft  as.  ha  was  at>  sea  inbattle, 
he  was  foroei^  to- tun  aiiBX  tlw  Senipis  and: 
Scarborctuoh  to  Fr*ncft  .    .    ■■    .  .  i 

The.  poveity  of  Aihbrica  did:  not  pamh' 
Jones  ta.get  to  sea  in  adequate  diips  thsraaf  tef^ ' 
althentgh  he  subsequently  commanded  saoa(«-' 
siveiX'the  AlUatUesiad  ise  Ariel;  a-^malt  sloop^i 
of-war,  in  which  he  caused  At  Britbh  letter--, 
oi-mamue  TriUM^  to  strike  her  Sag  after  v. 
brief  action,  irom  which  : she  escaped  by  a. 
clever  rugei-neperioimed  ao  tither  lionspicuotn 
service. 

After  the  Revolution  he  took  larvfce  under 
Catherine  of  Rusaia,  carefully  ceserving  his 
American  diizen^^pL  In  her.  service,  it)  June 
and  Jaly  1788,  he  fought  four  brillitmt  aaticmi' 
in  the  Black  Sea,  in  winch  he  had  to  eerntehd'- 
with  the  uanal  discowagemcitt  of  indifferent'; 
perMinnel  and  wrttcfaed  material,  and  in  which: 
hb  di^iayed  all  bis  old-time  qualities,  winning 
hia  usual  saceesaes,  too. 

Worn  out  in  unrequited  service,  disgusted;' 
with  Rassian  court  intrigues  ■»(  which  he  was 
the  viotiin,  resentful  6f  the  infamous  Potem-  ' 
kin's  brtital  atttoipts  at  coercion,  he  asked ' 
leave  of  absence  from  CatheiSne's  service  attd ' 
went  to  Paris,  where  in  the  cofflpanibnshlp  of , 
his  friends  and  in  the  society  of  the  beautifoT ' 
Aimie  de  Tellson,  the  one  woman  he  loved.  Iw ; 
livcd'two  years^  and  died  of  dropsy  on  18  July 
1792,  at  the  age'  of  45. 

Besides  the  memory  of  his  battles,  Paul ' 
Jones  left  a  collection  of '  immortal  sayings, ' 
which  are  the  heritage  of  the  American  navy" 
and  the  admiration  of  brilve  men  the  world 

"I  do  not  «iah  to  luv*  c^mnund  of  mt  gtiip  tbat  d<xt 
not  uil  lut,  (OTiI  Mtcnd  to  (d  in  hiriti'i  wi^r' 

"I  hmvB  anr  looked  out  fur  thi  honn  ot  Uk  AmariiB' 
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Last,  but  not  least,  the  curt  pfarase  whicb 
comes  rinnng  through  the  centuries  like  a 
trumpet  call  to  battle ;  ifie  words  with  which  b« 
replied  to  the  demand  of  the  astonished  Pear- 
son, who  saw  ihe  enemy's  ship  beaten  to  a 
pulp,  and  wondered  why  he  did  not  yield: 

"I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight  I" 

Never  in  his  long  career  did  Jones  have  a 
decent  ship  or  a  respectable  crew.  His  ma-, 
terials  were  always  of  the  very  pooresL,  His 
officers,  with  the  exception  of  Richard  Dale, 
were  but  little  to  boast  of.  Wbat.be  accom- 
plished he  accomplished  by  the  exerdse  of  his 
own  indomitable  will,  his  serene  courage,  his 
matchless  skill  as  a  sailor  and  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  he  had  espoused.  After  his  death, 
among  his  papers,  the  following  little  memo- 
randum of  his  services,  written  in  his  own 
hand,  was  found: 


Pknl  Jones  was  acctis«d  of  being  a  pirate. 
The  charge  was  a  long  time  dying,  but  it  is 
lo-day  genemlly  withdrawn.  His  status  was 
dear  and  unequivocal.  He  was  a  regularly 
commissioned  officer  in  the  navy. 

In  perscm  Jones  was  a  small,  slender,  well- 
mode  man,  abont  five  feet  seven  inches  high. ' 
His  complexioD  was  dark,  his  features  were 
regular  and  his  eyes  black  and  brilliant.  "He 
had  acquired  a  charming  manner,  especially  with 
women,  and  not  a  little  education  and  polirit  in 
bis  varied  career.  He  wrote  and  spoke  fliiently,- 
and,  like  Nelson,  sometimes  amused  himself  by 
making  indifferent  verse.  His  chief  fault  was 
his  vanity.  In  morals  he  was  rather  above  the 
custom  of  the  time  and  the  society  In  which'  he 
mingled.  He  had  one  child  by  Aimie  de  Teli- 
soti,  which  died  in  infancy. 

As  a  strategist,  tactician  atid  filter  he 
stands  high  among  naval  captains.  Louis  XVI 
conferred  on  him  the  Order  of  Mihtary  Merit 
and  presented  him  widi  a  magnificent  sword; 
the  Empress  Catherine  appointed  him  a  rear' 
admiral  and  created  lum  a  knight  of  Sainte 
Anne  and  Congress  fonnally  thanked  him  and 
awarded  bim  a  gold  medal  for  his  services.  He 
was  accorded  the  honor  of  a  public  funeral  by 
the  French  Assembly,  and  was  buried .  in  a 
Protestant  cemetery  at  the  oomer  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Grange  aux  Belles  and  the  Rue  des 
Ecluses  Saint  Martin,  la  Paris.  In  the  spring 
of  1905,  through  the  efforts  of  Gen.  Horace 
Porter,  American  Ambassador  to  France,  his 
remains  were  discovered  and  tdentified  and 
brought  to  America  in  the  armored  cruiser 
Brooklyn,  flagship  of  Rear-Adm.  Charles  D. 
Srgsbee's  accompanying  squadron.  They'are  in- 
terred at  the  United  States  Naval  Acadsmy  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  awaiting  the  completion  of  a 
suitable  resting  place  for  them. 

There  is  one  mystery  connected  with  Jor«s' 
life  which  has  never  been  cleared  upi  No  one 
knows  why  John  Paul  assumed  the  name  Jones. 
There  have  been  two  attempts  at  explanation : 
one  that  he  took  it  in  testamentary  succession 
to  his  brother,  William  faul,  who  had  talfeq 


thfi.  name  Jptitis  (o  iubeiit  property  {rom  one 
William  JoteSf  a  Virgioia  pkn>t«i.  This  is  now 
disproved,  and  the  prBvailins  theory  is  tliat'tiie 
pame  was  assioned  by.  John  Paul  out  at  rmpect 
and  a&ectian  for  the  Jones  family  of  North 
CWoUna.  irota  whom  hs  had  received  much 


Feared'  (London  1913) ;  Fanning,  Nathaniel, 
^Fanning's  Narrative,  the  Memoirs  of  Nathan- 
iel Fanning  of  the  American  Navy  177&-83' 
(ib;  1913)  ;  Tooker,  L.  F„  <Jobn  Paul  Jones* 
(New  York  1916)  ;  BrwJy,  C.  T.,  'Commodore 
Paul  Jones'  (N<w  York  1900)  ;  BuelU  'John 
Paul  JotKs,  the  Founder  of  the  American 
Navy' ;  Hapgood,  'Paul  Jones*  (^stoti  1901)  ; 
L«ughton,.J.  K.,  'Stuches  in  Uami  History' 
(New  York  1887);  Ta^or,  Janette.  <Llfe  and 
Battles  of  John  P^nl  Jones>  (Boston  1855). 
CvBCS  TowNSBKO  Bkady. 

JONSS,  John  PerciTal,  American  politicfan : 
b.  Herefordshire,  England.  1830;  d.  19U  His 
parents  brought  him  to  the  United  States  in 
1831  and  settled  in  northern  Ohio.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  Cleveland  and  in  the 
early  days  of  California  gold-mining  he  jour- 
neyed across  the  Rockies  to  that  State,  where 
he  acquired  several  mining  interests  and  was  . 
successful  as  an  operator.  He  was  for  a  lime 
sheriff  of  Tuolumne  County  and  in  1863-67  was 
a'  member  of  the  State  senate.  In  the  latter 
year  he  removed  to  Nevada,  where  he  became  a 
proprietor  of  the  Crown  Point  silver  mine, 
through  which  he  realised  a  fortune.  He  be- 
came powerful  In  State  politics  through  his  in-, 
fluencc'wilh  the  miners.  He  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Nevada  in  1873,  was 
re-elected  as  a  Republican  in  1879,  188S  and 
IS9I  and  as  a  «SiIverite>  in  1897.  He  was  an 
influential  member  of  the  Senate  committees  on 
Post  Roads  and  on  Mines  and  Mining,  in  which 
field  his  experieiKc  was  invaluable.  After  1875 
he  stood  forth  as  a  champion  of  bimetallism 
and  supported  W.  J.  Brj-ao  in  1896.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Republican  fold  in  1900,  but  still 
held  to  his  free-silver  coinage  doctrine  and  re- 
tired in  19(J3. 

JONES,  John  WflUwB,  American  clergy- 
tAan  and  author:  b.  Louisa,  Va.,  25  Sept.  1836; 
d.  Columbus,  Ga..  17  March  1909,  He  was 
gt^dnated  from  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
18S9  and  from  the  Southern  Baptist  Theolopcal 
Seminary,  and  during  the  war  served  as  private 
and  then  chaplain  m  the  Confederate  army. 
He  was  paster  of  a  Baptist  diurch  In  Lexing- 
ton,' Vs.,  1*5-71,  and  diaplain  of  Washington 
College  during  Lee's  presidency,  and  since  the 
tast.4iamMt  date  was  successively  agent  of  vari- 
oiis  Southern  institutions,,  cliaphin  of  the 
Uiiiversiq'  of  Virginia  and  pastor  of  several 
churches.  Besides  editing  14  volumes  of  'South- 
em  Historical  'Papers'  he  published  'Personal 
Reminiscences,  Anecdotes  and  Letters  of  R.  E. 
Loe'  (1874)  ;  'Christ  in  the  Camp,  or  Religion 
in  Lee's  Army';  ^Memorial  Volurae  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis*!  'History  of  the  Unites  States,' 
etc 

JONES,  Leonard  Anglutiu.  American 
juii$l.:  b.  tci^'lelWi  Mass,  13  Jan.  183Z;  d. 


1909.  He  was  sraduated  trom  UMmrd  in  1855 
and  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  185&  He 
was  admitted  to  the  SufFollc  bar  ia  ISSS  and 
practised  until  1674  wheti  he  became  associate 
editor  (1874-1904)  and  later  editot  <19CM-07) 
of  the  AmericoH  Law  Review.  Among  his 
many  le^fat  works  are  'Law  of  Uortgages  and 
Real  Property)  (6ih  ed.,  1904)  ;  <Uw  of  Mori- 
Rages  of  Personal  PrcH>erty>  <5th  ed„  1908)  ; 
"Law  of  Easements'  <189e>;  <Index  to  Lf«al 
Periodical  Literature'  (2  vols.,  1889)  ;  <Legal 
Ft>nns>  (6di  ed.,  tev^  1909) ;  'Real  Properly' 
(2  vols,  1896) ;  'Collateral  Securities  and 
Pledges'  C3d  ei,  1912) :  'Corporate  Bonds  and 
MortgaKcs'  (Sd  ed.,  1907)  ;  "Landlord  and  Ten- 
ant* (1906).  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Land  Registrations  in  1898. 

iONES,  Lewis  Ralph,  American  botanist: 
randon.  Wis..  5  Dec  1864.  In  18S»<86  h« 
studied  at  Ripen  Colkge;  in  18S9  at  the  UnV- 
Tcrsity  of  Michigan.  From  1889  to  191G  he  was 
professor  of  botany  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont  and  botanist  of  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station.  Since  1  Feb.  19L0  be  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  plant  pathology  at  the  University  of 
Wisccmsin.  He  carried  out  investigations  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Washinfrton.  in  1904,  and  is  a  collaborator  of  the 
Dcparttneiit  of  Agriculture.  He  is  a.  member 
of  many  botanical  societies  and  is  the  author  of 
botanical  reports,  bulletinai,  etc.,  in  scientific 
nagazines.  He  is  editor  of  the  dmtrican  Jour- 
nal of  BiTtany  and  of  the  bacteriological  terms 
of  Webster's   'New  Intemanoual  Dictionary.' 

JONBS,  Sib  LymaB  H«lviii,  Canadian  caiH< 
talist:  b.  York  County,  Ontario,  21  Sept.  IftWj 
d.  IS  April  I9I7.  As  a  youth  he  entered  the 
ernplojrment  of  A.  Harris,  Son  &  Co.,  agricnt- 
tural  implement  makers,  Brantford ;  on  the 
formation  of  the  Massey-Harris  Company, 
Toronto,  in  1891,  became  manager  of  the  con- 
solidated companies ;  and  in  1902  president  and 
general  manager.  He  took  a  conaiderahle  in- 
terest in  pubhc  a&airs,  and  while  resident  in 
Winnipeg  was  mayor  of  the  city  (1887-88)  and 
treasurer  in  the  Greenway  provincial  govern- 
ment 1888-89.  He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics  and 
was  called  to  the  senat^in  1901,  but  opposed 
his  partv  during  the  rec^trocity  issue  in  1911, 
and  in  teat  year  he  was  Imigbted. 

TONES,  Owen,  English  architect:  b.  Lon- 
don, 15  Feb.  1809;  d.  thet^  19  April  1874.  In 
1834  Ik  traveled  in  Spain  and  studied  die  art 
monutnents  of  Granada,  after  which  he  visited 
EgypL  On  returning  to  England  he  published 
his  great  woric  on  the  Aiiiambra.  In  1851  he 
undertook  the  decoration  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  the  first  Universal  Exhibition.  He  also  fur- 
nished the  various  courts  of  different  archttec- 
lure,  notably  the  'Alhambra  CourL"  His  re- 
searches and  publications  had  a  wonderful  in- 
fluence on  the  decorative  art  of  England,  espe- 
cially his  'Grammar  of  OmameiU,'  in  which  he 
illustrated  the  decorative  devices  of  all  nations. 
He  published  'Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  and 
DetaUs  of  the  Alhambra'  (1845). 

JONBSt  Peter,  American  Indian  misuon- 
iiy:  b.  1  Jan.  1802;  d.  29  June  1856.  His  Indian 
name  wa«  Kahkewaquonaby ;  his  father  was  a 
white  man  of  Welsh  descent  named  Augustus 
Jones,  who  maintained  the  closest  friendship 
with   Brant  during   the   laser's   life.     Peter's 


molfaer  was  Tiihbenahneeguay,  dM^titer  of  a 
chief  of  the  Missisauga  on  Credit  River  at  the 
extreme  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  Petw 
remained  with  liis  tribe,  following  their  cus' 
loms  and  act»nipaaying  them  on  their  excui^ 
ucMis,  until  his  16th  year,  when  his  father,  whq 
was  then  a  govemmeut  surveyor,  had  him  ^p- 
tiaed  by  an  English  Epbcopal  minister.  Hav- 
ing professed  religion  at  a  camp-meeting  held 
near   Ancaster,   Ontario,    and   lakem   an  active 

Srt  in  the  rdigious  exercises  of  the  Weeleyan 
ethodist  Church,  Peier  was  sent  on. a  missioiv- 
ary  tour,  in  1827,  to  Lake  Simcoe  and  other 
pwnN  in  western  Ontario,  although  'not  yet  or- 
dained He  had  by  this  time  entezed  on  his  lit- 
erary work,  as  in  this  year  was  published  a 
tiyiunbook  translated  by  him  into  Chipptfwa. 
He  was  constituted  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  min- 
ister at  the  Toronto  Conference  of  1833.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  chiei^y  to  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Missisauga  and  Chip- 
ewa,  and  to  some  extent  among  the  Iroquois, 
is  position  as  a  Christian  pastor  and  ruling 
chief  of  his  tribe  gave  him  great  influence,  not' 
oilI^  among  his  own  people,  but  among  all  the 
Chippewa  tribes.  He  visited  England  and  New 
York  and  made  repeated  journeys  in  behalf  ot 
his  people.  It  was  largely  through  his  eiforts 
that  the  titles  ot  the  Credit  Indians  to  flieir 
lands  were  perfected.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  in  1887,  at  Brantford.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above-mentioned  volume  of  hymns, 
Jones  was  author  of  'An  Ojibway  Spelling 
Book'  (1828) ;  translaUon  of  part  of  the  New 
Testament  (1829);  'The  First  Book  of  Moses' 
(1835).  He  also  wrote  <Life  and  Journals  of 
Kah-ke-wa-quo-na-bv  (Rev.  Peter  Jones)* 
(I860);  and  'History  of  the  Ojibway  Indians' 
(I86I).  Consult  Pilling,  'Bibliography  Algonq. 
Lang.  Bull.  B.A.E.'   (1891). 

JONES,  Samuel  Porter,  commonly  known 
as.  Sau  Jones,  American  Methodist  revival 
preacher :  b.  Chambers  County,  Ala.,  16  Oct. 
1847;  A.  15  Oct.  1906.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Georgia  bar  in  1869  and  practised  successfnlly 
for  a  time.  His  drinking  habits  put  an  end  to 
his  career  as  a  lawyer.  Becoming  converted  in 
1872  he  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Church  South,  and  afterward  de- 
voted himself  to  evangelistic  work,  his  marked 
eccentricities  of  speech  and  manner  probabh? 
contributing  somewhat  to  bis  popnlanty.  His 
works  include  'Famous  Stories  of  Sam  P. 
Tones'  (1908) ;  'Popular  Lectures  of  Sam  P. 
Jones'  (1909);  'Sam  Jones's  Revival  Sermons* 
(1912)  ;  'Lightning  Flashes  ajid  Thunderbrfts* 
(1912). 

TONES,  Thomas,  American  lawyer:  b. 
Fort  Neck,  Long  Island,  30  April  J731 ;  d.  Hod- 
desdon,  England,  25  July  1792,  In  17S0  he  was 
graduated  at  Yale  and  \n  1755  was  licensed  to 
practise  law.  In  17S7  he  was  appointed  clerk  of 
Queers  County  (N,  Y.)  courts  and  for  many 
years  was  attorney  for  the  governors  of  Kinc's 
College  (now  Columbia  University).  Tn  1769 
he  became  recorder  of  New  York  city,  retain- 
ing that  office  until  1773,  when  he  was  made 
Judge  of  the '  Supreme  Court  in  place  of  his 
father,  serving  imiil  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  held  the  last  court  tmder  the 
Crown  at  White  Plains  in  April  1776.  On  27 
Tune  1776  he  was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  the 
New  York  Provincial  Ongress  ior  refusiog.to 
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«b«r  the  stnnmons  of  tbe  commiitee  to  dow 
why  he  "should  be  considered  a  friend  of  the 
American  cause.'  He  was  paroled  but  was  re- 
arresied  on  11  August,  was  detained  a  prisoner 
hi  Conneeticul  until  December  when  he  was 
paroled  a  second  time.  He  was  carried  ott  a 
second  time  to  Connecticut  in  17?9  and  in  April 
1780  was  exdtanged  for  Gen.  Gold  S,  Silliman. 
Me  went  to  England  in  1781.  The  negotiations 
for  peace  in  1782  prevented  his  return,  as  he 
was  Included  in  tbe  New  York  act  of  attainder, 
by  which  his  life  was  ipso  facto  forfeited  and 
his  estate  confiscated.  Jones  was  the  author  of 
'History  of  New  York  during  the  Revolution- 
aty  War'  (latest  ed.,  1879). 

JONES,  Thomas  ap  Cateaby,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  Virginia,  1787;  d,  1858.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  navy  in  1805,  he  was  employed 
hi  suppressing  piracy,  smuggling  and  the  slave 
trade  in  the  Gulf,  saw  service  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  War  of  1812  when  with  a  squadron  of 
five  gunboats  he  tried  to  bar  the  passage  across 
j!.ake  Borgne  to  Vicc-Admiral  Cochrane  and  his 
fleet.  He  inflicted  great  losses  on  the  English, 
was  himself  seriously  wounded  before  his  ves- 
sels were  captured.  In  1826  he  was  sent  lo  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  settle  the  difficulties  aris- 
ing through  the  efforts  of  a  local  party  to  make 
the  islands  a  British  dependency.  Jones  se- 
cured the  payment  of  debts  claimed  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  presided  over  a  meeting  of  the 
factions  and  denied  piiblicJy  the  assertion  of  the 
British  consul  that  the  islands  were  a  British 
dependency.  While  in  command  of  the  Pacific 
squadron  in  1842  he  heard  that  war  had  been 
declared  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Slates, 
and  fearing  from  the  actions  of  the  British 
man-of-war  Dublin  that  that  government  in- 
tended the  annexation  of  California,  he  landed 
at  Monterey  and  took  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  United  Stales,  Because  of  this  Impru- 
dence he  was  removed  temporarily  from  his 


JONSS,  Walter,  American  physiological 
chemist :  b.  Baltimore.  Md.,  28  April  1865.  He 
was  graduated  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1888.  In 
1^1-92  he  was  professor  of  chcmistiy  at  Wit- 
tenberg College,  Springfield,  Ohio;  in  1892-95 
professor  of  analytical  chemistry  at  Purdue 
University ;  in  189S-98  assistant  in  physiological 
chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins ;  associate  profes- 
sor there  in  1898~19(»  and  professor  since  1908. 
During  the  past  25  years  he  has  g^ven  special 
attention  ta  original  investioations  in  the  field 
of  physiological  chemistry,  tue  results  of  which 
have  been  published  through  contributions  to 
American,  German  and  English  technical  jour- 
nals.   He  has  published  'Nucleic  Acids'  (1914). 

JONES,  Wesley  Livsey,  American  lems- 
lator:  b.  near  Bethany,  III.,  9  Oct.  1863.  In  1886 
he  was  graduated  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Col- 
lege. In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  moved  to  the  Territory  of  Washing- 
ton just  before  its  admission  to  Statehood,  in 
1889,  and  located  at  North  Yakima,  where  he 
lived  until  1917,  when  he  removed  to  Seattle. 
From  1899  to  1909  he  was  member  of  Congress- 
at-large  from  Washington.  In  1909  he  was 
elected  United  States  senator  and  was  re- 
elected six  years  later. 


Calcutta,  27  April  1794.  He  was  educated  at 
Marrow  and  Oxford  and  early  acquired  a  re|Ht- 
lation  as  a  litiguist,  Hebrew,  Persian,  Arabic, 
and  ^en  Chinese,  bendes  German,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish  and  Portoguese  being  among 
his  acquisitions.  In  1770  his  translaiion  (in 
French)  of  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah  from  the 
Persian  appeared;  in  1771  hij  grammar  of  the 
Persian  laii^age;  in  1774  his  <Poese6s  Asiatieae 
Commentanorum  Llbri'  Sex,'  and  in  178}  his 
translation  of  the  seven  Arabic  poems  known  as 
the  'Moallikat.*  He  had  been  called  to  the  bar 
in  1774  and  in  1783  was  nominated  judge  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  judicature,  Bengal,  and 
knighted.  Here  he  did  much  for  the  further- 
ance of  Oriental  studies,  bein^  one  of  the  (irst 
Eurc^ans  to  ^udy  Sattsknr,  founding  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Sodely,  itt,!?^^  uaostattna  the 
Sakwilala,  the  Ordinances  of  Uano,  besidea 
tales,  poems,  extracts  from  the  Vedas,  etc.  Ha 
also  undertook  a  digest  of  the  Hindu  and  Uo- 
hammedan  laws,  woich  he  did  not,  faowevev, 
live  to  complete. 

JONES,  WiHbun,  American  anthropologist: 
b.  Indian  Territory,  1871;  d.  1909.  One  of  hb 
great  grandfathers  was  \Va-shi-ho-wa,  a  Fojt 
chief.  Jones  was  brought  tip  by  hia  grand- 
mother on  the  Fox  and  Sauk  Reservation.  He 
was  educated  at  Hampton  Institute,  Phillips  An- 
dover  Academy  and  Harvard  University,  being 
graduated  at  the  last-named  institution  in  1900. 
From  Columbia  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
He  was  employed  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  to  collect  ethnolo- 
^cal  specimens  of  the  Sauk,  Fox  and  Ojibwa 
tribes.  He  was  a  noted  Indian  litiguitt.  Me 
lost  his  life  in  the  Philippines  in  an  attack  by 
the  natives.  He  published  'Tbe  Algonkin  Man- 
itou';  'Kickapoo  Texts';  <Fox  Texts':  'Some 
Principles  of  Algonquian  Word- Formation' 
(1904) ;  'Mortuary  Observances  and  the  Ad<^>- 
tion  Rites  of  the  Algonquin  Foxes  of  lowa.' 

JONESBORO,  j«ni'bar-5,  Ark.,  city, 
county-seat  of  Craighead  County,  on  the  Saint 
Louis  and  San  Francisco,  the  Saint  Louis 
Southwestern  and  the  Jonesboro,  Lake  City  and 
Eastern  railroads,  about  120  miles  northeast  of 
Little  Rock.  It  was  first  settled  in  1S70,  al- 
though some  settlements  had  been  made  earlier 
on  farms  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1882.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  .and 
himbering  region  and  the  railroad  facilitiea 
make  it  Sie  trade  centre  for  quite  an  extent  of 
country.  The  chief  manufactures  are  flour, 
lumber,  cotton  oil,  machines  staves  and  head- 
ings, boxes  and  wagons.  In  addition  to  the 
manufactures  there  is  considerable  trade  in 
grain,  live-stock  and  some  dairy  products.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  council, 
elected  every  two  years.     The  city  owns  the 
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sewer^e   systems.     Pop. 


JONESBOHO,  Ga.,  city,  countv-seat  of 
Qayton  County,  on  the  Central  o(  Georgia 
Railroad,  about  16  miles  south  of  Atlanta.  It 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  but 
its  nearness  to  Atlanta  and  lade  of  water  power 
are  hindrances  to  manufacturing.  Its  chief 
trade  is  in  fertiHwrs,  cotton  and  farm  prod- 
nets.  At  this  point,  Aiwust  1864,  was  fought  B 
hotly-contested  battle  with  General  Howard  of 
Sherman's  army,  in  command  of  the  Pederal 
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JONKSBORO,  Battle  of  ud  VmU  of  At- 

luita.  After  the  battle  of  Exra  Church  (q.v.), 
28  July  1864,  General  Sbermao,  tmable  fully  to 
invest  Atlanta,  drev  ttie  Fourteenth  corps  and 
Schofield's  Army  of  the  Ohio  from  the  left  and 
extended  his  lines  on  the  right  nearly  to  East 
Point,  about  six  miles  below  Atlanta,  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  railroads  leading  from  the 
south,  upon  which  the  city  and  Hood's  army  de- 
pended for  supplies.  Hood  made  a  correspond- 
ing movement  (o  cover  the  roads,  meeting  Sher- 
man's advance  with  strong,  well -en  trenched 
lines,  and,  6  August,  severely  handling  two  of 
Schofield's  brigades  that  had  crossed  Utoy 
Creek,  killing  and  wounding  over  300  men  and 
taking  two  colors.  To  compel  Sherman  to  rc- 
linqiusb  bis  movement  and  raise  the  siege  of 
Atlanta,  Hood,  10  August,  sent  Wheeler  with 
about  5,000  cavalry  to  (uierate  upon  his  line  of 
communication  with  Nasliville.  Wheeler  moved 
promptly,  atmck  and  destroyed  the  railroad 
near  Marietta,  Calhoun,  Adairsville  and  Dalton, 
captured  over  1,000  head  of  beef-cattle  and  other 
supiilies,  and,  after  demonstrating  on  DalConand 
Resaca,  was  driven  into  East  Tennessee.  Sher- 
man had  issued  an  order,  16  August,  for  a  gen- 
eral movement  on  the  ISth  upon  the  West  Point 
and  Macon  railroadi,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
Hood  from  Atlanta,  but  hearing  of  Wheeler's 
raid,  he  suspended  the  order  and  directed  Gen- 
em]  Kilpatnck,  with  5,000  cavalry,  to  move  on 
the  nif^t  of  the  18th  against  the  West  Point 
and  Macon  roads  and  destroy  them  completely. 
Kilpatnck  started  from  near  Sandtown,  crossed 
the  West  Point  road  at  Fairbum  and  struck 
the  Macon  road  a  short  distance  north  of 
jonesboro,  some  26  miles  from  Atlanta,  where 
he  encountered  Ross'  brigade  of  cavalry,  which 
was  driven  through  Jonesboro.  But  little  of  the 
railroad  had  been  destroyed  when  Jackson's 
brigade  of  cavalry  and  an  infantry  brigade, 
coming  up  from  the  south,  compelled  Kilpatrick 
to  retreat.  Making  a  circuit,  he  again  struck  the 
railroad  at  Lovejpy's,  about  six  miles  south  of 
Jonesboro,  and  encountered  a  Confederate  force, 
through  which  be  cut  his  way  and  reached 
Decatur,  ne«r  Atlanm,  on  the  22a.  As  Sherman 
was  satisfied  that  Kilpatnck  had  not  greatly 
damaged  the  railroad,  he  renewed  his  order  for 
the  movement  of  the  whole  army.  On  the  night 
of  the  2Sth  the  siege  of  Atlanta  was  raised.  "The 
sick  and  wounded,  spare  artillery  and  surplus 
transportation  were  sent  back  to  the  Chatta- 
hoochee bri(^;  Stanley's  Fourth  corps  drew 
out  from  the  left  and  moved  to  the  right,  closing 
up  with  the  Fourteenth  near  Utoy,  and  the 
Twentieth  corps  fell  back  to  an  entrenched  posi- 
tion covering  the  Chattahoochee  bridge  and  the 
hospitals.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  (General  Howard)  drew  out, 
rapidly  made  a  wide  circuit  and  came  up  on  the 
right  of  the  Antiy  of  the  Cumberland,  under 
General  Thomas,  along  Utoy  Creek,  facing 
south.  The  Armv  of  the  Ohio  remained  in 
position,  now  on  the  extreme  left.  On  the  28th, 
making  a  general  left  wheel,  pivoting  on  Scho- 
field's army,  both  Thomas  and  Howard  reached 
the  West  Point  road  extending  from  East  Point 
to  Red  Oak  and  Fairbum.  Sehofield  closing  in 
i^on  the  left  of  Thomas,  but  a  short  distance 


from  the  Confederate  woilcs  covering  the  junc- 
tion of  the  road  at  East  Point  The  next  day 
was  devoted  to  the  railroad,  of  which  nearly 
13  miles  was  destroyed,  and  on  the  30th  tlu 
entire  army  moved  eastward  for  the  Macon  Rail* 
road,  Sehofield,  on  the  left,  approached  it  near 
Rough  and  Ready,  and  presented  a  bold  front 
toward  East  Point ;  Thomas,  in  the  centre, 
reached  Couch's,  on  the  Fayetteville  and  De- 
catur road,  with  but  little  opposition ;  and  How- 
ardi,  on  the  right,  driving  before  him  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  saved  the  bridge  over  Flint  River  after 


night  within  half  a  mile  of 
Jonesboro.  On  the  morning  of  the  3l5t  How- 
ard, finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
force,  di^osed  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  for 
battle  and  entrenched,  Logan's  Fifteenth  corps 
on  the  left.  Ransom's  Sixteenth  con>s  on  the 
right  and  Blair's  Seventeenth  corps  in  rear  of 
Logan's  left.  When  Sherman  began  his  move- 
ment on  the  night  of  the  2Sth  S.  D.  Lee's  corps 
of  Hood's  army  covered  the  railroad  from  near 
Atlanta  to  a  place  nearly  a  mile  south  of  East 
Point.  Hardee's  corps  was  on  Lee's  left,  while 
Hood  held  Atlanta  with  Si«wart's  corps  and  the 
Georgia  militia.  Hood  had  been  deceived ;  he 
knew  of  Sherman's  earlier  movement,  but  mts- 
intei^reted  it  as  preliminary  to  a  retreat  across 
the  Chattahoochee;  but  when  undeceived'on  the 
30lh,  he  ordered  Hardee  with  his  own  corps 
and  Lee's  to  move  rapidly  to  Jonesboro  and 
crush  Howard  on  the  morning  of  the  31st. 
Hardee,  who  was  near  Rough  and  Ready,  four 
miles  below  East  Point,  began  moving  about 
4  P.M.,  followed  later  by  Lee,  and  at  noon  of 
the  31st  both  were  in  Howard's  front.  At'3  P.M. 
Hardee  attacked  with  Lee's  corps  and  part  of 
his  own,  under  Cleburne,  with  the  expectation 
of  driving  Howard  into  the  river,  and  for  (wo 
hours  the  fighting  was  severe,  but  Hardee  was 
repulsed.  Lee,  who,  on  the  Confederate  side, 
bore  the  brant  of  the  fight,  says ;  "The  attack 
was  a  feeble  one  and  a  failure,  with  a  loss  to 
my  corps  of  about  1,300  men  killed  and 
wounded."  Hardee's  entire  loss  was  about  1,700. 
The  Union  loss  was  179  killed  and  wounded,  al- 
most entirely  of  Logan's  corps. 

When  Sherman  heard  the  nmse  of  this  bat- 
tle he  was  with  Thomas,  who,  with  SchoAeld, 
had  reached  and  was  destroying  the  road  from 
Rough  and  Ready  southward.  Thomas  and 
Sehofield  were  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
Howard,  and  Kilpatrick  was  sent  dvwn  the 
western  bank  of  the  Flint  to  strike  the  road 
south  of  Jonesboro.  Davis'  Fourteenth  corps 
joined  Howard's  left  at  noon  of  1  September, 
relieving  Blair,  who  was  disposed  to  support 
Kilpatnck.  Lee's  corps  had  gone,  but  Hardee's 
was  still  in  position  and  entrenched,  covering 
Jonesboro  on  the  north.  At  4  p.m.  Davis 
charged  Hardee's  works  and,  after  a  hard  Aght, 
carried  parts  of  them,  capturing  General  Govan ' 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  brigade  and  two 
batteries  of  four  guns  each.  Stanley  and  Seho- 
field reached  the. field  too  late  to  take  part  in  the 
engagement.  During  the  night  Hardee  retreated 
to  Lovejoy's  Station,  and  next  morning  Sherman 
started  in  pursuit.  The  Union  loss  1  September 
was  223  killed,  M6  wounded  and  105  missing. 
The  Confederate  loss  is  not  fully  known ;  of 
the  thne  divisions  engaged  Qeburne's  sustained 
a  loss  of  55  killed,  197  wounded  and  659  n ' 
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Tbtn  i*  no  return  of  losMs  in  the  other  two 
divisions. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Jonesboro  was  the 
fall  of  Atlanta.  Six  hours  before  Hood  heard 
of  tlie  result  of  Hardee'a  attack  31  Aueust,  he 
sent  an  order  to  Lee  to  return  in  the  direction 
of  Atlanta,  to  make  a  movement  on  Sherman's 
flank  or  to  cover  the  evacuation  of  the  city. 
Lee  received  the  order  at  midni^t,  and  wa> 
halted  next  moming'  about  six  miles  from  At-- 
lanta.  Meanwhile  Hood  had  heard  of  the  result 
of  Hardee's  attack;  its  'failure  neceasttated  the 
evacuation  of  Atlanta.*  Lee  wag  ordered  to 
jtun  Hardee,  which  he  did  on  the  2d.  and  at 
5  P.M.  of  the  1st  Hood  marched  out  of  (he  city 
with  Stewart's  corps  on  the  McDonough  road ; 
the  Georgia  militia  was  sent  to  Coviiwton,  and 
at  night  the  rear-guard  blew  op  some  abandoned 
ammunition  trains.  Stocum's  Twentieth  corps 
entered  the  city  on  the  moming  of  the  2d. 
Sherman  received  the  news  on  the  4th,  and, 
turning  his  back  on  the  Confederates  at  Love- 
joy's,  marched  his  army  to  East  Point  and 
Atlanta. 

The  campaign  for  Adanta,  which  began  6 
May  1864,  was  mariced  by  brilliant  Banking 
movements  on  both  sides,  by  almost  uninter- 
rupted skirmishing,  growing  at  times  to  the 
dimensions,  of  a  battle,  and  by  many  heavy 
engagements,  most-  of  them  of  a  desperate  char- 
acter.  The  Union  losses  in  the  entire  campaign 
were  4,423  killed.  22,SZ2  wounded  and  4,442 
missing,  a  grand  aggregate  of  31,667.  The  Con- 
federate losses  were  3,044  killed  and  18,952 
wounded.  Add  to  this  the  number  of  prisoners 
captured,  12,938,  makes  a  grand  aggregate  of 
34.979.  Consult  'Officiar  Records'  (Vol. 
XXXVIII)  ;  Cox,  J.  a.  'Atlanta'  (New  York 
1882)  ;  Van  Home,  J.  B.,  'History  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland'  (Vol.  II,  Cincinnati  1875)  ; 
id.,  'Life  of  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas'  (New 
York  1882)  ;  Bowinan,  S.  My  'Sherman  and  His 


JONESVILLB,  jonz'vll,  Va.,  the  scene  of 
a  Cjvil  War  action.  On  1  Jan.  1864  Major 
Beeres,  who  had  been  operating  with  a  battalion 
of  the  16th  Illinois  Cavalry  and  a  battery,  near 
Cumberland  Gap^  atlackea  and  drove  a  small 
Confederate  cavalry  force  from  Joncsville  and 
occupied  the  place.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d 
he  was  attacked  by  Gen.  W.  E.  Jones'  cavalry 
brigade  and,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  con- 
tinuing nearly  the  entire  day,  in  which  he  lost 
10  killed  and  over  40  wounded,  was  finally  sur- 
rounded and  obliged  to  surrender.  The  Con- 
federates reported  that  he  surrendered  383  offi- 
cers and  men,  45  of  whom  were  wounded, 
3  pieces  of  artillery  and  27  wagons,  The  Con- 
federate loss  was  about  30  killed  and  wounded, 
Consult  'Official  Records,'  (Vol.  XXXII). 

JONGE,  y6ng'e.  lobannes  Cotnelina  de, 
Dutch  historian:  b.  Zierikiee,  9  March  1793; 
d.  Zeelan4  11  June  1853.  He  was  educated  at 
Leyden  and  in  1831  succeeded  Van  Wiin,  whose 
assistant  he  had  been,  as  keeper  of  the  Dutch 
archives.  The  most  important  of  his  historical 
works  are  'Verhandeling  over  dem  oorsprong 
der  Hoeksche  en  Kabeljaauwsche  twisten' 
(lai?)  ;  'Het  derde  Staat  in  de  Statenwew- 
deringen'    (1824);  and    'Geschiedenis  van  bet 


Nederiandscbe  Zeeweun*  (1833-48;  2d  ed, 
1858).  He  also  published  a  biography  of  Van 
Wijn  in  1832.  -^   f  ^ 


terdam,  1819;  d.  1691.  He  received  most  of  hit 
instruction  in  art  from  Isabey  of  Paris,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Zola,  Corot  and 
others  of  the  elite  of  that  period.  His  life  was 
one  of  great  privations  and  misery  and  during 
the. last  30  yeare  of  his  existence  he  was  insane. 
He  was  equally  proficient  in  oils,  water  color, 
etching,  liinography  or  pencil,  in  etching  he 
was  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  century. 
He  is  well  represented  in  the  galleries  of  Am- 
-'^rdam.  in  the  X^uvre  and  at  Brussels.    Con- 
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JONGLEUR  DE  NOTRB  DAHB,  xhdn'- 
gift-  de  no'tr'dam.  Le,  'The  Juggler  of  Our 
Lady,>  an  operatic  miracle  plajr  by  Jules  Mas- 
senet, libretto  by  M.  Lena;  first  prodnced  at 
Monte  Carlo  on  18  Feb.  1902;  in  New  York, 
27  Nov.  190a  The  story  is  based  on  a  ^ay 
by  Anaiole  France  entitled  Etui  de  Naert,  'Tlie 
Moiher-of -Pearl   Box.'    The  scene  is  laid  in 


widi  his  tricics  in  front  of  the  monastmy. 
The  prior  of  the  abbey  threatens  him  with 
etemaJ  punishment  for  nis  ungodly  trade  and 
advises  him  to  enter  the  monastery,  whi(A  the 
boy  agrees  to  do.  Anxious  to  do  something 
to  please  the  Holy  Virgin,  he  bemoans  his 
inabihty  to  ihe  cook,  BfHtiface,  who  tells  him  a 
fabie,  *The  Legend  of  the  Sage-Brush'  and 
assures  him  that  every  sincere  offering  meets 
with  divine  acceptance.  In  the  final  scene  the 
young  novitiate  stands  before  the  ahar  in  the 
chapel,  having  doffed  his  monk's  garb  and  re- 
sumed that  of  his  old  trade.  Standing  before 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  he  performs  bs  street 
tricks  and  is  surprised  in  this  occupation  1^ 
the  entrance  of  the  prior  and  the  mMiks,  hor- 
rified at  the  act  of  sacrifice.  They  attempt 
to  seize  and  throw  him  out  when  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin  assumes  life  and  blesses  him. 
He  falls  back  dying  and  happy. 

JONKbPING,  yon'cho-ping,  Sweden,  a 
town  located  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Wet- 
ter, about  170  miles  southwest  of  Stockholm. 
The  town  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  be- 
tween Lake  Wetter  and  two  smaller  lakes,  and 
is  backed  by  pine-clad  hills.  The  chief  build- 
ing is  the  church  of  Saint  Christina.  Tfce 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  town  are  of 
:onsiderable  importance;  the  largest  single 


There  are  also  manufactures  of  machinery  and 
arms,  perfumci,  cigars,  snuff,  paper  and  wood- 
pulp,  etc.  The  maritime  trade  was  (p-eatly  in- 
creased hy  the  completion  of  the  Gan  (^anal 
in  1832,  connecting  the  Baltic  and  North  seas 
(Goteborg  with  Stockholm),  thus  making  Ion- 
looping  a  seaport  The  town's  record  goes  hack 
to  legendary  times ;  it  is  named  in  history  in 
the  early  part  of  the  ]3th  century;  and  in 
1284  received  its  town  charter,  Ih  1357,  1439 
and  1599  Parliament  met  here ;  in  1448  occurred 
the  conference  of  the  Swedish  and  Danish  iricn- 
ipotentiaries ;  in  1612  the  town  was  destroyed 
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by  order  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  prevent  it' 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  but 
was  soon  afterward  rebuilt ;  and  in  1809  a  peace 
treaty  was  signed  here  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden.     Pop-  26,969. 

T0NQUI£RES,  zbonlo'ar,  Canada,  town 
in  Chicoutimi  County,  Quebec.  10  miles  east  ot 
Chicoutini  on  the  Quebec  and  Lake  Saint  John 
Railway.  It  contains  sash  and  door  factories, 
planing  mills,  pulp  and  paper  factories,  found- 
ries and  furniture  factory.     Pop.  2.354. 

JONQUIL,  jon'kwil.    See  Nabci&sus. 

JONSON,  Bea  or  BeBJamin,  Eo^h  poet 
and  dramatist,  contemporary  and  tricnd  of 
Shakespeare:  b,  1573;  d.  6  Aug.  1637.  Accord- 
ing to  his  converiation!  with  Drummond,  bts 
father  was  a  Kentleman.  who  lost  his  estate 
wnder  Queen  Mary  and  then  turned  minister. 
Benjatnin  was  bom  after  his  father's  death, 
and  his  mother  afterward  married  a  bricklayer, 
an   occupation  in  which  Ben   lonson  was  en- 

Rge<l  for  some  time,  and  with  wtaich  he  w^ 
squently  taunted  by  his  enemies.  He  was 
educated  at  Westnmisler  School,  under  the  ii^ 
Gtruction  of  WilHam  Camden,  -whose  scfaolarship 
and  friendship  be  afterward  praised  in  the  blu- 
est terms.  He  proceeded  to  Cambridge  hut 
remained  there  for  only  a  short  time,  later 
receiving  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from 
both  universities  "by  their  favour,  not  his 
studies.'  After  his  return  to  London,  he  aeetna 
to  have  woriced  for  a  time  at  bis  fatfaer'»  trade, 
then  to  have  serred  as  a  soldier  in  the  Low 
Countries,  after  which  he  retttmed  to  England, 
married,  and  tiy  1595,  <became  an  actor  and 
playwright. 

In  1598,  his  famous  comedy  'Every  Man  ia 
His  Humour'  was  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's servants  (Shakespeare's  company).  This 
play  marks  the  full  beginning  of  his  diaisatic 
career;  it -is  'the  first  of  hta  lonK  series  of 
humoristic  comedies,  and  is  the  first  outcome 
of  his  life-long  eSorC  to  infuse  into  the  drama 
critical  consciousnesi  and  painstakins  art  la 
the  same  year  Jaoeon  quarreled  with  a  well' 
known  actor,  Gabriel  Spenser,  and  Jdlkd  him 
in  a  dud  on  22  September.  Jonson  esaped 
serious  penalty  by  pleading  benefit  of  clergy; 
and  in  the  follcrwing  year  £is  'Every  Man  Out 
of   His  Humour'   was  acted  ibefore  the  queen. 

{onson's  quarrelsome  temper  was  apparently 
.ttlc  abated  by  bis  recent  imprisonment,  for 
his  'Cynthia's  Revels.'  acted  1600,  satirized 
Uarston  and  Dekker,  and  'The  Poetaster,' 
1601,  provoked  by  retorts  actual  or  intended, 
continncd  the  attack  in  unmistakable  terms. 
Dekker  retorted  in  the  same  year  with  bis 
'Satironmastix,  or  the  Untruaslng  of  the  Hu- 
mourous Poet.'  But  this  "war  of  tiii  theatres* 
shorty  subsided. 

The  accession  of  James  I  in  1603  brought 
B  great  improvement  in  Jonson'a  circimistances 
through  the  patronage  of  the  court,  exhibited 
in  various  employments,  honors  and  eventually 
a  fusion.  Henceforth  he  counted  among  hi£ 
friends  and  patrons  the  most  distinguisbed  men 
of  the  time,  and  he  was  able  to  devote  his  pro- 
digious energies  to  scholarship  and  poetry  with* 
out  leamng  too  heavily  upon  the  stage  for 
pecuniary  aid.  His  immediate  access  to  twal 
favor  seems  to  have  been  maintained  by  his 
success  in  writing  masks.  These  musical  and 
spectacttlar  entertainments  assumed  an  elabo* 


rate  form  at  Sie  court  of  James,  and  Jonson  at 
once  became  the  chief  literary  purveycir  to  diis' 
fashion,  a  position  which  he  maintained  until 
his  qnarrris  with  Inigo  Jones  and  the  super- 
sedence of  the  literary  by  the  scenic  elements  of 
these  shows  put  an  end  to  his  employment 
The  first  half  of  the  reien  of  James  was  also 
the  time  of  Jonson's  dramatic  masterpieces. 
His  tragedies,  'Sejanns'  and  'Catiline'  were 
acted  in  1603  and  1611,  and  the  greatest  o{  bis 
comedies  came  In  the  same  period,  'Volpone,' 
1605,  *T*e  Silent  Woman.'  1609.  'The  AJcbem- 
ist,'  1610,  and  'Bartholomew  Fair,'  1614.  Dur- 
ing the  same  years,  Jonson  was  mBintaining 
many  friendships  with  scholars  and  poets,  witn 
Camden,  Selden  and  Bacon,  with  Chapman, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare;  and  he 
was  becoming  the  recognited  chief  of  the  wits 
whose  gatbenngs  have  made  the  Mermaid  Tav- 
ern famous  in  iiterature. 

Jonson's  life  however,  was  ty  no  means 
free  from  vicissiiude.  In  16tB  he  was  impris- 
oned along  with  MarslOn  and  Chapman  on  ac- 
eonnt  of  a  passage  reflecting  on  the  Scotch  in 
'Eastward  Hoe,'  a  play  on  which  they  had  col- 
laborated. He  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  1598,  f>ut  after  12  years  returned  again  to 
the  Protestant  faitb.  In  1613  be  was  in 
Fiance  as  tutor  of  the  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh;  and  in  1618  he  made  a  pedestrian 
cxpeditioii  to  Scotland,  Here  he  was  received 
wiUi  honors  and  banquets,  and  entertained  for 
several  weeks  by  the  poet,  William  Drummond, 
at  bis  seat,  Hawthomden.  Drummond's  notes 
of  bis  conversations  with  Jonson  furnish  us 
with  most  interesting  and  valuable  records  of 
Jonson's  character  and  opinions,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Jonson  was  talking  with  great 
freedom  and  with  no  idea  of  being  reported, 
and  that  the  reports  were  doubtless  colored  by 
the  temper  and  prejudices  of  the  reporter. 
Some  of  Jonson's  weaknesses  as  welt  as  hi) 
host's  sourness  of  temper  are  to  be  found  in 
Drummond's  well-known  postscript :'  "He  is 
a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself;  a  con- 
temner and  icomer  of  others ;  given  rather  to 
lose  a  friend  than  a  jest;  jealous  of  every  word 
aud  action  of  those  about  him  (especially  after 
drink,  which  is  one  of  the  elements  in  whitJl 
be  liveth)  ;  ...  he  is  passionately  kynde  and 
angry;  careless  either  to  gain  or  keep:  vindic- 
tive, but.  if  he  be  well  answered,  at  nimself.* 

From  1616  to  1625  Jonson  wrote  no  plays 
for  the  public  stage  but  he  wrote  numerous 
masks  and  remained  in  high  favor  at  court 
After  the  death  of  James  he  seems  to  have 
fallen  on  unprosperous  -days;  his  occupation  as 
a  writer  of  masks  ceased,  and  he  turned  again 
to  the  sta«e.  His  'Staple  of  News'  was  acted 
in  1625,  and  'The  New  Inn,>  1629,  the  latter 
proving  an  ntter  failure.  He  bad  sufFered  an 
irreparable  .loss  in  the  burning  ot  his  library 
which  included  manv  manuscripts  of  his  incom- 
^etcd  works  as  well  as  a  notaUe  collection  of 
books  in  which  he  had  a  scholar's  pride.  Want 
and  disease  added  to  his  troubles,  and  we  ha-rc 
many  appeals  for  aid  addressed  by  him  to  Ins 
noUe  patrons.  Fortunately  these  met  with  rc> 
sjionse  and  King  Charles  increased  his  annuity. 
The  few  plays  and  entertainments  composed  at 
this  time  give  evidence  of  his  failing  powers; 
and  give  force  to  the  conjecture  that  ihe  bean* 
tiful  j>a6toral  drama,  'The  Sad  Shepherd,*  left 
unfinished  at  his  death,  must  have  been  written 
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at  a  much  earlier  date.  In  old  age  and  sick- 
ness, however,  Jonson  held  his  place  at  the  head 
of  English  men  of  letters.     'The  Mermaid'  had 

?iveii  place  to  'The  Devil  Tavern,'  and  the  old 
riends  to  a  set  of  );oung  disciples  who  sealed 
themselves  'kif  the  tribe  of  Ben."  But  his  liter- 
stry  dictatorship  was  recognized  outside  of  this 
intiroate  circle,  and  contemporary  literature 
abounds  in  tributes  of  respect  and  admiration. 
The  most  famous  of  these  is  the  brief  epitaph 
carved  on  the  stone  that  marks  bis  grave  in 
Westminster  Abbey :      "O  rare  Ben  Jonson.' 

Jonson's  diaracter  is  better  known  to  us 
than  that  of  any  of  his  literary  contemporaries. 
Combative,  arrogant,  opinionated,  outspoken 
and  generous,  he  drank  deeply,  swore  freely, 
learned  his  Latin  thoroughly,  wrote  his  plays 
carefully,  went  to  prison  for  his  friends  and 
fought  every  tight  to  the  finish.  His  failings 
were  due  to  excess  not  weakness ;  his  virtues 
were  full-grown ;  whatever  he  did,  he  did  vig- 
orously,  ponderously  perhaps,  but  always  whole- 
heartedly. To  3<^o1arship,  to  criticism,  to 
poetry  and  the  drama,  he  brought  this  vehement 
positiveness  and  this  whole-hearted  laborious- 
ness.  Hi»  personality  is  Stamped  on  all  his 
work,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  of  its  sa- 
lient manifestations,  one  must  not  lose  sight 
o{  the  range  and  power  and  fineness  of  his  liter- 
ary achievement  as  a  scholar,  a  critic,  a  trans-' 
lator  and  a  lyric  poet  as  well  as  a  dramatist, 
nor  the  great  importance  of  his  40  years  of 
activity  in  the  development  of  the  drama  and 
the  history  of  literatura  His  non-draroaiic 
work  includes  an  'Ei^ish  Grammar,'  'Discov- 
eries,' «  prose  tract  tr«ating  amoni;  other  mat- 
ters of  literary  and  dramatic  criticism,  'The 
Forest,'  a  collection  of  his  epigrams  and  other 
poetry,  and  'Underwoods,*  another  collection 
of  minor  poems  and  translations.  His  drama- 
tic work  comprises  masks,  tragedies  and  com- 
edies, three  forms  that  Jonson  kept  distinct 
His  influence  upon  the  drama  was  in  large 

Brt  that  of  a  critic  and  a  reformer.  He  began 
i  important  work  at  a  time  when,  througli  the 
efforts  of  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Lyiy  and 
others,  the  popular  drama  had  already  attained 
eminence  as  a  form  of  literature ;  and  |on3on 
was  ardent  to  advance  and  secure  uis  eminence. 
Ib  the  preceding  drama  he  saw  much  that  was 
crude  and  absurd,  and  from  the  start  he  urged 
an  abandonment  of  the  incongruities  of  the 
chronicle  plays  and  the  romantic  comedies,  and 
the  adoption  of  fixed  rules  an^  more  regular 
models.  In  the  reliance  of  tfae  dramatists  upon 
the  applause  of  unlettered  audiences,  he  saw  a 
menace  to  the  higliest  development  of  the 
drama;  hence  he  constantly  advocated  the  ap- 
peal to  the  taste  of  the  more  judicious  through 
an  elevated  purpose  and  a  conscientious  art. 
Recognizing  thai  the  finish  drama  had  already 
attained  greatness  under  conditions  .so  difierent 
from  those  of  antiquity  that  they  forbade  the 
rigid  ^plication  of  the  precedents  of  the  classic 
drama,  he  nevertheless  believed  that  improve- 
ment could  be  secured  by  intelligent  adoption 
of  classic  rules  and  models.  He  insisted  there- 
fore upon  the  discrimination  between  tragedy 
and  comedy  and  the  recognition  of  the  pur- 
pose and  function  of  each  species  according  to 
the  precepts  of  Aristotle,  protesting  pedantically 
enough,  not  only  against  the  incongruities  of  ^e 
old  histories  but  also  against  such  combinatiotvs 
af  comedy  and  mask  as  Shakespeare's  'Tem> 


pest'     A  more  coherent  constmctiott  and  the 

application  of  the  unities  of  time  and  ^lace,  so 
far  as  the  English  stage  would  permit,  were 
other  articles  of  his  theory  which  ne  supported 
by  precept  and  practice.  Still  farther,  he  con- 
tended that  characterization  should  not  depend 
on  an  impossible  plot  or  a  hap-hazard  colloca- 
tion of  heroism,  sentiment  and  nonsense,  but 
upon  a  careful  representation  of  certain  types 
as  illustrative  of  human  motive,  such  as  the 
tyrant  or  the  conspirator  in  tragedy,  or  the 
braggart  soldier,  the  gull  or  the  cheat  in  com- 
edy. In  opposition  io  the  extravagant  rotnan- 
tiasm  diat  had  prevailed  up  to  1600,  Jonson 
stood  for  a  comedy  that  should  attempt  the 
realistic  portrayal  of  manners.  In  dramatic 
criticism  and  practice  Jonson  was  consequently 
at  most  points  on  the  other  side  from  Shake- 
speare, tnov^  he  bore  splendid  testimony  to 
bis  appreciation  of  Shakespeare's  friendship  and 

His  masks  and  cntertaioments,  so  famous  in 
their  day,  have  little  interest  now,  except  as 
they  illustrate  the  curious  literary  fashion,  or  as 
they  exhibit  Jonson's  charming  lyrics.  Of- the 
34  complete,  some  of  the  most  notable  are, 
•HymenjEi,'  'The  Mask  of  Queens,'  'The 
Penates,'  and  'The  Uetamorpnosed  Gypsies.' 
His  two  tragedies,  'Sejanus*  and  'Catiline,' 
are  thoroughgoing  attempts  to  present  a 
scholarly  and  accurate  view  of  history,  a  penc- 
trating  study  of  historical  diaracters,  and  to 
retain  as  much  as  possible  of  classical  deconim 
while  confortning  in  the  main  to  the  form  of 
tragedy  established  by  his  great  EJiiafaethan 
predecessors.  But  his  genius  found  its  best  field 
in  comedies.  Though  modeled  on  the  comedies 
of  Plautus  and  Terence,  they  fulfil  his  promise 
to  show  an  image  of  his  own  times,  its  fads 
and  follies,  or  '■hnmours";  and  thoi^  their 
plots  are  constructed  overelaboralely,  their  ar- 
tificiality is  redeemed  by  an  abundance  of 
humor.  The  'Alchemist'  with  its  extraor- 
dinarily skilful  structure,  and  'Bartholomew 
FUr'  with  its  broad  and  lively  presentation  of 
the  London  of  the  day  are  perhaps  the  greatest 
English  masterpieces  of  the  strict  comedy  of 
manners,  Jonson's  example  turned  comedy  for 
a  while  from  romantic  to  realistic,  and  satir- 
ical themes  and  treatment ;  and  the  inSuence 
was  potent  at  least  into  the  18th  century.  In 
humor  and  the  delineation  of  ,  character, 
Jonson  ranks  firat  of  English  dramatists  after 
Shakespeare. 

His  plays,  excluding!  masks,  are  'Every  Man 
in  His  Humour.'  'Every  Man  Out  of  His 
Humour,'  'Cyntfaia'a  Revels,'  'The  Poetaster,' 
'Sejanus,'  'Volpone,'  'Epiaene,*  'Tile  Al- 
chemist,' 'Catiline,'  'Bartholomew  Fair,'  'The 
Devil  Is  An  Ass,'  'The  Staple  of  News,'  'The 
New  Inn,'  'The  Ms^nctic  Lady,'  'A  Tale  of 
a  Tub,'   'The  Case  is  Altered*   (unavowed  by 


(a  fragment).  See  Alcheuist,  Ths; 
Volopone;  Dkaua;  EircaJSH  LmaATuas  — 
Elizabethan  Dsama. 

Bibliography.— Jonson  edited  a  folio  of  his 
works  which  appeared  in  1616;  a  second  folio 
in  1640.  The  standard  edition  is  that  of  Gif' 
ford,  1816  (9  vols.,  frequently  reprinted).  The 
separate  plays  have  often  been  reprinted,  and 
recently  with  extended  introductions  and  notes 
in    'Yale   Studies  in   Eni^ish.'    For  cntidMn 
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consult  BadcBiviUc  C  R..  ^Ensluh  Elements  in 
lonson's  Early  CoDie4y'  (Unirersity  of  Texas 
BtUleiin,  Humanistic  Series  Na  178,  Anstin, 
Tex„  1911);  Bird^  Paul,  'Literarische  Anspi«- 
lungen  in  den  Werkeo  Ben  Jonson's'  (Strass- 
burg  1908),  with  biblii^rapny ;  Dryden,  (ohn, 
'Essay  on  Dramatic  Poc»y>  (London  1668); 
Fleag,  'A  Biographical  Qironicle  of  the  English 
Drama'  (ib.  lS9l)  ;  Gifford,  W.,  'Memoirs  of 
Ben^Joasoii,'  in  his  'Workt'  (Vol.  1,  London 
■■^~     ' ceof^nj 

,^-  .   , -.n  Dramen 

Ben    Jonsons'     (Leipzig   1895):    Laing,    (ed.), 

(London  1842);  Schellinj;,  F.  E..  'Ben  Jonson 
and  the  Classitai  SchooP  (N'ewVork  1808); 
Soergel,  'Die  englischen  Maskenspiele'  (Halle 
1882);  Swinburne,  A.  C,  'Study  of  Jonson' 
(London  1889);  Symgnds,  J.  A.,  'Life  of  ton- 
son*  (ib.  1886);  fhomdikc,  A.  H.,  -Ben  Jon- 
Son»  (in  'Camnridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture,' Vol.  VI,  Cambridge  1907-10)  ;  Ward 
'History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature' 
(London  1699) ;  Woodbridge,  'Studies  in  Jon- 
son's  Comedy.' 

Ashley  H.  Tborwmki, 
Professor  of  English,  Columbia  Univemly. 

JOPLIN,  Ma.,  city  and  a  county-seat  of 
Jasper  County,  155  miles  south  of  Kansas  City, 
on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  the  South- 
wesieru  Missouri,  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
other  railroads.  The  city  contains  several  note- 
worthy buildings,  inclutung  the  Federal  build- 
ing, Uie  CarneRie  library,  municipal  market 
house,  police  building,  the  opera  house  and  the 
courthouse.  It  has  two  business  colleges,  a 
hieh  school  and  several  fuHic  and  parochial 
soiools.  Joplin  is  a  distributing  centre  for  a 
wide  ap-icultural  area  and  nas  extensive 
mining  interests,  being  the  ceptr?  of  the  zinc 
and  lead  Industries  of  sottthwestei^  Missouri. 
The  city's  industrial  establishments  include 
smelling,  white  lead  and  paint  works,  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  iron  works,  wagon  and 
cooperage  factories  and  flour  mills.  Tliere  are 
three  national  and  four  State  tenks  and  the 
value  of  the  taxable  property  is  $33,fM0.00tt 
The  general  revenues  amount  to  about  $340,000 
annually.  Joplin  adopted  t^e  cotnmiseion  form 
of  government  in  20  April  1914.  The  dty 
owns  one  .of  the  lighting  plants.  Joplin  -was 
settled,  about  1870  and  was  incorporated  in 
1873.    PopL  45,000. 

JOPPA.    See  Jaffa. 

JORAW,  or  JBHORAM,  name  of  two  He- 
brew kings,  one  of  Israel  (852-^42  B.C.)  and 
the  other  of  Judah  (84fLe42  b.c).  .(IIIehobam. 
king  of  Israel,  was  the  second  son  of  Ahab,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Ahariah.  He  was  not 
sincere  in  his  transient  repression  of  Baal  wor- 
ship, and  was  rebuked  by  Elisha,  He  joined 
with  the  king  of  judah  in  a  war  -with  the 
Moabites.  In  his  reign  Bcnhadad,  king  of  Da- 
mascus, invaded  Israel,  and  besieged  Samaria, 
but  retreated  to  meet  a  hostile  invasion  in  his 
own  country.  In  a  battle  with  Haiael,  king  of 
Syria,  JehoEam  was  \iovuiikd'  and  retited  to 
leireel,  where  he  was  slain  by  Jehu  whom 
Elis^  hail  anointed  king  over  Israel,  thus  ful- 
filling Elijah's  prophecy  (1  Kings,'  xxi,  21-29). 

(2)   JoRAK,   king  of  Judah,  eldest   son   and 
r  of  Jehoeaphat,  regent  in  854  on  his 


father's  alliance  wilJi  Ahab  oeunst  the  Astyrisos 
(2  Kings  i,  17;  iii,  1;  viii,  16),  then  king  in  the 
23d  year  of  his  father's  reign  (849),  ruling  eigbt 
years.  After  his  father's  deatit,  he  slew  hil 
six  brothers  and  other  men  of  influence,  and 
led  a  life  of  wickedness.  The  EdoniUes  re- 
ilted,  also  Libnah  and  Jerusalem  was  captured 


rophet.  He  was  buried  in  the  city  of  Davi4 
out  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  (2  Chroo. 
xxi,  19,  20). 

JORDAENS,  Jacob,  yalrob  ydr'dans, 
Flemi&h  painter:  b.  Antwerp,  19  May  1S93;  d. 
there,  18  Oct.  1679.  Prom  his  early  boyhood  in 
1607  he  was  the  pupil  of  Van  Noort,  whose 
daughter  he  afterward  married,  and  in  1615  was 
made  master  in  the  Guild  of  Saint  Luke  at 
Antwerp.  He  was  the  most  eminent  painter 
of  the  Flemish  sdiool  next  to  Rubens  to  whom, 
however,  he  was  inferior  in  force  and  concep- 
tion. The  most  renowned  among  his  religious 
S'cturei  are  'The  Last  Supper'  in  the  Antwera 
useum;  and  'The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Apol- 
lonia'  in  the  church  of  the  Augustines,  Ant- 
werp.   Consult  the  monograph  'by  Max  Rooses 

JORDAN,  CamiUe,  French  politician:  b. 
Lyons,  U  Jan.  1771 ;  d.  Paris,  19  May  1821.  Hd 
was  a  i^upil  of  the  Oratorians  at  Lyons  anil 
when  stUl  young  became  imbued  with  Royalist 
principles,  later  developing  into  an  active  op- 
ponent  of  the  French  Revolution.  When  only 
20  years  of  age  he  published  a  pamphlet  satir- 
txing  the  Constitutional  Church,  entitled  'His- 
toire  de  le  conversion  d'une  dame  parisienne^ 
(1792).  When  Lj'ons  fell  in  October  1793, 
Jordan  was  proscribed  by  the  Directory  for  his 
participation  in  the  insurrection  and  fled  to 
Switzerland,  subsequently  passing  six  months 
in  England.  In  1796  he  returned  to  France 
and  in  1797  was  sent  by  Lyons  to  the  CouncU 
of  Five  Hundred.  In  the  Revolution  of  4 
Sept.  1797  Jordan  eiicaped  to  Basel  and  later 
-   Germany  where  he  met  Goethe.     ' 


1800   he    returned   : 


1802 


.tnj, 


ed   the 


schemes  of  Bonat>artc  in  a  pamphlet  ^Vrai  Sena 
du  Vote  National  pour  le  Consulat  k  Vie.> 
From  that  time  till  1814  he  devoted  ht»  lime  in 
retirement  to  literature,  but  at  the  Restoration 
was  made  a  councillor  of  state  by  Louis  XVIII, 
and  from  1816  till  his  death  represented  Ain 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Besides  the  above 
mentioned  works  he  wrote  'Letire  i  M.  La- 
mourette'  (1791)  ;  <La  Loi  et  la  Religion  Vea- 
gees'  (1792);  'Adresse  i  scs  Commettants  sur 
la  Revolution  do  4  Septembre  1797'  (1797, 
translated  into  English  by  J.  Gifiord,  London 
1798)  ;  'Sur  Ics  Troubles  de  Lyon'  (1818)  ;  'La 
Session  'de  1817'  (1818).  A  collecUon  of  bis 
'Discours*  appeared  in  1818.  Consult  Boub^e, 
"        Camillc  Jordan   4   Weimar  — nettresln- 


^dites'  (in  Correspondant,  Vol  CCV  (U.  S. 
Vol.  CLXIX],  p.  718.  Paris  1901)  ;  Satnte- 
Beuve,  C.  A.,   'Jordan  el  Madame  de  Stael' 


(in  Revue  des  Dettx  Mondes,  Paris  1 

JORDAN,  jdr'dan,  Comad  N.,  American 
financier:  b.  New  York,  20  April  1830;  d.  there, 
26  Feb.  1903.  He  entered  a  printing  oflicc,  but 
Eoen  exchanged  this  for  a  banking  establish- 
ment, was  cashier  of  a  New  York  bank  in 
1864-80,  and  in  1880-84  was  treasurer  of  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad.    In 


,y  Google 


1885-67  he  was  Treasurer  of  flje  United  States, 
and  Introduced  in  the  accounts  of  the  Treasury 
a  revised  form  of  debt  and  cash  statements  by 
wiiich  the  exact  condition  of  the  Treasury 
might  be  readily  ascertained.  He  was  an 
organizer  of  the  Western  National  Bank  of 
New  York  and  for  a  lime  its  president.  In 
1893  at  the  recommendation  of  all  important 
New  York  banks,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
United  States  Treasurer  in  New  York,  and  this 
post  he  lield  unx'A  his  death.  He  rendered  im- 
portant services  during  the  monetary  crisis  of 

JORDAN,  David  Starr,  American  edu- 
cator and  naturalist:  b.  Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  19 
Jan.  1851.  He  was  graduated  from  Cornell 
University  in  1872  and  was  instructor  in  botany 
there  1871-72.  He  was  professor  of  natural 
history  at  Lombard  University,  Illinois,  1872-73, 
and  taught  the  same  subject  ir  the  Indianapolis 
High  School.  1874-75.  From  1875  to  1879  he 
was  professor  of  biology  at  Butler  University, 
Indianapolis;  professor  of  /oology  at  Indiana 
University  1879-85,  and  president  of  the  last 
named  institution  1885-91.  From  1891  to  1913 
he  was  president  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  and  from  1913  chancellor,  the  office 
being  divided  to  enable  him  to  undertake  in 
Eiffope  and  America  work  in  the  ijrterest  of 
international  conciliation  and  peace.  In  190&- 
09  he  was  International  Fish  Commbsioner  for 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  having  the  pur- 
pose of  the  unification  of  the  fishing  laws  of 
the  boundary  waters.  Since  1909  he  has  been 
director  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  and 
has  spoken  and  written  largely  in  opposition 
to  the  war  system  of  the  worla.  Beside  some 
400  scientific  monographs  and  reports,  among 
which  may  be  named  'Synopsis  of  the  Fishes 
of  North  America'  with  C.  H.  Gilbert  (1882)  ; 
enlarged  in  1896  with  the  akl  of  B.  W.  Ever- 
mann  to  'The  Fishes  of  North  and  Middle 
America' ;  and  "Report  of  Fur  Seal  Investiga- 
tions' ;  he  has  published  'Science  Sketches' 
(1896)  ;  'Footnotes  to  Evolmion>  (1898)  ;  'Im- 
perial Democracy'  (1899)  ;  'Evolution  and  Ani- 
mal Life'  (1908)  ;  ^Animal  Life'  (1900)  ;  'The 
Heredity  of  Richard  Roe'  (1909)  ;  'The  Blood 
of  the  Nation'  (1900)  ;  'The  Human  Harvest' 
<1907);  'War  and  the  Breed'  (1915);  'Ways 
to  Lastinj?  Peace'  (1916);  'The  Strenfith  of 
Being  Clean'  (1900)  ;  'The  Stability  of  Truth' 
(19W);  'The  Fate  of  leiodorum'  (1908); 
'Guide  to  ihe  Study  of  Fishes*  (1908) ;  'Food 
and  Game  Fishes  of  North  America,'  with  B. 
W.  Evennann  (1908);  'War  and  Waste' 
(1912);  'Fish  Stories'  (1910).  etc  He  was 
president  of  the  California  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces at  intervals  from  1896  to  1909,  and 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  investigations  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  1901-0*  and  of  the  salmon  investi- 
gations  for   Alaska   1903-04. 

JORDAN,  Dorothea,  English  actress:  b. 
Watcrford.  Ireland.  1762;  d  probably  at  Saint 
Ooud,  near  Paris.  3  July  1816,  Her  mother 
was  an  actress  whose  husband  is  said  to 
have  been  an  army  captain.  Dorothea  made 
her  first  stage  appearance  in  Dublin  in  1777  as 
Phtebe  in  'As  You  like  It.*  In  1782  she  ap- 
peared at  Leeds  and  svibsequently  toured  the 
English  provinces.  In  178,'i  she  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane  in   'A  Country  Girl.'     She  was 


most  successfal  aiid  remained  at  t>rury  Lane 
until  1809.  In  1811  she  appeared  at  the  Covent 
Garden,  excelling  in  comedy  role.  She  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1815.  Her  private  life  was  a 
scandal.  She  had  four  cbildren  by  Sir  Richard 
FDr4  and  for  several  years  was  known  as  Mrs. 
Ford,  In  1790  she  became  the  mistKss  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  afterward  William  IV  by 
whom  she  had  10  children,  who  were  ennobled 
under  the  name  of  FitzClarence.  Wilfiam  IV 
erected  a  statue  of  her  in  1831.  Consult 
Boaden,  James,  'Life  of  Mrs.  Jordan*  (1831). 
and  Tate  Wilkinson,  'Memoirs  and  Amorous 
Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land  of  King  William 
IV   (1830). 

JORDAN,  Elizabeth  Carver,  American 
journalist:  b.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  9  May  1867. 
She  was  educated  at  the  convent  of  Notre 
Dame,  Milwaukee,  was  for  10  years  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  New  York  IVortJ.  assistant 
editor  of  the  Sunday  IVorld  for  three  years 
and  editor  of  Harper's  Basaar  from  1900  to 
1913,  when  she  became  literary  adviser  to  Har-  | 

per  and  Brothers.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
National   Institute   of   Social   Sciences  and   re-  ' 

gent   of  .the   National   Woman   Suffrage   Asso-  j 

ciation.     She  has  published  'Tales  of  the  City  | 

Room'   (1898)  ;  'Talcs  of  the  Ooister'   (1901)  ;  ■ 

'Tales  of  Destiny'  (1902) ;  'May  Iverson,  Her  ; 

Book'  (1904);  'Mary  Kingdoms'  {I90B) ; 
'May    Iverson    Tackles    Life'     (1913);    <May  I 

Iverson-s  Career'  (1914);  'The  Lady  from 
Oklahoma,'  comedy  in  1911,  1912  and  1913, 
also  in  book  form;  'Beauly  is  Skin  DeeR*  play 
produced  in  1913  and  1914;  'Lovers'  Knots* 
(1916) ;  'The  Story  of  a  Pioneer,'  with  Anna 
Howard  Shaw;  'The  Whole  Family,'  with 
Henry  James,  William  Dean  Howells  and 
others,  and  numerous  short  stories  to  leading 
American  and  English  magazines. 

JORDAN.  John  Woolf,  American  libra- 
rian and  editor:  b.  PhiladeU>bia.  14  Sept.  1840. 
He  was  graduated  at  Nazareth  Hall  in  1856 
and  since  1888  has  edited  the  PeHmyhiama 
Magazine  of  History  tmd  Biography.  He  is 
also  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  and  vice-president  of  the  Colonial 
Society  of  Peniuylvama  since  1895.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Narrative  of  John  Heckewelder's 
Journey  to  the  Wabash  in  1?92' ;  'fiethleheni 
during  the  Revolution*;  'The  Military  Hospi- 
tals at  Bethlehem  and  Lttiti  during  the  Revolti- 
tion';  'Bishop  Spangenburg's  Notes  «f  Ttavd 
to  Onondaga  in  1746';  'Notes  of  Travd  of 
John  Heckewelder  to  Ohio,  1797';  'Fraidclin 
as  a  Genealogist'  (189S).  In  1902  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Lafayette  College. 

JORDAN,  Jules,  American  composer:  b. 
WimmanUc,  Conn.,  10  Nov.  1850.  He  first  be- 
came known  musically  as  a  tenor  singer,  after- 
ward as  a  conductor  and  finally  as  a  composer. 
Among  his  compositions  are  the  romantic  opera, 
<Bip  Van  Winkle,'  produced  in  Prowdence 
189/,  and  several  cantatas,  including  "Barbara 
Frietchie'  and  'Wind  Swept  Wheat*;  and 
many  sacred  and  secular  songs, 

JORDAN,  LoDia  Henry,  Canadian  deivy- 
man:  b.  Halifax,  Canada,  27  July  1855.  He 
was  educated  at  Dalhousie  Uniyersity,  Prince- 
ton, Oxford,  Marburg,  Leipzig  and  Berlin. 
In  18(0-85  he  was  minuter  of  Saint  Andrew  s, 
Halifax;    in    1885-9Q    minister    of    ErsUne 
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Churcfa,  Montreal  i  in  IffiM-1900  at  Saint  James 
Square  Church,  Toronlo.  From  1887  to  1889 
he  was  lecturer  on  church  polity  at  the  Mon- 
treal  Theological   College,  was  special  lecturer 


alive  Relidon;  Its  Methods  and  Scope>  (1908); 
'Tlie  Stuev  of  Religion  in  the  Italian  Universi- 
ties.* with  Labanca  (1909)  ;  fModernism  in 
Italy:  Its  Origin,  its  Incentive,  its  Leaders  and 
its  Aims'  (1909);  'Comparative  Religion:  Its 
Adjuncts  and  Alhes*  (1915);  contributions  to 
■  the  Revins  of  Thtotogy  ana  Philosophy,  tht 
Expository  Times,  Hiibert  /ourmil.  Princeton 
Tkeological  Review,  Biblical  World,  etc 

JORDAN,  Marie  Kmemand  Cumlle, 
French  mathematician :  b.  Lyons,  1S38.  In 
1860  he  was  RTaduated  at  the  Ecole  des  Mines 
of  Paris;  in  1661  became  engineer  of  mines  and 
in  1885  became  chief  engineer.  In  1872  he  be- 
came a  teacher  of  mathematics,  succeeding 
LiouviUe  in  1883  as  professor  at  the  College  dc 
France.  He  made  several  impnrtant  discov- 
eries in  seomeiry  and  analysts  and  is  peiliaps 
the  worm's  greatest  teadier  of  n-dimensional 
gtometiy.  lEs  memoirs  are  over  100  in  num- 
Ser  and  have  appeared  in  all  the  principal 
mathematical  joDmals  of  Europe.  He  wrote 
'Thterie  des  substitutions  et  des  equations  alg^ 
braiqnes'  (1870);  <Cxiuts  d'analyse  de  I'Ecole 
Polytechnique'  (3  vols.,  1882-87;  3d  ed.,  1909). 

JORDAN,  Thomas,  American  soliGer;  b. 
Luray,  Va.,  30  Sept.  1819;  d.  New  York,  27 
Nov.  ia»S.  He  was  Bradwaied  from  West 
Point  in  IftW;  and  distinguishing  himself  in 
the  Mexican  War,  was  promoted  explain  in 
Uarch  1847.  He  was  stationed  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  1856-60,  during  which  time  he  intro- 
duced steam  navigation  above  the  Dalles,  on 
the  Columbia  River.  He  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate anny  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  pro- 
moted brigadier-general  for  gallantly  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh.  In  1860  he  went  «)  Cuba,  where 
he  was  made  chief  of  the  general  staff  ol  the 
insuTgeitt  army  and  soon  afterward 

der-in-chief  of  the    revolutionists,   w_ , 

battle  at  Guarraaro,  in  January  1870.  In  the 


Pryor,  1868). 

JORDAN,  WilUvB  George,  Americu 
lournalist:  b.  New  York,  6  March  1864.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  became  editor  of  Booh  Chat  in 
1384,  later  became  editor  of  Currtnt  Literature, 
became  manamng  editor  of  the  L^es"  Home 
Joitrtmi  in  IK)?  and  was  editor  of  The  Satur- 
day EvetUng  Post  in  1898-«.  In  1899-1905  he 
was  editor  and  vice-president  of  the  Continental 
Publishing  Company,  and  in  1905-06  edited  The 
StoTck-Ltght.  In  1907  he  proposed  the  organ- 
ization of  the  governors  of  the  country  as  a 
house  of  governors  to  work  for  uniform  leg- 
islation between  the  States;  this  led  to  the  cail 
by  President  Roosevelt  of  a  convention  of  the 
governors  at  Washington  in  1908,  at  which  X 
committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  ^r- 
ntaneirt  organization,  the  first  eonfcronce  being 
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held  in  January  1910.  He  has  published  'Men- 
tal Traming  by  Analysis,  Law  and  Analogy' ; 
'Mental  Training  a  Remedy  lor  Education' 
(1896)  ;  'The  Kingship  of  Self  Control' 
(1899);  'The  Majesty  of  Calmness'  (1900); 
'The  Power  of  Truth'  (1902)  ;  'The  House  of 
Governors>  (1907)  ;  'The  Crown  of  Individual- 
ity' (1909);  'The  Power  of  Purpose'  (1910); 
'Little  Problems  of  Married  Life'  (1910) ; 
and  'The  Wood-Carver'  (1915). 

JORDAN,  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, a  river  in  the  State  of  Utah  which  dr^in 
Utah  Lake  and  also  the  north  centra!  part  of 
the  State,  follows  a  northerly  course  and  flows 
into  Great  Salt  Lake  after  a  course  of  40 
miles.  It  is  utilized  as  a  feeder  for  irrigation 
systems. 

JORDAN,  the  largest  river  of  Palestine 
ana  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world, 
called  Esh-She-riah  or  E^-Sheriah-el-Kebir 
by  the  Arabs.-  It  rises  from  three  main  sources 
at  the  foot  of  Hermon,  and  these  opper  streams 
unite  in  Lake  Huleh.  the  andent  Waters  of 
Merom.  From  this  point  it  sinks  with  a  rapid 
current  in  a  narrow  rocky  bed  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  falls  after  a  course  of  nine  miles 
into  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Shortly  after  leaving 
the  south  end  of  this  lake  it  enters  a  'broad 
valley  called  by  the  Arabs  (ihdr,  and  in  the 
Bible  "the  plain* ;  and  continuinft  a  singularly 
crooked  course  of  about  65  miles  direct  dis- 
tance, or  2(X}  includinK  windings,  falls  into  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  having  received  the 
Zerka  or  Jabbok  and  numerous  smaller  alBuents. 
The  Ghor  expands  at  Bethlehem  and  Jericho 
into  a  wide  plain,  but  elsewhere  is  from  three 
to  five  miles  across.  The  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  is  hilly,  arid  and  barren, 
but  II  becomes  more  level  and  fertile  as  it  ap- 

? roaches  the  Zerka.  The  river  is  muddy  and 
ull  of  small  fish.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  shal- 
low, with  an  average  width  of  from  30  to  SO 
yards.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  180  yards  broad 
and  about  three  feet  deep.  It  is  subject  to  great 
inundations  during  the  winter  season.  The 
climate  is  tropical.  Cereals,  chiefly  barley,  are 
raised  in  some  parts  of  the  river's  valley.  The 
valley  of  the  Jordan  forms  one  of  the  most  re- 
marfcible  depressions  in  the  world,  the  Dead 
Sea  being  1,312  feet  below  sea-level  and  the 
total  fall  of  the  river  being  about  2,300  feet, 
Molyneux  and  Lynch  made  exploi^tions  of  the 
river  in  1847-48.  Consult  'Official  Report* 
(Washington  1852)  ;  'Survey  of  Western 
Palestine'  (London  1859)  ;  Smith  'Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land'  ;  Molyneux  (in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Gei^raphic  Society 
1848);  Lynch,  'Narrative  of  the  United  Slates 
Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea'  (1849)  ;  McGregor,  'Rob  Roy  on  the  Jor- 
dan' (1870) ;  CostelTo,  'Gospd  Story'-  Mac- 
millan,  'Guide  to  Palestine  and  Egypt' ; 
Thomas,  'Two  Years  in  Palestine.' 

JORDANES,  jor-da'nei,  historian  of  the 
Gothic  nation;  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
6th  century-  hy  birth  a  Goth,  or  both  of  Alan 
and  of  Gothic  descent.  He  was  first  a  notary, 
but  afterward  became  a  monk,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  made  'U^op  of  Croton, 
in  Italy,  but  of  this  there  is  no  certain  evidence. 
He  wrote  two  historical  works  in  the  Latin 
language;  the  first  'De  Regnorum  ac  Temporam 
'    is  a  short  compendium  of  tlie 
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most  important  events  in  histoiT?  from  the  crea- 
tion to  A.D.  552;  but  the  work  is  valuable  only 
from  its  accounts  of  several  barbarous  northern 
nations.  Hh  other  work,  *De  Getarum  Origine 
et  Rebus  Gestis  (concerning  the  origin  and 
deeds  of  the  GoOis),  has  oblained  greai  re- 
nown, chiefly  as  our  only  source  of  information 
about  the  Goths  and  other  bartKirian  tribes,  ex- 


evcr,  full  of  inaccuracies,  both  of  time,  place 
and  person ;  and  it  is  evidently  based  upon,  or 
copied  from,  the  12  lost  boolu  of  the  Roman, 
senator  Cassidorius.  There  are  many  editions 
of  both  works,  the  best  being  Mommsen's  in 
'Monumenta  Germanix  Historica,  Auctores 
Antiquissimi'    (Vol.  V,  Berlin  1882). 

JORIS.  yu'ris,  or  JORISZOON,  y3'rTs-z5n. 
David,  leader  of  the  Anabaptists:  b.  Bruges, 
1501 1  d.  Basel,  25  Aug.  155&  In  1524  he  setOed 
in  Delft  as  a  glass  painter;  sometime  after- 
ward be  embraced  the  Reformed  faith  and  for 
an  attack  upon  a  religious  processioii  was  ban- 
ished  for  three  years  in  1528.  He  returned  to 
Delft  in  1536  and  established  a  sect.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  the  Messiah,  denied  the  Resur- 
rection and_  held  various  heretical  opinions. 
The  sect  existed  in  Holland  nearly  a  century 
after  his  death.  In  1544  he  fled  to  avoid 
persecution  and  lived  quietly  at  Basel  under  the 
pseudonym  of  John  of  Bruges,  as  a  member  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  unsuspected  by  the 
magistracy  of  being  the  notorious  sectary.  In 
15S9  the  truth  came  out,  whereupon  his  body 
was  exhumed  and  burned.    See  Anabaptists. 

JORN  UHL,  y5rn-ool,  by  Gustav  Frenssen 
is  one  of  those  novels,  found  in  the  literature 
of  eveiv  nation,  in  which  not  a  man  but  a  well- 
established  national  type  is  the  hero.  The 
author  who  makes  such  a  type  the  central 
figure  of  a  romantic  story  is  sure  of  popular 
approval  in  just  the  proportion  in  which  his 
character  is  true  to  life  and  recognizable,  em- 
phasizing the  universal  in  the  portrait,  distin- 
guishing the  typical,  shading  down  the  personal. 
Gustav  Frenssen  was  peculiarly  successful  in 
his  attempt  to  create, .through  Jorn  Uhl,  the 
picture  of  the  young  Cierman  peasant- farmer, 
industrious,  idealistic,  itnaginaiive,  doing  his 
duty  not  onlv  with  patience  bill  with  high  cour- 
age, loving  tne  lani^  but  laving  the  stars  more, 
and  with  a  vision  of  sometliLng  even  beyond  the 
Stars.  Contrasted  with  him  are  the  equally  life- 
like figures  of  his  drunken,  pompous,  spend- 
thrift father,  his  drunken,  idle,  thieving  older 
brothers,  who  waste  the  land  beyond  all  power 
of  Jorn  Uhl's  labor  to  redeem  it.  Together 
they    are    the    personification    of    a    German 

?e35ant  family  a  generation  ago.  The  straight- 
orward,  provincial  simplicity  of  Frenssen's 
style  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  story 
and  the  character  of  the  hero  and  deepens  the 
sense  of  reality.  It  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  the  alnwst  unprecedented  popularity  of  the 
book  in  Germany,  a  success  which  has  never 
been  duplicated  outside.  One  chapter  of  the 
book,  dnlailing  the  drafting  of  the  younfr 
peasant  for  war  service  and  his  experience  in 
the  battle  of  Gravelotfe,  has  the  ouality  of 
permnneni  international  literature,  ana  has  been 
translated  for  use  in  schools;  the  rest  of  the 
story,  besides  its  undoubted  value  as  pure  fic- 
tion, is  interesting  principally  for  that  very  qual- 


ity of  sincere  but  limited  nationality  which  has 
narrowed  its  audience  to  Germany. 

Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs 

JORTIN,  John,  English  clergyman  of 
French  Huguenot  parentage :  b,  London,  23 
Oct,  1698;  dT  Kensington,  5  Sept.  1770.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Charterhouse  School,  and  at 
lesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  held  a  fel- 
lowship 1721-28,  He  was  ordained  in  1723-24. 
At  first,  1723-26.  he  held  the  living  of  Sevanesey 
near  Cambridge,  but  resigned  and  removed  to 
London  and  became  the  preacher  in  a  chapel  in 
New  street  1731-47,  He  was  editor  of  a 
magazine  Miscellaneovs  Observationi  upon 
Aufkori  Andenl  and  Modem  (1731-33); 
preacher  in  a  chapel  in  Oxenden  street  (1747-  ' 
50) ;  assistant  to  Dr.  Warburton  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  (1747-50) ;  rector  of  Saint  Dunstans  in  the 
East,  1751  tmtil  his  death;  also  vicar  of 
Kensington,  prebend  of  Saint  Paul's  and  chap- 
lain to  the  bishop  of  London  from  1762  and 
archdeacon  of  London  from  1764.  He  was 
Boyle  lecturer  in  1749.  He  was  considered  one 
of  the  great  scholars  of  the  time  credited  witb 
liberal  views.  He  was  the  author  of  a  notable 
volume  of  LMin  poems,  and  his  principal 
works  include  "Truth  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion* (1746);  'Remarks  Upon  Ecclesiastica] 
History'  (5  vols,,  1751-73) ;  'Six  Dissertations' 
(1755);  "life  of  Erasmus'  (2  voh.,  1758-60); 
'SermonB>  (7  vols.,  1771-72);  'Tracts.  Philo- 
logical, Critical  and  Miscellaneous'  (2  vols., 
1790).  Consult  Disney,  N.,  'Memoirs  of  the 
Ufc  and  Writings  of  John  Jortin'  (1792); 
alio  the  memoirs  prefixed  to  the  'Sentnons,' 
'Tracts*  and  'Remarks.' 

JORULLO,  h6-rool'y6,  a  volcano  of  Mex- 
ico in  the  state  of  Michoacan,  160  miles  south- 
west of  Mexico,  and  80  miles  from  die  Paofic 
The  district  had  contimied  undisturbed  from  the 
discovery  of  the  New  Worid  when,  in  June 
1759,  earthquakes  occurred,  followed  29  Sep- 
tember by  one  more  violent  On  the  line  ot  a 
chasm  which  was  made,  six  volcanic  cones  were 
formed,  the  loftiest,  Jorullo,  1,600  feet  above 
the  plain.  The  total  height  of  the  volcano 
above  the  sea  is  4.265  feet.  It  shows  but  few 
signs  of  activity  at  present. 

JOSft,  nS-s6'.  The  'Jo»<>  ('Joseph,'  first 
puUished    at    Madrid    1865)    of    the    contem- 


ambitious  of  his  works.  An  interesting 
novelette  of  manners,  portraying  actual  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  northern  maritime  dis- 
tricts of  Spain,  it  tells  in  simple  and  direct 
fashion  of  the  tribulations  encountered  by  two 
lovers  of  humble  station,  whose  union  is 
thwarted  for  a  V^hile  by  the  maciiinations  of  die 
girl's  avaricious  and  heartless  mother  and  by 
the  operations  of  a  national  law  which  gives 
parents  a  ^rannical  ccMitrol  over  their  children 
contemplating  matrimony.  The  characters  are 
presented  in  vivid  colors  on  a  background  of 
sea  and  shore,  and  even  the  figure  of  the  de- 
cayed gentleman,  the  modem  Don  Quixote, 
here  called  Don  Fermndo  de  Meira,  escapes 
the  charge  of  conventionality  by  conforming  so 
naturally  to  type.  One  mi^t  wish,  however, 
that  the  author  had  not  seen  fit  to  make 
Fernanda's  end  so  wretched :  perhaps,  not- 
withstanding, he  felt  it  imperative  to  drive 
home  the  lesson  that  for  the  melcuKholy  abem- 
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fishw:  ..  .  .  , 
and  hair-puHing  exercises,  Valdfs  must  per- 
force descend  to  the  vuli^r;  but  he  r^lizes  the 
dai^er  of  the  situation  and  never  ventures  too 
far  into  repugnant  detail.  Taking  liim  all  in 
all,  Vald^,  as  the  anthor  of  this  succeuful 
little  idyll  and  of  about  a  score  of  novels  of 
tlie  Bctmowledged  worth  of  his  'Marta  y 
Maria,'  his  'Majos  de  Madrid*  and  his  'Aleeria 
del  Capitan  Ribot,'  has  proved  himself  a  talent 
of  high  order  among'  our  modem  writers  of 
prose  fiction  and  has  well  merited  the  generous 
meed  of  praise  accorded  him  by  so  competent  a 
judge  as  Mr.  Howells. 

Jerbhiak  D.  M.  Fobs. 
JOSBFFY,  yS-sSf^  Rafael,  Hungarian- 
American  manist:  b.  Miskolci,  Hunf^ry,  1853; 
d.  1915.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Moscheles  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  and  of  Tausig  at  Beriin, 
won  distinction  in  a  concert  tour  of  Holland 
and  Germany,  and  later  appeared  with  large 
success  throughout  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  For  several  years  he  was  a  professor 
in  the  Nalionai  Conservatory  at  New  York, 
where  he  resided  from  about  1880.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  New  York,  from  I8SS  to 
1906.  As  a.  virtuoso  fae  evinced  gretx  facility 
and  technical  Anish,  and  won  particular  rcc- 
ognition  diroueh  his  ioterpretatioDS  of  Chopin. 
His  compositions  include  'Ungarisches  Albmn' 
(6  wor)^  for  tHanoforte);  'Die  Muhle'  (op. 
23),  a  'Marche  Turque,*  and  'Conzert-Sludien 
nacb  Chopin.'  He  ii  also  the  author  of  the 
popular  woric  'School  of  Advanced  Piano 
Playing'  (18921. 


ind  Midianile  slave-dealers,  by  whom  he  was 
sold  to  Potiphar,  a  captain  of  the  guard  in 
Egypt.  The  story  of  his  condemnation  to  pri&on 
on  the  false  accusation  of  Poli^har's  wife,  of 
his  release  and  subsequent  elevauon  to  the  posi- 
tion of  vice-regent  of  Egypt  and  the  final  settle- 
ment there  of  his  father  and  brothers  is  lelated 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Authorities  still  differ 
as  to  the  period  in  Egyptian  history  to  which 
Jos^h's  life  belongs,  but  the  majority  agree  in 
placing  it  under  Che  Hyksos  or  shepherd  kings. 
JOSEPH,  North  American  Indian  chief  of 
the  Nez  Perce  tribe :  b.  about  1830 ;  d  Jfcspelim 
Colville  Reservation,  Wash..  21  SepL  190*.  Of 
remarkably  fine  physical  build  and  endowed  with 
superb  menial  gifts,  Joseph  (Hinmaton-Yalat- 
kil)  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
his  race.  In  1863  he  refused  to  recognize  the 
treaty  by  which  the  whites  obtained  entry  to 
the  Wallowa  Valley,  the  ancient  home  of  his 
people,  in  northeaatem  Oregon.  Many  of  the 
Indians  sympathized  with  him  and  continued  to 
dwell  there  m  spite  of  frequent  bickerings  with 
the  white  settlers.  The  government  undertook 
to  remove  these  Indians  to  the  Lapwai  Reserva- 
tion in  Idaho,  and  things  were  proceeding  peace- 
fully when  outrages  By  the  whites  drove  the 
Nez  Perc^  to  fury  and  caused  them  to  attack 
the  settlements.    A  declaration  of  war  etaued 


and  josqih  sldlfully  led  his  neople  in  a  mem- 
orable retreat  to  within  50  miles  of  the  Cana- 
dian border,  when  his  retreat  was  cut  ofif  by 
fresh  trows  and  on  5  Oct.  1877  he  was  forced 
to  surrender.  His  skill  won  praise  from  his 
conquerors.  General  Howard,  Colonels  Miles, 
Sturgis,  etc.  The  promises  made  to  Joseph  and 
his  people  were  ignored,  and  the  Inttians,  num- 
bering 431,  were  removed  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  and  afterward  to  Indian  Territory,  where 
they  remained  for  many  years,  always  yearning 
for  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Idaho.  In 
1883  the  government  permitted  a  party  of  33 
women  and  children  to  go  back  to  their  old 
home  and  in  1884,  118  others  were  allowed  to  go. 
Josefdi,  however,  and  150  others  were  not  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Idaho  but  were  sent  to  Col- 
ville, Wash.  Chief  Joseph  visited  President 
Roosevelt  and  General  Miles  at  Washington  in 
1903.  In  his  later  years  he  had  become  recon- 
ciled' to  civilization  and  encouraged  education 
among  the  children  of  his  tribe. 

JOSEPH,  Father   (Francois  Leclek:  to 


1638.  He  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family, 
traveled  much  in  his  youth,  and  served  in  the 
army  under  an  assumed  name,  but  in  1599  he 
entered  the  Capuchin  order,  in  which  he  sub- 
sequently attained  a  high  position.  Attracting 
the  attention  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  1611, 
that  statesman  made  Father  JosejA  his  secretary 


influence  and  power  for  many  years 
and  ably  seconded  the  cardinal's  efforts  to  con- 
vert the  Huguenots.  He  was  eager  for  the  de- 
fense of  Cnrislianrty  against  [be  Turks  and 
advocated  a  crusade  against  them.  He  left 
several  volumes  of  memoirs  which  are  still  in 
manuscript  in  the  Paris  Library.  Consult 
O'Cotmor,  R.  F.,  'His  Grey  Eminence,  the  true 
Friar  Joserfi:  An  Historical  Study'  (Phila- 
del[rfua  1912). 

JOSEPH,  Stint,  the  husband  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jems  Oirist,  was  a  descendant  of 
the  house  of  David,  bom  at  Bethlehem,  but 
Ksident  at  Nazareth,  where  he  practised  the 
trade  of  a  carpetiter.  Tradition  and  art  repre- 
sent him  as  an  dd  man  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  (before  the  be- 
ginning of  Christ's  public  ministry.  His  day 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar  is  19  March. 

JOSEPH  I,  emperor  of  Germany:  b.  Vi- 
enna,  28  July  1678;  d.  17  April  1711.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Leopold  I,  and  was  employed 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign  in  war.  With 
England  and  Holland  he  continued  the  war 
against  France  to  seat  the  Archduke  Charles  on 
the  throne  of  Spain.  The  great  victories  gained 
by  the  allies  under  Marlborough  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  Prince  Eugene  on  the  Rhine  made 
the  reign  of  Joseph  especially  noteworthy.  He 
was  equally  triumphant  in  Italy  and  Hungary; 
in  the  latter  kingdom  driving  the  revolted  Ba- 
gotski  from  the  coimtry  and  forcing  him  to  seek 
safety  in  Turkey;  while  in  the  Italian  penin- 
sula great  cities  from  Mantua  to  Genoa  were 
laid  under  heavy  contributions. 

JOSEPH  II,  German  emperor,  oldest  son 
of  Francis  I  and  Maria  Theresa:  b.  Vienna,  13 
March  1741 ;  d.  therv,  20  Feb.  179a     He  was 
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elected  kin^  of  the  Bomuis  in  1764,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  1765,  German  emperor.  His 
mother  declared  him  coregent  in  the  hereditary 
slates  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  army;  but  the  real  authority 
remained  in  her  bands.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
bis  rd^  he  em{i1oyed  his  time  in  traveliuK  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  estates.  He  visited 
his  sister,  Marie  Antoinette,  at  Paris,  and 
Catherine  of  Russia  in  1780.  It  was  also  in 
those  years  that  he  began  his  intimacy  with 
Frederic  II  of  Prussia,  resulting:  later  in  the 
partition  of  Poland.  In  November  1780  Maria 
Theresa  died  and  Joseph  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  full  dominion  over  his  hereditary  states. 
He  allowed  a  greater  freedom  of  the  press,  put 
an  end  to  the  connection  between  Rome  and  the 
religious  orders,  diminished  the  pensions,  placed 
the  Jews  on  a  better  footing,  abolished  bondage, 
suppressed  all  nunneries  and  many  monasteries, 
particularly  those  of  the  purely  contemplative 
orders.  All  branches  of  the  government,  public 
education,  the  police  and  the  peasantry  were 
reformed.  By  a  new  code  of  laws  capitalpun- 
ishments  were  abolished.  On  9  Feb.  1788  he 
declared  war  against  the  Turks.  By  the  defeat 
at  Lugos  (20  Sept.  1788}  the  army  was  obliged 
to  retreat  but  m  the  following  year  fortune 
favored  the  Austrian  arms  and  Belgrade  sur- 
rendered. With  the  tax  law,  introduced  in 
November  1789,  nobility  and  peasantry  showed 
themselves  equally  dissatisfied  and  tne  signal 
was  given  for  open  rebellion.  The  Netherlands 
declared  themselves  independent  and  expelled 
the  imperial  forces  from  all  the  provinces,  and 
Luxemburg  alone  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  imperial  troops.  The  Hunganans  also  re- 
belled and  demanded  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  rights  and  constitution.  Joseph,  in  Jan- 
uary 1790,  declared  all  the  acts  of  his  govern- 
ment in  that  country  revoked,  even  to  the  edict 
of  toleration  (22  June  1781).  Joseph  was  a 
man  of  considerable  ability,  but  arbitrary  and 
despotic  Whatever  his  own  reflections  or  his 
knowledge  of  other  countries  showed  to  be 
useful  he  wished  to  introduce.  But  he  did  not 
EufHciently  consider  that  he  had  to  do  with  men 
who  would  not  see  things  in  the  same  light  as 
himself;  and  that  long  habit  rendered  it  difHcull 
to  change,  at  once,  usages  sanctified  by  time. 
Being  a  freethinker  he  often  grossly  overrode 
die  rights  of  the  Church.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  reign  his  friends  and  even  members  of  his 
own  family  treated  him  with  cruel  neglect  and 
he  died  a  disappointed,  broken-hearted  man. 
There  is  a  large  literature  on  his  rule,  much  of 
which  consists  of  his  correspondence.  Consult 
Ameth,  A.  von,  ed.,  'Marie  Antoinette.  Josef  II 
und  Leopold  11,  Ihr  BriefwechseP  (Vienna 
1866)  ;  id.,  'Mana  Theresia  und  Josef  II.  Ihre 
Korrespondenz  etc'  (Vienna  1867-68);  id, 
VJosef  II  und  Kathanna  von  Russland,  Ihr 
BriefwechseP  (Vienna  1869) ;  id.,  'Josef  II  und 
Leopold  von  Toskana,  Ihr  Briefwechset  von 
1781-1790'  (2  vols.,  Vienna  1872)  ;  Beer,  A.,  ed., 
tjosef  11,  Leopold  II  und  Kaunitz,  Ihr  Brief- 
wechseP (Vienna  1873)  ;  id.,  'Josef  II'  (Vienna 
1882)  ;  id.,  'Joseph  II  und  Graf  L.  Cobenil,  Ihr 
BriefwechseP  (Vienna  1901);  Bright,  J.  F., 
'Joseph  II'  (London  1897);  Brunner,  S..  ed., 
'Die  Theologische  Dienerschaft  am  Hofe  Jo- 
sef's il'  (Vienna  1868);  id.,  'Correspondances 
Intimes  de  I'Empereur  Josef  11  avec  le  Comte 
de  Cobenzl  et  le  Prince  de  Kaunitz'    (Vienna 


1871);  id.,  'Josef  IP  (Freiburg  188S);  Delpbce, 
L.,  'Josef  11  et  la  Revolution  Brat^rc<;onnc' 
(Bruges  1890) ;  Fourtiier,  A.,  'Josef  II' 
(Plague  1885)  :  Gross- Hoffinjter,  A.  T.,  'Ge- 
schichte  Josefs  H'  (Stuttgart  1847)  ;  Jager,  A., 
'Kaiser  Josef  II  nnd  Leopold  11'  (Vietma 
1867)  :  Juste,  T.,  'Histoire  du  Rigne  de  I'Em- 
pereur Josef  II  et  de  la  Revolution  Beige  de 
I790>  (2  vols,  Bnissels  184S-46)  ;  Kohut,  A., 
'Kaiser  Josef  IP  (Dresden  1890) ;  Loreiu.  O., 
'Josef  II  und  die  Belgische  Revolution'  (Vi- 
enna 1862) ;  Lustkandl,  W.,  'Die  Josepbinischen 
Ideen  und  ihr  Erfolg'  (Vienna  1881)  ;  Meynert, 
H.,  'Kaiser  Josef  IP  (Vienna  1862)  ;  Paeand, 
C,  'Histoire  de  Josef  IP  (Paris  1843) ;  Sdilit- 
ter,  H,,  'Pius  VI  nnd  Josef  II,  1782-a4>  (Vi- 
enna 1894);  id.,  'Die  Regierung  Josefs  II  in 
den  Oesteretchischen  Niederlandni'  (Vienna 
1900) :  id.,  'Geheime  Korrespondenz  Jo- 
sefs II  mit  Graf  TrauttmansdoriT'  (Vienna 
1902);  Temperley,  H.  W.  V.,  'Frederic  the 
Great  and  Kaiser  Joseph'  (London  1915) ; 
Wendriski,  J,  'Kaiser  Josef  IP  (Vienna  1880) ; 
Wolf,  A.,  and  H.  von  Zwiedeneck-Sudenhorst. 
'Oesterdch  unter  Maria  Theresia,  Josef  II  und 
Leopold  IP  (Berlin  1882^84);  Wolf,  G-  'Das 
Unterrichtswesen  in  Oesterreich  imter  Josef  IP 
(Vienna  1880). 

JOSEPH  OP  ARIHATH.SA,  member  of 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  who  believed  in  Jesus, 
but  had  not  the  courage  to  make  profession  of 
faith.  He  was  bom  in  Rathaim,  a  dty  of  Ben- 
jamin, near  Lydda.  After  the  crucifixion  he 
went  to  Pilate,  begged  the  body  of  Jesus,  wound 
it  in  fine  linen  and  buried  it  in  nis  own  new 
tomb.  According  to  tradition  he  came  as  apostfe 
to  Glastonbury,  England  His  day  is  17  March 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar  and  31  July  in 
the  Greek  Church. 

JOSEPHI,  iS-z^fl,  Ibmc  a.,  American 
arrist:  b.  New  York,  1859.  His  artistic  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  the  An  Students'  League, 
New  York,  and  with  L*on  Bonnat,  Paris.  He 
is  a  ^inter  of  miniatures  and  landscapes,  has 
exhibited  at  many  exhibitions,  recdving  honor- 
able mention  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  and 
a  silver  medal  at  the  Charleston  Exposition  of 
1902. 

JOSEPHINE  (Fr.  zh«-zS-f!n).  or  MARIE 
ROSE,  empress  of  the  French :  b.  Trois  Islets, 
Martinique,  23  June  1763 ;  d.  Malmaison,  near 
Paris,  29  May  1814.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Lieut.  Joseph  Tascher  de  la  Pagcrie  and  was 
married  in  1779  to  Vicomte  Alexandre  de  Beau- 
hamais,  by  whom  she  had  two  children,  Eugene 
and  Hortense.  In  1794  her  husband,  who  had 
been  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  was 
executed  by  order  of  the  Convention.  She  her- 
self had  a  narrow  escape,  having  been  included 
in  the  list  of  proscription.  After  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  she  is  said  to  have  paid  a  visit  to 
Napoleon  to  thank  him  for  restoring  the  sword 
of  her  hnsband,  and  so  pleased  him  that  he  soon 
after  married  her  (1796).  When  Napoleon  be- 
came emperor  in  1804  she  was  crowned  with 
him.  But  the  fact  that  the  union  was  childless 
stood  in  the  way  of  Napoleon's  ambition  to  be- 
come the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  and  accordingly 
in  1809  Josephine  was  divorced,  retiring  to  her 
seat  of  Malmaison  with  the  title  of  empress- 

?ueen-dowager  and  an  annual  grant  of  2,000.000 
rancs.  Though  frivolous,  extravagant  and 
flirtatious,  her  influence  on  Napdeon  s 
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have  b«n  on  the  wbole  for  his  benefit  He 
greatly  appreciated,  not  only  her  beauty,  but 
her  tart  and  cotnmon  setue.  wbicb  he  proved  by 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  her  even 
after  his  second  marriage  and  hf  treating  her 
two  children  as  if  they  had  been  his  own.  (See 
France  ;  Napoleon  I),  Ojnsult  Abbott,  J.  S.  C, 
'Kinp  and  Queens.  etc>  (New  York  1848); 
id,  'Histoiy  of  the  Empress  Josephine'  (New 
York  1863);  Aubenas,  G.  A.,  'HUtoire  de 
I'lmperalrice  Josephine'  (2  vols.,  Paris  1858- 
59)  ;  Hall.  H.  F..  ed.,  <Napoleon's  Letters  to 
Josephine,  1796-1812'  (New  York  1903)  ;  Head- 
ley,  P.  C,  'The  Life  of  the  Empress  Josephine* 
(Auburn  1853)  ;  Imbert  de  Saint-Amant,  A.  L., 
'Josephine'  (translated  into  English  by  T.  S. 
Periy,  4  vols..  New  York  1891-%) ;  Le  Nor- 
inand.  M.  A.,  'M6nioires  Historiques  et  Secrets 
de  Josiphine'  (2  vfils.,  Paris  1820;  New  York 
1904.)  ;  id.,  <Lettres  de  Napoleon  i  Josephine' 
(Pans  1833) ;  Uasson.  F.,  <Josiphine' 
(3  vols.,  Paris  1899-1902);  Memes,  J.  S„ 
'Uemoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine'  (New 
York  1835) ;  Mdneval,  N.  J.  E.  de,  'The 
Empress  Josephine'  (translated  by  D.  D,  Fraser, 
Philadelphia  1912)  ;  Ober,  F.,   'Josephi;       " 
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1880);  Sergeai 
sephine'  (2  vols.,  London  1908);  Tarbeil,  .„ 
•Life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon'  (New  York 
1901);  Turquan.  J.,  'La  Gdn6rale  Bonaparte' 
(Paris  1895)  ;  id..  <L'Imp*ratricc  Josi^ine' 
(2  vols.,  Paris  1895-96) ;  Welschinger,  L.,  'Le 
Divorce  de  Napolion  I'  (Paris  18KI). 

JOSKPHINITE.  A  natural  iron-nickel 
alloy,  FeiNii,  found  in  placer  washings  on 
Josephine  Creek,  Josephine  County,  Ore. 

JOSEPHUS,  jo-se'fus,  Fluviiu  (Jewish 
name.  Joseph  ben  Matthias),  Jewish  histo- 
rian :  b.  Jerusalem,  37  A.D. ;  d.  about  95  A.D.  He 
was  carefully  educaled  and  in  64  ASt,  he  made  a 
journey  to  Rome.  On  his  retnm  he  found  hij 
countrymen  preparing  to  throw  oS  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  having  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  them 
of  ihe  hopelessness  of  such  a.  struggle,  accepted 
the  post  of  defending  the  province  of  Galilee, 
and  actually  held  the  fortified  town  of  Jota- 

Bita  against  the  whole  Roman  army  {or47  day«. 
e  was  captured  at  the  fall  of  the  city,  was 
afterward  present  in  the  Roman  army  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70  A.D.),  and  went 
with  Titus  to  Rome,  wher^assunung  the  fam- 
ily name  of  his  patron,  Flavius,  he  lived  in 
learned  leisure.  Here  he  wrote  (in  Aramaic 
and  Greek)  'The  History  of  the  Jewish  War,' 
in  seven  books,  and  'The  Antiqiiilies  of  the 
Jews,'  in  20  books;  giving  a  history  of  the 
Jews  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  reign  of 
Nero.  He  also  wrote  an  autobiography  and  a 
work  entitled  'Against  Apion,'  in  two  books, 
which  was  a  defense  against  false  accusations 
raised  ^[ainst  the  Jews.  He  was  a  fluent, 
graceful  writer  and,  on  the  whole,  a  tmtbful, 
acctirate  historian.  That  part  of  his  work  re-, 
ferring  to  Girist  is  no  longer  considered  genu- 
ine. There  are  many  editions  of  his  two  major 
works  and  the  autobiography,  the  most  import- 
ant of  which  are  by  B,  Niese  (7  vols.,  Berlin 
1885-95).  and  by  T.  Bekker  and  S.  A.  Naber 
(6  vols.,  Leipzig  1888-96).  There  are  also 
many  translations  into  different  languages,  both 


of  the  collected  and  of  single  woilcs.  A  good 
list  of  these  will  be  found  m  British  Musetm, 
'Catalogue  of  Printed  Books'  (London  1889). 
The  most  important  Enghsh  translation  is  that 
by  Whislon,  'The  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus* 
(5  vols.,  London  1689-;1900).    There  is  a  very 


(5  vols.,  New  York  1896).  Consult  Arnold. 
C,  'Die  Bibel,  Joseph  und  Jerusalem^  (Leipzig 
1865-66)  ;  Barwald  A.,  '  losephns  in  (^alilia* 
(Breslau  1877) ;  Bentwich,  N.  de  M.,  'Jose- 
phus'  (Philadelphia  1914) ;  Bk>ch,  H.,  'Die 
Qnellen  des  Josephus  in  seiner  Archaologie* 
(Leipzig  1879)  ;  Bottger,  G.,  'Topographiseh- 
Hittorisches  Lexicon  lu  dem  Schriften  des 
Josephus'  (Leipzig  1879) ;  Destinon.  J.  von, 
'Die  Chronologie  des  Josephus'  (Kiel  1880); 
id,  'Die  Quelltm  des  Flavius  josephus'  (Kiel 
1882)  ;  Driiner,  H.,  ' Untersodiungen  liber  Jose- 
phus' (Marburg  1897)  ;  Kraoss.  S..  'Joserfins 
Flavius'  (in  'Jewish  Encycfepedia,*  Vol.  VII, 
New  York.  1904) ;  Krenkcl,  U..  'Josephus  nnd 
Lucas'  (Leipzig  1894) ;  M«,  A.,  'iSe  Bibel 
des  Josephus'  (Basel  1895) ;  Muller,  G.  A.. 
'Christus  bei  Flavins  Josephus'  (Freibuiv 
1895)  ;  Muller,  J.  G.,  <Des  Flavius  Josephus 
Schrift  (iegen  den  Apion'   (Basel  1877). 


JOSHUA,  the  leader  of  the  IsraeUtes  after 
the  death  of  Moses.  He  was  the  son  of  Nun, 
of  the  tribe  of  Epbraim,  and  upon  him  fell  the 
task  of  conducting  the  peo^e  over  the  Jordan, 
and  commanding  their  armies  in  battle  against 
the  heathen  they  were  ordained  to  dispossess. 
He  succeeded  in  ravaging  a  laige  portion  of 
Palestine,  and  dividing  it  among  the  people.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  110  and  was  buried  at  Tim- 
nath-Serah,  in  Mount  Ei^raim. 
'  JOSHUA,  Book  of.  The  lirst  12  chapters 
of  the  book  of  Joshua  continue  the  historv  of 
Israel  from  the  point  reached  at  the  ena  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  death  of  Moses,  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine; 
and  chapters  xiii-xxi  tell  of  the  division  of  the 
land  among  the  tribes.    The  remaining  chapters. 


including  his  death  and  the  death  of  Eleaier 
the  son  of  Aaron. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  thtf  docu- 
ments found  in  .the  Pentateuch  are  to  be  dis- 
cerned also  in  Joshua.  This  results  from  evi- 
dence of  the  same  land  as  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Their  distribution,  however,  is  peculiar.  The 
bulk  of  chapters  i-xii  is  from  JE,  and  of  xiii- 
xxi  from  P.  A  considerable  part,  in  detached 
portions,  of  i-xii  is  from  D,  but  very  little  in 
xiii-xxi.  All  .three  sources  are  found  in  con- 
siderable measure  in  the  appendix  xxii-xxiv. 
The  JE  source  shows  evidence  of  being  com- 
posite, especially  in  double  accounts  of  the 
same  event,  but  most  of  it  cannot  be  separated 
definitely  into  the  J  and  E  portions,  in  thu  re- 
sl)eet  differing  from  the  Pentateuch.  The  D 
and  P  portions  are  probably  not  from  the  same 
documents  as  thcr^e  which  are  called  by  these 
terms  in  the  Perrtateuch,  but  from  writings  by 
other  authors  of  these  schools.  Concerning 
the  details  of  the  compilation  of  the  book  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion.    The  best  Opin- 
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ion  seems  to  be  that  the  book  tvas  never  actu- 
al^ joined  with  the  Pentateuch,  but  always  an 
independent  book.  It  is  often  joined  with  the 
PentateiK^  under  the  term  Hexateuch  because 
of  the  use  of  the  same  or  similar  documents. 

There  are  various  indications  in  the  book 
itself  that  portions  of  it,  at  any  rate,  were  writ- 
ten considerably  later  than  the  events  described. 
The  idealizing  of  the  histor};,  which  will  be 
mentioned  later,  is  such  an  indication.  Such 
also   is   the   reference    to  'until  this   day"  in 

Joshua  XV,  63,  and  the  reference  to  the  book  of 
ashar.  x,  13,  which  was  a  book  of  poetry  later 
than  David.  The  evidence  of  the  documents 
indicates  that  ^he  book  contains  portions  writ- 
ten at  various  times.  The  final  compilation, 
however,  must  'have  been  as  late  at  P,  i.e.,  as 
late  as  500  b,c.  Some  think  it  was  considerably 
later,  but  there  is  no  strong  evidence  of  this, 
although  some  slight  additions  may  very  pos- 
sibly have  been  made  considerably  later. 

The  degree  of  historicity  of  the  book  varies 
with  the  documents.  The  presumption  would 
be  that  the  J£  imrtions  are  more  fully  faittori- 
cal,  a  presumption  which  is  confiimed  bjr  a 
detailed  examination.  In  the  D  and  P  portions 
the  history  is  strongly  idealized.  Especially, 
die  D  and  P  portions  present  the  view  that  the 
conquest  of  the  land  was  compleied  by  Josbua, 
the  mhabitants  exterminated,  and  the  land  di- 
vided among  the  tribes.  Scattered  notices  from 
JE,  however,  in  agreement  with  Judges  i,  1- 
li,  5.  teach  that  the  conquest  was  effected  only 
graaualty  by  the  individual  tribes.  The  view  of 
JE  is  the  earlier,  historical  one ;  the  other,  of 
D  and  P,  b  later  and  much  idealized,  T%e  hit- 
torical  data  of  the  book  need  careful  examina- 
tion in  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  facts. 
Further,  the  history  of  ihe  book  is  fragmen- 
tary, the  omission  of  any  account  of  the  con- 
quest of  central  Palestine  being  especially  re- 
makable.  The  D  portions  present  the  samfc 
religious  view  of  tAc  history  that  is  found  in 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

Biblioeraphy.— Blaikie,  W.  G,,  'Joshua' 
(•Expositor's  Bible,'  New  York  1893);  Mac- 
lear,  G.  R,  'Joshua'  ('Cambridge  Eihle,* 
Cambridge  1897);  Robinson,  H.  W,  'Deuter- 
onomy and  Joshua>  ('Century  Bible,*  Edin- 
burgh). 

George  Ricker  Besry, 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Interpretation  aud 
Semitic  Langnaget,  Colgate  University. 

JOSIAH,  king  of  Judah.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  Amon  {638  B.C.),  He  is  said  in  the 
Scriptures  to  have  done  'that  which  was  right 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.»  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  reform  of  temple  worship,  and  in 
the  abolition  of  idolatry  throughout  the  land, 
and  commenced  the  restoration  of  the  temple, 
during  the  progress  of  which  the  high-priest 
Hilkiah  -discovered  the  book  of  the  law,  that 
is,    the    book    of    Deuteronomy.     In    his   30th 

e:ar  he  marched  out  against  Pharoah  Necho, 
ng  of  Egypt,  who  was  on  his  way  to  attack 
the  kingdom  of  Assyria.  Josiah  was  slain  in 
the  battle  at  Megiddo  where  he  had  attempted 
to  check  the  northward  march  of  the  Egyptians. 
Consult  Wellhausen,  'Israelitische  und  jiidische 
Geschichte'   (7th  ed,  Beriin  19141. 


JOSIKA,  ya'shl-!^  Uikl6s,  Bason.  Hun- 
garian novelist :  b.  Torda,  Transylvania,  23 
AprU  1794;  d.  27  Feb.  1865.  He  entered  the 
anny,  reaching  the  rank  of  Captain,  in  1818 
turned  to  politics,  and  finally  in  1S34  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Hungarian  uprising  of  1848,  Bed  in  1S50  to 
Brussels,  and  went  in  1864  to  Dresden,  \rfiere  he 
died.  In  September  1851,  he  was,  with  Kossuth 
and  35  others,  hanged  in  efhgy  at.  Pest,  Al- 
though llie  government  subsequently  offered 
him  amnesty  he  never  returaed  to  Hungary. 
Up  to  1848  he  produced  60  volumes  of  ro- 
mances, ijlusttatinE  Hungarian  life  and  his- 
tory. His  principal  works  are  'Abafi'  (1851); 
'Zrinyi  a  kolto'  (1843);  <Az  ut61s6  Bitory' 
(1840);  'A  Csehek  Mag>-aro  szagban'  (1845); 
'Egymagyar  csal&d  a  forradalom  alatt'  (1851). 
lifost  of  his  novels  have  been  translated  into 
German,  and  one —  'Fatnilie  Mailly' — was 
written  in  Uno  language.  Profoundly  versed 
in  the  life  of  his  people,  and  master  of  a 
pleasing  s^le,  he  was  very  popular.  Four 
volumes  of  memoirs  appeared  soon  after  his 
death  (Pest  1865), 

JOSS,  a  Pidgin-Enriish  term  derived  from 
the  Portuguese  "deos^  meaning  (}od.  The 
word  denotes  a  C^nese  god  or  idol.  A  Joss- 
house  is  the  place  or  temple  where  the  idol 
is  worshipped.  There  are  three  such  houses  in 
San  Francisco,  one  in  Chicago  and  two  in  New 
Vork.  Joss  paper  refers  to  the  gold  and  ulvet 
paper  ornaments  which  are  burned  as  sacrifice 
to  the  gods.  Joss  stick  is  a  small  stick  made 
of  a  paste  formed  by  compounding  the  dust  of 
various  scented  woods  mixed  with  day.  These 
are  burned  in  the  temples  as  incense  for  the 
gods. 


for  New  England  on  26  April,  arriving  in  Bos- 
ton on  2  JiJy  1638,  and  •presented  his  respects 
to  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  governor, '  and  to  Mr. 
Cotton,  the  teacher  of  Boston  church,  to  whom 
he  delivered  from  Mr.  Francis  Ouarles,  the 
poet,  the  translation  of  several  Psalms  into 
English  meter.*  He  returned  to  England  in 
October  1639,  and  made  a  second  voyage  on 
23  May  1663,  to  New  England,  where  he  spent 
eight  years.  On  his  return  in  December  1671 
he  published  a  book  entitled  'New  England'-i 
Ranties  Discovered  in  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes, 
Serpents  and  Plants  of  that  Country,  etc' 
With  a  picture  of  Boston  in  1663  (Ixindon 
1672;  reprinted  in  Boston  1865),  He  also 
wrote  "An  Account  of  Two  Voyages  to  New 
England,  etc.'  (1674)  and  'A  Chronological 
Table  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  Irom 
the  First  Discovery  of  the  Continent  of  Amer- 
ica to  1673.'  Reprints  were  issued  in  Boston 
(1865). 

JOTHAM,  kin^  of  Tudah,  who  succeeded 
(735  ac)  Uzziab,  his  father,  after  having  acted 
,  as  regent  for  a  ntunher  of  years  previously  as 
a  result  of  his  father's  illness.  He  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  25  and  reigned  16 
years.  He  vanquished  the  Ammonites  and  fur- 
thered public  works  in  Jerusalem  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  The  prophets  Isaiah,  Hosea  and 
Micah  lived  during  nis  rdgit  Consult  Graetx. 
H-   'Hitlory  of  &e  Jews'   (Vol  1,  '      ' 
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JOUBKRT,  yow'bert,  P«trus  jKobus,  Boer 
military  officer:  b.  Kongo,  Oudtshoom  district, 
Cape  Colony,  20  Jan.  1834;  d.  Pretoria,  28 
March  1900.  After  an  elemental^  education  he 
settled  as  a  farmer  in  the  Wakkerslroom  dis- 
trict of  the  Transvaal,  about  1863  was  elected 
for  that  district  to  the  Volksraad,  and  in  1870 
became  atlomey-general  of  the  South  African 
Republic.  During  the  visit  of  Presidenl 
Burgers  to  -Europe  in  1875  he  was  acting  Presi- 
dent. In  1880  he  becr.me  one  of  the  trium- 
virate administering  the  provisional  Boer  gov- 
eminent  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Boer 
forces  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  England, 
and  three  times  defeated  the  British,  at  Laing's 
Nek,  Ingogo  and  Maiuba  Hill,  the  last  battle 
(27  Feb:  1881)  decidmp  the  -war  in  favor  of 
the  Boers.  He  was  again  acting  President  dur- 
ii^  the  SlxeDce  of  President  Krager  in  Europe 
in  1883-84.  Three  times  he  unsuccessfully  con- 
tested the  presidency  with  Kruger,  the  vote  dic- 
ing 3.431  to  1,171  in  1883;  7,911  to  7,246  in  1893; 
and  12,858  to  2,001  in  1898.  In  the  second  Boer 
war  aJso  he  was  comnandant-general,  and  di- 
rected the  campaign  in  northern  Natal  which 
resulted  in  a  succession  of  disasters  for  the 
British.  He  became  ill  ewly  in  1900,  however, 
and  iras  obliged  to  withdraw  from  active  serv- 
ice. He  was  in  many  ways  the  ablest  of  the 
Boer  military  leaders,  though  his  excessive 
caution,  lack  of  determinatian  and  ready  will- 
ingness to  compromise  with  the  opinions  of 
other  Boer  leaders  frequently  resulted  in  his 
failure  to  cany  his  successes  against  the  British 
to  their  logical  conclusions.  However,  his 
valor,  strict  honesty  and  generosity  brought 
him  well- deserved  admiration  even  from  his 
enemies.  Consult  Anon,,  'General  Joubert*  (in 
Rrview  of  RevUva,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  S74,  New 
York  1900);  Maurice,  Sir  F.,  ed.,  'History  of 
the  War  in  South  Africa  1899-1902>  (4  vols., 
London  1906-10). 

JOUETT.'jow'Si,  Junea  Edwmrd.  American 
naval  officer :  b.  Lexington,  Ky.,  7  Feb.  1827 ;  d. 
Sandy  Springs,  Md.,  30  Sept.  1902.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1841.  served  with  distinction  during 
the  Mexican  War,  was  promoted  to  «asseo 
midshipman  in  1847,  in  1861  with  a  dctactunent 
of  marines  entered  Galvaston  Harbor  and 
destroyed  the  Confederate  war-vessel  Royal 
Yacht,  and  for  his  servicer  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  United  Slates  steamship 
Montgomery.  As  lieutenant-commander,  he  was 
prominent  in  Farrasut's  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay 
(August  1864),  and  in  1835.  when  in  command 
of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  he  opened  the 
transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  closed  by 
the  enemy-  He  was  promoted  rear-admiral  in 
1886, '  subsequently  president  of  the  Board  of 
Inspection  and  Survey,  and  in  1890  was  retired. 
By  a  sped^  act  of  Congress,  passed  March 
1893,  he  was  granted  full  pay  dunng  his  retire- 
t  in  ^predation  of  his  great  setTriccs  i 


p.  17,  Philadelifliia  1896-97)  ;  Baber,  G.,  'Rear 
Admiral  J.  E  Jonett'  (in  Kentucky  Stale  His- 
torical Society  Register,  Vol.  XII,  No.  35,  p.  9. 
Frankfort  1914) ;  Clark,  C.  E.,  'Prmce  and 
Boatswain'    (Grcen&eld  1915) ;   United  States. 


.  the  Case 
(Washington  1880). 

JOUETT,  Matthew  Harris,  American  art- 
ist: b.  Mercer  County,  Ky.,  2Z  April  1788;  d 
Lexington,  Ky.,  10  Aug.  1827.  His  ancestors 
were  Huguenots,  who  emigrated  to  North  Caro- 
lina, and  finally  settled  in  Virginia.  They  were 
staunch  patriots  during  the  Revolution.  His 
father  eluded  the  British  commander  Tarleton, 
and  gave  Che  alarm  to  the  legislature,  then  in 
session  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  for  which  action 
he  received  complimentary  resolutions  from 
Congress.  Matthew  was  educated  for  the  law, 
but  devoted  much  time  to  drawing  and  painting. 
He  enlisted  in  the  War  of  1812  as  lieutenant  of 
the  28th  Infantry,  serving  in  the  Northwest, 
and  was  appointed  captain.  In  1815  he  taught 
himself  portrait  and  miniature  painting,  but  in 
1816  went  to  Boston,  where  he  studied  four 
months  under  Gilbert  Stuart.  In  October  1816, 
he  returned  to  Lexington,  achieving  reputation 
as  a  portrait  painter,  practising  his  art  with 
success  in  New  Orteans  and  Natchez,  and 
throughout  Kentucky.  He  painted  more  than 
3(X)  portraits,  among  wliich  one  of  Lafayette 
was  ordered  by  the  legislature  of  KentuclQ'.  In 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  is 
preserved  his  portrait  of  John  Grimes. 

JOUFFROY,  ihoo'frwa,  Francois,  French 
sculptor:  b.  Dijon.  1806;  d.  Laval  18^  He 
studied  under  Ramey  and  won  the  Roman  prize 
in  1832  with  'CapanSe  fondroye  sous  les  murs 
de  Thebes.'  In  1857  he  was  made  member  of 
the  Institut  and  officer  of  the  Lepon  of  Honor 
in  1861.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  the  Bcole  des  Beaux-Arts.  His  best 
works  are  'Cain  maudit' ;  'Jcnne  fille  confiant 
son  premier  secret  a  Vinus' ;  "Laraarline* ;  'La 
Disillusion,'  for  the  Dijon  Museum  (1840) ; 
bust  of  'Mcriin'  (1844);  'Printemps  et  I'Au- 
tonme'  (1845J;  'Erigone';  holy-water  font  at 
Saint  (iermain  I'Auxerrois,  Paris ;  marble 
group  of  three  children  (1843);  group  in  the 
portal  of  Saint  Gervais  (1854):  'Le  chatiment* 
and  <La  Protection'  for  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
Paris  (1865) ;  a  marble  Saint  Bernard  for  the 
Pantheon. 

JOUFFROY  D'ABBANS,  CUude  Fran- 
$oii  Dorotfa£e,  klod  fran-iwa  d^-ro-ti  xhoa- 
frwa  dib-ban,  Makquis  de,  French  inventor:  b. 
Roche-sur  Rognon  (Haute-Marne),  30  Sept. 
1751;  d.  Paris,  18  July  1832.  He  is  claimed  by 
the  French  as  the  inventor  of  steam  navigation. 
He  served  in  the  army,  and  in  1783  succeeded  in 
propelling  a  small  paddle-wheel  steamboat  up 
the  Rhone  at  Lyons  —  the  connection  between 
piston  and  paddle-wheel  axle  being  rack-and- 
pinioa.  However,  he  found  tt  impossible  to  get 
either  the  scientific  or  financial  backing  neces- 
sary to  develop  his  idea  and  to  commercialize 
it.  In  1816  he  attempted  again  to  get  the 
necessary  support.  This  time  he  succeeded  in 
founding  a  stock  company.  He,  built  another 
boat,  but  its  lack  of  success  deprived  him  of 
furnter  6nancial  support.  In  1830  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Invalides  where  he  died  from  an 
attack  of  cholera.  A  statue  was  erected  in  his 
memory  at  BesauQon  in  1884.  He  published 
<Dcs  Bateaux  k  Vapeur'  (Paris  1816).  Con- 
sult Jouffroy  d'Abbans,  A,  F.  E.  de,  '  Des 
"  '      'ipeur;   Precis  Historique  de  leur 
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Comti  ail  XVIIIe  Siecle'  (Besangon  1881); 
Pradel,  P.  de,  'Le  Marquis  de  Jouftroy  d'Ab- 
bans'  (Paris  1890)  ;  Prost.  J.  C.  A.,  'Le  Mar- 
quis de  Jouffroy  d'Abbans'  (Paris  1889)  ; 
Swiwny,  S.  H.,  'Jouffroy,  the  Inventor  of  the 
Steamboat'  (in  i^enlleman's  Magagine,  n.  s. 
Vol.  XXXIV,  p.  78,  London  1885). 

pUKOVSKY,  ihu-kofske,  Vaaily  An- 
dreievitcb,  Russian  poet  and  translator :  b. 
1783;  d.  1852.  He  was  the  son  of  a  country 
land-owner  and  a  Turkish  slave  named  Salkha. 
The  father  Bounine,  turned  the  child  over  to 
Andrew  Grigorovitch  Joukovsky,  who  ulti- 
mately gave  him  into  the  care  of  Madame 
louchkov,  sister  of  Bounine,  a  rich  and  talented 
lady  of  great  musical  ability  living  at  Tula, 
where  she  was  the  life  of  an  artistic  circle. 
Music,  literature,  plays,  concerts  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  and  awakened  the  latent  tal- 
ent of  the  boy  who  wrote  two  plays,  'Camilla,' 
and  'Paul  and  Virginia,'  both  of  which  were 
presented  on  the  stage.  In  1797  Joukovsky  was 
sent  (o  school  in  Moscow,  where  be  at  once  be- 
gan contributing  to  the  local  papers  poems 
niat  attracted  attention;  and  making  transla- 
tions for  publi^ers  to  meet  expenses,  as  his 
aunt  died  soon  after  his  a^rivaJ  at  college. 
Among  his  translations  were  Kolzebue's  entire 
plays  and  most  of  his  novels.  Becoming  editor 
of  the  European  Messenger,  he  proceeded  to 
write  each  complete  edition  himself,  making  up 
the  contents  of  translations,  sketches,  stories, 
criticisms  and  poems.  In  1810  his  natural 
father  gave  liim  money  enoug^i  to  buy  a  small 
landed  property  on  which  he  settled.  There 
he  found  congenial  neighbors  in  a  rich  land- 
owner named  Pletchiieve  and  his  wife  who 
were  fond  of  literature,  music,  poetry  and  the 
drama.  Madame  Pleich^ieve  was  musical  and 
Joukovsky  wrote  poems  and  ballads  which  she 
set  to  music  Tlie  poet  left  with  the  national 
forces  for  the  defense  of  the  country  in  1812 ; 
and  his  poem,  'The  Bard  in  the  Russian  Camp,' 
descriptive  of  die  first  battle,  became  immensely 
popular  throughout  Russia.  A  second  poem  ad- 
dressed to  the  Tsar  on  the  capture  of  Paris 
in  1814  increased  his  reputation  and  brought 
him  into  direct  contact  with  the  court,  where 
he  became  first  reader  to  the  empress  and, 
later  on.  tutor  to  the  royal  children.  There  he 
acquirea  a  repntation  as  a  great  teacher,  a  mas- 
ter translator  and  a  good  poet.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  whole  royal  family  who  paid 
him  liberally  for  his  services,  Joukovsl^, 
judging  from  his  ori^nal  work,  was  possessed 
of  considerable  poetical  feeling,  but  of  com- 
paratively little  originality.  Thus  he  fell  short 
of  risinj;  to  real  greatness.  His  translations  in- 
troduced to  Russia  some  of  the  best  Romantic 
literature  of  Germany,  France  and  England 
which  he  admired  very  much  himself  without 
apparently  entering  into  the  true  spirit  of  the 
revival  which  this  literature  represents.  How- 
ever, his  long  and  enthusiastic  labors  and  trans- 
lations inspired  succeeding  Russian  writers  who 
were  destined  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  spirit 
of  the  western  Romanticism.  A  master  of  poetical 
and  literary  form,  Joukovsky  was  rather  in- 
clined to  be  conservative,  though  his  friends 
have,  somewhat  inadvisedly,  claimed  for  htm 
rtie  honor  of  having  been  the  leader  of  the 
Romantic  movement  in  Russia.  His  classical 
■  taste  is  shown  in  his  excellent  translation  of 


the  'Odyssey.'  By  his  distribution  throughout 
Russia  of  translations  of  En^ish  and  German 
literature  and  his  presentation  of  the  authors 
and  the  interpretation  of  their  work  he  proved 
himself  an  even  more  successful  teacher  of  the 
literari/  part  of  the  njrtion  than  he  had  -been  of 
the  chilaren  of  the  court.  His  influence  upon 
Alexander  H  and  the  literary  genius,  PouA- 
kine,  was  alike  strong  and,  in  a  sense,  epoch- 
making,  perhaps  more  so  than  that  of  anv 
one  other  contemporary  personage.  Consult 
Grot,  'Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Poetical  Works 
of  Joukovsky';  Jarintzov,  N.,  'Russian  Poets 
and  Poems'  (New  York  1917);  John,  'Speci- 
mens of  the  Russian  Poets';  Scidlilz,  'W.  A. 
Joukovsky,  ein  russisches  Dichtersleben'  (Mit- 
Uu  1870)  ;  WaUsKwski,  K.,  'A  History  of  Rus- 
sian Literature.' 

JOULE,  TamM  PrcKOtt,  En^ish  physicist: 
b.  Salford,  Lancashire,  24  Dec.  1818;  d  Sale, 
ChesWre,  11  Oct  1889.  He  wa»  educated  by 
private  tutors  at  his  father's  house  hear  Man- 
chester and  also  received  special  instruction  in 
chemistry  from  John  Dalton  (q.v).  His 
father,  a  brewer,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
wealtlL  This  enabled  young  Joule  during  his 
early  manhood  to  pursue  scientific  reseatdi  for 
which  he  quickly  developed  great  enthu^asm. 
As  eaHy  as  January  1338  he  described  in  the 
'Annals  of  Electricity'  an  electrcrniagnetic  en- 
gine he  had  invented.  While  it  was  afterward 
found  that  this  invention  was  impracticable  as 
a  substitute  for  the  steam-engine,  the  further 
investi^tion  to  which  it  led  brought  to  light 
many  important  facts  concermug  the  laws  of 
heat,  its  electrical  and  mechanical  nature  and 
evolution,  chemical  a&iity  as  rented  to  heat, 
etc.  The  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  (see 
Heat)  was  first  asccnsined  by  Jotile,  who  also, 
in  1847,  announced  the  doctrine  of  the  correla- 
tion and  conservation  of  energy,  in  a^per  read 
at  Manchester  which  failed  at  the  time  to  ira- 

f>ress  men  of  science,  as  did  also  an  address  of 
ike  import  before  the  British  Association,  but 
which  was  taken  ap  by  William  Thomson  (Lord 
Kelvin)  (q.v.),  with  whom,  from  that  time  on, 
he  collaborated  to  a  considerable  extent  and  by 
whom  its  momentous  significance  was  brought 
home  to  the  scientifit;  world.  No  principle  of 
science  is  now  more  fully  established  than 
Joule's  law  for  determining  liie  energy  de- 
veloped by  an  electric  current  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  a  circuit,  a  law  which  he  verified 
by  experiment.  He  received  the  highest  honors 
of  scientific  bodies  and  universities,  amongst 
which  were  a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  I8S2.  tte  Copley  Gold  Medal  from  the 
same  body  in  186^  and  the  Albert  Medal  from 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  1880.  In  1872  and  1887 
he  was  made  president  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  A 
statue  has  been  erected  to  .his  memory  in  Man- 
chester and  a  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  writings  arc  to  be  found  mainly  in  the 
proceedings  of  scientific  societies  and  in  Ene- 
lish  periodicals,  but  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Physical  Society  of  London  as 
■The  Scientific  Papers  of  J,  P,  Joule>  (2  vols,, 
London  1884  and  1887).  Consult  Kelvin,  Lord, 
'J.  P.  Joule'  (in  Coisier's  Miigaaine,  Vol.  VI, 
p.  405.  New  York  1894)  ;  Reynolds.  C.  -'Memwr 
of  J.  P.  Joule'  (m  Memoirs  amd  ProcMdinpt 
of  the  MoKckester  Lit.  and  PhiL  Soeitty,  Series 
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IV,  Vol.  VI.  Manchester  1892);  TyndaH.  J.. 
'The  Copley  Medalist  oi  1670>  (in  Nature,  Vol. 

V,  p.  137,  London  1872). 

JOULB,  InteniatiotiiL  See  Electucal 
Terms 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  WES- 
LKV,  The.  "It  was  in  pursuance  of  an  advice 
given  'by  Bishop  Taylor  .  .  .  tha.1  I  begaa  to 
take  a  more  exact  account  ...  of  the  manner 
wherein  I  spent  my  time,  writing  down  how 
I  had  employed  every  hour.*  From  the  'diary' 
kept  as  a  result  of  ihis  advice  John  Wesley 
•transcribed  from  time  to  time  the  more  ma- 
terial parts*  in  order  that  Be  mirfit  *opcnly  de- 
clare to  all  mankind,  what  it  is  that  the  Metho- 
dists fso-calkd)  have  done  and  are  doing  now; 
or  rattier  what  it  is  that  God  hath  done  and  is 
still  doing  in  our  land'  That  is  the  origin 
and  scheme  of  'The  Journal'  as  set  forth  by 
the  Rev.  John  Wesley  himself.  It  begins  with 
the  enlrv  of  Tuesday,  14  Oct.  1735,  the  day  he 
and  his  Brother,  Charles,  "took  boat  for  Grave- 
send,  in  order  to  embark  tor  Georgia,"  and 
ends  with  Sunday,  24  Oct.  1790,  about  four 
months  before  the  author's  death,  covering  a 
period  of  almost  exactly  55  years.  'The  Jour- 
nal* is  'a  curious,  monotonous,  wonderful  nar- 
rative* of  the  goings  and  comings,  the  manner 
of  life,  the  mental  attitude  toward  the  world, 

e  of  this 
t  preachers.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  part  which  deals  with 
his  visit  to  America,  and  a  few  pages  covering 
his  trip  to  Germany,  taken  in  the  hope  that  a 
stay  among  the  Moravian  Brethren  would  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  of  religious  emotions 
and  notions  which  filled  his  soul,  this  ioumal 
of  nearly  2,000  closdy  printed  pages  is  aevoted 
to  Wesley's  unceasing  and  unparalleled  activ- 
ities throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Perhaps  no  journal  of  so  public  a 
man  ever  reflected  so  little  of  die  general  life, 
or  contained  less  information  concerning  the 
men  and  events  of  the  time.  For  example, 
there  is  not  a  word  referrinfj  to  the  epodi- 
makine  struK?!"  of  the  Amencan  Revolution. 
It  is  the  journal  of  a  man  who  could  see  only 
the  religious  scheme  whicA  filled  his  whtJe 
being.  It  is  a  carefully  prepared  record  of 
when  he  preached  and  where,  what  he  preadied 
about,  the  Mie  and  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  audiences  and  the  influence  of  his  preaching 
upon  them,  together  with  remarks  upon  the 
difiiculties  and  personal  damages  encountered. 
TTie  hrief  and  frequent  mention  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  clergy  of  the  "Church  as  by  law 
established  in  England,*  of  which  he  considered 
himself  to  be  a  true  and  loyal  member,  and 
the  controversies  with  all  other  sectaries  make 


Wesley.  Althouf^  one  must  needs  go  to  other 
sources  to  get  a  well-balanced  and  true  measure 
of  Wesley  and  his  religions  movement,  'The 
Journal'  must  needs  be  carefully  and  sympathet- 
ically read  by  ansione  who  would  know  the 
author  and  Methodism  from  the  inside.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  no  one  would  ever  suspect, 
from  die  reading  of  this  journal,  that  Wesley 
had  any  social  or  home  life;  perhaps  he  didn't. 
Kis  rtJigion  was  all  in  all  to  him.  The  people 
he  talked  and  associated  with  are  presented 


eidier  ai  believers  or  unbelievers.  All  the 
events  through  which  he  and  others  passed 
and  even  natural  t>henomena  are  set  forth  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  appear  as  the 
workings  of  providence  or  the  activities  of 
demons,  and  all  this  is  done  with  a  modesty 
and  reverence  that  is  both  attractive  and  sur- 

[ [rising.  Had  it  not  been  for  what  Wesley  be- 
ieved  was  wilful  misunderstanding  and  mali' 
cious  mb representation  it  is  hardly  likely  this 

I'oumal  would  have  been '  prepared  and  pub- 
ished,  in  which  case  the  world  would  have  lost 
an  intimate  and  revealing  history  of  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  and  important  reli- 
gious movements  of  the  world.  Unquestionably 
'The  Journal'  is  jiw(  John  Wesley.  What  of 
bis  life  is  not  here  he  counted  as  being  of  no 
value  and  so  not  worth  being  record^  The 
last  section,  covering  the  period  from  29  June 
1786  to  the  end  was  prepared  for  publication 
by  some  one  after  the  death  of  the  great  Wes- 
ley and  so  is  of  different  value  from  the  other 
portion. 

Chables  Graves. 
JOURNALISM.  Journalism  is  a  compre- 
hensive term  which  signifies  the  business  of 
producing  a  public  Journal.  In  a  general  way 
It  is  applied  to  the  vocation  of  making  news- 
papers. Broadly  speaking  it  is  both  a  business 
and  a  profession,  though  the  name  of  journalist 
aa  commonly  understood  is  limited  to  those 
who  are  engaged  on  the  editorial  c 


not  strictly  synonymous  —  the  fom 
ing  the  head  of  a  paper  or  a  department  and 
the  latter  any  literary  worker  on  a  newspaper  — 
they  are  often  used  as  convertible  terms. 

In  a  large  sense  the  subject  involves  the 
functions  of  journalism  as  collector  and  pur- 
veyor of  news  and  as  leader  and  exponent  of 
public  opinion;  the  ethics  of  journalism  in  its 
various  fields  of  political,  religious,  literary, 
social  and  commercial  aim  and  representation; 
the  relations  of  the  counting  room  to  the  edi- 
torial department;  the  training  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  journalist ;  in  short,  the  mission. 
methods,  responsibilities  and  obligations  of 
journalism.  All  of  these  general  phases  are 
deeply  affected  by  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  Inistness.  During  the  closing  years  of  Ihe 
I9lh  century  these  conditions  were  practically 
revolutionized.  In  the  mechanical  facilities  of 
production,  in  the  cheapening  of  white  paper 
and  in  the  instrumentalities  of  news  collection 
there  has  been  an  extraordinary  advance.  This 
great  change  in  the  material  factors  wrought  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  scope  and  character 
of  journalism.  Not  only  as  a  business  enter- 
prise but  as  a  public  influence  it  took  on  new 

The  remarkable  development  of  later  years 
touches  every  side  of  the  material  production  of 
a  newspaper.  The  old,  limited,  slow-moving 
printing  press  has  been  transformed  into  the 
ingenious  and  gigantic  quadruple  or  octuple 
which  converts  the  plain  white  roll  into  com- 
plete, folded  papers  at  the  rate  of  30.000  to 
40,000  an  hour.  The  number  of  pages  may  be 
determined  at  willi  even  at  the  last  moment 
before  going  to  press,  thus  responding  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  news;  and  the  apillication  of 
the  half-tone  and  of  color  at  nndiminiAed  speed 
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permiU  [nctorial  efiects.  Simultaneously  with 
this  improvement  in  the  printing  press  has  come 
the  linotype  which  substitutes  machine  IjTie- 
setting  for  hand  composition.  A  third  vital 
advance  has  been  the  petrfection  of  the  process 
of  making  paper  out  of  wood-pulp,  which  has 
vastly  increased  the  supply  and  greatly  de- 
creased the  cost  of  white  paper. 

These  radical  changes  in  the  elemental  busi- 
ness factors  have  largely  modified  the  con- 
ditions of  ioumalism.  They  have  opened  the 
way  Co  unlimited  production  and  have  enor- 
mously  cheapened  the  cost  of  Ae  single  copy. 
Fenny  and   two-cent   papers   have   become   the 

E vailing  rule.  Immense  circulations  have  thus 
n  rendered  possible,  and  where,  about  1875, 
the  edition  even  of  the  most  widely  read  papers 
was  comparatively  limited  not  a  few  now  issue 
scores  and  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  a  day.  At  the  same  time  the  initial  cost 
of  the  newspaper  [dant  with  its  expensive  ma- 
chinery  and  the  magnitude  of  the  daily  trans- 
actions require  a  far  larger  outlay  than  in  the 
earlier  time  and  the  business  has  come  to  be 
one  demanding  much  greater  capital 

All  of  these  circumstances  have  inevitably 
and  powerfully  molded  the  course  and  char- 
acter of  journalism.  They  have  given  increased 
importance  to  its  business  side,  and  have  tended 
to  make  busines<^  considerations  in  the  publica- 
tion still  more  dominant.  The  effect  has  been 
twofold  and  somewhat  contradictory.  Tlie 
great  capabilities  of  the  business  with  the  re- 
duced cost  of  telegraphing  have  stimulated  and 
quickened  journalistic  enterprise  and  have 
broadened  the  range  of  the  journalistic  fiel^ 
The  scope  of  journalism  has  been  enlarged  and 
in  many  cases  its  standard  has  been  elevated- 
Within  a  sphere,  perhaps  too  limited,  the  best 
and  worthiest  effort  is  accepted  as  the  best  busi- 
ness. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  competition 
for  great  circulations  has  bred  sensationalism 
and  a  pandering  to  the  taste  for  personal  and 
piquant  matters.  There  is  an  eager  and  fever- 
ish struggle  for  the  unusual,  the  dramatic  and 
the  s^tacular,  a  constant  straining  for  effect, 
a  lavishneSE  of  'scareheads*  and  garish  pic- 
tures, a  studied  and  persistent  search  for  ob- 
jects of  criticism  and  attack.  The  appetite  for 
the  effervescent  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and 
roust  be  met  by  new  excitation.  This  rivalry  of 
explosive  and  paroxysmal  journalism  is  car- 
ried on  with  too  lilUe  sense  of  responsibility 
and  veriiication,  and  while  the  notable  manifes- 
tations are  exceptional  and  it  would  not  be  just 
to  say  that  the  infection  has  extended  through 
journalism,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  its  in- 
jurious influence  is  widely  perceptible. 

In  one  important  and  conspicuous  respect 
the  development  of  journalism  as  a  business 
has  palpably  improved  its  character.  It  has 
produced  a  greater  degree  of  independence  than 
ever  distinguished  it  before.  In  the  earher 
days  political  and  official  advertising  might  be 
a  large  item  in  the  income  of  a  newspaper. 
Its  monetary  value  gave  it  potency  in  con- 
trolling editorial  policy.  But  in  the  expansion 
of  the  business  under  modem  conditions  official 
patronage  is  unimportant  compared  with  gen- 
eral commercial  advertising,  and  its  relative  de- 
cline in  value  has  greatly  reduced  its  power  of 
influencing  newspaper  expression.  The  favor 
of  the  public  is  far  more  advantageous  than 


that  of  the  party  manager.  It  brings  popular 
drculation  and  consequently  business  advertis- 
ing, and  there  is  less  concern  about  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  official  table.  Even  party 
journaUsm  has  greatly  advanced  in  independ- 
ence. While  standing  as  the  rei;o^zea  ex- 
ponents of  party  principles  and  policies  the  im- 
portant party  papers  have  become  much  more 
free  in  their  judgment  of  men,  methods  and 
measures.  A  more  critical  standard  is  applied 
and  a  more  rigorous  public  accountabihty_  is 
enforced  under  which  there  has  been  a  visible 
improvement  in  general  civic  administration. 

Under  the  same  influences  distinctive  inde- 
pendent journalism  has  increased.  It  professes 
to  have  no  connection  with  any  partj;  and  dis- 
claims a  representative  party  position.  Its 
theory  is  that  it  addresses  itself  not  to  party 
sentiment  but  to  independent  public  judgment, 
and  its  claim  for  support  is  based  on  its 
journalistic  quality  without  regard  to  political 
association.  It  is  the  extraordinary  advance  of 
newspaper-making  as  a  business  that  has  ren- 
dered independent  journalism  on  a  lar^c  scale 
Eossible.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  would 
ave  been  difficult  to  name  more  than  two  or 
three  important  examples  in  the  United  States. 
Now  there  are  many  conspicuous  and  success- 
ful papers  which  are  thus  classed,  and  even 
more  significant  of  the  diange  in  journalism 
is  the  greater  independence  of  the  party  jour- 
nals already  referred  to.  Indeed,  m  essential 
independence,  which  consists  of  free  judgment 
and  candid  expression  on  public  questions,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  better  class 
of  party  papers  and  the  professedly  independ- 
ent papers  is  scarcely  perceptible  and  it  would 
he  hard  to  distinguish  between  them; 

There  has  been  a  signal  advance  in  other 
directions.  Against  the  false  and  meretricious 
tendencies  to  sensationalism  which  have  been 
indicated  must  be  placed  a  higher  and  broader 
treatment  of  all  the  varied  interests  of  life. 
In  news  collection  the  journalism  of  to-day  is 
as  much  ahead  of  that  of  1875  as  the  railroad 
express  is  ahead  of  the  stage  coach.  It  spares 
no  ejq>ense,  reaches  everywnere,  sends  its  cor- 
respondents to  all  parts  of  the  world,  employs 
the  best  experts  and  specialists,  caters  equally 
to  the  lover  of  literature  ana  the  lover  of 
sports,  keeps  i»ce  with  scientific  discovery  and 
development,  rivals  -the  best  periodicals  in  com- 
manding the  most  famous  writers  and  artists, 
makes  its  own  special  missions  of  public  serv- 
ice, reports  all  business,  social,  educational, 
philanthropic  and  religious  movements,  and,  in 
short,  treats  whatever  concerns  mankind  as 
within  its  boundless  domain.  Its  range,  enter- 
prise and  comprehensiveness  are  a  constant 
marvel.  With  all  its  faults  the  breadth,  full- 
ness and  accuracy  which  are  combined  with  so 
much  celerity  of  action  attest  a  thoroughness 
of  organization  and  extent  of  resources  never 
before  equalled. 

There  are  marked  differences,  however,  in 
its  development  in  different  lands.  Continental 
journalism  in  Europe  is  of  a  type  quite  dis- 
tinct from  English  journalism,  and  that  again 
is  unlike  American.  In  Paris  the  news  is  not 
the  conspicuous  feature  of  the  newspapers.  It 
holds  a  subordinate  place  and  is  limited  in  tts 
quantity.  Literary  and  -dramatic  criticism  and 
political  discussion  command  the  first  rank,  and 
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tbc  feuUleRin  is  a  popular  and  important  part 
Literary  excellence  with  a  flavor  of  characteris- 
tic French  wit  is  the  dominant  trait.  The 
Parisian  type  with  variations,  general ty  soberer 
and  heavier,  is  the  prevailing  Continental  model. 
Ei^lish  journalism  is  weightier  and  more  en- 
terprising in  news.  It  covers  the  field  of  inter- 
national politics  and  war  with  special  thorough- 
ness. Jt  lacks  the  variety  and  vivacity  of 
American  newspapers,  but  within  its  chosen  and 
more  limited  range  it  is  more  complete.  Its 
reports  of  parliamentary  proceedings  and  of 
important  political,  social  and  scientific  meet- 
ings are  copious  and  intelligent,  and  its  discus- 
sions are  distinguished  by  sobriety  and  infor- 

In  life,  spirit,  minuteness  of  news  gleaning, 
emphasis  of  display  and  preponderance  of  per- 
sonal flavor  Amencan  journalism  far  outstrips 
all  others.  It  does  not  surpass,  oftentimes  does 
not  equal,  Briti^  journalism  in  <tfae  presentation 
of  great  events,  but  in  the  multijuicity  of  its 
news  of  all  sorts  not  only  from  its  own  country, 
but  from  all  the  world,  there  is  no  approach  to 
it  elsewhere.  Its  dominant  tone  is  a  light  and 
airy  freedom.  There  is  a  manifest  tendency 
even  on  the  part  of  the  most  respectable  news- 
papers to  avoid  being  heavy.  The  general  aim 
is  to  be  breezy,  pungent  and  picturesque,  and 
this  often  leads  to  the  flippancy  which  is  re~ 
tnarked  in  American  pa^rs.  Perhaps  the  pub- 
lic taste  which  is  thus  mdicaced  and  cultivated 
will  serve  to  explain  in  part  why  there  are  no 
serious  and  masterful  weekly  journals  of  liter- 
ary and  political  discussion  in  the  United 
States  like  the  Spectator  and  the  Saturday  Re- 
vitw,  and  why  even  the  monthly  periodicals 
run  chiefly  to  fiction  and  liglhi  matter.  There 
are  excellent  trade  journals  of  a  high  grade, 
showing  a  demand  for  the  searching  and  care- 
ful treatment  of  special  interests,  but  ontside  of 
these  immediate  representatives  of  the  stupen- 
dous material  enterprises  of  the  land,  the  trend 
is  toward  the  lighter  vein. 

Somewhat  analogous  is  the  explanation  of 
die  fact  that  journalism  has  grown  more  im- 
personal in  its  sources  and  impress.  It  is  no 
longer  distinguished  by  the  great  overshadow- 
ing personalities  wliidi  marked  it  a  generation 
ago.  No  editorial  chief  puts  his  individual 
stamp  on  a  paper  as  Horace  Greeley  did,  with 
his  controversial  power,  his  moral  earnestness 
and  his  incisive  force,  which  seemed  to  make 
the  whole  paper  breathe  his  spirit  and  speak 
his  voice.  There  are  no  successors  to  Ray- 
mond, Bennett,  Weed,  Bowles  and  Dana. 
Henry  Watterson  is  perhaps  the  only  survivor 
of  the  old  school  of  journalists.  The  differ- 
ence is  due,  however,  not  so  much  to  the  lack 
□f  men  as  to  the  change  of  conditions.  In  its 
immeasurably  wider  range  and  larger  demands 
the  ^reat  journal  of  lo-^y  is  the  product  of 
no  single  mind,  but  of  a  vast  organization  and 
of  a  whole  galaxy  of  stars.  The  elder  journal- 
ism was  largely  ^political  pami^leteering.  The 
later  joumalism  is  the  complete  mirror  of  daily 
life,  and  no  individual  throws  so  great  a 
shadow  across  its  comprehensive  face. 

It  is  a  question  much  mooted  whether  jour- 
nalism has  declined  in  influence.  It  never  was 
as  univerBally  read  as  now;  it  never  was  so 
much  a  common  practice  to  read  several  news- 
papers ;   and  whether   is  this  multiplicity  of 


reading  and  frequent  contrariety  of  represen- 
tation as  serious  an  impression  is  made  as 
when  the  appeal  was  more  earnest  and  less  dir 
vided  may  well  be  doubted.  The  editorial  pa^ 
has  not  actually  fallen  oS  in  interest  and  im- 
portance; on  the  contrary,  it  is  all  in  all  better 
wriiten,  more  varied  and  more  instructive  than 
when  it  had  more  of  a  polemic  character.  But 
in  the  broad  development  and  great  advance  of 
the  news  departments  the  editorial  page  has 
receded  in  relative  importance,  and  the  drift 
to  the  light  treatment  of  topics  has  tended  to 
detraot  from  its  distinct  and  superior  position. 


In  the  stress  of  modem  busiut 

and  in  the  variety  of  diversions  the  body  of 
readers  have  less  time  to  follow  public  dis- 
cussion. If  it  be  true,  as  it  often  is,  that  the 
favorite  journal  does  the  thinking  for  its  read- 
ers on  current  questions,  it  is  equally  true  that 
many  of  the  questions  take  less  hold  than  when 
hfe  was  more  simple  and  feeling  more  tense 
When  the  press  is  in  substantial  accord  on  any 
public  matter,  except  where  party  tradition 
rules,  it  generally  carries  the  public  judgiucM, 
and  united  expression  makes  it  invincible ; 
but  when  there  is  a  discord  of  journalistic 
voices  little  heed  is  apt  to  be  paid  to  any.  The 
power  of  the  press  in  its  aggregate  force,  in 
the  sweep  of  its  activities  and  in  a  certain  ap- 
prehension of  its  publicity,  has  steadily  aug- 
mented; but  at  the  same  time  the  impression 
that  it  IS  too  intrusivev  too  little  restrained,  too 
little  governed  by  a  just  sense  of  resptmsibility, 
has  grown  and  has  impaired  the  influence  it 
would  otherwise  exerL 

It  remains  true,  however,  and  probably 
prows  mare  true  with  the  decadence  of  other 
influences,  that  the  press  is  the  most  effective 
force  in  protecting  the  moral  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  community.  It  is  the  belief  of 
many  observers  that  under  our  modern  condi- 
tions the  weight  of  mere  authority  is  declining. 
In  ithe  intense  strife  and  eagerness  of  the  times 
the  elScacy  of  the  old  standards  in  enforcing 
true  principles  and  restraining  wrongdoing 
grows  weaker.  With  this  advance  of  individu^ 
assertion  and  Independence  the  power  of  public 
opinion  is  becoming  the  surest  defense  of  social 
and  business  morality.     The  blaze  of  publicity 

K'ves  a  protection  which  nothing  else  furnishes, 
I  the  financial  and  social  world  there  is  a 
wide  margin  along  the  shadowy  and  undetined 
line  between  law  and  lawlessness,  between 
ethical  dnty  and  questiostable  interest  where 
the  search-li^t  of  exposure  is  the  only  secu- 
rity. Much  would  be  done  under  cover  of 
darkness  which  fears  the  lif^t.  Desiriie  a  free- 
dom which  often  degenerates  into  license  the 
press  is  thus  recognized  not  only  as  the  most 
effective  safeguaro  against  political  and  admin- 
istrative debauchery  but  as  the  best  bulwark 
an^nst  that  social  and  business  miscondnot 
i^ich  becomes  a  public  offense. 

The  relation  of  the  counting-room  to  the 
editorial  department  involves  both  the  business 
and  the  ethics  of  journalism.  The  bieiness  side 
cannot  be  disregarded.  In  its  ultimate  purpose 
it  is  a  commercial  proposition.  Newspapers 
are  published  to  make  money.  The  counting- 
room  considers  both  income  and  ont^o.  It  ad- 
justs   expenditures    to    receipts.    It    property 
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stutKe*  to  ailment  revenue  in  eveiy  legitimate 
way.  But  while  newspapers  are  business  enter- 
prises they  are  such  with  recogniied  limita- 
tions and  obhgations.  They  are  not  simply 
business  underlakinss  but  public  representa- 
tives, and  the  former  object,  while  consistent 
with  the  latter,  is  subordinate  to  it.  The 
foundation  of  the  newspaper  is  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  It  is  the  history  of  yesterday 
and  the  interpreter  and  teacher  of  to-day.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  relation  it  assumes  dis- 
tinct obligations.  It  is  bound  to  give  the  news 
and  to  treat  public  questions  in  absolute  good 
faith.  The  counting-room  is  warranted  in  do- 
ing business  in  every  way  compatible  with  the 
fulfilment  of  that  duty,  but  in  all  legitimate 
journalism  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  that  edi- 
torial opinion  and  news  publication  must  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  Questionable  influence. 
The  editorial  department  must  be  entirely  free 
from  commercialism.  Public  confidence  and 
moral  power  depend  on  ful!  faith  that  editorial 


any  other  enterprise,  is  founded  on  business 
principles ;  its  sphere  or  field  of  operations, 
whether  Kenera!,  political,  literary  or  other,  is 
chosen;  the  relation  of  counting-room  and  edi- 
torial-room in  organizing;  and  maintaining  it  on 
a  sound  business  basis  is  of  ttie  most  intimate 
character;  but  when  Uie  general  Hues  of  the 
enterprise  are  determined,  -the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  editorial  management  and 
fidelity  to  its  declared  aim  as  a  public  ret>re- 
sentative  within  its  chosen  sphere  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  This  nue  lies  at  die 
foundation  of  the  whole  ethical  code  of 
journalism. 

The  question  of  the  ttainii^  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  journalist  has  assumed  new  inter- 
est and  importance  bodi  throurii  the  general 
growth  of  the  profession  and  through  special 
movements  for  its  advancement.  Schools  or 
chairs  of  journalism  have  been  established  in  a 
few  instances  and  in  a  limited  way,  and  Ae 
munificent  endowment  by  Mr.  Pulitier  of  a 
college  of  journalism  in  Columbia  University 
—  the  first  large  and  distinct  project  of  the 
kind  —  has  presented  the  proposition  in  a  prac- 
tical and  definite  form.  There  are  two  systems 
of  thought  on  *he  subject.  The  first  holds  that 
the  best  and  most  eflicient  school  of  journalism 
is  the  newspaper  office.  It  believes  that  the 
true  journalist  is  born,  not  made ;  that  knack, 
aptitude,  native  talent,  the  sense  of  news  and 
proportion  lie  at  the  foundation  of  success; 
and  that  the  most  useful  training  is  that  of 
actual  experience.  It  does  not  dispute  that 
broad  education  and  culture  are  essential  to  the 
journalist,  and  recognizes  that  particular 
studies,  like  history,  political  economy,  the 
fundamentals  of  law,  social  science  and  tnndred 
matters,  may  be  followed  with  special  advan- 
tage. But  it  urges  that  these  may  be  gathered 
from  the  general  college  course,  and  dial  the 
college  or  university  has  no  distinctive  profes- 
sional knowledge  to  teach  journalists  in  the 
special  sense  that  it  has  to  teach  lawyers  or 
physicians.  The  technicalities  of  the  newspaper 
art  —  a  suitable  style,  iconography,  proof  read- 
ing, the  treatment  of  news  and  the  like  —  are 
best  acquired  in  practice,  and  the  rest  is  the 
quickest  and  surest  application  of  knowledge 


which  is  power,  and  of  initiikct  *.    

which  in  dealing  with  public  intelligence  and 
currents  is  no  less  power,  to  the  activities  of 
the  world. 

The  other  system  of  o;rinion  is  represented 
in  the  scheme  and  scope  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  Col- 
lege of  Journalism.  It  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  <the  journalist  can  be  prepared  for  his  voca- 
tion, like  the  lawyer,  by  a  special  course  of 
study  adapted  to  its  requirements.  Its  aim  and 
hs  tendency  are  to  elevate  and  dignify  the  pro- 
fession, and  to  establish  a  higher  standard  both 
of  obligation  and  of  performance.  It  seeks  lo 
teach  not  merely  the  technical  necessities  in 
newspaper-makhiK  but  the  true  ideals  of  public 
service  to  which  toe  newspaper  should  be  dedi- 
cated, and  the  wide  range  of  knowledge  with 
which  the  journalist  should  be  equipped.  This 
includes  s^le,  ethics,  law,  literature,  history, 
sociology,  statistics  and  particularly  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  journalism.  It  embraces 
an  examination  and  comparison  of  existing 
newspapers  by  experts,  an  exposition  of  the 
functions  of  editor,  correspondent  and  reporter, 
and  the  production  of  an  experimental  journal 
under  the  necessary  limitations  widi  its  prac- 
tical application  of  the  instruction.  In  its  main 
features  this  plan  is  an  enlargement  of  the  ordi- 
nan'  academe  course  directed  to  a  particular 
end,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  establishment  of 
such  a  college  with  liberal  endowment  would 
not  only  provide  a  large  body  of  trained  jour- 
nalists but  would  set  a  standard  for  the  pro- 
fessioa 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  faults  of 
the  'new  journalism,*  the  position  of  the  press 
in  the  public  estin»te  is  increasing.  One  evi- 
dence of  this  truth  is  \be  more  liberal  character 
of  libel  legislation.  In  some  States  the  greater 
Ucense  has  prompted  efforts  at  more  restrictive 
measures,  but  the  general  trend  of  testation 
has  been  toward  reasonable  liberality  with  just 
accountability.  The  prevailing  movement  has 
been  to  provide  reparation  for  any  wrong  or 
injury  that  may  be  done,  to  assure  just  restitu- 
tion for  actual  damages,  but  not  to  permit  puni- 
tive damages  to  trammel  the  free  expression  of 
opinion.  Journalism  is  advancing  and  is  ac- 
quiring a  higher  position  and  recognition  as  a 
distinct  profession.  With  the  enlightened  spirit 
of  the  age  and  with  the  marvelous  agencies  of 
instant  and  united  expression  the  power  of  pub-  . 
lie  opinion  steadily  grows,  and  the  journalist  u 
its  medium  and  pro^eL  See  Auexican  News- 
papers :  PealOPICAL  LtTEHATUKE. 

Chahlcs  Emory  Suith, 
Late  Editor  of  'The  Press,'  Philadelphia. 
JOURNALISM,  AgricuItaraL  As  with  the 
press  in  general,  agricultural  journalism  has 
grown  in  ifais  country  as  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  wide- 
spread literacy  of  our  people,  as  compared  with 
the  general  agricultural  populations  of  other 
modem  countries.  But  it  is  also  due  to  the 
demands  of  the  new  farming  and  rural  life 
The  extension  of  the  reading  habit  among 
farmers  has  undoubtedly  furthered  the  rapid 
expansion  of  agricultural  journalism.  Its 
growth  in  this  country  really  began  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  but  since  1900  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  number, 
the  variety,  the  circulation  and  the  influence  of 
the    farm   papers  and  joiunak  .of  all   kinds. 
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dent  with  thai  of  the  extension  of  public  edu- 
cation and  the  various  phases  of  rtiial  progress. 
Until  recent  years  there  hare  been  few  boolcs 
that  treated  the  farmer's  problem  from  his 
point  of  view.  Moreover,  he  had  to  learn  the 
habit  of  dependence  upon  books.  The  farmer 
DOW  can  find  specific  help  in  books,  for  farm 
experience  is  rapidly  being  put  into  print.  The 
present-day  farmer  who  wonld  succeed  among 
ius  fellows  must  read.  The  reading  habit 
bas  naturally  developed.  The  experience  of 
the  experiment  stations  as  indicated  by  their 
*(ists>  shows  the  demand  for  the  ordinary 
bulletins  growing  quite  rapidly,  but  not  so 
universal  as  could  be  wished.  The  extension 
departments  have  sought  to  encourage  the  read- 
ing habit  by  the  development  of  farmers'  read- 
ing courses.  The  agricultural  colleges  have 
also  widely  cultivated  ihe  habit  of  *conre9pond- 
enee^  in  their  constituents. 

The  sympathetic  editor  of  an  agricultural 
paper  has  an  even  greater  opporttmi^.  An 
important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  farm 
journals  is  nearly  always  this  •correspondence'' 
(ealure.  They  also  bring  to  the  farmer  digests 
of  the  books  and  bulletins  elsewhere  aroearing 
which  might  be  of  interest  to  him.  They  thus 
furnish  to  the  farmer  practically  the  only  litera- 
ture adapted  ito  his  needs  and  tastes  except  the 
technical  agricultural  books  and  bulletins.  Tho 
proportional  scarcity  of  books  and  papers  ia 
the  farm  home  is  a  result  of  the  lack  of  adapta- 
don  of  general  literature  to  the  farmer's  special 
needs.  The  daily  newspapers  —  and  especially 
the  weeklies  and  semi-weddies  —  have  to  some 
degree  adapted  their  columns  to  the  needs  of 
*  their  farmer  readers,  by,  in  many  cases,  pages 
and  supplements  wluch  practically  amoimt  to 
farm  papers.  The  farmer's  need  for  suitable 
reading  maRer  is  thus  rapidly  and  successfully 
being  met 

In  1918  there  were  listed  in  the  various  an- 
nual newspaper  directories  some  400  specifically 
agricultural  journals.  From  1906  the  number 
had  increased  by  neariy  100  (25  per  cent).  This 
rate  of  increase  was  much  more  rapid  for  this 
and  other  special  journals  and  periodicals  than 
for  the  press  of  die  country  in  general,  and  is 
indicative  of  the  adaptation  of  the  American 
press  to  the  special  needs  of  the  various  classes 
and  occupations  of  our  people.  Tlic  number  of 
those  which  the  directories  call  agricultural  pub- 
lications, and  which  have  some  agricultural  ma- 
terial and  interest,  but  are  often  agricultural 
only  in  name,  is  much  larger,  probably  WO.  This 
listing  does  not  include  the  very  large  number 
of  government  bulletins  and  other  publications 
which  might  legitimately  be  added.  The 
*weeldy*  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  form 
of  American  journalism,  in  general,  for  of  the 
25,000  newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
nearly  two-thirds,  or  more  than  16,000,  are 
weeklies.  This  ts  even  truer  of  the  more  special- 
ized periodicals,  and  specifically  of  the  agricul- 
tural press.  ■Quarterlies"  are  rare,  as  are  ■bi- 
monthlies': but  'monthlies*  are  fairly  com- 
mon; the  ■  semi-monthly ■  or  •bi-weeklj^  much 
Itss  so ;  the  "weekly*  by  far  the  most  common. 
There  are  also  'dailies,"  but  they  are  only  in 
die  form  of  brief  bulletins  of  informaiion.  The 
weeklies  also  have  by  far  the  larger  circulations, 
indicatiiig  that  they  best  meet  the  poptilar  de- 


mand. The  agricultural  press  has  st>ecia'>'ed 
with  amazing  rapidity,  showing  the  intensive 
special  Mid  local  interest  of  the  farmer.  The 
number,  variety  and  circulation  of  the  papers 
that  cannot  be  classed  as  agricultural,  but  are 
devoted  to  forestry,  horticulture,  floriculture, 
stock  and  stock-raising,  irrigation,  poultry,  bee- 
keeping, dairying,  as  well  as  to  a  multitude  of 
still  more  special  interests,  steadily  increases. 

The  foreign  language  press  appears  also  in 
agricultural  journalism.  There  are  already 
a  score  and  more  in  Hungarian,  Japanese, 
Swiss- Italian,  Bohemian,  HoUandish,  Finnish, 
Swedish,  German,  Polish.  The  largest  number 
hitherto  are  in  GermaiL 

No  attem^  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  the 
total  circulation  of  iam  papers.  There  is  « 
full  score'  of  them  with  sworn  circulation  of 
more  than  500,000;  probably  one-quarter  of  all 
have  a  circulation  of  more  than  100,000.  The 
more  special  and  local  papers  naturally  have 
the  smallest  circulation.  The  more  important 
of  the  farm  papers  thus  equal  in  circulation  the 
greatest  city  dailies.  In  general,  they  are 
largely  confined  to  State  areas  for  their  re- 
spective constituencies,  but  a  number  are  re- 
gional in  influence.  There  are  none  that  ap- 
proximate to  the  stattis  of  a  nadonal  farm 
journal.  There  has,  however,  been  some  ap- 
proach to  such  in  the  case  of  the  Orange  Judd 
Parmer  with  its  various  regional  editions. 

Thus,  while  its  latter-day  expansion  has 
been  most  noticeable,  agricultural  journalism 
has  nevertheless  had  a  long  history  and  a 
sound  development  ioA  evolution.  It  is  by  no 
means  of  such  recent  appearance  as  is  so  often 
suggested.  While  there  was  no  sign  of  an  agri- 
cultural paper  until  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury, -the  rise  of  the  agricultural  societies  at 
that  time  brought  such  into  existence  in  the 
form  of  the  regular  organs  of  the  societies  for 
collecting  and  distributing  information.  Such 
1,    however,    rather    :-    ''—    — • —    -'    - 


settt  Agncitltural  Repository  and  Journal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Socie^  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture, established  in  1/93. 

Agricultural  jounulism  in  this  coimtry  is 
UBually,  however,  dated  frmn  1819  when  the 
Amencan  Farmer  was  established  in  Baltimore 
as  an  eight-page  weeklv.  This  lasted  till  1862. 
Other  notable  early  farm  papers  were  The 
Plough  Boy,  of  Albany.  New  York;  the  New 
England  Farmer,  of  Boston,  1822;  the  first 
New  York  Farmer.  New  York,  1827.  Few  of 
these  early  publications  have  survived.  The 
Country  Gentleman,  originating  in  1^3,  has 
probably  had  the  longest  continuous  history. 
But  a  number  of  farm  papers,  appearing  first 
about  the,  middle  of  the  century,  still  survive, 
and  have  given  a  substantial  nucleus  to  the 
rapidly  expanding  agricultural  press.  From  1850 
the  development  has  been  rapid.  Independent 
horticultural  papers  began  to  appear  about  1835 
and  other  special  journals  rapidly  followeil 
Agricultural  journalism  has  doubtless  played  its 
part  in  the  adjustments  necessary  under  the 
rapidly  changing  condllicms  of  agriculture  and 
rural  life  in  the  United  States.  Its  prints  have 
doubtless  taken  the  place  of  traditional  experi- 
ence, so  important  a  factor  in  agricultural  pivg- 
ress  in  other  lands.    It  has  served  as  a  neces- 
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sary  and  invaluable  link  between  die  progres- 
sive leaders  of  American  agriculture' in  the  gov- 
emment  offices,  the  colleges,  and  on  the  {arm, 
and  the  general  farm  population.  It  has  served 
to  distinguish  and  dignify  the  fanner's  occu[>a- 
tion  and  life  by  its  recognition  of  his  speda] 
needs  and  tastes.  Its  greatest  lack  at  present 
seems  to  be  that  it  \i  still  largely  devoted  to 
the  technical  and  economic  aspects  of  the  farm- 
er's life  and  fails  to  devote  sufficient  attention 
t«  the  social.  This  defect  is,  however,  ibeing 
remedied  by  the  development  of  special  farm 
home  and  family  journals. 

Wn-uAM  L.  Bailey, 
Asiociate  Professor  of  Poiiticai  Science,  Grin- 
nell  College. 

JOURNALISM,  CUh  Publications.  The 
story  of  American  journalism  is  incomplete 
without  consideration  of  the  influence  of  maga- 
zines as  distinguished  from  newspapers,  of 
technical  and  trade  papers,  foreign  language 
papers,  college  periodicals,  and  a  long  line  of 
what  are  called  "Class  Publications,*  ranging 
all  the  way  from  religious  papers  and  women's 
mi^azines  to  medical  journals  and  anarchistic 
periodicals.  All  these  are  a  part  of  journalism, 
and  each  class  contributes  its  share  to  the  motd- 
mg  of  public  thought  and  action.  For  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  republic  is  largely  gov- 
erned by  its  journalism^  this  has  come  to  be 
the  accepted  mode  of  interchanging  thought, 
and  when  man^  great  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines or  periodicals  act  in  unison  on  defimce 
lines,  public  thought  is  molded,  and  action  re- 
sults. We  have  to  judge  our  public  men  mainly 
by  what  the  presa  says  of  tnem;  we  have  to 
form  opinions  of  our  industries  largely  by  the 
trade  papers ;  we  have  to  measure  the  work  of 
colleges  in  considerable  degree  by  the  sort  of 
college  papers  they  create.  The  great  divines, 
[he  great  surgeons,  the  great  scientists  have  to 
be  made  by  the  press  or'  remain  unknown.  So, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  charge  that  America  is 
governed  by  its  press  is  largely  true;  hence  the 
great  importance  of  keepin|;  that  press  ^ure 
and  devoted  to  the  highest  ideals.  Uagazines 
of  nation-wide  circulation  have  come  to  exer- 
cise a  strong  influence  on  nalLonal  policies  and 
the  government  at  Washington.  They>  thus 
serve  as  a  wholesome  balance  to  the  influence 
of  a  local  press  thM  must  largely  represent  its 
own  locality  rather  than  the  people  as  a  whole. 
The  religious  press  has  a  wiae  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  churches,  which  are  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  saving  element  of 
every  community  that  makes  for  advance  in 
morality  and  ideals.  The  agricultural  press  is 
almost  as  numerous,  and  has  undoubtedly  had 
a  large  share  in  the  movement  to  make  farm- 
ing more  profitable  and  to  rescue  agiiculturists 
from  handing  all  their  profits  to  middlemen. 
Through  public  agitation  and  development  of 
ffranges.  selling  societies  and  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Congress  the  fanner  has  taken  his  right- 
ful place  as  a  business  man,  and  seems  likely 
to  maintain  it  in  spite  of  industrial  trusts.  The 
technical  and  trade  press  has  had  a  tremendous 
development,  belonging  almost  v^olly  to  the 
period  since  1880, .  Every  great  industry  has 
numerous  important ,  periodicals,  and  the  minor 
industries  have  from  one  to  half  a  doien  eadi, 
"niese  have  come  to  wield  a  wide  inSuence, 


and  are  very  informative  to  the  outside  world, 
as  well  as  the  special  industry  concerned.  They 
afford  a  field  for  discussing  and  thrashing  out 
differences  of  opinion  in  the  trades,  both  as  to 
business  measures  and  mechanical  and  tech- 
nical problems.  This  sort  of  journalism  has 
reached  its  highest  development  in  America, 
and  has  done  a  large  share  toward  bringing 
together  the  active  men  in  each  industry  and 
helping  them  to  work  on  harmonious  lines. 
College  journalism  was  long  looked  upon  as 
amateurish,  and  merely  illustrative  of  boyish 
effort  and  imitation;  but  it  is  now  apparent 
that  it  has  found  a  deeper  and  fuller  meaning. 
In  the  colleges  are  developed  most  of  the  men 
who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  coming  busi- 
ness generation.  Their  college  papers  are  the 
trying-out  groimd,  where  young  college  men 
fir^t  lest  themselves  against  the  world,  and  be- 
gin to  team  something  of  the  conditions  of 
Fife  and  society  under  n^ich  each  must  work 
out  A  place  for  himself,  if  at  alL  They  afford 
a  much  needed  expression  of  the  younger 
minds,  and  dull  is  the  college  prof easor  -  Mio 
cannot  gain  lessons  from  the  sprightly  scrib- 
blings  of  his  own  students.  The  loreign  lan- 
giu^e  press  was  regarded  by  most  journalists 
as  being  a  wholly  negligible  feature  in  Ameri- 
can journalism  until  the  advent  of  the  war. 
Then  it  became  apparent  that  visitors  to  our 
shores  who  clung  to  their  mothei  tongues  were 
largely  influenced  in  their  views  by  our  foreign 
language  papers,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
quite  un-American  in  tone  and  utterance.  It 
is  well  that  the  eyes  of  the  great  public  were 
opened  to  what  is  the  average  character  of 
foreign  langua^  papers,  because  an  under- 
standing of  their  position  and  influence  carries  ' 
its  own  remedy  for  any  abuses  of  the  power 
to  influence  those  on  American  soil,  where 
Liberty  should  be  maintained  as  the  national 
watchword  and  the  ideals  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Republic  ui^eld  at  all  costs.  The  number 
and  importance  of  these  various  cla«s  pei>ers 
can  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  article 
on  Newspapkib,  American.  They  are  a  per- 
manent addition  to  Journalism,  and  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  broad-itunded  effort  to 
judge  of  the  influence  of  the  press  on  the 
peoples  of  the  New  World, 

CbarLES  H.  CoCHRAItB, 
Formerly  of  the  Editorial  Stag  of  Newspaper' 

JOURNALISM,  School  of,  a  college  of 
journalism,  endowed  by  a  gift  of  $2,000,0o0  by 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  and  prt^rietor  of  the 
New  York  World,  to  Columbia  UniverBtty, 
New  York;  in  1903.  With  the  advance  of  civ- 
ilization and  general  culture  and  intelligence 
the  demands  upon  the  journalists  of  the  present 
dav  are  constantly  becoming  greater  and  this 
college  is  the  recognition  of  the  importance  and 
f>lace  of  journalism  as  a  orofessicn,  and  a  _prac- 
tical  endeavor  to  equip  those  who  adopt  it,  by 
a  course  of  thorough  instruction,  for  itt  exact- 
ing and  laborious  duties,  Mr.  Pulitzer  consid- 
ered the  creation  and  rendering  effective  of  pub- 
lic opinion  a  task  of  which  the  press  alone  is 
capable  of  successfully  accomplishing.  The 
College  of  Journalism  is  therefore  a  means  to 
an  end  —  to  raise  the  diaracter  and  standing 
of  journalism,  to  increase  its  power  and  pres- 
tige, and  to  attract  to  the  profeasion  men  of 
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the  highest  capacity  and  the  loftiest  tdeali, 
who,  because  of  special  training,  will  advance 
the  profeisional  to  »  higher  stanHard  of  thao^ht 
and  action.  This  school  was  tht  6rst  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  opened  30 
Se*t.  19ia  On  1  Nov.  1916  there  were  in  all 
180  students,  of  whom  36  were  women.  Stu- 
dents of  maturity,  experience  and  marked  fit- 
ness are  admitted  without  exaidination.  The 
degree  of  bachelor  of  literature  in  journalism 
was  conferred  on  24  students  in  1916.  While 
there  are  universities  and  collects  which  give 
courses  in  various  phases  of  journalism,  no 
other  school  is  so  well  endowed,  none  has  a 
course  giv'mg  so  aiudi  time  to  the  solid  study 
needed  for  the  Iraining  of  the  journalist,  and 
the  school  has  also  the  crowning  advantage  of 
a  metropolis  like  New  York  in  which  to  train 
its  students  in  reporting  by  sending  them  to 
sec  and  to  write  upon  events  as  they  come  in 
the  life  of  a  great  dty.  Attendance  on  first- 
niglit  perfortriances  is  employed  in  training  for 
dramatic  critidEm.  This  practical  training  in 
the  wOT^  of  the  journalist  «>mes  in  the  last 
two  years,  bnt  of  the  four  years'  course  four- 
fiftfis  are  devoted  to  the  stud^  of  history,  con- 
stitutional law,  political  science,  economics, 
statistics,  American  and  European  literature, 
eta ;  a  mastery  of  either  French  or  German  is 
insisted  on.  In  1918  the  school  will  be  ^aced 
on  a  full  professional  standing.  Five  years  will 
be  required  for  a  d^ree  from  the  high  sdiool, 
the  first  two  in  college  and  the  last  three  in 
the  School  of  Journalism.     See  Jousnausu. 

JOURNALISTS,  The  ('Die  Joumalislen' ) . 
This  comedy  of  four  acts  in  prose  was  played 
for  the  first  time  in  18S2,  the  year  in  which 
it  was  wrilteo.  It  originated  in  the  personal 
experience  of  its  author,  Gustav  Freytag,  who 
from  l&18-^70  had  been  a  partner  and  joint- 
editor  of  the  Crensfcofen  a  German  weekly  for 
literature  and  politics.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a 
provindal  town  in  Germany,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  journalism  in  politics  is  dealt  with, 
as  well  as  the  character  and  the  sodal  position 
of  journalists.  In  the  electoral  campaign  be- 
tween the  Conservative  and  the  Liberal  party  — 
tlie  pivot  of  the  plot^  victory  for  Oldendorf, 
the  candidate  of  the  Liberals,  is'  won  through 
Bolz,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Liberal  paper 
The  Union.  Bolz  is  tie  hero  of  the  play.  He 
can  get  alonff  well  with  any  one,  he  is  never 
upset,  least  of  all  when  he  pretends  to  be,  he  is 
humorous  and  peppery,  he  can  even  venture  on 
risky  enterprises,  for  his  heart  is  and  always 
remains  in  the  rifAt  place.  In  his  person  tne 
journalists  are  also  granted  their  esteemed 
place  in  modern  society,  for  Adelheid  Runeck, 
a  jroung  lady  of  weaitu  and  noble  birth,  gives 
him   her  hand  in  marriage. 

The  strength  of  this  comedy  lies  largely  " 


a  sympathetic  insigfit  into  human  nature  whose 
weaknesses  are  smiled  at  rather  than  satirized. 
Consult  G.  Freytag's  works  (Ldpiig,  1887-88, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1-112) ;  English  translation  in  <The 
German    Oassici*     ('Vol.    XII,    m>.    10-1(«)  ; 


wart'    (Vol.  I,  3d  ed,.  I90S) ;  Undau,  H.,  <G. 
Freytag>   (Leipzig  1907). 

EWALD   ElSEaHABDr. 


US 

JOURHBY  AROUND  MY  ROOM 
(Voyage  an  totir  de  ma  chambre).  We  owe 
this  "eiouisiie  morsd,"  as  the  French  admir- 
ingly call  it,  to  a  happy  accident  Xavicr  de 
Maistre  (1763-1852)  having  been  arrested  as  a 
young  officer  for  duelling  was  sentenced  to  con- 
finement for  six  weeks.  He  wrote  42  chapters, 
one  for  each  day,  descriptive  of  his  wanderings 
around  his  room.  He  had  no  thought  of  puV 
lishing  the  work,  but  his  elder  brother,  the 
philosophic  writer,  Count  Joseph  de  Maistrt 
secured  its  publication,  it  is  a  little  the  irony  of 
fate  that,  as  David  says  in  his  introduction  to 
the  volume  containing  it  in  the  French  series 
known  as  the  'Library  of  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
lionale,'  the  younger  brother's  unvalued  literanr 
diversion  promises  to  outlive  the  elder  brother's 
^ilofiophic  speculations.  The  book  is  known 
particularly  for  its  sympathetic  treatment  of 
the  duality  of  man's  nature.  His  animal  body 
is  in  prison,  but  his  mind  can  go  wandering 
far  beyond  the  walls.  His  mind  can  occupy  it- 
self satisfactorily  while  his  animal  is  doing  the 
ordinary  things  of  life.  His  mind  watches  his 
animal  make  coffee  in  the  morning,  and  some- 
times, lost  in  happy  memories  or  occupied  with 
poetic  distractions,  permits  the  animal  without 
sense  in  such  matters  to  Ixirn  itself  with  the 
fire  irons  or  do  something  equally  foolish.  A 
favorite  mode  of  joumeymg,  since  he  is  not 
hurried,  is  while  seated  on  an  armchair  to  lift 
the  forelegs  a  few  indies  from  &e  floor  and 
thctL  swinging  backward  and  forward,  to  move 
gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  around  the 
room.  AJmost  invariably  his  animal  makes 
his  way  toward  the  portrait  of  a  charming  lady 
that  hangs  on  the  wall.  Thirty  years  after 
'The  JoumCT  Around  My  Room,'  its  author 
wrote  'The  Nocturnal  EiLpedition  Around  My 
Room'  in  the  same  vein  and,  surprisingly 
enough,  with  equal  diarm.  Consult  Sainte- 
Beuve,  'Portraits  Contemporains' ;  Bibliotheque 
Nalianale  Collection  des  Meilleurs  Auteurs  An- 
ciens  et  Modemes  (complete  works  in  sin^e 
small  volume)  ;  Eng.  translation,  Philadelphia 
1829;  New  York  1907. 

James  J.  Walsh. 

JOUTEL,  zhoo'tei,  Henri,  French  pioneer 
ill  America:  b.  Rouen,  late  in  the  l7th  century; 
d.  there  early  in  the  18th.  He  was  a  soldier 
in  early  Hfe.  WTien  La  Salle  was  commis- 
sioned in  1634  to  reconnoitre  the  moulh  of  the 
Mississippi  by  sea.  Joutel  accompanied  him 
as  intendant.  In  loSS  he  was  appointed  by  La 
Salle  to  finish  Fort  Saint  Louis,  which  the 
latter  had  begun.  After  the  departure  of  La 
Salle  on  his  expedition,  two  of  the  colonists 
formed  a  jdot  to  murder  Joutel,  but  he  dis- 
covered it  in  time,  and,  having  received  an 
order  to  join  La  Salle  with  all  his  force,  he 
delivered  the  criminals  to  the  latter.  In  Octo- 
ber, Joute!  was  again  made  commander  at  Fort 
Saint  Louis  with  34  men  under  him,  and  was 
again  disturbed  by  plots  to  kill  him  or  deprive 
him  of  his  office.  He  set  out  for  the  Illinois 
on  12  Jan.  1«7,  with  La  Salle,  and,  after  the 
assassination  of  the  latter  on  19  March,  Joutel's 
death  was  also  decided  on,  'but  his  life  was 
finally  spared.  Not  long  afterward  he  set  out 
for  Illinois  accompanied  by  six  other  French- 
men and  after  various  adventures  reached  Fort 
Saint  Louis  on  14  September,  and  arrived  in 
Mackinaw  on  10  May.  Joutel  went  to  Mont- 
real  and   Quebec   shortly  afterward  and  en- 
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berlced  for  Rouen,  where  be  appears  to  have 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  Charlevoix  saw  him 
there  in  1723.  Joutel  was  the  only  one  ot  La 
Salle's  party  on  whom  that  explorer  could  rely 
and  his  account  of  the  last  expedition  of  La 
Salle  is  the  only  trustworthy  one.  This  work 
is  entitled,  'Journal  historique  du  dernier  voy- 
age, que  feu  M.  de  la  Salle  fit  dans  le  Golfe 
de  Mexique,  pour  trouver  I'enibouchure  el  le 
cours  de  la  Riviire  de  Saint  Louis,  qui  traverse 
la  Louisiane.  Au  I'on  voit  ITiistoire  traffique 
de  sa  mort  et  plusieurs  chose  s  curie  uses  du 
nouveau  monde'  (Paris  I7l3 ;  Eng.  translation 
by  H.  R.  Stiles,  Albany  1906). 

JOVANOVIC,  y6-va'n6-vlch,  J  o  v  ■  n 
{"Zmaj"),  Serbian  lotimalist  and  poet:  b. 
Novi  Sad,  Neusatz,  1833;  d.  1904.  He  studied 
law  in  Pest,  Prague  and  Vienna  and  returned 
to  his  native  place  to  practise  his  profession. 
There  he  drifted  into  journalism,  becoming 
editor  of  the  Javor  (Ac-om)  in  1861.  In  1862 
he  returned  to  Pest  to  study  medicine  in  which 
he  graduated  six  years  later.  All  the  while  he 
continued  to  contribute  to  the  press  humorous 
and  other  articles  in  prose  and  verse  which 
attained  considerable  popularity.     In   1864  he 


Two  years  later  his  successful  play 
■saran'  was  presented.  His  growing  reputa- 
tion led  him  more  and  more  insensrbly  into 
Hterafurc.  Part  of  this  activity  resulted  in  the 
founding  of   Starmali,    a   humorous   periodical 

!]878),    and    Neven,    a    juvenile    publication 
1880).    In  addition  to  his  extensive  creative 
poetical  and  prose,  work  Jovanovic  was  a  very 
'  ssful  translator  into  Serbian  of 


I  works  were  published  i 


JOVANOVlC,  Stcphan.  Bahon  vok,  Aus- 
trian general:  b.  Paranste,  1828;  d,  1885.  En- 
tering the  army  young  and  without  any  previous 
military  education,  he  rose  rapidly  by  his  appli- 
cation and  ability.  In  1848  he  took  part  in  the 
Italian  campaign ;  and  in  1852  he  went  to  Tur- 
key, where  tie  ultimately  became  consul-general 
with  headquarters  at  Bosnia  (1861-65).  He 
served  in  the  army  in  Italy  m  1865-i66,  and 
was  commander  in  Dalmatia  in  1869.  Nine 
years  later  he  became  military  governor  of 
Herzegovina;  defeated  the  revolutionists  in 
Krivosije  in  1882  and  returned  to  Dalmatia  as 
civil  governor  the  following  year. 

JOVAHOVIC,  Valdimir,  Serbian  stales- 
man  and  author:  b.  SbabaU,  1833.  Studying 
in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  obtained  a  position 
in  the  Department  of  Finance,  which  he  soon 
lost  on  account  of  his  radicalism.  He  ven- 
tured into  journalism  with  the  same  result.  He 
was  finally  forced  into  exile,  going  to  Switzer- 
land. Returning  to  Serbia  he  became  leader 
of  the  younger  and  more  radical  element.  In 
1869  he  was  arrested  and  tried  for  the  murder 
of  Prince  Micbael,  but  was  acquitted.  His 
radical  views  gradually  changing,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Skupshlina  in  1872  and  ap' 
pointed  Minister  of  Finance  four  years  later. 
The  latter  position  he  held  until  1889  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State 
(1889-93).  Among  his  works  are  'The  Serbes 
and  their  Mission  in  Europe  and  the  East' 
(1870);  and  'Emancipation  and  Unity  of  Ser- 


bia' (IK*!).  He  also  made  extensive  transla- 
tions into  Serbian. 

JOVEITE,  jflv^t,  is  a  nitni-substitution  C3c- 

Slosivc  used  in  blasting,  and  as  charts  for 
igh-explosive  shells,  which  was  invented  by 
J.  E.  Blomen,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  consists 
of  nitro-naphthalenes  6  to  6  per  cent,  nitro- 
phenols  16  to  30  per  cent,  and  nitrate  of  soda 
64  to  76  per  cent.  It  is  made  by  melting  the 
nitro-naphthalenes  in  a  steam -jacketed  kettle, 
adding  the  nitro-phenols  and  continuing  die 
beatine  until  they  are  melted,  and  then  stirring 
into  this  liquid  mixture  the  solid  nitrate  ot 
soda  in  a  finely  ground  and  perfectly  dry  condi- 
tion until  each  of  the  solid  particles  of  the  ni- 
trate is  coated  and  impregnated  with  the  liquid. 
On  cooling,  the  particles  of  the  nitrate  are 
protected  from  deliquescence  b^  the  coating  of 
scarcely  soluble  nitro-sUbstitution  compounds, 
while  on  explosion,  the  nitrate  causes  the  reac- 
tion to  be  most  complete.  For  blasting  pur- 
poses this  explosive  IS  used  in  a  granulated 
condition,  but  in  loading  armor-piercing  projec- 
tiles it  is  poured  into  the  shell  while  in  die 
plastic  conoition  and  on  cooling  sets  to  a  hard 
mass  which  completely  fills  the  cavity  except 
for  a  canal  in  the  centre  where  the  fuse  is 
placed.  For  blasting  purposes  the  explosive  is 
nred  by  means  of  a  mercuric  fulminate  detona- 
tor, but  the  charges  in  shells  arc  fired  by  means 
of  gunpowder  fuses.  In  tests  of  the  explosive 
bv  the  United  States  navy,  made  at  Indian 
Head,  Md„  in  1897,  a  10-indi  Carpenter  armor- 

Siercin^  shell  containing  825  pounds  of  joveite, 
red  with  a  velocity  of  1.860  foot-seconds  at  a 
Harveyized  nickel-steel  armor  plate.  14.5  inches 
thick,  passed  completely  through  the  plate  and 
burst  on  the  other  side.    See  Explosives. 

JOVSLLANOS,  ho-vfl-ya'n5s,  G&ipar 
Melchior  de,  Spanish  statesman  and  writer :  b. 
Gijon,  Spain,  5  Jan.  1744;  d.  Vega,  Spain,  27 
Nov,  1811.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Oviedo,  Avila  and  AlcalS,  became  in  1770  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1778  chief 
justice  of  the  Crimmal  Court  at  Madrid  and  in 
1780  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  Subse- 
quently he  was  for  a  time  Mitiister  of  Justice, 
but  in  1801,  through  the  agency  of  his  enemy, 
Don  Manuel  Godoy,  was  imprisoned  at  Ma- 
jorca. Released  at  the  French  invasion  (1808), 
he  joined  the  patriots  and  became  a  mentber  of 
the  supreme  junta.  His  writings  are  various, 
including  treatises  on  political  economy,  a  dis- 
sertation on  English  architecture,  a  'Memoir  on 
Law  Applied  to  Agriculture,'  the  tragedy  <E1 
Pelayo,'  and  <EI  Dehncuente  Honrado'  {'The 
Honorable  Delinquent'),  a  comedy. 

JOVELLAR  Y  SOLER,  Ho-vS-lySr'.  Jo«- 
quin,  Spanish  statesman  and  soldier:  b.  Palma 
de  Majorca,  1819;  d.  18K.  He  saw  military 
service  in  Cuba  (1842-49);  later  in  Spain 
(1849-53);  and  afterward  in  Morocco  (1853- 
60).  In  all  of  his  military  campaigns  he  made 
a  brilliant  record  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  1863  he  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral and  the  following  year  he  became  assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War.  He  left  Spain  on  the 
proclamation  of  the  republic;  but  he  was  in- 
duced to  return  and  was  aj)pointed  governor- 
general  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  a  position  he 
gave  up  to  become  Minister  of  War  under  Al- 
fonso xn.  But  he  was  needed  in  Cuba  and  he 
again  became  governor-general  of  the  island. 
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He  was  very  hirgely  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  Ten  Years'  War  lo  a  close  <1878).  On 
his  return  to  Spain  he  bcoame  CADtaiorCeneral 
of  the  Spanish  Hrmy  and  head  of  the  Spanish 
forces  in  ihe  Phili^>ines. 

JOVIANUS,  i6-vi-i~nOs,  FU<riu3  CUndlnt, 
Roman  emperor :  d.  Dadastana,  Bithynia,  17 
Feb,  364  a.b.  He  was  originally  captain  of  the 
household  troops  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  whom 
he  BC<-Dmpaiiied  in  the  disastrous  campaign 
against  the  Persians  in  whidi  Julian  lost  his 
life  (363  A.D.).  After  Julian's  death  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops,  but  could 
only  extricate  his  army  by  cedinft  to  the  Persian 
monarch  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Valentinianus  I. 

JOVINIAN,  an  Italian  opponent  of  th( 
regular  form  of  (he  Christian  Church  who 
flourished  in  the  4th  century.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  great  protesters  in  that  body.  He  op- 
posed the  celibacy  of  the  priests,  though  he 
never  was  himself  married.  He  also  opposed 
fasting  and  penance  and  the  adoration  of  the 
Virgin.  Driven  out  of  Milan  for  his  opinions  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  and  his  followers  were 
excommunicated  (388).  On  the  confirmation 
of  this  sentence  by  the  Pope,  Jovinian  was  ban- 
i.shed  to  the  islandof  Boa  by  the  Emperor  Hono- 
rius,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  406. 
But  notwithstaitding  the  banishment  of  Jovin- 
ian his  ideas  continued  to  spread.  But  the  ac- 
tivity of  Augustine  and  Jerotoe,  &ekt  strong 
defense  of  the  ascetics,  their  thunders  against 
Jovinian  and  the  support  of  the  baroporal  ai>- 
thorities  were  ultifflatdy  sttccesaful  iii  atamtH 
iuK  out  the  Jovinian  sect,  Consub  Kamadc,- 
Adolf,  'History  of  Dogma'  (Boston  1694- 
1900)  ;  Jerome,  'Adversus  Joviniailiun*  (Nicen* 
and  PoBt'Nicene  Fathers,  Vol.  VI,  2d  series,' 
New  York  1193). 

JOWKTT,  Benjsmin,  English  scholar  and 
educator:  b,  Camberwell,  London,  1817;  d,  1  Oct, 
1893.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  was  ordained  in 
1842,  and  became  regius  professor  of  Greek  in 
1855.  In  1855  he  published  a  notaUe  commen- 
tary on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  In  1860  he 
contributed  an  essay  'On  the  Interpretation  of 
Scripture'  to  the  celebrated  volume  'Essays  and 
Reviews,'  for  which  he  was  tried  on  a  charge- 
of  heresy  before  the  Chancellor's  Court,  tmt 
was  acquitted.  In  I8?0  he  became  master  of 
Balliol  College,  and  in  1871  published  his  most 
important  work,  a  translation  of  the  'Ualogues 
of  Plato,*  of  which  a  fifth  editkm  was  issued 
in  1893.  He  subsequently  published  Iranslatiooa 
of  Tbocydides  (1881)  and  the  'Politics'  of 
Aristotle  (1885).  He  was  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university  (1882-86).  Consult  'Life  and 
Letters'  (edited  hy  Abbott  and  Campbell,  1897)  ; 
Tollcmache,  'Benjamin  Jowett,  Master  of  Bal- 
1iol>   (1895). 

JOWETT,  John  Henry,  English  clergy- 
man :  b.  Halifax,  England,  25  Aug,  1864,  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
and  Oxford  University.  In  1890  he  was  or- 
dained a  Congrc^tiona!  minister  and  became 
minister  of  Saint  tames  Church,  New  Castle-on- 
Tyne  1890-95;  minister  of  Can's  Latic  Church, 
Birmingham,  England,  1895-1911  ;  pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
city,  1911-18;  returned  to  England  fn  1918  and 
became  pastor  of  Westminster  (Thapel,  London. 


He  is  author  of  'ApostoKc  Optimism  and  Other 
Sennons'  (1901);  'Brooks  by  the  Traveller's 
Way'  (1902);  'Thirsting  for  the  Springs,* 
(1903);  'Yet  Another  Day'   (1905);   'Passion 

"       ~     "  lly  of    Unbelief   and 

.  -  06) ;     'Daily     Altar* 

(1907) ;  'The  Silver  Lining'  (19(P) ;  'The 
Hi^  Calling*  (1909) ;  'From  Strength  to 
Strength'  (1910)  ;  'Our  Blessed  Dead'  (1910)  : 
'School  of  Calvary'  (1910);  'The  Transfigured 
Church*  (1910)  ;  'The  Preacher:  His  Life  and 
Work*  (1912);  'Easter  Morning'  (1912); 
'Things  that  Matter  Most>  (1913) ;  'My  Daily 
Meditation  for  the  Circling  Year*  (1914); 
'Spirit  of  ChrUtmas'  (1914)  ;  'The  Whole  Ar- 
mor of  God'  (1916). 

JOWF,  or  DJOWF,  Jouf,  oasis  in  north- 
tm  Arabia  lietween  the  Syrian  and  Shammar 
deserts.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  district  of 
South  Arabia.  The  oasis,  which  is  really  whM 
its  name  implies,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert, 
produces  a  variety  of  products  peculiar  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  that  region,  among  them 
being  excellent  dates.     Pop.  about  40.000.    The 


JOY,  ChailcB  Arad,  American  chemist:  b. 
Ludlowville,  N.  Y,  1823 ;  d.  1891.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Union  College  and  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  also  studied  at  Berlin  and  Gdttin- 
gen  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph,D.  from  the 
latter  in  1852,  and  after  a  few  years  spent  as 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Union,  became  in 
1857  professor  of  chenusiry  at  Columbia,  where 
he  remained  for  20  years.  In  1866  he  became 
president  of  tiie  Lyceum  of  Natural  Hislory 
(later  the  New  York  Academj^  of  Sciences) 
and  was  Jong  one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Scienlifif  American. 

JOY,  George  William.  English  painter :  b. 
Dublin,  Ireland.  1844.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
row and  studied  art  at  Kensington,  at  the.  Royal 
Academy  and  imder  Charles  Jalabert  and  Bon- 
nat,  at  Paris.  His  principal  pictures  are  'Do- 
menica*;  'Chess  Players';  'Laodamia'; 
'Young  Nelson's  First  Farewell';  'Wellington 
at  Angers' ;  'Prince  Charlie  and  Flora  Mac- 
donald*;  'The  Death  of  General  Gordon'; 
'Princess  Alice  of  Albany'  (for  Queen  Vic- 
toria) ;  'Reverie';  'Truth*;  'Joan  of  Arc'; 
'Lear  and  Cordelia,*  etc  He  has  also  painted 
many  poMtaits. 

JOY,  Thomas,  American  colonist:  b.  Nor- 
folk, England.  1610j  d.  Boston,  167&  Upon 
emigrating  to  America  in  ;1635  he  established 
himself  in  Boston  as  an  architect  and  builder 
and  in  1657  erected  the  townhouse  of  Boston, 
the  earliest  civic  structure  of  any  note  in  New 
England,  In  1646  for  his  share  in  the  'Child 
Memorial,'  protesting  against  both  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Bay  Colony, 
he  was  fined  and  imprisoned. 

JOYCE,  Isaac  Wilson.  American  clergy- 
man: b.  Coleraine  Township,  Ohio,  11  Oct. 
1836;  d,  Minneapolis.  Minn,.  28  July  1905.  He 
was  educated  at  Hartsville  College  of  the  Um'- 
ted  Brethren  CHiurch  and  was  first  licensed  as  a 
local  preacher  in  that  Church.  In  1859  he  en- 
tered the  minislty  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  joining  the  Northwest  Indiana  Confer- 
ence, He  served  as  pastor  of  several  import- 
ant churches  and  a  term  as  presiding  elder,  the- 
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Ust  chuEches  located  in  the  Cincinnati  Confer* 
ence.  He  was  elected  bishop  ia  1S88.  In  ISK 
be  was  fraternal  delegate  to  die  Canadian  Meth- 
odist Church.  He  was  president  oi  the  Ep- 
worth  League  (i900-04).  In  1892  he  had  super- 
vision of  the  missions  in  Europe ;  Uexico  in 
1895;  China,  Japan  and  Korea  (im-97) ;  South 
Anierica  (1903-04).  He  was  a  preacher  of  an 
intense  evangelical  type.  Coniult  Sheridan, 
Wilbur  F..  "The  Life  of  Isaac  Wilson  Joyco> 
(Cincinnati  1907). 

JOYCB,  Robert  Dvryer,  Irish  poet  and 
physician:  b.  in  County  Limericlc.  September 
1836;  d.  Dublin,  23  Oct.  1883.  In  1866  he  came 
to' the  United  States  and  practised  medicine  for 
several  years  in  Boston,  Mass.,  contributing  dur- 
ing that  j^iod  to  the  Piiat  and  other  Irish  jour- 
nals. He  published  'Ballads,  Romances,  and 
Songs'  (18/2)  ;  'Deirdr^,'  a  mnch-adtnired  epic 
pocin,  which  aroeared  anonymously  as  one  of 
tht  'No  Name  Series'  (18?6) :  'Legends  of  the 
Wars  in  IrEland>  (1868)  ;  'Fireside  Stories  of 
Ireland'  (1871);  <B!anid,>  a  poem  (1879); 
<Tbe  S(|uire  of  Castleton,'  etc, 

JOYEUSB  BNTRfiE,  zbwa-y^z  Sfi-tra, 
the  name  given  to  the  imoortant  privileges  oi 
the  estates  of  Brabant  and  LirobnrR,  with  Ant- 
werp, which  the  dukes  were  obliged  la  swear  to 
maintain  before  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
ducal  residence,  from  which  circumstance  the 
name  was  taken.  It  dates  from  3  J^an.  13S6, 
from  the  entry  of  Duke  Wenceslas  into  Lou- 
vaia  The  most  important  of  these  privileges 
was  that  the  people  were  released  from  an  al- 
legiance whenever  the  dake  should  attempt  to 
violate  their  ri^ts.  So  important  were  these 
privileges  considered  that  many  women  went  to 
Brabant  to  be  confined  there,  that  their  children 
might  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  Brabant. 
See  Boulger,  D;  C,  'Histofy  of  Belgium' 
(London  1902). 

JOYNES,  Edward  Southey,  American  edu> 

a  tor ;  b.  Accomac  County,  Va.,  2  March  1834. 
e  was  educated  at  the  Llniversity  of  Virginia 
and  at  Berlin,  in  1858  was  appointed  professor 
of  Greek  at .  William  and  Mary  College,  in 
1866-75  was  professor  of  modern  languages  at 
Washington  College  (now  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lextnglou,  Va.),  and  subsequently 
held  chairs  in  Vanderbilt  Universio-  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  In  1882  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  modern  languages  in  Soudi  Carolina 
College  (Columbia), .retiring  as  professor  emer- 
itus in  1908.  U6  published  textbooks  of 
French  and  Germdh.  most  important  of  which' 
is  the  'Toynes-Meissner  German  Grammar* 
(1887): 

JOYOUS  ENTRY.  This  became  a  cus- 
tom in  the  Belgic  Low  Countries  and  the  occa' 
sion  of  concessions  and  privileges  in  the  north- 
em  Netherlands  also.  That  of  Queen  Wilbel- 
roina  into  Amsterdam,  the  political  capital,  of 
the  kingdom  and  in  which  she  was  inaugu- 
rated queen,  was  on  31  Aug  1898.  At  The 
Hagnci  the  seat  of  administration,  a  similar 
function,  with  spectacles,  was  given  with  un- 
usual demonstrations  of  joy,  the  inauguration 
festivities  lasting  in  the  two  cities  a  fortnight 
In  this  modem  instance,  100  invited  foreign 
journalists  as  guests  participated.  The. joyous 
entry  of  Leopold  and  those  of  his  successors  in 


JUAN  DK  BAENA,  hwIr  dfi  bA-i'na.  a 
Spanish  writer  and  editor  of  the  ISth  century 
who  made  an  anthology  of  the  writings  of  con- 
tempofary  liwrary  men.  Bacna  was  a  con- 
verted Jew  who  seems  to  have  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  the  life  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity In  which  he  lived.  He  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  John  II.  His  'Cancionero,' 
as  his  anthology  was  callei  seems  to  have  been 
composed  between  1449  and  1454,  as  the  author 
himself  states  in  his  preface,  chiefly  to  please 
the  Ung,  but  with  an  eye  to  pleasing  also  the 
queen,  the  heir-apparent  and  the  court  and  no- 
bility. It  contains  384  manuscript  pages  and 
gives  extracts  from  the  works  of  nearly  60 
Spanish  writers,  some  of  them  dating  back  to 
(he  reign  of  Henry  IIL  The  'Cancionero  de 
Baena'  is  interesting  and  valuable  historically, 
not  on  account  of  the  literary  and  critical  abil- 
ity of  the  author,  which  was  certainly  not  very 
great,  but  rather  because  of  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  literary  condition  of  the  first  half  of 
the  15th  century  and  the  list  of  writers  which 
it  furnishes.  Consult  Castro,  'Biblioteca  Es- 
pafiola'  (Madrid  1784,  Vol.  I)  ;  Ochoa.  'Manu- 
scritos'  (Paris  1844) ;  Puytusque,  'Histoire 
Comparfte  des  Littiratures  Espagnole  et  Fran- 
caise^  (Paris  1843);  Ticknor,  G.,  'History  of 
Spanish  Literature'  (New  York  1854). 

JUAN  FESNANDBZ,  jott'an  ffr'nan-db 
(Sp.  hoo-an'  fCr-nan'deth),  a  group  of  idands 
in  the  south  Fadflc  Ocean,  300  nu Ids  west  of 
Clhilc  and  belonging  to  that  country.  They  are 
named  from  a  Spanish  pilot  who  discovered 
them  in  1563  and  obtaining  a  Ktatn  from  his 
country  started  a  settlement.  There  arc  two 
principal  islands,  Mas  a  Tierra  (nearest  to 
land)  and  Mas  Afuera  (farther  out),  the  latter 
90  miles  west  of  the  former,  both  on  tat,  33° 
40'  south.  Mas  a  Tierra  is  12  miles  lonK  3^ 
miles  wide,  of  rugged  configuration  wita  its 
higher  peak,  El  Yunque  (Che  anvil),  rising  2,500 
feet  above  sea-level.  Cumberland  Bay,  or  bay 
of  San  Juan  Baittista,  on  the  north  side  is  the 
principal  harbor,  but  the  water  is  too  deep  for 
Safe  anchorage  in  bad  weather.  This  island  wu 
occupied  by  the  Spanish  in  1750  and  taken  by 
Qiile  when  that  country  became  independent  in 
1818.  It  was  used  as  a  penal  colony  prior  to 
184a  It  has  a  population  of  about  300  which 
lives  mainly  by  supplying  water,  wood  and  food 
to  whaling  and  other  vessels.  Parts  are  fertile 
and  produce  vegetables,  peaches,  ^gs,  grapes, 
etc.,  and  originally  there  was  considerable  san- 
dalwood, hut  it  has  all  been  taken.  Plenty  of 
fish  arc  obtained  from  the  surrounding  waters 
and  also  a  lobster  (Paiiminu  frontaUt)  which 
is  an  important  source  of  subsistence  and  also 
is  canned  for  export  in  two  factories.  In  1914 
a  wireless  station  was  erected,  }mt  off  the 
southwest  corner  of  Mas  a  Tierra  is  the  small, 
rocky  island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Mas  Afuera,  six 
miles  long  by  three  and  one-half  miles  wide,  is 
very  mountainous,  its  highest  summit  being 
5,300  feet  above  the  sea.  It  presents  fine  scenery 
and  its  remarkable  Hora  makes  a  most  dis- 
tinctive landscape.  The  islands  consist  of  Ter- 
tiary volcanic  rocks  in  thick  layers  comprising 
a  succession  of  lava  flows  and  tuffs,  mostly  hori- 
zontal.   The  climate  is  more  humid  than  that 
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of  Valpanusoi  with  mild  winters,  moderate  sum- 
mers t.ad  frequent  gales.  The  islands  had.  no 
oHKinal  wild  land  animals,  but  the  flora  is 
unique.  Some  Megsllanic  types  have  recently 
been  £onnd  high  on  Uas  Afucra.  One  remark- 
able plant,  gumtera,  has  leaves  10  feet  in  di~ 
ameter.  The  'Robinson  Crusoe'  of  Oefoc  is 
said  to  be  based  on  the  experiences  of  Akxan- 
der  Selkirk,  a  Scotch  sailor,  who  lived  alone  on 
the  larger  island  fnMn  1704-49. 

JUAN  DE  FUCA,  jooV  6i  flfka  (Sp. 
hoo'-an'  da  foolci),  Strait  of,  an  ocean  passage 
between  the  Stale  of  Washington  and  Van- 
coaver  Island.  It  connects  the  Pacific  with  the 
Strait  of  Georgia  on  the  north  and  Pugn  Sonnd 
aa  the  soutfa.  It  is  100  miles  long  and  a^out 
15  miles  wide.  It  cont»ibs  several  islands  some 
of  which  were  at  one  tine  in  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  i 

JUAREZ,  Benito  FaUo,  bft-nC'lA  pib'16 
hoo-a'r^th,  Mexican  statesman :  b.  San  Pueblo 
Guelatao,  Oajaca,  2i  March  1806;  d.  Mexico, 
18  July  1872.  Me  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1834;  became  a  judge  of  the  Civil  Court  in  1842; 
in  I847-S2  was  governor  of  the  state  of  Oajaca, 
in  wbi(^  post  he  greatly  improved  provincial 
conditions;  and  after  a  period  of  exile  (1853- 
55)  joined  the  revolutionists  rnider  Alvarez,  by 
whom  he  was  later  made  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  In  18S5  he  was  appointed 
provisional  governor  of  Oajaca  by  Comonfort, 
the  successor  of  Alvarez,  and  in  1857  elected 
constituttonal  governor.  He  was  nUde  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  chief  justice  in  the 
latter  year  (the  ofhcc  of  chief  juBtice  bcLng  by 
the  constitution  the  equivalent  of  a  viCe-prcaii 
dency),  and  when  Comonfort  was  driven  from 
power  (1858)  duly  succeeded  to  the  presidency, 
was  recognised  by  the  Mexican  states  and  the 
United  Stales,  but  was  opposed  by  t^  Conset~ra/- 
tivcs  in  a  long  civil  war  and  did  not  enter 
Mexico  City  until  11  Jan.  1861.  In  March  ho 
was  dected  President  for  a  foUr-years'  term. 
The  bankrupt  government  published  a  decree 
SUSpendinK  for  two  years  the  ^yment  on  the 
foreign  debt  and  an  alliatnce  of  intervention  was 
at  once  entered  into  by  England,  Spain  and 
France.  On  Juarei'  agreement  to  protect  the 
interests  of  foreign  debtors,  the  English  and 
Spanish  troops  evacuated  the  country,,  but 
France  proceeded  to  a  war  of  conquest.  Juarei 
was  driven  to  the  extreme  north  and  Maxi- 
milian assumed  imperial  power.  Upon  the  in- 
terference of  the  United  Stales,  however,  the 
French  troops  were  withdrawn  in  1867  and  in 
the  same  yvai  Maximilian  was  executed  and 
Juarez  elected  PresidenL  He  was  re-elected  in 
1871.  His  vigorous  and  liberal  policy  was  of 
great  benefit  to  the  nation  and  he  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  "Mexican  Washington.*  Con- 
sult Baz,  'Vida  de  Benito  Juarez>  (18741 ;  and 
Ihc    'Life'   by  Burke   (1894). 

JUAREZ  9ELMAN,  Mignel,  mj-gel'  hoo- 
a'rcth  sal-man ,  Argentine  statesman :  b.  C6r- 
doba,  Argentina,  29  Sept:  1844.  He  was 
grad^iated  from  the  University  of  C6rdoba 
in  1870  and  after  holding  several  political 
posts  became  governor  of  his  province  of  Cor- 
doba and  in  1884  a  senator  in  the  national  Con- 
gress. In  1886  he  was  chosen  President  and  the 
speculation  rife  during  his  administration,  as 
well  as  the  inflation  of  the  currency  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  public  works  undertaken  at 


this  time,  induved  a  financial  panic  in  1890j 
The  Celma^  administration  was  held  respond 
sible  for  this  disaster  and  the  President  himself, 
charged  with  having  amassed  a  fortune  from 
sums  known  to  have  been  taken  from  the  trtas-, 
ury.  The  cabinet  resigned,  but  revolt  brokq 
out  in  Buenos  Aires  26  July  1890,  and  fi^tins 
in .  the  streets  continued  for  several  days.  Oti 
6  AugHsl,  however,  the  President  resigned  and 
the  Vice-President,  Pellegrini,  assumed  his 
duties  for  the  remaiudex  of  the  term. 

JUBA,  joo'ba,  an  Afiican  king  who  flour- 
ished during  the  supFetmcy  of  Oesar  in  the 
affairs  of  Roma. ;  He  was  ruler  of  Numidia: 
When  open  hostilities  broke  owl  between  Pom- 
pey  and  Ctesar  he  sided  with  the  former  and 
defeated  the  forces  of  CrSar  under  Curio  (49 
B.C.).  He  also  extended  aid  to  two  of  Pontp^s 
other  backers,  Sdpip  aad  Caio.  He  committed 
suicide,  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  which 
marked  the  definite  defeat  of  the  Pompdaa 
party  (6  April  46  e.g.). 

JUBA,  a  Numidian  king,  son  of.  the  pre" 
ceding  ruler  of  the  same  name ;  d.  19  B.&  Af- 
ter the  suicide  of  .his  father,  be  was.  talcef  to 
Rome  by  Cjesar  where  he  was  given  an  excel- 
lent education.  Ociavius,  by  whose  good  will 
he  had  been  enabled  to  marry  a  dau^Ier  of 
Antooius  and  Cleopatra,  sent  him  liadc  as  king 
of  N'umidia  (30  S.c).  This  latter  country  was 
made'  a  Roman  province  in  25  ac.  and  Juba 
was  made  king  of  Mauretania.  Apparently 
the  exchange  suited  him  as  he  was  very  njuch 
gtten  to  uterary  pursuits.  Although  aHhis 
works  have  been  tost,  he  is  known  tcr  ha»« 


the  languages  of  Assyria;  Libya  and  adjoining 
countries.'  Consult  Liibker.  'Reellexlkon  del 
klassischm  Altertums'  (Leipzi)^  1914);  Sandy, 
'History  of  Classical  Scholarship'  (Cvnbridge 
1908).  ■ 

JUBA  ISLANDS.   See  Ddttdas  Islands.  ■ 

JUBA  RIVER,  East  Africa,  flows  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  at  about  lat.  0'  ?  S.,  formed 
to  the  north  of  3°  N.,  by  the  junction  of 
several  streams^  mainly  the  Webi  Ganana  or 
Ganale  Gudda,  rising  about  7'  N.,  38'  E.,  and 
forming  from  6°  N,  downward,  S.E,  and  St 
part  of  the  frontier  of  British  East  Africa. 
By  the  Anglo-Italian  agreement  of  l891  all  the 
seaboard  north  of  the  Tuba  was  ceded  to  Italy^ 
and  the  river  became  the  dividing  line  between 
British  territory  and  Italian  Somaliland.  It  is 
navigable  by  small  steamers  to  about  20  miles 
above  Bardera   (Bal  Tir). 

JUBiBA,  a  genus  of  palms'  flamed  after, 
Juba.'  king  of  Numidia  {<i,v.).  It  is  closely 
allied  to  the  coconut.  The  Jaimery  palm  of 
Chile'  whicli  belongs  to  this  family  often  is  60 
or  more  feel  in  height.  From  the  sap  of  tliLs 
latter  plant  the  native  (Hiilean  palm  honey 
(mid  de  palma')  is  made.  The  Jubiea  also,  fur- 
nishes an  edible  nut, 

JUBAINVIIXE,  thu'ban'vel,  Marie  Henri 
d'ArboiB  de.  French  historian  and  philologist : 
b,  Nancy^  1827;  d.  1910,  Graduating  from  the 
College  Royal  at  Nancy  and  ihc  Universiti'  of 
Kimigsberg  he  entered  upon  the  praetica  of  law 
in  Paris  (1850),  where  he  became  arcluvist  for 
the  department  of  A,ube  (1852-80),  and  .pro- 
fessor of  Celtic  languages  and  literature  at  the 
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College  <Je  France  (1882).  He  edited  20  vol- 
□mes  of  the  Revue  Ceitique.  He  was  the  re- 
cipient of  numerous  honors  and  distinctions, 
among  them  beinf;  that  of  Officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  member  of  the  Acad^ie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belle s-Lettres.  AmonR  his  pub- 
lished works  are  'Etudes  sur  les  abbayes  cister- 
ciennes'  (1858);  'Repertoire  archeologique  dn 
department  de  I'Aube'  (1861);  'Histoire  des 
duces  el  Comies  de  Champagne'  (7  vols.,  1859- 
66);  'Cours  de  titi^rature  celtique*  (12  vols., 
1883-1902,  widi  tbe  help  of  other  writers); 
*  Elements  de  la  grammaire  celtique,  dedina- 
don,  conjugaison'  (1903);  *Les  Celtes  depuis 
]e  temps  ies  plus  andens  jusqae  en  I'an  100 
avant  notre  £re'  (19CH) ;  <La  famille  celtique' 
(1905);  'Les  Druides  et  les  dieux  cdtlque  1 
fomc  d'aniinaux>  (1906). 

JUBAL,  jootal,  or  JABAL,  son  of  Lamech 
and  Adah.  According  to  Genesis  iv,  21,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  reed-fiute  and  harp,  or  lyre,  and 
the  father,  or  predecessor,  of  all  those  who  play 
upon  such  instruments,  that  is,  the  discoTcrer  of 
musical  science. 

JUBILATE,  jfl'bi-U'tf,  third  Sunday  after 
Easter.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  66rti  psalm,  which  forms  part 
of  the  Mass  on  that  occasion.    In  the  Churdi  of 


which   is   chanted   at   the  morning   service 
mediately  before  the  Creed. 

JUBILEE,  an  observance  among  tbe  Tews 
(from  Heb.  Jobel,  i.e.  the  "ram^  horn") 
which  recurred  every  fiftieth  year ;  the  land 
was  to  rest,  as  in  sabbatical  years;  land  and 
houses  in  the  open  country  and  in  unwalled 
villages  reverted  to  their  original  owners  or  the 
heirs  of  sudi;  all  slaves  were  to  go  free.  The 
law  as  a  whole  was  distinctly  theocratic;  it  vin- 
dicated the  absolutism  of  Jehovah ;  it  meant 
that  Hebrews  were  the  servants  of  Him,  and 
could  not  therefore  continue  to  be  tbe  slaves  of 
their  fellow~men ;  the  land  belonged  to  Him. 
and  was  only  lent  to  the  Hebrew  tribes  and 
families,  who  could  not  therefore  be  driven  out 
by  any  human  arrangement. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  jubilee  oc- 
curs every  25th  year  in  which  the  Pope  pro- 
claims a  remission,  from  Christmas  to  (^rist- 
mas,  of  the  penal  consequences  of  sin,  on  condi- 
tion of  repentance,  restitution  and  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  pious  works.  The  first  Roman 
Catholic  jubilee  was  given  in  1300,  Ordinarily, 
the  term  is  applied  to  any  SOth  anniversary. 

JUBILEES,  Book  of.  A  pseude^graphal 
production   written   in   Hebrew   by   a   Pharisee 


the  priesthood  135  B.C.  and  his  breach  with  the 
Pharisees  105  B.C.  It  is  an  attempt  to  rewrite 
the  history  of  Israd  and  include  with  it  a  vast 
amount  of  traditional  lore.  The  object  of 
the  author  was,  as  R.  H,  Charles  states  it,  to 
'defend  Judaism  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Hellenistic  spirit  that  had  been  in  the  ascendant 
one  generation  earlier  and  was  still  powerful, 
and  to  prove  that  the  law  was  of  everlasting 
validity.'  The  book  has  been  known  by  other 
titles:  'Jubilees'-  'The  Little  Genesis*;  'The 
Apocalypse  of  Moses'  ;  'The  Testament  of 
Moses'  I  'The  Book  of  Adam's  Daughters,'  and 
'The  Life  of  Adam.'    It  consists  of  50  chap- 


ters and  besides  the  historical  dement  it  in- 
troduces the  Messianic  hope  of  Israel.  It  wa> 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  and 
may  also  have  been  in  the  Aramaic.  Four 
manuscripts  of  the  bo<A  are  preserved  in  tbe 
Ethiopic  C.  F.  A.  Dillman  has  translated  it 
into  the  (^rman  and  G.  H.  Schodde  and  R.  H. 
CSiarles  have  each  translated  it  into  English. 
R.  H.  Cbarlet  lists  a  bibliography  of  31  titles 
of  "Critical  inquiries*  concerning  the  book. 
Consult  cspedally  Charles,  R.  H.,  'The  Book 
of  Jubilees'  (London  1902) ;  also  Vol.  II  of 
his  larger  work  on  'The  Apocryidia  and 
Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament'  (Ox- 
ford 1913). 

JUCHBRBAU,  cush'ro',  Louik,  Sieor  de 
Sunt-Denis,  a  French-Canadian  soldier :  b. 
Quebec,  1676;  d.  1731.  He  became  a  soldier 
in  Louisiana,  where  be  served,  on  several  oc- 
casions, as  intermediary  between  tbe  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government  and  the  Indiana 
He  became  commander  of  dte  fort  at  the  mouUt 
of  the  Uississippi  (1700).  Later  on  he  went 
to  Mejiico  where  be  arranged  a  treaty  with 
the  viceroy  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce 
(1714-16).  Three  years  later  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  band  of  Indians  at  the  battle  of 
Daupbin  Island  where  tbe  Spaniards  were  de- 
feated n7t9).  He  became  commander  of 
Nachitocnes  fort  iu  1720  and  11  years  later  be 
defended  it  from  an  attack  of  Naches  Indians 
whom  he  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

JUDAH  (Hebrew,  Yehfidih,  celebrated), 
fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  I,e^  and  the  tradi- 
tional ancestor  of  the  tribe  which  bears  his 
name.  In  Genesis  he  is  taid  to  have  advised 
the  selling  of  Joseph  into  Egypt.  That  tbe 
Biblical  account  given  of  Judan  was  derived 
from  traditional  history  there  seecns  little 
doubt;  but  these  latter  accounts  appear  to  have 
been  dressed  up  to  suit  the  readers  of  the  limes 
in  which  the  commitment  to  paper  was  made. 
Just  how  much,  therefore,  oi  tiit  account  of 

fudab,  that  has  come  down  to  modem  times  it 
istorical,  setni-historical  or  purely  traditional 
or  mythical  it  is  very  hard  to  determine.  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  Biblical  record  Judah  married  a 
woman  of  the  Canaanites  by  whom  he  had 
three  children,  Rr,  Oman  and  Shelah.  By  his 
daughter-in-law,  Tamar,  he  also  had  two  sons, 
Pharcz  and  Zarah.     See  Jddah,  Tkibc  OF. 

JUDAH  I,  a  noted  Jewish  rabH.  scholar 
and  expounder  of  the  law :  b.  about  175 ;  d.  219. 
He  was  the  son  of  Simon  II,  and  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  he  became  president  of  the  San- 
hedrin  to  which  he  had  been  admitted  in  his 
youth  on  account  of  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  Jewish  law.  His  wealth,  position  and  talents 
enabled  him  to  control,  in  a  thorouriily  arbi- 
trary manner,  all  the  actions  of  the  Sanhedrin 
which  he  made  the  centre  of  much  of  his  re- 
ligious activity.  His  home  at  Sepphoris  became 
the  shrine  to  wbii.h  thousands  went  in  search 
of  knowledge.  From  there  he  exercised  a 
strong  and  widely  extended  influence.  There 
he  lectured  and  the  textbook  which  he  wrote 
for  these  lectures  ultimately  acquired  such  an 
authoritative  position  that  it  was  u!;ed  as  tlie 
basis  for  the  compibtion  of  the  Talmud. 
Judah  was  known,  during  bis  life,  as  *Tbe 
Rabbi,*  and  as  the  prince  (Ha-Nasi) ;  and  after 
his  death  he  was  remembered  as  "the  holy  one* 
(Ha-Kadosh). 
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JUDAH,  Bcn-Saauwl  (Aratuc  ^bul- 
Hasan),  a  Spanish-Jewish  poet  and  ptuloso- 
pher:  b.  Castile,  about  1086;  d.  after  1140. 
Graduating  in  medicine  he  practised  his  profes- 
sion for  a  while,  biit,  he  seems  to  have  finally 
abandoned  it  to  devote  his  time  to  philosophy 
and  poetry.  His  reputation  as  the  greatest 
Hebrew  poet  of  the  Middle  A^es  was  gained 
largely  through  bis  po«ms  of  longing  for  the 
home  of  his  race.  Finally  he  set  out  from 
Toledo  in  1140  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
visiting  Jerusalem,  a  journey  from  which  he 
never  returned-  In  his  own  day  and  for  many 
years  afterward  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
phiioso()hcr;  bi>t  his  fame  to-day  rests  aunost 
entirely  upon  his  poetical  worlf;  for  he  was 
too  much  of  a  poet  to  be  a  deep  and  fonnal 
philosopher  or  theologian.  His  principal  pbiU 
osoj^ral  work  is  'Al-Kha-iari,'  which  pur- 
ports to  expound.  In  Arabic,  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  Islam  and  Judaism  and  to  present 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Theie  are  two 
translations  of  this  work  in  Gemtan,  the  better 
of  which  is  by  Hirschfeld  (Breslau  188S). 
Uany  of  his  poems  have  also  been  published  in 
German  and  Emma  Lacarus  has  translated 
some  o£  them  into  English  (Boston  1899). 
Others  are  also  to  be  found  in  'Songs  of 
Exile,'  hy  Nina  Davis  (Philadelphia  1901). 
Consult  Kaufm^an,  David,  'Jehuda  Helewi* 
(Bi-eslau  1877). 

JUDAH,  Ben  Samuel,  Jewish  mystic:  b. 
Speyer,  probably  abont  the  middle  of  the  12l3l 
century-  d.  1217.  His  school  at  Ratisbon, 
founded  in  1195,  became  noted  far  and  wide 
and  was  attended  by  many  pujuls  destined  to 
become  famous  and  influential.  So  noted  did 
he  become  as  a  moralist  and  mystic  that  many 
works  appear  to  have  been  ascribed  to  him  in 
which  he  had  no  part.  Among  the  ntrnierous 
worlts  attributed  to  him,  he  appears  to  be  the 
author  of  <Sefer  ha-kabod>  (the  'Book  of  the 
Divine  Majesty*) ;  *Sefer  Hasidim'  (the 
'Book  of  the  Pious')  ;  and  a  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch.  The  latter,  which  has  been  ■ 
lost,  r3  known  only  by  references  to  it  in  more 
recent  works  and  in  citations  from  it  in  later 
commentaries.  The  'Book  of  the  Pious,'  which 
is  considered  his  most  important  work,  is  par- 
tially a  treatise  on  morality  and  mysticism;  in 
which  a  fine  distinction  is  made  between  the 
'divine  Majesty*  which  is  revealed  to  angels 
and  men,  and  tne  'divine  Being,*  who  is  not  so 
revealed  to  humanity  because  he  is  too  infinitely 
great  for  all  human  conceotton.  This  work 
became  the  text  for  the  Jaiaii  sect  which  placed 
great  stress  on  this  fanciful  distinction  between 


New  Yorit  1914);  Zunfc  'Literaturgeschichte 
dcr  Synagogalen  Poesie'    (Berlin  1864). 

JUDAH,  Tribe  of,  one  of  the  Israelitish 
dans  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  stroi^  Canaanitish 
admixture;  and  by  some  critics  the  stoty  of 

JHdah's  marriage  to  a  Canaanitish  woman  is 
elieved  to  be  but  an  anecdotal  method  of  re- 
cording this  fact  of  die  introduction  of  for- 
eign blood  into  the  family.  In  the  days  of 
David  the  tribe  of  Judah  comes,  for  the  first 


the  'divine  Majesty*  and  the  "divine  Being." 
Critics  are  now  inclined  to  dispute  Judah's 
authorship  of  all  of  this  work  except  tne 


26  sections.  Judah  Ben  Samuel  had  a  great 
influence  over  his  followers,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  Ac  originality  of  his  thought  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning  and  philosophical 
speculations  as  because  of  his  deep  earnestness, 
his  loftiness  of  aspiration  and  his  real  tiobility 
of  character.  This  influesce  was  increased  by 
his  strong  desire  and  tireless  efiorts  to  discover 
the  great  truths  of  the  Bible  and  the  hidden 


its  territory  the  plain  of  the  Philistines. 
It  bordered  on  the  land  of  Benjamin  on  the 
north.  The  land  of  Judah,  of  a  nigged,  hilly 
character,  tended  to  separate  the  tribe  from  the 
other  Israelitish  dans;  and  this  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  it  does  not  receive  prominence 
earlier  in  Biblical  history.  The  kingdom  of 
Judah,  brought  into  prominence  by  Davi4  does 
not  correspond  in  extent  Co  that  recorded  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  since  the  latter  embraced 
the  jerahmeelites,  Kenites,  KeniziLtes,  part  of 
the  ori^nal  tribe  of  Judah  and  some  other 
small  tnbes.    At  no  time  in  history  is  there  a 


ites;  thou^  they  may  have  done  so  in  prehis- 
toric times  and  have  still  preferred  a  claim 
against  it.  This  seems  probable  from  the  afore- 
mentioned statement  in  the  book  of  Joshua. 
The  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  among  the  Jews 
who  wei^  carried  into  Egypt,  seems  to  have 
prospered  there,  for  when  the  Israelites  left 
the  latter  country,  it  outnumbered  all  the  ofter 
Tew)^  tribes,  having  74,000  adnlt  males,  this 
being  12,000  more  than  Dan,  the  next  most  nu- 
merous tribe.  After  the  hardships  of  the  long 
journey  home  throitgh  the  dexerf,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  still  numbered  76,500  afale-'bodicd  men  of 
lighting  ^;e.  The  clan  totem  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  was  a  lion's  \^elp,  which  was  later  on 
converted  into  a  standard  with  tlie  motto  'Rise 
up,  O  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  he  scatteredl* 
In  the  nerson  of  David,  the  tribe  of  Judah  be- 
came the  ruling  clan;  but  this  superiority  was 
disputed  by  Ephraim,  especially  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  head  sacerdotal  functionaries  to 
Jerusalem;  and  the  result  was  the  setting  up, 
by  ilhe  latter,  of  a  separate  ecclesiasti^l  estab- 
lishment. Judah  lost  its  identic  ai  a  tnbe  under 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  when  die  ancient 
kingdom  was  divided  ana  the  clan  of  Judah 
became  identified  with  the  iringAmn  of  fudah, 
which  included  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min and  a  large  body  of  Levite  priests.  Consult 
Haupt,  'Studien*  (Giessen  1914)  ;  Meyer.  E., 
'Die  Israeliten  und  ihre  Nachtharstamme* 
(Halle  1906):  Schmidt,  N,  'The  Jerahmeel 
Theory  and  the  Historical  Importance  of  the 
Negeb'  (in  the  Hibbard  Journal,  1908,  pp.  322- 
342)  ;  Wellhausen,  <De  gentibus  et  familiis 
Judseorum'  (Gottingen  1869);  Winckler.  <Ge- 
schichte  Israels'  (Berlin  1895).  Sec  JUDAH; 
Benjauir  ;  Jews  ahd  JintAisn. 

JUDAISM.    See  Jews  and  JtmAisu. 

JUDAIZSRS,  ju'di-iz'-erz,  certain  early 
Chnstian  converts  who  insisted  on  retaining  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law.  Th^ 
were  naturally  Jews ;  and  among  the  conces- 
sions that  they  insisted  should  be  made  to  them 
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3's  new  Christians  was  permission  to  observe 

the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  Apostolic  Coun- 
cil decided  that  these  Jetrish  customs  were  not 
bintiing  on  Christians  under  the  new  gospel  dis- 
pensation. Paul  opposes  the  views  of  these 
Jewish  converts  very  strongly  in  the  letter  lo 
the  Galftlians.    See  Paul;   £sh>nttes;   Naza- 


JUDAS,  JVDA,  or  JDDB,  one  of  the 
brothers    of    Jesus.      Practtcafly    nothing    is 

known  concerning  him  save  the  meagre  details 
found  in  the  New  Testament  and  whai  has 
come  to  us  from  tradition.  Some  scholars 
assume  that,  according  to  John  vii,  7,  Judas 
and  the  other  brethren  did  not  beheve  in  the 
Messiahship  of  Christ  uniil  after  the  Resur- 
rection (Acts  i,  14).  That  he  was  a  married 
man  we  would  infer  from  Paul's  writing  { 1  Cor. 
ix,  S).  Scholars  ascribe  to  him  the  anthorship 
of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  wherein  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  'the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.*    See 

JUDE,  EWSTLE  OF. 

"  JUDAS,  or  JUDK,  one  of  the  12  apostles. 
He  appears  in  the  apostolic  catalogue  of  S^nt 
Luke,  as  "Judas  o£  James"  that  is,  son  or 
brother  of  Jamesj  in  Saint  Mark's  and  Saint 
Matthew's  list  he  is  styled  Thaddaeus  of  which 
Judas  may  be  an  abbreviation.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  life  except  what  is  ascribed  lo 
him  by  widely  spread  tradition.  According  to 
Western  legend  he  went  in  company  with  Simon 
the  Canaapiie  to  evangelize  the  Persians,' and 
closed  his  life  by  martyrdom. 

JUDAS  BASSABBAS,  the  companion  of 
Silas  in  the  bearine  of  a  decree  from  the  apos- 
tles and  eldei  hretnreo  to  the  brethren  in  An- 
tioch,  Syria  and  Ciolia,  according  to  Ada  xv, 
22-23.  He  has  been  supposed,  withont  satis- 
factory proof,  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Jo- 
seph Batsafcbas.  All  that  is  definitely  known  of 
him  is  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Jcrusai- 
lem  diurcb,  that  he.  was  a  man  of  influence  in 
his  community  and  ]bat,  furthemtorc,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  prophet. 
■  JUDAS  OP  GALILEE,  a  Jewish  popular 
leader  who  led  an  uprising  against  the  Roman 
power  about  6  or  7  a.d.  According  to  Acts 
V,  37;  he  *ras  killed  and  his  followers  dis- 
persed; bm  Josephus,  who  records  the  insurrec- 
non,  which  accordinR  to  the  Acts  was  at  the 
time  of  the  censiis,  states  that  Jacob  and  Simon, 
two  sons  ofjtldas,  were  pnt  to  death;  but  he 
(fives  no  information  as  to  the  fate  of  Judas 
himself. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT.  Is-karl-ot  (that  is,  of 
the  family  of  Cariot  in  the  tribe  of  Judah). 
One  of  the  12  apostles  of  Christ.  He  is  styled 
the  son  of  Simon,  and  was  treasurer  lo  the 
little  company  that  attended  Jesus,  whom  he 
betrayed,  with  a  fciss,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jewish  priests,  for  30  pieces  of  silver.  His 
divine  Master  addressed  to  him  the  mild  re- 
proof —  "Dost  thou  b&tray  the  Son  of  Man 
with  a  kiss?"    Remorse  drove  him  to  suicide. 

JUDAS  MACCAB.S:US,  Jewish  warrior 
ana  national  hero,  who  llouri^ed  in  the  2d 
century  b.'c.  He  was  one  of  five  sons  of 
Matlathias,  a  Joarib  priest  of  Modin,  not  far 
from  Jerusalem.  The  father,  in  168,  killed 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  troops  sent  lo 
Modin  to  overthrow  the  Jewish  religion,  and, 
with  his  five  sons,  toot  to    '  ■         '- 


the  death  of  MatUtliias,  shbrtiy- afterward, 
Jtidas  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
revolt,  which  he  managed  with  very  ^eat  skill 
and  military  wisdom  which  enabled  him  to  de- 
feat, in  succession,  four  Syrian  armiu,  each  of 
them  much  stronger  and  better  armed  than  his 
own  mountaineers.  After  three  years'  success- 
fi^  warfare  he  again  established  the  head' 
quarters  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  the  temj^e  at 
Jerusalem.  Tildas  Maccabieus  disputes  with 
David  the  honor  of  being  the  greatest  of  Ihc 
Jewish  national  military  heroes.  !n  so  hi^h 
esteem  was  he  held  that  the  memory  of  his 
great  achievement  was  kept  green  by  means 
of  a  commemoration  service  in  (he  annual 
Feast  of  Dedication.  His  brothers,  toc^  seem  to 
have  been  highly  honored  on  account  of.  the 
heroic  part  they  had  all  played  in  the  war  of 
liberation ;  and  one  of  them,  Tonalhan,  became 
high  priest  Under  the  leadership  of  Judas 
Maccabxus,  the  Jews  undertook  extensive  mili- 
tary campaigns  against  their  enemies  on  all 
sides,  and  with  signal  success  which  resulted  in 
Ihe  conouest  of  some  and  the  pnnishment  o£ 
others.  These  warlike  expeditions  reached  into 
the  territory  of  the  Arabs.  In  164  B.C.  Lysias, 
the  guardian  of  Antiochils  V,  determined  to 
punish  this  activity  of  the  Jews;  and  to  this 
end  he  marched'  against  Jerusalem  with  a 
picked  force  of  100,000.  Judas  found  himself 
unable  to  oppose  a  force  so  much  larger  than 
his  own.  But  chance  came  to  his  aid;  in  the 
Aape  of  troubles  in  Antioch  which  forced  the 
return  of  Lysias.  Taking  advantage  of  th« 
circumstance  and  the  occasion,  Judas  secured 
from  the  Syrian  government  recoieniiion  of  the 
rights  of  the  Jews  to  exercise  their  own  re- 
ligious worship.  In  the  eyes  of  bis  iollowers, 
this  was  perhans  his  greatest  victory.  But  not 
content  with  this,  he  attempted  to  secure  th« 
recognition  of  the  politicaJ  independence  of  his 
country.  But  the  intrigues  of  the  Syrian  party 
in  Jerusalem  and  the  quarrels  aiaonff  his  own 
per^e  weakened  his  own  power,  in  both  a 
moral  and  a  military  sense.  'ThotiBh  he  signally 
defeated  a  Syrian  army  under  Nicaaor  and 
fought  a  very  successful  campaign  (163-62  b.c.) 
the  discontent  at  home  increased  and  tended 
greatly  to  weaken  his  organization  and  mili- 
tary strength  to  resist  a  second  and  still  more 
formidable  Syrian  army,  a^inst  which  he  fell 
in  battle  at  Elasa  (161  b.c).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Jonathan,  the  high  priest 
(q.v.).    See  Maccabees. 

~"  "iOBraphy.r— Josephus, 

bees  I  and  IP;   ScLuitr.  ji ,     __ 

lory  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Timo  of  Je£_ 
Christ*  (5  vols..  New  York  1896)  ;  Stade, 
'Geschichte  des  Volkcs  Israel'  (Berlin  1888); 
Streant  'The  Age  of  the  Maccabees'  (Lon- 
don 1898);  Weirs,  H„  'Judas  MakkabKus> 
(Freiburg  1897)  ;  Wellhausco,  'Israelitischc 
und  JSdische  Geschichte'  (BerRn  1898). 

JUDAS  HACCABSUS,  an  oratorio  of 
Handel  which  was  first  produced  in  LonAnn  In 
April  1747;  and  in  Boston,  United  States,  In 
December  of  the  same  year.    See  Haksel. 

JUDAS  TREE,  a  tree  so  named  because  of 
the  tradition  that  upon  one  of  this  family 
Judas  hanged  himself.  The  Cereis  siliifuastrum, 
the  common  Europea;i  Judas  tree,  is  to  ht 
found  throu^out  southern  Europe  and  Asia; 
while    the   American    member  of  the   family. 
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Cercis  catiadensis,  is  a  much  hardier  tree  aiid 
is  found  in   northern   regions.     It  is,  however, 

a  similar  to  the  Old- Wo  rid  species.  The 
-veined  wood  of  both  species  takes  a  line 
polish.  Two  other  species  are  known  in  the 
United  States,  the  Cercis  occidentals,  found 
in  the  West,  and  the  Cercis  chinensis  introduced 
into  the  country  from  Japan. 

JUDD,  Clurlet  Hubbard.  American  psf- 
choTogist:  b.  Bareille,  British  India,  1873;  and 
at  the  ace  o[  six  ^e  wps  sent  to  the  United 
States,  wiiere  he  graduated  from  the  Wesleyan 
University  15  vears  later.  After  a  two  years' 
course  in    philosophy    in    Leipzijf   he    taught 

Silosopiiy  in  his  native  college  until  18%,  wfien 
became  professor  of  psychology  in  New 
YoHc  University.  Froni  1901  undl  1909  be  was- 
saccessively  in  Cincinnati  and  Yale  universitieH, 
when  he  went  to  Chicago  University  as  director 
of  die  school  of  education.  Among  his  ptri>- 
ished  works  are  'Genetic  Psychology  for 
Te2chers>  (1903)  ;  <PsycholoKy'  (1907)  ; 
■Lahoratoiy  Manual  of  PsychcrtMy'  (1907): 
'Laboratory  Equipment  tor  Psychological 
Experiments)  (1909);  'Psychology  of  Hi(A 
School  Subjects'    (1915). 

JUDD,  Qwrftt  Psimlee,  Hawmilan  ststes- 


1873.  In  1828  he  went  to  Honolnlu  as  a  lAedi- 
cal  missionary,  and  in  1842  was  appointed 
recorder  and  interpreter  to  the  natire  gorem- 
meot.  He  organized  the  fir^t  Hawaiian  minis- 
iiy  for  Kamehamaha  III  in  1843,  and  held  the 
portfolio  of  finance  from  1844  until  hjs  retire- 
ment in  I8S3.  He  placed  Hawaiian  finance  on 
a  sound  basis. 

JUDD,  Notnun  BueL  American  stales- 
man:  b.  Rome,  N.  Y.,  1815;  d.  1878.  He  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  Chicago  in  1836^  where 
he  soon  became  city  attorney  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Stale  legislature  from  1844  to  1860. 
Going  over  from  the  Democrat  to  the  Republi- 
can party  in  1856,  he  became  prominent  in  local 
politics  and  chainnan  of  the  Illinois  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  a  ^position  wtnch  gave  him 
great  influence  at  the  Second  National  (^onren- 
tion  at  Chicago  which,  in  1860,  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency.  Lincoln 
sent  him,  the  following  year.  as.  Minister  to 
Prussia,  where  his  influence,  for  over  -  four 
years,  prevented  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  On  his  return  home  (in  1865) 
he  was  re-elected  to  Congress  for  two  succes- 
sive terms:  following  which  he  became  collec- 
tor of  United  States  ciutoras  at  CMugo.  i  In 
his  capacity  of  railway  and  corporation  law- 
yer, in  which  he  stood  in  the  fore  rank,  he  was 
closely  connected  With  the  projection  and  de- 
velotnient  of  most  of  the  great  railways  of 
the  United  States  in  his  day.  He  was  also  a 
very  active  figure  in  the  legislature.  He  toolc 
a  prominent  part  in  Hie  impeachment  of  Presi- 
aent  Johnson  and  he  -was  the  author  of  the 
act  which  created  inland  ports  of  entry  and 
provided  for  the  shipment,  in  bond,  of  gtwds 
into  the  interior. 

JUDE.  See  JtjUAS,  one  of  the  brothers  of 
Jesus. 

JUDE,  Epistle  of.  One  of  flic  so-called 
Uiholic  (i.e.,  general)  epistles'  of  the  New 
Teaiament,  whose  author  names  himself  "Jude, 


a  servaiit  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  a  brt)ther  of 
James,"  thiis  reverently  contrasting  his  blood- 
relationship  to  James,  the  head  of  the  Jerijsalem 
church  (Acts  xv,  13;  xxi,  18;  Gal.,  ii,  9,  12)' 
with  his  higher  relationship  to  Jesus  (Mark 
iii,  34-35),  who  also  was.. his  and  James'  own 
brother  (Matt,  xiii,  55;  Mark  vi,  3;  Gal.  i.  19; 
1  Cot.  ix,  5)  according  to  the  flesh.  The  au- 
thor describes  his  document  as  being  an  exhor- 
ladon  to  his  readers  to  'contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints,^ 
(3)  and  as,  taking  the  place  of  a  treatise  of  a 
more  general  doctrinal  character,  on  which  he 
was  engaged  when  occasion  arose  for  this  more' 
direct  form  of  address.  That  a  dangerous 
situfttion  had  det^loped  QU>'te  as  ominolisas 
that  of  which  Paul  forewarned  both  (he 
Ei*esians  (Acts  xx,  2»^31)  and  *e  Phllip- 
piaiis  (iii,  18-19)  "with  tears,*  is  obvious  froni 
the  heightened  tone  of  JiidignatioD,  grief  end 
loathirig  in  which  he  refers  to  these  latter  day 
■irolvea"  who  have  •entered  'n.  not  sparing  the 
flock.'  By  what  new  system  of'  tlieclogical 
doctrine  tne  contagious  immorality  of  the  in- 
truder^ was  supported,  the  autSor  assumes  as 
too  well  known  to  b>s  reader^  to  require 'any 
detailed  statement,  but  only  a  delincattori  Of  it! 
fruits  in  resultant  character  and  retribution. 
Only  a  preeariou^  basir -can,  therefote^  be 
foimd  for  any  identification  of  the  heresy  with 
that  of  the  Cain ites,  the  Carpocratians  or  otber 
Gnostic  sects  of  the  post-aposiolic  age.  Sion-' 
larly  indecisive  as  to  a  late  dale  are  the  cita- 
tions in  verses  9  and  14f.  f  roih  sneh  apocryphal 
books  as  The  Assumption  of  Moses  (7  to  30 
*.B.)  and  The  Boek  of  Enoek  (written  before 
170  B.C.);  the  necessary  imcerlainty  as  to  the' 
local  habitat  of  the  readers,  whether  Palestine, 
Syria  or  the  Diaspora;  and,  the  inttmattrela- 
tioa  of  riiis  document  to  the  text  of  2  Pcier, 
in  casting  suspicion  upon  the  claim  aiade'  in 
verse  1  as  to  audiorship. 

In  its  biting  invecdve  and  bortatoiy  fervor 
this  epistle  eqiials  if  it  does  not  surpass  Gaht- 
baas  and  2  Connthiana.  The  interlopers  «re 
characieriied  as  nngodty  persons  who,  projes- 
ing  gndiinoss,  have  "crimt  in  privily*<  to  ttle 
"love- feasts*  of  the  readers  (iv,  13)  only  to 
*tnrn  the  grace  of  our  God  imo  lasciviouiness* 
and  to  *deny  our  only  Master  and  Lord,  Jeins 
Christ*  (consult  PhiL  iii,  1*-19)  ;  as  pretend-' 
ing  M  have  recetved  divuiS  revelations,  wUidi 
their  conduct  demonstrates  to  have  been  vile; 
lascivions  dreams  fS) ;  as  flouting  all  authority, 
even  that  of  angels,  and  railing  at  sacred  mys- 
Aries  which  their  carnal  minds  cannot  iindep- 
stnnd  (S-10>;  ^s  contiiiually  swayed  by  un-' 
godly  liisti  (16.  18)  and  sensual  rather  than 
spiritual  in  iheir  ju^ments  (19) ;  as  compar- 
able therefore,  to  aipAen  reefs  in  a  ship's  cban- 
nej  or  a  foaming  surf  (Is.  Ilil,  20)  casting  up 
mire  and  dirt;  to  clouds  that  bring  tio  rain,  or- 
to  fruit-trees  fruitless  in  autumn,  and  tif  only 
for  winter's  fire-wood  (12)  and  to  meteors  dis-- 
appearing  in  eternal  ni^t  (13).  The  dissolute, 
character  and  the  impending  doom  of  these  cor- 
rupters of  the  Church,  prefigured  in  the  punish-' 
ment  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  (S)  ;  the  tall 
of  the  angels  (6);  the  fate  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  (7) ;  the  legend  of  the  archangel 
Michael  (8^> ;  and  the  history  of  Cain,  Ba- 
laam and  Korah  (11);  were  foretold  in  the 
prophecy  of  Enoch  (14-15)  and  were'explii 
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cooiinned  to  them  by  the  apoitles  of  Christ 
n7-I8).  Re-enforced  by  this  tragic  warning, 
ue  epistle  ends  with  a  tender  exhortation  and  a 
triumphant  doxology  (20-25). 

BiblioEnphv. —  Introductions :  T.  Zahn 
(Eng.  tr..  19&)  ;  H.  J.  Holtimann  (1892)  ;  A. 
Juehcher  (Eng.  It.,  1904);  J.  Moitatt  (1911). 
Commentaries :  Mtycr  (Kuchl  1897)\  von 
Soden  in  'Handcommentar'  (3d  ed.,  1899)  ;  C. 
Bigg  (in  International  Critical  Commentan',  2d 
ed,  1902) ;  J.  B.  Mayor  in  Expositors'  Greek 
Testament  (l9l0). 

Marcus  D.  Bucll, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  Exe- 
gesis, Boston  University  School  of  Theology. 

JUDEICH,  yes'dik,  Tobamt  Friedrich. 
German  forester:  b.  Dresden,  1828;  d.  1894. 
After  extensive  experience  in  the  forestry  de- 


:  widely  known  in  forestry.  Among 
his  published  works  are  "Die  Forsteinrich- 
tung'  (1903) ;  and  contributions  to  Lorey's 
'Handbuch  der  Forstwissenschaft'  (1887-88). 
He  wrote  for  numerous  periodicals  and  edited 
Ratzebury's  'Die  Waldverderber  und  ihre 
Feinde'  (7th  ed.,  1876;  8th  ed.,  1885^95)  ;  and 
other  publications. 

JUDGE,  William  Qnaa,  Irish-American 
theosophist:  b.  Dublin,  18Sl;  d.  1896.  Coming 
to  America  in  1864  with  his  father  he  studied 
law  and  entered  into  legal  practice  with  him 
in  New  York  city  in  1872.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Theoso^ical  Society  of 
America,  to  whidi  he  finally  gave  up  all  his 
time,  traveling,  aa  its  secretary,  throughout 
Europe    and    the    American    continents.    See 

THEOSOFHICAL    SOCIETV, 

JUDGE,  public  ofHcer  to  whom  is  commit- 
ted the  exercise  of  judicial  power  of  the  state 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  its  courts.  It 
is  his  province  to  decide  questions  of  law,  and 
in  cases  in  which  facts  are  to  be  dedded  by  a 
jury  to  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the  law  which 
IS  applicable  and  to  point  out  to  them  what  die 
exact  questions  for  their  determination  are. 
(See  JiHty]).  He  pronoimces  the  sentence,  or 
enters  the  jud^ent,  of  the  court. 

The  word  is  not  a  technical  one.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Kinjt's  Court,  when  that  tribunal 
begim  to  take  definite  shape,  were  known  offi- 
cnlly  as  justices.  Until  the  recent  Judicature 
Acts  in  England  it  was  customary  formally, 
as  well  as  popularly,  to  speak  of  the  judges  of 
the  superior  courts  at  Westminster,  thouf^  the 
members  of  the  courts  of  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas  were  properly  justices,  and  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  barons,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
oi  Judicature,  including  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  the  Lords  of  Appeal  are  spoken  of  as  the 
judges  of  that  court.  EnRlish  judges  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  (this  patronage  being 
exercised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  legal  profession)  from  the  leaders. 
of  the  bar,  and  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 

In  all  the  Federal  courts,  in  all  the  higher 
courts  of  the  several  States  and  in  most  of  the 
interior  courts,  judges  must  be  trained  in  the 
law,  though  lay  judges  were  common  in  the 
State  courts  of  first  instance  until  quite  recent 
tjmes.     Federal   judges  pre   appointed  by   the 


Any  FederS  judge  who  has  served  for  10 
years  and  is  7D  years  of  age  may  retire  on  full 
nay  for  life.  The  choice  of  judges  in  the 
Slates  is  determined  by  the  State  constitution!;. 
As  a  general  rule  they  arc  elected  for  a  term 
of  years.  The  fear  was  quite  generally  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  the  tendency  to  make  the 
office  an  elective  one  became  general,  that 
judges  so  chosen  would  be  inferior  to  those  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  governors,  but  does  not 
seem  to  h^ve  been  justified  by  the  result.  In 
most  of  the  State  courts  the  small  salaries  paid 
and  the  limited  terms  of  ofhce  prevent  the 
leading  members  of  the  bar  from  seeking,  and 
in  many  cases  from  accepting,  the  office  of 
judge. 

A  judge  must  be  impartial  and  any  interest 
in  the  cause  or  the  narties  will  ctisqualifv  him 
from  presiding  at  the  trial.  While  in  ofhce 
he  is  precluded  from  practising  before  the  court 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  he  is  commonly. 


any  suitor  for  the  correctness  of  his  rulings 
or  decisions,  and  in  the  absence  of  po^tivc 
fraud  13  not  answerable  in  damages  for  any 
decision  he  may  render.  Every  jud(;e  has 
pmrtar  to  punish  for  contempt  of  court  in  case 
of  acts  committed  during  the  court's  session, 
and  even  of  such  acts  committed  outside  the 
court,  though  this  latter  power  is  to  be  exer- 
cised with  care,  and  its  limits  are  naturally  not 
defined  with  certainty.  For  the  peculiar  func- 
tions exercised  by  American  judges  as  interpre- 
ters of  the  Federal  and  State  constitutions,  see 
JuBisracnoN. 

Bibliography.^  Pollock  and  Maitland,  'His- 
tory of  Englisb  Law';  Blackstone,  'Conunen- 
taries*  (Uk.  Ill,  Chap.  4)  ;  Brodie-lnnes,  'Com- 
parative Principles  of  the  Laws  of  England  and 
Scotland'  (Bk.  I) ;  Kent,  'Commentaries': 
Cooley,  'Constitutional  Limitations.' 

John  Dooclass  Browm. 

JUDGE-ADVOCATE,  a  title  given  the 
prosecutor  in  a  court-martial  or  military  com- 
mission. In  the  United  States  the  judge-advo- 
cate is  generally  a  member  of  the  judge-advo- 
catc-generars  department  In  Great  Britain 
the  duties  of  judge-advocate  usually  devolve 
upon  a  detailea  staff  officer,  or  the  prisoner's 
commanding  officer.  The  prisoner  has  a  right 
to  call  on  any  regimental  omcer  to  speak  in  his 
behalf.     See  Law,  Uilharv. 

JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GBNERAZ^  the 
head  of  the  United  States  army  bureau  of  mili- 
tary justice.  He  has  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  and  officiates  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  of  Ifae  Department  of 
War.  All  European  armies  have  a  similar 
functionary  and  a  similar  department.  The 
J udget Advocate-General  is  the  Ifpal  custodian 
of  all  general  courts-martial,  military  commis- 
sions, courts  of  inquiry  and  papers  relating  to 
title  of  land  under  control  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, except  the  public  buildings  and  grounds 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

JUDGE  LYNCH.    See  Lynch  Law. 

JUDGES,  Book  of.  This  book  in  the  He- 
brew Bible  derives  its  name  from  the  deliverers 
whose  exploits  it  records.    In  its  present  form, 
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the  book  is  tfae  product  of  that  active  era  of 
hisiorical    interpreUtion    inauguralcd    by    the 

publication  of  Deuteronomy  in  621  B.C.  (See 
Deutebdnouy).  The  narrative  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Hebrews  and  the  earlier  inhabitants 
for  ^e  possession  of  the  land  furnished  ma- 
terial especially  adapted  to  exemplify  the  doc- 
trine of  Deuteronomy,  that  Israel's  prosperous 
passessiMi  of  the  land  was  continj^ent  upon  her 
faithfulness  to  Jehavafa.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
tasks  of  the  historians  who  were  dominated  by 
the  thought  of  the  great  law  book  to  edit  the 
stories  of  the  Judges  and  compose  the  book  now 
contained  in  chapters  ii,  6-xvi.  They  had  at 
hand  for  their  purposes  a  history  of  the  early 
heroes,  which  may  have  formed  a  part  of  the 

5 real,  composite  work  already  compiled  from 
le  histories  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  (JE),  or 
miy  have  been  a  separate  work  In  any  case, 
the  earlier  document  contained  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  authentic  historical  traditions 
of  the  nation.  The  Sons'  of  Deborah  (Chap, 
v),  for  example,  is  the  oldest  considerable  com- 
position preserved  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It 
must  have  been  sung  immediately  after  tiie 
events  which  it  celebrates.  Taking  iSiis  price- 
less collecdoa  of  hero  tales,  that  bad  beeu 
gathered  and  combined  in  the  three  centuries 
preceding  their  lime,  the  Deuteronomic  editors 
introduced  a  heading  and  conclusion  for  eaA 
(ale  designed  to  enlorce  the  great  doctrine 
which  they  found  so  well  exemplified  in  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  times.  When  Israel 
forgot  JehovaJi  anl  turned  to  other  gods,  her 
enemies  prevailed'  when  she  returned  to  him 
in  penitence,  a  deliverer  was  raised  up  and 
peace  secured  throughout  his  rule.  They  in- 
troduced thdr  readers  to  this  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  old  stories  by  a  sunimaiy  statement 
of  the  facts  and  principles  ^ii,  6-iii,  6)  which 
they  were  to  find  fully  illustrated  in  the 
separate  stories  and  their  interpretation  of 
each.  Seven  principal  stories  form  the  main 
body  of  the  work,  those  of  Othniel,  Ehud,  Deb- 
orah, and  Barak,  Gideon- Jeruhbaal,  Abime- 
lech,  Jephthah,  Samson.  Of  these  leaders, 
Abimelecn  is  sl};led  a  prince  and  king,  rather 
than  a  judge;  in  trum  Ifte  brief  hereditary 
rule  set  up  by  this  man  and  his  son  may  be 
counted  the  first  attempt  at  establishing  a 
monarchy  in  Israel.  Between  the  longer  narra- 
tives short  notices  of  six  other  judges  arc  in- 
serted. The  little  that  is  told  of  them  is  in  the 
characteristic  language  and  style  of  the  editors. 
Perhaps  they  were  included  in  order  to  bring 
the  number  of  the  judges  to  12.  To  this 
original  book,  edited  not  Tar  from  600  b.c,  there 
was  prefixed  as  an  historical  introduction  an 
ancient  account  of  the  entrance  into  Canaan  and 
of  the  failure  of  the  tribes  to  dispossess  the  in- 
habitants (i,  Hi_,  5),_  and  there  were  added  two 
ai)pendiKes  (xvii-xviii,  xix-xxi)  which  did  not 
receive  the  editorial  interpretation  characteris- 
tic of  the  body  of  the  book.  The  former  of 
these,  telling  of  the  migration  of  Dan  to  the 
northern  borders  of  Israel's  territory,  is  ob- 
viously a  very  old  narrative,  but  the  latter,  the 
story  of  the  outrage  at  Gibeah,  gives  many  in-' 
dications  of  a  rilatively  late  date. 

Fortunately  the  exilic  editors  confined  their 
interpretations  of  the  history  to  the  framework 
which  they  composed  and  left  the  stories  them- 
selves in  their  ancient  form,  so  that  they  afford 
the  student  of  Tsrae]'!  early  political,  social,  and 


rdifiious  development  a  mine  of  information 
and  preserve  for  the  general  reader  the  rugged 
spirit  of  the  pioneer  days  of  struggle  against 
many  and  varied  dangers.  The  chronology  of 
the  book  belongs  to  the  editorial  framework: 
it  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  heroes  rulea 
united  Israel,  whereas  the  stories  themselves 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  judges  were  local 
leaders  in  their  different  tribes  and  districts. 
Their  lives  may  have  been,  in  some  cases,  con- 
temitoraneous.  An  historical  use  of  the  book 
requires  careful  discrimination  between  its 
earlier  and  later  elements,  varying  in  dale  of 
composition  by  as  much  as  500  years. 

From  a  literary  ^int  of  view,  the  older  por- 
tions of  the  book  give  some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  rapid,  picturesque  narrative,  full  of 
human  interest  and  of  simple  loyalty  and  faith 


ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a  vic- 
tory ode  preserved  in  the  early  literature  of 
any  language.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
pleted book  is  a  monument  of  great  interest 
m  the  art  of  historical  composition.  It  is  per- 
haps our  first  important  example,  of  a  ddibcrate 
iiiten)  retail  on  of  events  long  past  from  the 
Biam^int  of  a  conscious  philosophy  of  his- 
tory. The  distinction  so  clearly  visible  be- 
tween the  naive  stories  themselves  and  the 
rigid,  solemn  interpretation  of  the  editors 
marks^  a  great  transition  in  the  development  of 
historical  writing  in  Israel.  Since  Israel  was 
the  first  people  to  develop  a  true  historical 
literature,  this  transition  is  aa  important  land- 
mark in  the  story  of  the  world's  historical 
writing. 
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Browt  University. 
.     JUDGES,  RecaU  of.    See  Recall. 

JUDGES'  CAVE,  a  crevice  between  some 
large  fallen  rocks  on  West  Rock,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  now  a  municipal  park,  which  in  1661 
was  a  temporary  hiding-place  for  Goffe  and 
Whatley,  two  of  the  English  regicides. 

JUDGES  OF  ISRAEL  (Hebrew.  shophS-, 
tim),  the  leaders  managingthe  affairs  of  Israel 
from  Joshua  to  Saul.  Their  position  was 
partially  judicial  and  partially  one  of  leader- 
ship, though  the  former  function,  as  time  went 
on,  seems  to  have  gained  in  importance  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter.  The  names  of  these 
judges  usually  given  are  Othniel,  Ehud,  Sham- 

fir,  Barak.  Gideon,  Tola.  Jair,  Jephthah,  Ibian, 
lone  Ahdon  and  Samson,  an  account  of  whose 
deeds  and  various  administrations  may  be 
found  in  the  books  of  Judges  and  First  Samuel 
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Some  accounts  add  to  these  names  those  of  Eli, 
Samuel,  Deborah  and  Abimelech,  makine  16  in 
all.  Hie  recorded  exploits  and  actions  ot  these 
judges  seem  to  be  more  tradition  than  real  his- 
tory. According  to  the  records,  these  "judges* 
are  supposed  to  have  covered  a  period  of  400 
j^ars,  or  an  average  of  25  years  for  each  func- 
tionary, a  considerable  length  of  time  for  the 
conditions  under  which  they  must  have  held 
oflSce  and  the  dangers  of  the  age.  This  average 
len^  of  time  is  increased  if  the  estimated 
period  of  480  years  for  12  judges  it  accepted, 
making  40  years  of  government  for  each  indi- 
vidual The  functions,  characters  and  actions 
of  these  judges  were  so  different  in  individuals 
that  modem  critics  are  inclined  to  look  upon 
tliem  rather  as  legendary  traditional  or  myuio- 
loffcal  heroes  rather  than  as  sober  historical 
characters.  Notably  Samson  has  been  looked 
upon  as  an  old  sun   god-   and  Deborah,  the 

Sropheiess,  and  Samuel,  the  powerful  and  in- 
uential  seer,  might  well  be  traditional  types  of 
early  scmi-rdigious,  semi-tribal  leaders.  Sec 
Judges,  Book  ov. 

JUDGMENT,  the  decision  rendered  fay  the 
authority  to  which  a  question  or  issue  has  been 
submitted  for  determination.  In  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  the  decision  by  a  court  of  law 
of  an  issue  raised  by  parties  litigant,  or  the 
determination  and  declaration  by  such  court 
of  a  legal  right.  There  are  many  rulings  by 
Budi^a  court  which  are  not  judgments,  but  de- 
temune  merely  some  incidental  question,  and 
there  are  jadgrnents  which  are  interlocutory  as 
well  as  final  judgments  which  put  an  end  to 
the_  controversy.    But    every    judgtnent 


judgment,  and  while  there  can  rarely  be  a  case 
of  doubt  as  to  the  finality  of  a  technical  judg- 
ment, that  is  the  decision  rendered  by  a  court 
of  common-faw  jurisdiction,  Questions  fre- 
quently arise  as  to  the  finality  of  decrees  (which 


settled  by  the  decree;  for  example,  when  a 
creditor  has  claimed  to  intervene  in  an  equity 
proceeding  to  establish  his  rirfit  to  share  in 
a  fund  being  distributed,  a  decree  excluding 
him  is  final  as  to  him  and  appealable,  thoudi 
in  all  other  respects  the  suit  remains  unde- 
termined by  the  court  below, 

A  judgment  of  a  competent  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  parties  and  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  conclusive,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  the 
subject  of  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  The  direct 
issue  thus  determined  will  not  be  retried  by 
another  court,  and  such  a  determination  cannot 
be  attacked  collaterally  except  on  the  ground 
of  fraud  or  lack  of  jurisc^ction  of  the  court 
in  which  the  judgment  was  rendered.  A  judg- 
ment in  personam  binds  only  parties  to  the 
cause  and  those  in  privity  with  them ;  a  judg- 
ment tH  rem,  which  is  a  ju^ment  determining 
the  itatiu  of  person  or  property,  binds  all  the 
world.  Decrees  of  courts  of  adrairalily  are 
judgments  in  rem  and  conclusive  of  the  status 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  cause  upon  every 
one.  Decrees  of  divorce  are  judgments  in  rem, 
and  determine  the  status  of  the  parties  to  the 
proceeding.  In  the  United  States  they  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  State  courts  in  the  administra- 
tion of  very  diverse  statutes  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject of  divorce    and  as  the  courts  of  all  the 


aside  or  reversed,  is  the  law  governing  such 
right 

In  early  times  the  strietnn  character  of  a 
court  record  and  the  means  which  the  law  fur- 
nished for  the  enforcement  of  an  obligation 
thus  established  caused  such  a  record  to  be 
adopted  for  the  iturpose  of  entering  into  an 
obligation  as  distinguished  from  resort  to  a 
court  for  the  vindication  of  the  obligation  when 
disputed  by  the  other  party.  A  modem  survival 
is  found  in  the  confession  of  judgment,  by 
which  a  man  causes  his  obligation  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  entered  upon  the  court 
records  in  the  form  of  a  judgment  against  him 
for  the  amount  due.  In  conseauence  of  the 
early  practice  —  aided  also  by  the  fact  that  a 
judgment  may  be  sued  upon  outside  tibe  juris^ 
diction  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  entered, 
like  a  contract  —  the  older  legal  writers  speak 
of  judgments  as  a  species  of  contract.  But  this 
classification  has  bnm  shown  to  be  unscientific 
\ig  recent  writers,  since  the  courts  have  pointed 
out  that  these  obligations  arc  not  contractual 
in  either  their  origin  or  their  Incidents,  and  it 
is  now  customary  to  speak  of  them  as  guasi- 
contracts. 

It  is  stated  above  that  a  judgment  is  inter- 
locutory or  final.  In  a  suit  for  partition  of 
real  estate  a  judgment  that  partition  be  made 
is  interlocutory,  and  is  the  basis  of  further 
proceedings  which  result  in  the  final  judgment 
establishing  the  partition.  A  final  juogment  is 
one  which  ends  the  controversy,  at  least  as  to 
some  of  the  parlies.  It  is  a  general  rule  that 
no  appeal  can  be  taken,  except  from  a  final 


and  credit  shall  be  given  in  eadi  State_  t 
public  acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
every  other  Stale"  many  perplexing  questions  ■ 
have  arisen.  These  cases  afford  good  illustra- 
tions of  successful  collateral  attacks  upon  judg- 
ments on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  lack  of  juris- 
diction, of  the  court  entering  the  judgment.  It 
is  now  well  settled  that  a  decree  of  divorce 
may  be  successfully  attacked  collaterally  on 
the  ground  of  fraudulent  collusion  between  the 
parties  or  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  the  court  pro- 
nouncing it  over  the  person  of  the  defendant. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  final  judgment  is 
conclusive  of  the  particular  cause,  and  finally 
determines  the  right  therein  litigated,  and  may 
be  pleaded  in  bar  of  any  future  attempt  to  as- 
sert the  right,  except  in  a  case  in  which  there 
has  been  no  determination  on  the  merits ;  as  for 
example,  where  the  plaintiff  has  suffered  a 
voluntary  non-suit,  that  is,  has  elected  in  ad- 
vance of  a  verdict  to  abandon  his  case.  He 
loses  that  particular  case  and  must  ^ay  the 
costs,  but  is  not  prevented  from  bringing  an- 
other action. 

In  most  of  the  United  States  a  judgment  for 
a  sum  of  money  found  to  be  due,  from  the 
date  of  its  entry,  and  without  the  issuance 
of  a  writ  of  execution,  constitutes  a  Hen  upon 
the  real  estate  of  the  judgment  debtor ;  that  is, 
a  claim  which  must  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  any  judicial  sale  of  the  property  in  its  due 
order  of  priority  as  compared  with  other  liens 
upon  the  same  property.  This  lien  usually  ex- 
tends only  to  real  estate  within  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  court  in  which  the  judgmcDt  was  entered 
wiih  provision  for  filing  a  transcript  lo  create 
a  lien  in  other  countries  of  the  same  State  in 
which  the  debtor  owns  real  estate.  A  foreign 
judgment,  in  which  are  Included  the  judgnients 
of  others  of  the  United  SUtes,  must  be  sued 
on  and  a  jndKmenC  reoorered  upon  it  to  make 
it  effective  in  any  of  the  States.  In  such  suit 
no  defense  which  could  have  been  interposed  in 
the  original  tvit  will  be  allowed  to  the  iudg- 
ment  debtor. 

JoHK  Douglass  Bwwn. 

JUPIC,  shu'dil^  Annm  Danicna,  French 
actress:  b.  Semur.  1850;  d.  1911.  In  1868^ 
shortly  after  faer  graduation  from  the  Conserva- 
toire, she  became  v*iy  popular  at  the  Eldorado 
Theatre.  In  1871  she  visited  BdfciuDii  ajul  then, 
returned  to  the  Giuti  and  other  Parisian 
theatres  where  her  popularity  iscreaMd  by  leaps 
and  bowids.  AAong  her  notable  cr^tions  were 
Ni  niche,  Uimi.  Lili  and  UadanoiscUe 
Nttouctae.  Sbe  made  a  two  years'  toBr  (188fr- 
86)  of  the  principal  dtics  of  Europe  and  the 
United  Statei.  Retiring  from  the  stage  iot 
some  time,  she  rctumed  to  it  in  1898 

JUDICA,  joo'dMq  ("judge,*  or  •give  sen- 
tence"), the  first  word  in  the  43d  Psalm,  used 
as  an  introit  in  the  Church  of  England  (1549) 
for  the  3d  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Oiurch  for  the  Sth  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Hence  "Judica  Sunday*  as  a  term  to  designate 
those  several  days, 

JUDICATURE  ACTS,  in  £iM/iiA  law.  a 
number  of  statutes,  dating  from  1873,  simplify- 
ing procedure  and  consolidating  numerous 
courts  into  one  Supreme  Court  of  judicature. 
Demurrers  were  abolished,  and  important 
changes  made  in  the  rules  as  to  the  nght  of 
trial  by  jury.  The  acts  in  question  are  36  and 
37  Vict.,  c.  66,  and  38  and  39  Vict.,  c  77,  wilh 
various  amendments.  A  12lh  amending  act 
was  passed  in  1899.  By  the  first  of  these  acts 
the  Court  of  Queen's  (or  King's)  Bench,  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  Court  of  &cchequer,  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  the  Court  of  Probate  and  the  Court 
of  Divorce  and  Matrimonv  were  consolidated 
into  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  consist- 
ing of  a  High  Court  of  Justice  and  a  Court  of 
Appeal.  By  these  acts  laws  and  equity  were 
administered  by  the  same  court,  and  equitable 
defenses  allowed  in  legal  actions!  Another  ob- 
ject of  these  acts  was  to  simplify  pleading  and 
practice,  and  this  was  done  by  abolishing  the  old 
forms  of  action.  The  former  arbitrary  fnodes 
of  iJeading  were  supplanted  by  concise  state- 
ments of  claim  or  defense.  The  House  of 
Lords  under  these  acts  remains  the  fairest 
court  of  appeal.  In  case  a  point  of  law  is 
raised  by  tne  pleading,  it  is  left  for  settlement 
until  the  trial  or  until  after  the  issues  of  fact 
have  been  disposed  of.  It  is  claimed  by  some 
that  the  abolition  of  demurrers  and  settling 
questions  of  law  after  the  beginning  of  the 
action  has  led  to  great  laxity  and  inaccuracy  in 
pleading.  Upon  notice  without  order,  either 
party  has  a  right  to  trial  by  jury  in  actions  of 
false  imprisonment,  malicious  prosecution, 
slander,  libel,  seduction  or  breach  of^  promise  of 
marriage.  By  the  act  of  40  and  41  Vict,  c.  57 
a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  established 
in  Ireland  in  1878,  and  by  ^s  act  and  later 


JUDICIAL  DISTRICT.    See  Distsict. 

JUDICIAL  NOTICE,  lecognition  by  m 
court  of  some  certain  feature  involved  in  an 
ictran  as  being  seK-evidCnt  and,  therefore,  in 
BO  necessity  oi  proof.  It  is  a  very  old  doctrine 
bi  English  and  American  law.  The  determining 
of  what  facts  come  under  the  term  judicial 
notice  is  almost  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
£ourt  which  is  generally  supposed  to  take  ju- 
dicial notice  oi  the  common  and  the  public 
statute  law,  the  public  offices  and  officers,  rules 
of  courts,  matters  of  public  record  in  its  own 
State,  the  Slate  and  the  United  States  political 
constitutions;  and,  in  addition,  all  other  factors 
or  claims  which  might,  in  reason,  affect  any 
decision  to  be  made,  such  as  the  existence  and 
title  of  foreign  slate  and  sovereign  recognised 
bj  the  United  States  and  public  proclamations 
of  the  nalional  or  State  chief  executive.  In 
short,  the  court,  in  making  its  decision  in  case 
of  judicial  notice,  is  Supposed  to  be  fully  and 
truljr  possessed  of  all  the  facts,  conditions  and 
bearings  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  jndge 
must  at  some  time  either  previous  to  the  trial 
or  during  it  become  convinced  that  the  fact  in 

Sucstion  is  self-evident  and  that  it  therefore 
oes  not  admit  of  dispute  nor  require  proof. 
This  condition  also  applies  to  courts  and  juries, 
but  the  jury  cannot  take  cognizance  of  a  law 
without  iDstruaion  from  the  court,  sinct  such 
is  not  the  function  of  a  jury.  An  appeal  may 
be  made  to  the  appellate  court  against  the 
decision  of  the  court,  and  it  may,  if  it  finds 
reason  therefor,  reverse  the  judgment  and  order 
a  new  triaL    See  Evidence, 

JUDICIAL  SEPARATION,  the  tenrnna. 
tion  by  process  of  law  of  the  conjugal  rights 
and  obligations  of  husband  and  wife.  In  many 
cotmtries  where  divorce  is  either  not  recog- 
nized at  all  or  b  very  difficult  to  obtain,  judicial 
sqtaration  affords  a  legal  relief  against,  if  not 
a  remedy  for,  intolerable  marriage  conditions. 
It  is  therefore  frequently  resorted  to  in  coun- 
tries that  are  strongly  Roman  Catholic,  owing 
to  the  stand  taken  by  that  Qturch  against  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract,  which  is 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  sacrament  of  re- 
ligion. In  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
where  old  customs,  laws  and  traditions  change 
slowly,  the  securing  of  a  divorce  is  a  veiy  dim- 
cult  tnatter,  even  where  the  provisions  of  the 
law  make  it  possible;  and  here  judicial  separa- 
rion  is  resorted  to  as  affording  quicker  and 
easier  relief  and  less  public  notice.  This  con- 
dition obtains  in  England  and  her  colonies.  In 
the  United  State?,  however,  whefe  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  the  various  States 
of  the  Union  to  regulate  the  question  of  the 
legal  separation  of  man  and  wife,  more  or  less 
liberal  divorce  laws  have  been  placed  upon  the 
statute  bboks  of  most  of  the  States.  In  the 
legal  sense  of  the  term  Judicial  separation  is 
not  a  divorce  since  it  does  not  dissolve  the 
marriage  bonds,  but  simply  requires  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  live  apart  as  though  they 
were  not  husband  arid  wife.  Divorce,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
ties.     The  parties  to  the  <Evorce  are  gencraUy 
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decree  sometimes  prohibits  one  or  both  ot  them 
pertnanently,  or  for  a  certain  specified  time. 
In  effect  the  judicial  separation  is,  in  many 
respects,  similar  to  that  of  the  decree  of  divorce. 
It  destroys  the  Tight  of  husband  and  wife 
to  cohabit  iconsortium)  or  to  enjoy  one  an- 
other's society  as  married  parties.  As  it  has 
the  result  of  making  the  parties  to  the  judicial 
separation,  in  a  legal  sense,  individuals,  it  re- 
lieves the  husband  of  the  support  of  his  wife 
or  of  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  obli^fationii 
contracted  by  her.  But  as  the  parties  to  the 
decree  of  judicial  separation  are  still  hnsband 
and  wife,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  neither,  Under 
the  terms  and  intent  of  the  decree,  can  marry 
again.  Any  such  attempt  would  be  legal  bigamy 
and  adultery.  Nor  does  legal  separBtion  Ken- 
eraily  interfere  with  the  property  relationship 
of  husband  and  wife  or  any  business  contracts, 
obligations  or  relationships  they  may  have  en- 
tered into  previous  to  the  decree  of  judicial 
separation.  The  husband,  as  the  head  of  the 
family,  is  still  the  legal  guardian  of  bis  chil- 
dren unless  expressly  deprived  of  this,  or  faav- 


separated,  the  wife,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
has  the  same  relation  to  him  and  his  estate  and 
other  possessions  as  though  no  separation  had 
taken  place.  The  husband,  in  the  same  maimer, 
in  the  case  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  has  all 
the  rights  given  by  the  marriage  contract.  See 
DivoHCE. 

JUDICIARY,  the  fcody  of  judges  or  mag- 
istrates who  exercise  their  authority  either 
singly  or  as  tribunals,  interpreting  the  laws 
which  the  legislatures  make  and  the  executives 
execute.  The  highest  courts  in  alt  countries, 
and  those  mostly  of  an  intermediate  character, 
are  held  by  a  bench  of  judges,  rather  than  by  a 
single  magistrate.  Dominating  all  is  usually  a 
supreme  court  which  determines  all  legal  con- 
troversies of  national  concern.  In  nations  un- 
der a  federal  system  of  government,  the  judicial 
power  is  usually  divided  between  two  separate 
and  distinct  classes  of  courts:  federal  courts 
exeroising  judicial  power  in  respect'  to  questions 
of  national  concern  and  state  courts  established 
for  the  determination  of  legal  controversies  of 
a  local  character. 

The  Judiciary  Act  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gresii,  24  Sept.  1789  (1  Stat.  73),  is  non- 
embodied  with  the  amendments  in  the  provisions 
of  the  United  States.  The  act  established  the 
Federal  courts  of  the  United  States,  defined 
their  jurisdiction  and  powers  and  regulated 
procedure.  T^e  basis  of  the  whole  l^al  system 
of  the  counliy  is  the  common  law  (q,v,),  with- 
out which  there  would  be  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  judicial  organization  and  procedure 
throughout  the  nation,  each  State  having  its 
own  separate  and  distinct  judicial  system  and 
procedure ;  framed  according  to  its  own  notions 
of  its  local  needs  and  conditions.  Above  all 
other  governmental  departments  the  Federal 
judiciary  especially,  and  the  judiciary  in  general, 
command  popular  confidence  and  respect.  The 
importance  and  political  influence  the  judiciary. 
possesses  have  been  largely  iticreased  from  the 
|Kiwer  which  the  American  courts  have  attained 
m  declaring  statutes  null  and  void  when  they 
arc   found  to  conflict  with  the  Cbn^timtion. 


From  the  beginniiw  this  power  hu  been  recog- 
nized almost  without  dispute.  While  State 
judges  arc  for  the  most  part  elected  by  the 
people,  all  Federal  judges  are  anointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  In  regard  to  terms  of  judicial  tenure, 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion  and  practice 
throughout  the  United  States.  See  CotJKTi 
Judge;  Supheme  Couht  of  the  United  States. 


JUDITH,  Jewish  heroine.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Hanasses,  a  citizen  of  Betfanlia. 
Wh^  Holofernes,  general  of  King  Nebnchad- 
neziar,  according  to  the  book  of  Judith,  be- 
sie«^d  Bethulia,  a  dty  of  unknown  geographical 
position,  she  went  armed  with  faith  in  Jchovab 
to  the  tent  of  the  Invader  and  was  admitted  be- 
cause of  her  stately  beauty.  While  he  slept  ihe 
cut  off  his  head  with  his  own  sword  and  thus 
delivered  Israel.  This  inddont  has  been  a 
favorite  subject  with  artists,  for  in  the  first 
place  the  book  of  Judith  is  written  with  abun- 
dant literary  point  and  skill  and  is  naturally 
suggestive  to  the  sculptor  or  painter.  It  is  the 
subject  of  Donatello's  bronze  group  in  the  Lanzi 
palace  at  Florence,  and  of  many  pictures, 
notably  that  of  Cranach  in  the.  Dresden  Gallei7, 
and  those  ot  Horace  Vemet,  'Judith  on  Her 
Way  to  Holofernes'  and  'Judith  in  the  Tent 
of  Holofernes.' 

JUDITH,  zha'del'.  Julie  Benutt,  French 
actress:  b.  Paris,  1827;  d.  1912.  She  was  a 
relative  of  Kadid  (q.v.).  She  played  in  the 
principal  theatres  of  Paris,  making  her  dfbui  at 
Les  Folies  in  1845.  Among  her  many  successful 
roles  were  P^ndlope,  Alcem^ne,  Rosine,  Char- 
lotte Corday  and  Mademoiselle  Aisd,  She  was 
married  to  Bernard  Derosne  and  with  him 
made  translations  from  English  into  French. 
Under  the  pen  name  Judith  Barnard  she  wrote 
<Le  Chateau  du  Tremble'  (1872). 

JUDSON,  Adoninun,  American  mission- 
ary: b.  Maiden,  Mass..  9  Aug.  1788;  d.  at  sea, 
12  Aug.  I8S0.  He  was  a  member  ot  the  first 
American  Board  of  Commisuoners  of  Foreign 
Missions,  consisting  of  five  memibers.  Sent  I<> 
London  to  confer  with  the  London  Missionary 
Sodety,  he  was  captured,  on  the  way,  by  a 
French  privateer  and  imprisoned  at  Bayonne- 
Rcleased,  later  on,  he  proceeded  to  London  and 
accomplished  his  mission.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica, he  and  four  other  missionaries,  Hall,  Newell, 
Nott  and  Rice,  were  sent  to  India  (or  Burma) 
by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
(February  1812).  In  Calcutta  Judson  and  his 
wife  joined  the  Baptists,  and  their  activities 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union  (1814).  After  consider- 
able wandering,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Judson  settled 
in  Rangoon  (1813),  Althou^  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  very  great  success  in  gaining  con- 
verts among  the  natives,  the  government',  never- 
theless, did  not  show  itsdf  at  all  friendly 
toward  their  efiorts,  which  had  netted  them  a 
score  or  more  of  converts  in  11  years.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  war  between  Burma  and  the 
East  India  Company.  Judson  was  imprisoned 
for  a  year  and  seven  months,  and  even  then 
was  released  only  on  a  peremptory  demand  on 
the  part  of  Gen,  Sir  Archibald  Campbdl,  After 
a  year  at  Amherst  in  Lower  Burma,  he  went 
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to  Maulmain,  where  he  was  successful  in  found- 
ii^  a  church.  Rctumwig  to  America  in  1845 
on  account  of  lus  own  ill  health  and  that  of 
his  family,  he  went  back  to  Rangoon  in  1847, 
where  he  occupied  a  goodli/  part  of  his  time 
in  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary.  Forced  by 
returned  ill  health  to  leave  the  country,  he  was 
carried  on  board  ship  at  Maulmain  and  died  on 
the  voyage  four  days  later.  His  body  was 
buried  at  sea.  Judson  was  an  iodefaligahlE  and 
tireless  worker,  and  bis  work  must  be  judged 
from  two  points  of  view,  the  aims  actually  ac- 
complished and  the  general  results  of  his  labor 
upon  conditions  notrailyin  the  country  in  which 
he  labored  but  upon  all  of  India  and  Further  In-. 


the  East  in  favor  of  rehgioua  toleration  whidi  : 
to-day  bearing  fruit  in  many  quarters.  One  of 
his  most  successful  efforts  was  the  orpianization 
of  an  extensive,  trained  body  of  native  assist- 
ants to  aid  him  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
and  other  works  into  Burmese,  and  in  the  com- 

S'lation  of  his  Bunnese-Engtlsh  and  English- 
urmese  dictionary,  Burmese  grammar  and  Pali 
dictionary.  These  works,  though  intended  pri- 
marily as  aids  for  missionaries  in  Burma  and 
the  India  countries  generally,  have  been  great 
aids  to  the  study,  by  students  and  scholars  of 


the  languages  of  the  East,  in  which  Tuds. 
missionary  efforts  and  the  publicity  mey  naa 
received  had  helped  to  increase  the  growing 
interest.  Consult  lives  of  Judson  by  his  son, 
Edward  Judson  (New  York  1883  and  1898); 
and  by  Wayland.  See  JtiDSON,  ANN  Habsex.- 
tine;  Judson,  Sakak  Hall;  Judson,  Emily 
Cbubbdck. 

JUDSON,  Adoclram  Brown,  American 
surgeon :  Ti.  Maulmain,  Burma,  7  April  1837 ;  d. 
New  York,  21  Sept.  1916.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
missionary  Adoniram  Judson.  His  mother  was 
Sarah  Hall  Boardman  Judson.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Brown  "University  in  1859,  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1860,  JeiTerjon  Medical  Col- 
lege in  1865  and  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  1868.  He  became  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  navy  in  1861 ;  surgeon  in  1866 
and  resigned  in  1868.  Since  then  he  had  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  York 
city.  He  was  a  specialist  in  orthopedic  surgery, 
inspector  of  the  New  York  board  of  health 
from  1869  to  1877 ;  pension  examining  surgeon 
from  1877  to  1884  and  from  1901  to  1914;  medi- 
ical  examiner  of  the  New  York  Slate  Civil 
Service  Commission  from  1901  to  1909;  ortho- 
pedic surgeoti  to  the  out-patient  department  of 
New  YoA  Hospital  from  1878  to  1908.  Dr. 
Judson  was  president  of  the  American  Ortho- 
pedic Association  in  1891,  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  Fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeons,  American  Academy 
of  Medicine  and  the  Academv  of  Medicine  and 
was  a  member  of  Lafayette  Post,  G.  A.  R.  He 
wrote  on  medical  and  surgical  subjects. 

JUDSON,  Ann  Hasseltine,  American  mis- 
sionary to  India:  b.  Bradford,  Mass.,  22  Dec. 
1789;  d.  Amherst,  Lower  Burma,  24  Oct.  1826. 
.v.}. 

(18T2)'and'\rith'^w¥oV"shr!abored^ 
sionary.  She  published  a  'History  of  the 
Burma  Mission.*  Consult  Knowles,  <Ufe  of 
Ann  Has sel tine  Judson.> 


JUDSON,  Edward,  American  Baptist  der- 
ryman:  b.  Maulmain,  Burma,  27  Dec.  1844;  d. 
New  York,  23  Oct.  1914.  He  was  the  son  of 
Adoniram  Judson  (q.v.)  and  came  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1850  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  studied  at  Madison  (now  Colgate)  Univer- 
sity and  was  graduated  from  Brown  in  1865. 
He  was  principal  of  the  academy  at  Town  send, 
Vt.  (1865-67)  and  subsequently  professor  _of 
I,atin  at  Madison  (now  Colgate)  University. 
In  1875  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  then  became  pastor  of 
the  Berean  Baptist  (Tfaurch,  New  York  city, 
and  later  secured  a  site  on  Washington  stiuare. 
New  York,  and  erected  the  Judson  Memoriid 
Church  (in  memory  of  his  father),  of  which  he 
was  pastor.  Here  he  built  up  an  institutional 
church,  with  many  different  lines  of  work,  in- 
cluding gymnasium  classes,  a  dispensary  and  a 


fessor  of  pastoral  politv  at  Colgate  in  the  latter 
year.  In  1899  he  published  a  'Life*  of  his 
father,  and  he  wrote  also  'The  Institutional 
Church.' 

JUDSON,  Emil;  Chubbock,  American 
writer  and  missionary:  b.  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  22  Aug. 
1817;  d.  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  1  /une  1854.  She  was 
the  third  wife  of  Adoniram  Judson  (q.v.) 
whom  she  married  in  1846,  and  at  once  accom- 
panied to  India.  Even  at  this  time  she  had  at- 
tained a  reputation,  as  a  writer  under  the  pen 
name  of  Fanny  Forester.  She  wrote  the  life 
of  Sarah  Hall  (Boardman)  Judson,  second 
wife  of  Adoniram  Judson.  On  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  returned  to  America  in  1850L 
Ill-health  prevented  ber  continuing  her  literary 
labor.  She,  however,  assisted  Dr.  Wayland  in 
writing  the  biography  of  Judson.  Consult 
Kendnck,  A.  C„  who  has  written  her  biography. 
JUDSON,  Frederick  Newton,  American 
author,  lawyer  and  educator:  h.  Saint  Marjj's, 
Qa.,  1845.  Graduating  from  Yale  University 
and  the  Saint  Louis  Law  School  (1871)  he  be- 
came private  secretary  for  Gov.  Gratz  Brown, 
when  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law.  He 
lectured  at  Washington  University  (1903),  and 
was  Storrs  lecturer  at  Yale  (1913).  He  has 
been  counsel  for  the  United  States  on  several 
important  occasions,  and  acquired  a  reputation 
as  a  corporation  lawyer.  Among  bis  published 
works  are  *Law  Practice  of  Taxation  in  Mis- 
souri>  (1900)  ;  'The  Taxing  Power.  State  and 
Federal,  in  the  United  States'  (1902);  <The 
Law  of  Interstate  Commerce'  (1905)  ;  'The  Ju- 
diciary and  the  People>    (1913). 

JUDSON,  Harry  Pratt,  American  educa- 
tor; b.  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  20  Dec  1849.  He 
was  graduated  from  Williams  (^ille^e  in  187'OL 
was  professor  of  liistory  in  the  UniverMlpr  of 
Minnesota  18S5-92,  professor  of  international 
law  and  head  of  the  department  of  political 
science  since  1892  in,  and  president  since  1906 
of,  the  University  of  (3iicagt).  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Education  Board  since  1906, 
and  member  of  the  Rockefeiler  Foundation 
since  1913.  He  was  chairman  of  the  China 
Medical  Commission  1914,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  China  Medical  Board  since  1914.  His 
worits  include  'Caesar's  Army,'  a  study  of  the 
military  art  of  the  Romans   (1888);  'Europe 
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in  the  Ninol«nlli  Century*  (ISW);  'The 
Growth  of  the  American  Nation'  (1895)  ;  'The 
Higher  Education  as  a  Training  for  Business* 
(1896);  'The  Ciovermnenl  of  IlIinQis'   (1900), 

JUDSON,  Sarah  HaU  (Boabduan),  Amer- 
ican missionary  to  Burma :  b.  Alstead,  4  Nov. 
1803;  d.  Saint  Helena,  1  Sept.  1845,  tvhile  on 
way  home  to  United  Stales.  She  married  Rev. 
George  Dana  Boardman  in  1825  and  went  with 
him  to  ihe  Baptist  missionary  work  in  Burma. 
On  the  death  of  Boardman  she  \vas  married 
to  Dr.  Adoniram  Judson  (<f.v.)  in  1834.  She 
helped  the  latter  in  his  religious  and  literary 
labors  and  acquired  such  a  good  knowledge  of 
Burmese  that  she  translated  into  it  numerous 
tracts,  Biblical  selections  and  a  part  of  the 
'Pilgrim's  Progressi'  She  also  made  a  hyrnn- 
hook  in  Burmese  and  supervised  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  Peguan.  Consult 
ier  life  by  Emily  C.  Judson. 


JUEL,  Jena,  j6o1,  yi§ns,  Danish  statesman: 
b.  15  July  1631;  d.  1700.  He  joined  the  suite 
of  Count  Christian  Santiau,  with  whom  he 
visited  Viemia  and  Ratisbon  in  1652,  Five 
years  later  Juel  was  sent  as  minister  to  the 
Polish  court.  Here  he  was  not  successful  in 
deterring  EGng  John  from  making  a  separate 
treaty  with  Sweden.     On  Juel's  ■     <■- 


his  uncle,  Harmibal  Sehested  and  Frederick  III 
was  composed  and  Juel's  prospects  were  en- 
hanced thereby.  As  his  uncle's  representative 
he  negotiated  the  Peace  of  Copenhagen  with 
Charles  X.  From  1660  to  1668  fuel  was  Danish 
minister  to  Sweden.  Grifienteldt,  the  chan- 
cellor, was  a  great  admirer  of  Juel  and  on  two 
occasions  (1672  and  1674)  sent  the  latter  on 
special  missions  to  Sweden  with  the  avowed 
(mject  of  cementing  closer  relations  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark  but  really  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  former.  Juel  admired  his 
chancellor's  policy,  which  aimed  at  the  weaken- 
ing of  Sweden  and  so  forming  a  just  balance 
between  her  and  Denmark.  Juel  desired  by  all 
means  to  avoid  a  war  with  Sweden,  the  latter 
state  being  far  the  superior  of  Denmark  in 
military  strength.  Despite  his  endeavors  the 
unfortunate  Scanian  war  broke  out  in  167S 
and  lasted  for  four  years.  At  its  close  Juel 
was  one  of  the  Danish  representatives  who 
signed  the  peace  treaty  at  Lund.  At  that  con- 
ference he  still  aimed  at  the  formation  of  an 
alliance  with  Sweden  and  aftervrard  followed 
out  this  policy  even  bringing  about  the  marriage 
of  Charles  XI  and  Ulrica  Leorwra,  daughter 
of  King  Christian  V.  In  1680  Juel's  plans  for 
an  amicable  understanding  with  Sweden  were 
Upset  by  the  death  of  Gyllenstjema,  the  Swedish 
Statesman  who  shared  his  views.  In  1697  Juel 
represented  his  country  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  XII  at  which  time  he  concluded  a  new 
treaty  with  Sweden.  Juel  was  the  shrewdest 
diplomatist  of  his  time,  taking  for  his  motto: 
*We  should  wish  for  what  we  can  get.*  He 
was  greatly  worried  over  the  state  of  hiB  coim- 
try  which  he  regarded  as  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Great  Powers,  a  mercy  as  tender  then 
as  now  I  He  opposed  the  establishment  of  an 
elastic  political  system  and  did  all  in  his  power 


to  ^vanee  commerce  and  industry.  The 
emancipation,  of  the  serfs  Jnel  tfaou^t  im- 
practicable and  abotti  the  only  reforms  he 
championed  were  a  few  petty  changes  in  the 
agricultural  system.  He  showed  b tinsel f  a  faith- 
ful friend  by  remaining  steadfast  to  Criffen- 
feldt  in  the  latter's  days  of  adversity.  Consult 
article  *Juel"  in  Bricka,  'Dansk  biografisk 
lexikon*    (Copenhagen  1887  et  scq.). 

TUBL,  jASI,  Nids,  Danish  admiral :  b.  Chris- 
tiana, 1629;  d.  1697.  Going  to  Holland  in  16S0. 
he  served  under  De  Ruyter  and  Tromp  in  the 
war  against  England  and  the  Barbary  states.  He 
also  tougfat  with  allied  Dutch  fleets  against 
Sweden  in  1659,  and  also  in  the  later  war  with 
die  same  c<Mintry  in  1676,  when  being  himself 
in  command  at  the  battle  of  Jassmnnd,  he  de- 
feated, and  swept  the  enemy's  fleet  out  of  the 
■ea  vHh  a  very  much  smaller  number  t>f  ves- 
sels. The  following  year,  with  25  ships  to  the 
Swedish  36,  he  again  obtained  the  victory  at 
the  battle  of  the  Bay  of  Kjoge. 

JUKNGLING,  yiiiig'llng,  Frederick,  Amer- 
ican wood  engraver:  b.  1846;  d.  1889.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  secretary  of 
the  American  Society  of  Wood  Engravers 
(1881).  In  his  art  he  was  one  of  the  most 
consistent  advocates  and  practicers  of  the  new 
American  system  of  wood  engraving  which 
substituted  short  brtjcon  lines,  dots  and  io 
forth  for  the  regulation  long  lines  and  regular 
sweep  of  the  graver.  He  was  a  bold  and  clever 
worlonan  ano  met  with  very  considerable  suc- 
cess. Consult  Weitenkampf,  Frank,  'American 
Graphic  Art'   (New  York  1912). 

JUG,  a  vessel  of  earth,  glass  or  metal,  used 
for  holding  liqiuds  and  characterized  by  haying 
one  fundle  and  a  lip  for  ease  in  pourmg.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  In  slang  the 
term  is  employed  to  denote  a  prison,  and  there 
is  not  wantmg  evidence  that  in  this  latter  sense 
it  is  as  adaptation  of  the  Latin  jug-um,  a  yoke. 
In  the  United  States  the  word  pitcher  has  super- 
seded jug  to  a  great  extent.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  and  the  British  Museum, 
London,  contain  very  fine  examples  of  this  kind 
of  vessel,  in  the  latter  is  a  remarkable,  bronze 
jug  found  at  Kumasi  in  1896,  It  was  made  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  whose  arms 
and  badge  it  bears.  It  is  furnished  with  a  lid, 
handle  and  spout.  The  ewer  is  a  jug  with  a 
broad  lip  and  was  formeriy  in  general  use  at 
table  for  pouring  water  over  the  hands  after 
meals,  a  practice  very  essential  when  we  re- 
member that  table  forks  were  still  unknown. 
Much  variety  in  form  and  design  appears  in 
the  early  specimens,  some  are  balanced  on  three 
feet  and  some  take  the  form  of  animals.  The 
I8ih  and  l9th  centuries  saw  the  production  in 
England  of  pottery  vessels  known  as  'Toby  ■ 
Jugs,*  "Nelson  Jugs,'  etc,  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  stout  old  man  with  a  hat  the  corners  of 
which  form  the  spouts. 

JUGGBRNAUT,   jiig'tr-nat.     See  Jacan- 

JUOGLER  (Old  French,  jangltur,  Latin, 
jocidator,  joker,  jester),  a  skilful  and  dexter- 
ous performer  of  feats  of  different  lands,  in- 
cluding slight  of  hand  (legerdemain).  The 
juggler  is  or  was  to  be  found  in  all  lands.  He 
was  a, favorite  with  the  Greeks  and,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  has  been,   for  centuries,  with  the 
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Japanese  and  Chinese;  ud  ie  has  Iom  been 
an  instimtion  in  India,  Further  India,  Persia 
and  TibeL  The  Aztecs  and  manv  other  Amer- 
ican native  races  had  very  skiUuf  jugglers  who 
seem  to  have  been  frequently  connected  with 
the  religious  or  mythological  beliefs  of  the 
peoples.  Very  skilful  juggJers  formed  one  of 
the  most  striidng  features  of  the  elaborate 
court  entcnainments  of  Momeimna  II,  who 
vras  so  fond  of  this  sport  that  he  had  his  own 
favorite  private  jugglers,  some  of  whom  were 
dwarfs  and  people  otherwise  deformed.  See 
Lecekdeuain;  Fakib;  Fik&-£atebs;  Jongleub. 

JUGLANDAC A,  the  valntit  f amijy,  dicoty- 
ledonods  plants,  native  of  the  north  temperate 
tone.  Uost  of  the  40  or  more  species  of  thij 
family  consist  of  trees,  all  nut-hearing  and  pro- 
ducers of  excellent  wood  for  cabinet  and  other 
work.  The  most  valuable  in  this  respect  is  the 
Uack  walnut  The  best  known  and  most  ex- 
tensive genera  are  the  Juglans  or  walnuts,  and 
ihe  fiicoria  or  hickories.  The  family  is  (fistin- 
guished  by  alternate  compotmd  leaves. 

JUGOSLAVIA,    -.     ,, 

term  sicnifying  the  Southern  Slav  State  ijugo 
comes  from  jug  or  yug,  meaning  south).  The 
word  derives  from  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  country,  and  includes  the  three  branches 
of  a_  single  people  known,  under  the  names  of 
Serbians,  CroatiatB  and  Slovenians,  The  area 
of  the  new  state  is  about  75^00  square  miles 
(nearly  as  large  as  England  and  Scodand  to- 
geiher,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  size  of 
Italy).  Its  boundaries  are  formed  Iqr  the  Adri- 
atic Sea  and  Isonzo  River  on  the  west,  aad 
the  Hungarian  Republic  on  the  north.  On  the 
east  it  is  bounded  by  Rumania  and  Bulgaria, 
and  on  the  south  by  Greece  and  Albania.    The 

Srovinces  included  in  Jugoslavia  are  Serbia, 
tontcnMro,  Macedonia,  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Croatia- Si avonia,  Dalmatia,  Camiola,  Bachka, 
Banat  and  parts  of  latria,  southern  Styria  and 
southern  Carinthia.  The  population  within  the 
border  limits  given  above  is  estimated  at  14,- 
000,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  90  per  cent  are 
Slavs  and  iO  per  c«nt  belcuig  ta  other  nation- 
aiities,  scattered  on  the  borders:  Rumanians, 
Albanians  and  Bulgarians. 

The  first  attempt  at  Jugoslav  unity,  which 
the  European  War  has  consunRDated,  dates 
from  the  9th  century.  Ljudevit  Posavilci 
roused  the  Slavic  people,  fought  the  Franks 
and  assembled  under  his  authoiity  the  Croa- 
tians  of  Pannonia,  the  Slovenes  and  the  Ser- 
bians of  the  Danube  region  (819-22.)  Dur- 
ing a  very  short  time  all  ine  Jugoslav  countries 
situated  between  the  Sava  and  the  Timok  rec- 
ognized a  common  sovereign.  But  this  ephem- 
eral realm  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  Frank 
and  Byzantine  powers.  However,  even  dis- 
counting enemies  from  without,  its  existence 
would  not  have  lasted  long.  Difficulty  of  rtla- 
tionship  and  communication  in  the  Middle 
Ages  prevented  different  parts  of  the  same 
kingdom  from  becoming  acquainted  and  known 
to  each  other.  The  least  natural  obstacle  was 
an  insurmountable  barrier  separating  members 
of  a  single  race. 
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uobition  and  independence  of  their  grand  feu- 
dal chiefs,  for  whom  the  natural  isolation  of 
their  subjects  was  a  necessity;  rivalry  between 
the  two  churches:  the  Catholicism  of  Rome 
and  the  Orthodoxy  of  Byzance,  which  split  up 
and  disputed  over  the  Jtigoslavs  placed  under 
their  two-fold  influence.  But  in  spite  of  all 
these  obstacles,  a  feeling  for  mter'K:ommuaica- 
tion  was  to  be  noted  among  the  southern  Slavs 
every  time  an  idea  of  centralization  agitated 
Europe.  A  Jugoslav  prince  arose  who  tried  to 
realize  the  union  of  Serbs  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
Zvonimir,  king  of  Croatia  (1076-88),  as  also 
Dushan  the  Mighty  (1331-55),  emperor  of  Ser- 
bia, and  Tvrtko  (1351-91),  king  of  Bosnia, 
who  reunited  for  a  little  while  the  three  crowns 
of  Bosnia,  Serbia  and  Croatia. 

From  the  16th  to  18th  century  most  Jugo- 
slav provinces  fell  under  the  TurkiEh  rule,  and 
the  only  link  which  kept  the  southern  Slavs  to- 
gether was  their  language  and  common  litera- 
ture, known  tmder  the  name  of  the  Ragusan 
literature.  The  feeling  of  nadonal  unity  was 
reflected  in  the  writings  of  Ivan  (jundtdic 
YUGOSLAVIA,  a  (1588-1638).  George  Krizanid  (1617-86),  Jovan 
—  c...  17.-.-  ,.'..„  ^[^  (1736-1801).  Urban  Jarnik  (1^4-1844), 
Dosilheus  Obradovic  (1739-1811)  and  many 
others.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  all  these 
writers  and  thinkers,  the  idea  of  southern  Slav 
unity  was  already  widely  disseminated  among 
the  people.  Religious  intolerance  had  lost 
much  of  its  force.  Liberal  and  democratic 
ideas  prevailed  for  the  moment,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality  was  proclaimed.  Not  long 
afterward  the  introduction  of  railroads  facili- 
tated communication  between  the  different 
provinces,  heretofore  divided  by  impassable 
mountains.  From  this  time  onward  the  idea  of 
Jugoslav  unity  showed  itself  not  only  in  th« 
works  and  tliou^ts  of  individual  men  of  let- 
ters but  in  the  great  achievements  of  militant 
nationalism  as  well.  SerHa  emancipated  her- 
self politically  (1804)  and  with  Montenegro 
became  the  centre  toward  which  the  eyes  of 
all  the  southern  Slavs  involuntarily  turned. 
Side  by  side  with  great  political  events  arose  an 
intellectual  movement  of  equal  importance  and 
likewise  lending  strongly  toward  emancipation 
and  national  unity.  The  celebrated  scholar, 
Vuk  Karadni  (1:^-1864),  completely  re- 
formed the  Serbian  literary  language  by  bis 
introduction  of  the  vernacular  into  literature 
as  the  only  fit  and  worthy  vehicle  of  the  writ- 
ten thoughts  of  the  nation.  His  reform  found 
an  echo  in  Croatia  where  Ljudevit  Gai  (1809^ 
72)  and  his  fellow- workers  adopted  the  same 
tongue.  Among  the  Slovene  writers,  Stranko 
Vraz  (1810-51)  and  other  conteinporary  au-r 
thors  epdeavored  _  to  adopt  the  Serbo-Croat 
tongue  as  their  literary  language.  Thus  the 
three  separate  literaturesi  known  before  as  the 
Serbian,  the  Croatian  and  the  Slovenian,  were 
unified  and  have  since  then  formed  one  south- 
ern Slav  literature.  The  mepta!  and  spiritual 
union  between  the  different  branches  of  the  na- 
tion assumed  a  definite  form  and  at  the  end  of 
the  I9th  century  attained  its  full  development. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  the 
■Jugoslav  movement  was  more  intensively  felt 
throughout  all  the  provinces.  In  Serbia  the 
Austrophile  parties  with  the  dynasty  of  Obre- 
novii  were  overturned  in  1903.  In  Croatia  the 
movement  was  marked  by  the  fall  of  the  reac- 
t'lnary    Ban    Khuen-Hedervary,   who    for  20 
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years    had    tyranniied    over    this    sorelv-tried 

eounlry-  Bosnia-Heriegovina  was  freed  from 
the  absolutism  of  its  administralor,  Benjamin 
Kalay,  by  his  death.  In  190S  Dalmalia  rid  her- 
self of  the  obnoxious  rule  of  the  governor, 
Baron  Handel;  and  in  Montenegro  a  constitu- 
tion wa^  introduced.  Soon  after  these  events 
economic  relations  with  Vienna  and  Budapest 
were  discontinued.  Austria-Hungary  annexed 
Bosnia-HerECgovina  (1908), which  action  stirred 
Up  all  the  Jugoslav  people.  The  approach 
of  the  storm  was  felt  more  and  more.  The 
Serbian  national  organiKations  cpeniy  demanded 
the  evacuation  of  the  annexed  country  hy  the 
Habsburgs.  To  justify  its  regime,  Austria  es- 
tablished a  reign  of  prosecutions  and  false 
trials.  She  proposed  to  unite  all  the  Jugoslav 
provinces,  including  Serbia  and  Montenegro, 
tinder  the  Habsburg  sceptre.  The  southern 
Slavs  became  wrought  up  by  such  actions  and 
avowed  vengeance  among  themselves.  In  1912 
the  Balkan  Confederation  was  formed  against 
both  Austria  and  Turkey,  and  Turkish  rule 
subsided  with  the  ending  of  the  Balkan  vrars. 
Whereupon  Austria-Hungary  wanted  to  fill  the 
vacancy  and  to  bridge  over  Austro-Germa-n  rule 
into  Asia  Minor.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
the  government  of  Vienna  induced  the  Bul- 
garians to  break  the  Balkan  League  and  to  sep- 
arate from  the  Slavic  nations,  which  they  ac- 
cordingly did. 

After  the  Sarajevo  tragedy  in  1914,  the  war 
between  Austria  and  Serbia  began.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  Serbia  twice  defeated  the 
Austrian  army,  but  in  191S,  attacked  by  Bul- 
garia in  the  rear,  and  by  the  Austro-German 
forces  to  the  north,  she  succumbed.  The  coun- 
try was  occupied  by  the  enemy  for  three  years. 
In  1918  Bulgaria  was  the  first  of  the  Central 
Powers  to  surrender  to  the  Entente  Powers. 
Whereupon  the  Austrian  army  was  forced  to 
evacuate  not  only  Serbia  and  Montenegro  but 
all  the  other  Jugoslav  provrnces.  National 
councils  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes 
elected  a  central  executive  committee  to  estab- 
lish a  sovereign  Jugoslav  state.  This  conven- 
tion was  held  tn  Geneva  during  November  1918, 
bringing  a  resolution  to  set  up  a  national  gov- 
ernment representing  all  the  Jugoslav  provrnces 
and  preparing  ground  for  the  election  of  a  con- 
stituent assemblj'.  In  Montenegro  a  National 
Assembly  met  in  the  city  of  Podgorica,  de- 
throned its  kin^,  Nicholas,  and  decided  to  join 
the  Jugoslav  union.  The  Allied  Powers,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  the  United  States,  firs*  en- 
couraged the  unification  of  Jugoslavia,  and 
later  on  gave  a  more  definite  form  to  their  rec- 
ognition. On  7  Feb.  1919  the  United  States 
government,  through  its  Secretary  of  State,  is- 
sued a  formal  statement  of  the  following  con- 
tent: "On  29  May  1918,  the  Government  of 
the  United  Stales  expressed  its  sympathy  for 
the  nationalistic  aspirations  of  the  Jugoslav 
races,  and  on  28  June  declared  that  all  branches 
of  the  Slav  race  should  be  completely  freed 
from  German  and  Auslrian  rule.  After  having 
achieved  their  freedom  from  foreign  oppres- 
sion, the  Jugoslavs,  formerly  under  Auslro- 
Hungarian  rule,  on  various  occasions  ex-' 
pressed  the  desire  to  unite  with  the  kingdom 
of  Serbia.  The  Serbian  government,  on  its 
part,  has  publicly  and  officially  accepted  the 
union  of  the  Serbian,  Croatian  and  Slovenian 
peoples.    The  Government  of  the  United  States. 


therefore,  welcomes  the  union,  while  recogniz- 
ing that  the  final  settlement  of  territorial  fron- 
tiers must  he  left  to  the  Peace  Coriference  for 
adjudication  according  to  the  desires  of  the 
peoples  concerned." 
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Mn-ivoY  S.  Stanoyevich. 
JUGULAR  (joo'Ku-l»r)  VEIN,  one  of  the 
large  trunks  by  whioti  the  greater  part  of  the 
blood  that  has  circulated  in  the  head,  face  and 
neck  is  returned  to  the  heart.  There  are  two  on 
each  side,  an  external  or  superficial  and  an 
internal  or  deeper. 


Masinissa.  Micipsa,  his  father's  brother,  and 
king  of  Numidia  after  Masinissa  (149  b.c), 
adopted  him  and  brought  him  up  witn  his  own 
sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal.  Midpsa  did  his 
best  to  conciliate  him,  and  declared  him  joint- 
heir  to  the  crown  with  his  two  sons.  But  after 
the  death  of  Micipsa.  Jugurtha  had  Hiempsal 
murdered  and  drove  Adherbal  from  the  coun- 
try. Adherbal  appealed  to  Rome,  and  after  sev- 
eral Roman  expeditions  into  Numidia.  Jugur- 
tha was  captured  (106  b.c).  led  in  the  triumph 
of  Marius  at  Rcmie,  and  finally  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  wher«  he  was  starved  to  death. 

JUHLKE,  yullce,  Ferdinand,  German  horti- 
culturist: b.  Earth,  Pomerania,  1815 !  d,  1893. 
In  1854  he  became  ro^^al  horticultural  inspector 
in  charge  of  an  experimental  station;  and  four 
years  later  he  became  owner  of  a  private  horti- 
cultural establishment  in  Erfurt,  which  be  ban- 
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91).  Among  bis  numerous  and  inuKirtant 
works  arc  'Gartncrische  Reiseberichte'  (1833)  ; 
'Garienbudi  fiir  Damen>  (18?4,  3rd  editiou)  ; 
'Ucber  die  Slellung  der  Botanik  zur  Land- 
wirl3cha.ft  und  zum  Gartenbau'  (1865)  ;  'Die 
konigliche  Gartnerkhran stall  und  Landesbaum- 


Zimmcr'    (1880,  4tl>  ed.). 

JUIF  BRRANT,  ihw5f  er-an.  Le.  a  ro- 
mance written  by  Eugene  Sue  in  1845.  It  has 
been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope; and  in  English  it  bears  the  title  'The 
Wandering  Jew.'     See  Wandering  Jew,  The. 


juba,  a  native  of  Syria,  whence  it 
duced  into  Europe.  The  fruit  is  blood-red  or 
saffron-ccJored,  with  a  sweet,  granular  pulp. 
The  species  of  the  genus  arc  numerous,  and  of 
sevenu  the  fruit  is  wholesome  and  pleasant  to 
eat,  both  fresh  and  dried,  and  forms  an  article 
of  commerce;  and  in  southern  Europe  it  is 
used  at  table  in  desserts  as  a  dry  sweetmeat. 
Z.  lolus,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  ancient 
Lotojdiagi,  a  shrub  2  or  3  feet  high,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Persia  and  the  north  of  Africa.  Its 
berries,  which  are  about  as  large  as  a  cherry, 
are  collected  for  food  by  the  Atabs  of  Bar- 
bary,  are  made  into  cakes,  and  a  kind  of  wine 
is  sometimes  made  from  them.  Z,  gpina- 
chrisli,  or  Christ's  tkom,  is  said  tt>  have  fur- 
nished the  branches  of  which  Jesus'  crown  of 
thorns  was  made. 

JUJUY,  hoo-hwe',  Argentina,  a  province  sit- 
uated in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  republic, 
between  Bolivia,  and  the  province  of  Salti. 
Nearly  the  etitire  area,  eslimated  at  18,977 
square  miles,  is  occu^ed  by  mountains  in  which 


mercury,  salt,  petroleum  and  asi^lt. 
mountainous  section  is  a  contintiation  of  the 
great  Bolivian  table-land,  and  here  the  climate 
is  cold,  and  the  vegetation  poor.  Fertile  val- 
leys in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  pro- 
duce su^r-cane,  wheat^  tobacco  and  dee.  The 
climate  m  this  portion  ts  hot  and  moist.  There 
are  immense  forests  and  an  abundant  suMily 
of  water.  The  Rio  Grande  de  Jujuy  traverses 
the  province  and  reaches  the  Paraguay,  through 
the  Rio  Bermejo.  In  the  elevated  plateau 
known  as  the  Puna  de  Jujuy  are  two  large  lakea, 
Toro  and  Casabindo,  the  latter  of  which  prO' 
duces  great  quantities  of  salt.    The  pro  '     '  ' 


capital,  also  called  Jujuv,  a  town  of  about  6,000 
inhabitants,  is  connected  by  railway  with  Buenc 
Aires,   and  has   two   banks,   a  custom- house. 


national  college,  a  normal  school  for  girts,  and 
seven  public  schools.  The  population  of  the 
province  is  alxiut  65,000. 

iUKBS,  The,'the  name  given  to  a  funily 
lew  York  State  that  had  an  unusual  record 
of  crime  and  pauperism.  In  1874,  &(r.  R.  L. 
Dugdale,  while  maldng  investigations  in  behalf 
of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  found 
several  of  the  same  family  imprisoned  for  vari- 
ous crimes.  Becoming  interested  in  the  subject, 
he  traced  the  history  of  the  family  dirough 
several  generations;  they  were  dncendants  of 
the  two  sons  of  a  backwoodsman,  called  Max, 
who  married  two  of  the  Jukes  sisters,  one  of 
voi.  16—16 


n.; 


whom  is  known  as  'Marsaret,  the  Mother  of 
Criminals.^  Exact  informatioti  was  obtained  in 
relation  to  709  out  of  the  1,200  descendants 
and  blood  relations ;  of  these,  140  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  crime,  280  had  been  pa  ' 
pendent    upon    public    support,    and 

maioriw  were  of  low  physical  uid  mo._. 

3rd     Consult   Dugdale,   'The  Jukes.' 

JUKES,  Joseph  Beete,  English  geoIogUt: 
b.  near  Birmingham,  ISll ;  d.  1869.  He  became 
geological  surveyor  of  Newfoundlaiid  (1839- 
40) ;  and,  in  1842,  naturaUst  to  H.  U.  S.  Fiy 
engaged  in  exploring  the  east  coast  of  Australia 
and  part  of  New  Guinea.  Four  years  later  be 
did  excellent  work  on  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Groat  Britain  (1846-50);  and  on  that  of  Ire^ 
land;  after  which  he  became  professor  of  gcot- 
ogy  m  the  Koya)  Dublin  Society  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  of  Dublin.  Among  his  num- 
erous published  wotics  are  'Excursions  in  and 
about  Newfoundland^  (2  vols.,  1842) ;  'A 
Sketch  of  the  Physical  Structure  of  Australia? 
(1850);  'Popular  Physical  Geology'  (18S3>: 
'Studenu'  Manual  of  Geology^  (1857),  of 
which  numerous  editions  have  been  issued. 


y  railway  with  Buenos      marrici 


JUKES-BROWN,  Alfred  John,  English 
geologist :  b.  Penn  Fields,  1851 ;  d.  1914.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Geological  Survey  most 
of  his  active  life  (18?4-1902).  He  investigated 
the  upper  cretaceous  rocks  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  geology  of  the  Barbadoes.  Arnold  his 
published  works  are  'Student's  Handbook  of 
Physical  Geology*  (1884)  ;  'Historical  Geology* 
(1886);  'Straitgeographiral  Geology'  (1902); 
'The  Building  of  the  British  Isles'  (18S8>; 
'The  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Great  Britain*  (3 
vols.,  1902). 

jirLG,  yulk,  Bemhard,  German  philolo- 
gist: b.  Rinnlbacb.  1825;  d  1886.  He  was 
educated  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  graduating 
in  1848.  He  became  a  teacher  and  finally  pro- 
lessor  of  classical  philology  at  Lemberg  (1851), 
Cracow  (1853)  and  Innsbruck  (1863),  where  he 
made  a  special  study  of  comparative  i^iilologv 
and  Oriental  folklore.  Among  his  published 
works  are  'Litteratur  der  Grammatikcn,  Lexita 
und  WSrtersammlungen  aller  Sprachen  der 
Erde>  (1847);  'Die  Marchen  des  Siddhi-fciir' 
(1866) ;  'Mongohsche  Marchen'  (1867) ; 
'Ueber  Wesen  und  Aufeabe  der  Sprachwissen- 
schaft'  (1868}  1  'Die  gnechischen  Heldensagen 
im  Wtderschein  hy  den  Mongolen*  0869)  ;  'On 
the  present  State  of  Mongc^an  Researches* 
(1882). 

JULIA,  only  child  of  the  emperor  Augus- 
tus :  b,  39  B.C. ;  a.  14  a.d.  She  was  his  daughter 
by  his  second  wife  Scribonia,  and  was  firs* 
married  (25  B.C.)  to  her  cousin,  the  young  Mar- 
cellus,  and  afterward  to  Marcus  Vipsanius 
Agrippa,  to  whom  she  bore  three  sods  and  two 
daugtoers.  On  A^ppa's  deadi,  in  12  ac^  she 
was  married  to  Ttbenus,  who  left  her  on  ac- 
count of  her  licentiousness.  Augustus  banished 
her  to  Pandataria,  a  desolate  island  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  ultimately  allowing  her  to  live  in 
Rhegium.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Ti- 
berius treated  her  with  great  severity.  She 
died  in  poverty  and  distress.  Her  son,  Agrippa, 
had  been  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  shortly 
before. 

JULIA  DOMNA,  Roman  empress:  b. 
Emesa,'  Syria,  170  a.d.  ;  d  217  a.dl  .  She  was  the 
second    wife    of    the    Emperor    Severus,    and 
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tnother  of  Caraoalla  and  Getet,  and  a  distin- 
guished patroness  of  art  and  science. 

JULIAN,  jooly^n  (FlAvioa  Claudius  Juu- 
ANus) ,  Roman  eitiperor,  sumamed  the  Apos- 
tate :  b.  Constantinople,  17  Nov.  331 ;  d.  26  June 
363.  When  hardly  six  years  old  his  father  and 
several  members  of  his  family  wei'e  murdered 
bv  the  soldiers  of  his  cousin,  the  Emperor 
donstanliuB.  H«  was''bh>Dg1it  up  in  die  Chris- 
tian religion,  studied  philosophy  and  letters,  and 
resided  in  Athens,  where  be  was  induced  to  em- 
brace  Paganism.  Having  received  command  of 
an  army  against  the  Germans,  he  defeated  them 
at  Strassburg  and  drove  them  beyond  the  Rhine. 
He  also  displayed  frreat  talent  as  an  adminis- 
trator in  Gaui,  Tbe  emperor  now  become  jeal- 
ous of  Julian,  and  recalled  his  best  tRHips 
under  pretense  that  he  wanted  to  employ  them 
against  tbe  Persians.  This  order  caused  a  re- 
"bellion  among  the  soldiers,  who  proclaimed 
(heir  leader,  Julian,  emperor  in  March  360, 
in  spite  of  his  own  resistance.  Constantiiis 
.preyed  to  proceed  against  him,  but  soon  after 
died,  and  Julian  was  generally  recogniced  as 
emperor.-  He  be^nhy  putting  a  slop  to  many 
•buses  and  Jifnitiog  tke  ifltnaoi  of  the  court, 
and  was  thus  able  to  remit  to  the  people  the 
£fth  pari  of  all' their  taxes.  He  sought  to  restore 
the  heathen  worship  in  all  its  splendor,  and  on 
that  account  opposed  diri^tianity  as  much  as 
was  in  his  power,  without,  however  persecuting 
the  Chrisl^^s  themselves.  In  363  he  headed 
an  expedition  against  the  Persians  and  took 
several  dties.  He  was  an  able  ruler,  and  had 
also  a .  reputation  as  an  author.  Some  of  bis 
works  l^.ve  come  down  to  us,  including 
speeches,  letters  and  satirical  pieces;  the  Ut- 
ter are  distinguished  f gr  wit  and  humor, .  He 
wrote  also  a  Work  against  the  Christian  reli- 
glion,  of  which  some  extracts  remain.  Con- 
sult Gardner,  'Julian :  Philosopher  and  Em- 
peror' (1895);  Hoffmann,  <Jufianus  dcr  Ab- 
triinnige*  (1830)  ;  Negri,  'Julian  *he  Apostate' 
(1905);  Rendall,  "The  Emperor  Julian,  Pagan- 
ism and  Christianiij-'  (1879). 

tULIAN  (Cesariui),  Cardinal,  churchman: 
-h.  Rome,  1398;  d.  in  or  after  battle  of  Varna, 
10  Nov.  1444.    Bom  of  noble  family  and  edu- 


rapidly,  hnally  beiiu;  made  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Frascaii.  As  president  of  the  Council  of  Basel, 
he  attempted  to  win  over  tfie  Hussites,  after 
having  first  attempted,  unsuccessfully  to  coerce 
them.  He  attempted  to  hold  an  even'  way  be- 
tween them  and  Pope  Eugenins ;  hut  when  he 
found  that  this  was  not  possible  he  became  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Pope.  He  continued 
pi^mment  in  the  negotfations  carried  on  with 
fhe  Eastern  Church  until  Hie  Pope  sent  him 
to  stir  up  a  cru*ade  in  Hungary  against  the 
Turks.  Consult  Jenkins,  'The  Last  Crusader' 
fLondon  1861);  Pastor,  Ludwig,  'History  of 
the  Popes'    (London  1899). 

JULIAN,  George  Washington,  American 
politician:  b.  Ccnterville,  Ind-T^  May  1817;  d 
Irvington,  Ind.,  7  July  1899.  He  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  al  the  age  of  21. 
In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature, 
as  a  Whig,  but  being  a  strong  opponent  of 
ilavery  he  stvered  his  party  connection  With 
the  Whigs  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of 


cated  at  the  University  of  Perugia,  he  became 

nrofessor  of  jurisprudence  at  Padua.     Throu^ 

will  of  the  Pope  he  was_advanced 


the  Fkee  Soil  party  in  1848.  In  1849  be  was 
elected  to  Congress;  in  1652  was  candidate  of 
the  Free  Soil  party  for  Vice-President,  and 
it)  1856  a  delraate  to  tbe  first  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Republican  part^,  where  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  convention  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  organiiation.  In  1860  he 
was  again  ele^rted  to  O^gress,  and  served  con- 
tinuously for  ten  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  committees  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  on 
reconstruction,  on  the  preparation  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment  against  President  Johnson,  and 
on  public  lands,  being  chairman  of  tlie  latter. 
Hs  opposed  any  monopoly  of  the  public  lands, 
was  an  advocate  of  the  homestead  system,  and 
strongly  favored  giving  the  franchise  to  the 
negro.  In  1868  he  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  woman's  suffrage.  In 
1872  he  joined  the  Liberal  Republicans,  and 
after  that  became  a  Democrat;  in  1885-89  was 
surveyor-general  of  New  Mexico-  and  after 
1889  retired  from  public  life.  He  published 
'Speeches  on  Political  Questions'  (1872): 
'Political  Recollections'  (1884);  and  'Life  ot 
Joshua  R.  Giddings'  (1892). 

JULIAN  ALPS,  the  southern  extension  of 
the  Eastern  Alps,  from  the  Venetian  Alps,  on 
die  northeast  of  Italy,  through  Austria  to  the 
neighborfiood  of  Trieste.  The  highest  peak. 
Triglave,  is  9,395  feet.  The  whole  range  which 
is  very  rough  and  bridcen  is  covered  lar^ly 
with  handsome  forest.    Among  them  are  rich 

JULIAN  CALENDAR.  See  Cai^mdar; 
Epoch. 

JULIANNU8  8ALVIUS,  Roman  jurist: 
b.  about  92;  d  about  155  a.b.  He  held  offices 
under  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  and  codi- 
fied Roman  eouity  and  succeeded  in  having  his 
codification  ofnciallv  accepted  and  made  binding 
upon  preetors  and  otner  government  officials.  He 
was  an  extensive  writer ;  but  most  of  our  knowl- 
ed^  of  his  works  is  obtained  through  quota- 
tions from  them  contained  in  the  writings  of 
later  writers.  Consult  Buhl,  'Salvius  Julianus' 
(Heidelberg  1886)  ;  Schanz,  'Geschidue  der  ro- 
miachen  LitteratDr>  (1905). 


Cbapelle.  It  has  some  interesting  old  buildings 
and  modem  sdiools  and  churches.  It  is  a  cen- 
tre of  considerable  industry,  among  its  chief 
manufactures  being  paper,  sugar,  silk  and 
leather.  It  was  once  a  strongly  fortified  city 
and  the  capital  of  a  district  and  an  independent 
duchy.  It  was  successively  in  the  hands  of 
Holland  (1610),  Spain  (1622),  France  (1794- 
1814),  when  it  was  joined  to  Prussia,  Pop. 
abonl  7,000. 

jtJLICHKR,  yu'lOc-f  r,  Guatav  Adolf,  Ger- 
man biblical  audiority  and  scholar:  b.  Falken- 
berg,  1857.  Graduated  from  the  University  of 
Berhn  (1888),  he  became  a  preacher  and  finally 
docent  of  church  history  in  the  University  of 
Berlin  and  later  professor  of  itie  same  subject 
at  Marburg.  Among  his  wotte  are  'EHe 
Gleischnissreden  Jesu*  (1888)  ;  'Einleitung  in 
das  Neue  Testament*  (1994).  This  latter, 
which  is  of  very  real  value,  was  translated  into 
English  by  Janet  Ward  in  1904. 

JULIE  OU  LA  NOUVELLB  HBLOlSB, 
one  of  Jean  J acque  Rousseau's  tno»t  famous 
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wot^.  It  ia  B  novd  of  tbe  senHmental  Idild 
dat  pleftscd  the  reatUng  public  of  his  day  and 
for  a  gennation  later,  when  Goethe  artd  his 
■diool  carried  sentimentahiy  to  the  highest 
^tch  of  art  and  incidentally  of  artificijAty. 
The  story,  which  is  told  in  th«  form  of  love 
letters  which-  passed  between  Julie  d'ptang^ 
■Rd  Sainl-Preux,  her  lover-tutor,  was  'Written 
between  1557  and  1559.  It  therefore  preceded 
by  15  years  Goethe's  famous  'Sorrows  of 
Wewher'  npon  the  ctmception  and  form  of 
which  if  undoubtedly  had  a'  strong  influcoce. 
The  aame  sickly  sentimentality  pervades  both; 
and  in  both  cases  it  is  expressed  in  die  fMin 
of  letters!  Goethe's  work  was  the  culmination 
of  the  ttoiisseau  literary  idea.  All  over  Eutupe 
in  the  original  German  and  in  all  the  lan^a^^ 
of  the  Continent,  people  *sor rowed'  widi 
Werdier,  and  a  wave  of  suicide  swept  over  the 
Uad,  a  l^tevleal  imlteHiftn  Of  the  IraKicexit 
from  this  earthly  sphere  of  action  of'tka  birb 
ot  the  'Sorrows.^  This .  sentimentally  of 
'Johe,'  which  had  so  strongly  afiected  the 
earlier  work  o£  Goetlw  and  the  German  writeis 
of  his  day,  continued  to  retain  a  strong  hold 
upcMi  Eoropeaa  wnterswell  on  paat  the  middje 
of  the  19th  century;  and  in  one  form  ot  an- 
other  it  marks  4he  work  of  the  romantic  writers 
of  this  period.  .It  i^  especially  ooUcesUe  in 
iIm  best  of  the  iii>vels  of  Hugo,  li  was  ftne 
of  tbe  literary  spots  at  wbich  the  realists,  espe- 
cially &ose  of  the  Frenck  school  of  the  latwr 
half  of  the  19tfa  century,  pointed  the  finger  of 

JULIBN,  Alexia  AnastaT,  American  geol- 
ogist: b.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  !3  Feb.  1840.  He 
was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1859,  stttdied 
chemistry  there  for  a  year,  and  in  1860-64, 
while  reflident  chemist  on  the  GukHo  Iduid  of 
Sombrero,  carried  an  a  variety  of  scientific  re- 
searches. He  served  on  the  Midiigan  Geor 
logical  Survey  in  1872  and  on  the  North  Caro- 
bita  Survey  in  137S-78,  but  from  .1865  to  1909 
was  regularly  connected  with  the  School  of 
Uines,  Colum^  University,  as  assistant  ia 
chemistry,  jostructor  in  biology,  and  (1897- 
1911)  curator  of  geology.,  He  retired  in  1911. 
His  writings  include  a  report  on  'Litbology' 
in  the  Micnigan  Geological  Survey's  'Geoloip' 
of  Midij^n'  (Vol.  II,  1872) ;  a  'Microscopu: 
ExaminatioH  -of  Deven  Rocks  from  Ashlaad 
County-  Wis.,"  in  the  Wisconsin  Geological 
Surveys  'Geology  of  Wiscoostn,'  (Vol,  III, 
1880);  "On  the  Geological  Action  of  the 
Humus  Acids,"  in  the  Poceedings  of  the 
American  Association  forthe  Advancement  of 
Science  (1880)  ;  and  "BiiildiiiR  Stones,  Ele- 
ments of  Strength  in  their  Constitntion  and 
Structure,*  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
(1899). 

JULIEN,  zhii-ii-an,  Stanislas  Aignan, 
French  sinologist:  b.  Orleans,  20  Sept.  l709; 
d  Paris,  14  Fetk  1873.  Possessed  of  an  extraor- 
dinary linguistic  faculty,  he  taught  himself 
Greek,  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese 
and  German,  and  in  1823  commenced  the  study 
of  Chinese.  At  the  ond  of  a  year  he  published 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  philosppber  Mcncius. 
Henceforth  ancient  and  modem  Chines*,  TJan- 
ehu,  the  Mongolian  tongues,  and  Sanskrit,  were 
die  subjects  of  exact  and  profound  study.  In 
1832  he  became  professor  of  Chinese  at  the 
CoIIige   de   France;    librarian   at   the    BibKo- 


thique  NMibnal^ 'lS39i-M«mlent-'of' die'col- 
lege,  1855 ;  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honot, 
1863.  His  most  important  ,wor)(9  ape  (Voyages 
des  Perelini  Boudhistcs*'  (1853-58);  'Synta^jc 
nouvelle  de  Langue  chinoise'  (IF 
Julien  was  the  foremost  Chinese  schola: 


JUUSN,  one  of  Cbanentier's  more  racei 

5ras,  first  presented  at  Paris  (4  June  W" 
d  in  New  York  the  following  February. 


olar  of.  h^ 
(4  June  miS, 


JULIBT,  one  of  the  two  leading  characters 
in. Shakespeare's  tragedy  <xf  'Romeo  and  Juliet* 
(a.v.).  Juliet  also  apptarS  in  another  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  'Measure  for  Meksure.* 
'(q.v.),.  as  the  tady  beloved  of  Qaudic. 

JULIUS  I,  Pope:  d.  12  April  352.  He  be- 
came Pope,  in  Febraary  337,  and  was  a  statmdi 
defender  oF  Athanasius,  who,  undef  the  prote<V 
tion  of  Julius,  sought  refuge  in  Rome  egaiim 
the  enmity  of  the  Easiem  prelates:    • 

JULIUS  II,  Pope  (GiULiAiTO  dblla  Ro- 
VEX£);  b.  Albeenola,  1443;.  d.  Rotne,  2L  Feb. 
1513.  Hr  itaa  elevaied  by  his  uncle  Sixtus  IV 
to  the  lapk  of  a  bishdp  and  cardinal  io  Itf  I, 
and  lubdequemly  held  eight  btihoprics  and  tlu 
anchbishopric  of  Avignon,  He  iwis  appointed 
.papal  lente  to  France  in  1480  and  im  lSu3  -was 
cIkimI  P<n>C.  Imme^ateiy  on  his  elevattcai  tb 
tAe  nonti&catle  he  planned  the  complete  rtr 
ettaliltsluaent  of  the  papal  sovereignty  .in  its 
ancient  territory,  and  She.  extinction  of  fot^ign 
doaiiwuitn  aad  influence  in.ltaly.  Refusing  to 
attend  the  Council  of  PiBa  flonvened  by  tlw 
King  of  Fiatme,  be  in  1511  fonnetl  the  "Holy 
L«^e,*  to  which  Spain,  England  tnd  Swit»F- 
UndYrvra  parties.  .Is  1512  ht  *naide«pQn  war 
^»in3t  Louis  Xll,  .and  the  Fifth  Lateran 
Council  was  convokad  tiyhim  in.  tbe  lame  year. 
The  French  dqfeaied  (he  papal  anny,  near 
Ra.Teiina,  but  were  s^n  aiter  driven  out  df 
Italy.  He  wa.s  a  far-sifted  and  pairiptic  sov- 
ereign. Bud.  A  liberal '  and  jndiciDUS  patron  of 
art  and  literature,  Michelamgelo,  Raphael  and 
other  gteat  artists  of  the  time  receiving  com- 
missions fi^m  him.  To  procure  mean^.  for 
btkilding  S°>l>t  Peter's  he  oiilered  the  preaching 
of  indulgences,  which  was  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  Reformation.  Consult  'Life,'  W 
Du  Mesnil  (1873);  Brosck  <Papst  Julius  II, 
und  die  Griindwig  des  KirchenslaaE^^  (1878.). 

JULIUS  III,  Pope  (GicrvAMN)  Maxta  an. 
Uontg)  :  h.  Arezzd,  10  Sept.  1487;  d  Ronle,  23 
March  1655.  He  was  made  archbishop  of  Sl- 
ponto-in  1EI2  aud  of  Pavia  itl  1520  and  wais 
appointed  cardinal  by  Paul  III  in  1536t  He 
to<dc  an  active  part  in  the  <:a(iiiail  of  Trent  as 
papal  legate,  was  elected  Pope  in  1550,  aad  in 
the-' following  year  reopened  the  Ccaincil  of 
Trent,  ^udt  had  been  suspended  for  two  yean. 
He  endeaSrored  to  effect  a  nnton  *id»  the  Nes- 
torians,  and  commissioned  '  Cardinal  Pole  to 
organize,  in  conjunction  with  Mary,  the  reunion 
.ot  England  with  R^ne. 

JULIUS,  Duke  op  Bsumswick,  aGefmaa 
prince  and  ruler;  b.  1528;  d.  1589.  He  SUfl- 
ceeded  his  father  as  Dalre  o^  Brmtswich  in 
1566.  He  made  himself  prominent  in  EnrtqK 
by  reversing  the  Catholic  policy  of  his  house 
and  bscoming  himself  the  backer  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. He  founded  the  Univentity  of  Hclm- 
^tedt  as  a  foil  to  the  great'  Catholic  edudd-. 
tional  tnierests  with  whidi  lie  was  contmdiBg. 
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JULIUS  C-OSAS— JULY 


Scf    CXSAR,    Gaids 

JULIUS  CJESAR.  This  play  was  first  pro- 
ditced  about  1601,  ihou^  not  printed  uatil 
1623  with  the  publication  of  the  first  Folio.  It  is 
in  %  sense  a  contintiation  of  the  historical  plays, 
the  background  of  Rome  being:  substituted  for 
that  of  England.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the 
first  in  the  series  of  great  tragedies.  Based 
upon  the  lives  of  Brutus.  Julius  Ctesar  and 
llark  Antony  in  North's  translation  of 
Plutarch's  *Lives,'  it  is  a  strilbug  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare  closely  fol- 
lowed his  oTiKinal  in  spirit  and  sometimes  in 
language,  while  at  the  same  time  he  ornnized 
this  material  into  a  dramatic  wbole.  If  one 
compares  Plutarch's  text  with  the  play  itself, 
he  can  best  see  the  dramatist  in  the  very  act 
of  dramatic 


In  the  play  we  find  ourselves  in  Rome  abottt 
44  B.C:  we  see  the  Roman  populace  running 
here  and  there  through  the  streets;  we  hear 
the  voices  of  Brutus  and  Antony  in  tiie  fonim 
or  catch  glimpses  of  Cicero  and  Cassius  on  a 
stormy  night ;  when  the  scene  shifts  from 
Rome,  we  see  the  battlefield  of  Phil ippi  —  and 
alon^  with  all  these  men  and  gtuding  the 
destiny  of  events,  we  see  and  feel  Uie  pr^ence 
of  the  mighty  Julius.  The  question  inevitably 
arises  as  to  why  Shakespeare  named  the  play 
after  CKsar,  who  disappears  in  the  middle  of 
the  play.  Unquestionably  die  in^reision  gained 
from  what  he  says  as  well  as  frsm  what  others 
say  about  him  would  not  indicate  that  the 
dramatist  thought  of  him  as  highly  as  passages 
in  other  plays,  notably  'Hamlet,'  'Antony  and 
Qeopatra*  and  'Richard  the  Third,'  would  in- 
dicate. He  is  rather  presented  as  one  whose 
bodily  presence  is  weak  and  whose  mind  is  de- 
clining in  strength  and  in  sure-footed  energy. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  tbe  weakness  rather 
Aan  strength  of  this  character.  But  that  is  not 
all  of  Caisar.  There  may  be  a  sort  of  irony  in 
the  presentation  of  him ;  for  after  his  murder 
the  speech  of  Autony  serves  to  set  him  before 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  as  a  mighty 
spirit  whose  power  was  to  be  sought,  not  only 
in  the  days  of  his  earlier  conquests,  tut  in  the 
drift  toward  imperialism  which  the  conspirators 
tried  in  vain  to  resist,  fimtns  realizes  the 
futility  of  his  efforts  when  he  cries  out  on  the 
battlefield  of  Philipi«,  "O  Julius  Oesar,  thou 
art  mighty  yetl" 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  ^lakespeare's  con- 
ception of  Caesar,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Brutus  is  the  tragic  figure  of  the  play — a  fore- 
runner of  that  group  of  tragic  heroes  so  soon 
to  be  created.  A  student  of  i^ilosophy,  a  lover 
of  books  and  fond  of  the  quiet  domestic  scenes 
which  had  connected  him  with  one  of  the 
noblest  of  women,  and  above  all,  a  devoted 
citizen  with  an  instinctive  Jove  of  the  old  re- 
public, he  is  totally  unfitted  for  the  stirring 
scenes  into  which  he  is  drawn.  His  lack  of 
loiowledge  of  human  nature  makes  him  an  easy 
prey  for  a  more  calculating  man,  while  his  faif- 
mg  to  understand  the  drift  of  history  brought 
iqion  him  and  his  country  tragic  consequences. 
He  is  caught  in  the  tangled  web  of  things.  The 
rare  nobility  of  his  soul  combined  with  his 


tragic  end  raises  the  question  of  the  burden  of 
the  mystery,  the  heavy  and  the  weaiy  woght 
of  all  this  unintelligible  world.  Of  the  other 
characters  of  the  iUy  Marie  Antoay,  Cassius 
and  Portia  are  drawn  with  consummate  art. 
Their  words  have  by  frequent  ouolation  be- 
come so  hackneyed  that  the  reader  is  apt  to 
miss  their  greatness.  Charles  Lamb's  remark 
about  the  frequent  acting  and  reciting  oi 
Shakespeare's  plays  applies  with  special  force 
to  'JuUus  Qesar*;  *The  very  custom  of  hear- 
ing anything  'spouted'  withers  many  a  &ne 
passage.*  Brutus'  speech  to  the  Roman  dti- 
zens  justifying  the  murder  of  Oesar,  Antcmy's 
funeral  oration,  the  appeal  of  Cassius  to 
Brutus,  the  dialc«ue  between  Portia  and  Brutus 
and  Antoiiv's  tribute  to  Brutus  are  among  the 
glories  of  buman  speech. 

Edwin  Uius. 
JULIUS  ECHTBS  VON  HBSPSI^ 
BRONN,  yoo'll-us  ik'ttr  f6n  mfs'pfl-brdn', 
German  Catholic  prelatt :  b.  Mespelbronn  Cas- 
tle, 1545;  d.  1619.  He  received  a  Jesuit  educa- 
tion at  Paris  and  Rome  and  became  the  leader 
of  die  Counter-Reformation  in  his  own  country. 
Owing  to  his  religious  zeal  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Wurzburg  with  princely  powers.  He  set  to 
work  to  eradicate  Protestantism  from  his  see 
by  removing  all  the  Protestant  clerw  and  by 
other  coercive  means;  and  it  was  his  boast 
that  he  had  accomplished  his  aims  and  had 
made  more  than  60,000  converts  to  Catholicism 
in  three  j'ears.  He  founded  schools,  colleges 
and  chantable  institutions,  among  the  most 
notable  of  which  were  Juhus  Hospital  (1579) 
and  the  University  of  Wiiriburg  (1582).  Thus 
be  became  noted  as  one  of  the  most  active  and 
constructive  members  of  the  Catholic  League; 


graduated  in  law  taking,  at  the  same  time,  very 
extensive  studies  in  music  which  he  continued 
after  graduation.  He  began  writing  for  mu- 
sical journals,  and  in  addition  to  musical  criti- 
cisms and  chronicles  he  contributed  short 
stories  to  the  Fratttaii,  the  Monitevr  Uttiversal 
and  other  periodicals.  Among  his  published 
works  are  'La  Musique  et  les  philosotdies  au 
XVIII  4me  si*cle»  (1873);  'Histoire  do 
theatre  de  Mde.  de  Pompadour*  (1874);  'La 
comidie  i  la  cour  de  Louis  XVI'  (1875)  ; 
'Goethe  et  la  Musique'  (1880);  'L'Opera 
secre*  au  XVIII  erne  sJMe.> 

JULY,  the  seventh  month  of  the  calendar, 
which  in  the  Roman  year  bore  the  name  of 
QitinlilU,  as  the  fifth  in  the  computation  of 
Romulus,  even  after  Numa  had  prefixed  Janu- 
ary and  February.  Mark  Antony  effected  a 
change  in  its  name  in  honor  of  Juhus  Qesar, 
who  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  the  month,  and 
thenceforth  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  it  was 
called  Julius.  It  originally  contained  36  days. 
It  is  said  that  Romulus  reduced  them  to  31  and 
Numa  to  30.    Julius  C^sar  fixed  the  number 


month. 

JULY,  Column  of,  a  bronze  column  erected 
on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  Paris.  28  July  1840, 
to  the  'French  citizens  who  fought  for  the 
defense  of  the  public  liberties  on  the  memorable 
days  of  the  27lh,  28di  and  29th  of  July,  1830:* 
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Ml 


names  of  615  victims 

JULY,  Revolution  of,  the  uprising  in  1830 
which  overthrew  the  Bourbon  dynasty  and  re- 
stored the  house  of  Orltens  to  the  throne  of 
France.    This  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the 


since  1814.  Rcvolutiona^  France  was  not  dead 
and  the  democratic  spirit  was  ifar  from  beii% 
smothered.  But  the  rulers  of  the  country 
seemed  to  believe  that  their  own  safely  and 
that  of  the  stable  government  of  the  country 
depended  upon  the  establishment  of  as  much 
arbitrary  nile  and  autocracy  as  could  be 
achieved.  The  Oiurch  and  tlie  extrane  roval- 
ists  were  in  the  saddle;  and  ifaey  pro^sed  to 
make  the  best  of  their  cqtponuiuties  to 
strengthen  their  position  for  all  time  Louis 
XVin  (1814-24),  with  whom  the  restoration 
began,  had  some  little  at»Iity  and  the  advantage 
of  haviDg  a  more  or  less  fixed  golicy  whose 
one  ^eat  objective  was  to  restore  the  yower 
of  his  family  and  to  conaiatcntly  ofEer  opposi- 
tion '  to  the  growd)  of  the  influence  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  To  secure  his  ends  and  bind  the 
nobility  to  himself  he  had  been  forced  to  makx 
a  partial  restoration  of  the  property,  titles  and 
tK>5itioas  of  influoice  of  the  'oiles*  in  the 
face  of  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  at  a 
strong  and  influential  section  of  the  population, 
The  backing  which  the  Church  had  gvven  the 
royal  family  made  the  interests  of  the  sov- 
ereign, the  nobility  and  the  clergy  one  in  com- 
mon. In  order  that  these  common  Interests 
and  objective  might  be  strengthened  by  the 
education  of  the  masses  in  the  right  direction, 
from  the  view  point  of  the  Crown,  all  public 
and  private  instruction  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of.  the  Qiurch,  which  proceeded  to  carry  out 
an  a^ressive  program  which  ran  counter,  at 
every  tunv  to  the  ideas  of  the  strong  revolu- 
tionary and  democratic  part  of  the  population, 
the  natural  and  legitimate  heirs  to  the  senti- 
ments and  aims  of  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
This  ever-growing  revolutionary  body  could 
only  be  kept  from  expressing  itself,  in  a  man- 
ner dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  the  ruling 
house,    by    the    enforcement    of    severe    laws 

Sinst  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
;  Jesuits,  who  had  been  readmitted  to  the 
coimtry  following  the  restoration,  became  very 
active,  not  only  as  educators,  but  as  propaga- 
tors of  royalist  teachings,  all  of  whtdi  were 
radical  and  extreme.  Louis  XVIII  managed 
to  maintain  his  position  as  head  of  the  nation 
in  the  midst  of  many  threatening  dangers.  But 
his  successor,  Charles  X,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated imder  clerical  influence  to  the  most  ex- 
treme  of  royalistic  views,  was  a  man  of  Utde 
.  ability,  weak  will  and  poor  judgment  warped 
by  his  training.  He  was.  therefore,  incapable 
of  judging  of  the  m^^iimde  of  the  dat^ers  by 
which  be  was  snrroimded.  At  the  most  critical 
moment  in  his  career,  when  only  the  coolest 
and  most  liberal  judgment  could  have  saved 
the  situation  for  him,  he  made  his  confident 
and  representative  Count  Jules  Polignac  (9 
Aug,  1829),  the  most  bigoted  royafist  and 
churchman  among  the  French  nobility,  a  man 
who  could  only  see  one  side  of  the  question 
and  that  only  through  his  colored  glasses.  He 
succeeded   in    antagonizing    the  opposition   as 


even  tbe  imwise  and  nndemocfttk  txU  of  ibe 
sovereigns  had  not  done.  The  assemblies  which 
ntet  the  following  year  (March  1830),  both 
upper  and  lower  houses,  demanded  toe  dis~ 
missal  of  the  new  and  actively  royaUst  i 


court  party,  was  the  immediate  prorogation  and 
final  dissolution  of  the  Chambers,  The  nat> 
ural  result  was  that  the  new  election  in- 
creased the  strength  of  the  Anti-royalist  party. 
This  the  Idng  realized  and  he  detennined 
to  anticipate  the  trouble  he  saw  coming  by 
[he  suspension  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
declaring    the    elections    null    and    void    (26 

gy  ISO).  To  make  sure  that  the  next 
ambers  should  not  prove  dangerous  or  ob- 
structive, the  edict  of  dissolution  of  the  new 
Chambers  prescribed  changes  in  the  franchise 
which  practically  restored  arbitrary  govem- 
menL  The  newspa^rs  defied  the  government 
to  carry  out  the  edict  of  the  suspension  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  trouble  r '.  once 
began  in  Paris.  Barricades  were  thrown  up 
everywhere  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city 
and  the  dty  hall  and  Notre  Dame  Cathedral 
were  seized  by  the  revolutionists.  After  three 
days'  fighting  under  Lafayette  and  LaStt^ 
the  revolutionists  held  possession  of  all  ot 
Paris.  Suddenly,  the  king  realizing  the  strength 
of  the  revolution  and  his  own  danger,  with- 
drew his  various  edicts.  But  it  was  already  too 
late  and  be  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  of 
his  own  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux. 
Fearing  the  temper  of  the  revolutionists,  he  fled 
across  the  border.  But  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux 
was  not  destined  to  become  sovereign  of 
France,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  he  was 
the  choice  of  the  late  king.  On  the  night  of 
30  July  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  at  the  call  of  Talleyrand,  one- 
time  minister  of  Napoleon  I,  and  other  prom- 
inent men  of  his  party  who  lud  been  intriguing 
for  some  time  in  his  favor.  He  was  at  once 
made  lieutenant  general  of  the  realm.  But  the 
choice  of  Louis  Phihppe  as  sovereign  was  op- 
posed by  Lafayette,  commander  of  tae  National 
Guard,  and  his  faction,  who  favored  a  republic. 
However,  the  necessity  of  not  antagonizing  the 
powerful  Royalist  party,  and  the  diplomatic 
conduct  of  Louis  Philippe,  finally  won  over  the 
Republicaas  to  a  continuation  of  the  monarchy 
on  a  restricted  and  constitutional  basis,  and 
the  Chambers  bestowed  the  crown  upon  Louis 
Philippe  (7  Aug.  1830).  Although  the  principal 
part  in  the  revolution  had  been  played  by  tiie 
woridngmen  of  Paris,  still  it  was  represented 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  by  the  middle  daises 
who  were  still  royalist  in  sentiment.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  in- 
duced Lafayette  and  the  municipal  committee 
who  were,  like  the  Paris  worlonen,  strongly 
republican,  to  accept  the  compromise  offered  by 
Laffitte,  Thiers  and  the  OHeanists.  But  In  this 
compromise  the  laboring  class  was  singularly 
forgotten,  an  act  which  was  pregnant  wiA 
future  trouble.  According  to  the  agreement 
with  Louis  Philippe  a  new  constittitioo  was 
adopted.  _  This  recogniied  a  property  qualifica- 
tion which_  gave  (he  middle  classes  a  v«y 
strong  voting  power  and,  consequently,  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  But  it  shut 
out  the  laboring  classes,  who  found  that  tfacr 
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ftlll  had'tbetr  bftttto  to  figbt  for  rpolitinl  free 
dotn.  The  Belgian  and  Polish  revohitionary 
norements  vftit  more  or  le»B  directly  the  re^ 
suit  oi  the  success  of  the  July  Revoluiion  in 
Prance.  Consult  Fyffa,  'History  of  Modem 
Europe*  (Vol.  II,  London  1886);  Hsren, 
<Europe  Since  J81S'  (New  York  1911);  Lo- 
<Hsse  and  Rambaud,  'Histoire  g^erale*  (Vol. 
X,  Paris  1898);  Srignobos,  'Political  History 
o*  Enrope  since  1814'  (New  York  1899) ;  RoV 
ituon  and  Beard,  'Defelopment  of  Modern 
Europe*   (Boston  1908). 

JUMBO,  the  name  of  a  large  African  ele- 
phant for  25  years  on  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Zoological  Gardens  in  London.  The  animal  was 
puiThascd  in  1882  by  P.  T.  Barnum  (q.v.), 
American  showman,  for  $10,000,  and  for  three 
years  was  exhibited  in  the  United  States. 
Jumbo  was  killed  in  18S5  by  a  railroad  train 
m  Canada.,  He  was  11  feet  6  inches  in  height 
and  weighed  six  tons.  His  skeleton  is  pre- 
served at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

'  JUMEL,  zhQ'mSl,  Eliza,  American  heiress : 
b.  at  sea,  1769;  d.  i^ew  York,  16  July  186S. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Capet,  and  after  her 
mother's    death    she    was    adopted    by    Mrs. 


with    whom    she 

a  New  York.  There  she  wa5  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  soon  after  her  first  husband's  death 
married  Stephen  Jumel,  who  took  her  to  Paris, 
where  her  social  success  was  as  great  as  in 
New  York.  After  Jumel's  death  she  married 
ilt  61  Aaron  Burr  (q.v.),  from  whom  she  sepa- 
rated soon'  afterward.  Her  home  during  her 
last  years  was  the  famous  Jumet  mansion,  built 
by  Roger  Morris  in  1758,  the  home  of  Mary 
Philipse  Rogers  and  Washington's  head- 
quarters during  the  New  York  campaign.  It 
was  bought  by  Madame  Jumel  in  1810,  and  is 
Mill  preserved,  its  site  being  the  Roger  Morris 
Park,  New  York,  which  was  opened  28  Dec. 
1903. 

JUMET,  iooh'ma',  a  town  in  Belgium,  about 
three  miles  northwesl  of  Charteroi.  It  is  the 
qentre  of  numerous  industries,  including .  iron 
and  coal  mines,  smelters,  foundries  and  glass 
faclories.    Pop.  about  30,iMa 

JUMILLA,  hoo-me'lya.  a  city  in  Uurdai 
Spain,  OD  the  river  Jua,  35  miles  northwest  of 
the  aiy  of  Murcia.  It  is  the  centre  of  vine- 
yards and.  fruit  orchards,  and  possesses  a  few 
industries,  among  them  being  soap,  cognac  and 
wine  factories.    Pop.  about  20,000. 

JUHNA,  or  JAMNA  (Sanskrit  Yauona). 
a  nver  of  India  which  rises  in  the  Himalayas, 
at  the  height  of  10,849  feet.  It  flows  in  its 
upper  course  in  a  generally  southwest  dtrectirm, 
then  bends  to  the  southeast  and,  passing  the 
cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  falls  into  the  Ganges, 
of.ivhkh  it  is  the  chirf  tributary,  at  Allahabad, 
aftw  a  course  of  860  miles.  Important  irriga- 
tion works  derive  their  supply  of  water  from' 
this  river. 

JUMPERS,  a  chss  of  religionists  who  mani- 
fest their  devotion  and  feeling  by  jumping  from 
the  ground  during  the  time  they  are  assembled 
fo*  worship  and  exhortation.  Thty  are  said 
to  have  originated  in  the  Methodist  congrega- 
tknis  of  Wales  during  the  preaching  of  Whit- 


field (1760).  Tfaey  were  also  caUed  ■Barken* 
from  the  incoherent  ^ttural  sounds  they  ut' 
tcred  during  their  excitement.  .Tb^  ftill  qxist 
in  some  parts  of  the  eastern  Stales,  having 
emigrated  to  America  aftar  being  repudiate 
by  English  M«thodJsts. 

JUMPING  BEANS,  the  fruits  of  certain 
euphorbiaceoiu  plants  of  the  genius  SebasHana, 
infested  with  the  larvte  of  certain  small  moths 
{Carpacapta  salHtaiu  and  Grapkolitka  lebat- 
iituut),  which  by  their  movements  make  the 
capsulea  roll,  and  even  jump  as  if  alive.  The 
larva  spin  cocoons  in  the  capsules,  a  large  part 
of  the  interior  of  which  they  have  devoured, 
and  when  ready  to  emerge  as  adults,  push  open 
a  previously  cut  circular  door  \rtridi  has  been 
held  shut  ay  silken  threads.  Several  species 
are  found  in  Central  Aineriea  and  Mexico, 
where  they  are  called  "broncho  beans.* 

JUMPING  FISH.    Sec  Mub-Skippek. 

JUMPING  FROG  OF  CALAVERAS, 
The  Celsbrated,  one  of  the  earliest  works  of 
Mark  Twain.  It  was  published  in  the  Cali- 
fomiOH  and  attracted  considerable  aOention  to 
the  author,  since  it  was  at  once  taken  up  by 
the  genei^l  public  as  a  iilecC  of  good  huuMrous 
writing.  It  made  its  way  into  recitation  books 
and  was  widely  read  on  pnUic  and  private 
stages  by  elocutionists  and  other  public  readers. 
It  was  also,  widely  quoted. 

JUMPING  HARE,  or  SPRINGHAAS,  a 
jerboa-like  animal  (Pedetes  eager)  of  South 
Africa,  as  lar^e  as  a  hare,  and  much  resembling 
one,  which  is  now  set  apart  in  a  family 
(PedeHda)  by  itself.  It  will  leap  25  or  more 
times  its  own  length  and  where  numerous  does 
great  damage  at  night  to  growing  crops. 

JUMPING  MOUSE.    See  Jexboas. 

JUMPING  PLANT  LOUSE,  an  insect 
belonging  to  the  PsylUda  family.  It  receives 
its  name  on  account  of  its  prowess  as  a  jumper. 
The  majority  of  (he  members  of  this  family- 
pass  their  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  various  kinos 
of  vegetation.  Some,  however,  live  in  gulls. 
The  adults  sleep  through  the  winter,  but  be- 
come very  active  with  the  return  of  warm 
weather  when  breeding  begins,  resulting  in  sev- 
eral successive  families  during  the  season. 

njHPING  SHREW,  a  curious  little  ani- 
mal of  Africa,  one  of  the  insecUvora  of  the 
Elephant-shrew  family  (,M»croscelida),  whicii 
has  very  lar^e  bindquaiters  and  moves  by  le)q»- 
ing  like  a  jerboa.  They  inhabit  rocky  and 
desert  placet,  remain  in  holes  and  biding  i»laces 
during  the  day  and  go  ahroad  at  ni^t  in  scardt 
of  insect  food.  The  best  known  perhaps  is  the 
Cape  jumping-shrew  of  South  Africa  {Macro- 
Jcrtiditi  typitttt),  which  is  tawny  brown,  about 
five  inches  in  letigtfa,  has  a  long,  flexfUe 
proboscis  and  a  long  naked  tail. 

JUMPING  SPIDERS,  small  spiders  of  the 
family  Attida,  which  dwell  in  low  vegetation, 
and  are  exceedingly  agile.  They  are  usually 
short  and  stout  in  form,  rarely  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  are  often  brightly 
colored,  especially  in  the  tase  of  the  males, 
which  take  curious  attitudes  in  order  to  dis- 
play their  ornaments  to  the  females.  Consult 
Emerton.  'Common  Spiders  of  the  United 
States)  (1902). 
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JUNAGAJtH,  joo'ni-gflr',  a  n&tive  Gujant 
state.  Kathiawar  peninsula,  Bombay,  India, 
The  surface  of  the  country  which  contains  an 
area  of  3,284  square  miles,  is  comparattveiy 
level,  except  to  the  north  where  it  is  broken  hy 
hills  (Gimar),  the  highest  of  which  rise  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  sca-leveL  Its 
capital  bears  the  same  name  as  the  state,  Sinca 
1808  the  interests  of  Jnnagarh,  which  ranks  as 
a  first  class  native  Btat&  have  been  cloieiy  ideiv- 
tified  with  those  of  me  British.  Among  its 
products  are  cereals,  sugar  cane,  rice  and  cot- 
ton. Consult  'The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  In- 
dia>   (Oxford  1906), 

JUNAGARH,  capital  of  the  state  of  the 
same  name  (q.v.),  inSombay,  India.  It  is  pit.- 
turesquely  situated  on  the  Rajputana  Railway, 
about  45  miles  north  of  Verawal.  The  city 
possesses  fortifications  built  in  1472,  and  a  very 
ancient  fortress  said  to  date  back  to  250  B.C. 
Among  its  modem  buildings  are  the  palace  of 
the  Nawab,  hospital,  public  Kbrary  and  College 
of  Arts.  Pm).  36,000.  Consult  Burgess,  'The 
Antiquities  of  Culch  and  Kathiawar'  (London 
1887)  ;  'The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India*  (Ox- 
ford 1906). 

JUNCO,  a  genus  of  slaie-colored  and  white 
sparrows,  present  in  the  United  Slates  mostly 
in  winter.     See  Snowbirds. 

JUNCOS,  hoon'kos,  a  town  and  district  in 
the  eastern  end  of  Porto  Rico.  Both  are  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  tropical  fruits,  to- 
bacco and  sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of 
the  products  of  the  latter.  Popfllation  «!■  tht 
distnet  about  14,000;  of  the  town  about  5,000. 

JUNCTION  CITY,  Kan.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Geary  County,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Republican  and  Smolo'  Hill  nvers,  135  miles 
west  of  Kansas  City;  and  on  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Texas  and  the  Union  Pacific  railroads. 
The  two  rivers  here  form  the  Kansas  River, 
and  make  an  important  shipping  point  for  grain, 
flour,  live  stock  and  limestone.  It  contains 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  glove,  cigar,  sheet 
metal,  cement-block  and  harness  factorias,  and 
flour  mills  and  lumber  yards.  A  govemmetX 
nulitary  post,  Foit  Riley,  is  k>c*tcd  t^ree  miles 
east  of  the  city.    It  was  settled  in  185S  and 
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JUNB,  Jeonie.  See  Croly,  Jane  C. 
JUNG,  the  sixth  month  in  the  calendar.  The 
etymology  is  uncertain.  Voasius  gives  thrc* 
.  etymoloeies  of  the  name  —  one  from  Juno;  an- 
other from  junga  (to  join),  referrmg  to  the 
union  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines  under 
Romulus  and'Titus  Tatius;  a  third  from  /um- 
iorei  (the  youn^  men),  Romulus  having  beeii 
said  to  have  assigned  the  month  of  May  to  the 
elders,  and  that  of  June  to  the  younx  men, 
when  he  divided  the  people  into  these  two  greet 
classes,  the  former  to  serve  in  counsel,  the  lat- 
ter in  war.  The  name  has  also  been  traced  to 
Junius  Brutus,  the  first  consul  It  consisted 
originallv  of  26  days,  to  which  it  is  said  Rom- 
ulus adaed  four,  and  Numa  took  away  one. 
Jtdius  Oesar  again  lengthened  it  to  30  days, 
and  it  has  ever  since  remained  unaltered. 

mNE  BEETLE,  or  FIG-EATER,  a  green 
and  brown  beetle  (Allorkina  nitida)  of  the 
family  Scarabaida  common  in  the  central  and 


southern  Unitad  States.  The  adults  offen  «at 
figs,  poaches,  small  fruits,  com,  etc.  The  larvat 
are  white  grubs  which  resemble  their  northern 
relatives  (^ee  May  Begtu),  but  axe  far  less  in? 
jurious  since  they  normally  feed  upon  decaying 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  and  not  on  living 
roots,  of  plants.  The  adnits  may  be  4«oy«d 
away  from  riue  fruit  by  placing ' little  piles  a{ 
decaying  fruit  within  (hctt  reach :  liut  suce 
they  are  probably  beneficial  they  should  not  bn 
dCEtroyedl  .  i         . 

JUNE  BERHY.    See  Kwajcscmta. 

JUNE  BUG.    See  May  Beetle. 

JUNE  GRASS.  See  Blue  (aass;  GRASSCf 
IN  THE  United  States. 

JUNEAU,  jo6-n6',  Laurent  ,  Solcimoif, 
American  pioheer;  b.  L'AssuinpiionMrish,  neat- 
Montreal,  Canada,  9  Aug.  l793;  d  Shawano, 
Wis.,  14  Nov.  1856.  He  emigrated  to  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  and  thence  in  1818  to  Milwaukee, 
where  he  was  active  in  trade  with  .ftve  Indians. 
He  was  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  stated,  (he 
first  white  settler  on  the  site  of  Milwaukee.  A 
grant  of  considerable  land  had  there  been  made 
by  the  Indians  to  one  Mirandeau,  a  previous 
resident,  and  of  this  grant,  J^uneau,  oa  Miran- 
deau's  death,  secured  possession.  Juiieau  made 
the  first  survey  of  Milwaukee  village,  was  its 
first  postmaster  and  president,  a^  the  fifst 
mayor  of  the  subsequent  city.  On  ground  prcr 
sented  by  him,  he  helped  to  build  the  first 
court-house  iii  the  State.  For  years  he  was 
agent  for  the  American  Fur  Company.  A 
hercHc  staiiue  of  him  was  jtlacedin  JuiMau  Park, 
Milwaukee,  in  1884. 

JUNEAU,  Alaska,  dty  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict, on  a  oromotory  between  the  Taku  Rivef 
And  Lynn  (Snal,  opposite  Douglas  Island,  about 
100  miles  north  of  .Sitka,  It  was  settled  in  1830, 
is  incorporated,  and  has  been  selected  by  Con- 
gress as  rfie  capital  of  Alaska.  From  its  situa- 
tion in  the  mining  region  it  has  become  a  centre 
of  trade  in  outfitters  articles  and  general  sup- 
plies; while  its  exports,  including  gold,  furs 
and  other  products  of  Alaska,  have  gtown  to  a 
considerable  commerce.  Among  the  manufac- 
tories are  iron-wodcs,  b'eweriee,  uwn^Sr  dgar 
factories  etc  In  the  vicinity  are  the  TTMd^ 
well  gold  mine  and  the  Silver  Bow  mina.  Vil- 
lages of  the  Auk  and  Taku  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  of  interest  to  tourists.  At  Jooeau 
are  located  the  Territorial  Legislature  and 
courts,  and  Foderai  officials.  Its  public  schools 
are  well  conducted,  there  are  several  churches* 
hospitals,  newspapers,  a  fire  deparlihent,  police-, 
drainage,  and  waterworks  and  electriclight  sys- 
tems. These  and  other  public  improvements 
give  it  all  the  essential  tonvenieuces  of  a  pioi 
ern  American  city.  '  Cable  service  is  esiab- 
lishcd  here.  Steamship  lines  connect  it  with 
Seattle,  Sitka,  Skagwav,  and  ail  parts  of  the 
Copper  River,  Prince  William  Sound,  Cook  In» 
let,  and  Unalaska.  Over  $60,000,000  of  gold 
have  been  mined  in  the  Juneau  region  and  there 
is  room  for  even  greater  development.  Consult 
Greely,  A.  W..  'Handbook  of  Alaska'  (New 
York  1914).  The  population  is  estimated  at 
about  4,000 

JUNG,  zhiib'.  Henri  FOix  Theodore, 
French  writer  and  military  man;  b.  Paris,  1833: 
d.  1896.  educated  for  the  army  he  entisreu 
upon   a  mditary  career  on   graduadon  froa 
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Saint  Cyr  in  18S3.  After  spen<liuf[  five  years 
in  the  artillery  in  Africa  and  taking  part  in 
the  campaign  in  Italy,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  war  council    {1869).    He   fought  through 


the   Franco-Prussian   War;    became   brigadier- 
general   in   188?   and   Governor  of   DunJcirk, 


position  he  resigned  in  1891.  He  frequently 
wrote  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Mnstapha.* 
AmonE  his  published  works  are  *Le  depot  de 
la  guerre'  (1872)  ;  <La  r^uUique  el  I'armie' 
(1872);  'La  v^rite  sur  le  masque  de  fer> 
(1873);  'France  et  Rome*  (1874);  'Bonaparte 
et  son  temps'  (1881)  ;  'Luden  Bonaparte  et 
ses  memories'  (1883)  ;  tSography  of  Dubois- 
Cranc^  (1884). 

JUNG,  yiJng,  JUNGE,  or  JUNGIUS, 
Joachim,  German  naturalist:  b.  Lubeck,  1587; 
3.  1657.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Giessen  (1609-14).  He  received  his  doctor's 
degree  in  medicine  from  Padua  in  1618. 
He  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Ro- 
stock in  1625  and  rector  of  the  Hamburg 
Johanneum  (1628-40).  He  was  one  of  the  first 
consistent  students  of  the  natural  sciences  more 
particularly  physics,  entomology  and  botany. 
He  attempted  to  make  a  classification  of  pJants 
by  genera  and  species  and  to  provide  nomen- 
clature. Consult  Goethe,  'Fragmente  fiber 
Jungius'  (Stuttgart  1850);  Martini  Fogetii, 
'Memoria  J.  Jungii'  (Hamburg  1657)  ;  Av6- 
Lallemant,  'Des  Dr.  Jungius  BriefwechseP 
(Lfibcck  1863);  'Das  Leben  des  Dr.  Jungius' 
(Breslau  1882). 

JUNG,  jung,  Sib  Salar,  East  Indian  prince: 
b.  1829;  d.  1883.  He  came  of  a  notable  family 
and  he  became  Premier  of  the  Deccan  in  1853. 
He  was  faithful  to  the  government  during  the 
Indian  mutiny  (1857-58):  thus  his  relations 
with  the  British  continued  to  be  very  cordial. 
He  proved  an  excellent  ruler  and  succeeded 
in  organizing  the  country  and  government  coni- 
mitled  to  his  care.  Much  attention  was  paid  to 
him  by  the  British  public  on  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  1876,  when  he  was  knitted  with  the 
order  of  Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the  Star 
of  India. 

JUNO  BAHADUR,  bi-hfi'diir.  Sir  Mm- 
hanjah.  East  Indian  ruler:  b.  1816;  d.  1877. 
After  holding  various  important  offices,  he  be- 
came Prime  Minister  of  Nepal.  Several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  assassinate  him ;  but  he 
succeeded  in  getting  the  better  of  his  enemies, 
of  becoming  practicaly  an  absolute  ruler  and  of 
establishing  order  throughout  his  domains.  He 
supported  the  British  during  the  Indian  mutiny 
(1857-58). 

JUNG-DBUTSCHLAND,  more  properly 
DAS  JUNGE  DEUTSCHLAND,  a  literary 
and  political  movement  in  Germany  culminating 
in  1835,  and  not  related  with  the  simultaneous 
and  more  important  movements  known  as 
Young  Italy  and  Young  Europe.  There  never 
was  much  organization  or  consultation  between 
the  writers  composing  it  (Heine,  Laube,  (juti- 
kow,  Mundt,  Wienbarg),  but  they  were  con- 
nected by  the  similarity  of  their  aims  and 
methods,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Bundestag 
at  Frankfort  in  1835  (having  read  a  deuuncia- 
tton  of  these  men.  written  by  Wolfgang  Men- 
lel),^  issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  circulation 
of  all  past  and  future  writings  of  the  five  men 
concerned,  and  rfiaracteriicd  their — —  — ■ 


•Jung-Dentschland,"  a  term  first  used  by  Wien- 
barg in  his  '.Cschetische  Feldztige.'  Basing 
their  principles  on  stimulus  received  from  re- 
cent emancipated  French  writers,  these  Young 
C^rmans  opposed,  in  a  literary  way,  the  political 
reaction  in  (Jermany.  the  predominant  tend- 
encies in  literature,  and  the  sectarian  Cihris- 
tianity  of  their  day.  Both  Jesuitism  and  Prot- 
estant orthodoxy  were  then  very  strong  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  these  infiuences  the  Young  Ger- 
mans opposed  the  socialistic  tendencies  ema- 
nating from  the  French  July  Revolution  (1830). 
Their  chief  abject  was  to  rcinvigorate  both 
State  and.  Church  by  the  injection  of  an  esthe- 
tic culture,  thus  making  both  institutions  more 
accessible  to  larger  outlooks>  Soon,  however, 
the  free  unfolding  of  the  individual  character 
became  their  principal  goal.  State  and  Church 
came  to  be  re^rded  as  mere  hindrances,  and 
national  affiliation  was  considered  to  be  a  base 
ideal,  in  no  way  comparable  with  (Goethe's  ^reat 
conception  of  a  worid  literature  (Welthller- 
atur).  The  immediate  demands  of  the  Youi^ 
Germans  included  an  emancipation  of  the  Jews 
and  complete  freedom  for  women.  Consnlt 
Houben,  H.  H.,  'Jungdeulscher  Sturm  und 
Drang'  (Leipiig  1911)  ;  Bloesch,  H.,  'Das 
junge  Deutsdiland  in  seiner  Beziehung  zu 
Frankreich' (Bern  1903) ;  Proelss,  Johann.  'Das 
junge  Deutschland'  (Stuttgart  1892)  ;  Brandes, 
(}eorg,  'Das  junge  Deutschland'  (Leipzig  1891). 
Jacob  Wittmeu  Habtmann. 

JUNGBUNZLAU,  yung-bunts'lau,  Bohe- 
mian town  on  the  Iser  30  miles  northeast  of 
Prague,  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  and 
the  new  towns.  Among  the  activities  of  the 
city  are  factories  for  tne  making  of  earthen- 
ware, glass,  woolens,  textiles,  carriages,  car- 
wheels,  liquors,  candles,  soap  and  siarci. 

JUNGFRAU,  yoong'frow  (Ger.  "virgin,"  or 
"maiden"),  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
Bernese  or  Helvetic  Alps,  on  the  frontiers  be- 
tween the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Valais,  12  miles 
southeast  of  Interlaken.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  mountain:  in  Switzerland;  height 
13,670  feet.    It  was  first  ascended  in  1811. 

JUNGFRAU  VON  ORLEANS,  Die  (The 
Maid  of  Orleans),  one  of  Schiller's  most  noted 
tragedies  which  was  finished  in   1801. 

JUNGHANS,  yoong'hans,  Sophie,  German 
novelist :  b.  Cassel,  3  Dec.  1845 ;  d.  1907.  She  he- 
came  well  known  by  the  publication  of  "Kathe, 
the  Story  of  a  Modem  Maid'  (1876).  Later 
works  of  hers  are  'The  House  of  Eckberg,' 
a  study  of  life  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ■ 
(1878)  ;  'Die  Erbin  wider  Willen'  (1881)  ;  'Die 
Gaste  der  Madame  Saijtines'  (188*)  :  <Der 
Bergrai'  (1888);  'Zvrai  Briider'  (1889):  'Zu 
rechter  Zeit'  (1892)  ;  <Um  das  Gluck'  (1896)  ; 
'Junge  Leiden'  (1900);  'Hymen'  (1902); 
and  posthumously,  'Wise!'  (1908);  '(^rfibde' 
(1908);   'Der  gerailbte  Schleier'    (1910). 

JUNGLE  BOOKS,  The,  that  is  to  say,  the 
two  volumes  entitled,  'The  Jungle  Book'  and 
'The  Second  /ungle  Book,"  in  which  Rudyard 
Kipling  has  collected  most  of  his  stories  wherein 
animals  are  leading  actors,  were  originally  pub- 
lished 2  Tune  and  16  Nov.  1894,  The  first 
volume,  ^The  jungle  Book.'  narrates  in  nine 
magical  t^es  the  history  of  Mowgti,  reared 
from  babyhood  in  the  iungle  by  fostering 
wolves  >-  now  he  is  adopted  as  one  of  die  wolf- 
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pack,  how  he  is  instracted  and  befriended  hy 
Baloo  the  wise  bear,  Kaa  the  i^thoD  and  Bag- 
lieeia  the  black  paather,  how  he  is  rescued 
from  the  Bandar-Lc^  or  Uonkey  People,  how 
be  sUys  Shere  Khan,  (he  tiger,  how  he  be- 
comes Ac  adcuowledged  master  of  the  jun^l^ 
and  finally  how  he  returns  ta  his  own  land, 
yet  still  remains  in  touch  with  the  iungle- 
dwdlers.  The  collection  ia  diversified  by  inter- 
ludes in  verse,  such  as  *The  Law  of  the 
Jungle'  and  the  "Road-Soog  of  the  Bandar- 
Lo^  which  accentuates  the  satire  embodied  in 
the  description  of  the  boastful,  scatterbrained 
Uonkey  Folk.  'The  Second  Jungle  Book'  con- 
tains seven  stories,  among  them  that  of  "Rikld- 
Tikki-Tavi*  the  mongoose,  ■Toomai  of  the 
Elephants,"  «The  Undertakers'— which  is  con- 
cerned with  three  sinister  scavengers,  the  croco- 
dile, the  jackal  and  the  adjutant  crane, —  and 
'The  Miracle  of  Pnrun  Bnagat,*  a  b^utiful 
tale  of  an  old  recluse  and  the  beasts  that  loved 
him.  "To  those  who  read  between  the  lines,* 
says  Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  °the  Jungle  Books 
are  far  more  than  a  new  childhood  classic 
They  are  the  life  of  modem  In<tia,  told  in 
allegory,  and  in  Kaa  and  Bagheera  and  all  the 
rest  we  bave  the  types  of  native  life,  with  its 
slored-up  wisdom  of  old,  primeval  instincts,  its 


vincing.  They  act  and  talk  —  when  they  do 
talk, —  in  accordance  with  their  animal  char- 
acteristics, and  never  give  the  impression  that 
they  are  humans  masung  in  fur,  feathers  or 
scales. 

Abthur  Guiteihan. 

TUNGLE-CAT,  or  CHAUS,  the  commcn 
wildcat  of  India  (Felii  chaui).  It  is  26  inches 
long  in  head  and  body,  has  a  short  tail,  reach- 
ing only  to  the  heel,  and  is  yellowish  eray,  more 
or  less  dark  and  unspotted,  tinged  with  reddish 
on  the  sides,  marked  bv  a  dark  stripe  from  the 
Qres  to  the  muExle,  and  witii  reddish  black  ears 
slightly  tufted.  Another  Indian  *jungle-cat*  is 
the  handsome  F.  omala,  which  is  profusely 
spotted;  it  dwells  in  the  desert  regions  of  the 
Northwestern  provinces.  Both  these  cats  arc 
said  to  interbreed  with  domestic  cats,  and  thus 
no  doubt  long  ago  influenced  ^e  varieties  of 
the  tamed  stock. 

JUNGLE-FEVER,  a  severe  variety  of  re- 
mittent fever,  prevalent  in  the  Fiast  Indies  and 
other  tropical  regions.  Jt  is  characterized  by 
the  recurrence  of  paroxysms  and  of  cold  and 
hot  stages.  The  remissions  occur  usually  in 
the  morning  and  last  from  8  to  12  hours,  the 
fever  being  mostly  typically  developed  at  nighL 

JUNGLE-FOWL,  the  English  book-name 
of  a  genus  of  idieasants,  the  sourre  of  domestic 
fowls,  chanKterized  by  a  fleshy  frontal  comb 
and  wattles  and  the  peculiarly  laterally  com- 
pressed tail  with  its  long,  drooping,  curved 
feathers.  This  genus  (Callus)  is  represented 
by  several  species  in  southern  Asia,  especially 
India  and  the  Matiy  and  Philippine  Islands. 
The  common  jungle-fowl  (Callus  gallus  or  fcoii- 
kiva)  is  especially  noteworthy  as  the  original 
slock  of  our  bamyard  fowls.  The  wild  birds, 
which  are  guite  comn>on  in  oillivattd  parts  of 
central  India  and  about  the  bases  of  the  Hima- 
layas up  to  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  closely  re- 
semble some  of  the  varieties  of  game  cocks  and 
hens.    The  sexes  differ  as  in  the  domestic  birds 


in  si>e,  character  of  tail  feathers,  combs,  wattle, 
spurs  and  color.  AIthoi:gh  naturally  living  in 
Bocks  in  the  jungles  and  forests,  these  haunts 
are  often  forsaken  for  the  purpose  of  feedii^ 
upon  grain  in  the  cultivated  fields.  They  run 
with  great  speed,  are  tolerably  good  flyers  and 
roost  in  trees.  The  cock  crows  aiid  the  hen 
clucks  and  cackles  much  as  domestic  fowls  do. 
In  the  wild  state  the  jungle-fowl  is  said  to  be 
monogamous;  eggs  to  the  number  of  10  or  12  are 
laid  in  a  simple  depression  in  the  ground  lined 
with  leaves  and  grass.  Consult  Darwini  'Ani- 
mals and  Plants  under  Domestication' ;  Teget- 
meier,  *Ibis'  (I89I) ;  and  Blanford,  'Fauna  of 
British  India.' 

In  Australia  this  name  is  often  given  to  the 
mound-birds. 

JUNGUAHN,  yoong'mSn,  Jozef  Jakob, 
Czech  philologist  and  literary  man:  b.  Hudlitz, 
Boheraiaj  17/3 ;  d  1847.  Graduated  from 
Prague  in  law  and  ^itosophy,  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  gymnasium  at  Leitmeritz  (179^ 
1815);  and  in  the  same  capacity  at  Prague 
(1815-35).  He  was  rector  for  the  following  10 
years.  He  attempted  to  awaken  the  Czech  spirit 
of  nationality  and  to  interest  the  people  as  a 
whole  in  their  national  language,  to  prove  the 
literary  capacity  of  which  he  made  translations 
from  English,  French  and  German,  among  his 
translations  being  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost>^ 
Chateaubriand's  'Atala,'  and  Goethe's  'Her- 
mann and  Dorothea.'  His  original  work  con- 
sisted of  'A  History  of  Czech  Literature  and 
Language'  and  a  dictionary  of  the  Czech  lan- 
guage. His  influence  for  good  was  very  pow- 
erful on  his  own  language  and  his  help  to  phi- 
lology very  considerable. 

JUNIATA,  joo-ni-at'i,  iborough  in  Blair 
County,  Pa.,  close  to  Altoona  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railway.  Among  its  industrial  establish- 
ments are  railway  repair  shops  and  silk  mills. 

Pop.  6,ooa 

JUNIATA,  joo-nl-at'a,  a  river  of  Pennsyl- 
vania formed  at  Petersburg,  about  six  miles 
northeast  of  Huntingdon,  near  the  centre  of  the 
State,  by  two  streams  riNng  in  the  Alleghany 
Mount  a  ms  —  the  Little  Juniata  and  the  Franks- 
town  Branch.  Its  course  is  winding,  but  it 
flows  in  a  generally  eastern  direction  for  about 
150  miles,  entering  the  Susquehanna  at  Dun- 
cannon,  14  miles  above  Harrisburg.  Along  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  the  scenery  is  pic- 
turesque, often  marked  by  grandeur  where  the 
river  breaks  through  the  mountains  thai  rise 
in  parallel  ridges  across  its  path.  The  Juniata 
is  not  a  navigable  stream,  but  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth  its  banks  are  followed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  latter  crossing  the  river  several  times. 

JUNIATA  COLLEGE,  a  coeducational  in- 
stitutitni,  located  at  Huntingdon,  Pa.;  estab- 
lished in  1876  under  the  auspices  of  the  German 
Baptist  Brethren.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  religious  education  of  the  stttdents ;  one  of 
its  principal  courses  is  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  Bible.  It  has  art.  mnsi'c,  normal  and  com- 
mercial departments,  also  a  preparatory  school. 
The  courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
arts  and  of  English  and  sacred  literature.  In 
1917  there  were  in  attendance  341  students  and 
23  professors  and  instructors  were  connected 
with   the   school.     There  were   abort  28^00 
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bound  voittmes  and  orer  4,000  famphlets  in  the 
libniiy.  The  endowment  v/i.s  about  $185,000 
and  the  college  property  was  valued  at  ^50,00a 

JUNILIUS,  an  African  bishop  of  the  6th 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  'Instituta 
Re^laria  Divinse  Legis,'  written  about  550. 
This  work  is  of  importance  on  account  of  being 
one  of  the  earliest  known  introductions  to  the 
sacred  writings,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  Juni- 
lius  does  not  uiclude  among  the  canonical  books 
Chronicles,  Eira,  Nehemiah,  Job,  Judith,  Esther 
and  the  Maccabees.  Consult  Becker,  'Eias  Sys- 
tem des  Kirchenvaters  Tuni!ius>  (Lubeck  1787)  ; 
Klim,  'Theodor  von  Mopsuestia  und  Junilius 
Africanus'    (Freiburg  1880). 

JUNIN,  hoo-nen,  Peru,  department  in  the 
interior,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Huanuco,  east 
by  Cuzco,  south  by  Ayacncho  and  Huancavelica 
and  west  by  Lima.  It  has  an  area  of  23,347 
square  miles.  It  is  located  in  the  wildest  parts 
of  the  Cordilleras.  The  western  portion  is 
more  elevated  than  the  eastern,  but  the  latter 
is  densely  wooded.  A^culture  is  neglected 
and  large  deposits  of  silver,  copper,  coal  and 
salt  remain  unworked.  Cereals,  coffee  and 
sugar  are  the  principal  crops.  A  railroad  con- 
nects the  southern  ^rt  with  Lima  on  the  coast 
The  capital  city  is  Cerro  de  Pasco.  Pop.  of  the 
department  394,393. 

JUNIN,  or  CHINCHAYCOCHA,  ch5n- 
chi-ko'chS,  a  Peruvian  lake  situated  at  an  alti- 
tude of  13,000  feet  in  the  department  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  37  miles  long  and  about  seven 
miles  wide  and  the  waters  from  it  find  exit 
throu^  the  Mataro  River. 


Mechanics,  Junior  Order  of. 

JUNIPER,  a.  genus  (JMnifierus)  of  orna- 
mental evet^reen  trees  and  shrubs  of  die  family 
Juniperacea,  consisting  of  about  40  species,  dis- 
tributed mainly  throughout  the  cooler  parts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  The  species  have 
branches  which  spread  in  all  directions  from  the 
main  trunk  and  limbs,  small,  rigid,  needle-like 
or  scale-like,  opposite  leaves ;  unisexual  flowers, 
the  two  sexes  usually  upon  separate  plants,  the 
staminate  yellow  and  in  catkms,  the  greenish 
pistillate  ones  followed  by  fleshy  or  dry,  berry- 
like cones  containing  from  one  to  six.  some- 
times 12  seeds,  which  may  not  attain  maturity 
until  the  second  or  third  year.  The  best-known 
species  in  the  United  Slates  is  probably  the  Vir- 
ginia juniper,  red  cedar  or  savin  (/uni^eruJ  vir- 
giniana).  to  be  found  widely  dispersed  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  upon  rocky  and  sandy 
soils,  mountain  sides,  etc.  It  sometimes  attains 
100  feet  in  height,  its  upright  or  spreading 
branches  forming  a  handsome  conical  head.  Its 
-numerous  attractive  honicultural  varieties  are 
largely  planted  in  parks  and  cemeteries.  The 
trunks  are  highiy  prized  for  fence  posts,  being 
exceedingly  durable ;  the  handsome  red  heart- 
wood  is  valued  for  turning,  cabinet-work, 
cooperage  and  especially  for  lead  pencils;  but 
the  tree  is  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the 
orchardist,  because  it  is  one  of  the  hosts  of  ap- 
ple rust.    See  Afple,  paragraph  Diseases. 

The  common  juniper  (J.  commums)  is  a 
smaller  species,  rarely  reaching  SO  feet  in  heitfht 
and  tisually  less  than  25  feet  tall,  and  many  of 
s  varieties  less  than  10  feet.     It  is 


widely  distributed  thronfjfiout  the  northern 
hcausphert  especially  in  the  colder  latitudes 
and  altitudes.  Like  the  precedni^  qiecies  its 
wood  is  valued,  when  of  stmicient  size,  for  post^ 


baric  is  sometimes  twisted  into  ropes  and  i 
longi  tough.  Abrous  roots  are  used  for  making 
ba^ts.  Its  blue-black  fruit,  which  it  yieitu 
profusely,  is  used  for  flavoring  certain  liquors, 
as  is  also  the  oil  obtained  from  them  and  from 
die  twigs  by  distillation  with  water.  This  oil 
has  been  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant,  but 
is  less  popular  than  formerly.  The  Bermuda 
cedar  (7.  barbadensis)  resembles  the  Virginia 
juniper,  but  is  of  stouter  build,  though  it  rarely 
exceeds  40  feet  in  height.  Its  wood  is  rather 
more  fraeiant  thui  that  of  the  preceding  spedes 
like  which  it  is  used.  Formerly  it  was  employed 
in  the  ships  built  in  the  Bermudas,  but  the 
forests  which  supplied  this  industry  were  mis- 
managed and  the  industry  perished.  Several 
other  species  are  of  more  or  less  economic  im- 
portance; for  instance,  the  Spanish  juniper 
(J.  oxycedrus) ,  a  shrub  which  attains  a  height 
of  about  12  feet,  whose  fruits  yield  a  disagree- 
able smelling  oil  (oil  of  cade),  used  in  veteri- 
nary medicine;  and  African  juniper  (/.  pro- 
Cera),  a  useful  timber  species  and  probably  the 
largest  of  the  genus,  often  attaining  heights  of 
150  feet  m  the  mountains  of  eastern  Africa, 
where  it  is  native.  A  number  of  species  occur- 
ring in  western  North  America  are  of  great 
economic  importance. 

Junipers  succeed  best  in  moderately  moist, 
sandy  loam  in  open,  sunny  situations.  They 
make  excellent  windbreaks  and  shelter  belts, 
especially  where  die  soil  is  too  dry,  rocky,  or 
gravelly  for  other  trees.  They  may  be  propa- 
gated by  seeds  which,  however,  usually  require 
two,  sometimes  three,  years  to  germinate.  Cut- 
ting!) of  almost  mature  wood  may  be  taken  in 
the  autumn  from  the  needle-leaved  kinds  and 
grown  intder  glass  or  in  the  open;  species  with 
scale-like  leaves  are  generally  side-grafted  in 
the  greenhouse  during  winter.  Some  of  the 
shrubby  species  are  propagated  by  layers. 

JUHIPBRO,  Miguel  Job6  Serra,  in5-g€l 
h6-sa'  sfr'ra  hoo-nS'^-r6.  Spanish  missionary 
in  America :  b.  island  of  Majorca.  24  Nov.  1713 ; 
d.  Monterey,  Cal,.  28  Aug.  1784.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Franciscan  order  in  1729,  in 
1750  arrived  In  Mexico  City  as  a  missionary 
and  in  1750-69  was  active  among  the  native 
tribes.  In  1769  he  went  to  the  site  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  where  he  founded  a  mission.  He  gathered 
about  him  a  band  of  16  of  his  order  and  these 
RnHionaries  converted  over  3.000  Indians,  of 
whom  Juoipero  himself  is  said  to  have  baptized 
more  than  1,000.  He  instructed  the  natives  in 
the  arts  of  civilization  and  the  colonies  which 
assembled  about  the  mission  stations  constituted 
the  first,  settlements  in  California.  His  head- 
<iuarters  were  at  Monterey,  but  he  founded 
several  other  missions.'  Bret  Harte  incorrectly 
gives  his  name  as  Serro. 

JUNIUS,  yoo'ne-iis,  Franciscns,  known  as 
The  Younger,  German  philologist:  b.  Heidel- 
berg, 1589;  d.  1677.  The  boy  was  brought  to 
Leyden  when  three  years  old  and  there  he  was 
educated  under  his  brother-in-law.  Gerhard 
Vossius,  a  noted  philologist.  In  1821  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  bet^me  librarian  to  the 
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Earl  of  Amndle,  a  pontioii  he  b«ld  for  30  years. 
During  these  and  foHowins  years  be  devoted 
his  time  to  study,  research  and  writing.  Among 
his  works  arc  'De  Pictitra  Velerum'  (with  an 
English  version,  1637) ;  'The  Gothic  Gospels 
of  Ulfilas'  (1665);  and  'Glossarium  GoticuTn* 
(1664-65).  This  latter  is  in  five  Tanffuages. 
These  and  other  valuable  manuscripts  of  his 
are  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

JUNIUS,  Letters  of,  a  remarkable  series 
of  political  letters  that  were  published  in  the. 
London  Public  AdverHter  over  the  pseudonym 
of  ^Junius."  between  21  Jan.  1769  and  21  Jan. 
1772.  These  epistles  greatly  stirred  the  English 
political  world,  for  they  were  written  with  a 
wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  affairs,  shrewd 
i>oliticai  sagacity,  literary  felicity  and  a  certain 
waspish  malignity.  No  bolder  or  more  audaci-, 
otjs  comments  on  the  actions  and  characters  of 
public  men  have  ever  appeared  in  the  English 
language.  So  merciless  were  they  in  their  cold- 
blooded vivisection  and  more  or  les..  polished 
abuse  of  the  policies  of  Granby,  Bute,  Grafton, 
Bedford,  Mansfield  and,  to  Burke's  horror, 
scathing  even  the  sacred  majestv  of  the  king, 
that  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  dis- 
cover their  author.  But  Junius,  whoever  he 
was,  escaped  detection  in  his  lifetime  and, 
since  the  aays  of  George  III,  the  question  of  his 
identity,  though  frequently  raised  in  England 
and  America,  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
settled.  At  the  close  of  his  correspondence 
Junius  edited  the  letters  for  the  publisher  of 
the  Public  Advertiser,  Henry  Sampson  Wood- 
fall,  with  an  explanatory  preface  and  a  'Dedi- 
cation to  the  English  Nation.*  He  also  in- 
cluded a  few  letters  he  had  written  under  other 
pseudonyms  than  'Junius.'  The  whole  was 
published  in  two  volumes  by  Woodfall  in  1772. 
A  later  edition,  published  by  Woodfall's  son 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Mason  (jood,  appeared  in 
1812.  GooA  introduced  113  extra  letters;  some 
of  these  had  passed  between  Woodfall  senior 
and  Junius,  but  the  majority  had  been  collected 
by  Good  from  the  Public  Advertiser  and  at- 
tributed to  Junius  without  the  slightest  proof 
of  their  autl>entidty.  It  was  these  interpolated 
letters  that  gave  rise  to  the  accusation  of  incon- 
sistent frequend);  leveled  against  Junius.  SoMe 
40  dinerent  individuals  have  at  various  times 
been  brought  forward  as  the  real  Junius, 
among  tfiem  being  Edmund  Burke,  Edward 
Gibbon,  Lord  George  Sackville,  Lord  Chatham, 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  Colonel  Barre,  John  Home 
Tooke,  Lord  Temple,  Genera)  Charles  Lee, 
Hugh  M.  Boyd,  L.ord  Chesterfield,  Horace 
Walpole,  etc.  Junius  *irrote  his  letters  in  a  dis- 
guised hand;  he  described  himself  as  'a  man 
of  rank  and  fortune,"  asserted  that  he  was  the 
sole  depository  of  his  own  secret,  and  that  it 
should  perish  with  him.  From  external  evi- 
dence and  fortuitous  coincidences,  plausible 
cases  have  been  ttiade  out  to  establish  tne  iden- 
tity of  at  least  10  different  contemporaries  with 
the  unknown  Junius.  From  internal  evidence, 
however,  including  stvle,  ability,  circuni stances, 
age^  chronology  and  motives,  in  addition  to 
solemn  denials  by  several  reputed  authors  of 
the  letters,  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  any  of 
the  reminder  hate  hitherto  failed  to  obtain  a 
unanimous  verdict.  Curiously  enough,  all  the 
advoutes  base  their  evidence  on  similarity  of 
handwriting.      Apparently  tiie  strongest  claim 


was  that  troAe  on  behalf  of  Sir  Philip  Francis 
(1740-1818)   by  Taylor  in   1816  and  elaborated 

by  a  grandson,   H,  R.  Francis,  in   '  lunius   Re- 


i   of   private  and  public  corresponder 


the  disputed  authorship  may  be  found  in  C.  W. 
Dilke's  'Papers  of  a  Critic'  (VoL  H,  London 
1875)  and  the  North  American  Review  of 
October  1829  and  April  1832.  Consult  Britton, 
J.,  <The  Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius 
Elucidated'  (London  1848) ;  Chabot,  C. 'Hand- 
writing of  Junius'  (London  1871)  ;  Coventry, 
'Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Letters  of  Junius* 
(182S) ;  Dwarris,  Sir  F.,  'Some  New  Facts  as 
to  the  Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius' 
(London  18S0) ;  'Junius  Unmasked*  (Boston 
1828) ;  Jacques,  'History  of  Junius*  (1843) ; 
Newhall,  1.,  'Letters  of  Jmiius'  (Boston 
1818);  Parke  and  Merivale.  'Life  of  Francis' 
(London) ;  Vicarius,  'The  Junius  Letters* 
(L<»ndon  1903) ;  Wade.  J.,  'Junius'  (2  vols., 
London  1850),  generally  called  Woodfall's  Edi- 
tion, and  occasionally  reprinted ;  based  entirely 
upon  (5ood  (1812)  it  contains  aU  his  -blnnders. 
Waterhouse,  B.,  'An  Essay  on  Junius  and  bis 
Letters'   (Boston  1831). 

JUNKER,  yiinTcer,  WiUtolm,  Russian  ex- 
plorer: b.  Moscow,  1840;  d,  1892.  Educated  at 
SBint  Petersburg,  Gottingen,  Berlin  and  Prague, 
be  visited  Iceland  (1869),  Western  Africa 
(1873),  Tunis  (1874),  lower  E^pt  (187S),  and 
went  up  the  Blue  Nile  to  iSartiim  (1876). 
After  three  years  spent  in  this  region',  he  re- 
turned to  Europe,  but  wmt  back  ^e  following 
Kar  (1879)  to  continue  his  explorations  at  the 
ad  waters  of  the  Nilei  In  1J86,  after  nuraer- 
offi  adventures,  he  reached  Zanzibar.  On  his 
return  to  (Germany  he  published  'Reisen  in 
Afrika*  (Vienna  1^9-91),  in  which  he  gives  an 
iccoimt  in  three  volumes  of  his  travels  and  ad- 
ventures, 

JUNKBRS,  yoongTcerz,  a  name  given  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  nobility  of  Prussia  and 
the  adjoining  states.  "Junkenhum"  (aristo- 
cratic manners)  was  a  term  of  reproach  used 
in  the  19th  century  to  designate  the  party  of 
reaction  in  Prussia,  which  found  its  most 
strenuous  supporters  among  the  nobility, 
^unkerei*  signifies  the  behavior  of  young 
aristocrats;  aristocratic  arrogance;  in  German 
slant;  a  baker's  apprentice  is  sometimes  called  a 
junker. 

JUNKIN,  (Seorge,  American  Presbyterian 
clergyman:  b.  near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1790;  d.  1868. 
He  was  graduated  from  Jefferson  College  (Pa.), 
in  1813  and  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
in  which  he  became  prominent  as  a  leader  of 
the  party  known  as  Old  School  Presbyterians. 
He  founded  Lafayette  College  at  Easton.  Pa., 
in  1832,  and  was  its  president  till  1841 ;  return- 
ing  thither  in  1845,  after  three  years  spent  as 
president  of  Miami  College  at  Oxfori  Ohio. 
In  1848  he  became  president  of  Washington 
College  (now  Washington  and  Lee).  He  was 
an  outspoken  upholder  of  slavery,  but  was  op- 
posed to  secession,  and  on  account  of  his  Union 
sendinents  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  col- 
lege in  1861.  He  spent  over  $10,000  of  his  own 
and  bis  wife's  fortune  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses   of    Lafayette    College.       He  was    cbe 
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father-in-law  of  Gen.  'SMnewall*  Jadtson. 
He  published  'Political  Fallacies*  (New  York 
1863)  and  several  religious  works.  Consult 
<Ufe>  by  D.  X.  Junkin  (Philadelphia  1871). 

JUNKS,  large  flat-bottomed  vessels,  ranging 
from  100  up  to  1,000  tons  burden,  used  by  the 
Chinese.  They  have  three  masts,  and  a  short 
bowsprit  placed  on  the  starboard  bow.  The 
masts  are  supported  by  two  or  three  shrouds, 
which,  at  times,  are  all  carried  on  the  wind- 
ward side.  On  the  fore  and  main  mast  b  a 
sort  of  lug-sail,  of  cane  or  bamboo  matting. 

JUNO,  the  most  exalted  divinity  of  the 
Latin  races  in  Italy  next  to  Jupiter,  of  whom 
she  was  the  sister  and  wife;  the  equivalent  of 
the  Greek  Hera.  She  was  the  queen  of  heaven, 
and  under  the  name  of  Regina  (queen)  vas 
worshiped  in  Italy  at  an  early  period.  She 
bore  the  same  relation  to  women  that  Jupiter 
did  to  men.  She  was  regarded  as  the  Gpecial 
protectress  of  whatever  was  connected  with 
marriage.  She  was  also  the  guardian  of  the 
national  finances,  and  a  temple,  which  contained 
the  mini,  was  erected  to  her  under  the  name  of 
Juno  Moneta  on  the  CapitoHne. 

JUNOT,  Andoche,  an-d5sh  ihu-nS,  Dukz 
OF  Aberantes,  French  marshal;  b.  Bussy-le- 
Grand,  Cote  d'Or,  23  Oct.  1771 ;  d.  Monfbard, 
22  July  1813.  He  was  intended  for  the  bar,  but 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  joined  a 
volunteer  battalion,  and  soon  Htlracted  notice. 
At  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  1793,  he  became 
secretary  to  Napoleon,  and  went  with  him  into 
Italy  and  Egypt  in  the  capacity  of  atde-dfr- 
camp.  In  Efrypt  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  general  of  origade.  In  1800  he  was  made 
commandant  of  Paris,  and  he  particularly  dis- 
tintnii^ed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Aasterlitz  in 
IWS.  In  1807  he  was  sent  with  an  army  into 
Portugal,  and  made  his  entry^  without  opposition 
into  Lisbon,  his  success  being  rewarded  with 
the  tide  of  Duke  of  Abrantes.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  British  he  was  defeated  at  Vimeira,  and 
was  then  obliged  to  submit  to  the  humiliating 
convention  of  Cintra.  Although  he  subsequently 
took  part  in  the  campaigns  (1809)  against 
Austria,  (1810)  against  Spain  and  (1812) 
a^inst  Russia,  be  failed  to  retrieve  his  reputa- 
tion. In  1813  he  became  insane,  and  lost  his 
life  by  leaping  from  a  window. 

JUNOT,  Lanre,  Duchkss  or  Abrantes,  a 
French  writer:  b.  1784;  d.  Paris,  1838.  Her 
real  name  was  Laurette  de  Saint-Martin- Per- 
mon.  She  was  married  to  General  Junot  in 
1799;  and  she  eventually  became  a  socuil  leader 
at  the  court  of  Napoleon  I,  Her  extravagance 
ruined  her  husband  who  died  in  1813,  About 
this  time  she  turned  to  literature  of  a  historical 
and  reminiscent  nature;  and  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing herself,  for  some  considerable  time,  in  the 
public  eye.  Her  'Memoires'  <;i831-35)  consist 
of  18  volumes  of  diffuse  material,  much  o£  it  of 
interest  as  reflecting  die  manners  and  customs 
of  the  times.  She  also  published  other  works  of 
a  like  nature  from  which  she  earned  consider- 
able income:  but  her  boundless  extrava^nce 
finally  left  tier  penniless  and  she  died  in  a 
charitable  institution. 

JUNTA,  hoon't^  Spanish  assembly ;  a  bio^ 
council  of  state ;  a  term  common  in  all  Spani^- 
speaking  countries.  It  is  generally  also  applied 
to  any  gathering  or    boay    of    men.    It    was 


originally  applied  to  an  irregularly  a 

assembly  of  tne  states,  as  distinguished  from  the 
cortes  or  parliament  regularly  called  together 
by  the  authority  of  the  bng.  In  Cuba  the  term 
was  adopted  by  the  insurgents  before  the  Span- 
ish-American war,  to  designate  the  general  lega- 
tion of  the  Cuban  repubhc  abroad.  This  l^a- 
tion  or  junta  was  first  appointed  19  Sept.  189S, 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly  that  formed  the  in- 
surgent Cuban  government,  which  at  the  same 
time  made  T,  Estrada  Palma  head  of  the 
junta  and  chief  Cuban  representative  abroad, 
with  authority  to  appoint  ministers  to  all  gov- 
ernments and  to  have  control  of  Cuba's  diplo- 
matic relations  and  representatives  throughout 
the  world.     See  Cuba, 

JUNTO,  The,  a  club  formed  in  Philadel- 
phia by  Benjamin  Franldin  for  mutual  improve- 
ment. Uorals,  politics  and  natural  philosophy, 
as  well  as  the  social  well-being  of  man,  were 
the  main   subjects  discussed     It  continued  for 


about  30  years.    The  name  was  also  applied  t 
list  Whie  ministry  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
cnief  members   of  wmich  were 


an  English  Whig  ministry  in  the  r 
liam  III,  the  <^ef  members  of 
Admiral  Russell,  Somers,  Lord  Wharton  and 
Montague,  the  great  financier.  This  was  the 
first  ministry  ever  made  of  one  and  the  same 
party  politics.  It  was  the  suggestion  of  Robert, 
earl  o£  Sunderland,  to  William  III,  who 
shrewdly  said,  i{  all  the  ministers  were  of  one 
parly  they  would  pull  together. 

JUON,  yoo'fln,  Paul,  Russian  musician:  b. 
Moscow,  18/2.  Educated  in  music  in  Moscow 
and  Berlin,  where  he  won  the  Mendelssohn 
scholarship,  be  became  a  teacher  in  the  Baker 
Conservatory.  In  1906  he  became  professor  of 
Musical  composition  in  the  Hochscbule  at 
Berlin,  As  a  composer  he  has  paid  consider- 
able attention  to  the  folk-lore  of  Russia,  He 
has  inventive  power  and  originality,  and  his 
music  covers  a  wide  range  j  but  throughout 
it  is  Slavic  in  character.  His  chamber  music 
is  undoubtedly  his  best;  for  in  this  he  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  of  lus  contemporaries. 

JUPATI,  joo'pa-te,  a  palm  (Raphia  txdi- 
gera)  oi  the  tide-flooded  lands  of  the  lower 
Amazon  and  Pari  rivers,  remarkable  for  its 
leaves,  probably  the  largest  in  the  vo^taUe 
Idngdorou  The  trunk  is  only  six  or  eif^t  feet 
high,  and  one  foot  in  diameter.  The  leaves  rise 
nearly  vertically  from  the  trunk,  bending  out  on 
every  side  in  graceful  curves,  forming  a 
magnificent  plume  70  feet  in  hei^t  and  40  in 
diameter.  Leaves  have  <been  measured  SO  feet 
long,  and  the  leaf-stalk  is  often  12  or  15  feet 
long  below  the  first  se^ents  of  the  leaf,  and 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  perfectly 
straight  and  cylindrical,  and  when  dried  light 
and  strong  as  the  quill  of  a  bird.  The  Indians 
split  it  into  laths  tot  a  variety  of  purposes  — 
window- shutters,  boxes,  lird-cages,  partitions, 
and  even  entire  houses  being  constructed  of  it, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  supporting  posts  at 
the  angles.  The  fruit,  a  large  oblong  drupe,  has 
a  bitter  oily  flesh, 

JUPITER,  joo'pi-ter,  or  JUPPITER.  the 
supreme  deity  of  ancient  Rome,  the  eamc  as  the 
Greek  Zeus.  As  flie  supreme  deity  Jupiter  re- 
ceived from  the  Romans  the  title  of  optimus 
maximus  (best  greatest),  and  as  the  deity  pre- 
siding over  the  sky  he  was  considered  as  the 
originator  of  all  the  changes  that  took  place  in 
the    sky.    From    him    acconUngty    proceeded 
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rain,  hail  aii<l  the  tbandertiolt,  and  he  it  wsu  >iigg*sts  ^c  possibiUty  Aat  these  famter  satet- 
tbat  restored  serenity  to  the  sky  after  it  had  liies  may  onginally  not  have  belonged  to  the 
been  obscured  by  clouds.  Hence  the  epithets  eystem,  but  that  they  may  be  outridinK  members 
of  Pluvius  (rainy),  Xonans  (thuuderinK),  etc,  of  the  asteroid  swann,  or  some  other  bodies 
were  ajnlied  to  him.  The  most  celebrated  of  which  approached  so  near  to  Jupiter  that  they 
his  temples  was  that  on  the  C^pitolioe  Hill  dcdi-  were  captured  and  forced  to  revolve  around  the 
cated  to  him  u  Jupiter  Optimus  Uaximus,  planet.  The  following  table  contains  the  prin- 
jointly  with  Juno  and  Minerva.  He  was  repre-  cipal  data  referring  lo  the  nine  known  satellites. 
cented  with  a  sceptre  as  symbolical  of  his  su- 
preme authority.  He  was  the  guardian  of  all 
property _;  and  every  Roman  was  believed  to  be 
under  his  protection  and  ftiat  of  his  consort 
Juno,  the  queen  of  heaven.  White  animals  were 
oFTcred  up  to  him  in  sacrifice,  his  priests  ware 
white  caps,  and  his  chariot  was  represented  as 
drawn  by  four  white  horses.    See  Juno. 

JUPITER,  the  largest  planet  of  the  solar 
system,  and  the  fifth  (excluding  the  asteroids) 
in  order  of  distance  from  the  sun.  Its  mean 
diameter  is  abont  86,500  miles;  polar  diameter 
about  83,000;  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun 
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die  ecliptic  at  the  angle  1'  18'  40.3".  The  in- 
clination of  its  ajds  is  3°  5'  30",  so  that  changes 
in  the  seasons  must  be  almost  nnknown ;  its 
volume  is  1,309  times  that  of  the  earth,  but  its 
mass  is  only  317.7  times. 

Jupiter's  satellite  system  is  the  most  in- 
teresting of  that  of  any  of  the  planets.  Alto- 
gether, nine  moons  are  known ;  the  four  bright- 
est,  which  were  discovered  three  centuries  ago, 
are  visible  in  a  very  small  telescope  and  even 
in  a  good  field  ^ass;  the  others  are  far  too 
faint  to  be  seen  in  anjr  but  the  very  largest 
telescopes,  and  there  is  indeed  one  of  them  so 
faint  tliBt  it  cannot  be  viewed  visually  with 
any  telescope  now  in  existence :  it  can  only  be 
detected  by  the  employment  of  the  photographic 
plate.  The  four  brightest  satellites  were  dis- 
covered by  Galileo  in  1610,  and  are  sometimei 
referred  to  as  the  Galilean  Stars.  They  are 
very  laive  objects,  their  diameters  ranging 
from  2,1lO  to  3,550  miles;  the  largest  of  them 
thus  exceeds  Mercury  and  approaches  closely 
to  Mars  in  sixe.  These  moons  are  compara- 
tively very  close  to  the  planet,  yet  in  1892 
Barnard,  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  discovered 
a  fifth,  excessively  faint,  satellite  whose  ort»t 
lies  so  far  within  all  of  Uiem  that  this  moon  is 
but  69,000  miles  from  the  [Janet's  surface. 
The  remaining  four  were  discovered^by  photog- 
raphy. The  uxth,  seventh  and  ninth  were 
found  at  the  Lick  Observalory,  the  first  two  by 
Perriiie  and  the  last  by  Nicholson,  while  the 
eighth  was  discovered  by  Melotte  at  the  Obser- 
vastory  of  Greenwidi.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
less  than  four  of  the  Jovian  satellites  were 
thus  discovered  at  a  single  observatory.  The 
orbits  of  the  four  newest  satellites  differ  greatlv 
from  those  of  the  older  ones.  While  the  five 
inner  moons  form  a  compact  system  whose 
nearly  circular  orbits  all  lie  very  approximately 
in  one  plane,  the  outer  ones  move  m  highly  ec- 
centric orbits  which  are  greatly  inclined  to  the 
planes  of  the  others^  and  at  great  distances 
the     planet.    Thus    the    ninth    satellite 


eighth  and  ninth  satellites  revolve 
about  Jupiter  in  a  retrograde  direction.  This 
last  fact  raises  interesting  questions  as  to  the 
mode  of  development  of  the  system  and  even 


The  disk  of  Jupiter  is  crossed  in  a  direction 
parallel  with  the  equator  by  three  or  four  vividly 
marked  bands  or  belts  |  other  of  these  bells 
vary  in  density  and  distinctness.  Spots  also 
appear  and  remain  for  some  time  on  its  sur- 
face. In  particular,  a  large  red  spot  of  varying 
dimensions  has  been  observed  from  lime  to 
time.  Prof.  George  Washington  Hough 
sums  up  the  results  of  his  23  years  of  obser- 
vations of  Jupiter  somewhat  as  follows:  First, 
its  e<]uatonal  belt  changes  both  in  size  and 
position  slowly  and  gradual  ly.  Second,  the 
fainter  belts  also  vary.  Thirty  tbe  circular 
white  spots  are  very  permanent  in  latitude,  but 
are  not  fixed  in  position  one  with  anotiier. 
Fourth,  the  dark  spots  of  the  same  size  as  the 
circular  white  spots  are  not  so  stable  as  ihey 
and  probably  lie  at  the  level  of  the  equatorial 
belt  Fifth,  the  lam,  irregular  white  spots 
near  the  equator  make  one  rotation  in  9  hours 
50  minutes.  As  lo  the  constitution  of  the  planet, 
Professor  Hou^  concludes  that  tbe  matter 
at  the  visible  boundary  of  Jupiter  has  a  density 
about  half  that  of  water  (the  average  density 
of  the  planet  is  1.37  times  that  of  water).  The 
medium  at  tbe  botmdary  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
liouid.  In  it  the  grea*  red  spot  and  the  circular 
white  spots  are  located-  In  such  a  met^um  all 
motions  would  be  slow  and  gradual  and  the 
shape  and  size  of  an  object  would  be  very 

ermanent.  The  equatorial  and  polar  belts  may 
located  on  the  surface  or  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  red  spot  In  middle  latitudes  within 
20°  of  the  equator  the  higher  atmosphere  car- 
ries a  layer  of  dark  matter.  In  this  envelop 
are  formed  tbe  openings  that  we  call  white 
spots,  and  by  unequal  mstribudon  black  spots. 
"The  belts  ma^  be  assumed  to  be  some  sort  of 
vapor  of  considerable  density.  The  planet  ts  at 
a  nigh   temperature,  'but   not   noticeably  setf- 

JUPITBR  CAPITOLINUS,  Temple  of,  . 
the  national  shrine  of  ancient  Rome.  Situated 
on  the  Capitol,  it  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Optimus  Maximus,  juno  and  Minerva.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Tarquinius  Supertnis 
and  completed  in  509  B.C.  It  was  built  against 
the  side  of  Monte  Caprino,  the  southern  summit 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill  and  was  supposed  to 
stand  on  sacred  ground.    On  account  of  its 
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yoaition  it  could  be  atiproacked  only  from  one 
side.  Owing  to  the  early  date  o£  its  structuTc 
it  Was  Etruacaa  in  style  and  had  three  rows  of 
columns  in  front,  to  represent  ihe  trunks  of 
the  trees  of  the  ancient  forest  shrines.  This 
huge  primitive  building,  which  was  destroyed 
bs  lire  (33  ac)  was  rebuilt  by  Sulla  and  Onar. 
Augustus  also  rebuilt  it  in  9  b.c,  and  Vespasian 
restored  it  in  74  A.n.,  and  Domitian  in  82  A.a 
It  was  finally  plundered  in  455  bv  the  Vandals, 
who  left  it  a  ruin.  Some  of  its  buried  remains 
have  been  uneai'thed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Consult  Laneiani,  R.,  'Pagan  and  Christian 
Rome'  (Boston  1893);  Plainer,  S.  B.,  'The 
Topography  and  Mom  .■   -      ■        " 

(Boston  1911). 

JUPITER  SERAPIS,  Tcm^e  of,  a  build- 
ing at  Pozzuoii,  near  Naples,  which  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  be  a  temple,  and  now 
popularly  so  called.  It  is  now  believed  to  be  a 
market.  The  base  of  the  building  is  now  and 
apparently  has  been  lone;  under  water,  It  at 
one  time  had  46  very  high  {Hilars  of  which 
onty  three  are  now  s landing. 

JUPITER  STATGR,  Temple  of,  a  re- 
ligious edifice  at  Rome  said  to  have  been  vowed 
by  Romulus  to  Jupiter  the  'stayer  of  flight,* 
so  called  because  he  answered  the  supplication 
of  the  Ramans  and  restrained  the  flight  of  the 
latter  before  the  Sabines,  according  to  Livy 
(Book  1-12).  RomiduB  apparentlr  was  not 
able  to  carry  out  liis  vow.  But  this  was  done, 
several  bundled  years  later,  by  M.  Atilius 
Regulus  who  erected  the  Jupiter  Stalor  in  296 
ac  This,^  which  was  in  the  Corinthian  style, 
is  believed  to  have  stood  east  of  the  Arch  of 
Titus  and  close  to  the  Sacred  Way.  Consult 
Lanciani,  R.,  'The  Ruins  and  Excarationi  of 
Ancient  Rome'    (Boston  189?), 

JURA,  zhu'i4,  a  departiaent  of  France  sit- 
uated on  the  eastern  frontier.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Haute-Saone,  on  the  east  by  Swit- 
zerland, on  the  south  by  ihe  department  of  Atn 
and  on  the  west  by  the  department  of  Cdte-d'Or 
and  Saone-et-Loire.  It  is  generally  of  a  mg^ed 
nature,  over  two-thirds  of  its  territory  being 
covered  by  the  Jura  Mountains,  which  rise,  in 
niaces,  to  over  5,000  feet.  The  lower  level 
lands  are  on  the  west.  Here  the  regular  crops 
of  France  are  grown  in  abundance.  Among  the 
industries  of  Jura  are  the  mining  of  rock  salt, 
coal,  iron,  marble  and  various  other  classes  of 
slone.  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  the  cuniBg 
of  limber.  Area,  1,952  square  miles.  Pop. 
.    1S3.000. 

JURA,  joo'ra,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  cen- 
tral Europe,  partly  belonging  to  France,  partly 
to  Switzerland,  between  which  they  form  a  sort 
of  natural  harrier,  extending  from  souttiwest 
to  northeast,  and  exhibiting  a  number  ofjparallel 
ridges.  The  preatest  length  is  nearly  200  miles, 
from  Belley  in  France,  department  of  Ain,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  greatest  breadth 
about  60  Bules.  between  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Doubs.    The  principal  geolo^- 


Stalactite  caves  are  numerous.  The  two  chief 
rivers  having  their  source  in  the  chaia  —  the 
Ain  and  the  Doubs  — are  both  Frendi.  Tbey 
descend  from  its  western  slopes,  and  belong 
to  the  basin  of  the  Rhooe.    The  highest  peaks 


Tendre  and  La  Dole,  all  over  ?S00  feeL 

JURASSIC,  a  term  used  to  indicate  the 
second  period  of  the  Mesozoic  era  and  the  sys- 
tem of  rocks  fonned  at  that  time.  Jurassic  is 
preceded  by  Triassic  and  followed  by  Creta- 
ceous. The  formations  of  this  period  take  thrir 
name  from  their  prominent  exposure  in  the  Jura 
Mountains ;  but  arc  known  iii  Great  Britain  as 
the  Oolites  because  there  made  up  of  granular 
(o6litic)  limestones  below  the  Cretaceous  and 
above  the  Lias,  from  the  latter  of  which  the 
series  is  separated  by  no  very  definite  boundarv. 
In  portions  of  America,  Triassic  and  Jurassic 
are  not  easily  differentiated  and  the  inclusive 
term  Jura-tnas  is  often  used.  No  definitely 
rccognifable  Jurassic  rocks  a le  known  in  United 
States  east  of^lhe  Uississippi  River,  In  the 
Rocky  Mowtain  r^on,  the  area  was  ^love 
water  throughout  earlv  Jurassic  as  in  Triassic, 
but  late  in  the  period  an  arm  of  the  sea  en- 
croached from  the  Arctic, '  extendiag  as  far 
south  as  Wyoming,  and  thin  marine  limestonex, 
sandstones  aod  shales  were  laid  dowa  These 
contain  many  fossils  of  Arctic  relationships- 
Beforc  the  end  of  the  period  this  sea  had  again 
retrested.'  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  marine  con- 
ditions prevailed  over  the  present  site  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Ranges.  The  period  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  great  mountain-making  revc^u- 
tion  that  upheaved  die  Sierra  Neradas  and  Cas- 
cades. '  At  the  same  time  great  masses  of  granite 
(baihohtba)  were  intruded. 

Life  of  ttie  Period. — I>uring  the  Jurassic  the 
most  notable  development  of  invertebrate  life 
was  among  die  Ammonite  Cepbalopods,  which 
differentiated  rapidly,  and  hence  formed  valu- 
able time  markers.  Among  vertebrates,  the  rep- 
tiles are  easily  dominant  The  dinosaurs  de- 
veloped along  several  lines.  Bipedal  forms  were 
common  and  weT«  of  two  groups,  the  carniv- 
orous and  the  herbtrorous.  Quadrupedal  forms 
grew  to  be  of  enormous  size,  brontosaurus 
reaching  a  length  of  60  or  80  feet  and  weighing 
over  30  tons.  Strange  armored  forms  also  de- 
veloped with  long  spikes  on  their  tails.  Marine 
reptiles  also  were  abundant,  ichthyosaur  (fish 
reptile)  having  a  truly  fish-like  tail  and  fins. 
Fljring  reptiles,  known  as  pterosaurs  (wing  rep- 
tiles) became  common.  The  larger  ones  had  a 
wing  spread  of  20  feet  and  had  hollow  bones 
as  do  birds.  The  first  true  bird  {ArthaopUryx) 


furnished  with  long,  sharp  teeth.  A  few 
mmutc  remains  believed  to  represent  mammals 
have  been  found,  the  earliest  remains  of  the 
mammal  group.  The  plant  life  was  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Triassic  (q.v.).' 

JURBL,  joo'rei.  or  XUREL,  a  fish  of  the 
genus  Caranx,  especially  C.  crysos,  more  widely 
known  as  the  yellow  mackerel  and  hard  tail. 
Unlike  most  members  of  this  tropical  genus,  the 
jurel  is  common  as  far  north  as  Cape  Cod.  In 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  States  it  is  an  Important 
food-fish,  caught  in  seines  during  the  spring 
and  summer  when  in  shallow  water  for  the 
purpose  of  spawning,  tt  is  migratory,  and  like 
most   wandering  fishes   carnivorous  and   vor«- 

JURI,  zhoo-re',  a  ottce  powerful  Indian 
tribe  belonging  to  die  Aiawakan  family^    They 
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s  and  language  to  the  Pas96.  tilt 
tory  once  extended  from  the  Lower  Putumayo 
and  Japnn  into  the  northern  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon.  They  are  experts  in  the  use  of  the 
canoe  and  were  at  one  time  very  much  feared 
by  neipbboruig  tribes  on  account  of  their  deadly 
blowpipes.  Ineir  extensive  dwellings  are  coiv- 
siructed  of  poles  thatched  with  palm  or  other 
leavcs,  nnich  like  those  in  asc  everywhere 
throughout  tropical  America. 

JURIEN  DE  LA  GRAVlftRE,  ihu'ri'Sft' 
de  la  gr^'ve'ar',  Jean  Pierre  Bdmond,  French 
writer  and  soldier  i  b,  Brest,  1812;  d.  1892.  He 
began  his  active  lite  in  the  sea  service  and  be- 
came rear-admiral  in  1855.  He  had  charge  of 
the  French  naval  interests  in  the  expedition  to 
Mexico  in  1861.  The  following  year  he  ar- 
ranged the  Treaty  of  La  Soledad  with  the  other 
sharers  in  the  expedition,  Spain  and  England. 
On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  DUt  in  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  (1868-70).  He 
prepared  all  the  pjans  for  the  escape  of  the 
empress  in  1870.  The  following  year  he  became 
director  of  charts  in  the  Naval  Office  -and  in 
1S88  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  on 
account  of  his  literary  and  other  services  to  his 
country.  Among  his  published  works,  which 
are  all  on  naval  subjects,  arc  'Guerres  mari- 
times  sous  la  R^publiqiie  et  sous  I'Empire' 
(1847)  ;  'Voyage  en  Chine  pendant  les  annies 
1847-50'  (1854);  'Les  Campagnes  d'Alexandre' 
(1883-W);  'Les  gloires  maritimes  de  la 
France'  (1888);  <L'AmiraI  Roussin'  (1889); 
'Les  An^ais  et  les  Hollandais  dans  les  mers 
polaires  et  dans  les  mers  des  Indes'  (1890); 
'Le  sligt  de  la  Rochelle'  (1891)  ;  'La  flotille  de 
I'Euphrate'  (1892);  'Les  Gueux  de  mere' 
(1892). 

JURISUX,  shti'reV,  Pierrt,  Frer>ch  writer 
and  theolDgian:  b.  1637;  d.  1713.  Although  a 
voluminous  writer  and  bitter  cOn trover ilalut  in 
behalf  of  Protestantism,  he  Is  remembered  now 
for  two  works,  'Histoire  du  Calvanisme  et 
celle  du  Papisme'  (1682)  and  'Histoire  critique 
des  dogmes  et  des  cultes>  (1704). 

JURISCONSULT  (French  iurisconsulte. 
Latin,  jurisconsultus,  one  skilled  in  the  law), 
one  who  gives  opinion  on  cases  of  law ;  one 
learned  in  the  law ;  and,  specifically,  a  master 
of  civil  law.  During  the  Republican  period  of 
Rome  the  jurisconsults,  who  were  almost  always 
men  of  independent  means  and  gtiod  family, 
trained  in  the  law,  gave  their  legal  advice  free 
of  charge  as  a  means  of  adding  to  their  friends 
and  influence  to  aid  them  in  securing  some 
elective  office.  Under  the  Empire  certain  men 
were  given  the  right  to  respond  (j«s  respon- 
dendi)  by  the  emperor.  As  these  were  among 
tile  most  noted  of  Roman  jurists,  their  decisions 
were  ordered  to  be  followed  by  the  judges.  Be- 
fore long  the  jurists  thus  honored  were  almost 
all  selected  from  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Auditory;  and  as  this  was  the  highest  court  of 
appeal  there  arose  the  custom  of  making  the 
lower  courts  follow  the  decisions  of  the  higher ; 
a  custom  now  universally  followed.  The  famous 
digest  of  Justinian  was  compiled  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  imperial  jurists,  who  had  left,  in  a 
digested  form,  the  case  law  of  the  tatter  part 
of  the  Republic  and  the  first  part  of  the  Empire. 
Througfaont  the  Latin  countries  the  term  juris- 


consult ia  used  ia  the  sense  of  jurist  See  Civn. 
Law- Jubispbudence;  Attohney  at  Law.  Coa- 
sult  Muirhead,  'Historical  Introduction  to  the 
Private  Law  of  Rome.* 

JURISDICTION  includes  both  the  right 
to  exercise  authority  {imperium)  and  the  lield 
withjn  which  such  authority  may  properly  be 
exercised  {dominium),  whether  its  limits  be 
territorial  or  personal.  In  early  taw,  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  second  sense  was  rather  personal 
than  territorial,  and  the  same  must  be  true 
wherever  distinct  races  occupy  tt^ther  the 
same  territory.  While  the  tendency  is  to  grad- 
ually work  out  a  system  of  law  applicable  to 
all  inhabitants,  the  state  must  of  necessity 
recogniie  the  tact  that  its  subjects  of  different 
races  will  consent  to  be  governed  only  by  Se^ 
arate  and  often  contrasting  systems.  Such  is 
the  case,  for  example,  in  British  India  to-daj. 
So,  toOj  jurisdiction  was  divided  according  to 
the  subject  matter,  and  the  Church  secured  and 
jealously  maintained  authority  over  all  matters 
of  conscience,  and  mana^d  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Elcclesiastical  Courts  to  very  im- 
portant questions,  including  marriage,  le^tl- 
macy,  wills  and  administrations,  and  to  actions 
atfecting  the  personal  rights  of  the  clergy. 

The  Constiturion  of  the  United  States  dis- 
criminates clearly  and  sharply  between  the  ex- 
ecutive, the  legislative  and  the  judicial  powers 
of  government,  and  its  provision  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made 
in  pursuance  thereof  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  taken  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
vision that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  arising  tinder  the  Constitution,  forms  the 
basis  of  a  jurisdiction  which,  at  least  In  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  is  without 
precedent  outside  of  the  United  States.  Tt  ia 
by  virtue  of  these  provisions  that  the  Federal 
courts  exercise  the  power  of  declaring  void  acts 
of  Congress  or  of  the  State  legislatures  which 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  To  this  power  and  the  energy  and 
abilihr  of  the  Supreme  Court  m  its  exercise 
are  due  the  vigor  and  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
government  and  the  establishment  of  its  su- 
premacy within  the  field  of  its  jurisdiction. 
This  feature  has  been  imitated  in  (he  several 
State  constitutions  with  results  unquestionably 
beneficial  as  a  whole,  and  so  important  that  the 
couris  have  come  to  be  spoken  of  as  t}ie  guard- 
ians of  the  constitution.  But  one  result  not  so 
fortunate  is  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government,  though  in  theory  as  much  boimd 
by  constitutional  restrictions  as  though  fhe« 
were  no  authority  to  which  an  appeal  against 
the  validity  of  its  enactments  can  be  taken,  is 
manifesting  a  disposition  to  disregard  them 
altogether,  leaving  the  whole  question  of  con- 
stitutionality to  the  courts.  As  our  systetn 
of  government  provides  no  method  by  which 
the  question  can  be  raised,  except  in.  the  course 
of  a  litigation  in  which  one  party  relies  upon 
the  right  conferred  by  such  a  statnie,  there  are 
possibly  many  unconstitutional  acts  in  force  in 
the  various  States.  A  more  important  consider- 
ation is  that  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
judiciary  to  interfere  with  matters  property 
legislative  may  thus  be  created,  and  lead  to 
forced  constructions  by  which  any  law  which 
the  judges  believe  to  be  bad  is  held  obnoxious 
to  the  Constitution  —  resulting  in  illogical  and 
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btconsistent  decjstons  and  a  weakening  of  the 
authority  of  the  courts. 

The  Constitution  provides  (hat  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to 
controversies  "between  citizens  of  diRerent 
States.'  The  purpose  was  to  open  the  way 
for  legislation  which  would  provide  a  tribunal 
in  which  the  rijjht  of  a  citizen  of  any  State 
to  pursue  his  legal  remedies  could  not  be  de- 
nied; probably,  too,  to  afford  him  a  tribunal 
less  likely  to  be  affected  by  local  prejudice  than 
a  State  tribunal  of  first  instance,  probably  a 
County  Court.  Ii  is  not  contended  that  any- 
thing further  was  designed,  but  upon  this  clause 
depends  the  most  extensive  and,  except  for  the 
provision  as  to  constitutional  interpretation 
which  we  have  just  considered,  the  most  im- 
portant body  of  Federal  decisions.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  Supreme  Court  was  at  iirsl  to  hold 
that  the  Federal  court  should  administer  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  it  was  sitting  and 
that  while  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  for  exam- 
ple] having  a  claim  a^inst  a  citizen  of  New 
York,  might,  if  he  saw  fit,  bring  his  action  in  the 
Federal,  rather  than  in  the  State,  court  ^  the 
law  to  be  applied  would  be  the  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York  But  this  rule  has  been  departed 
from  in  the  later  decisions,  and  while  the  Federal 
courts  still  hold  themselves  bound  to  follow  the 
interpretation  put  upon  State  statutes  by  the 
Stale  courts  (unless,  of  course  such  statutes  arc 
attacked  as  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States),  tbey  hold  themselves  free 
to  disregard  the  interpretation  of  the  common 
law  hy  the  State  courts,  and  the  system  of  law 
built  up  within  the  Stale  by  the  adjudications 
of  its  courts,  and  to  adopt  their  own  interpreta- 
tion, and  follow  their  own  judgment.  That  the 
Federal  courts  are  popular  is  sHown  l^  the  fact 
that  the  most  important  litigation,  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  the  amount  at  stake  is,  where  pos- 
sible, usually  brought  before  them,  notably  pro- 
ceedings against  corporations  and  especially  the 
foreclosure  of  corporation  mortgages  where  it 
is  quite  conunon  for  the  trustee  for  the  bond- 
holders to  be  a  corporation  or  individual  of  an- 
other Slate,  or  where  a  committee  of  bond- 
holders, or  even  a  single  bondholder,  residing 
outside  the  State  which  is  the  domicile  of  the 
debtor  corporation,  is  the  plaintiff.  This  is 
gufhcient  to  give  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal 
court. 

We  have  therefore  a  most  interesting  condi- 
tion of  concurrent  jurisdictions  appWing  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  The  Fed- 
eral courts  are  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction  — 
limited  to  authority  expressly  conferred  by  tlie 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  but 
once  jurisdiction  is  established,  unlimited  in  the 
scope  of  its  exerdse.  Congress  has  prescribed 
that  the  jurisdiction  shall  only  exist  when  die 
tnatter  in  controversy  has  a  pecuniary  value 
exceeding  $2,000,  and  that  actions  shall  be 
brought  only  in  the  district  within  which  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendant  resides  and  has  made 
provision  for  the  removal  from  the  State  courts 
of  causes  which  might  originally  have  been 
brought  in  the  Federal  courts.  Some  of  the 
States  have  attempted  to  prevent  this  increas- 
faig  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts ;  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  passage  of  acts  providing  as  a 
condition  of  a  license  to  a  foreign  corporation 
to  do  business  witliin  the  State,  that  such  cor- 
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poration,  if  sued,  would 

into  the  Federal  courL 

The  field  in  which  a  State  of  the  American 
Union  may  exercise  its  political  or  jutUcial  au- 
thority is  drcumscribed  by.  its  geographical 
luundaries.  The  process  of  its  courts  can  reach 
only  persons  who  reside  in,  or  voluntarily  come 
into,  their  jurisdictional  limits,  or  property 
which  is  located  in,  or  is  brought  into,  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  State  An  action  for  debt  against 
a  non-resident  can  be  conducted  only  as  a  pro- 
ceeding in  refit  against  his  properly  found  in 
the  State  and  held  by  writ  of  attachment;  a 
judgment  in  pertonam  against  a  non-resident  de- 
fendant, who  had  not  been  served  with  initia- 
tory process  within  the  State  or  voluntarily  en- 
tered an  appearance,  would  be  a  nullify.  A  suit 
for  divorce  is  a  proceeding  in  rem,  the  res  being 
the  status  of  the  parlies ;  and,  when  brought  in 
the  proper  matrimonial  domicile,  substituted 
service  of  the  summons  and  bill  outside  the 
State  will  give  the  court  jurisdiction.  Criminals, 
who  have  become  fugitives  from  justice,  are 
brou^t  into  the  State  from  which  they  have 
fled  on  requisition  to  the  governor  of  the  State 
in  which  they  have  taken  refuge. 

National  ^vernments  are  similarly  restricted, 
though  their  jurisdiction  has  wider  limits. 
These  may  extend  far  beyond  their  national 
frontiers  to  lands  and  peoples  over  which  the 
governments  hold  complete  sovereignty  or  even 
a  mere  suzerainty  or  protectorate.  Or  the 
dominium  of  a  government  ma^  extend  to  per- 
sons of  its  own  nationality  living  abroad,  over 
whom,  or  in  whose  behalf,  it  claims  extra-terri- 
torial rights.  The  extra-territorial  jurisdiction 
formerly  exercised  by  the  nations  of  European 
race  in  the  non-Chnstian  and  imperfectly  or- 
ganized polities  of  the  Orient  and  the  Far  East 
has  been  greatly  narrowed.  It  was  abolished  in 
Japan  by  treaties ;  it  was  declared  no  longer  ex- 
istent in  Turkey  by  the  law  su^^'essing  the 
capitularies  and  without  regard  for  treaties.  In 
Persia,  China  and  a  few  other  cotmtries  it  i.< 
still  the  rule  that  nationals  of  European  and 
American  states  can  be  tried  for  crime  only  in 
the  consular  courts  of  ifaeir  own  nationality; 
likewise  these  courts  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  civil  actions  in  which  their  tialionals  are 
defendants,  or  which  involve  their  civil  status. 
Controversies  between  natives  and  extraterri- 
torialized  foreigners  arc  sometimes  triable  in 
mixed  courts.  The  most  im^rtant  of  these 
was  the  one  long  maiutained  in  Egypt,  and  to 
which  the  principal  nations,  including  the  United 


Shanghai,  forming  part  of  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary system. 

Some  national  governments  claim  permanent 
dominium  over  their  nationals  wherever  tliey 
go  and  contest  the  jurisdiction  even  of  the 
cotmtries  to  which  their  former  subjects  have 
emigrated,  and  in  which  they  have  become  nat- 
uralized.   The  Italian  govemment,  for  instance. 


who  had  fled  to  Italy  to  escape  trial  in  the  Um- 
ted  States  for  a  crime  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  him  in  the  latter  coimtry;  the 
ground  of  refusal  being  that  an  Italian  by  birth 
or  descent  was  atiswerabte  to  courts  of  Italy 
alone  for  his  delicts.    His  liability  was  not  dl- 
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minisbed  by  or  altered  by  toog  absence  from 
Italy,  or  by  a  volunta;^  oiaage  of  civic  statiu 
or  allegiajice,  nor  even  by  the  accident  oi  having 
been  bom  in  another  country.  The  Iocuk  of  the 
crime  was  considered  quite  inunaterial.  To 
prove  its  CDDsistency  the  Italian  govemmeDt 
about  the  »ame  time  declined  to  accept  jurisdic- 
tion io  a  case  involving  a  young  Americaa,  the 
body  of  whose  wife  had  beenpuL  into  a  trunk 
and  thrown  into  Lake  Como.  The  nativity  of  the 
offender,  not  tfie  place  of  the  oSense,  fixed  ttie 
jurisdiction;  lei  /unerican  courts  try  Ameticaos 
and  th£  Italian  courts  administer  correction  to 
Italians.  This  is  the  American  and  English  rule 
of  ]uri<:diction  turned  u[iside  down  and  inside 
ouL  The  Italian  government  receded  some- 
what from  its  position,  but  from  considerations 
of  comity,  and  without  abandonment  of  its 
principles.  The  rule  of  domnium  i»  ptrionani 
also  permits  the  French  and  other  Continental 
European  courts  to  lake  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  persons  who  are  not,  and  never  were, 
within  the  orbit  of  their  territorial  authority, 
and  to  try  and  convict  such  persons  in  their  ab- 
scence  —  which  is  the  direct  opposite  of  one  of 
the  fimdamental  principles  of  tne  common  law. 
Stephen  Pfeiu 
JURISPRUDBNCB.  The  use  of  this  term 
as  an  equivalent  for  "Law*  is  confusing  and 
apt  to  conceal  its  real  import.  "Medical  luris- 
prudence,*  so  called,  is  not  even  law,  but  a 
conflation  of  facts,  taken  from  the  science  of 
medicine,  whicb  may  be  useful  in  the  determina- 
tion of  questions  of  law.  The  title  'Equity 
Jurisprudence"  on  a  book  eenerallv  indicates 
ttiat  it  is  a  treatise  on  pleadingis  and  procedure 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  when  one 
speaks  of  American  inrispmdence  what  is 
usually  meant  is  the  aomimstration  and  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  America,  specifically  in  the 
United  States.  Tttesc  and  many  other  similar 
uses  of  the  term  are  incorrect.  Juritpnidcnce 
is  the  science  which  concerns  itself  widi  the 
discovery  and  presentation  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner of  the  relatively  few  and  simple  ideas 
underlying  the  infinite  variety  of  leeal  rtdes. 
In  making  its  observations  and  deduct  ions 
jurisprudence  recognizes  no  limits  of  time  and 
place;  a  rule  stated  in.  or  inferred  from,  a 
section  of  the  Code  of  Huunurabi  (b.c.  2340) 
is  within  its  sphere  of  itaiQiry  just  as  much  as 
one  declared  in  an  act  passed  by  Congress  or  a 
State  legislature  during  the  present  year.  Nor 
does  the  science  take  co^izance  of  the  different 
classes  of  pec^e  whose  waitts  were  satisfied  by 
the  inveotiOD  of  a  legal  rule,  nor  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  invented  The  gen- 
eral rules  of  hypothec  are  applicable  alike  to  a 
bottomry  bond,  a  mortgage  on  land  or  a  pledge 
of  chattels;  the  general  rules  of  possession, 
ownership  and  contract  are  applicable  alike  to 
mariners,  landlords  or  pawnbrolcer^.  Jurispru- 
dence should  not  be  confounded  with  the  his< 
toiy  of  laws  or  of  the  law;  a  science  which  re- 
duces legal  phenomena  to  order  and  cc&erence 
is  obviously  something  quite  different  from  an 
historic  exposition  of  the  law  of  one  or  of  many 
countries,  or  even  the  juxtaposition  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  of  the  rules  em'bodied  in 
various  systems  of  law.  The  comparative  study 
of  laws  engrossed  the  attention  of  Roman 
jurists,  and  m  the  jus  gentium  they  put  together 
the  rules  which  they  found  to  be 


great  anmber  of  legal  systems.  Tlieir  ideal 
was  a  universal  code,  from  which  all  systems 
were  imagined  to  be  derivable,  or  toward  which 
they  were  supposed  to  tend.  It  was.  in  their 
efforts  to  realize  this  ideal  that  the  Romans 
made  a  disci^very  of   far  greater  importance 


a  formal  unity  which  enabled  them  to  rubricate 
the  essendal  principles  of  their  ideal  or  'Natural 
law*  in  spite  of  the  heterogeneous  origin  of 
their  material  and  the  di^crences  of  the  methods 
of  grouping  the  topics  adopted  in  th^  various 
legal  systems.  In  a  wort^  the  Roman  jurists 
invented  tfae  science  of  jurisprudence,  whidt 
differs  from  comparative  law  as  much  as  it 
differs  from  legal  history.  In  making  this  in- 
vention the  Romans  did  a  service  for  law, 
parallel  to  the  service  done  by  the  Alexandrian 
Greeks  for  language  when  they  invented  gram- 
mar. The  difference  between  comparative  law 
and  our  science  is  well  stated  by  Dr.  T.  E,  Hol- 
land in  his  'Elements  of  Jurisprudence'  by  Che 
following- illustrations:  "It  is  the  office  of  com- 

farative  law  to  ascertain  what  have  been  at  dit- 
erent  times  and  in  different  communities  [ha 
periods  of  prescription  or  the  requisites  of  a 
good  marriage;  it  is  for  jurisprudence  to  eluci- 
date -the  raeanins:  of  prescription  in  its  relation 
to  ownership  and  to  actions  at  law,  or  to  explain 
the  legal  aspects  of  a  marriage  and  its  connec- 
tions with  property  and  the  famiK.*  A  science 
of  jurisprudence,  to  be  sure,  mif^t  be  deduced 
from  the  observation  of  the  laws  of  a  single 
nation,  just  as  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  deduced 
a  science  of  grammar  from  Greek,  the  only 
language  they  familiarly  knew  —  and  just  as 
the  general  formulae  of  grammar  thus  derived 
are  applicable  to  all  languages,  so  Would  a 
formal  science  of  jurisprudence,  though  de- 
duced from  but  one  system  of  laws,  be  of  uni- 
versal application.  While  comparative  law  and 
legal  history  are  not  prerequisites,  nevertheless 
they  are  itrvatnable  aids  'toward  the  formnlatioTi 
of  the  science.  Comparison  of  the  laws  en- 
forced in  tiie  same  countnr  at  different  times, 
or  of  siinilar  though  not  Identical  laws'  of  vari- 
Otts  countries,  greatly  imoroves  the  pomibilrtjr 
of  separating  the  essentia)  elements  of  the 
science  from  their  historical  accidents,  and  of 
discovering  the  relative  importance  of  human 
Wants  by  the  universality  (or  the  reverse)  of 
legal  provisions  respecting  these  wants.  The 
means  whereby  humanity  nas  satisfied  ltd  wants 
are  as  infinite  in  number  as  the  wants  them- 
selves, but  humanity  has  not  always,  nor  often, 
had  clear  conceptions  of  the  ends  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  means  employed.  Legal  history, 
therefore,  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  complex 
and  perverse  facts.  Jurisprudence  obtains  unity 
out  of  this  complexity  by  observine  the  human 
wants  for  the  satisfaction  of  wfaica  laws  have 
been  invented,  and  the  modes  in  which  such 
wants  have  been  actually  satisfied;  by  collating 
and  digesting  the  facts  observed,  witb  no  regard 
for  their  historical  or  geographical  associations, 
and  arranging  the  formal  rules  deduced  from 
this  matter  in  categories,  according  to  logical, 
principles  derived  from  other  practical  sciences. 
A  formal 'science  must  necessarily  begin  with 
an  understanding  of  the  character  of  the 
phenomena  about  which  it  rationalizes  j  it  can 
have  no  coherence  if  the  thing  with  wlucli  it  is 
'  '    given  a  name  with.  Comtek  and. 
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Aifting-  meanine^.  A  <fisciission  of  the  great 
variety  of  ideas  expressed  by  the  word  "Law" 
is  deferred  to  another  pari  of  this  work  (See 
Law).  It  must  suffice  here  to  define  'Positive 
Law,*  with  which  alone  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence is  concerned,  as  *a  rule  of  external 
human  action,  recognized  and  enforced  by  a 
sovereign  political  authori^."    This  definition 


of  natare'  where  the  word  "law*  is  used  merely 
figuratively,  but  also  to  differentiate  positive 
law  from  moral  law,  ethics,  etiquette  or  the 
•code  of  honor*  It  is  broad  enough,  on  the 
Other  hand,  to  include  rules  established  by  cus- 
tom when  Ibey  have  obtained  recognition  from 
the  State,  and  regulations  made  bo'  municipali- 
ties, corporations  or  other  agencies,  to  whicb  the 
sovereign  political  power  has  delegated  some 
part  of  its  authonty.  The  action  regulated 
must  be  a  human  action  and  it  must  be  exter- 
nal; i.e.,  it  must  affect  a  thing  or  »  person 
other  than  him  who  does  the  act  A  thought  is 
not  an  act  until  it  finds  expression  in  words  or 
deeds.  An  omission,  however,  may  be  an  act  in 
law.  Jurisprudence  naturally  falls  into  two 
divisions,  public  and  private.  The  latter  com- 
prises the  ratioiiak  of  legal  rules  governing  the 
relations  of  individuals  among  themselves. 
Public  jurisprudence  is  that  division  of  the 
science  which  is  concerned  with  the  rationale  of 
the  leeal  rules  which  govern  the  relations  be- 
tween individuals  and  the  Slate.  A  third  di- 
vision of  the  science  is  sometimes  made  to  in- 
clude the  rules  governing  the  interrelation  of 
States.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  is  no  super- 
aatiooal  auttiority  to  compel  observaiKe  of  these 
rules  by  mutually  independent  sovereignlie^L 
international  law  IE  lacking  of  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  positive  law.  It,  therefore, 
&IS  only  imperfectly  intp  the  scheme  of  our 
science.  _  *The  most  obvious  characteristic  of 
the  law  is  that  it  is  coercive ;  it  was  invented  be- 
cause of  transgressions.  Even  when  it  operates 
in  favor  of  the  legitimate  action  of  individuals, 
the  law  does  so  In  restraining  interference  with 
such  action,"  This  carries  us  forward  to  the 
subject  of  legal  rights,  the  creation  and  pro- 
tection of  which  are  the  primary  objects  of 
law.  The  elements  of  a  right  axe,  the  person 
entitled,  the  act  or  omission,  the  object  and 
the  person  obligated.  A  right  has  been  defined 
by  Holland  as  ■one  man's  capacity  of  influenc- 
ing the  acts  of  another,  not  by  his  own  strength, 
but  by  meaiH  of  the  opinion  or  force  of  socie^. 
When  one  is  said  to  have  a  right  to  anythinR; 
or  over  something,  or  the  right  to  be  treated  in 
a  certain  way,  what  is  meant  is  thai  public  opin* 
ion  would  regard  with  approbation,  or  acqui' 
escencc,  his  doing  the  act  or  his  use  of  the 
thing,  and  would  reprobate  the  conduct  of  any 
person  who  should  prevent  his  doing  the  act 
or  using  the  thing,  or  who  should  fail  to  treat 
him  in  (he  manner  to  which  he  is  believed  to 
be  entitled.'  A  right  thus  sanctioned  is  a  moral 
right.  When  the  capacity  residing  in  one  man 
to  control  a  thing  or  the  action  of  another  is 
exercised  with  the  assent  and  assistance,  if  need 
be,  of  the  State,  it  becomes  a  legal  right  —  and 
this  irrespective  of  the  moral  sanction  of  the 
community.    The  distinction  between  public  and 

erivat^  rights  ties  upon  the  surface.    The  State 
as  the  right  not  to  be  conspired  against  or  not 


to  have  its  peace  disturbed.  An  act  of  treason 
is  a  violation  of  a  jniblic  ri^t  residing  in  the 
State,  and  the  State  intervenes  not  only  to  pun- 
ish the  traitor,  but  to  protect  itself —  for  the 
State  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  •person*  by  anal- 
ogy, with  rights  that  need  to  be  safeguarded  ly 
itself  as  well  as  it  safeguards  the  rl^ts  of  pn- 
vate  persons.  Some  trespasses  are  violative  of 
a  private  as  well  as  of  a  public  right  A  libel 
or  an  assault,  tor  instance,  infringes  upon  pri- 
vate rights  and,  also,  upon  the  public  right  of 
the  State  not  to  be  disturbed  by  acts  consti- 
tuting, or  tending  toward,  breaches  of  the 
peace.  All  legal  rights  fall  into  one  of  the  two 
categories,  public  or  private.  The  division  of 
the  science  of  jurisprudence  in  two  correspond- 
ing departments  is,  thei^fore,  Ic^cally  con- 
sistent. It  commends  itself  also  by  the -con- 
venience of  an  arrangement  whereby  constitu- 
tional, ecclesiastical,  criminal  and  administra- 
tive law,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  law  of  con- 
tracts, property,  succession  and  torts,  on  the 
other  hand,  fall  into  groups,  to  one  or  the 
other  of  whidi  all  legal  topics  may  be  referred. 
The  classification  of  rights  under  the  heads, 
•Rights  of  Persons'  and  *Rights  of  Things.* 
is  logically  imperfect  as  well  as  inconvenient  in 
[wactice.  The  right  to  receive  rent  does  not 
depend  upon  some  distinctive  characteristic  of 
landlords  as  a  classy  nor  would  this  ri^t  be 
affected  because  the  landlord  should  happen  to 
be  following  an  occupation,  say  that  of  a  pawn- 
broker, whose  business  is  conducted  under  some 
special  kind  of  administrative  regulations. 
These  r^^lations  of  the  pawnbroldn^  business 
in  no  way  increase  or  impair  the  nght  of  a 
pawnbroker,  as  landlord,  to  rent  from  a  tenant 
If  a  landlord  should  be  an  infant,  however,  a 
whole  set  of  legal  disabilities  would  come  into 
ti»y,  affecting  and  modifyins  the  antecedent 
ri^t  of  this  speciiic  landlord  to  receive  rent 
or  the  remediaf  right  of  the  infant  to  enforce 
payment  thereof.  These  modifying  causes, 
affecting  the  relations  between  an  infant  land~ 
lord  and  his  tenant,  are  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  general  rules  of  possession,  owner- 
ship and  contract,  which  govern  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant  —  and  when  both 
parties  concerned  are  normal  the  •personal  di- 
mensions* of  a  ri^t  need  not  be  considered 
at  alL  In  most  cases  they  could  be  utteriy  dis- 
regarded, for  the  conditions  of  abnormability 
in  natural  persons  are  not  numerous.  They  are 
lunacy,  infancy,  coverture,  alienage,  outlawry 
and  a  ve^  few  others.  By  abstracting  the 
rubric  •rights  of  persons,*  which  means  nothing 
more  than  ^e  law  relating  to  varying  legal 
capacities,  and  relegating  this  topic  to  a  sepa- 
rate head  — such  as  •the  law  of  abnormal  per- 
sonality*—  the  definition  and  con^deration  of 
legal  rights  would  be  ereatly  simplified. 

A  legal  rigftt  is  dmer  antecedent  or  reme- 
dial. An  antecedent  rig^t  is  an  exceptional 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  person  clothed  with 
it.  The  right  of  an  heir  to  a  house  and  land 
devised  to  nim,  or  the  right  of  a  merchant  to 
goods  purchased  by  him,  are  antecedent  rights; 
and  they  are  exclusive,  because  they  are  en- 
joyed by  nobody  else.  Antecedent  rights  may 
be  in  rem,  meaning  that  they  are  available 
against  the  whole  world,  as  in  the'' cases  just 
mentioned ;  or  they  may  be  in  personam,  mean- 
ing that  they  are  available  only  against  a  par- 
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lirular  persdn.  The  right  of  ownership  is  a. 
right  in  rem,  it  is  available  against  the  whole 
world;  the  right  of  a  landlord  to  rent  is  a  right 
in  personam,  for  it  is  available  only  against  his 
tenant.  A  remedial  right  arises  when  an  ante- 
cedent  right   is   violated.     It   is   available   only 


;  private  rights  may 
cedent  or  remedial.  The  right  of  the  State 
not  to  be  betraj^ed  is  antecedent  and  is  a  right 
in  rem  because  It  is  available  against  the  1^0 1 e 
world.  When  a  traitor  violates  this  antecedent 
right  a  remedial  right  in  persotiam,  available 
against  the  offender,  is  created.  Antecedent 
private  rights  in  rem,  available  against  the  en- 
tire worlJ  by  those  entitled  to  the  enjoyment 
.  thereof,  are:  (1)  The  right  to  personal  safety 
and  freedom;  (2)  to  the  society  and  control 
of  one's  family  and  dependents;  (3)  to  reputa- 
tion ;  (4)  to  advantages  open  to  the  commu- 
nity generally,  such  as  the  free  exercise  of 
one's  calling;  (5)  to  possession  and  ownership; 
<6)  to  immunity  from  damage  by  fraud.  Many 
of  these,  of  course,  become  the  objects  of  par- 
ticular legal  intervention  only  when  the^  are 
infringed,  as  the  right  to  personal  safety  is  in- 
fringed by  a  menace,  an  assault  or  an  act  of 
negligence.  Antecedent  rights  when  not  in- 
fringed, or  when  they  are  not  'in  motion* — 
neaning  in  process  of  creation,  devolntion  or 
extinction  —  are  said  to  be  'at  ten.*  When  »t 
rest  such  rights  are,  nevertheless,  under  the 
protection  of  the  State  through  its  powers  of 
police.  The  State  not  merely  punishes  stealing, 
It  prevents  it  Every  riKht  has  relation  to  soma 
thing,  and  the  object  o?  a  right  may  be  tangi- 
ble or  intangible.  The  "bubble,  reputation,*  is 
an  intangible  thing,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which 
a  man  has  a  right,  but  which  be  cannot  reduce 
to  possession.  The  rights  of  possession  and 
ownership,  generally  speaking,  are  extensions 
of  the  power  of  a  person  over  tangible  physical 
objects.  Possession  and  ownership  are  not 
identical.  The  Roman  jurists  even  maintained 
that  the  custody  of  a  thing  t:^  a  bailee  (Ud  not 
constitute  possession,  and  that  the  abstraction 
of  the  thing  from  his  custody  did  not  give  the 
bailee  any  remedial  right  against  the  abstractor 
—  no  more  than  a  servant  could  claim  legal 
recovery  of  his  master's  poods  left  in  his  care 
and  stolen  by  a  thief.  The  modem  English 
law  holds  just  the  opposite,  as  also  did  the 
ancient  Teutonic  law.  •Violations  of  posses- 
sion give  rights  of  action  independently  of 
riehts  of  iproi>erlv.     Such  rights  of  action  are 

.       .J   protection   which    the   law 

;  around  the  person.'  (13  Meeson  and 
Wellsby,  581).  The  Salic  law  gave  the  person 
from  whose  custody  cattle  had  been  taken  the 
sole  right  of  recovery,  exclusive  even  of  the 
owner.  To  be  in  possession  of  a  thing  one 
must  have  it  sufficiently  in  one's  control  to  ex- 
dude  others ;  but  possession  may  be  symbolical. 
By  entry  on  any  part  of  an  estate  an  heir  will 
be  assumed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  whole, 
and  one  who  buys  goods  in  storage  may  be  put 
info  possession  by  receiving  the  keys  of  the 
warehouse  wherein  they  are  storei  or  by  the 
transfer  to  himself  of  a  warehouse  receipt. 
The  essentials  of  possession  are  the  will  and 
the  power  to  possess  and  the  exercise  of  both. 


'Neither  the  mere  wish  to  catch  a  bird  out  of 
reach,  nor  the  mere  power  to  lake  a  horse 
standing  unguarded  will  suffice  to  put  one  in 
possession  of  the  bird  or  the  horse."  The  will 
to  possess,  or  animus  domini,  rather  than  mere 
physical  [mssession,  is  'nine  points  of  the  law.* 
It  is  manifested  in  the  lar^t  and  the  smallest 
human  relations  —  by  a  nation,  which  fights  the 
world  to  keep  a  province,  down  to  the  mdivid- 
ual,  who  defends  property  in  his  hands  in  the 
honest  belief  that  he  owns  it,  and  the  diief, 
who  knows  perfectly  well  he  does  not.  The 
incidents  of  ownership  are  the  right  to  possess, 
the  right  to  enjc^  and  the  right  to  dispose  of 
property.  The  right  to  possess  is  lost  or  sus- 
pended by  letting,  tending,  pledging  or  mort- 
gagii^  property.  The  right  to  enjoy  includes 
the  right  to  the  increase  —  growing  timber,  ac- 
cretions of  alluvion,  the  young  of  cattle,  etc. 
The  right  of  ownership  is  limited  by  the  State 
through  taxation,  the  prohibition  of  obnoxious 
use,  or  by  taking  in  virtue  of  eminent  domain; 
or  It  ma^  be  limited  try  individuals,  as  coparce- 
ners, neighbors  havine  rights  of  way,  rights  of 
access  to  water  or  other  easements,  or  right  of 
support  from  adjacent  soil.  The  right  of  dis- 
posal includes  the  right  to  destroy  what  one 
owns.  A  few  kinds  of  things  other  than  phys- 
ical may  be  objects  of  ownership  —  patents  and 
copyriKhts,  for  instance.  Property  is  either 
movable  or  immovable  —  the  distinction  be- 
tween real  and  personal  is  not  quite  the  same, 
though  nearly  so.  Property  may  be  lawfully 
acqiured  bj^  purchase,  succession  or  prescrip- 
tion. Giit  is  a  mode  of  succession.  The  right 
of  ownership  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
owner.    A  dead  man  is  not  a  legal  person. 

In  the  foregoing  is  shown  the  method 
whereby  scientific  jurisprudence  prepares  its 
material  by  formulating  the  myriads  of  juristic 
facts  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  statements, 
capable  of  orderly  arrangements  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  of  moderate  sitt. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  science,  though  an 
important  element  thereof,  has  not  always  been 
adhered  to.  It  could  have  been  adhered  to 
strictly  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  pofiularity  in 
treatment.  Qarity  seemed  more  desirable  than 
profundity.  It  was  possible  to  deal  with  only 
one  class  of  private  rights,  and  antecedent 
rights  in  rem,  more  specifically  rights  of  pos- 
session and  ownership,  were  selected  for  illus- 
tration because  they  present  the  fewest  diffi- 
culties. A  very  much  larger  class  of  private 
rights  than  the  one  discussed  are  the  rights 
in  personam.  To  this  class  belone  all  the  rights 
conceded  by  contract  and,  thou^  these  really 
partake  of  the  character  of  antecedent  rights, 
they  are  never  available  in  rem  against  the 
world,  but  always  against  specific  individuals. 
Under  the  general  title  "rights  in  personam' 
are  gatbered  also  all  other  remedial  rights, 
whether  Ihey  arise  from  breaches  of  contract 
or  out  of  what  the  Roman  jurists  call  'obliga- 
tions etr  delicto?  which  our  lawyers  classify 
as  the  laws  of  torts.  A  further  division  of 
law  must  still  be  considered.  The  rules 
wherein  are  defined  the  rights,  whether  public 
or  private,  which  the  Stale  will  support  or 
protect,  constitute  the  'substantive  law.*  The 
rules  prescribing  the  modes  of  aiding  or  pro- 
tecting either  public  or  private  nghts  are 
classed  as  "adjective  law*  or  procedure.    Ju- 
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didal  intervention  may  be  either  preventive,  as 

by  injunction,  or  redressive.  Redressive  inter- 
vention is  by  far  the  more  frequent  mode,  and 
in  respect  to  private  rights  the  redress  usually 
takes  the  form  of  indemnity  or  damages.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  remedy  is  more  di- 
rect, as  when  a  nuisance  is  ordered  abated,  or 
the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  is  de- 
creed, or  a  mortgagor  is  put  in  possession  of 
the  property  mortgaged  by  summary  process. 
Rights  of  action  are  extinguished  by  release, 
waiver  or  condonation;  by  bankruptcy  of  the 
person  liable;  W  set-ofi;  by  merger,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  substitution  of  a  covenant  or  a 
judgment  note  for  a  simple  contract  —  the  sub- 
stantive right  is  not  extinguished,  but  the  right 
of  action  on  the  less  solemn  evidence  of  the 
debt  or  obligation  would  be  merged,  Estoppel 
by  judgment  for  the  defendant,  and  by  pre- 
scription or  limitation,  are  the  remaining  modes 
of  extinguishing  remedial  rights.  The  death 
of  the  person  of  incidence,  Le.,  the  plaintiS  in 
an  action  for  tort,  not  merely  extin^shes  the 
procedural  remedy,  but  the  right  itself.  To 
this  there  is  an  exception  when  death  caused 
by  negligence  or  other  tortious  act  is  the  ground 
of  action.  In  such  case  the  right  and  the  rem- 
edy pass  to  the  executor  or  administrator. 
Remedial  rights  may  be  suspended  without  be- 
ing kist  —  as,  when  an  action  is  pending  in  a 
court  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  another  court 
will  not  proceed  with  a  suit  to  enforce  the 
same  right  Finally  there  is  a  private,  as  well 
as  a  public,  international  law.  The  questions 
that  arise  in  this  department  of  the  law  are 
mainly  jurisdictional  When  parties  arc  na- 
tionals of^  or  are  domiciled  in,  different  coun- 
tries a  suit  may  be  brouc^t  in  a  court  of  the 
country  where  the  plaintiff  is  domiciled;  where 
the  defendant  is  domiciled;  where  the  object 
of  the  controversy  is  situated;  where  a  mar- 
riase,  a  will  or  other  agreement,  whereby  a 
right  was  created,  was  performed  or  made;  in 
a  court  of  the  country  where  a  contract  was  to 
produce  results  or  of  the  country  where  the 
plaintiff  chooses  to  bring  his  action.  The 
courts  of  the  situs  of  the  object  of  a  contro- 
versy C/oruift  rei)  have  always  assumed  juris- 
diction in  such  cases.  Turisifiction  is  declined 
by  the  English  courts  in  suits  for  divorce  if 
flie  husband  is  not  domiciled  in  the  country, 
but  there  is  no  uniform  rule  on  this  subject  in 
the  United  States.  English  and  American 
courts  will  take  jurisdiction  in  actions  on  con- 
tracts no  matter  where  they  have  been  made 
or  where  they  are  to  be  executed,  provided  the 
parties  are  within  reach  of  their  process.  More 
complex  than  the  question  of  the  competency  of 
the  court  is  (he  question  as  to  what  country's 
law  should  be  applicable  in  any  given  case. 
Some  states  claim  exclusive  rignts  to  punish 
persons  of  their  nationality  for  crimes,  no 
matter  where  committed.  There  is  such  diver- 
sity in  the  rules  that  have  been  applied  that  a 
basis  for  general  formulz  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  laid  in  this  department  of  juris- 
prudence. The  formulation  of  the  science  was 
pr'acticall)[  completed  by  the  Roman  jurists,  who 
invented  it,  in  the  domain  of  private  law  at 
least  The  'Institutes'  of  Gaius,  whereof  those 
bearing  the  name  of  Justinian  and  prodi:ced 
four  centuries  later  are  merely  a  recension,  are 
still    the   point    of   departure    for   all   scientific 


studies  of  the  law.  Among  English  writers 
Jeremy  Bentham  (1748-1832)  was  the  first  to 
bring  really  scientific  methods  to  bear  on  the 
subject.  He  was  followed  by  John  Austin,  Sir 
Heniy  Maine  and  others.  Thomas  Erskine 
Holland  in  his  'Elements  of  Jurisprudence,' 
which  first  appeared  in  1880,  and  whose  ar- 
rangement of  the  topics  and  definitions  have 
been_  followed  herein,  has  set  forth  the  sub- 
ject in  an  exhaustive  yet  very  compact  form. 

Bibliosraphjr.—  Austin,  John,  'Jurispru- 
dence or  the  Philosophy  of  Positive  Law'  (5th 
cd.,  London  1885 ;  abridgment  by  Campbell,  9th 
ed,  London  1895)  ;  Bentham,  /ercmj-,  'Princi- 
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tutes*  (English  ed.  by  E.  Poste,  Oxford  1890)  ; 
Holland,  Thomas  Erskine,  'Elements  of  Juris- 
prudence' filth  ed.,  Oxford  1910);  Lee,  Guy 
Carleton,  'Historical  Jurisprudence'  (New 
York  1900)  ;  Maine,  Henry  Sumner,  'Ancient 
Law'  (with  introduction  by  Theodore  W. 
Dwight,  New  York  1888;  ed.  with  notes  by  F. 
Pollock,  London  1906) ;  'Early  Law  and  Cus- 
tom' (London  1883)  ;  Markby.  W.,  'Elements 
of  Law*  f6th  ed.,  Oxford  IWS)  ;  Pollock,  F, 
'First  Book  of  Jurisprudence'  (2d  ed.,  London 
1904);  Salmond,  J.  W.,  'Jurisprudence'  (Sth 
ed,  London  1916), 

Stephen  Pfed^ 

JURUA,  zhoo-roo-A',  a  .  tributary  of  the 
Amaion  rising  in  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  flow- 
ing northeast  through  Brazil  toward  the  Ama- 
ion,  which  it  joins  at  Fonteboa  after  a  meander- 
ing course  of  1,200  miles,  about  one-third  of 
which  is  navigable.  The  countiy  along  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  is  snUeci  to  great 
floods  during  the  rainy  season.  The  vast  dis- 
tricts of  the  upper  waters  of  Junia  and  its 
many  tributaries  liave  been  little  explored ;  and 
some  of  it  is  still  unvisited  by  white  men. 

JURY,  12  impartial  men,  legally  competent 
to  act,  who,  under  the  sanction  of  their  oaths, 
determine  by  their  unanimous  verdict  the  inno- 
cence or  guilt  of  the  accused  in  a  criminal  trial, 
or  decide  the  issues  of  fact  which  are  contested 
between  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  civil  trial. 

The  jury  is  the  characteristic  feature  of 
Ei^lish  or  common  law,  distinguishing  it  from 
the  systems  of  continental  Europe  derived  from 
the  law  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  peculiar  in 
itself  and  incidentally  it  nas  produced  charac- 
teristic developments  of  our  law  not  found  in 
the  Roman  or  civil  law  systems,  of  which  per- 
haps the  most  noteworthy  is  our  law  of  Evi- 
dence. The  history  of  the  jury  system  has 
been  most  thoroughly  and  ably  investigated, 
especially  in  recent  years. 

Its  function  has  completely  changed.  Orig- 
inally those  persons  from  the  vicinity  who  had 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  were  sum- 
moned to  court  to  state,  upon  their  solemn 
oaths,  what  the  common  opinion  of  the  neigh- 
borhood wa.s  as  to  those  facts  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  criminal  charge  to  be  tried,  or 
the  basis  of  the  right  to  possession  or  enjoy- 
ment of  land  which  was  at  issue,  which  were 
the  typical  eases  of  early  days.  It  seems  to 
have  been  soon  established  that  12  substantial 
men  were  a  sufficient  number  to  determine  this 
question.     As   the  jndidal  system   developed^ 
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courts  came  to  have  more  extended  territorial 
jurisdictiDti,  and  litigation  grew  more  exten- 
sive. Attendance  of  12  persons  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  each  cause  to  be  tried  would  im- 
pose an  intolerable  burden  upon  the  commu- 
mVf,  and  our  forefathers  worked  out  the  plan 
of  submitting  tfaeir  legal  controversies  to  the 
decision  of  an  impartial  jniy  sworn  to  deter- 
mine die  facts  in  issue  upon  testimony  given 
Tmder    oath    by   witnesses    sumtnoned    by    the 

Students  of  English  and  American  history 
would  probably  unanimously  agree  that  as  a 
part  of  our  system  of  civil  gov'emmenl  the  jury 
has  been  a  valuable  institution.  There  can  b« 
no  doubt  of  its  educational  value,  and  of  its 
importance  in  making  each  freeholder  who 
served  on  a  jury  feel  that  he  was  individually 
performing  an  miportant  public  duty,  juries 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  defense  of  popular 
ri«)ts  against  attempts  at  tyrannical  exercise 
of  authority  by  the  executive  government  In 
the  libel  cases  of  the  18th  century  the  contest 
was  bitterly  fought,  the  judges,  under  the  lead 
of  Ixird  Mansfield,  maintaining  that  whether  a 
document  was  libelous  or  not  libelous  was  a 
question  of  law  for  the  court  (that  is,  for  the 
judge)  to  determine,  the  jury  being  limited  to 
finding  affirmatively  or  negativcty  the  fact  of 
publication;  while  the  juries,  on  the  other  hand, 
contended  for  their  nght  to  find  general  ver- 
dicts Cpuilty*  or  "not  guilty*).  The  coalest 
was  settled  by  Fox's  Libel  Act  in  favor  of  the 
right  of  the  jury  to  determine  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  accused. 

Students  of  law  differ  as  to  'the  merits  of 
the  jury  system.  Ar^ments  drawn  from  the 
supposed  mental  inferiority  of  juries  need  not 
be  considered,  since  this  is  not  an  inherent 
defect,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  a  com- 
munity should  have  inferior  jurymen  than  in- 
ferior officials  of  any  other  class.  But  weirfity 
objections  of  an  essi-ntial  character  have  been 
suggested.  The  chief  is  as  to  -the  reqmrement 
of  an  unanimous  verdict,  which,  it  is  argued, 
must  constantly  produce  a  disagreement  and 
failure  to  reach  a  conclusion,  or  the  sacrifice  of 
opinions  conscientiously  held  by  some  of  the 
jurors.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  require- 
ment is  an  essential  feature  of  the  jury  system 
as  known  to  English  law,  it  has  been  expressly 
so  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  irfiich,  in  interpreting  the  cl  use  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  nrovides  that  in  civil 
suits  in  the  Federal  courts  'the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  shall  be  preserveO,"  has  held  that  this 
requires  the  unanimous  verdict  of  12  men.  A 
small  number  of  the  Slate-  have  modified  the 
system  by  providing  for  juries  of  less  than  12, 
or  of  verdicts  rendered  by  a  vote  less  than. 
unanimous.  When  such  legislation  is  not  in 
conflict  with  the  State  consUtution  it  is  lawful, 
as  is  doubtcss  the  provision  authorizing  the 
service  of  women  on  juries. 

Another  objection  is  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
■the  jury  is  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  deter- 
minations of  fact.  This  controversy  has  been 
lottery  fought,  one  side  maintaining  that  the 
jury  IS  not  fitted,  either  by  training  or  capacity, 
to  decide  fairly  and  intelttgerttly  doubtful  ques- 
tions of  fact,  and  that  one  of  its  most  import- 
ant functions,  that  of  assessing  damages,  is  not 
properly  performed^  especially  where  the  re- 
quirement of   unanimity   necessarily  leads   to 
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compromise  verdicts.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
argued  that  ,riie  jury,  if  properly  drawn,  rep- 
resents the  average  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  when  it  does  so,  no  fairer 
tribunal  can  be  discovered,  and  not,  perhaps, 
very  consistently,  that  in  civil  matters  control 
of  the  case  is  really  in  the  judge,  who  by  care- 
ful instructions  can  usually  so  direct  the  jury 
a«  to  bring  about  an  intelligent  verdict,  or,  as 
a  last  resort,  can  set  aside  one  which  is  clearly 
wrong,  and  award  a  new  trial. 

A  verdict  of  acquittal  in  a  criminal  j)roceed- 
ing  finally  disposes  of  the  charge  against  the 
delendant  both  by  the  common  law  and,  in  this 
country,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution (and  of  most,  if  not  a!!,  of  the  State 
constitutions)  that  no  person  shall  "be  subject 
for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb."  Doubtless  from  this  arose  the 
doctrine  that  in  criminal  cases  the  juiy  are 
judges  both  of  law  and  fact,  which  caugtit  the 
popular  fancy,  is  not  without  the  wei^t  of 
respectable  judicial  authoritv  to  sustain  it,  from 
the  time  of  Junius,  who  upheld  it  in  opposition 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  has  been  a  favorite  doctrine 
of  popular  leaders,  and  only  in  recent  years  may 
be  regarded  as  finally  disposed  of.  "nie  doc- 
trine was  discussed  by  Giief  Justice  Mitchell, 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  capital  case  in  1891,  and 
pronounced  by  him  to  he  "unsound  in  every 
point  of  view,  historical,  logical,  or  technical," 
and  in  1895  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (speakingby  Mr,  Justice  Harlan)  reached 
the  same  conclusion  and  held  that  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury 
in  criminal  cases  to  receive  the  law  from  the 
court,  and  to  a[^ly  it  as  given  by  the  court, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  by  a  general  ver- 
dict a  jury  of  necessitv  determines  both  law 
and  fact  as  compounded  in  the  issue  submitted 
*-    ■*--       '     the  particular  case.    Mr.   Jus' 
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i,page  oi;,  aji  ine  arguments  oo  both  sides  can 
be  found. 

The  grand  jury  is,  historically,  a  sort  of 
representative  committee  of  the  people  of  the 
district  throughout  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  extends,  charged  with  the  duty  of  report- 
iujg  to  the  court  offenses  which  have  been  com- 
mitted which  they  consider  should  be  inquired 
into,  and  persons  whom  they  believe  to  have 
committed  criminal  acts  for  which  they  should 
be  punished.  Its  development  into  the  modern 
grand  jury  is  not  well  understood.  The  highest 
authorities  on  our  early  legal  history  say  of  it, 
•The  details  of  tliis  process  will  never  be  known 
until  large  piles  of  records  have  been  system- 
atically perused.  This  task  we  must  leave  for 
the  historian  of  the  14th  century." 

The  grand  jury  as  an  existing  institution 
consists  of  a  number  of  persons  drawn  from  the 
same  class  as  the  ordinary  or  petit  jurors.  At 
the  common  law  the  number  summoned  was  23, 
They  are  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  the  court  then  delivers  a  charge 
to  them,  calling  their  attention  to  the  duties 
they  are  to  perform,  either  generally  or  with 
reference  to  an^  matters  of  special  public  in- 
terest fallinpf  within  their  jurisdiction  to  which 
the  court  thinks  proper  to  direct  their  attention, 
and  they  can  then  proceed  to  business.  All  in- 
dictments are  submitted  to  them  and,  according 
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at  Aey  determine,  after  heariuE  the  prosecutor's 
evidence,  whether  they  are  weff  founded  or  not, 
they  endorse  them  'true  bill'  or ' 'ignoramus* 
(or  equivalent  words).  In  the  former  case 
Ue  accused  is  held  for  trial,  in  the  Utter  dis- 
charged It  is  the  custom  for  them  to  make 
report  to  the  court  on  such  matters  as  seem  to 
them  of  public  interest  and  importance,  and  to 
make  sudi  recommendations  as  seem  good  to 
Aem.  The  report  made  by  them  of  any  oSense 
from  their  own  knowledge  or  observation,  with- 
out a  bill  of  indictment  laid  before  them,  is 
called  a  PresentmenL    See  Verdict. 

For  the  lustory  of  the  origin  and  develc^ 
ment  of  the  jury,  consult  Pollock  and  Mait- 
land,  'History  of  English  Law>  (Boston  1899)  : 
Thayer,  'Preliminary  Treatise  on  Evidence  at 
the  Common  Law>  (chaps,  ii-iv,  ib.  1898) ; 
Stephen,  'Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land' (Bk.  v.,  ch.  xiv) ;  Stubbj,  'Constitutional 
History  of  England'  (Oxford  1883) :  Cooley, 
'Constitutional  Limitations' ;  Lesser,  'Develop- 
ment of  the  Jury  System'  (1893) ;  Forsyth, 
'Trial  by  Jury' ;  Edwards,  G.  J.,  'The  Grand 
Jury  Considered  from  an  Historical,  Political 
and  Legal  Standpoint'  (Philadelphia  1906) ; 
Hamilton,  T.  F.,  'Handbook  for  Grand  Jurors* 
(Albany  1906);  Sacked,  Frederick,  'Instruc- 
tions to  Juries'  (3  vols.,  Chicago  1908)  ;  Train. 
A.  C,  'The  Jury  System :  Defects  and  Pro- 
posed Remedies'  (Philadelphia  1910).  For  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  institution  under 
modem  conditions  which  is  generally  accepted 
as  full  and  impartial,  consult  'The  System  of 
Trial  by  JuO".'  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Samuel 
F.  Miller  (21  Amer.  Law  Review,  859).  For 
the  origin  of  the  mnd  jury,  Pollock  and  Mait- 
land,  'History  of  English  Law'  (Bk.  II,  ch.  ix, 
I  4)- 

John  Douoass  Baowif, 
Attorney  at  Late,  Philadelphia. 


Sloyed  t( 
as  beei_ 

r  disabled.    The  word  is  supposed  to  come 

from  the  old  Frendi  mast  iFaiuirie   (helping 
si);   but  its  ori_gin  is  uncertain.     The  ' 


is  usually  used  as  an  adjective. 

;rUS  GENTIUM,  jfis  jln'shl-i3m,  a  term 
which,  in  its  broader  sense,  means  international 
law.  Among  the  Romans  the  'law  of  nations' 
was  used  with  a  very  wide  application,  including 
the  laws  observed  by  the  civilized  nations  with 
whom  they  came  into  contact,  that  is,  had  rela- 
tions with.  It  extended  not  only  to  diplomatic 
but  also  to  commercial  relationships.  At  a  later 
period  jus  gentium  became  restricted  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  observed  b_y  independent 
frovernmeots  In  their  dealings  with  eadi  other. 
See    Civil    Law;    iNtERNATioNAi.    Law;    Jus 

KATUlt*. 


rcss  of  humani^.    The  Romans  sometimes 

founded  the  jus  naturae  with  the  jus  gentivuo, 
or  law  of  nations  (q.v.).  The  Stoics  developed 
the  idea  of  the  jus  naturae  as  an  altogether 
ethical  conception  to  designate  the  law  as  it 
should  be  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  as  con- 
trasted with  the  law  as  it  existed  with  its  many 
imperfections  and  injustices. 


JUS  PRIIUC  N0CTI9,  the  privBege 
granted  to  other  oersons  than  the  husband  to 
cohabitate  with  the  bride  on  the  first  one  or 
several  nights  after  the  weddhtg.  That  such  a 
custom  existed  diere  seems  to  be  plentjr  of 
evidence ;  but  that  it  was  ever  a  law  of  tribes, 
peoples  or  nations  is,  at  least,  unproved.  That 
there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  humanity 
when  the  marriage  custom  did  mjt  exist  and 
men  and  women  cc4iahitated  promiscuously 
seems  almost  certain,  and  rt  may  be  that  the 
custom  of  jus  ^nue  noctis  was  a  survival  of 
this  more  primitive  condition  of  human  society. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  to  prove  that  Uus 
right  was  allowed  and  exacted  among  certain 
savage  tribes,  the  favored  persons  being  the 
higli  priests  and  chiefs.  In  most  cases  the 
condhioos  of  society  where  this  privilege  pre- 
vailed permitted  a  husband  to  have  as  many 
wives  as  he  could  support.  In  general,  as  a 
race  advanced  in  civilitation  and  culture  and 
monogamy  became  a  fixed  institution  (fee  cus- 
tom of  JUS  prinue  noctis  became  more  and 
more  frowned  upon,  Consolt  De  L»bessade, 
•Le  Droit  du  Seigneur'  (Paris  1878) ;  Schmidf, 
K.  J.  L-,  'Jus  Pnma  Nootis'  (Freiburg  1881)  ; 
Westermark,  E.,  'History  of  HumiSn  Marriage' 
(London  1906). 

JUS  RBLICT«,  in  Scots  law,  the  share 
of  the  widow  in  the  movable  property  of  her 
husband  after  his  death,  amounting  to  one-third 
if  there  are  surviving  children  or  grand-chil- 
dren and  to  one-half  if  there  are  none.  The 
husband  by  will  could  not  take  this  share  away 
from  the  widow,  but  by  express  contract  she 
could  accept  an  equivalent  provision.  .  However, 
if  the  husband  dies  insolvent,  the  creditors  must 
be  paid  in  preference  to  the  widow. 

TUaSBRAND,  rhu's'-rSft',  Jean  Adrien 
Anbin  Jules,  French  philologist,  historian  and 
diplomat:  b.  Lfon,  18  Feb.  1855.  He  _graduated 
in  law  and,  entering  ihe  diplomatic  service 
in  1876,  he  became  legal  adviser  to  the  French 
embassy  in  London  in  1887;  Minister  to  Den- 
mark in  1898;  and  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  in  1902.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
Hi  storied  and  Literary  Society  of  France, 
Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
Corresponding  Fellow  of  Uie  British  Academy. 
Among  his  published  works  are  *L«  Tfitre  en 
Anglelerre  depuis  la  Couquetc  Jusqtie  aux  pr6- 
dicesseurs  immediats  de  Shakespeare'  (1878); 
<Les  Anglais  au  Moyen  Age>  (1884) ;  'Le 
Roman  Anglais'  (1886) ;  'A  French  Ambas- 
sador a*  the  Court  of  Charies  II'  (1892); 
'L'ipop6e  mystique  de  William  Langford' 
(1893);  'Histoire  du  peuple  Anglais'  (3  vols., 
1895-1909).  His  'History  of  the  English  in 
the  Middle  Ages,'  which  was  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy,  was  translated  into  English 
under  the  title  of  'English  Wayfaring  Life 
in  the  Middle  Ages'  (1889)  by  Lucy  T.  Smith: 
and  the  'Roman  Anglais'  was  also  translated 
into  Enphsh  bv  Miss  E.  Lee  in  1890.  In  1913 
he  published    'Rousard.' 

JUSSIEU,  zhu'se-e',  Laurent  I^am  d«, 
a  French  writer:  b  ViUeurbanne,  1792:  d.  186& 
A  nephew  of  Antoine  Jussieu  and  grand- 
nephew  of  losei^,  Bernard  and  Antoine  (the 
elder)  de  jussieu,  he  inherited  much  of  the 
talent  of  his  illustrious  ancestors.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1830  he  became  secretary-general 
of  the  Seine  and  in  1839  a  member  of  the 
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dumbtr  of  Deputies.  After  tbe  fall  of  Louu 
Philippe  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  wat  a, 
jlrong  and  consistent  advocate  of  genaral  piv 
mary  instruction  and  fouf^t  for  the  cxtkicUoa 
of  illiieran  from  among  the  French  laboring 
classes.  He  wrote  extensively  for  the  public 
press  and  published  uomerom  education^ 
works  that  had  wide  drculation  and  extended 
influence.  AjnonB  the  latter  are  'Simon  de 
Nantua'  (Paris  1818),  which  has  been  pub- 
lished many  times  and  in  ^1  Idnda  of  edi* 
ijons  and  translations  into  several  foreign  Ian- 
giiages;  'L'Abbe  Gauthier,  dc  UMitegre,  Mo- 
reau  de  Saint  Uiiy  et  Ueaiiicr>  (Fsru  1819)  ; 
'Le  villa«  de  Valdor*'  (Paris  1820);  <An- 
toine  et  Maurice'  (Paris  1821),  which  wu 
crowned  by  the  Society  for  the  Improvcmoit 
of  Prisons;  'Exposi  analytiquc  dc  I'Abbi  Gavr- 
thier'  (Paris  182) ;  <Pierre  de  Gibeme'  (Paris 
1825);  'CEuvre  Posthumes  de  Simon  de  Nan- 
tua>  (Paris  1829),  which  won  the  Uontyon 
prize  of  the  Academy;  <Le>  Petits  Ijvres  du 


pire  Lami'    (6  vols..  Paris  1830-^:   'FsUes 
et  contea  en  vers'   (Paris  1844):   "(3ou 
■    >  (Paris  1854). 


JUSTS,  zhfist,  Tbsodon,  Belsian  his* 
tonan:  b.  Brussels,  11  Jan.  1818;  d.  August 
I8SS.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Belgian  Beard 
of  Education  and  as  such  made  manjr  beneficial 
changes  in  the  national  methods  of  instruction. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer  on  Belgian  and  French 
history,  the  most  noteworthy  of  his  works 
being  'Histoire  il^entaire  de  la  Belgique' 
(1838);  'Histoire  de  la  revolution  Beige  de 
1790'  (1846) ;  <PrMs  de  I'hisloire  du  moyen 
age'  (1847-49)  ;  'Le  souWvement  de  la  Hol- 
luide  en  1813,  et  la  fondation  du  rmraume  des 
Pays-Bas'  (1870);  '(Juillaume  de  Tadtume' 
(1873) :  'liopold  I  et  Leopold  II,  rois  de 
Beiges'  (1878)  ;  'Les  fondateurs  de  la  Mon- 
archie  Beige'   (27  vols.,  1865  "  " 

tion  de  juillet,  1830'  (1683), 

JUSTI,  yas'te,  Ferdinand,  German  writer 
and  philologist:  b.  Martturg,  1837;  d.  1907. 
Educated  at  Gottingen,  he  became  professor 
of  comparative  philology  in  his  native  town  in 
1865.  There  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  study 
of  Oriental  languages.  Among  his  published 
works  arc  'Ueber  die  Zusammensctzung  der 
Namen  in  den  indogermanischen  Sprachen' 
(1861);  'Handbuch  der  Zundsprache'  (1864); 
*Gesdiichte  des  alten  Persiens'  (1879);  <Dic- 
tionnaire  Kurd-frangaise'  (1879);  *K.urdische 
Grammatik'  (1880);  '(kschichte  der  Oriental- 
ischeu  Volker  im  Altertum'  (1884)  ; 'Iranisdies 
Kamenbuch'  (1895);  'Hessisches  Tractenbuch' 
(1900) ;  'Geschichte  Irans  von  den  altesten 
Zeiten  bis  turn  Ausgan  der  Sassaniden.' 

JUSTICE  (French,  justice,  Latin,  iusHtia). 
one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  person- 
i6cation  of  social  and  moral  dut^,  that  is,  of 
the  mot^al  law,  wtiich  mij^t  or  might  not  cor- 
respond with  the  temporal  law.  Justice  was 
the  hi ^ est  idea  of  the  eorrert  bearing  of  all 
flie  members  of  a  community  to  ijne  another 
and  of  the  law  of  ie  state  to  the  individuals 
consHtUting  its  papulation.  An  action  or  con- 
dition might  be  legally  right  and  morally  wrong, 
as  the  holding  of  slaves,  the  torturing  of  pris- 
oners taken  in  war,  the  exactions  often  made 
hy  the  rullne  classes  upon  the  peasantry,  the 
persecution  oT  the  members  of  one  sect  by  diose 


of  atiotbtr.  The  cuittans,  conditions  and  law! 
of  states  and  conununiOeB  change  with  the 
ThflfigFfig  times;  but  Justice  renuuna  the  same  in 
all  ages  a»d  among  all  ptotits,  since  it  is  based 
neither  won  man^  couceptioii  of  what  justic* 
real^  is  dot  upon  his  adounistratioa  of  what  lie 
calls  justice,  iHit  upon  the  iatrinsic  and  inhsrent 
rights  of  all,  born  of  the  social  equalitv  of  all 
before  the  l&w.  Thus  the  ancioit  conception  of 
justioe,  carried  to  its  natural  coudusion,  was 
^rely  democratic ;  and  among  uie  pbilosojdiers 
It  maintained  this  complexion  even  in  the  most 
autocratic  periods  in  the  life  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  But  as  the  conception  oi  Juatice  aa.one 
of  the  graces  was  largely  academic,  autociacT 
had  little  to  fear  from  it  Yet  to  this  per- 
sistent persouification  of  Jnstice  later  derooc- 
isCT-  owes  much  of  its  aUlity  to  state  concisely 
and  dearly  its  position  as  champion  of  the 
ri^ts  and  obligations  of  humanity  as  a  wholes 
The  conception  of  absolute  justice  as  the  secur- 
ing to  humanity  security  of  possessions,  free- 
dom of  action  and  die  ng^tto  realiae  expecta- 
tions in  so  far  as  these  do  not  conflict  with 
similar  rights  and  privileges  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  is  not  new.  It  is  as  di,  at  least, 
as  the  struggle  of  the  upper  and  the  lower 
dasses  in  Rone^  and  .pronahly  much  older; 
bat  it  has  Temamcd  for  the  present  age  to 
analyze  more  dosely  the  attributes,  functions 
and  fidd  of  action  of  ideal  jnstice,  which,  from 
tke  very  fact  of  its  bdng  ideal,  is  never  fuU:r 
attainable,  since  there  is  and  cannot  be  anjr 


sudi  a  thing  as  sAtsohite  justice,  the  adminis- 
tration  of  which  woidd  presuppose  absolute  per- 
fection  in  the  hmnan  race.    Justice,  as  an  ideal 


virtue  (or  as  the  peruonlficalion  of  sncb),  is 
therefore  an  aim  in  (be  administration  of  tha 
law  to  be  continnonsly  striven  -for  with  the 
hope  of  getting  constandy  nearer  to  it;  bat 
also  widi  the  moral  certainty  of  n«v«r  nhiinatefy 
reodiing  it  in  this  world.    See  Ethics. 

BlHioiraphy.— Alexander,  'Moral  Order 
and  Progress'  (London  1899)  ;  Albee,  'HisWry 
of  Enafish  Utilitarianism*  <Lotiion  1902) ; 
Aristotfe,  'Nicomschean  Ethics*  (Peter^  trans- 
lation. London  1881;  Wllldon's.  Loi-don  1897) ; 
Hegel.  'PhitosojAy  of  Rights'  (London  1896)  ; 
Hobbes,  'Human  Nature>  (16S0)  ;  Hume, 
'Treatise  of  Hnman  Nature'  (1740)  ;  'Enquiry 
Concerning  the  Principles  of  "Morals'  <17S1); 
Plato,  'Republic'  ([owett's  translation,  London 
1893);  Saotayana.  'The  Life  of  Reason'  (New 
York  1905) ;  Sidgwick,  'The  Methods  of  Ethics' 
(Oxford  1893)  ;  Spencer,  'Principles  of  Ethics' 
(London  1879-93) ;  SutherianA  'Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct'  (London  1898) : 
Westermarck,  'Origin  and  Development  of 
Moral  Ideas'  (Lon&n  1908). 

JU8TICB.  JcAn  (iUsworthy's  play  'Jusr 
tice>  belongs  Co  uiat  imported  scnool  of  drama 
that  found  some  lodgment  in  England  and 
America  during  the  first  years  of  the  20th 
century  and  accompanied  die  movement  for  re- 
pertory theatres  to  play  to  the  few  rather  than 
to  the  many.  While  it  deals  with  English 
characters  the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  attack 
are  characteristically  continental.  In  no  respect 
does  this  jilay  nor  the  class  to  which  it  belongs 
connect  with  the  historic  strains  of  the  Eng- 
lish theatre.  This  isolation  from  English  man- 
ners and  molds  of  thinking  in  the  theatre  is 
revealed  as  mudi  in  the  extiuordisary  Iccfanical 
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and  mond  honesty  of  the  work  as  in  its  diver-  ■ 
gmce  from  conventional  British  themes.  As  a 
novelist  Galsworthy  had  been  influenced  in  turn 
by  French  and  Russian  schools  of  literary  nian- 
ners.  From  the  first  he  derived  a  certain  schol- 
arly detachment,  a  certain  lack  of  hea.t  in  <)eal- 
ing  with  pregTtant  topics ;  from  the  second  a 
brooding  note  of  high  cosmic  seriousness. 
Clearly  as  he  sees  facts,  and  few  mo<iem  writere 
are  better  students  of  detail  than  he,  Gals- 
worthy is  most  interested  in  the  truth  behind 
the  facts.  The.  pressure  of  larger  issues  gov- 
ams  the  plots  of  most  of  his  novels  and  all 
of  his  plays,  and  provides  the  explanation  of 
that  •lodced*  type  of  the  tragedy  of  footless 
discontent  that  he  has  written  so  much.  In  the 
hanging  of  the  characKrs,  in  the  display  of  the 
patty  lives  of  infmitcsimal  men  and  women 
workins  under  the  sway  of  mighty  forces  the 
play  is  like,  many  of  Hauptmann's.  In  attack- 
tuf  a  code  of  justice  it  is  like  Bricux's  'The 
Red  Robe.'  ReaJly  it  lies  between  these  two, 
between  a  cUatribe  against  man's  injustice  under 
die  name  of  taw  and  a  dispassionate  etching  in 
oold  Uack  and  white.  There  are  in  it  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  same  writer's 
earlier  *The  Silver  Box>  in  that  this  also  is 
a  study  of  the  improper  balancing  of  the  scales 
of  the  law.  Neither  in  action  nor  in  its  mes- 
sage does  'Justice'  command  a  large  audience. 
This  fact  should  not  blind  us  to  the  unusual 
daiins  of  the  play  for  high  consideration  as 
a  stage  woric  For  sheer  vividness  of  unUtr 
erary  appeals,  {or  the  power  to  project  an  im- 
pression without  words  and  even  without  move- 
ment, for  the  power  to  turn  the  glass  on  nature 
and  make  even  dull  hours  intense  with  interest 
tbe  play  takes  bi^  rank.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  author's 
artistry.  Whether  Us  ijcneral  theme  has  ths 
rckvann-  he  attaohea  to  it  may  be  open  to  ques- 
tion. 'Justice':  was  presented  as  the  first  play 
ef  Erohman's  Duke  of  York's  Repertory 
Theatre  under  the  direction  of  Granville  Par- 
ker, 21  Feb  1910.  It  has  often  appeared  in 
the    repertories    of    "new"    theatres,    and    was 

f'lvcn  a  distinguished  production  in  1916  in  New 
ork  city.  Cousuh  Dukes,  A.,  'Modem  Dram- 
atists>  (J912);  HerCord,  C.  H.,  'Essays  and 
Studies*  (1914);  Galsworthy,  }.,  '"^he  Inn  of 
TranquiUi^y*  (1913). 

Thomas  H.  Dickinson. 
JUSTICE.  Department  of,  in  the  United 
States,  an  executive  branch  of  the  Kovcrtiment, 
the  supreme  head  of  which,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, is  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  accordintt  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  19  Tan.  1886,  ranking  fourth, 
ritef  the  Vice-PreEident.  in  the  line  of  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
In  that  office,  and  his  salary  is  $12,000  a  year. 

The  office  of  Attorney-General  was  estab- 
Hshtd  in  1789,  almost  at  the  beginninK  of  the 
wovemment.  being  provided  for  bv  the  great 
act  that  established  the  Federal  courts,  but  the 
Depanment  of  Justice  was  not  ofKanized  into 
a  separate  department  nor  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  Attorney-General  until  1870,  when 
t^  the  act  of  22  lunc  of  that  year  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  deitartment  brought  under  his 
control  all  United  States  district  attorneys  and 
marshals  and  secored  uniformity  in  the  trial 


and  prosecution  of  cases.  By  this  act  the  so- 
licitors from  the  Interior,  Navy  anil  Treasury 
departments  and  the  examiner  of  claims  of  the 
State  Depanment  were  also  brou^t  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

As  bead  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Attorney-General  is  the  chief  law  officer  of  the 
govcmment,  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  any  questions  of  law  which  may  arise 
in  the  conduct  of  administrative  affairs,  and  is 
also  required  by  statute  to  give  his  advice  and 
opinion,  when  requested,  to  the  head  of  any 
executive  department  on  any  question  of  law 
arising  in  his  department  "The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral represents  the  government  in  all  cases  at 
law  to  which  it  may  be  a  party,  but  he  rarely 
argues  the  case  in  person,  this  work  teing  per- 
formed by  his  subordinates,  whom  he  appomts, 
or  bv  special  counsel  whom  be  is  authorized  to 
employ  in  teases  of  especial  importance  to  the 
government.  The  Attorney-General  passes  upon 
the  validity  of  the  title  to  public  lan4s  or 
other  property  to  be  purchased  br  the  govern- 
ment for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  or  for 
other  public  purposes-  be  also  exercises  general 
superintendence  and  direction  over  the  attorneys 
and  marshals  of  all  the  districts  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Territories  as  to  the  manner  of 
discharging  their  respective  duties,  and  makes  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  business  of 
the  Department.  The  supervision  of  the  peiul 
and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  supervision  of  the  revision  and  cod- 
ification of  the  criminal  and  penal  laws,  the 
recommendation  of  judicial  appointments,  the 
administration  of  the  national  Mnkruptcy  laws, 
investigation  of  applications  for  clemency,  etc., 
are  other  duties  which  come  under  the 
directicm  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Two 
assistant  attomey-generals  were  provided  for  in 
1868  —  one  of  whom  was  placed  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  other  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  There 
is  a! so  an  assistant  for  the  Interior  Depan- 
ment, one  for  the  Post-0 ffiee  Department,  and 
one  to  handle  Indian  depredations  claims. 

The  solicitor-general,  whose  office  was  cre- 
■    •    ■      1870,    ranks   as   second   officer   of    the 


al.so  has  charge  of  the  conduct  of  cases  in  the 
courts  at  Washington. 

JUSTICE,  Lenl,  a  term  used  in  two 
senses,  one  of  whi(£  makes  it  eguivaicnt  to  the 
justice  meted  out  bgr  the  administration  of  the 
law,  and  the  other  of  which  considers  it  as  ih-i 
equivalent  of  the  moral  right  in  a  question  at 
issue,  irrespective  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
law  itself  or  its  administrators.  A  decision  may 
be,  and  sometimes  is,  legally  correct,  but  morallv 
unjust  In  ibis  latter  sense  there  is  a  survival 
of  the  classical  idea  of  justice  personified  as  a 
car<Unal  virtue.  Legal  justice,  in  adjudging  a 
case,  is  required  to  take  into  c on ,ii deration  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  in  the  case  and 
their  bearing  upon  one  another  and  upon  the  in- 
dividuals and  rights  and  other  matters  con- 
cerned in  the  legal  decision  or  decree.  All  this 
must  be  done  in  conformity  with  the  law  and 
its  particular  bearing  on  the  ease.  The  object 
of  the  law  is  to  do  justice  to  the  individual 
while  protecting  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Through  its  irifexibihty  the  law  may  occasion- 
ally work  a  hardship  upon  the  individual.    This 
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is  because  it  is  finite  and  the  ever-changine  con- 
ditioiu  of  humanity  are  infinite.  The  tendency 
□f  the  whole  body  of  the  taw  is  gradually  to 
provide  a  fuller  and  freer  administration  oi 
instice  to  the  members  of  all  classes  of  society. 
But  one  of  the  troubles  in  the  administratioa 
of  strict  legal  jusijce  is  Che  fact  that  the  various 
parts  and  sects  of  society  have,  more  especially 
in  the  past,  had  a  tendency  to  be  notoriously 
unjust  to  one  another.     The  upper  classes  have 


capital  at  their  command  have  been  able  to 
secure  legal  decisions  that  were  not  conducive 
to  the  eenera!  good  of  the  community  and  which 
worked  hard^ps  on  individuals.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  law  powerful  financial  concerns 
bave  driven  weaker  ones  to  the  wall  and  made 


Ages  gathered  to  themselves,  by  the  sovereign 
right  of  might,  the  possessions  of  their  nei^- 
bor,  including  his  men-servants  and  his  maid- 
servants. Legal  justice  aims  at  administering 
right  to  all ;  but  the  imperfection  of  its  ma- 
chinery makes  the  attainment  of  these  aims  not 
always  possible.  The  law  has  within  in  itself 
the  power  to  remedy  the  evils  inherent  in  itself. 
This  makes  possible  the  continuous  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  justice.  See 
Law;  Jurisprudence;  Justice. 

JUSTICE,  Lord,  a  person  invested  witit 
royal  authority  in  Englana  for  limited  purposes 
and  for  a  short  period,  during  the  absence  of 
the  monarch.  The  practice  has  entirely  fallen 
into  desuetude.  Queen  Victoria  and  her  suc- 
cessors have  never  appointed  lord  justices  in 
their  absence;  George  IV  was  the  last  king  of 
England  to  do  so.  The  powers  of  lord  justices 
have  been  confined  to  pardoningr  or  reprieving 
convicts,  summoning  or  proroguing  Parliament, 
disposing  of  treasury  funds,  and  making  Church 
preferments.  In  the  absence  of  the  viceroy 
from  Ireland  lord  justices  have  sometimes  been 
appointed   to  perform  his   functions. 

JUSTICE,  Lord  Chief,  the  title  of  the 
chief  judge  of  the  Kin^s  Bench  division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  in  England.  Before  the 
abolition  of  the  CommoniJ'Ieas  division  of  the 
High  Court  in  1881  the  tSle  lord  chief  justice 
was  also  used  to  designate  the  chief  judges  of 
the  latter. 

JUSTICE  OF  THB  PEACE,  minor 
magistrates  in  English-speakin);  countries  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  peace  in  the  jurisdiction 
lo  which  they  are  assigned.  In  England 
these  officials  are  appointed  by  -    .  , 


ind  statutes  for  the  good  of  the  peace, 

3nd  for  the  good  rule  and  government  of  all 
the  people."  In  the  United  Stales,  in  some 
rases  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by 
the  executive,  in  others  they  are  elected  by 
popular  suffrage.  Their  powers  and  duties 
differ  someWhat  in  the  several  jurisdictions, 
but  In  general  they  have  jurisdiction  in  minor 
avil  and  criminal  cases,  their  powers  hdnir  ex- 
pressly defined  by  statute.  They  also  conduct 
^  preliminary  inpuest  or  examination  of  ofFen- 
oers  charged  with  felony  and  hold  such  tor 
IM  upper  court,  bail  being  allowed  in  nearly 
all  cases  except  murder.    Consult  Baylies,  E, 


(ed.)^  'Bender's  Justices  Manual  of  Civil  and 
Criminal  Law  and  Practice  for  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  PoUce  Justices  in  New  York>  <3d 
td..  New  York  1913)  ;  and  Haines,  E.  M.,  'Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Powers  and  Ddties  of  Justices 
of  the  Peace  and  Pohce  Magistrates'  (16th  ed., 
Chicago   1505). 

JUSTICES'  CLERK,  an  officer  In  Eng- 
land who  assists  the  justices  of  the  peace.  He 
is  always  a  lawyer  and  generally  has  much  in- 
fluence owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  fall  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  their  office  in  so  far  as  familiarity 
with  the  law  is  concerned.  Though  the  justices' 
clerk  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  public  officer,  he 
has  a  certain  legal  standing  and  is  permitted  to 
collect   fees  for   the  business  of  his  court. 

JUSTICIARY,  High  Court  of,  the  su- 
preme criminal  court  ol  Scotland,  having  au- 
thority to  try  all  crimes  except  those  excluded 
by  statute.  It  is  said  that  decisions  of  this 
court  are  not  subject  to  appeal  or  review,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  House  of  Lords  could  bear 
an  appeal  on  a  question  of  law.  The  lords  of 
judiciary  hold  circuits  twice  a  year,  there  being 
three    circtiits,    the    northern,    southern    and 


JUSTIFICATION.  Under  this  head  fall 
many  intricate  problems  toward  the  solution  of 
which  theology  contributes  in  its  discussions  of 
that  verj;  abstract  subject :  Grace.  The  term 
explains  itself  and  no  matter  where  it  is  applied 
the  fimdamental  idea  is  the  same  and  means 
pardon,     acquittal,     readjustment, 


how  opinions  may  differ  as  to  its  nature,  there 
is  agreement  on  this,  that  justification  may  be 
defined  as  that  process  whereby  fallen  man  is 
forgiven  his  transgression  and  restored  as  much 
as  IS  compatible  with  his  changed  condition  to 
the  state  and  privileges  which  were  his  before 
his  disobedience.  All  Christians  a'imit  that  this 
repristination  came  and  comes  through  Christ 
It  has  been  and  is  the  duelling  ground  of  the 
two  religions  which  have  most  largely  divided 
the  world.  Relating  to  this  topic  the  attitude 
□f  Catholics  and  Reformers  is  antipodal.  The 
leader  of  Protestantism  is  clear  in  his  affirma- 
tion. Catholic  teaching  and  dogmatic  enuncia- 
tion is  not  one  whit  less  positive.  The  question 
is  cardinal  for  both.  In  the  process  of  justifica- 
tion the  agent  is  God  through  Christ ;  the  ob- 
ject, man.  The  crux  of  the  diflienlty  is  how 
does  God  effect  it  and  how  is  man  affected  by 
it.  Is  righteousness  imparted  or  infused  ? 
Luther  and  his  disciples  consider  justification  as 
imputed  to  the  individual.  This  restored  con- 
dition is  something  outside  himself,  with  which 
he  has  nodiing  to  do.  "The  justified  man  Is 
not  only  acquitted  as  innocent  but  regarded  as 
having  perfectly  obeyed  the  Law  in  the  person 
of  Christ.  There  is  to  him  the  n  on -imputation 
of  sin  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness.* 
'The  faith  doth  not  shut  out  repentance,  hope 
and  the  fear  of  God  in  every  man  justified,  but 
it  shutteth  them  out  from  the  office  of  justify- 
ing.* ^Churrfi  of  Eng.  Homily).  It  becomes 
imperative  for  every  attempt  to  solve  this  proi)- 
lem  to  consider  man's  will  and  divine  grace. 
Luther  apprehensive  le^t  by  any  concession  he 
mi^t  minimize  the  value  of  the  latter  denied 
free  will  in  human  nature  and  asserted  that  fay 
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fakh,  a  strong  faith  in  the  special  mercy  of 
God,  and  by  that  alone  man  was  justified.  To 
use  bis  own  words  (Cap.  2  ad  Galai.)  :  "Faith, 
without  and  anteceoemly  to  charily,  justifies." 
Faith  does  not  cause  justice  in  any  way  ^  it 
is  not  the  cause  but  the  organ  o£  j  ustifi cation. 
Man  is  in  no  way  intrinsically  affected  by  it  and 
its  essence  is  in  the  imputation  of  the  justice  of 
Christ.  Calvin  referring  everythjng  to  the  elect 
teaches  that  faith  once  received  can  never  be 
lost,  that  is,  a  man  justified  is  so  forever,  inde- 
pendently of  his  actions.  Baptism  is  not  neces- 
sary for  salvation.  The  predestination  of  the 
elect  is  their  salvation.  The  breaking  up  of 
Protestantism  into  the  many  denominations 
which  now  exists  necessarily  broufrht  variants 
in  this  doctrine,  yet  it  may  be  put  down  as  the 
generally  accepted  formula.  The  idea  was  not 
new  if  we  are  to  credit  what  Saint  Augustine 
says  (De  iide  et  oper.  14)  wherein  he  remarks 
that  even  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  some,  not 
understanding,  concluded  from  the  epistles  of 
Saint  Paul  inai  faith  alone  was  necessary  for 
salvation,  whereupon  Peter,  James  and  Jude 
wrote  to  instruct  the  faithful  that  such  was  not 
the  meaning  of  Saint  Paul's  words.  The  Cath- 
olic dieology  has  been  reproached  with  em- 
phasizing the  worth  of  man  s  works  to  the  detri- 
ment of  divine  grace.  The  doctrine  of  Cath- 
olics is  that  Pope,  councils  the  fathers,  the  doc- 
tors and  the  apostles,  and  nence  Christ,  afhrmed 
that  justification  is  of  a  nature  to  require,  ex- 
cept in  infant  baptism,  good  works  on  the  part 
of  man  to  ripen  unto  salvation.  Faith  alone 
will  not  suffice.  It  is  gratuitous  and  unmerited 
save  throuf^h  Christ.  It  is  supernatural.  It  is 
a  created  gift  and  when  bestowed,  as  in  justifi- 
cation, the  recipient  becomes  inherently  just, 
not  accidentally  nor  vicariously.  Initial  jusiifi- 
CBtion  is  infused  in  baptism,  which  sacrament 
incorporates  the  one  baptized  into  and  with  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  bis  church,  and  lives 
by  grace,  which  is  living  of  the  life  of  Christ 
as  an  engrafted  branch  lives  the  life  of  the 
vine.  In  this  incorporation,  since  Christ  is  Son 
of  God,  is  founded  the  adoption  and  heirship 
of  the  baptized  as  sons  of  God.  What  is  said 
of  baptism  is  held  concerning  justification  as 
administered  by  the  other  sacraments.  It  is  not 
contended  that  by  it  sin  is  blotted  out  "his- 
torically," that  is,  sins  committed  do  not  cease 
to  be  part  of  man's  past,  but  are  remitted  inas- 
much as  they  are  provocatiye  of  God's  anger 
and  as  truly  pardoned  as  if  the  sinner  had  never 
rendered  himself  guilty  of  them;  they  are 
effaced  in  the  moral  order  and  in  the  physical 
order  the  stains  they  leave  on  the  soul  are 
washed  out,  stains  which  make  the  soul  dis- 
pleasing to  God.  Natural  powers,  no  more  than 
the  Mosaic  law,  suffice  for  salvation  which  is  to 
be  reached  through  Christ  only  and  for  which 
in  the  adult  some  disposition  of  his  own  con- 
tributing is  requisite.  Moreover,  while  by  justi- 
fication sin  is  remitted,  this  remission  calls  for 
an  interior  disposition  and  renovation  of  soul, 
whence  justification  is  a  quality  superadded  to 
the  soul  to  which  it  is  inherent  and  therefore  is 
more  than  transference  or  imputation.  The 
fruits  of  justification  are  the  rendering  of  man 
pleasing  to  God,  just,  beaittiful,  hke  unto 
Christ,  a  living  member  of  Christ  and  God's 
son  by  adoptinn,  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
a  participant  in  the  divine  nature  (Censors 
divinm  nafura)  and  capable  of  condign  merit. 


When  a  man  is  justified  there  is  within  him  a 
special  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is 
DO  understanding  with  accuracy  these  different 
theories  of  justification  save  by  a  thorough  in- 
quiry into  the  views  of  tbeolcgians  on  the  very 
abstruse  questions  of  the  incarnation  and  grace. 

BibliographT. —  Denziger,  'Enchiridion* ; 
Humphrey,  *Tbe  One  Uediator* ;  Mobler, 
'Symbolism';  Newman,  'Justification*;  Oxen- 
ham,  'The  Catiiolic  Doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment' ;  the  works  of  Luther,  Uelanchthon,  Cal- 
vin, etc ;  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
Systematic  Tfaeolt^es ;  Art,  Rcditf ertigung, 
Kirchenlexicon. 

Patbick  a.  Halpik, 
Professor  of  Ethics,  New  Rochelle  College. 

JUSTIFICATION  (Latin,  justi^eatio, 
justification),  a  defense  in  a  civil  or  criminal 
action  showing  that  the  defendant  was  legally 
justified  in  doing  what,  it  had  been  admitted  in 
court,  he  did  do,  and  that,  therefore,  the  alleged 
cause  of  action  is  not  legally  sufiicient.  All  the 
facts  to  be  used  in  the  justification  must  be 
legally  set  forth  as  such  and  as  constituting 
an  answer  to  the  action ;  and  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  therefrom  de[»ends  upon  those  having 
the  legal  power  of  decision  in  the  case.  The 
presentation  of  facts  of  justification  is  common 
in  cases  of  accusation  of  crime.  A  man  ac- 
cused of  homicide  may  plead  that  the  act  was 
committed  in  self-defense,  or  in  the  execution 
of  the  law  by  an  officer  of  the  law  or  his 
aiders  or  assistants.  A  policeman  may  plead 
that  he  killed  a  man  to  prevent  his  escape  or 
because  he  showed  fight,  or  because  he  retused 
to  surrender  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  An 
Bulomobile  driver  mav  defend  himself  against 
in  action  for  homiciae  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  taken  all  possible  care,  that  he  had  not  ex- 
ceeded the  speed  limit  and  that  the  death  of 
the  party  in  the  case  was  due  to  his  own  care- 
lessness, or  to  some  accident  or  condition  over 
which  the  accused  had  no  control. 

JU8TIFI0ATI0N,  or  PROOF  BY 
SURETIES,  is  a  term  employed  in  the  legal 
action  taken,  by  the  said  sureties  on  a  'bond  or 
undertaking  to  prove  that  they  possess  the 
requisite    legal    property    qualifications. 


at  Rome  in  the  2d  or  3d  century  a.d.  He  made 
an  ^itorae  of  the  general  history  of  antiquity 
by  Trogus  Pompeius,  a  native  of  Gaul,  who 
hvcd  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  whose  work 
is  no  longer  extant  This  «>itome,  although 
incorrect  in  detail,  is  valuable  for  its  compressed 
reproduction  of  the  old  histories.  The  first 
English  version,  by  Goldingi^  appeared  in  1574. 

JUSTIN  I,  Byzantine  emperor:  b.  450: 
d.  1  Aug.  527.  He  was  a  peasant  of  Dada  and 
rose  from  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier  to  tbe 
commander  of  the  imperial  guard,  and  on  the 
death  of  Anastasius  I  in  518  became  emperor. 
He  relegated  the  civil  administration  to  the 
quaestor  Proclus,  and  between  them  the  empire 
was  governed  with  a  fair  amount  of  success. 
Consult  Bury,  'Later  Roman  Empire'    (1889). 

JUSTIN  II,  Byzantine  emperor :  d.  5  Aug. 
578.  He  succeeded  his  uncle  Justinian  I  in 
565.  In  574  his  difficulties  led  him  to  abdi- 
cate in  favor  of  Tiberius,  captain  of  the  guard. 
During  his  reign  northern  Italy  was  conquered 
by  the  Lombards,  and  the  Persians  took  pos- 
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session  of    several  Asiastic  provinces   of   the 

JUSTIN  MARTYR  (Justinus  Martyr), 
a  Christian  apologist  and  martyr :  b.  Plavia 
Neapolis,  ^echem,  Pale«ine,  100  A.n, ;  d,  Rome, 
16S.  He  began  active  lite  as  a  professor  of 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  subsequently  embraced 
Christianity  without  abandoning  Platonism.  He 
was  a  staunrf]  adherent  of  the  Christian  yarty  in 
the  empire,  a  keen  confuter  of  Gnostiasm  and 
an  unwearied  defender  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Logos.  In  every  department  of  Christian 
dogmas  he  stood  foremost  as  a  teacher.  Event- 
ually he  went  to  Rome  (150  a.D.)  and  during 
10  years  of  activity  he  wrote  his  *ApoIogy,* 
with  a  stipplement  known  as  the  'Second  Apol- 
ogy,' addressed  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
.lius.  He  afterward  had  a  controversy  with  a 
Jew,  an  account  of  which  is  embodied  in  his 
'Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew.'  He  was  put 
to  death  for  his  faith,  and  his  day  on  the 
Church  calendar  is  31  April.  Consult  Micne, 
•Palrologia' ;  Semisch,  'Justinus  der  Mar- 
tyrer' ;  Auhi,  'Justin,  Phiiosophe  et  Martyr' 
(1874). 

JUSTINA,  the  second  wife  of  Valenlinian 
I,  and  mother  of  Valentinian  II.  She  was 
suc4:essful  in  her  efforts  to  restore  her  son  to 
the  throne.  Her  influence  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  prevent  Valentinian  from  accepting 
baptism  al  the  hands  of  Ambrose,  in  spite  of 
her  sympathy  with  the  Arians  and  her  antip- 
athy for  Ambrose. 

JUSTINIAN  I  (Flavius  Anicius  Justin- 
lANUS),  surnamed  The  Cheat,  emperor  of  the 
East:  b,  of  Gothic  peasant  parentage  at  Taure- 
sium,  lUyricum,  probably  U  May  483  a.d.  ;  d, 
14  Nov.  565.  Patroniiea  by  his  uncle,  Justin  I, 
who,  from  a  Thracian  peasant,  had  become  em- 
peror, he  so  flattered  the  Senate  and  dazzled  the 
people  that  he  ^was  made  consul,  and  took  the 
title  of  Nobilisttmtis.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
with  whom  he  had  latterly  shared  the  imperial 
power,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  married 
an  actress  named  Theodora.  During  his  reign 
the  parly  disputes  of  the  Greens  and  the  Blues 
became  so  violent,  that  in  his  attempt  to  quell 
the  tumults  the  emperor's  own  life  was  in  jeop- 
ardy, and  a  great  part  of  Const  an  tino(ile  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  S32.  Aided  by  his  gen- 
erals, he  was  able  subsequently  to  restore  to  the 
Roman  Empire  a  part  of  its  former  possessions, 
as  when  Bclisarius  in  523  and  529  defeated  Ihc 
Persians,  and  achieved  victories  in  Africa,  and 
when  Narses  put  an  end  to  the  Ostrogoth  rule 
in  Italy.  Turning  his  attention  to  the  laws, 
Justinian  commissioned  10  learned  civilians  to 
draw  up  a  new  code,  and  the  result  was  the 
'Corpus  Juris  Civilis,'  or  body  of  civil  law. 
He  took  great  interest  in  building  cities,  fortifi- 
cations and  churches ;  among  the  latter  he  re- 
built the  church  of  Saint  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople. To  maintain  his  public  munificence  he 
oppressed  the  people  with  taxes.  Consult  Fin- 
lay.  'History  of  Greece'  (1880);  Hodgkin, 
'Italy  and  tier  Invader3>  (Vol.  IV,  1880) ; 
Bury,  'Later  Roman  Empire'  (1889);  Hutton, 
•The  Church  in  the  Sixth  Century'  (1897)  ; 
Gibbon,  'Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire' (ed.  by  Bury  1896-1900). 

JUSTINIAN  II,  sumamed  Rhinotmbtus, 
Bysantine  emperor:  b.  669;  d.  December  711. 


He  succeeded  his  lather,  Constantine  IV,  in 
685.  and  was  deposed  and  banished  for  his 
cruelly,  by  his  general,  Leontius,  in  695.  He  re- 
gained his  throne  10  years  afterward,  and  was 
overthrown  by  Pbilippicus  Bardens  and  killed. 
JUTE.  Two  species  of  plants  yield  the 
jute  of  commerce,  Carchorus  capsularis  and  C. 
olitorius.  They  are  tall  shrubs,  8  to  IS  feet 
high,  the  fibre  being  produced  in  the  bark,  and 
known  as  bast  fibre.  Supposed  to  be  indige- 
nous to  India,  where  the  species  grows  wild, 
cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  by  other  Eastern 
people,  as  the  Chinese  and  Malays,  C.  otiloriiu 
IS  naturalized  in  all  parts  of  the  tropics  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Jute  was  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1870  (consult  various 
articles  in  Monthly  Reports  of  department 
1870-7S),  and  was  found  to  be  adapted  to  culti- 
vation along  the  line  of  Gulf  States  from  Texas 
to  South  Carolina.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
China  jute  of  commerce  is  not  jute  at  all,  but 
a  similar  bast  fibre  derived  from  Abutiion 
avicenntt.  This  plant  was  experimented  with 
in  New  Jersey  25  years  ago,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, the  fibre  being  wrongly  called  American 


which  are  unimportant  here.  The  valut 
of  jute  as  a  textile  lies  wholly^  in  its  fineness, 
silkiness  and  adaptability  to  spinning,  low  cost 
of  the  raw  material  being  another  advantage. 
Several  American  fibre  plants  classed  as  weeds 
yield  a  better,  whiter  and  stronger  fibre,  though 
they  cannot  be  utilized  for  economic  reasons, 
(Consult  special  report  on  bast  fibres,  No.  6, 
Office  of  Fibre  Investigations  of  Department  o£ 
Agriculture).  The  fibre  of  jute,  compared  with 
other  textiles,  is  quite  inferior,  the  bleached 
filasse  soon  losing  its  whiteness  and  becoming 
a  dingy,  dirty  brown,  while  its  strength  rapidly 
deteriorates.  NeverlheJess  it  may  be  regardej 
as  one  of  our  most  useful  fibres  —  too  useful  in 
certain  directions,  as  its  fineness  and  lustre,  aa 
well  as  cheapness,  adapt  it  most  readily  to  pur- 
poses of  adulteration,  and  as  it  takes  colors 
easily  it  can  be  stained  or  dyed  to  imitate  many 
of  the  other  fibres,  though  such  frauds  can  be 
readily  detected.  The  uses  of  the  fibre  are 
roany,  and  it  enters  into. all  classes  of  textiles 
from  woven  fabrics  of  great  beauty  to  coarse 
ropes  and  bagging.  In  the  manufacture  ot 
fabrics  it  goes  into  curtains,  chair  coverings^ 
and  other  forms  of  upholstery,  carpets,  webbing, 
burlap  and  bagging  (especially  cotton  bagging), 
and  it  has  been  employed  for  imitation  silk 
fabrics,  although  for  this  purpose  the  fibre  re- 
quires a  special  treatment  in  order  to  subdivide 
it  more  finely  and  render  it  more  glossy.  The 
fibre  is  also  made  into  all  kinds  of  cordage, 
either  honestly,  as  jute,  or  as  an  adulterant,  con- 
siderable quantities  having  been  used  in  past 
time  for  the  manufacture  of  Unding  twine. 
It  is  largely  employed  for  fine  and  coarse 
twines,  small  rope,  sash  cords,  etc,  and  where 
cheapness  is  a  desideratum  it  fills  the  demand. 
The  comtncrcial  use  of  jute  dates  back  less 
than  a  century,  the  first  exports  in  noticeable 
quantity  (about  18  tons)  having  been  made,  to 
England,  in  1828.  By  1850  the  exports  had 
reached  30,000  tons ;  in  1871,  310,000  tons.  Now 
some  3,500,000  acres  are  cultivated  in  jute  in 
India.    Both  high  and  low  lands  are  employed 
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for  this  culture,  although  the  larger  part  of  the 
crop  is  produced  upon  the  *chur3*  or  lands  of 
recent  alluvial  formation  along  the  rivers  In 
this  country  the  "river  bottoms*  would  be 
favorable  for  the  culture,  in  localities  of  the 
South,  where  the  requisite  conditions  of  beat 
and  moisture  prevail. 

Twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  seed  is  the  aver- 
age quantity  sown  per  acre,  though  Spon  gives 
nearly  double  this  amount.  In  India  the  yield 
is  about  400  pounds  of  fibre  per  acre.  Little 
or  no  cultivation  is  given  the  crop  save  thinning 
out  where  overcrowded.  The  plants  mature  in 
three  months  and  the  crop  is  harvested  with  a 
bill  hook  and  sickle  at  the  time  when  the  flowers 
have  begun  to  show  and  the  seed  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared. If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  seed,  the 
fibre  will  be  stronger  and  heavier,  but  harsher. 
In  some  districts,  alter  harvesting  the  stalks  are 
Stacked  in  the  field  until  the  leaves  drop  off, 
while  in  other  localities  stacking  is  not  prac- 
tised. The  stalks  are  sorted  as  to  length  into 
three  sizes,  and  made  into  bundles  that  one 
man  can  carry.  The  extraction  of  the  fibre  is 
accomplished  by  steeping  the  bundles  in  stag- 
nant water,  covering  them  with  jungle  plants, 
clods  of  earth  or  cow  dung.  When  the  setting 
is  completed  the  ryots  go  into  the  water  waist 
deep,  and  by  thrashing  the  surface  of  the 
water  witii  the  stalks,  assisting  the  loosening  of 
the  bark  with  the  fingers,  the  fibre  is  separated 
from  the  wood.  Afterward  it  is  wrung  oui 
and  hung  upon  lines  to  dry.  It  is  next  made 
into  drums  of  70  or  80  pounds.  If  for  exporta- 
tion, it  is  pressed  into  bales  of  300  pounds  or 
over.  Little  may  be  said  regarding  jute  cul- 
ture in  this  country.  At  thelow  prices  which 
prevail  for  the  imported  jute,  it  is  doubtful  if 
It  .could  be  made  a  paying  crop.  The  plant  is 
adapted  to  cultivation  m  tne  United  States  and 
produces  a  superb  fibre,  but  it  would  not  be 
able  to  compete  with  India  jute  at  V/i  to  2>4 
cents  per  pound.  Jute  is  treated  by  processes 
similar  to  those  employed  in  turning  flax  into 
linen.  Special  machmes  are  used  for  the  vari- 
ous processes,  such  as  heckling,  spreading,  draw- 
ing, roving  and  spinning.  Hand  looms  have 
long  been  used  in  India  for  weaving  jute. 
Since  1857  a  ^at  number  of  jute  mills  have 
been  filled  with  modem  textile  machinery. 
There  are  now  over  60  such  mills  in  India,  em- 
ploying over  200,000  hands.  The  production  of 
fibre  is  about  4,215,000.000  pounds  annually.  In 
1914  the  United  States  imported  242.711.237 
pounds  of  jute  and  jute  butts,  valued  at  $12,- 
273,422.  Jute  bags  were  imported  to  the  value 
of  $4,250,000.  and  other  jute  fabrics  to  the  value 
of  $38,000,000  in  the  same  year.  There  are 
about  33  establishments  manufacturing  jute 
products  in  the  United  States,  These  employ 
7,(KX)  hands  and  turn  out  a  product  valued  at 
$11,000,000  annually.  Consult  Special  Report 
(No.  8)  office  of  Fibre  Investigation  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  'Dictionary  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Products  of  India'  and  various  Bulletins 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England.  See 
Cordage;  Fibbe;  India. 

JUTES,  or  JUTS,  one  of  the  Low  German 
tribes  who  share  in  the  occupation  and  conquest 
of  England  in  the  5th  century  a.d.  They  came 
from  the  European  continent  but  from  just 
what  part  of  its  western 


contended,  however,  by;  some  investigators 
that  the  Jutes  spoke  quite  a  diHerent  tongue 
dialecticalty  from  that  of  the  people  of 
modern  Jutland,  which  is  Dani^.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  identify  the  Jutes  with  the 
Frisians  and  to  thus  reconcile  the  apparently 
conilicting  statements  of  Bede,  who  states  that 
the  invading  tribes  of  England  were  Angles, 
Jutes  and  Saxons;  and  of  Procopius  who  as- 
serts that  they  were  Angles,  Saxons  and 
Frisians.  Modern  research  has  attempted,  with 
more  or  less  satisfactory  results,  to  identify  the 
Jutes,  with  the  roving  Low  German  l»nds  who, 
spreading  over  the  North  Sea  and  adjacent 
islands  and  British  coast  to  the  west,  took  pos- 
session  of  much  of  the  south  of  England,  parts 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  ShetlantC  Ork- 
ney and  Hebrides  islands.  The  same  investiga-, 
tion  identifies  them  with  Teutonic  bands  that 
landed,  about  the  same  time,  on  the  Irish  coast. 
Eitorts  have  also  been  expended  in  attempting 


land  to-day,  as  distinct  from  other  Engli^ 
tvpes,  existing  or  supposed  to  still  exist  from 
the  days  of  the  Germanic  and  other  trit»1 
invasions,  occupations  and  conquests.  It  has 
been  claimed  by  investigators  that  the  traditions 
of  the  settlement  of  Jutes  around  Canterbury 
in  Kent,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  South 
Hants  are  still  sustained  by  the  presence  in 
these  regions  of  physical  types,  in  certain  ways 
distinct  from  those  of  neighboring  districts. 
Consult  Ripley,  W.  Z.,  'Races  of  Europe' 
(London  1913). 

JUTLAND,  the  peninsular  portion  of  Den- 
mark (q.v.). 

JUTLAND  BANK.  Battle  of,  the  greatest 
naval  battle  in  history,  also  known  as  the  battle 
of  the  Skagerrak,  was  fought  in  the  North  Sea 
on  31  Uay-1  June  1916  between  the  British  and 
German  fleets.  According  to  the  German  Ad- 
miralty, the  High  Sea  Fleet  was  bent  on  "an  en- 
terprise directed  northward"  —  probably  to  sup- 
port Hindenburg  in  the  Baltic.  There  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  German  inten- 
tion to  challenge  the  entire,  overwhelming  naval 
power  of  Britain.  Admirals  Voii  Scheer  and 
Von  Hipper  encountered  the  Battle  Cruiser 
Fleet  under  Admiral  Beatty,  who  was  steaming 
north  to  rejoin  the  Grand  Fleet  of  Sir  John 
Jellicoe.  The  bailie  opened  at  3.30  P.W. 
and  lasted  throughout  the  night.  Though  Ger- 
man reports  at  first  claimed  the  victory,  the 
result  failed  to  raise  the  blockade  and  only  con- 
firmed the  Allied  command  of  the  sea.  A  re- 
markable expose  on  the  battle  of  Colonel  Von 
Schrocder  was  published  in  the  New  York 
American  on  15  Dec.  1918.  See  War.  Euro- 
pean —  Naval  Operations. 

JUTURNA,  Fountain  of,  a  spring  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  Rome,  which  tradi* 
tion  says  was  named  by  Jupiter  after  a  water 
nymph  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  The  spring 
or  fountain  was  just  south  of  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  where  it  is 
said  that  these  two  appeared,  in  496  ».c.,  to 
announce  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  at  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillius. 
The  spring,  though  neglected  and  partially  filled 
up,  is  still  active.  (See  Castor  and  Pollux; 
Nymphs).  Consult  H  ills  en -Carter,  'The  Ro- 
man Forum*  (Rome  1906)  ;  Macaulay,  'Lays  of 
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Andent  Rome>;  Virgil.  '-Cneid,  XII';  Wis- 
sowa,  *Rdi^oa  und  Ruliur  der  Ramer*  (Mu- 
nich 1912). 

JUVARA,  yoo-va'rg,  FUtppo,  Italian  archi- 
tect: b.  Messina  1685;  d.  Madrid,  1735.  He 
was  a  pupil  and  follower  of  Carlo  Fontana, 
but  developed  considerable  individuality.  In 
'  an  age  when  ornamentation  ran  to  the  gro- 
tesque and  delighted  in  the  extravagance  of 
Baroque,  he  led  a  reaction  for  more  plainness 
and  simplicity.  Among  the  edifices  planned  by 
Juvara  are  a  dozen  or  more  in  Turin,  among 
them  being  the  Superga  church  and  the 
Palazzo  Madonna;  and  the  Roya!  Palace  at 
Madrid  constructed  for  Philip  V   (1734). 

JUVBNAL  (Decimus  Junius  Juvenaus), 
a  famous  Roman  satirist  The  evidence  for  tus 
life,  while  fairly  abundant,  is  of  so  dubious  and 
conflicting  a  character  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reconstruct  the  poet's  career  with  any  certainty. 
It  is  probable,  however,,  that  he  was  born  at 
Aqtiinum,  about  55  a.d.,  and  that  he  was  known 
during  the  first  half  of  his  life,  simply  as  an 
accomplished  declaimer  and  rhetorician.  After 
the  accession  of  Trajan  in  96,  he  be^n  to  pub- 
lish satires  in. which,  with  extraordinary  force 
and  indignation,  he  described  the  conditions  of 
life  at  Rome,  for  the  most  jjart  as  they  existed 
daring  the  reigft  of  Domitian,  81-96.  An  in- 
scription founa  at  Aquinum  records  an  offering 
to  Ceres  by  a  certain  Junius  Javenalis  (the 
stone  was  broken,  so  that  the  first  name  is 
lacking),  tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  Dalma- 
tians duumt/ir  quinguennalis  of  the  town,  and 
priest  of  the  deified  Vespasian.  This  man  has 
been  generally  identified  with  the  poet  (cf.  'Sat' 
3,  319-3205,  but  may  be  only  a  kinsman  of  his. 
There  is  a  consistent  tradition  that  he  was 
banished  for  a  number  of  years  because  of 
offense  given  to  an  imperial  favorite,  the  actor 
Paris,  but  neither  the  time  nor  place  can  now 
be  determined.  He  was  apparently  an  intimate 
friend  of  Martial  (who  mentions  him  in  three 
epigrams,  VIl,  24  and  91 ;  XII,  18)  though  the 
two  men  were  widely  diirerent  in  ttieir  outlook 
upon  human  life.  Ihe  date  of  Juvenal's  death 
is  not  known,  but  the  fifth  and  last  book  of 
satires,  comprising  13-16,  was  published  in  128, 
and  he  may  have  lived  seven  or  eight  years 
thereafter. 

In  the  hands  of  Juvenal,  satire  becomes  al- 
most a  new  Uterary  type.  Horace,  who  brought 
to  perfection  the  method  and  manner  of  Lu- 
dlius,  the  first  of  the  Roman  satirists,  says  of 
his  art  (<Sat>  1,  10,  9-14)  that  it  aims  at  terse- 
ness, at  a  style  that  changes  from  grave  to  eay, 
diat  suggests  now  an  orator  who  is  a  poet  also, 
now  a  polished  and  witty  talker  who  masks  his 
strength.  But  Juvenal's  passionate  revolt 
against  the  hideousness  of  a  time  of  which  he 
could  see  only  the  dark  side,  gives  to  his  verse 
one  imchanging  tone.  For  him  satire  is  invec- 
tive, luting,  pitiless^  and  unrestrained,  the  ex- 
pression of  a  towering  moral  indignaUon.  Such 
humor  as  there  is  is  always  grotesoue  or  of  the 
Rrimmest  kind.  This  Is  true,  at  least,  of  the 
first  nine  poems,  which  alone  are  really  satires 
upon  the  Roman  life  that  he  knew.  The  re- 
maining seven  (the  sixteenth  is,  of  course,  a 
mere  fragmenl)   are  rather  moral  essays  of  a 

Seneral  character.  He  is,  however,  singularly 
eficient  in  power  to  discriminate.  Mere 
offenses   against   good  taste  are  classed  with 


atrocious  crimes;  "Orestes  (unlike  Nero)  did 
not  mix  poison  for  any  of  his  relatives ;  he 
never  sang  upon  the  stage;  he  did  not  write  an 
epic  upon  the  Fall  of  Troy"  ('Sat.'  8,  219-221). 
Such  passages  (and  they  are  numerous)  have 
raised  at  limes  the  question  of  Juvenal's  sin- 
cerity. But  ibis  should  not  be  doubted.  He 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  swayed  by  the  intense 
and  narrow  prejudices  of  a  Roman  of  the  old 
school ;  on  the  other,  his  long  rhetorical  train- 
ing had  developed  to  the  utmost  an  inborn 
capacity  and  love  for  epigrammatic  phrase. 
The  possession  of  this  power,  while  it  some- 
times led  him  astray,  is  one  of  his  just  claims 
to  greatness.  No  Roman  writer  lends  himself 
more  admirably  to  effective  quotation ;  none  can 
describe  a  scene  with  more  graphic  realism. 
See  Juvenal's  Satibes. 

BibUoKTmphy,— The  best  text  is  the  Jahn- 
Biicheler  (Berhn  1893).  There  are  excellent 
editions  by  J.  D.  Lewis,  with  a  translation  (2d 
ed.  New  York  1882),  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  (London, 
Vol.  I,  4th  ed.,  1889;  Vol.  II.  3d  ed,  1881); 
Pearson  and  Strong  (Oxford  1892)  ;  L.  Fried- 
lander  (Leipzig  1895) ;  J.  D.  Duff  (Cambridge 
1900) ;  k.  L.  Wilson  (New  York  1903).  Dry- 
den  translated  five  of  the  satires.  There  is  a 
spirited  verse  translation  by  GifFord  (London 
1817)  ;  and  good  prose  translations  by  Strong 
and  Leeper  (New  York  1882),  and  S.  G.  Owen 
(London  1903).  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  para- 
phrases of  the  third  and  tenth  satires  in  his 
'London'  and  'The  Vanity  of  Human  Widies' 
are  deservedly  as  famous  as  the  originals.  Con- 
sult also  Durr,  J.,  'Das  Leben  Juvenals'  (Ulm 
1888)  ;  Martha,  C,  'Les  Moralisles  sous  rEm- 
pire  Romain'  (Paris  1865)  ;  Boissier,  G.,  <La 
Religion  Romame'  (Paris  1884),  and  'L'Op- 
position   sous   les   Cfears.'    (Paris   1892). 

Nelson  G.  McCbea, 
Professor   of  Latin  Language  and   Literature, 
Columbia  University. 

JXJVENALIA  (Latin,  meaning  youthful), 
the  private  scenic  games  which  Nero  estab- 
lished at  Rome  to  celebrate  bis  attaining  his 
age  of  manhood  (59  A.d,).  About  this  time 
the  Palatine  games  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  also  began  to  be  called  Juvenalia,  if  in- 
deed they  had  not  been  so  designated  earlier  as 
emblematic  of  the  youthful  jrear.  The  most 
noted  private  actors  took  place  in  the  Juvenalia, 
among  them  being  Nero  himself. 

JUVENAL'S  SATIRES.     The  16  s 


._.,     ...  _    the  product  (._    ..._    

None  of  them  was  with  certainty  composed 
before  the  year  100  a.d.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  poems  of  moderate  length,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 300  lines.     Several  are  much  briefer. 

The  Satires  deal  with  the  social  defects  of 
the  times,  and  cover  a  fairly  extensive  range 
of  topics.  The  first  satire  gives  the  poet's  ex- 
cuse for  writing.  Everyone  else  is  composing. 
Why  should  not  he  I  Moreover,  whoever  con- 
templates the  social  degeneracy  o{  the  day  must 
naturally  feel  impelled  to  wnte  in  arraignment 
of  existing  conditions  and  tendencies.  "In- 
digiiation  torces  composition."  The  second 
satire  deals  with  a  phase  of  sexual  perversion 
more  characteristic  of  antiquity,  probably,  than 
of  modern  times.  In  the  third,  Juvenal  de- 
plores the  fact  that  Rome  is  no  longer  an  cn- 
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durable  place  at  residence  for  an  honest  man. 
Only  he  who  will  lie.  cheat,  steal,  murder,  can 
win  advancement  in  the  Rome  of  Juvenal's  day. 
Foreipiers.— especially  Syrians  and  Greeks  — 
have  invaded  the  capital  in  such  numbers  that 
it  is  no  longer  Roman  but  Greek  (non  possum 
ferre,  Quirites,  Gnecam  urbem).  Houses  are  so 
poorly  constructed  that  thcj;  often  fall  in  ruins. 
Rent  and  provisions  are  high.  Conflagrations 
are  common.  The  noise  of  traihc  has  become 
unbearable:  while  theft  and  assault  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  fourth  satire  touches 
ujjon  the  degeneracy  of  the  Senate.  In  the 
reign  o(  Domitian,  this  body  had  so  deteriorated 
in  dignity,  that  Juvenal  represents  senators  as- 
sembling in  a  council  of  state  to  discuss  the 
fitting  way  of  serving  an  unusually  laree  turbot 
at  the  imperial  table.  The  fifth  satire  deals 
with  the  trials  and  indignities  of  clients  or 
parasites.  A  large  class  of  dependents  had 
sprung  up  in  the  empire,  men  often  of  respec- 
table antecedents  but  now  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. These  clients  danced  attendance  on 
.  the  great  men  of  the  day,  and  in  return  received 
a  small  daily  dole  of  money  and  an  occasional 
invitation  to  their  patron's  table.  The  studied 
discrimination  of  which  they  are  made  the  ob- 
ject on  sticb  occasions  is  the  special  theme  of 
the  satire.  The  sixth  satire  deals  with  the 
license  practised  by  a  certain  class  of  the 
women  of  the  day.  The  seventh  bewails  the 
unfortunate  lot  of  literary  men.  Poets,  his- 
torians, orators,  rhetoricians,  teachers  alike 
are  all  ill  paid,  neglected  and  unhappy.  The 
eighth  satire  arraigns  the  pretensions  of  those 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  descent.  Virtue 
alone,  says  the  poet,  is  true  nobility.  Noble 
birth  should  impose  responsibilities,  but  the 
nobles  of  Juvenal's  day  go  on  the  stage  and 
appear  as  gladiators  in  the  arena.  The  theme 
of  the  ninth  satire  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
second.  The  tenth  (probably  the  most  famous 
of  the  whole  collection)  is  on  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes, —  the  desire  for  power,  for 
money,  for  ofEce,  for  long  life,  for  beauty. 
The  emptiness  of  all  these  is  illustrated  by 
examples.  Shall  we  then  pray  for  nothing? 
Yes,  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body"  (mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano),  a  contempt  tor  death, 
and  a  willingness  to  endure  toil.  The  eleventh 
satire  exalts  the  "^simple  life"  and  country  joys. 
The  twelfth  is  aimed  at  the  legacy- hunter. 
The  thirteenth  returns  to  the  general  degeneracy 
of  the  times  and  mctures  the  torments  of  a 
Kuiity  conscience.  The  fourteenth  emphasizes 
Uie  contagion  of  a  bad  example,  especiallv  in 
the  home,  and  exhorts  parents  to  be  worthy  of 
imitation  by  iheir  children.  The  fifteenth  aims 
to  illustrate  Egyptian  barbarity, by  an  account 
of  an  Egyptian  custom.  The  sixteenth  (a  frag- 
ment) enumerates  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the  soldier's  life  and  status. 

Juvenal  lacks  the  urbanity  of  Horace,  Con- 
scious of  his  own  rectitude,  he  is  rnscathing  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  faults  of  others.  At 
times  he  almost  deserves  the  name  of  scold. 
Yet  his  purpose  was  lofti-  and  he  not  infre- 
quently nses  lo  great  nobility  of  sentiment  and 
expression.  The  three  satires  in  which  he 
descants  on  certain  of  the  more  odious  forms  of 
vice  (2,  6.  9)  probably  give  an  entirely  incor- 
rect ^cture  of  the  prevailing  morality  of  the 
day. 


The  third  and  tenth  satires  have  been  imi- 
tated in  Johnson's  'London*  and  'Vanity  of 
Himian  Wishes.*  A  recent  translation  is  that 
by  S.  G.  Owen  (London  1903). 

Crakles  E,  Benwett, 
Professor  of  Latin,  Cornell  University. 

JUVENCUS,  Gains  Vetticua  Aqiulinns, 
an  early  Christian  poet,  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Spain:  b,  about  290: 
d,  about  331.  His  style,  which  is  excellent,  and 
his  poetical  form,  which  is  classical,  show  that 
he  must  have  received  an  excellent  education. 
He  vras  a  Spanish  presbyter  and  it  has  been 
claimed  for  him  that  he  was  of  noble  family. 
The  only  work  of  his  known  to  have  survived 
to  the  present  is  his  'Historia  Evanf^lica :  Ver- 
sus de  Quattuor  Evangelicis,'  whidi  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  written  about  330.  In  this 
he  imitates  the  best  of  the  Latin  poets,  with 
considerable  show  of  originality.  In  this  ver- 
sion the  author  seems  to  have  made  use  of  both 
the  'Jala>  and  the  original  Greek  version. 
Consult  Hatfield,  'A  Study  of  Juvencus* 
(1890);  Mantius,  'Geschichte  der  christlich- 
lateinischen  Poesie'  (Stuttgart  1891)  ;  Teoffel, 
'Geschichle  der  romischen  Literatur*  (Leipzig 
1913). 


JUVENILE  FORMS,  those  forms  as- 
sumed, in  early  growth  by  plants,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  adult  forms  of 
an  earlier  stage  in  the  development  of  the  plant. 
Sec   Plants;    Plants,    Hyebids   in;   Plants, 

RECAPrroLATION  IN  ;  PLANTS,   StDUCTOKE  OF. 


JUVENTAS,  the  goddess  of  youth,  in  Ro- 
man mythology.    Her  shrine  was  in  the  temple 

of  Jupiler,  on  the  Capitol.  All  Roman  young 
men,  on  coming  of  age,  paid  their  respects  at 
the  shrine  of  Juventas,  on  whose  altar  tney  laid 
offerings.  Juventas  and  the  Greek  goddess 
Hebe,  which  seem  to  have  had  much  the  same 
functions  and  attributes,  and  probably  had  the 
same  primitive  origin,  became  confounded  in 
Rome  early  in  the  3d  century  B.C.,  and  the  tem- 
ple of  Juventas,  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  was 
dedicated  to  Hebe,  with  apparently  the  same 
functions  and  attributes  as  Juventas  (about 
218  B.C.),  Consult  Wissowa,  'Religion  una  Kul- 
tur  der  Romer'  (Munich  1912). 

JUXON,  William,  English  prelate,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury:  b.  Oiichester,  Sussex, 
1582;  d.  London,  4  June  1663.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  took  orders  and  after  hold- 
ing church  livings  (in  1609  at  Oxford,  and 
then  in  1614  at  Somer(on)  in  1621  succeeded 
Laud  as  president  of  Saint  John's  ColleRe.  In 
1627  he  was  appointed  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university,  and  about  the  same  lime  chaplai 


of  London  (1633).  He  attended  the  king  on 
the  scaffold.  His  fidelity  cost  him  his  bishopric. 
hut  at  the  Restoration  he  was  made  ardibishop 
of  Canterbury. 
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KAe  Utb  tetter  in  the  English  and  other 
alphabets  of  the  modem  languages  of 
western  Earope. 
The  character  is  derived,  throneh 
the  Greek  from  the  alphabet  of  the  early 
Phoenicians,  where  its  form  is  that  of  K 
reversed,  1,  The  k  represents  the  sound  pro- 
duced when  the  back  of  ihe  tongue  is  brouKfat 
into  contact  with  the  palate  and  the  breath' 
expelled.  The  sound-value  of  k  is  the  same  in 
all  languases ;  but  k  is  not  employed  in  the 
modem  Latin  languages  save  in  spelling  for- 
eign words  or  names.  Nor  docs  it  occur  in 
Latin  save  as  an  abbreviation  (K  or  Kal.)  for 
Kalendge,  K  for  the  name  Czso,  or  for  Car- 
thago, etc. 

In  English  the  c  of  the  Latin  orthography  of 
words  from  the  Greek  is  always  retained,  even 
when  it  represents  the  sound  of  k,  for  exami>1e, 
sceptic,  pronounced  skeptic;  and  we  are  begin- 
ning to  pronounce  ceramic,  keratnic.  We  even 
substitute  c  for  k  in  Greek  words  and  names, 
though  in  reading  Greek  we  give  to  the  k  al- 
ways its  hard  guttural  sound;  hence  for  us 
Alkibiades  is  (in  sound)  alsibiadts,  and  even 
Kimon  is  simon. 

The  k  in  Greek  names  suffers  a  similar 
change  in  the  modem  Latin  languages ;  but  in 
German  speech  the  true  k  sound  and  spelling  in 
such  names  is  retained:  Anhyra,  not  ansyra; 
Korkyra,  not  corsyra;  Kephalos,  not  sephaios. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  Gaelic  the  k  is 
alwasrs  represented  by  c. 

The  guttural  sound  of  k  seems  to  have  stood 
unchanged  in  andent  Gteek  and  Latin,  whether 
represented  by  that  letter  or  by  c;  but  in  the 
modem  languages  derived  from  the  Latin  the  ft 
sound  underwent  great  dianges,  becoming  a 
sibilant  equal  to  s,  as  *sei!ar^  for  Casar,  or 
being  *palatized^  into  the  sound  tsh,  for  ex- 
ample, Gr.  kyriake,  Ger.  kirche,  Scotch  kirk, 
Eng.  church;  to  produce  this  change  the  middle 
of  the  tongue,  instead  of  the  back  of  it.  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  palate;  in  French 
pronunciation  the  Jt-sound  of  c  in  I^tin  words. 
33  camera,  carbo,  cartuUis,  is  changed  to  sh, 
and  the  words  are  written  chotnhre,  charbon, 
ekamel. 

K  AS  A  SYMBOL.  It  has  numerous  sig- 
nificationB,  according  to  the  connection  in  which 
it  is  used.  Thus,  for  instance,  K  in  chemistry 
stands  for  kalium  or  potassium.  In  heraldry 
and  titulary  honors  it  stands  for  knight,  as  for 
example,  K.B.,  Knight  of  the  Bath ;  ICG,  Kniitht 
of  the  Garter.  In  the  expression  O.  K.  the 
K  stands  for  correct  or  right,  in  sense  at  leas), 
whatever  be  the  derivation  of  the  expression 
itself.  K2  is  a  sign  sometimes  used  to  represent 
Mount  Godwin-Austen,'  while_  Ka,  in  Egyptian 
mythology,  represents  the  spirit  of  the  dead. 
See  Ka. 


KA,  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  the  second  self, 
which  formed  a  very  important  part  of  the 
religious  belief  of  the  Egyptians.  Each  Egyp- 
tian was  thought  to  possess  his  own  par- 
ticular Ka,  which  constituted  the  spirit  of 
his  life  in  the  future  world  where  all  the  in- 
habitants, whether  earth-bom  or  heaven-bom, 
possessed  each  his  Ka.  To  this  rule  not  even 
the  gods  were  exempt,  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  and  of  men  being  as  much  dependent 
upon  'his  second  self"  as  earth-bom  mortals. 
Every  human  being,  while  on  earth,  according 
to  Egyptian  belief,  possessed  two  spirit  beings, 
the  Ka,  which  remained  in  the  future  world, 
and  the  Ba,  which  accompanied  the  body  on 
earth  and  deserted  it  at  death.  The  Ba  was 
thought  to  be  the  earthly  being  or  soul  of  man; 
and  the  root  form  of  the  word  and  its  significa- 
tion are  suggestively  like  the  form  and  use  of 
the  Indo-European  root  word  for  being  or  to 
be.  As  the  Ba  was  the  essence  of  life  in  this 
world,  so  was  the  Ka  believed  to  be  the  essence 
of  life  in  the  worid  to  come.  This  is  why  its 
possession  could  not  be  dispensed  with  even 
by  the  gods  of  creation.  The  Ba  and  the  Ka 
were,  therefore,  both  used  as  the  symbols  of 
being  or  existence,  each  in  its  own  sphere.  The 
substantive  or  copulative  verb  to  be,  though 
lacking  in  many  languages,  is  a  very  pronounced 
feature  of  the  Indo-European  tongues,  the  race- 
possessors  of  which  had  early  highly  developed 
the  idea  of  the  spirit  or  soul  within  the  earthly 
body.  The  similarity  between  the  root  be,  ex- 
pressing existence,  and  the  Egyptian  ba,  is  very 
striking,  and  it  becomes  still  more  so  when  the 
comparison  is  made  with  the  various  forms  of 
the  root  throughout  all  the  languages  of  the 
Indo-European  family.  From  the  Sanskrit  bhfl 
it  glides  into  ba  and  b!  (as  in  Russian  bit), 
everywhere  retaining  the  primitive  idea  of  ex- 
istence. So  strongly  has  1ms  idea  persisted  that 
some  branches  of  the  family  even  to-day,  as 
Spanish,  for  instance,  have  developed  two  verbs 
to  express  the  English  "to  be."  One  of  these 
expresses  the  idea  of  existence  pure  and  simple 
and  unlimited,  except  by  Ihe  condition  of  earthly 
life.  The  second  verb  to  be  expresses  a  con- 
dition thai  is  limited  and  dependent  upon  the 
idea  of  existence,  but  not  formine  an  essential 
part  of  it.  Thus,  man  is  an  animal  (El  hombre 
es  un  animal)  expresses  a  condition  of  man's 
existence  throughout  life,  or  in  other  words, 
of  his  beJnq.  «The  man  is  in  his  house*  (El 
hombre  f.tW  en  casa)  expresses  only  a  tem- 
porary condition  and  one  in  no  way  essential 
to  being.  It  is  therefore  expressed  by  the 
second  Spanish  vei*  to  be  {eslar)  which  is 
purely  locative  in  use  and  derivation.  These 
two  sentences  bring  out  strongly,  by  contrast, 
the  idea  of  life-long  existence  and  accidental 
occupation  or  position.     Man  exists  all  his  life 
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as  an  animal;  but  he  stands  (the  original  root 
sense  of  the  verb)  or  is  located  in  his  house. 
In  the  second  case  there  is  none  of  the  spiritual 
sense  of  existence,  since  the  verb  egresses  sim- 
ply location  in  time. 

The  Royal  Ko. —  The  Egyptians  carried  this 
idea  of  relation  of  time  to  existence  to  a  con- 
clusion that  legitimately  followed  their  belief 
in  the  divine  character  of  their  sovereigns. 
They  represented  their  king  as  possessing,  while 
on  earth,  .both  a  Ba  aiKt  a  Ka,  ever  present  in 
bis  person.  Being  of  earth,  the  sovereign  must, 
while  on  earth,  possess  his  Ba,  or  second  earthly 
person ;  but  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  heaven- 
bom  child  and  die  representative  upon  earth 
of  the  divine  power,  and  not  haviUK  relin- 
quished his  heavenly  or  future-world  estate,  he 
necessarily  also  had  to  possess  his  Ka,  without 
which  he  could  not  retain  his  future  world 
connections.  This  endowing  of  their  sovereigns 
by  the  Egyptians  with  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly  "second  self,'  the  Ba  and  the  Ka, 
throws  a  liglit  on  these  two  much-disputed 
terms.  The  Ba  was  the  breath  of  earthly  life; 
the  Ka  was  the  breath  of  heavenly  or  divine 
life;  and  the  sovereign,  forming  the  link  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven,  between  the  temporal 
and  the  divine,  could  do  so  only  by  virtue  of 
possessing  the  essential  animating  forces  of 
both.  Each  dead  person  was  euphemistically 
said  to  have  "gone  to  his  Ka,"  that  is.  to  have 
died  or  'departed  this  life.*  But  the  sovereicni, 
when  he  died,  was  picturesquely  said  to  have 
gone  with  his  Ka,  that  is,  to  have  accompanied 
the  Ka  to  the  future  world.  This  shows  the 
popular  Egyptian  belief  that  the  heavenly  "sec- 
ond self  never  for  a  moment  deserted  the 
heaven-bom  sovereign,  either  in  the  future 
world  from  which  he  had  come,  or  while  on 
Us  earthly  mission,  as  the  heaven-sent  ruler  of 
the  people.  When  a  mortal  left  this  earth,  be 
he  sovereign,  potentate,  noble,  priest  or  com- 
mon laborer,  mechanic  or  tradesman,  *his  Ba 
flew  away,  at  death,  as  a  bird,*  and  the  departed 
went  on  to  take  possession  of  his  new  'second 
self,*  or  Ka.  With  the  disappearance  of  this 
earthly  life,  soverei^,  noble  and  commoner 
were  alike  m  possessmg  but  one  spiritual  ^elf. 
But,  for  all  that,  they  were  not  placed  on  an 
equality  in  the  future  life;  for  the  king,  being 
of  divine  origin,  returned  to  the  society  of  the 
gods  from  which  he  had  come  when  he  ap- 
peared UDon  earth.  There  his  earthly  rule  was 
transformed  into  a  spiritual  one. 

Apparently  the  Egyptians  had  the  idea  that 
the  unity  of  all  the  kas  constituted  the  vital 
forces,  which  they  seem  to  have  represented  by 
the  plural  of  Ka.  If  this  interpretation  is  cor- 
rect, then  the  Ka  would  seem  to  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  granting  of  life  upon 
earth.  Just  as  it  constituted  the  essence  of  life  in 
the  world  to  come.  The  Ka  seems  to  have  heen 
able  to  move  about,  at  will,  lhroi;ighout  the  uni- 
verse. It  was  believed  to  enter  the  statue  of  the 
deceased,  to  animate  it,  at  times,  and  to  receive 
the  moptuaiy  offerings,  or  theessenee  or  spirit 
thereof,  which  were  made  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
ceased. On  accompanying  to  earth  the  new-bom 
royal  infant  and  destined  future  sovereign,  the 
Ka  continued  to  be  his  guardian  and  protecting 
spirit  throughout  his  earthly  career.  Thus,  too, 
the  gods,  when  they  visited  the  earth,  as  they 
were  believed  to  have  done  in  the  earlier  days 


,  his  Ka. 

The  Guardian  Kb.— The  Ka  seems  also  to 
have,  in  the  popular  belief,  descended 
from  the  heavenly  regions  to  became  the 
guardian  companion  through  life  of  certain 
favored  beings  who  were  neither  gods  nor 
sovereigns,  though  they  would  appear  to  have 
acquired  god-like  qualities.  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  forerunners  of  the  saints  in  the  more 
modern  religions,  to  whom  were  accorded  pref- 
erential places  in  the  future  world  on  account 
of  their  eartUy  virtues  and  divine  accomplish- 
ments. The  presence  of  the  symbol  of  the/Co 
was  expressive  of  protection  or  blessing  in  the 
case  of  the  sovereign,  a  favor  not  granted  to 
other  mortals.  Hence  the  symbol  of  the  Ka 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  general  signification 
of  good  luck  or  divine  favor,  just  as  Ae 
swastika  or  cross  of  the  rain  gods  was  thought 
to  be  a  patent  sign  of  good  fortune.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  though  the  Ka  generally 
remained  in  the  future  world,  it  nevertheless 
had  some  influence  in  the  ailairs  of  terrestrial 
life,  if  not  on  all  occasions,  at  least  under 
special  conditions.  That  the  Ka  was  believed 
to  have  influence  on  earth  would  seem  to  be 
further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary, in  Egypt,  to  erect  *Ka  Chapds.* 
Khnemu-hetep,  so  a  surviving  record  stales, 
built  a  Ka  chapel  to  the  miemoiy  of  his  royal 
father  and  appointed  to  take  diarge  of  it  a 
'priest  of  the  double,*  endowing  both  priest  and 
chapel  richly  with  lands  and  servants  and  pro- 
viding for  regular  stated  offerings  for  all  time 
to  come.  The  symbol  of  the  Ka  waa  inscribed 
prominently  on  the  standard  of  this  same  filial 
and  pious  sovereign,  perhaps  as  a  talesman,  or 
as  a  symbol  of  his  divine  origin.  The  kings  of 
Egypt  possessed  several  names,  one  of  which 
was  known  as  their  "Ka'  or  *bBnner»  name. 
This  signified  that  they  were  the  representative 
on  earth  of  Horus.  It  seems  to  have  been  cus- 
tomary in  E^gypt  to  pray  to  the  *Ka*  or  soul 
of  the  king  which  was  believed  to  take  a  special 
interest  in  the  accompli shmeitt  of  all  that  per- 
tained to  the  work  and  glory  of  the  sovereign. 
Una  (one  of  the  most  trusted  and  capable  of 
the  'royal  sefvants*  of  Pepi  I)  a  noted  soldier 
and  administrator  (about  3233  B.C.)  states  ex- 
plicitly that  he  was  able  to  work  efficiently  for 
the  glory  of  his  king  and  to  perform  the  great 
and  many  duties  confided  to  him  "because  he 
prayed  unto  the  'Kas'  of  the  king  more  than 
to  any  other  god  and,  for  this  reason,  every- 
thing happened  as  it  had  been  commanded  to 
happen  by  the  double  or  Ka  of  the  king.'  Every 
Egyptian  sovereign  prepared  his  own  monumen- 
tal tomb  and  provided  for  the  perpetual  per- 
formance, at  stated  periods,  in  his  Ka  chape), 
of  mortuary  services  supposed  to  be  necessary 
to  maintain  the  power  and  influence  of  the  de- 
ceased in  the  fifture  world,  and  perhaps  even  his 
spiritual  existence.  Nobles  and  people  of  wealth 
generally  followed  the  example  of  the  king, 
while  similar  services  were  performed  for  the 
deceased  of  humble  rank  by  his  direct  descend- 
ants. Thus  it  was  a  great  misfortune  for  an 
Egyptian,  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  to  die  with- 
out leaving  a  son  behind  him  to  perform  for 
him  these  pious  offices. '  The  statue  of  a  de- 
ceased sovereign  or  person  of  hj^  rank  was 
frequently  placed  in  his  tomb.     On  each  such 
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statue    were     reniesented     the     ch^acterislic 

symbols  of  the  Ko  and  also  the-  Ka-name  oi 
ihe  deceased  paten  tale. 

DiBOgreeinent  of  Critics.— Amouf;  writers 
on  Egypt  there  has  been  much  confusion. as  to 
the  meaning  and  place  of  the  Ba  ana  the  Ka  in 
Ep-ptian  reUgion.  This  want  of  agreement 
Still  continues;  and  it  is  due  to  lack  of  complete 
documentary  evidence  on  the  subject;  to  in- 
adequate study  of  the  documents  already  ac- 
quired, to  want  of  co-ordination  in  the  work 
beinp  done  to  elucidate  the  subject;  and  to  an 
inability  to  comprehend  the  signification  of  the 
iformation  already  acquired  and  the  relation  of 
s  parts  to  one  another.  This  has  led  some 
..riters  to  represent  the  Ka  as  being  an  earthly 
spirit  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  temporal  body, 
under  more  or  less  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions aS'the  Ba,  the  latter  being  treated  as  a 
sort  of  wandering  spirit  while  the  Ka,  they 
regarded  as  more  stationary  and  domesticated. 
This  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Ba  to  the  Ka 
has  led  to  learned  ifiscussian  which  has  failed 
to  take  into  aceouBt  that  there  is  apparently  no 
evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the  Ka  was 
in  any  way  a  spirit  of  living  body  except  in 
the  case  of  sovcreigirj  and  specially  favored 
persons,   as   already   indicated.      On    the   most 

Erimitive  tombstones  of  the  1st  dynasty  the  khu 
ird  is  depicted  between  the  arms  of  ttie  Ka, 
indicating  that  the  shining,  glorious  intelUgence 
dwelt  in  the  Ka.  Already  at  this  early  date  all 
funeral  offerings  seem  to  have  been  made  to  the 
Ka  or  in  the  name  of  the  Ka,  which  was 
thought  to  possess  all  die  bodily  perceptions  and 
power  of  enjovment.  It  is  this  connection  of 
the  Ka  with  these  temporal  qi»!ities,  its  sup- 
posed presence  in  the  tomb  and  the  personal 
tntere<st  it  took  in  the  sovereign  or  other  favored 

Eerson,  probably,  that  have  given,  rise  to  the 
elief  that  the  Ka  was  one  of  two  spirits  pos- 
sessed by  every  mortal  while  on  earth. 

Development  of  the  Ka. —  There  is  no 
Egyptian  religion  diat  covers  the  period  from 
7.000  to  9,000  or  more  years  of  the  life  of  the 
Eg:/ptian  people.  Dnring  most  of  this  long 
period  there  was  no  one  form  of  religion  su- 
preme or  anything  like  to  nearly  supreme.  The 
various  beliefs  were  constantly  changing,  with 
the  centuries.  Iliere  was  an  ever-present 
tendency  tor  certain  more  powerful  gods  to  be- 
come still  more  powerful  and  to  take  to  them- 
selves 'the  powers  and  attributes  of  other  less 
fortunate  deities  who  had  lost  out  in  the  race  of 
time.  Local  gods  became  lost  in  the  more 
powerful  state  deky,  much  as  the  local  Hindu 
gods  were  incarnate  in  Vishnu,  who  was  rep- 
resented aa  having  had  many  reincarnations, 
each  of  which  probably  represented  one  of  these 
local  deities.  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  in- 
corporated into  the  victorious  god  the  Kas  of  all 
the  local  or  other  deities  displaced  by  him.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Ra,  for  instance, 
was  represented  as  having  14  Kas.  Some  of 
the  divine  kings  of  Egypt  seem  to  have  had 
as  many  Kas  as  the  deities  they  represented 
on  earth.  Thus  Rameses  II  is  represented  as 
possessing  30  Kas.  The  later  Egyptian  belief, 
■which  was  the  result  of  an  evolution  of  7,000 
yearSj  seems  to  have  held  that  the  Ka  viss  a 

fod-lite  principle,   the   presence   of   the   divine 
welling  in  and  saving  the  soul.    TTius  it  idti- 
mately  came  very  close  to  the  Jewish  conception 
m*.  16—18 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  seems  to  be  plenty 
of  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  Jewi^  and 
Egyptian  doctrines  concerning  the  soul  acted 
and  reacted  upon  one  another  from  the  first 
years  of  the  contact  of  the  two  nations  until 
the  decline  of  Egypt.  The  mystical  and 
ima^native  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  Ka  and 
its  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  individual  to- 
gether with  its  relation  to  the  Ba  exercised  a 
strong  influence  on  early  Christian  religious 
thou^t  and  the  development  of  the  religious 
dogma  of  the  soul.  John's  description  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  might  have  been  the  late  Egyptian 
definition  of  the  Ka  as  the  indwelling  divme 
principle  whose  presence  saved  the  soul.  This 
is  essentially  the  doctrine  of  the  hgos  in  its 
highest  development.  Both  the  logoi  and  the  Ka 
came  ultimately  to  signify  a  saving,  divine 
principle.  From  this  to  the  conception  of  the 
Ka  immortal  principle  or  soul  was  but  a  steR 
which  had  been  already  taken  in  Egypt  before 
Christianity  had  put  in  its  appearance.  See 
Egyptian  Religion  and  Soaoiocv;  Soul;  Book 
OF  THE  Dead. 

Bibliography.—  Bissing,  Koniglich  bayer- 
ische  Akademte  'Situngsberichte'  (Munich 
1911);  Breasted,  T.  H.,  'Development  of  Re-. 
ligion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt'  (New 
York  1912);  Bu&t  E.  A.  W.,  <A  History  of 
Egypt'  (London  1902)  :  Erman,  'Life  in  Ancient 
E^T)t'  (London  1894) ;  Maspero,  'Les  Contes 
populaires  de  T^ypte  ancienne'  (Paris  1899)  : 
Petrie,  W.  M.  F^  'Egyptian  Tales'  (London 
1895-99)  ;  'History  of  &ypt>  (Oxford  1902)  ; 
Wiedmann,  'Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians' 
(New  York  1897). 

John  Hijeert  Cokhyh. 

KAAB  IBN  ZUHAIR,  kab  ibn  zoo'har, 
an  Arabian  poet  contemporary  with  Mohammed, 
and  thus  flourished  in  the  7th  century.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  poet  of  some  note,  Zufaair  ibn  Abi 
Sulman  Rabia  at  Muzani.  All  the  members  of 
the  family  became  converts  to  the  preaching  of 
Mohammed,  except  Kaab,  who  was  Anally  out.< 
lawed  on  account  of  his  hostility  to  the  latter. 
Later  ou  he  became  reconciled  to  the  prophet, 
with  whom  he  seems  to  have  become  a  favorite. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  Kaab's  poems  is  an 
eulogy  on  Mohammed,  entitled  'Banat  Su'did,' 
which  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Brockleman,  and  into  Italian  by  Gabrieli. 

KAASA,  or  CAABA,  pro;  eriy  a  quadrangu- 
lar structure,  but  a  name  particularly  applied 
to  a  celebrated  temple  at  Mecca,  According  to 
Mussulman  tradition,  the  first  Raaba  was  built 
by  the  angels  on  the  model  of  the  pavihon 
which  surrounds  the  throne  of  the  Most  High ; 
the  second  was  built  by  Adam,  with  whom  it 
was  removed  to  the  skies,  where  it  still  exists  in 
a  rieht  line  above  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca;  the 
third  was  built  by  Setfa,  but  perished  in  the  del- 
uge; the  fourth,  which  now  exists,  was  built 
by  Abraham  and  Ishmael.  The  name  is  soecially 
given  to  a  small  oratory  in  the  temple  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  space  surrounded  by  galleries. 
It  is  an  irregular  cube,  40  feet  long,  33  feet  in 
width  and  about  50  feet  in  height.  This  is  the 
point  toward  which  the  prayers  of  all  Mussul- 
mans are  directed.  In  a  corner  (the  southeast) 
fixed  at  a  height  of  five  feet  from  the  ground 
is  the  famous  black  stone,  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  precious  stones  of  paradise,  and  to  have 
been  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  Abraham, 
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when  he  was  constructing  the  Kaaba.  At  first, 
according  to  one  version,  of  a  dazzling  white- 
ness, the  Uoslems  say  that  it  grieved  and  we^t 
so  long  for  the  sins  of  the  human  race  that  it 
became  gradually  opaque,  and  at  length  abso- 
lutely black;  or,  in  another  version,  that  it  has 
been  blackened  by  the  tears  of  pilgrims,  shed 
for  sin.  It  is  an  object  of  profotind  venera- 
tion to  the  pilgrims  who  resort  to  the  sacred 
ci^.  This  inner  Kaaba  is  surrounded  with  a 
veil  of  black  silk,  and  is  opened  but  three  times 
a  year,  and  none  but  the  faithful  are  permitted 
to  approach  it.  The  temple  of  the  Kaaba  is 
older  than  the  time  of  Ucliammed,  previous  to 
whom  it  was  the  Arab  pantheon,  containing  the 
nation's  idols.  '  The  Prophet  destroyed  the 
idols,  but  suffered  the  moat  diaracteristic 
form  of  worship  to  remain— the  tawaf,  or  seven- 
fold drcuit  of  the  sanctuary.  In  the  Proi^et's 
ifay  (he  outer  walls  were  covered  tpr  a  veil  of 
striped  cloth.  This  gave  way  under  the  caliphate 
to  a  covering  of  fi^rea  brocade  and  the 
Khedive  of  rlgypt  still  sends  such  a  covering 
with  each  j»lgnni  caravan.  A  broad  band  on 
these  coverings  is  embroidered  with  inscrip- 
tions from  the  Koran.  The  door  as  well  as  the 
posts  and  lintel  is  of  gilt  silver.  Modem  de- 
scriptions of  the  intenor  do  not  always  tally, 
which  difference  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
servation. It  is  well  agreed,  however,  that  little 
change  has  been  made  since  the  days  of  Ihn 
Jubair,  who  speaks  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
walls  as  plated  with  silver  and  gtit,  the  roof 
veiled  wii  silk  and  the  floor  and  lower  part  of 
the  walls  covered  with  rich  marbles.  He  also 
mentions  windows  of  stained  j^ass  but  modem 
travelers  appear  to  have  overlooked  these. 
Thirteen  silver  lamps  hung  between  the  teak 
pitlBrs.  A  sifver-plated  door  opens  on  a  stair 
leading  to  the  root.  The  caliph  Mahdi  expended 
lavishly  on  the  decorations  and  in  'beautifying 
the  place  of  prayer  around  "the  Ancient  House.* 
He  brou^t  pillars  from  Egypt  and  Syria.  The 
woik  was  extended  by  his  successors  and  re- 
pairs continued  down  to  Turkish  times. 

BibUography.—  Burctdiardt,  'Travels  in 
Arabia'  (London  1829) ;  Burton,  'Pilgrimage 
to  El-Medinah  and  Meccah>  (ib.  1855) ;  Wus- 
tenfeld,  'Die  Oironiken  der  Stadt  Mekka' 
(Leipzig  I86I) :  Snouk-Hurgronje,  'Mekka' 
(The  Hague  1889)  ;  Sahib  Soubhi,  'Pflerinage 
4  la  Mecque  et  a  Medine>  (Cairo  1894) :  Well- 
hausen,  'Sldzzen  und  Vorarbeiten'  (Berlin 
1897)  ;  Grimme,  'Mohammed'  (Munich  1904)  ; 
Huart,  'Histoire  des  Arabes'  (Paris  1912). 

KAALUND,  kqlQnd,  Hani  Vilhelm,  Dan- 
ish poet;  b.  Copenhagen,  1818;  d.  1885.  He 
studied  painting  and  sculpture,  and  wrote 
poetry  at  the  same  time.  But  his  success  in 
the  latter  so  far  surpassed  his  achievements  in 
the  former  that  he  decided  in  1S38  to  make 
literature  his  life  work.  For  20  years,  however, 
he  publi^ed  poems  with  just  enough  success 
to  warrant  his  continuing  with  the  prospect  of 
ultimately  achieving  the  success  he  so  much 
desired  and  had  so  earnestly  worked  for.  In 
1858  a  collection  of  his  best  poems  'Et  Foraar> 
(spring)  written  to  the  date  of  publication,  was 
received  with  warmer  welcome  than  had  been 
given  to  previous  editions  of  his  works.  In 
187S  he  published  a  drama  'Fulvia' ;  and  two 
years  later,  another  volume  of  poems,  'En 
Eftervaar*  ('A  Second  SprinR').    Among  his 


other  works  are  'Fabler  og  blandcde  Dwte' 
('Tales  and  Mixed  Poem^'  1844).  and  'Fabler 
for  B6m»  {'Stories  for  Cnildren,'  1845).  Con- 
sult Nielsen,   'Hans  Vilhelm  Kaalund'    (1886). 

KAALUND.  Peter  Brasmaa  Kriatiaii, 
Danish  philoloeist:  b.  SaUested  (in  Laaland), 
1844.  He  made  a  special  study  of  Northern 
philology,  sagas  and  teaming  while  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen.  After  graduation  he 
continued  studies  of  a  similar  nature.  He 
gave  special  attention  lo  the  sagas  of  Iceland  in 
'Historisk-topografisk  Beskrivelse  af  Island* 
(1877-82) .  His  appointment  as  librarian  of 
the  AmamacMean  Collection  of  Manuscripts 
(Copenh^eri)  gave  him  special  facilities  and 
incentive  to  continue  his  life  work.  His  cata' 
logue  of  this  collection  (1888-94)  and  his  cata- 
logue of  the  Icelandic  manuscripts  of  the  Royal 
Library  his  edited  sagas  and  his  'P'alaeogra- 
fisk  Atlas'  (1903-07)  have  done  much  for  the 
study  of  the  wide  field  of  Danish,  Norwegian 
and  Icelandic  lore  and  manuscripts. 

KAARTA,  kar'ti,  territoiy  m  Senegal)  West 
Africa,,  having  an  area  of  about  21,000  square 
miles.  The  east  is  fertile  and  most  of  the 
country  is  fairly  level.  Population  about  300^' 
000  natives  belonging  to  Soninkis  and  Bam- 
baras.  The  capital.  Kuniakari,  has  about  5,000 
inhabitants.  Nioro,  in  the  north,  a  town  of 
about  like  proportions  is  an  important  centre  of 
trade.  The  original  rulers  of  Kaarta  within 
historical  times  were  the  Soninkis  who  were 
overcome  by  the  Bambaras.  In  1855  the  coun- 
try became  a  part  of  Segu  and  in  1891  it  came 
under  the  control  of  the  French. 

KABALASSOU,  ki-bf-lis'soo,  the  native 
name  of  a  large  armadillo,  native  of  Brazil, 
which  feeds  upon  carrion  and  termites.  It  is 
from  three  to  five  feet  long  from  nose  to  end 
of  tail. 

KABALB  ITHD  LIEBB,  k^-bS'K  iint 
K'bi,  one  of  the  eariiest  dramas  of  Schiller 
published  in  1784.  It  has  been  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  of  'Intrigue  and  Love.* 

KABASDS,  or  KABERTAI,  ka-ber'S,  an 
independent  Circassian  family  of  about  30,000 
peoiue,_  most  of  whom  are  Mohammedans. 
They  live  in  the  central  and  western  Caucasus 
on  an  upland  broken  plateau-like  countn  at 
an  elevation  of  some  5,000  feet  above  sea-feyel, 

KABAS80U,  ka-bas'soo,  CABASSOU,  a 
native  South  American  annadiUo  of  the  genus 
Kenurus  noted  for  its  curious  movable  ^atts 
and  by  the  extra  long  first  two  digits.  Like  the 
Kabalassou  (q.v.),  the  Kabassou  is  fond  of 
burrowing  at  wUdi  it  is  quite  adept 

KABBALA.  kib'4-l4.    See  Cabala. 

KABUL,  k4-boo]',  or  CABOOL.  Afghanis- 
tan, capital  of  the  country  and  of  tne  province 
of  Kabul,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of 
a  spacious  plain,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  two  ranges  of  hills,  and  (with  the 
exception  of  a  suburb)  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kabul  River,  which  is  spanne<^  in  or  near 
the  city,  by  several  bridges.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  strategic  strength,  and  stands  at  a  height 
of  about  6,900  feet  above  sea-level.  It  has  a  de- 
lightful summer  climate,  but  the  winter  is 
severe.  Since  the  eighties  of  last  century  great 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  city, 
and  under  the  enligfttened  rule  of  Abd-ur-Rah- 
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man  (died  1901)  importaat  indnttries  were  In- 
troduced and  electrical  powers  developed  under 
European  tntelaKe.  Good  highways  nave  also 
been  constnittcd^  and  a  local  railway  has  been 
builL  The  mosques  are  spacious  and  com- 
modious, and  the  town  is  an  important  centre 
of  trade  with  India  and  central  Asia. 
Kabul  has  had  a  stirntis  and  eventful  his- 
tory. It  fell  to  the  arms  of  Tamerhine  in  1394. 
It  was  captured  bv  Nadir  Shah  in  1739.  whose 
son,  Ahmed.  Khan,  founded  the  Dorani  dynasty. 
The  city  was  token  b^  the  British  in  1839;  was 
the  scene  of  the  capitnlation  of  British  forces 
in  1842,  who,  guaranteed  safe  conduct  to  the 
frontier,  were  brutally  tnassacred,  only  one 
man  out  of  a  total  of  16,000  soldiers  and  camp 
followers  reachin)t  safetf.  In  retaliation  the 
city  was  a^in  occupied  by  British  troops,  and 
on  evacuation  partially  destroyed  by  them.  It 
afterward  became  the  centre  of  a  dynastic 
Struggle  between  rival  claimants  to  the  throne 
of  Afghanistan.  In  1879  the  British  resident 
and  his  stat{  were  massacred,  and  this  was 
followed  by  General  Robert's  march  on  the 
city,  ihe  defeat  of  the  Afghan  forces  at  the 
battle  of  Charasaib,  and  occupation  of  the  city 
for  a  twelve  month.    Pop.  180,000. 

KABUL,  a  river  in  Afghanistan  which 
rises  in  the  Paghman  Mountaiixs  in  the  north- 
east at  an  altitude  of  ^400  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  is  about  300  miles  in  length  at  its  junction 
with  the  Indies  at  Attock  (in  the  Punjab).  It 
supports  considerable  commerce  carried  on  in 
smalt  boats  and  rafts.  On  its  shores  are 
Kabul  and  Jelalabad, 

KABYLES,  ka-bHz'.    See  Besbebs. 

KACZKOWSKI.  IcAch-kif'ske,  ZyEmuat, 
Polish  historical  writer  and  novelist:  b.  Berex- 
nia  (Galicia).  1826;  d.  1896.  He  showed  him- 
self an  ardent  revoJutKHUst  in  the  outbreak  oi 
1S48.  In  1861  he  waa  imprisoned  for  treaaon- 
able  writings,  but  was  liberated  on  his  agreeing 
to  leave  the  country.  Going  to  Paris  he  con- 
tinued his  literary  work  there  for  ctmsiderable 
time.  After  fais  return  to  Vienna  he  gawe  all 
his  attention  to  lilentturc,  which  was  the  galper 
thereby.  His  extensive  historical  studies  helped 
to  giv.e  true  local' color,  incident  and  truthful* 
ness  to  his  brilliant  historical  novels,  among 
which  are  'Bitwa  o  Horomanken'  (1852)  ;  'Le 
torabeau  de  Nieciuii'  (1858);  and  <Le  porte- 
feuille'  de  Nieczjua'  (1883).  His  novels  of 
modern  life  include  "The  Strange  Woman' 
('Dziwozona,'  1855);  'Bajronista'  (1^5); 
'Grandsons-'  ('Wnuczenta,*  1858) ;  'Anuncy- 
ata>  (1858):  'Sodalis  Marianus'  (1858);  and 
<Le  Comte  Eak'  (1862). 

KADELBURG,  kii'del-burk.  Otutav,  Aus- 
trian actor  and  dramatist:  b.  Budapest,  1851. 
Making  bis  d^but  in  Vienna  in  1868,  he  went 
to  Berlin  three  years  later,  where  he  remained 
12  years,  gaining  in  power  and  reputation;  after 
which  he  returned  to  Vienna  as  stage  manager 
of  the  Vclka  theatre  only  to  make  his  way  back 
to  Berlin,  where  he  found  the  life  more  con- 
genial. He  successfully  toured  the  United 
States  for  two  seasons.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  farces  and  comedies  and  collaborated  in 
the  writings  of  others  and  translated  dramatic 
works  from  English  into  German.  His  works 
were  published  in  1899  under  the  title  'Dramatic 
Worlra  of  Franz  von  Schonthan  und  Gustav 
Kadetborg,'   in  four  volimies. 


KADSN,  ka'd«n,  Waldemu-,  German 
writer:  b.  Dresden,  1838;  d.  1907.  He  was  b 
ICBcher  by  profession  but  gave  aH  his  spare 
time  to  folklore  and  literature.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  'Wandertage  in  Italien' 
(1874);  'Unter  den  Oiivenbaumen'  (1880); 
■Skizzen  imd  Kulturbilder  ans  Inlten>  0884) ; 
'Pompejam^sche  Novellen'  (1882);  <Die  Ri- 
Jlialienische      Gypsfifturen' 


works  dealing  with  folklore. 

KADESH-BARNSA.  The  name  of  a 
place  mentioned  as  a  stopping-place  for  the 
Oiildren  of  Israel  on  their  way  to  Palestine. 
For  38  years  it  was  the  centre  of  the  activities 
of  the  budding  nation.  Here  the  tabernacle 
was  set  up.  Uany  fateful  affairs  occurred  here, 
including  the  death  of  Miriam,  the  sister  of 
Moses,  the  serious  rebellion  of  Korah  and  the 
disobedience  to  divine  command  of  Moses  him- 
self. From  this  place  the  spies  were  sent  to 
make  their  survey  of  Palestine,  and  here  their 
report  was  made.  Then  the  march  was  resumed 
from  this  point.  The  exact  site  of  Kadcsh- 
Barnea  has  been  the  subject  of  much  conjeuure 
and  considerable  controversy.  It  was  not  until 
1842  that  anything  like  certitude  was  attained.' 
Bev.  |ohn  Rowland,  then  residing  at  Gaza,  was 
directed  to  the  spot  by  some  Arabs.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  site,  however,  was  met  by  the  ob- 
jection of  Edward  Robinson,  Dean  Stanley 
and  others.  Manv  scholars  of  equal  authority 
defended  Rowland's  discovery.  It  remained  for 
H.  Qay  Trumbull  to  establish  the  correctness 
of  this  site,  which  he  did  in  1883,  publishing  his 
results  in  what  is  considered  'the  most  import- 
ant .work  yet  published  on  the  subject,"  'Kadesh- 
Barnea*  (1884).  It  is  located  in  the  Badiet 
et-Tih,  "the  great  expanse  of  treeless  limestone 
plateau  which  intervenes  between  the  valley  of 
the  Arabah,  opposite  Mount  Hor  on  the  east, 
and  the  coast  of  Philistia  about  Gaza  on  the 
West." 

KADIAK,  kad-ySk'.    See  Komak. 

KADIAK  BEAKS.    S«e  Beaks. 

KADMONITES,  people  of  the  land  of 
Kedem,  the  "Children  of  Kedem"  (Bene 
Kedem).  Jacob  went  to  the  land  of  Bene 
Kedem  (Gen,  Txix).  The  Kadmonites  have, 
by  some  writers,  been  held  to  be  the  ancient 
Aranueans. 

KAPFA,  a  tributary  state  of  Abyssinia, 
toward  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
mountainous  for  the  most  part  and  covered 
with  thick  forests  in  the  higher  re^ons.  Capi- 
tal, Araderacha;  other  important  cities,  Bonga 
and  Jimma ;  area,  about  5,000  square  miles.  No 
census  of  the  country  has  ever  been  taken. 

EAFPA,  kaf'fa.    Se=  Feodosia. 

KAFFRARIA,  a  part  of  the  province  of 
the  Cape  of  (iood  Hmje  east  of  the  Kei  River. 
It  became  a  part  of  Cape  Colony  in  187S  and 
now  forms  East  Griqnaland,  Transkei,  Pondo- 
tand  and  Tambuland,  comprising  a  total  area 
of  about  22,000  square  miles  and  having  a 
population  of  about  850.000.  Like  most  of  the 
southern  and  western  country  of  Africa  which 
has  had  a  considerable  native  population  the 
principal  industry  is  the  rai»ng  of  grain  and 
cattle. 
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XAPIR-BKSAD,   kafer-bred,   the   edible 
spongy  pith  of  the  steins  and  cones  of  any  of 


KAFIK-CORN,  Indian  millet  (.Sorghum 
Vttlgare)  extensively  cultivated  by  the  half- 
civilized  negroes  of  south-central  Africa.  It  is 
called  kapliang  by  the  Chinese.  See  Giusses  ; 
MiLun'. 

KAFIRISTAN,  ka-fe-rls-tan'  (Persian, 
land  of  the  infidels'),  a  region  of  central  Asia 
northeast  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  south  slope 
of  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  having  as  its  southern 
boundary  the  Kabul  River.  Formerly  the  name 
was  vaguely  given  to  a  much  greaier  territory ; 
it  is  now  restricted  to  a  country  with  an  area  of 
about  5,000  square  miles,  nominally  under  the 
government  of  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  but 
virtually  belonging  to  an  independent  people. 
In  the  northern  portion,  which  is  mountainous, 
the  surface  is  rugged  and  broken;  in  the  south 
the  land  is  mostly  level  or  moderately  undu- 
lating. Much  of  the  soil  has  a  high  degree  of 
fertility  and  is  adapted,  especially  in  the  val- 
leys, to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  cereals  of 
various  kinds.  Grapes  are  largely  produced, 
from  which  is  made  an  excellent  wine.  They 
are  said  to  be  skilful  workers  in- wood  and 
metals,  but  their  main  pursuits  are  agriculture 
and  stock-raising.  In  features  and  complexion, 
as  well  as  in  bebefs,  manners  and  customs,  they 
differ  much  from  neighboring  tribes.  They 
appear  to  be  of  Aryan  extraction  and  claim 
descent  from  soldiers  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
They  are  not  without  dissensions  in  the  various 
tribal  divisions  in  which  they  exist,  but  their 
isolation  in  a  region  of  natural  strength  has 
enabled  tbem  to  maintain  a  kind  of  political 
unity  despite  internal  discords,  as  well  as  to 
preserve  their  independence  against  the  invas- 
ions of  other  tribes.  They  have  no  literature, 
and  in  their  language  appear  mingled  traits  of 
the  Indo-Iranian  dialects  in  their  Iranian  and 
Indian  divisions.  In  reh^on  th^  withstood 
Mohammedan  influences  until  in  1895  they  be- 
came subjects  of  Afghanistan,  when  Moham~ 
mcdanism  was  itnposed  upon  them  outwardly; 
but  (hey  cling  with  fondness  to  their  old  super- 
stitious beliefs.  Consult  Biddulph,  <Trihes  of 
the  Hindu  Kush'  (1880)  ;  Leitner,  'Kafiristan' 
(1881)  :  McNair,  'A  Visit  to  Kafiristan'  (Proc. 
Royal  Geog.  Soc.  1884)  ;  Robertson,  'Kafirs  of 
the  Hindu  Kush>  (1896). 

KAFIRS,  kaf'erz.  KAFFIRS,  KAPFRES, 
or  CAFFRBS  (from  Arabic  Kafir^  infidel  or 
unbeliever),  the  principal  race  inhabiting  south- 
eastern Africa,  a  branch  of  the  great  Bantu 
family.  The  name  is  now  chiefly  restricted  to 
the  tribes  occupying  the  coast  districts  between 
Cape  Colony  and  Delagoa  Bay.  They  differ 
from  the  negroes  in  the  shape  of  the  head, 
being  more  like  that  of  Europeans;  in  the  high 
nose,  frizzled  hair  and  brown  complexion,  which 
becomes  lighter  in  shade  in  the  tribes  of  the 
more  southern  districts.  They  are  a  tall,  mus- 
cular race,  the  averag^E  height  being  from 
5  feet  9  inches  to  S  feet  11  inches,  and  frugal 
and  simple  in  their  habits.  Their  chief  occupa- 
tion is  raismg  and  tending  cattle,  and  hunting; 
they  are  also  employed  in  the  mining  industry; 


garden  and  field  woric  is  mainty  p«rfonned  hf 
women.  They  are  of  a  peaceful  disposition, 
but  in  times  of  war  they  display  considerable 
bravery,  tactical  skill  and  dexterity  in  the 
handling  of  their  assagais  or  spears,  shields 
and  dubs,  as  has  been  shown  in  their  enga^- 
ments  with  the  British  forces.  There  are  sev- 
eral distinct  branches  or  families  of  Kafirs,  hut 
the  tribes  which  recent  events  have  specially 
twought  to  the  front  are  the  Pondos.  the  Fin- 
goes,  the  Zidus  and  the  Swan.  Kafirs,  espe- 
cially of  the  Zulu  tribe,  are  distributed  in  lar^ 
numbers  over  Natal  and  C^pe  Colony,  and  have 
become  to  some  extent  civilized.  There  were 
frequent  wars  between  them  and  the  Dutch 
and  British. 

KAGA,  ka'g4.  or  KASHU,  province  in  the 
west  of  the  Japanese  island  of  Hondo,  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  ken  of  Ishikawa.  It  is 
a  place  of  very  considerable  industry,  which 
embraces  the  manufacture  of  silk  yams  and 
goods,  inlaid  and  other  bronzes  of  very  beauti- 
ful designs,  Kaga  porcelains  and  many  other 
distinctly  native  products.    Kanazawa,  the  capi- 


KAGOSHIMA,  ka'go-she'm*.  Japan,  a  dty 
in  the  island  of  Kiushiu,  capital  of  Satsuma 
province  and  of  the  prefectural  ken  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  northwest  shore  of  Kago- 
shima  Bay.  The  (own  it  well  built  and  is  an 
important  industrial  centre  with  a  considerable 
export  trade.  The  celebrated  Satsiuna  porce- 
lain is  manufactured  in  suburban  Tanoura. 
Kagoshima  was  the  feudal  seat  of  the  powerful 
Shimadzu  daimios,  and  in  1863  was  bombarded 
and  destroyed  by  the  British,  owing  to  the 
murder  of  an  En^shman;  the  reigning  daimio 
refuang  satisfaction.  Here  in  1877  Saigo  (qv.) 
set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  here  also 
he  was  overwhelm ingly  defeated  a  few  months 
later.  A  great  disaster  took  place  on  12  Jan. 
1914,  when  the  volcano  of  Takurajima,  situ- 
ated on  a  small  island  directly  facing  the 
city,  after  being  quiescent  for  130  y<ears,  burst 
into  flame,  rendering  100,000  people  homeless 
and  com|>elHng  the  inhabitants  of  Kagoshima 
temporarily  to  vacate  the  dty.    Pop.  75,907. 

KAGU,  ka'goo  the  native  name  of  tjie  re- 
markable bird  (Rkinochetvs  jubotits)  peculiar 
to  New  Caledonia,  where  it  was  discovered  only 
in  1860  and  is  now  rapidly  disappearing.  It  is 
the  only  spedes  of  a  distinct  family  most  nearly 
related  to  the  sun-bitterns.  The  kaRU  is  about 
the  size  of  a  domestic  fowl,  with  ^ort  wings, 
rather  long  legs,  a  ralliform  beak  and  a  long 
crest.  When  the  wings  are  folded,  the  colors 
are  mottled  gray,  the  wings  and  tail  barred  with 
a  darker  shade;  but  when  they  are  spread  the 
wings  are  seen  to  be  barred  and  spotted  with 
white  and  black  arranged  in  a  conspicuous  pat- 
tern. The  kago  is  noteworthy  for  the  extraor- 
dinary dances  and  antics  which  it  performs. 

KAGUAN,  ka-goo-an".    See  Colugo. 

KAHLENBBRG,  ka'len-berg,  Louis.Amer- 
ican  chemist-,  b.  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  1870.  Edu- 
cated at  universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Ldpi^ 
he  became  professor  of  ^ytical  cheoiistry  in 
the  former  in  1897  and  head  of  the  chemical 
department  10  years  later.    He  haa  been  aata- 
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date  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Physical  Chemis- 
try and  of  the  Journal  de  Chinee  Physique  and 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science, 
Arts  and  Letters,  and  vice-president  of  the 
American  Electro- Chemical  Society  (on  sev- 
eral occasions).  Amops  his  published  works 
are  'Laboratory  Exercises  in  General  Chemis- 
try' ;  'Outlines  of  Chemistry' ;  'Qualitative 
Chemical   Analysis.' 

KAHN,  kan,  Gtutsve,  French  poet,  novel- 
ist and  literary  critic;  b.  MeU,  1850.  During 
his  school  days  he  began  contributing  poems, 
fhort  stories,  sketches  and  reviews  to  the 
Dcwspapers  and  journals,  and  this  he  continued 
actively  from  18S0  on.  He  took  a  trip  to 
Africa  of  which  he  made  good  literary  use; 
md  on  his  return  to  France  in  1886^  he  joined 
hands  with  Moreas  and  Paul  Adam  founding 
Le  Sywboliste  and  La  Vogue.  From  this  time 
on  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  "Symbolis- 
tic* movement  of  which  he  became,  in  a  sense, 
the  most  active  leader.  With  CatuUe  Mendes 
md  others  he  organized,  in  1897,  the  "Mati- 
nees of  poets,"  with  the  avowed  object  of  en- 
couraging the  younger  symbolistic  wnters  to  be- 
come still  more  symbolistic.  These  matinees 
were  held  successively  at  the  Odeon,  Antoine 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt  theatres.  Kahn  has  been 
largely  interested  in  the  vers  libre  movement, 
and  he  has  been  put  forward  as  the  inventor  of 
this  form  of  poetry  which  has  been  so  much 
abused,  especially  m  the  United  States  ]  and 
which  has  consequently  bom  such  notoriously 
bad  fruit.  This  claim,  however,  has  been 
strenuously  contested.  There  is  something  at- 
tractive aliout  much  of  the  symbolistic  vers  libre 
of  Kahn^-  but  the  brood  that  he  and  his 
symbolistic  followers  have  encouraged  in  the 
journals  and  reviews  nnder  their  control  or  at 
their  disposition,  have  proved  scarcely  worth 
the  rearing,  since  most  of  them  are  compelled 
to  limp  through  their  literary  life  in  a  manner 
painful  to  themselves  and  to  their  readers.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  to  literature  fCshn 
has  been  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Among  his  published  works  are  'Les 
Palais  nomades*  (1387);  'Chansons  d'anutnt' 
(1891);  'Premiers  poimes'  (1897);  'Le  roi 
fou'    (1895);    <Les  fleurs   de  passion'    (1900) 


(1904);  'L'Esthitique  de  la  rue'  (1905); 
'Boucher'  (1909). 

KAHN,  Otto  Hermann,  American  banker 
and  promoter  of  opera :  b.  Mannheim,  Germany, 
1867.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1893  to 
the  banking  firm  of  Speyer  and  Company,  after 
five  years  m  the  Deutsche  Bank  branch  in  Lon- 
don and  be  joined  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company, 
five  years  later.  There  he  soon  became  promi- 
nent in  railroad  and  corporation  finances.  Of 
a  strong  musical  disposition  he  has  long  taken 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  encouragement  of 
grand  opera  in  this  country.  He  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  both  the 
Metropolitan  and  Century  Opera  companies, 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Grand  Ouera 
Company  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bos- 
Ion  Opera  Company. 

KAHOKA,  ka-ha'k^.  Mo.,  dtv  and  county- 
seal  of  Clark  County,  on  the  Burlington  route, 
20  miles  west  of  Keokuk,  lowa^  It  is  an  im- 
portant shipping  point  for  a  large  farming  and 


Btock-rainng  region  and  there  are  nttmerotis 
grain  elevators,  besides  flour-miUs,  cement- 
block  factories,  brick  yards  and  fruit  canning 
establishments.  The  dty  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  council  elected  biennialtv  and  owns 
the  water  &nd  electric-lighting  idants.  Fop. 
1,758. 

KAI-PING,  U-ping',  China,  town  in  the 

^'ovince  of  Pe-chi-!i,  80  miles  northeast  of 
ien-Tsin.  K  is  the  centre  of  a  large  coal  field, 
over  11,000  persons  being  employed  in  the 
mines.  The  output  in  1911-12  was  1,461,822 
tons.  A  branch  railroad  connects  Kai-ping  with 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 
'  KAI-POMO,  ki-pd'ind,  a  tribe  of  Athapas- 
can Indians  who  formerly  inhabited  the  Cahto 
Valley,  Mendocino  County,  California.  See 
Kato. 

KAIAHIAN,  ld-3n1-&n  (Persian  kc^, 
king),  an  ancient  Iranian  dynastv  belonging  to 
the  early  days  of  the  history  of  tne  coantrj;.  It 
bridges  over  the  semi-histoncal,  semi-tradittonal 
and  semi-my^ical  period  extending  between  the 
shadowy  mythical  age  of  Iran  and  the  time 
when  the  country  emerges  into  the  light  of 
formal  history  and  loses  itself  in  the  later 
Archamenian  sovereigns.  According  to  a 
Persian  account,  which  is  probably  more  mythi- 
cal than  historical,  th»  dynastic  Kaianians  began 
with  the  establishment  on  the  throne  of  Iran  of 
Kai  Kobad  by  the  great  legendary  Persian  hero, 
Bustam.  All  the  succeeding  members  of  this 
royal  family  bore  the  title  "fCai*  thus  giving  rise 
to  their  titular  dynastic  designation.  The 
Kaianian  rule  came  lo  an  end  widi  the  conqttest 
of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  4th 
century  B.C.,  after  a  little  less  than  700  year^' 
duration,  if  the  semi-legendary  records  on  the 
case  are  to  be  accepted  as  authoritative. 
Throughout  this  long  period  certain  names 
stand  out  so  prominently  that  ifaery  have  given 
their  tides  to  families  or  dynasties;  as  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  in  early  Biblical  chrono- 
logical records.  Thus  Kai  Vishtasp  is  gravely 
recorded  to  have  reigned  120  years;  and  other 
Kaianian  sovereigns  are  credited  with  like  un- 
natural age.  (SecPEksiA  —  HiSTOKv).  Consult 
Dubeux,  <La  Perse'  (Paris  1881);  Jackson, 
'Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran'  (New 
York  1889). 

KAIBTUR  (kS-e-toor')  FALL,  a  famous 
waterfall  in  British  Guiana,  on  the  Potaro 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Essequibo.  It  was  (Us- 
covered  in  1870,  Its  total  height  is  over  800 
feet,  and  the  sheer  descent  of  the  water  741 
feet,  the  width  of  (he  hard  rock  over  which  it 
plunges  being  370  feet.  The  water  has  worn  a 
great  cavern  in  die  softer  underlying  layers, 
and  against  the  dark  background  thus  formed 
the  whiteness  of  the  spray  is  contrasted  with 
ma^cal  effects.  The  scenery  about  this  great 
waterfall  enhances  its  beauty  and  grandeur. 


__ ,  450  miles  southwest  of  Pelnng,  and  11 

miles  distant  from  the  Ho-ang-ho,  or  Yellow 
River,  It  was  die  capital  city  of  China  from 
960  to  1129  and  was  then  known  as  Pien-liang. 
The  city  has  been  viated  14  times  by  flood,  9 
times  by  earth(|iiake  and  6  times  by  nre.  1^- 
fung  is  a  station  on  the  new  Hankow-Peking 
Railway.     It  has  a  large  commercial  trade  with 
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the  interior.  A  colotiy  of  Jews,  established 
here  about  1163  a.d.,  for  hundreds  of  years 
maintained  itself  apart  from  the  other  inhabi- 
tants, but  has  now  almost  entirely  lost  its  iden- 
tity. The  dty  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  in- 
surgents in  the  TaipinK  rebellion  of  1S53.  The 
inhabitants  are  mainly  Uohammedan.  Pop. 
about  200,000. 

KAILAS,  Unas,  the  hiidiest  summit  of  the 
Ganzri  Uouniains  in  Tibet,  between  the  sources 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Braiunaputra.  having  an 
altitude  of  ovet  20.000  feeL  It  is  a  sacred 
mountain  of  the  Hindus,  who  formerly  re- 
garded it  as  the  abode  of  their  gods. 

KAILASA,  kl-la's4,  the  best  known  of  fhe 
rock'temples  of  EUora.  It  stands  not  far  from 
Aurangabad,  completely  separated  by  a  passage- 
way of  considerable  extent,  from  the  mother 
rock  from  which  it  was  cut  probably  about 
the  lOth  century  a.d.  The  main  chamber  of 
the  temple  whidi  is  244  by   137   feet   is  ap- 

S reached  by  a  corridor  or  entrance  hall  137  by 
i  feet  The  former  is  the  sanctuary.  Another 
room  100  b]^  56  feet  forms  the  temple  proper 
which  rises  in  a  magnificent  dome,  the  summit 
of  which  is  90  feel  above  the  floor  and  sup- 
ported by  four  rows  of  handsome  columns  with 
sculptured  elephants.  '  Sculptured  figures  and 
painted  designs  cover  ttie  greater  part  of  the 
whole  vast  edifice  adding  to  the  grotesque  yet 
grand  effect  of  the  euMmble.  Consult  Ferauson 
and  Burgess,  'Cone  Temples  of  India'  (Lon- 
don 1880). 

KAILYARD  SCHOOL,  a  popular  name 
used  to  designate  the  Scotch  writers  who  deal 
with  Scotch  peasant  life.  The  use  of  the  term 
is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  die  motto  used 
by  Ian  Uaclaren  for  his  'Bonnie  Brier-Bu^,' 
'There  grows  a  bonnie  brier-bush  in  our  Kail- 
yard." 


Va.,  31  May  1841;  d.  Baltimore,  13  Oct.  1903. 
Educated  at  Saiivt  Mary's  Seminary  he  was 
ordained  jiriest  in  1860  and  was  for  several 
years  stationed  at  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Vh,  In 
1875  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Wheeling, 
and  in  1893  he  was  appointed  titular  archbishop 
of  Oxyrychia  as  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Ken- 
rick  of  Saint  Louis,  succeeding  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  SaiDt  Louis  on  the  ddth  of  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick  in  1895.  Owing  <o  failing 
health.  Bishop  Gl^nnon  of  Kansas  Citjr  was 
made  coadjutor  in  1902.  and  succeeded  him. 

KAINITB,  kl'nit,  KAINIT  (Greek,  kainas, 
new)  a  hydrous  magnesium  sulphate  with 
potassium  chloride.  An  impure  kainite  contain- 
ing 12  per  cent  or  over  of  potash  is  used  ex- 
tensively as  a  fertilizer.  Kainite  is  a  natural 
salt  contaitiing,  when  pnre,  3S.1  per  cent  of 
petflsalum  snijAate,  24.2  per  cent  of  magnesium 
sulphate,  18.9  per  cent  of  magnesium  chloride 
and  21.8  per  cent  of  water  of  hydration.  The 
fertilizing  kainite  is  used  for  the  production  of 
potash  and  magnesium  compounds.    See  Fes- 

TIUZEIIS. 

KAIMZ,  kints.  Jooeph.  Austrian  actor:  b. 
Wieselburg,  Hungary,  1858;  d.  1910.    He  was 

Siopular  in  Austria  and  Germany  and  played 
eading  roles  at  Vienna,  Munich  and  Berlin, 
and  visited  the  United  States  several  times. 
Among  his  many  roles  were  Romeo,  Mortimer 


in  'Maria  Stuart*  (Schiller);  Ferdinand  in 
'Kal>ale  und  Liebe*  ^Schiller),  and  Alceste  In 
'Misanthrope*    (Uoliere). 

KAIPING,  ki'ping'.  a  city  in  the  Liaotnng 

Seninsula.  Manchuria,  30  miles  southeast  of 
liucbwang.  It  is  one  of  the  towns  captured 
by  the  Japanese  in  1904  during  the  Russo- 
Jajjanese  War.  Kaipii^[  is  on  the  Port  Arthur 
Railway. 

KAIRA,  Id'r^  a  district  and  cajntal  in 
northern  Bombay,  British  India.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  dty  is  supposed  to  date  back  to 
1400  ac„  and  it  is  defimtely  known  to  have  ex- 
isted as  a  flourishing  commercial  centre  in  the 
5th  century  A.D.     Pop.  about  10.000. 

KAIRWAN,  kir-wSn',  Tunis,  a  town  SO 
miles  southeast  of  Tunis  the  capital,  situated 
in  a  barren,  sandy  plain,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wall;  founded  about  670.  It  is  connected  by 
rail  with  Tunis  and  with  the  port  of  Susa,  30 
miles  distant.  It  ranks  next  to  Tunis  in  popu- 
lation and  trade,  and  is  one  of  the  sacred  dties 
of  Islam ;  it  was  formerly  almost  inaccessible 
to  Christians.  Under  the  administration  of  the 
French,  by  whom  it  was  taken  in  1881,  many 
modem  improvements  have  been  made,  among 
which  ooi  the  least  important  is  a  good  water 
supply.  It  has  a  variety  of  useful  manufac- 
tures, including  morocco,  carpets,  copper  uten- 
sils, saltpeter,  etc  Kairwati  was  the  first  seat 
of  Saracenic  empire  in  Barbaiy,  and  still  has 
many  fine  relics  of  its  ancient,  grandeur  in 
the  fragments  of  beautiful  architecture  which 
abound  there,  besides  a  number  of  interesting 
mosques.  One  of  them,  the  Okbah  mosque,  re- 
built in  827,  is  a  noble  edifice,  and  is  held  in 
great  veneration  as  one  of  (he  reputed  four 
gates  of  Paradise.    Pop.  25,00a 

KAISARIBH,  U'sf-re'e,  a  town  in  the 
Vailayet  of  Angola,  Astatic  Turk^.  It  is  ^ar~ 
tiall^  surroimded  by  the  walls  of  an  anuent 
fortification  rampart,  and  most  of  its  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  dius  betraying  its 
antiquity.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  extensive 
trade  wiiich  reachei  over  a  very  considerable 
extent  of  local  country.  Hides,  carpets,  doth, 
fruits  and  raisins  are  among  its  chief  exports. 
It  is  a  place  of  numerous  bazars  and  mosques, 
one  of  the  later  of  which  dates  back  to  1238. 
Religious  interests  are  strongly  repreienled  in 
Kaisarieh,  the  city  being  the  scat  of  Greek 
and  Roman  (^tholic  bishops  and  of  an 
Armenian  archbishop.  Thus  it  maintains  the 
very  ancient  tradition  that  it  occupies  the  site 
of  Oesarea  (in  Cappadocia).  Pop.  SC^OOO,  half 
of  whom  are  Turks. 


mand  of  French  and  Geiman,  she  has  written 
in  both  languages,  though  most  of  her  writing 
has  l>een  done  in  French  so  successfully  that 
she  received  the  priie  of  .the  French  Academy. 
Among  her  published  French  works  are  *Ia- 
bas'  (1888>;  'Sous  les  etoiles'  (1890);  *Des 
ailes>  (1897);  'Le  jardin  clos'  (1912),  all 
poems;   "Coeur  de   femme'    (1891);    'So*ei*re' 


*L'Ec!air  dans  la  voile'  (1907);  'Marcienne 
de  Flue'  (1909).  novels  and  stoiies.  Her 
works,  written  in  German,  include  'Wenn  Ae 
Sonne    nntergcht>     (1901),    a    novd;    (Hdn 
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Herz>  (190B),  poems;  *Die  FriedcnBucherin* 
(1908),  a  romance;  <Der  wandernde  Sec* 
(1910),  and  <Von  ewiger  Liebe'   (1913). 

KAISER,  kTier,  a  title,  the  German  eauiva- 
lent  for  emperor.  The  Romans  added  tlie 
name  of  Oesar  to  their  own  kings  in  honor  of 
Ibe  'divine  Julius."  Diocletian  first  made  it 
a  distinctive  title,  and  in  395  a,d  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire,  the  title  was  borne  by  bath 
the  Eastern  and  Western  emperors.  It  lapsed 
in  476  A.D.  with  the  last  emperor,  but  was  re- 
vived in  800  A.s.  by  Charlemagne,  who  was 
crowned  emperor  of  the  West  ai  Rome  in  that 
jiear,  after  which  the  title  was  associated  with 
the  king  of  the  Franks  and  after  962  with  the 
Gennans,  whose  kings  became  emperors  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  kings  continued  to 
be  crowned  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  at  Rome, 
or  at  least  in  Italy,  until  1530,  when  Charles 
V  was  crowned  at  Bologna.  On  the  fall  of 
Conslantinopie  in  1453  the  sultan  assumed  the 
title,  but  his  claim  was  not  recognized  _^  the 
Holy  Roman  emperors  until  1718,  In  1721  the 
title  of  czar  was  assumed  by  Peter  the  Great 
of  Russia.  In  1806  the  title  of  Holy  Roman 
emperor  was  dropped  by  Francis  IJ  of  Austria, 
who  retained  that  of  emperor  of  Austria.  After 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1871  William  I 
of  Prussia  assumed  the  iitle  of  German  em- 
peror, and  this  title  is  distinct  from  die  older 
title  of  emperor  of  Germany.  See  CxSASlSM ; 
Czar;  Empcbob. 

KAISER-PRANZENSBAD.     See  Pban- 

ZEM5BAIL 

KAISBR  WILHBLH,  or  KIEL,  CANAL. 
One  of  the  important  ship  canals  of  the  world, 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  on  the 
North  Sea,  to  Kid,  on  the  Baltic,  a  distance  of 
61  miles.  The  military  policy  of  Germany, 
however,  has  played  a  lar^r  part  in  the  purpose 
behind  the  diggine-  of  this  canal  than  have  the 
advantages  to  shiptnng.  When  Binnarck  pro- 
voked the  vrar  with  Denmark  in  1864  it  was 
generally  considered  that  one  of  his  main  mo- 
tives was  the  acquisition  of  such  territory  in 
Hotstein  as  it  would  afford  a  suitable  terminal 
for  a  canal  connecting^  the  Baltic  with  the 
North  Sea  and  so  peniut  Geimao  vess^,  and 
more  especially  German  war  vessels,  a  means 
of  passing  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other  with- 
out making'  the  dangerous  coastal  voyage  around 
Denmark,  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles,  Wi- 
belmshafen  on  the  North  Sea,  and  Kiel,  on 
the  Baltic,  each  an  important  naval  station, 
have  been  the  centers  of  gravity  oE  the  German 
naval  war  sCraleirv,  which  nas  oscillated  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  The  canal  effects 
an  inland  passage  between  these  two  naval 
bases,  so  that  in  case  of  need  the  forces  sta- 
tioned at  one  -base  can  quicklv  support  those 
at  the  other,  or  the  entire  German  naval  power 
can  be  readily  mobilized,  at  short  notice,  either 
in  the  Baltic  or  in  the  North  Sea. 

The  digging  of  the  canal  was  begur 
1887  and  completed,  as  first  planned, 
1895.  The  depth  then  was  2Sii  feet  ..  _ 
average  width  at  die  bottom  was  72  feet,  while 
the  width  at  water  level  was  220  feet.  The 
locks,  as  first  constructed,  were  492  feet  long, 
82  feet  wide  and  32  feet  deep. 

Then  came  the  advent  of  the  dreadnought, 
a  war  vessel  of  a  size  and  draught  which  had 
not  been  contemf^ated  at  the  time  the  canal  was 
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originally  planned.  lUs  brotij^t  before  the 
German  strategists  the  need  of  having  the  canal 
widened  and  deepened,  a  work  which  was  begun, 
in  19(F,  and  which  is  su^iosed  to  have  deferred 
the  great  EuTopean  Wai  for  some  years. 

Jn  1914  the  alterations  were  completed,  the 
canal  having  then  cost  upward  of  $^,000,000. 
The  waterway  is  now  335  feet  wide  at  water 
level,  144  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  36  feet 
deep.  The  locks  Are  H7yiieei  wide  and  have 
an  available  length  greater  than  the  bi^  locks 
on  the  Panama  canal;  1,082;^  feet.  It  is  now 
possible  for  two  of  the  largest  ocean  liners 
to  pass  each  other  in  the  canal  and  Still  leave 
200  feet  to  spare  between  them.  The  official 
opening  was  celebrated  24  June  1914,  Considt 
Wharton,  A.^  'Kiel;  its  Naval  and  Engineerinc 
Features,'  (in  the  Engineer,  London,  Vol.  IW, 
p.  20,  1915). 

KAISER  WILHBLU  DBR  GROSSE,  a 
Gensan  cuiverted  liner  of  14,350  tons  which 
escaped  from  Bremerhaven  at  the  be^oning  of 
the  World  War  and  eluding  the  British  squad- 
rons, reached  the  South  Atlantic  After  two 
weeks  of  commerce  raiding  she  was  sunk  by 
H.U.S.  Highflyer  off  Cape  Verde  Islands  on  27 
Aug.  1914.    Sic  Wab,  Euwjpcau  — I^aVal  Op- 


See  New 

KAISERSLAUTERN.  U'zcrs-lau'tara,  a 
city  of  Bavarian  Palatinate,  Germany,  ahout 
40  miles  west  of  Mannheim.  It  is  the  centre  of 
Hunniog  and  weaving  interests  cttid  possesses 
factories  for  the  proouction  of  structural  steel, 
car  wheels,  boiler  engines,  safes,  sewing  ma- 
chines, furniture,  clothing,  shoes,  bells,  bricfes, 
oils  and  blank-books.  In  the  neighborhood  are 
extensive  quarries  of  fine  stone  and  forests 
that  supply  building  and  cabinet  lurnber.  The 
city  is  also  the  centre  of  iron  works  and  rail- 
way shops.  It  possesses  the  usual  schoctis, 
churches  and  public  buildings  of  German  ana 
.Austrian  cities  of  its  size.  The  town  dates 
back  to  US2  when  Frederick  Barbarossa  btiih 
a  maf^iilcent  palace  there.  In  1357  the  free 
impenal  city  or  Kaiserslautern  became  sabject 
to  the  Palatinate.  The  French  took  it  in  IKIl.; 
Bavaria  seized  it  in  1816:  and  it  returned  to  the 
Palatinate  in  1849,  while  still  remaining  an 
integral  part  of  Bavaria.     Pop.  about  60,000. 

KAJANU8,  k^-ya'n&s,  Robert,  FinniOi 
composer  and  orchestral  leader:  b.  Helsingfors, 
1856.  Graduating  from  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory in  1S80  and  finishing  his  musical  course 
in  Paris  and  Dresden,  he  Degan  the  production 
□f  orchestral  works  which  soon  attracted  at- 
tention. Returning  to  Heisingforj  in  1886  be 
foupded  there  a  native  orchestral,  association 
which  was  destined  soon  to  achieve  a  more  than 
national  reputation.  His  appointment  as  di- 
rector of  music  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors 
helped  greatly  the  national  musical  movement 
that  he  was  striving  to  encourage.  Uuch  of 
his  music  he  has  consciously  ana  deliberate^ 
made  nation^  in  subject  and  character.  This 
covers  a  pretty  wide  range,  including  symphonic 
poems,  rhapsodies,  orchestral  suites  and  nmner- 
ous  cantatas,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

KAKA,  a  large,  slow-flying,  brownish  par- 
rot (Nettor  meridionalis)  of  New  Zealand, 
which  inhabits  forests,  where  it  goee  abooMn 
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.5  flowers  and  of  the  ^ubs  hiding  under 
bark,  which  it  lears  away  by  its  powerful  hawk- 
like  beak.  A  near  relative  is  the  Kea  <q.v.), 
and  other  species  on  New  Zealand,  Norfolk 
and  neighbonng  islands  have  become  wholly  ex-' 
tinct  since  the  occupation  of  those  islancfs. 

KAKABEKA  PALLS,  .a  cataract  of  the 
Kaniinistiquia  River,  Ontario,  Canada,  14  miles 
west  of  Port  Arthur.  The  falls,  which  are 
noted  for  their  picturesquenes£,  have  a  height  of 
130  feet,  and  their  width  is  about  450  feet. 

KAKAPO,  the  Maori  name  of  a  large. 
grouud'keeping,  owl-like  parrot  (^Slrigops  hab' 
roptUus),  which,  is  now  nearly  extinct,  owing 
V>  its  inability  to  withstand  the  dogs,  cats,  rats, 
etc.,  introduced  by  dviUzatioti,  in  addition  to 
which  its  flesh  is  good  to  eaL  Its  terrestrial 
habits  have  ted  to  such  a  reduction  of  the 
wing-muscles  that  the  keel  has  nearly  disap- 
peared from  the  sternum.  Consult  Hutton  and 
Drummond,  'Animals  of  New  Zealand'   (1905), 

KAKAR,  a  sportsman's  name  for  a  munljac 
(q.v.). 


well,  and  resists  the  boring  of  shipworms  and 
the  attacks  of  bamades.  The  Indians  beat  its 
bark  until  it  separates  into  thin  layers  conven- 
ient for  use. 

KAKHYENS,  k^-h1'«nz,  Kafaxcn,  Kikan. 
the  Burmese  designation  of  certain,  more  or 
less  primitive,  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountain 
districts  of  Arakan  and  northern  Burma  to  the 
s  of  Assam  and  Tibet.    See  Chins. 


the  beriberi  of  India  and  the  Malay  peninsula. 
It  is  endemic  in  parts  of  Japan  and  is  to  be 
found  occasionally  all  over  the  country.  Some- 
times it  becomes  epidemic.  It  is  not  known 
when  the  disease  appeared  in  Japan  or  from 
whence  it  came,  Kakke  results,  at  times,  in  the 
Ipss  of  motive  power  from  an  ailection  of  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  body  which  presents 
itself  in  the  shape  of  swellmg  of  the  legs, 
numbness  of  the  sldn,  cramps  in  the  calf  of  the 


. .      .        _  .     ;   cases,   dropsy 

and  even  heart  failure,  (See  Beuberi).  Consuh 
Anderson,  'Kakke'  (in  The  Traruacltons  of  the 
Astatic  Soeitty  of  Japan^  Vol.  VI,  Yokohama 
1878)  ;  Chamberlain,  'Things  Japanese'  (Lon- 
don 1891);  Miura  and  Eaeli,  'Beriberi  oder 
Kald[e>  (in  Mense's  'Handbuch  der  Tropen- 
krankheiten,'  Leipitg  1905). 

KALAAZAR  PBBKILE,  Tropical,  a 
feverish  disease  prevalent  in  India  and  the 
east,  generally  from  the  west  of  northern 
Afnca  to  southern  China.  It  is  accompanied 
by  sores  and  pimples  and  is  frequently  fatal. 
It  is  also  found  among  camels  and  they  are 
believed  to  help  propagate  it.  It  is  also  biown 
10  be  conveyed  by  bedbugs. 

KALAFAT,  ka'l^-fit',  a  fortified  Ru- 
manian town  on  th.e  Danube,  about  150  miles 
southwest  of  Bucharest  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected 1^  rail.  At  Kalafat  the  Russians  lost 
over  10,000  men  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
■  of  1828-29.    Pop.  about  8,000. 


the  Cape  Province,  Rhodesia,  and  German 
Southwest  Africa.  It  occupies  an  elevation  of 
3,000  to  4,000  feet,  and  is  called  a  desert  be- 
cause it  contains  little  water;  but  besides  grass 


■  its  pjai 
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provided,  as  well  as  on  the  vegetable  products, 
particularly  water-melons  and  large  tubers,  a 
great  numoer  of  Bushmen  and  Bakalahari  sub- 
sist. The  Kalahari  is  remarkably  flat,  and  is 
intersected  in  different  parts  by  the  beds  of  an- 
cient rivers.  The  soil  is  in  general  a  light- 
colored  soft  sancL  but  in  the  ancient  river-beds 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  alluviimi,  which,  when 
baked  Ihard^  is  so  retentive  that  in  some  cases 
pools  formed  by  the  rain  contain  water  for 
several  months. 

Recent  studies  have  brought  to  light  very 
interesting  facts  regarding  the  limestone  basins 
of  this  region  —  peculiar  formations,  in  which 
can  be  traced  the  influence  of  higher  animal 
life  on  the  shape  of  the  eartih's  surface.  These 
crater- like  depressions  served  as  watering- 
places  for  the  larger  wild  animals,  and  the 
crowding  of  great  herds  to  these  places,  to 
drink  and  bathe,  changed  them  from  simple 
depressions  to  the  wafled  basins  which  thcy 
now  are.  Elephants  and  other  animals,  by  roll- 
ing in  the  mud  and  robbing  against  the  walls, 
gave  to  the  4iollows  their  depth  —  sometimes  20 
to  30  feet  —  and  a  diameter  commonly  of  sev- 
eral hundred  yards.  The  water  in  these  basins 
contain  lime  carbonate  in  solntion  and  with  the 
water  drunk  by  the  animals  this  carbonate  dis- 
appeared, and  the  fredi  spring- water  absorbed 
another  supply  from  the  rock,  thus  deepening 
the  depression.  Scientists  estimate  that  600  to 
600  years  may  have  passed  before  the  natural 
water-pools  became  basins,  It  is  surmised  that 
similar  depressions  in  calcareous  districts  of  the 
American  prairies  are  due,  in  the  same  ww, 
to  the  enormous  herds  of  bisons  which  formerly 
inhabit  them. 

KALAKAUA  (k3I-9-kow'3)  I,  David, 
king  of  Hawaii:  b.  16  Nov.  1836;  d.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal,  30  Jan.  1891,  He  was  the  son  of 
Kepaakea  and  Keohokalole,  the  niece  of  Kame- 
hameha  I,  and  was  elected,  12  Feb,  1874,  to 
succeed  Lunalilo,  and  reigned  till  his  death.  In 
18S7  he  was  compelled  to  grant  a  new  constitu- 
tion, which  very  greatly  restricted  the  royal 
authority. 

KALAMATA,  kal^-ma't^,  a  seaport  of 
Messenia,  Greece,  near  the  mouth  of  the  NedoiL 
It  is  on  the  Gulf  of  Messenia,  and  is  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  industrial  activity  and  com- 
merce in  oranges,  hgs,  mulberries,  olives,  silk 
and  food-stutfs.  It  was  in  fCalamata  that  the 
first  Grecian  National  Assembly  was  held 
(1821).    Pop.  about  16,000. 

KALAMAZOO,  kil-a-mi-zoo,  Mich.,  dty. 
railway  centre  and  county-seat  of  Kalamazoo 
County;  on  the  Kalamazoo  River  and  on  the 
Michigan  Central,  t,he  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Kalamazoo  and  South  Haven,  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  and  the  Chicago, 
Kalamazoo  and  Saginaw  railways;  143  miles 
west  of  Detroit,  60  miles  southwest  of  Lansing 
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and  45  miles  tonth  of  Grand  Rapids.  It  is  in 
a  nch  agricultural  region,  the  chief  products 
of  which  are  cekry,  truit  and  KrainS;  Unlike 
the  average  city  in  western  Michigan,  Kalama- 
zoo never  was  a  lumber  town.  Located  in  the 
midst  of  a  iMXiad  area  of  prairie  land  and  oak 
openings,  it  was  from  the  beginning  an  agri- 
cultural centre  with  fresh  water,  inland  tekes 
in  all  directions,  and  with  the  Kalamazoo  River 
flowing  alone  its  eastern  portion.  Few  cities 
of  the  United  States  of  a  corresponding  popu- 
lation show  such  a  diversity  of  industrial  cor- 
porations. There  are  over  276  factories  em- 
ploying about  10,000  persons,  and  representing 
an  investment  of  $28,745,000,  The  chief  manu- 
factures of  the  dty  are  paper,  medicines,  wom- 
en's clothing,  wagons  and  carriages,  matiiinery, 
caskets,  coffins,  foundry  products,  windmills, 
furniture,  stoves,  corsets,  shoes,  automobiles 
and  motor-trucks  and  regalia.  The  13  paper 
mills  employ  mor^  than  5,000  workerB;  the 
re^tia  and  clothing  factories.  1,000.  The  celery 
raising  industry,  l^  which  Kalamazoo  is  per- 
haps btst  known,  employs  more  than  700  skilled 
workmen,  chiefly  from  Holland,  and  represents 
an  annual  output  valued  at  nearly  $3,000,000. 

The  four  national  and  savings  baidc  reported 
in  1916,  $1,000,000  captUi;  $539,367  surplus; 
$9,804,867.62  loans,  discounts  and  stocks;  and 
810,455,063.15  deposits.  The  total  bank  clear- 
ings were  $33,650,359.  The  freight  shipped  and 
received  in  1915  aggregated  876,432  tons.  The 
tou!  postal  receipts  were  $461,044.26.  Some  of 
the  prominent  public  institutions  are  the  Kala- 
mazoo College,  opened  in  1855  under  ^e  aus- 
pices of  the  Baptist  Church ;  Nazareth  Acad- 
emy, Roman  Catholic;  Western  Stale  Normal 
School,  Borgegs  and  Bronson  Hospitals,  Tuber- 
culosis Hospiiai,  Saint  Anthony's  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  Michigan  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  Academy  oi  Music,  Fuller  Theatre 
and  the  public  library.  Other  prominent  build- 
ings are  the  Y-  M.  C.  A.,  the  Cily  Hall,  several 
fine  churches  and  the  high  school^  also  the 
County  Court  House  and  Ine  Masonic  Temple. 
The  ^vemment  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  public 
commissioners  and  a  council  of  nine  members, 
elected  annually.  The  school  board  is  chosen 
by  popular  election.  Kalamazoo  was  settled  in 
Tune  1829  by  Titus  Bronson  of  Connecticut. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  April  1843, 
and  for  many  years  enjoyed  tne  distinction  of 
being  ilie  largest  village  m  the  United  States. 
It  was  made  a  city  in  April  1884.  The  water- 
works and  electnc-plant  are  the  property  of 
the  tnimicipaUty.    Pop.  48,200. 

KALAMAZOO,  a  river  which  has  its  rise 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Hillsdale  County, 
Mich.,  and  flows  west  and  northwest  into  Lake 
Michigan.  From  the  source  to  the  city  of  Kala- 
mazoo it  makes  three  southward  curves,  but 


50  of  wluch  are  navigable.  At  the  mouth  . 
.a  good  harbor  for  vessels  of  about  lOO  tons. 
The  water-power  is  extensive,  and  has  been  of 
great  value  in  the  development  of  the  south- 
western part  of  Michigan.  Allegan,  Kalama- 
zoo,  Battle   Creek  and  Marfihall  are  on   this 

KALANGS,  bt-linKz',  om  of  the  primitive 
races  of  Japan  who  have  now  became  pretty 
nearly  extinct  partialt]'  ijirot^h  intenningU^ 


with  and  absorption  iltto  die  Japanese  people. 
Consult  Meyer,  'Die  Kalangs  aul  Java'  (Let^ 
lis  1877). 

KALAPUYA,  kal^-poo'y?,  CALLA- 
POOYA,  the  fanuly  name  of  a  group  of  In- 
dians tribes  in  northwestern  Oregon,  ptinci- 
pally  in  the  Willamette  River  valley.  They 
were  of  a  decidedly  peaceful  character  and  con- 
sequently have  not  figured  prominently  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Never  very  numerotis 
in  historical  times,  the  Kalapuya  are  repre- 
sented by  descendants  who  are  for  the  most 
part  American  citizens  who  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  ways  of  civiliiation.  The  Tak^ 
mint,  Mary's  River,  Santiam,  and  Yamhill  on 
the  Grande  Ronde  Reservation  belong  to  this 
group.  Consult  Lewis,  'Tribes  of  the  Columbia 
Valley  and  the  Coast  of  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon' (Lancaster,  Pa„  1906). 

KALAT,  KELAT,  KHELAT,  ka-lSt', 
capital  of  state  of  same  name  in  Baluchistan. 
It  is  about  90  miles  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  puetta.  It  has  grown  rapidly  since  1900 
when  It  numbered  less  than  2,000  inhabitants. 
It  vras  a  walled  town,  but  the  population  has 
lately"  spread  beyond  the  walls.  The  residence 
of  the  Khan,  a  combined  castle  and  fortress, 
is  an  imposmg  structure,  but  the  town  has 
nothing  of  the  picturesque  or  prosperous  about 
it.  The  British  have  retained  a  garrison  at 
Kalat  since  1854  and  a  resident  agent  with  mili- 
tary escort  since  1877,  The  town  has  become 
the  centre  of  considerable  local  trade  and  is 
growing  in  importance  as  the  centre  of  the 
caravan  routes  to  Quelta,  Khozdar,  Gondava, 
Nushki  and  other  centres  of  traffic.  Kalat  has 
a  bazar  which  does  an  extensive  local  trade  in 
the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country  and  in 
native  goods.    Fop.  about  18,000. 

KALB,  Johann,  Babon  px.     See  DeKalb, 

JOHAWN. 

KALBBCK,  k&l'bSk,  Max  ('Jereuias 
Deutuch"),  German  dramatist,  poet  and  critic: 
b.  Breslau,  1850.  In  1880  he  went  to  Vienna 
with  the  intention  of  making  literature  his  life 
worlc.  There  he  became  a  journalist,  working 
on  several  of  the  chief  newspapers  of  the  capi- 
tal and  contributing  lyrical  and  other  poems 
to  them  and  to  magazines.  He  had  already 
published  a  book  of  poems,  *Aus  Natur  und 
Leben'  (1870),  before  he  had  thought  of  going 
to  Vienna.  But  the  favorable  reception  ac- 
corded this  first  work  stirred  his  ambition  to 
be  a  lyrical  poet.  His  newspaper  work,  how- 
ever, insensibly  made  him  a  critic  ranking 
among  the  best  in  the  capital,  and  this  in  its 
turn  gave  him  an  interest  in  ;he  stage,  which 
resulted  in  his  becoming  a  successful  dramatist 
and  librettist.  His  work  as  a  critic  had  been 
begun  before  he  went  to  Vienna  and  the  result 
was  the  publication  of  'Neue  Beitrige  znr 
Biographic  des  Dichters  Gfln,  ther*  (1879). 
This  was  followed  by  numerous  other  critical 
articles  of  a  higher  order  than  is  generally  pro- 
duced by  even  good  newspaper  critics.  These 
embraced,  among  others,  Wagner's  'Nibelun- 
tren';  'ParsifaP  ;  'Wiener  Opernabende'  and 
'Opernabende.'  Among  his  original  produc- 
tions are  <Die  MaJenkonigen>  (1888)  and  'Das 
StiUe  Dorf>  (1898).  He  translated  or  adapted 
to  German  numerous  foreign  dramas  and  works 
of   librettists,   among   them    being   Massenet's 
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<Le  ad'  and  <Wenher» ;  Verdi's  <Otello,>  and 
characteristic  and  popular  productions  of 
Smareglia,  Smetana,  Mascagni  and  Tacbai- 
Icowsky.  He  also  wrote  an  appredadve  and 
critical  biography  of  Brahms  (1904). 

KALCKRSUTH,  kilk'roit,  Stanialaiu, 
Count.  German  landscape  painter:  b.  Koztnin, 
1821 ;  d.  1894.  He  began  1^  as  a  soldier  an^ 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  First  Guards  Regi- 
ment from  1840  to  1345.  Resiening  from  die 
service  he  went  to  Berlin  and  there  studied 
painting  under  some  of  the  most  famous  Ger- 
man teachers.  He  possessed  a  certain  poetical 
and  mystical  bent  which  became  early  evident 
in  his  paintings  which  were  highly  idealized. 
This  gamed  him  great  popularity  and  won  for 
him  the  appointment  of  art  professor  from 
William  IV  of  Prussia  (1859)  and  permission 
to  organize  the  new  art  school,  opened  the  fol- 
lowing year  in  Weimar.  He  became  director 
of  this  school,  upon  which  he  stamped  his  in- 
dividuality for  16  years;  during  which  he  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  trend  of  art  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  But  the  day  of  Kalck- 
reuih  is  already  past,  for  his  artificiality  has 
become  apparent  to  modern  art  critics.  Ajnong 
his  best  known  and  most  popular  paintings  are 
<Lac  de  Glaul>e>  (1855) ;  'Canigai  Valley' 
(1856);  <Roaenl3ui  Glacier*  (1878),  all  three 
in  the  Berlin  Natioaal  GMery;  'Lake  in  the 
Pyrenees*  (18S8),  in  the  Komgsbei^  Museum, 
and  a  notable  series  of  landscapes  in  the 
Orangery  near  Potsdam. 

KALB,  or  BORECOLB,  a  cruciferous 
plant  (Brassica  oleracea,  var.  acepkala),  differ- 
mg  from  cabbage  most  strikinRl^  in  the  non- 
formation  of  heads,  the  leaves  bring  loose  and 
free.  It  is  largely  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb, 
especially  in  the  South,  where  it  generally  with- 
stands the  winter.  It  is  rather  coarse  in  texture 
and  flavor,  but  frosts  modify  both  somewhat. 
In  some  sections  it  is  extensively  used  for 
cattle- feeding.  One  of  the  largest  producing 
regions  is  that  in  the  vicimh'  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
wMch  ships  about  200,000  barrels  to  the 
markets  each  year.  The  varieties  cultivated  in 
America  are  nearly  all  treated  as  annuals,  being 
grown  from  seed  much  like  late  cabbie.  Some 
varieties,  however,  are  perennial  ana  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  etc  For  cultivation 
see  Cabbaob. 


along  the  foot-hilli  ....    __ .  „ 

and  eastward  to  the  Cliina  and  down  the  Malay 
peninsula  to  Java.  They  are  of  medium  siie, 
richly  dressed,  with  flattened  crests,  naked 
cheeks  and  spurs  on  the  male.  While  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  plumage  of  most,  so  that  they 
are  sometimes  called  silver  pheasants,  especially 
the  Chinese  species  (G.  nyctkemerMs) ,  fre- 
quentljr  seen  in  parks  and  menageries.  All  are 
attractive  as  game  birds,  especially  the  Hima: 
layan  white-crested  and  black-crested. 

KALEIDOSCOPE,  k^-irdd-skop,  an  op- 
tical instrument  invented  by  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster in  1817.  It  consists  of  a  tube  through 
the  length  of  which  pass  two  mirrors  or  re- 
flecting planes  which  are  hinged  together  along 
one  edge,  and  make  with  each  other  an  angle 
of  180  degrees;  while  the  one  end  is  fitted  up 


with  an  eye-glass,  and  the  other  is  dosed  bv 
two  glasses,  at  a  small  distance  from  eacu 
other,  between  which  are  placed  little  frag- 
ments of  glass  or  other  colored  objects.  The 
^e  looking  into  the  tube  perceives  these  ob- 
jects multiplied,  and  the  dightest  moving  of 
the  instrument  produces  new  figures. 

KALENDS.    See  Calenoak. 

KALERGIS,  k4-ler'g£s,  Dcmctriiu,  Greek 
soldier  and  statesman;  b.  on  the  island  of  Crete, 
1803;  d.  1867.  Educated  at  Saint  Petersburg, 
he  studied  medicine  at  Vienna  and  Paris,  but 
left  bis  course  unfinished  to  lake  part  in  the 
Greek  War  of  Independence  (1821),  during 
which  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks.  He 
took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1845  and  was 
forced  to  exile  himself,  spending  the  next 
three  years  in  London.  After  the  residence  of 
some  time  in  Paris,  he  became  Minister  of 
War  in  the  MavTocordatos  Ministry  <  1854-61), 
after  which  be  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to 
Paris,  where  he  plajred  an  important  part  In 


mark. 

KALBVALA.  The  Romantic  movement, 
which  in  Germaiiy  began  by  the  collection  of 
folk-songs  and  fairy-tales,  frequently  led  in 
the  outlying  countries  to  literary  creations  of 
national  epics  on  the  basis  of  actual  epic  songs. 
Thus  arose  in  Finland  the-  'Kalevala,'  syste- 
matically arranged  by  Dr.  A.  Lonnrot  in  183S, 
and  in  1849  totally  rearranged  and  enlarged 
to  22,800  verses.  Almqvist  showed  how  Lonn- 
rot had  eclectically  glued  tog^ether  actual 
variants,  sometimes  composing  himself  a  few 
lines  in  order  to  bridge  over  discordant  pas- 
sages, more  frequently  rejecting  verses  which 
clashed  with  the  general  scheme  he  bad  in 
mind.  However,  ii  we  disregard  the  unity  of 
the  Kalevata  as  a  whole  and  the  unimportant 
literary  transitions,  we  have  in  Lonnrot  s  pro- 
duction an  extremely  valuable  collection  of 
Finnish  heroic  and  magical  songs,  which  throw 
a  light  upon  the  formation  of  a  popular  litera- 
ture among  the  Finnish  tribes.  Some  arcbxol- 
ogists  have   assumed   that  in  this   'Kalevda' 


state  of  society,  but  Comparetii,  with  far  more 
justice,  holds  that  it  is  not  an  invariable  docu- 
ment of  antiquity,  but  reflects,  in  ever  changing 
form,  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  simple 
folk  not  far  removed  from  the  time  wh^ 
these  songs  were  written  down.  Therefore  ft 
is  not  correct  to  speak  of  the  'Kalevala'  as  pn 
epic,  especially  since  the  indeterminateness  of 


--    permit  no  set 

The  Finnish  mythology  is  based  o.  _  .    _ 

polydaemonism  and  is  not  as  highly  developed 
as  it  was  among  the  Romans,  Assyrians  or 
other  cultured  nations  of  antiquity,  hence  it 
yields  no  well-defined  theogony.  Similarly  the 
hero  is  not  always  to  be  separated  from  the 
poet  and  magician,  and  his  chief  exploit  con- 
sists in  Seng  competitions,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  shamanic  wizard,  or  in  wooing  of  the  bride. 
The  most  cherished  possession  of  such  a  hero 
is  the  sampo,  a  treasure  which  is  hazilv  iden- 
tified with  a  precious  casket  or  a  mill,  but 
which  Comparetti  takes  to  be  a  Scandinavian 
word  meaning  *the  commonwcahh,*  Bnd  iriuch 
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liere  has  become  a  concrete  t^ect  to  be  striven 
for,  jn9t  as  indefimte  is  the  Kalevala,  the 
(ountry  of  Kaleva,  one  of  the  heroes,  thoufdi 
some  authors  take  it  to  be  "Finland,*  while 
the  Pohjola,  with  which  it  is  in  conflict,  has 
been  supposed  to  represent  the  couniry  Of  the 
North  or  the  abode  of  the  dead.  But,  while 
the  Kalevala  loses  in  importance  as  a  national 
que  with  a  well-sustained  plot,  it  justly  main- 
tains its  ^lace  in  popular  literature,  on  account 
of  the  vivid  imagery  displayed  by  the  popular 
poet. 

The  poem  is  row  accessible  to  English 
readers  in  several  translations:  'The  Kalevala, 
tbe  Epic  Poem  of  Finland,'  rendered  into  Erg- 


is.)-  Selections  from  the  'Kalevala' 
given  in  'Selections  from  the  Kalevala,'  trans- 
lated from  a  Gennan  version  by  J.  A.  Porter 
(New   Yot;k    1868);    'People    of    Finland     - 


ihe  Finnish  Kalevala,'  by  James  Baldwin  (New 
York  1912).  The  best  study  of  the  poem  is 
SI  ill  that  by  Comparetti,  'The  Traditional 
Poetry  of  the  Finns,'  translated  by  Isabella  M. 
Anderson,  with  introduction  by  Andrew  Lang 
(London  1698).  The  obligation  of  Long- 
fellow's 'Hiawatha'  to  the  'Kalevala'  was 
early  pointed  out  by  Th.   C  Porter    (in  the 


Profe. 


L^  WlBMES, 


Harvard  University. 

KALEVIPOBG,  k^-U've-pig  (son  of 
Kalev),  the  chief  Ejthonian  epic  poem,  baMd 
Dpon  popular  songs  collected  b;  Kreutzwald 
(1857-59).  As  the  material  used  by  the  col- 
lector -wzs  destroyed,  much  discussion  has  re- 
sulted  as  to  the  iiosition  occupied  by  the  poem 
among  real  national  epics.  Consult  Kirby, 
'Hero  of  Esthonia  and  Other  Studies'  (Vol. 
I.  London  1895) ;  Reinthal,  'Kalewipoeg,  eine 
cstniche  Sage'  (including  the  text  of  the  poem 
with  a  (jerman  translation,  Dorpal  1857-60. 

KALOAN,   Idl-gin'    (Chinese,    Chang-Kia 


1  elevation  of  2.80O  feet  above  sea-levd. 
With  a  population  of  80,000  or  more,  it  is  an 
important  centre  of  local  trade  and  the  dis- 
trict centre  of  ifae  overland  tea  commerce  which 
is  carried  on  by  the  use  of  immense  caravans 
of  camels.  Its  local  tr^de  extends  into  the 
Mongolian  territory  and  to  Shensi  and  Kansu 
to  ^e  west,  and  to  Peking,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail  to  the  southeast 

KALHANA,  iAn^  n*,  a  noted  Sanskrit 
writer,  author  of  'RSi'ataragini,'  the  t^onicle 
of  the  kings  of  Kashmir. 

KALI,  kalS,  a  Hindu  goddess  represented 
ffilh  four  arms,  wearing  a  necklace  of  skulls, 


a  sword,  another  a  human  head.     _.  .___ 

goddess  of  death  and  destruction,  and  goats 
and  odier  animals  are  sacrificed  on  her  altars. 


KALIDASA,  ka-lI-da'sB,  the  greatest  poet 
and  dramatist  of  India  and  one  of  the  great 
world  poets.  Native  tradition  assigns  him  to 
the  1st  century  B.C.,  but  western  scholars  place 
him  as  late  as  the  6th  century  a.d.  He  was  one 
of  the  nine  'gems,"  or  poets,  at  the  court  of 
King  Vikramandiiya,  in  Ujjain,  but  the  fact 
that  several  monarchs  were  so  named  makes  his 
date  no  more  definite.  The  present  tendenn 
of  scholars  is  to  place  him  earlier  than  the  6tn 


taia,'  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  1789 
and  highly  praised  by  Goethe.  This  translation 
helped  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Occidental 
world  to  Sanskrit  studies.  Kalidasa  wrote  two 
other  plays,  the  ^VikramorvasI'  and  'Milar 
vikfi  and  Aenimitra.'  His  great  lyrical  mas- 
terpiece is  the  'Megha-duta'  (Qoud  Mcssen- 
![er),  in  which  a  cloud  is  made  the  envoy  of  a 
over  to  his  aluent  sweetheart.  Other  poems 
are  'Ritu-samh&ra,'  a  poem  on  the  seasons; 
the  ^Kumara-sambhava,'  in  18  ointos,  and  the 
'Raghuvamsa,'  a  eulcwy  of  the  great  house  of 
Rama,  Prince  of  India.  Many  other  works 
have  also  been  attributed  to  him  with  various 
degrees  of  probability.  His  litetary  value  has 
long  been  conceded.  He  excels  in  artistic  form 
ancT  his  conceptions  are  full  and  rich.  Edi- 
tions and  translations  of  Kalidasa  have  come 
forth  in  great  number  within  recent  yean. 
Consult  Schuyler,  'Bibliography  of  the  Satt- 
skrit  Drama'  (New  York  1906)  ;  Foulker,  'Ka- 
lidasa :  A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Various 
Readings  of  the  Madras  Manuscr^ts'  (4  vols., 
Madras  1904-07) ;  Pansikar,  'Kumarasamb- 
hava,'  with  the  commentary  of  Maltinatb  and 
Sitaram  (5th  ed.,  Bombay  1908)  ;  Cappeller, 
'Sakuntala.    kursere    Textform    mil    Aiuner- 


of  dte  'Sakuntala'  the  following  a 
importance:  Jones,  Sir  William,  'Sacountala, 
or  the  Fatal  Ring'  (Calcutta  1789;  London 
1790;  1870);  Monier-WiUiams,  'Sakuntala,  or 
the  Lost  Sing'  (6th  od..  London  1890)  ;  Ed- 
gren,    'Shakuntab,    or   the    Recovered    Ring' 


his  date  in  Macdonell,  'History  of  Sanskrit 
Literature'  (London  1913).  For  details  of 
Kalidasa's  life  and  period,  consult  Beckh.  'Elu 
Beitrag  lur  Texthntik  von  Kalidasa's  Media- 
duta'  (Berlin  1907);  Bhao  Daji,  *On  the  Sao- 
skric  Poet,  Kalidasa,*  in  Journal  of  the  Bom- 
bay Branch  of  the  Roj^  Asiatic  Society  (Bom- 
bay 1860) ;  Huth,  'Das  Zeitalter  des  Kalidasa' 
(Berlin  1892) ;  Seviratne,  'Life  of  Kalids.!' 
(Colombo  1901);  Ray,  'Age  of  Kalidasa,'  in 
Jtnimal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (Vol. 
IV,  Calcutta  1908). 

KALINGA,  ka  llng'gf,  a  sub-province  in 
northern  Luzon  and  also  a  tribe  irdiabitin^  it 
Part  of  the  tribe  has  become  partially  civilized- 
Among  the  members  of  this  part  agriculture  is 
■  practised  and  metal  work  is  carried  on  success- 
fully. They  adhere  to  the  Catholic  faith  and 
live  much  as  the  natives  do  on  other  parts  of 
the  island.  Other  members  of  the  tribe  live  in 
the  interior  where  they  have  little  communica- 
tion with  the  whites  and  are,  therefore,  but  im- 
perfectly known.  They  are  reputed  head-hunt- 
ers and  tree-dwellers.    The  Kalinga  are  doscly 
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related  linguistically  and  racially  to  the  Tin- 
gutans  of  the  Abra. 

KALINITE,  a  natural  potash  alum, 
K.SO..AI.(SO.)t24  H/3  occurring  at  various 
places  in  California  and  Nevada,  but  appar- 
ently not  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  a  source  of 
potash. 

KALINJAR,  or  CALLINGER,  kal-ltn- 
jar',  India,  a  town  locall;/  known  as  Tarahti 
and  a  hill  fort  in  the  United  Provinces,  divi- 
sion of  Allahabad  and  district  of  Banda,  90 
mites  southwest  of  tfae  town  of  Allahabad.  It 
is  a  very  ancient  fort  of  Bundelkhand  and  its 
history  reaches  bade  throuFch  the  three  prehis- 
toric periods  of  Hindu  chronology ;  and  its 
present  name  of  Kalinjar  is  very  ancient.  The 
sununil  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  about 
1,200  feet  above  ifae  plains  below.  At  the 
southeastern  base  of  the  hill  is  a  decaying  vil- 
lage, which  was  formerly  a  place  of  considr 
erabic  importance  and  the  capital  of  a  rajah- 
ship.  The  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  compre- 
hending a  plain  five  miles  in  circuit,  is  encom- 
passed by  an  immense  rampart  of  Mohamme- 
dan construction.  It  was  surrendered  to  the 
British  in  1812.  There  are  a  number  of  inter- 
esting caves,  tombs,   temples  and  statues  here. 


to  the  shrine  from  far-distant  places.  The  hill 
was  covered  with  temples  long  before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  foi^;  and  in  the  ramparts  of 
the  latter  are  carved  stones  from  the  ancient 
buildings.  It  was  captured  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans toward  the  close  of  the  13th  century  and 
since  that  date  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
conflicts. 

KALISCH,  killsh,  Iridor,  American  rabbi 
Bnd  author:  b.  Krotoschin,  Prussia,  15  Nov. 
1816;  d.  Newark.  N.  J.,  11  Nov.  1886.  Edu- 
cated  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Brealau  and 
Prague,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of 
1848,  he  left  Germany  and  after  a  brief  stay  in 
London  came  to  New  York  in  1849.  For  some 
years  he  ofHcialed  as  rabbi  in  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  and 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  In  1868  he  established  a 
school  in  New  York,  which  did  not  succeed. 
In  1870  he  was  called  to  Newark,  N.  L.  as 
rabbi,  and  two  years  later  to  Nashville.  Tenn. 
In  187S  he  returned  to  Newark,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  until  his  death  mainly  to  literary 
work.  He  was  a  versatile  author  and  his  worln 
cover  a  wide  field,  from  a  volume  of  German 
poems  and  a  translation  of  Lessing's  'Nathan 
the  Wise*  to  a  decipherment  of-a  Phcenician 
inscription  found  near  Sidon,  a  sketch  of  the 
•Sefer  Ye(sira,>  a  Kabbalistic  work.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  American  Jewish  reform 
movement  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Jewish  press. 

KALISH,  kS'llsh,  a  part  of  Russian  Po- 
land, occup^ng  the  most  western  section  of  the 
country,  which  is  quite  flat  and  watered  by  the 
Prosna  and  the  Warta.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  land, 
which  is  fertile,  is  generally  fairly  well  culti- 
vated. Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  a^- 
culturc.  Area  4,377  square  miles ;  population 
over  1,300,000,  principally  Poles.  The  capital 
Is  Kalish,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Prosna, 
not  far  from  the  Prussian  frontier.    It  is  noted 


for  its  annual  fairs.  Among  its  industries  are 
milling,  weaving,  distilling,  sugar  refining  and 
tobacco  raising.  It  also  produces  excellent 
leathers  and  woolens.  Pop.  55,000,  mott^ 
Poles.  Kalish,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Gentians  in  1914,  was  the  scene  o£  consider- 
able severe  fighting. 
KALISPEL.    or    PSND    D'    ORBILLB, 

tSft  do'  ra'y'  a  Salishan  tribe  formerly  living  in 
daho  and _  Washington  about  Pend  d'  Oreille 
lake  and  river.  When  they  became  known  to 
the  whites  they  had  already  attained  to  consid- 
erable advancement  along  the  lines  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  was  largely  increased  through  con- 
tact with  the  Jesuit  missions  which  began  to  be 
established  among  them  shortly  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century.  A  few  are  still  in 
Washington,  but  most  of  (he  tribe  live  upon 
the  Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana.  Pop. 
about  600. 

KALI5PELL,  county-seat  of  Flathead 
County,  Montana.  It  is  on  Flathead  Lake  and 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad  in  a  region  of  no- 
table scenic  beauty.  Boulevards  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  the  city  connect  it  with  the  Gla- 
cier National  Park,  some  37  miles  distant 
Farming,  mining,  lumbering  and  horticulture 
constitute  the  chief  activities  of  the  town  and 
county.     Pop.  6,000. 

KALIUH,  another  name  for  the  metal  po- 
tassium, whence  its  symbol  K  is  derived 

KALIYUGA,  kale-yM'g*  (Sanskrit  word 
meaning  age  of  strife),  the  fourth  and  last  of 
the  Hindu  ages  contained  in  a  mahayuga  or 
great'  yuga.  According  to  the  Hindu  belief 
each  succeeding  age  marked  the  increased 
moral  and  physical  degeneration  of  all  created 
things.  Natunlly,  therefore,  the  kaliyuga  being 
the  last  of  the  ages  of  this  constant  d^cenera- 
tion,  is  the  worst.  It  is  believed  to  have  begun 
in  3102  B.C.  According  to  the  followers  of  the 
Tantras,  the  Kaliyuga  is  the  age  of  Kali,  the 
goddess  of  epidemics  and  diseases  of  all  kinds 
and  more  especially  of  cholera, 

KALK,  kalk,  town  on  the  Rhine,  in  the 
Rhine  provinces,  Prussia,  across  the  river  from 
Colore.  It  is  the  scene  of  a  large  annual 
pilgrimage.  Since  1910  it  has  formed  a  mrt 
of  the  incorporated  city  of  Cologne  with  which 
it  is  connected  b>[  a  fine  bridg^.  It  formed  a 
part  of  Deutz  until  1S81  when  it  became  a  sep- 
arate corporation. 

KALKAR,  or  CALCAR,  kal'kir.  Jut 
Stephan  von,  German  painter :  b,  Kalcar, 
Oeves,  1499;  d.  Naples,  1550,  He  eloped  to 
Venice  with  the  daughter  of  an  inn-keeper  or 


where  he  continued  to  reside  and  to  paint  ex-  j 

celtcnt  portraits  whose  coloring  were,  at  their  | 

best,  little  inferior  to  the  best  done  by  Titian. 
Quite  a  number  of  his  works  have  survived  and 
bear  teslimon>;  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  fellow  painters  in  his  own  day 
and  in  succeeding  generations. 

KALKAS,  kaltcaz,  a  people  who  at  one  : 

time  formed  a  section  of  the  eastern  Mongok,  | 

but  who  now  dwell  in  northeastern  Mongotia. 
They  are  nomadic  in  habits  and  typical  of  the 
nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  steppes.  They  are 
supposed  to  niunher  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
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lion;  but  no  <l(£mte  census  has  been  taken  of 
tnem.  Consult  Haddon,  'The  Races  of  Man 
and  their  Distribution*   (London  1910). 

KALLAY,  kolli.  Benjamin  Ton,  Aus- 
trian statesman:  b.  1839;  d.  1903,  He  was 
Consul-General  at  Belgrade  ( 1869-75) .  In 
1879  he  became  departmental  chief  in  the  For- 
eign Ministry,  and  in  1882  Minister  of  Finance. 
In  this  connection  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  have 
charge  of  the  reconstruction  of  Bosnia  and 
HeneKovinia  which  had  been  recently  occu- 
pied. Tliis  latter  office  he  held  until  his  death; 
and  in  the  administration  of  it  he  showed 
much  foresight  and  constructive  ability. 
Among  his  numerous  published  works  is  a  good 
'History  of  the  Serbs'    (1877). 

KALLINIEOV,  'ka-11n1-k6f',  WaMiU 
SerniTicfa,  Russian  musician:  b.  Voina,  Orlov, 
1866;  d.  Yalta,  1901.  Graduating  from  the 
Philharmonic  Society  Music  School  at  Mos- 
cow  in  1892,  he  conducted  the  Italian  opera 
there  the  following  year.  He  also  became 
active  as  a  composer,  but  consumption  forced 
him  to  the  Crimea,  where  the  disease  finally 
took  him  oR  at  the  early  age  of  35;  but  not 
before  he  had  shown  signs  of  becoming  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Russian  composers.  His 
work  includes  symphonies,  symphonic  poems, 
intermeui,  orctiestral  suites,  songs  and  quartet 
and  piano  music. 

XALUAR,  kal'mar.  or  CALHAR,  Swe- 
den, city,  the  capital  of  Kaimar  Lan  (coun^), 
on  Kaimar  Sound,  at  a  place  where  the  ois- 
taace  to  the  island  of  Oland  is  not  more  than 
hve  miles.  Kaimar  is  about  190  miles,  in  di- 
rect line,  southwest  of  Stockholm.  A  part  of 
the  cit^  b  on  the  mainland  and  a  part  on  two 
small  islands.  The  town,  which  was  formerly 
strongly  fortified,  though  the  fortifications  are 
now  in  great  part  leveled.  ha£  4  good  harbor, 
a  handsome  cathedral,  and  a  fine  castle  datinx 
partly  from  the  12th  century,  in  which,  on  2) 
July  1397,  the  "Union  of  Kaimar"  was  signed, 
which  settled  the  succession  to  the  kingdoms 
of  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway  upon  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark  and  her  heirs.  The  com- 
merce of  the  town  is  considerable,  and  it  has 
manufactures  of  matches  chicory  and  tobacco, 
paper  and  some  shipbuilding.  Pop.  15,796^ 
KALHIA.  See  MotiNTAtN-LAtiREL. 
KALMUCKS,  a  nomadic,  warlike  Mongol 
race,  inhabiting  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
Siberia  and  European  Russia.  They  have  been 
great  warriors  from  very  early  times,  fought 
many  bloody  battles  with  the  Tartars,  with  the 
Chinese  and  among  themselves,  and  made 
predatory  expeditions  as  far  west  as  Asia 
Minor.  They  are  intrepid  soldiers,  splendid 
horsemen,  and  troops  of  them  are  attached  to 
almost  every  Cossadc  regiment.  Phyacalty  the 
Kalmucks  are  small  of  stature.  They  number 
altogether  perhaps  700,00a 

KALNOKY,  karnO-ke.  Gnstav,  Coitvt: 
b.  Lettowitz,  Moravia,  1832;  d.  1898.  At  the 
age  of  22  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  and 
was  successively  at  Munich,  Berlin,  London, 
Rome  and  Copenhagen.  Finally  in  1680  he  be- 
came Ambassador  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and  the 
following  year  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for 
Austria-Hungary,    a  post   he  held   until    1895 


ing  the  friendly  relations  of  his  country  with 
Russia  and  Italy,  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
instnunental  in  bringing  into  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance (Austria,  Germany  and  Italy). 

KALOCSA,  k6'-16-ch6,  a  Hungarian  grand 
conunone  near  the  Datuibe  and  IDO  miles  sOuth 
of  BiMiapest,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
rail.  Population  about  12,000,  principally  Mag- 
yars. Fishii^  and  cat  tie- raising  are  the  prin- 
cipal industries  of  the  inhabitants,  the  fisher- 
men plying  their  trade  in  the  waters  of  the 
Danube.  The  town  has  the  usual  buildiiias  of 
a  place  of  its  size,  among  them  being  a  hand- 
some cadiedral. 

KALONG.    See  Flyikg-fox. 

KALP,  kalp,  Charlotte  von,  a  German 
literary  woman:  b.  1761i  d.  1643.  She  was  a 
great  friend  of  Schiller  whom  she  first  met  at 
Mannheim  in  1784.  Three  years  later  she  was 
instrumental  in  having  him  come  to  Weimar, 
which  he  and  (kiethe  were  destined  to  make 
one  of  [he  most  famous  literary  centres  of 
Europe.  Schiller  wanted  to  marry  her,  but  she 
refused  hun.    ^e  was  also  a  close  friend  of 

t!an  Paul  Richter,  who  portrays  her  as 
inda  in  'Titian.'  Later  in  hfe  she  met 
with  misfortunes  which  were  made  all  the 
more  unbearable  on  account  of  complete  blind- 
ness. She  finally  found  a  protector  in  the 
Princess  Marianne  in  Berhn.  She  left  a 
novel,  'Comeha,'  which  was  published  by  her 
daughter  Edda  in  18S1,  eight  years  after  her 
death.  This  is  believed  to  be,  in  part  an  auto- 
biography. Consult  Boy-Ed,  'Charlotte  von 
Kalb'  (Jena  1912)  ;  Klatmann,  'Geschichte  der 
Familie  von  Krfb  auf  Kalbsrieth'  (Erlangen 
1902):  Kopke,  'Charlotte  von  Kalb'  (Berlin 
1852). 

KALPA,  in  Hindu  chronology,  a  day,  or  a 
day  and  night  of  Brahma,  or  a  period  '/i 
4t320,000  or  8,640,000  solar-sidereal  years.  A 
great  kalpa  comprises  the  life  of  Brahma. 

KALPA  SUTRA,  kil'pa  soo'tri  (San- 
skrit ritual  manual),  the  Sanskrit  woilc  treat- 
ing of  the  ceremonial  governing  the  perform- 
ance of  Vedic  sacriiice.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  Jainas  religious 
works.  This  wort,  which  was  written  by 
Bhadra  Bahu  in  the  7th  cenlunr  a.d.  is  still 
held  in  the  greatest  reverence,  (^onsnlt  Jacobi, 
'liie  Kalpa-Sutra  of  Bhadra  bahu*  (Leipiig 
1879)  ;  Macdonell,  'History  of  San.ikrit  Litera- 
ture' (London  1913)  ;  Stevenson,  'The  Kalpa- 
Sutra  and  Nava  Tava'  (London  1848). 

KALPI,  kal'pe,  or  CALPBE,  British  India, 
a  town  in  Jalaun  district,  United  Provinces, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  about  45 
miles  south- southwest  of  Cawnpore.  The  orig- 
inal town  stood  near  the  river  on  an  elevated 
site,  but  repeated  Mahratta  incursions  induced 
the  inhabitants  to  remove  it  to  its  present 
position  among  extensive  ravines,  where  there 
IS  a  small  fort,  which  commands  the  navigation 
of  the  Jumna.  After  a  long  period  of  decay 
it  is  again  reviving,  and  it  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade,  principally  in  cotton,  and  is 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  paper  and  re- 
fined sugar,  the  latter  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world,  buttoo  high-priced  to_be  in  gener.il 
demand.  During  the  Sepoy  mutiny  Kalpi  be- 
came a  principal  rendezvous  of  uie  revested 
Gwalior   contingent,    which   was   signally  de- 
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fe»ted,  first  by  Sir  CoSn  Campbdl,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cawnpore,  on  which  it  had  previ- 
ously  made  an  unsuccessful  attack,  and  after- 
ward at  Kalpi  itself  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  26  May 
t8S8. 

KALSOHINS,  or  CALCIMINE  (Latin, 
aUx,  lime),  a  name  given  to  the  more  conunon 
preparation  used  to  whiten  or  otherwiBc  finish 
the  waits  and  ceiling  of  a  house.  The  usual 
composition  of  katsoroine  is  zinc  white  and 
glue  siring  mixed  with  water. 

KALTAG,  kSl-tag',  an  unimportant  Alas- 
kan Indian  village  on  the  Yukon  River  where 
it  forms  the  east  end  of  the  Kaltag-Unalakllk 
portage  on  the  land  route  to  Nome  and  the 
Seward  Peninsula  by  way  of  the  Yukon  Valley. 

KALTENBSUNNBR,  kai'tEn-brun'ner, 
Kail  Adam,  an  Austrian  dialect  poet :  b.  Enns, 
1804;  d.  1867.  In  addition  to  his  dialect  poems, 
which  are  still  popular  in  AuMria  and  Ger- 
many, he  wrote  a  succesaful  drama  and  con- 
siderable formal  poems  much  inferior  to  his 
dialect  writings.  Consult  Wihan,  Josef,  'Karl 
Adam  Kalten^ninner  aU  Mundartlicher  Dtch- 
tcr>   (Lini  1904). 

KALUGA,  k^-loo'g;.,  a  government  of 
Great  Russia,  situated  between  the  governments 
of  Moscow,  Tula,  Orel  and  Smolensk.  For 
the  most  part  the  country  is  flat  and  inclined 
to  be  sandy;  for  this  reason  the  chief  product 
is  hemp,  though  there  is  also  considerable  agri- 
culture along  other  lines.  Vast  extents  of 
primeval  forests  which  cover  many  parts  of 
the  country  have  as  yet  been  exploited  but 
comparatively  little.  Mining  is  being  carried 
on  to  some  considerable  extent,  especially  in 
iron  and  copper  ores.  Of  late  years  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  country  have  ex- 
panded and  broadened  in  variety.  They  in- 
clude the  makins  of  paper,  matches,  leather 
goods,  iron  products,  leather,  linseed  oil  and 
furniture.  The  yearly  increasing  commerce  of 
Kaluga  is  carried  on  principally  by  waterways, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Oka.  River  which 
traverses  the  country  for  over  200  miles.  The 
capita]  of  the  district  is  Kaluga,  a  commercial 
centre  of  about  50,000.  Area  of  government  of 
Kaluga  11,942  miles.    Pop.  1,500,000. 

KAMA,  ka'mi,  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Volga,  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  government  of  Vyatka, 
in  eastern  Russia;  flows  first  north,  then  north- 
east into  the  government  of  Perm,  then  cir- 
cuit ously  south- southeast  to  the  town  of  Perm, 
then  southwest  into  the  government  of  Ka^an, 
and  about  40  miles  betow  the  town  of  that 
name,  after  a  course  of  about  1,200  miles  joins 
the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  aknost  doubling  its 
volume.  It  is  navigable  almost  throughout  its 
whole  course,  and  a  canal  connecting  it  with 
a  tributary  of  the  Dwina,  gives  water  commu- 
nication between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

KAMA,  or  KAMADIVA,  in  Hindu  myth- 
ology, the  ^od  of  love  and  marriage.  Tbe_  ac- 
counts of  his  origin  vary  in  the  sacred  writings 
of  India.  According  to  one  authority  he  sprang 
from  Brahma's  heart  His  wife  is  Rati  or 
"Pleasure.* 

KAMAKURA.  ka-ma-koo'ra.  Japan,  vil- 
lage, about  11  miles  south  of  Yokohama.    It  is 


said  to  have  been  foimded  in  (be  7l:h  centun. 
From  about  U90  for  400  years  it  was  the  polit- 
ical centre  of  Japan,  the  residence  of  many  of 
the  shoguns  and  frequently  the  battle-eronnd 
for  supremacy  and  ^wer.  Since  the  adoption 
of  Tokio  as  the  capital  it  has  lost  its  political 
importance;  but  it  is  still  much  visited  on  ac- 
count of  its  beautiful  surroundings,  with  many 
interesting  relics  of  antiquity.     See  Daibittsu. 

KAMAL-UD-DIN.  Isma'U  Isfahani,  k^'- 
mal-ud-den  es'm^-el  es  fa-ha'n£,  a  Persian  poet 
active  during  tfae  first  half  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury- d.  1237.  He  was  bom  at  Ispahan,  but 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  His  father, 
Jamal-ud-din  Abdur  R3zzak,,was  also  a  poet 
of  some  considerable  reputation.  After  enjoy- 
ing to  the  full  the  pleasures  of  the  world  for  a 
time,  he  finally  turned  his  back  on  his  wealth 
and  hiph  family  connections,  assumed  the  garb 
of  a  Sufi  and  took  up  fais  abode  in  a  hut  on 
the  outskirts  of  Ispahan.  There  he  was  finalhr 
tortured  to  death  when  the  city  fell  into  th« 
hands  of  Uktai  Khan,  son  of  Genghis  Khan. 
His  most  famous  work  is  'Diwan*  a  collection 
of  poems,  chiefly  in  praise  of  his  patrons.  He 
was  noted  for  his  b^utifid  love  poems.  Con- 
sult Browne,  'Literary  History  of  Persia'  (New 
York  1906);  Gray  and  Mumford,  'One  Hun- 
dred Love  Songs  of  Kamal-ud-Din  of  Ispahan' 
(New  York  1904). 

KAMALA,  a  dn^  known,  under  vari- 
ous names,  to  Indian  and  Arab  physicians,  as 
a  specific  against  the  tapeworm.  It  occurs  as 
a  brick-red  powder,  adherent  to  the  fruit  of  the 
euphorbiaceous  plant  Mallotus  philippinentu, 
formed  by  minute  ronndiA,  semi-transparent 
granules,  mixed  with  stellate  hairs.  The  active 
principJe  of  the  powder  lies  in  the  80  per  cent 
of  resin  it  contains,  which  also  supplies  the 
coloring  matter,  called  roltlerin,  used  as  silk 

KAMBALU.  kam-b31o5  (meaning  in  Mon- 
gol, 'the  Khan's  City,"  Kanbatigh),  Uie  capital 
of  China  during  the  Mongol  ^masty  founded 
by  Kublai  fChan.  The  city  was  captured  by 
Genghis  Khan  in  1215,  and  51  years  later  his 
son,  Kublai.  made  it  his  capital;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  seat  of  Mongol  government 
for  108  years  until  Hung-wu  finally  succeeded 
in  expelling  ilie  Mongols  from  ttie  "Tartar 
City."  which  later  came  to  form  a  part  of 
Peking.  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  it  in  the 
13th  century,  has  left  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  iL  Consult  Marco  Polo,  'Travels' 
(New  York  1904) ;  Yule,  Henry,  'Cathay  and 
me  Way  Thither'  (Hakluyt  Society,  London 
1866).  The  city  is  also  vanouslv  known  as 
Kambaluc.  Kan^lu.  Cambalu  and  Cambiilecb. 

KAMBODJA,  kim-bo'J4,  a  Burmese  tree 
{Plumeria  acutifolia)  related  to  the  oleander, 
which  is  commonly  used  as  a  shade-tree  in  the 
villages  of  that  country. 

KAMCHATKA,  kam-chatld,  or  KAHT- 
CHATKA,  Siberia,  a  targe  peninsula  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  situated  between  the  SOth  and 
60th  parallels'  of  latitude^  850  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  of  irregular  breadth,  the 
maximum  being  about  250  miles.  It  has  an 
area  of  104,260  square  miles.  The  coasts  are 
dangerous'  of  approach  on  account  of  outlyii^ 
reefs.  A  lofty  range  of  volcanic  mountains 
traverses  the  country  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
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don.  with  mmay  peaks  between  7,000  and  17,000 
feet  high.  The  snow  line,  in  lat.  56°  40',  la  at 
an  elevatioa  of  5,260  feet  Dittsaaf,  a  Russian 
traveler,  devoted  three  years  to  the  exploration 
of  the  geology  of  Kamchatka.  He  Iraced  five 
successive  formations,  and  found  17  volcanoes 
in  active  operation.  Numerous  rivers  have 
their  rise  in  the  heights.  The  Kamchatka,  with 
its  affluent  tbe  Yelovka,  is  navi^ble  for  150 
miles.  The  most  fertile  portion  of  tbe  penin- 
sula for  ajtricultural  purposes  lie's  along  the 
valley  of  this  river.  I^e  Russian  settlers  here 
raise  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes  and  garden 
vegetables,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  little 
a<£pted  for  culture.  The  climate  is  very 
severe;  the  winter  lasts  nine  months,  and  frost 
is  conunon  at  all  seasons.  The  mean  aimual 
temperature  at  Pctrotavlovsk  on  the  east  coast 
is  28.5°,  while  at  Tigil  on  the  west  is  43'. 
The  average  temperature  of  summer  at  the 
former  place  is  55.5°,  and  that  of  winter  19* 
but  tbe  thennometer  has  been  known  to  fall 
as  lovr  BS  25°.  Earthquakes  are  frequent  and 
violent  Animal  life  is  very  abundant,  and  fish 
swami  in  the  seas  and  rivers.  The  wild  ani- 
mals, still  abundant  in  the  more  sequestered 
localities,  are  bear^  wolves,  reindeer,  argalis 
or  wild  sheep,  black,  red  and  gray  foxes,  er- 
mines, sables  and  otters.  Wild  fowl  arc  very 
numerous.  The  nriodpal  varieties  of  &sh  are 
hcrriiigs,  cod  and  salmon.  Whales  are  numer- 
ous in  the  adjacent  seas.  The  mountains  are 
covered  wiA  forests  of  birch,  larch,  pine  and 
cedar,  of  considerable  siie  in  tbe  south,  but 
diminisfaii^  northward  until  the  northernmost 
portion  of  the  territory  is  covered  only  widi 
reindeer  moss. 

The  Kamchadales,  die  principal  native  tribe, 
are  of  diminutive  stature,  but  stout,  with  flat 
features,  small  eyes,  thin  lips,  lank  black  hair, 
and  scarcely  any  beard.  They  are  a  peaceable, 
honest,  lazy  and  intemperate  race,  in  winter 
ihey  reside  in  sunken  huts,  in  summer  in 
dwellings  elevated  on  poles  some  13  feet  from 
the  ground  Their  dress  is  well  adapted  to 
tbe  dianges  of  temperature,  being  of  fur  in 
winter  and  nankeen  in  summer.  They  are 
nominally  governed  bv  their  own  cluefs,  under 
tbe  jurisdiction  of  tne  Russian  iiprmmib  or 
chief  judge,  and  the  most  of  them  are  Greek 
Catbolics.  Dog  trains  are  used  as  tbe  means 
of  transport  The  other  prindpal  tribe  are  the 
Koryaks,  who  live  north  of  lat,  58°.  While 
the  Kamchadales  are  hunters  and  fishermen 
with  fixed  habitations,  the  Koiyaks  are  a  wan- 
dering tribe,  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  the 
reindeer,  and  differing  from  the  Kamchadales 
ID  language  and  mode  of  life.  The  commerce 
of  Kamchatka  is  chiefly  with  Okhotsk.  Its  ex- 
ports arc  furs,  skins,  oil,  etc  Its  imports  arc 
nour,  sugar,  dry  goods,  whisky,  rice  and  coSee, 
almost  all  passm^  through  the  port  of  Petro- 
pavlovsk,  the  capital  on  Avatska  Bay.  Pop.  of 
peninsula.  7,270,  Consult  article  by  Barett- 
Hamilton  in  the  Scottish  Geographical  Mago' 
sine  (Vol.  XV.  pp.  224-S6),  in  which  there  is 
a  bibliography. 

KAME,  low  hills  of  f^adal  sands  and 
gravels  arranged  in  stratified  order.  These 
mils  are  more  or  less  isolated  and  frequently 
form  ndges  sometimes  readiing  about  100  feet 
in  height  above  the  surrounding  level  country. 
They  are   frequently   found  in  the   vicinity  of 


the  tcTminaJ  motunes  along  the  line  of  retreat 
of  the  Pleistocene  continental  ice  sheets.  See 
Durr,  Glacial  Period. 

KAHEHAMBHA,     ka-ma1i£-ma'fa&     oi 

ka-m<^-ha'm€-ha,  tbe  name  of  five  kings  of  the 
Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands.  Kauehameka 
I,  sumamed  the  "Gkeat*:  b^  1753;  d.  Kailua, 
Hawaii,  8  Usty  1817,  As  head  chief  of  part  of 
the  island  of  Hawaii  in  1781  he.  subdued  the 


and  encouraged  intercourse  with  Europeans. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Kame- 
HAUEHA  II  (LiHOUHo)  :  b.  Hawaii,  1797;  d 
London,  14  Jtily  1824.  He  was  intemperate  but 
treated  the  missionaries  kindly,  professed  Chris- 
tianity, and  recommende-*  his  subjects  to  do  like- 
wise. Anxious  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land he  went  thither  with  his  queen,  Kamamalu, 
but  both  died  soon  after  arnving  in  London. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Kaubhahe- 
HA  III  (KAviitEAOULi),  surnamed  the  ■Good': 
b.  7  March  1814;  d.  Honolulu,  15  Dec.  1854. 
He  came  to  the  throne  in  1833,  the  islands 
havine  been  ruled  by  a  regency  since  1824.  He 
introduced  a  constitutional  form  of  government 
in  1840,  and  the  independence  of  the  islands 
was  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  in  1842 
and  I^  Belgium,  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
1844.  The  mf>re  important  public  offices  in  his 
reign  were  filled  by  foreigners.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  adopted  nephew,  Kauehaueha 
IV  {AuxAirara  Uholibo)  ;  b.  9  Feb.  1834;  d 
Honolntu,  30  Nov.  1863.  He  married  in  1856 
Emma,  adopted  dai^ter  of  Dr.  Rooke.  In 
he  founded  the  (^een's  HoH><tal  in  Hono- 


lidu,  personally  soliciting  subscriptions  for  this 
object,  in  which  he  took  the  den>est  ir ' 
eraer  brother,  Lot  Kamchameha,  su 


It  interest.    His 


as  Kauehameha  V :  b.  11  Dec  1830;  d  Hono- 
lulu, 11  Dec  1872.  He  proclaimed  a  new  coa- 
■titution  (less  democratic  than  its  predecessor), 
in  1864,  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the 
Hawaiian*  but  distasteful  to  the  foreign  popu- 
lation. He  never  married  and  left  no  heir  to 
the  throne 

KAMEHAHBHA,  Order  of,  an  Hawaiian 
secret  society  founded  in  Honolulu  in  1864  by 
Kamehameha  V,  the  then  reigning  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  The  order  is  (fivided  into 
three  classes.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  a 
white  enameled  cross  wiin  gold  rays  surmounted 
by  a  crown. 

KAM2NETZ-PODOLSK,  ka-m£-ny£ts' 
p5-dol5k',  capital  of  Podolia,  Russia,  situated  on 
the  Smotritch  River,  23S  miles  northwest  of 
Odessa.  It  was,  at  one  time  one  of  the  stroiie- 
est  fortresses  in  Poland,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
city  there  still  stands  an  ancient  and  massively- 
built  castle,  the  fortifications  of  which,  together 
with  those  of  the  dty,  were  destroyed  in  1813. 
It  was  held  by  the  Turks  in  the  l7th  century 
and  became  part  of  Russia  in  1795.  At  present 
it  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  one  of 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  monntain  and  tbe 
other  of  which  crowns  the  heights  above.  It  is 
an  important  religious  centre,  being  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Greek  Churdi 
bishop.    Pop.  50,000,  about  half  of  whom  are 

KAMBRUN,    ka-mfr-roon'.      See    Caui- 

ROONS. 
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KAHES,  im^lar  hUIs  of  stratified  drift 
fonned  near  the  ice  front,  either  from  super- 
glacial  or  subgkcial  drainage.  In  rare  cases 
Uiey  may  have  been  fonned  under  the  ice. 
They  are  frequently  associated  with  eskers, 
though  the  two  terms  are  not  to  be  confused. 

KAMES,  Lord.    See  Home,  Henry. 

KAMICHI,  kS-me'die,  the  homed  screamer 
{Palamedea  cornula).     See  Screamer. 

KAHIMUKA,  Hikonojo,  Baron,  Japan- 
ese admiral:  b.  Kagoshima,  1849;  d.  7  Aug. 
1916.  He  joined  the  navy  in  1871,  rose  to  com- 
mander and  was  later  cajitain  of  the  cruiser 
Akitsushima  in  the  war  with  China.  He  was 
rear-admiral  in  1899,  and  in  1903  became  vice- 
admiral  and  Chief  of  the  Educational  Bureau. 
As  commander  of  Ihe  armored  cruiser  squadron 
he  served  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  defeated 
a  Russian  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Korea  and  later 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Tsushima, 
when  tfie  Russian  fleet  under  Rojdestvensk}- was 
destroyed.  He  spent  three  years  in  England 
(19(XM)3}  as  chief  Japanese  naval  inspector. 
He  was  created  a  1>aron  in  1907  and  became 
admiral  in  1910.  It  is  believed  that  he  led  the 
attack  on  Tsingtau  against  the  Germans  in  1?14. 

KAMINISTIQUIA,  ka-ml-nls-tikS't,  a 
river  in  Canada  which  has  its  rise  near  Lake 
Nip^n  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  Haws 
soudi  into  Thunder  Bay,  an  inlet  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. The  town  where  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  crosses  this  river  is  named  after  the 
river.  Along  its  course  are  several  expansions 
of  the  river  or  lak  ,  and  the  Kakat^  Falls. 
Before  the  ^railroad  entered  this  section  this 
river  and  its  tributaries  formed  important 
routes  of  travel  to  the  northwesL 

KAMLOOPS,  Canada,  cin-  in  the  province 
of  British  Columbia ;  on  the  Thompson  River  at 
die  junction  of  the  north  and  south  branches, 
and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad ;  about 
255  miles  northwest  of  Ros stand  and  250  miles 
northeast  of  Vanconver.  The  place  where  the 
city  now  stands  was  once  used  as  a  trading  post 
hy  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  a  permanent 
settlement  was  made  it)  1820.  Its  growth  was 
slow  until  mining  began  in  the  vidni^,  and  in 
1892  it  was  incorporated.  It  has  lumoer  mills; 
railroad  and  machine  shops,  foundry,  brick' 
yard,  cold  storage  and  ice  plant,  brewery  and  a 
sasb  and  door  factory.  The  waterworks  and 
the  electric-light  plant  are  owned  by  the  titjr. 
The  government  scat  for  the  Yale  District  :s 
Kamloops,  and  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
governments  have  here  land  and  registry  offices. 
It  has  a  mild  climate,  and  in  the  vicinity  in  the 
river  valley  artf  many  fine  farms.  Nearby  are 
mountains  and  small  lakes  noted  for  the  beauty 
of  their  scenery.     Pop.  3,772. 

KAMLOOPS  TROUT,  a  name  given  to 
a  variety  of  the  Stcelhead  of  the  nvers  of 
British   Columbia.     See  Steelhead. 

KAHPANERTHAL,  kfim-pin'ir-tal',  a 
work  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  jean 
Paul  Ricbter. 

KAMPEN,  kam'pfn,  or  CAMPEN,  Jacob 
de,  Dutch  Anabaptist  leader.  When  he  and  his 
followers  were  driven  out  of  Upper  Germany, 
they  attempted  to  diffuse  their  dogmas  over 
the  low  countries.  In  1534  John  of  Leyden 
nominated  him   bishop  of   Amsterdam,   but  on 


^ „  _j  take  poasessian  of  his  see,  he  met 

with  a  cruel  deadi  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 

KAMPKN,  or  CAHPBN,  Jan  von  (so 
called  from  the  town  of  Kampen),  Dutdi 
scholar:  b.  Kampen,  Holland,  about  1490;  d. 
Freiburg,  1538.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Louvain,  1519-31.    He  wrote  a  Latin  para* 

fihrase  of   the   Psalms,   which  has   been   trans- 
ated  into  the  chief  European  languages. 

KAMPBN,  NikoUas  Godfried  van,  Dutch 
historian:  b.  Haarlem.  15  May  1776;  d  Amster- 
dam. 15  March  1839.  He  became  professor  of 
English  and.  German  in  the  University  of  Ley- 
den  in  1815.  Among  his  historical  and  literary 
works,  many  of  which  were  translated  into  Ger- 
man, are:  'History  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Netherlands'  (1812)  ;  'History  of  French  Dom- 
ination in  Europe'  (1815-23)  ;  'History  of  the 
Influences  of  the  Netherlands  Outside  of 
Europe'  (1831-33).  Consult;  'Ufe,'  by  S.  R. 
Von  Campen  (1887). 

KAMPEN,  or  CAHPEN,  Holland,  a 
town  and  port  in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  4S 
miles  east- northeast  o£  Amsterdam,  on  the  Ves- 
sel near  its  influx  into  the  Zuyder  Zee,   and 


elegant  town-house,  built  in  an  antique  style, 
and  a  theological  school  is  located  here.  An- 
cient^ it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of 
the  Hanse  towns;  the  silting  up  of  the  Vessel 
caused  (t  to  decline  in  importance ;  but  its  com- 
merce  after  a  period  of  decline  lias  again  to 
some  extent  revived.  It  produces  ma^nery, 
steam-engines,  hosiery,  paper,  harness  and 
bricks,  etc.  It  has  also  ship-buiJdiiig  yards. 
Steamer  service  connects  it  with  Amsterdam 
and  other  important  centre^  several  canals  in- 
tersect it,  and  a  railway  kne  from  Gcimany 
through  Zwolie  terminates  here.    Pop.  19,745. 

KAMPER8.  Pranz,  German  professor  and 
author:  b.  Oesede,  Hanover,  16  Oct.  1868.  He 
fras  educated  at  the  gymnasia  of  Mep^en  and 
Essen-an-der-Ruhr  and  at  the  universities  of 
Miinster  and  Munich-  From  1894  to  1902  he 
served  as  academic  as^stanC  at  the  Royal  Pub- 
lic Library  of  Munich.  In  1902-03  he  was 
special  professor,  and  since  the  latter  year  has 
been  professor  of  mediaeval  and  modem  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Breslau.  He  is  the 
atithor  of  many  important  historical  works,  in- 
cluding 'Die  tiburtinische  Sibylle  des  Mittel- 
alters'  (1894);  'Kaiserprophetien  und  Kaiser- 
sagen  in  mittelalter'  (1895.  2d  ed.,  entitled 
^Die    deiilsche    Kaiseridee    in    Prophetie     und 


Paradiese  und  vom  Holze  des  Kreuzes  Christi' 
(1897) ;  "Die  lehninsche  Wcissagung  uber  das 
Haus  Hohenzollern'  (1897)  ;  'Alexander  der 
Grosse  und  die  Idee  des  Weltimperiums  in 
Prophetie  and  Sage'  (1901 ;  2d  ed„  1912) ; 
'Danles  Kaisertraum'  (1908);  'Karl  der 
Grosse'  (1910).  He  collaborates  in  and  is 
joint  editor  of  the  Historisckes  Jahrbuch  der 
Correigesellschaft  and  contributes  to  the 
Kolnische   Volkszeiiung. 

KAMPF,  kampf,  Arthtir,  German  painter: 
b.  Aix-la-Chapclle,  1864.  Educated  in  art  at 
the  Diisscldorf  Academy,  he  soon  showed 
strong  individuality  and  attracted  attention 
both  as  a  portrait  and  historical  painter.  He 
is  an  excellent  draftsman  and  has  a  good  com- 
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(Karlsruhe  Gallery)  ;  "Frederick  the  Greai 
Addressing  his  Generals*  (Diisseldorf  Gal- 
leiy):  *A  People's  Sacrifice'  (Leipiig  Mu- 
seum) ;  and  among  his  other  paintings  are  sev- 
eral portraits  of  Kaiser  William  11;  *Two 
Sisters*  (Raveni  GMm,  Berlin) ;  'Benev- 
olence' ;  'Before  the  Chapel  of  Kevelaer* 
(Dresden  Gallery);  'Bridge  Building.'  Kampf 
has  also  done  some  very  fine  mural  painting, 
the  most  notable  examples  of  which  are  in  the 
Kreishans  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  in  the  Royal 
Litnaiy,  Berlin. 

KAMPF  UM  ROM,  Ein.  'A  Struggle  for 
Rome,*  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  novels 
of  Felix  Dahn  (q.v.). 

KAMPHAUSBN,  Adolf  Hermaim  Hein- 
rich,  a'dolf  hfr'man  hin'riH  kamp'hon'-i^n, 
German  theologian;  b,  Solingen,  10  Sept.  1829; 
d.  1909.  He  was  educated  at  Bonn,  in  1855  be- 
came secretary  of  Karl  Josias  Bunsen,  whom 
he  assisted  in  the  latter's  '  Bibelwerke, '  and  in 
1863  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Bonn.  In  1871-90  he  was  active  as  a  member 
of  the  theological  commission  for  (he  revision 
of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  resigned  all  professional  duties  in  1901. 
His  publications  include  'Das  Lied  Moses' 
(1862);  'Die  Hagiographen  des  Altcn  Bundes 
nach  den  iibcrlieferten  Grundtexlen  uberselit' 
(1868);  »Das  Buch  Daniel'  (1893);  'Das 
Verhaltnis  des  Menschenopfers  lur  israel- 
itischen  Religion'  (1896).  He  also  edited 
Daniel  (1896)  for  Haupt's  'Polychrome  Bible.' 
KAMPTULICOK  (Greek  kamptos,  flex- 
ible, and  outos,  thick),  floor  cloth  made  from 
rubber  and  powdered  cork,  the  two  substances 
being  healed  and  pressed  into  sheets  after  mix' 
ing  by  being  pressed  between  steam-heated 
cylinder  rollers. 

KAN-SU,  kan-soo',  an  inland  province  of 
China,  in  the  northwestern  part;  area,  about 
125.450  square  miles.  At  one  time  Shan-Si,  on 
the  east,  was  a  part  of  Kan-Su,  and  until  1865 
its  jurisdiction  extended  over  a  much  greater 
extent  of  territory  than  at  present.  The  capital 
is  Lan-Chau.  The  province  is  rich  in  coal  fields 
and  in  deposits  of  copper  ore.  Copper  smelling 
works  have  been  established  at  Yaokai,  70  miles 
west  of  the  capital  under  government  auspices 
and  hunting  for  the  sake  ofthe  fur  is  one  of  the 
chief  occupations.  Tobacco  of  a  superior 
quality  is  raised  in  this  province.  Pop.  about 
3,810,000. 

KANADA,  kS-ni'da  (Sanskrit  kana,  atom. 
ad,  eat,  atom  eater).  Hindu  philostmher  and 
founder  of  Vaisesliika  (atomic  school)  in 
Hindu  philosophy.  He  held  the  individuality  of 
single  spirits  to  be  drjtinct  from  the  supreme 
sinrit.  The  name  Kan^da.  which  was  given 
him  in  derision  of  his  theories,  bv  his  enemies, 
uras  so  descriptive  of  his  philosopnical  methods. 
that  it  iinally  supplanted  his  real  name.  It 
has  now  become  synonymous  with  deep  and 
exact  thinking.  Consult  Macdonell,  'History  of 
Sanskrit  literature'    (London  1913). 

KANAGAWA,  ka-ni-g&'w3  (Japanese, 
golden  stream),  a  Japanese  town  on  the  Bay 
of  Tokio,  not  far  from  Yokohama.  The  seat 
of  a  prefecture,  it  was  formerly  of'more  im- 
portance than  now.  It  was  also  at  one  time  the 
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oRkial  site  of  a  treaty  port.    But  in  diis  latter 
office   it   has   given   way  to   Yokohama.    Pop. 

about  20.000. 

KANAKAS,    k4-nak'4z,    a    popular    name 

B'ven  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  New  Caledonia, 
ew  Hebrides  and  other  islands  in  the  South 
Seas. 

KANANUR,  ka-na-noor*,  or  CANNA- 
NORE,  British  India,  a  seaport  town  in  the 
(Kstrict  of  Malabar,  presidency  of  Madras,  44 
miles  northwest  of  Calicut.  It  became  an  im- 
portant centre  of  trade  in  the  12lh  and  13th 
centuries,  and  was  visited  by  Vasco  da  Gama 
in  1498.  It  has  somewhat  lost  importance  as  a 
trade  centre,  ranking  fourth  among  the  ports 
of  Malabar,  Popper,  grain,  timber  and  cocoa- 
nuts  are  its  mam  products.  There  is  a  fort 
of  triangular  area,  built  by  the  Dutch  and  oc- 
cupied 1^  them  till  1766.  It  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1783.    Pop.  28,957. 

KANARESE,  kJLn'i-res'.  a  ^rt  of  the  Hin- 
dustan Dra vidians  who  inhabit  the  Mysore 
table-land,  a  section  of  southern  Bombay  and 
a  part  of  the  Kanara  territory.  Their  lan- 
guage which  is  highly  developed  and  the  vehicle 
of  a  very  ancient  civilization,  possesses  a  litera- 
ture of  some  considerable  extent  and  import- 
ance and  serves  as  the  popular  speech  oi  the 
10,000,000  people  of  the  Kanarese,  who  are 
ranked  among  die  civilized  races  of  India.  See 
Dra  VIDIANS. 

KANARI,  or  CANARI,  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Canariutn  (q.v.),  many  species  of  which 
flourish  from  India  to  Australia  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  foliage  is  abundant  and  handsome, 
and  the  wood  is  hard,  heavy  and  suitable  for 
cabinet  work,  ho  use- trimming,  etc.  The  fruit 
is  a  dru^e  with  a  hard  oily  kernel,  which  forms 
the  particular  food  of  the  great  cockatoos  of 
the  region.  The  kernel  of  C.  commune,  known 
as  Java  almond,  is  eaten  by  the  natives  either 
fresh  or  roasted;  and  the  Amboinese ' dry  it, 
grind  it  and  bake  the  flour.  Some  other 
species  also  funiish  edible  kernels;  and  from 
all  an  oil  may  be  pressed,  sard  to  be  better  than 
cocoanut  oil,  both  for  cooking  and  for  use  in 
lamps.  An  oil  is  obtained  from  the  bark  re- 
sembling balsam  copaiba  ^see  Copaiba). 
These  trees  also  yield  the  medical  resin  elemi, 
and  a  gum  called  black  damar. 

KANARIS,  ka-nS'ris.  Konstantine,  Greek 
soldier  and  statesman :  b.  on  the  island  of 
Ipsara,  in  the  Grecian  archipelago.  1790;  d.  15 
Sept  1877.  He  has  been  magnified  into  a  sort 
of  modem  edition  of  the  ancient  Greek  hero, 
on  account  of  his  venturesome  deeds  during 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  Among  his 
exploits  were  the  blowing  up  of  the  Staff  ship 
of  the  Turkish  admiral  in  the  Strait  of  Chios 
(June  1822)  ;  the  burning  of  the  ship  of  the 
Turkish  admiral  in  the  harbor  of  Tenedos 
(November  1822)  ;  the  burning  of  a  Turkish 
frigate  and  transport  ships  carrying  troops  to 
Samos  (Au^st  1824);  attempting  to  burn  the 
whole  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  faaror  of  Alexandria 
where  it  was  making  ready  to  transport  troops 
to  the  Peloponnesus  (1825),  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  national  legislature  in  1827, 
and  held  important  military  positions  u^  to  1848 
when    he    became    Minister    of    Manne    and 

S resident  of   the  Cabinet.     At  (he  age  of  72 
e  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolntion  of  1862, 
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aod  even  after  this  he  held  numeroui  important 
offices  under  King  George.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  when  he  was  87,  he  was  still  president 
of  the  Cabinet  and  Minister  of  Marine. 

KANAUJ,  kg-nouj'.  or  KUNNOJ,  ancient 
capital  of  the  per^nnah  of  same  name,  in 
Farrukhabad  District,  India.  The  ruined  vil- 
lage which  to-day  represents  its  ancient  great- 
tiess  is  situated  on  the  Kali  Nadi  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Ganges.  Kanauj  (Kanyakubja) 
one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  early  Indian 
cities,  dates  back  to  900  B.C.  Even  at  this  earl^ 
date,  and  for  over  2,000  years  afterward,  it 
continued  to  be  the  centre  of  intense  Brahman 
activity.  This  and  its  other  energies  made  it 
the  chief  of  the  cities  of  India,  But  from  its 
conquest  in  1193  by  the  Sultan  of  Delhi,  it 
suffered  one  disaster  after  another  until  to-day 
it  is  simply  a  great  ruin  amidst  which  live  a 
miserable  slragg'ling  population. 

KANAWHA  (k4-na'w»)  RIVER,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Ohio  River,  has  its  rise  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  Iron  Mountains  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  North  Carolina,  flows 
northeast  by  north  through  the  southwestern 
part  of  Virginia,  then  changes  its  course  north- 
west and  west  into  West  Virsnnia,  and  flows 
into  the  Ohio  River  at  Point  Pleasant.  It  re- 
ceives the  Gauley  River  in  Fayette  County, 
West  Virginia,  and  from  thence  to  its  mouth  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Great  Kanawha.  The 
river,  at  a  cost  of  over  $4,000,000,  has  been  made 
navigable  from  the  Ohio  to  Great  Kanawha 
Falls,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gauley  River.    It  is  about  450  miles  in  length. 

KAMAZAWA,  k4-n^-za'-w9,  the  largest 
cit^  on  the  western  coast  of  Japan,  on  the 
main  line  railway,  five  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
was  founded  in  1S83  and  the  fief,  given  by 
Hideyoshi  to  Mayeda,  one  of  his  captains,  made 
thus,  feudal  ruler  of  Kago,  Nolo  and  Elchiu 
(one  city,  eight  counties,  and  774,091  inhabi- 
tants), the  wealthiest  of  all  in  Japan.  Like 
other  cities  in  Japan,  it  declined  after  the  fall 
of  feudalism,  in  1871;  but.  like  most  of  them 
also,  regained  prosperity  with  the  help  of  Yatoi 
or  foreipi  assistants,  through  manufactures, 
modern  improvements  and  increase  of  the  out- 
put of  bronie  and  lacquer  work,  red  decorated 
pottery  (kulani),  and  habutai  (see  Fukui)  silk. 
Its  puhUc  buildings  are  notable  and  its  re- 
nowned public  gardens  are  the  finest  in  Japan. 
The  Kenroku  Park  of  the  Six  Combinations  — 
vastness,  solemn  solitude,  labor  bestowed, 
venerable  moss-covered  appearance,  running 
water  and  charming  prospect,  is  one  of  several 
places  of  recreation.  Public  library,  commer- 
cial museum,  and  most  of  the  features  of  a 
modern  city  are  here.  Hafcusan,  or  White 
Mountains,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  in  all 
Japan  (8,794  feet  high),  is  in  view.  The 
thousands  of  pilgrims  annually  ascending  it 
usnally  start  from  this  place.  Consult  Guide 
to  Eastern  Asia,  Vol.  Ill  (1914).    Pop.  129,064. 

KANCHIL,  the  smallest  species  of  chev- 
rotain  (g.v.).  It  inhabits  Java  and  neighboring 
islands,  is  less  than  a  foot  tall,  and  is  proverb- 
ially quick  and  clever  in  its  movements  and  hid- 
ing in  the  forest.  Its  scientific  name  is  Tragu- 
lus  javanicus. 

KANDAHAR,  kan-dii-har',  or  CANDA- 
HAS,  AfghanisUn,  one  of  the  largest  cities 


of  the  p 


1  fertile  and  well-culti- 


southwest  of  Kabul.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  mud 
wall  27  feet  high,  with  a  lar^e  tower  at  each 
of  the  four  comers,  54  semi-cylindrical  bas- 
tions, and  a  broad  and  deep  ditch  in  front,  cap- 
able of  being  filled  with  water  from  the  river. 
There  are  six  gates,  each  protected  by  double 
bastions.  The  circumference  of  the  city  is  over 
three  miles.  One  of  the  most  imposii^  build- 
ings is  the  octagonal,  domed  structure  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah.  There  are  180 
mosques  in  the  dty.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
city  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
Kandahar  is  famous  for  the  fruits  grown  in 
the  vicinity,  and  tobacco  is  cultivated  for  ex- 
port supported  by  the  transit  trade,  but  it  has 
important   manufactures  of    felt  and  silk.    It 


KANDY,  kan'de,  or  CANDY,  Ceylon,  one 
of  the  chief  towns  on  the  island,  is  situated 
near  the  centre,  72  miles  northeast  of  Colombo, 
at  the  height  of  about  2,000  feet.  "Kandy  is 
uniquely  beautiful  —  the  most  charming  little 
town  in  the  world,"  travelers  usually  describe 
IL  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
hills,  and  boasts  an  artificial  lake,  Buddhist  and 
Hindu  temples,  including  the  Dalada  Miligiwa, 
the  most  sacred  Buddhist  temple  in  the  world. 
This  contains  the  so-called  relic  of  Buddha's 
tooth,  and  also  many  ancient  manuscripts  writ- 
ten in  Pali  and  Sanskrit.  "The  Pavilion,"  or 
official  residence  of  the  governor,  is  one  of  the 
finest  structures  in  Ceylon.  Kanay  is  connected 
by  railroad  with  Colombo.  The  botanic  gat- 
dens  of  Peradenia  are  three  miles  from  Kandy. 
Kandy  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Ceylon.    Pop.  30,148. 

KANE,  Bliaha  Kent,  American  Arctic 
voyager:  b.  Philadelphia,  20  Feb.  1820;  4 
Havana,.  Cuba,  16  Feb.  1857.  He  was  graduated 
as  M.D,  in  the  University  of  Penns^vania  in 
1842,  and  shortly  afterward  became  surgeon  to 
the  American  embassy  to  China.  After  ex- 
tended travels  in  India,  Egypt,  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  he  returned  to  America  in 
1846,  and  was  employed  in  the  government  sur- 
v^  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1850  he  Ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  senior  medical  offi- 
cer to  the  expedition  of  two  vessels,  the  Ad- 
vance and  the  Rescue,  which  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  22d  of  May  in  that  year  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin.  On  the  return  of  the  ex- 
pedition Dr.  Kane  publi^ed  'The  United  States 
Grinnell  Ejtpedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  —  a  Personal  Narrative'  On  the 
31st  of  May  18S3.  the  Advance  alone,  under  Dr. 
Kane's  conunand,  sailed  again  from  New  York 
to  resume  the  search,  and  proceeding  np  Baffin's 
Bay  and  through  Smith's  Strait,  reached  lat. 
78'^  43'  N.  Here  the  A^dvance  remained  frozen 
up  for  21  months,  and  was  finally  abandoned 
because  provisions  were  becoming  scarce  and 
scurvy  and  other  diseases  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  object  now  was  to  reach  the 
Danish  settlements  in  Greenland,  about  1,300 
miles  distant.  This  long  and  perilous  journey, 
partly  in  boats  and  partly  in  sledges,  was  ac- 
complished, after  10  weeks  of  severe  privation, 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  man.  and  that  by  an 
accident.  In  1856  Dr.  Kane  published  'The  Sec- 
ond Grinnell    Expedition,'    and  was  awarded  - 
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eold  medals  from  Consreu,'  tlic  New  York 
^gUlature  and  tbe  Royal  Get^rai^ical  Society. 
Codsult  Elder,  'Bioeraphy  of  Elisha  Kent 
Kane'  (1857);  Grce^,  'American  Explorers' 
(1894). 

KANB,  Tohtt  KintzinEi  American  jurist:  b. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  16  May  179S;  d.  Philadelphia. 
Pa..  21  Feb.  1858.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1814,  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  1817, 
entered  practice  in  Philadelphia,  was  elected  to 
tbe  Pennsylvania  legislature  as  a  Federalist  in 
1823,  later  became  a  Democrat,  and  supported 
Jackson  in  the  canvass  of  1828.  In  1845  he 
became  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1846  United  States  district  ju&e  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1856  president  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  He  won  distinction  by  his 
legal  attainments  and  his  decisions  in  patent  and 
adiniralty  law,  but  his  commitment  of  Passmore 
Williamson  for  contempt  of  court  in  an  action 
under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  attacked  by 
the  Abolitionists. 

KANE,  Piul,  Canadian  artist:  b.  Toronto, 
1810;  d.  1871.  He  received  his  early  art  educa- 
tion at  UM>er  Canada  College,  and  was  in- 
spired with  the  ambition  to  depict  the  Indians. 
After  spending  some  years  in  the  United  States, 
he  went  to  Europe  in  1841,  studied  art  in  Italy, 
and  returned  to  Toronto  in  1845.  He  made  a 
transcontinental  journey  in  1846-47,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  visited  many  of  the  western 
tribes,  and  brotu^t  back  with  him  some  hun- 
dred sketches  ot  great  ethnol<^ca]  value,  and 
developed  later  into  an  important  series  of 
paintines  of  Indian  life  and  western  scenery. 
In  1859  he  published  the  literar>^  result  of  his 
travels,  'Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among  the 
Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,*  illustrated 
by  his  own  sketches. 

KANE,  Sir  Robert  John,  Irish  chemist: 
b.  Dublin.  Ireland.  24  Sept.  1809;  d.  there.  16 
Feb.    1890.    He  was  educated  for  th:  meilical 

8rofession  and  in  1832  became  a  member  of  the 
Loyal  Irish  Academy.  In  the  same  year  he 
founded  the  Dublin  Jonmai  of  Medical  Science 
and  was  its  editor  for  two  years.  From  1834 
to  1837  he  was  professor  ot  natural  philosophy 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Socie^;  in  1846  originated 
the  Museum  of  Industry  in  Ireland.  He  was 
knighted  the  same  year,  was  president  of 
Queen's  College,  Cork,  for  several  years  prior 
to  his  rest^fnation  in  1873,  and  in  1876  was 
elected  president  of  the  Renal  Irish  Academy. 
He  wrote  'Elements  of  Chemistry'  (1842)  ; 
'Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland'  (1884),  etc 
KANE,  Pa.,  borou^  in  McKean  CounQr, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  tLe  Pennsylvania  and 
other  railroads,  95  miles  southeast  of  Erie,  175 
miles  north  of  Pittsburgh  and  122  miles  from 
Buffalo.  There  are  here  several  of  the  largest 
window  glass  factories  in  the  world,  plate  glass 
and  bottle  factories,  lumber-mills,  wooden-ware 
factories,  saws,  cutlery,  screen  doors  and  win- 
dow factories  and  other  flourishing  industries. 
There  are  extensive  natural  gas  and  oil  wells 
and  deposits  of  silica  in  the  surrounding  coiui' 
try  which  are  of  great  commercial  benefit  to  the 
town.  On  account  of  its  elevation  of  2,200  feet, 
Kane  is  an  attractive  summer  resort,  with  good 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds  in  the  vicinity. 
It  was  first  settled  in  1859  and  became  a 
borou^  in   1887.    The  government  is  vested 


KANEKO,  kS'ni-kS  (Viscotrtrr)  Kentuo, 
Japanese  statesman :  b.  Fuknoka,  1853.  He 
came  of  an  old  Samurai  family,  and  received 
foreign  education  in  the  United  States,  being 
graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1878.  He  began  his  career  as  a  professor  in 
the  school  that  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Toldo 
Imperial  University.  In  1885  he  became  private 
secretary  to  Prince  Ito,  then  Premier  of  Japan; 
was  sent  abroad  for  toe  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing constitutional  systems ;  served  as  president 
of  the  Privy  Council  (1888-90),  and  chief  secre- 
tary of  die  House  of  Peers,  1890.  Two  i^ears 
later,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Law  Conference  in  Switzerland.  He  was  vice- 
minister  for  agriculture  and  commerce  in 
1894;  minister  ot  the  same  department  in  1898^ 
and  in  1900  Minister  of  Justice.  During  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-05)  he  was  non- 
oSdal  representative  of  his  government  in  this 
cotmtry,  and  a  powerful  factor  in  effecting  the 
peace  negotiations  at  Portsmouth.  In  1890 
Kaneko  was  made  baron,  after  the  war,  was 
created  viscotmt,  and  appointed  Privy  Coun- 
dltor. 

K'ANG-HI,  or  KANQ-H5I,  the  sec- 
ond emperor  of  the  Ta  Tsinc  dvnasty  estab- 
lished in  (Una  by  the  Manchu  Tartars:  b.  1655; 
d.  1722.  He  began  to  reign  in  1661,  under  a 
regencv  and  assumed  the  reigns  ot  government 
in  1669,  when  only  14  years  ot  age.  When  he 
was  19  he  i/as  forced  to  face  a  rebellion  of  the 
Chinese  under  Wu  San-Kuei,  which  spread 
throucrhout  the  whole  vast  empire.  But  K'ang- 
Hi  struggled  against  many  very  great  difficulties 
and  was  final^  successful  in  restoring  the 
country  to  order  and  in  even  extending  his  au- 
thority to  Khokand,  Badakhshan  and  Thibet. 
He  proceeded  to  consolidate  his  power  bv  in- 
creasing the  number  of  provinces  to  18  and  ex- 
tending his  dominion  most  intimatelv  over  each 
of  them.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  welcomed  by 
him,  contributed  to  his  victories  by  supplving 
him  with  the  most  modern  cannon  and  arms 
then  in  use  in  Europe,  and  to  the  sdentigc 
glories  of  his  court  by  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar  (1669),  the  taking  of  acomplete  census 
and  the  surveyinji:  of  the  whole  empire.  Under 
these  and  other  influences  K'ang-Hi  became  a 
great  and  consistent  patron  of  art  and  litera- 
ture. In  this  field  his  enerf^es,  very  active  at 
court,  extended  to  other  liteiarr  centres  of  the 
empire.  So  strong  became  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits  that  Christianity  was  oflidally  rec- 
o^ized  in  \(ffZ.  A  break,  however,  occurred 
with  Rome  in  1698,  when  the  Pope  decided 
against  ancestor  worship  to  which  the  emperor 
clung  tenaciously  as  a  vital  part  not  on^  of 
his  religious  faith  bnt  also  ot  his  familv  creed. 
Tbe  breech  between  the  emperor  ana  Rome 
continued  to  widen  until  finally  the  former  is- 
sued an  edict  banishing  from  the  country  all 
the  Christian  missionanes  who  dared  to  differ 
from  his  own  expressed  opinion  on  these  or 
other  matters.  Among  the  literary  activities 
patronized  by  K'ang-Hi  and  supervised  by  him 
were  the  great  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Cbmese; 
a  concordance  to  all  Chinese  literature  ('Pei- 
Wen-Yun-Foo' )  in  110  large  volumes;  two 
great  encyclopedias,  the  largest  of  which  (the 
<Ku-Kin  T'oo  Shu-Tseih-CSing>)   consists  of, 
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over  5,000  volumes.  For  this  latter  vast  under- 
takJDg  movable  copper  type  was  used.  These, 
thou^  the  most  notable,  were  only  a  few  of  his 
maiy  art  and  literary  activities.  He  encour- 
agea  commerce  with  foreigners  and  granted 
permisGion  to  the  East  India  Company  to  es- 
tablish an  agency  in  China  (1677).  Consult 
Giles,  'China  and  the  Mancbus*  (Cambridge 
1912)  ;  Remusat,  •Nouvelles  Melanges  asiatique' 
(Paris  1829). 

K'ANG'WA,  kane'wa',  or  KANG-HOA 
(Japanese  at  the  river  moutb),  an  bland  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Han  River,  Korea. 
From  a  military  point  of  view  it  is  held  to  be  of 
great  importance,  guarding  as  it  does  the 
waterway  to  Seoul,  the  capital.  Modern  war- 
'     !:  methods  have  rendered  it  of  much  less 


of  refue«  of  the  court  in  times  of  extreme 
danger  due  to  the  many  invasions  suffered  by 
the  country.  During  the  independence  of 
Korea  it  formed  the  place  of  deposit  (in 
duplicate)  of  the  archives  of  the  government, 
which  were  kept  in  a  strongly  fortified  Budd- 
hist monastery  and  jifuarded  by  clerical  militia. 
So  strong  was  this  place  that  the  French,  who 
had  captured  K'ang-wa,  under  Admiral  Rose, 
were  unable  to  take  the  island  by  storm  ano 
suffered  a  severe  defeat  andgreat  loss  thou^ 
it  was  defended  by  only  5,000  Koreans,  five 
years  later,  however,  the  American  Admiral 
John  Rudgers,  whose  survey  boats  of  the 
United  Stales  squadron  then  in  Korean  waterSj 
had  been  fired  upon,  landed  a  force  commanded 
by  Winficld  Scott  Schley  and  captured  all  five 
of  the  forts.  In  September  1875,  the  Japanese, 
under  similar  conditions,  stormed  the  place  and 
dictated  a  treaty  of  peace.  Naturally,  being  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  life  oi  the  court 
and  the  nation,  K'an^-Wa  and  the  immediate 
neighborhood  are  rich  in  historical  and  other 
monuments.  Consult  Griffis,  W.  E.,  'Corea, 
the  Hermit  Nation'  (New  York  1911);  Ham- 
ilton, 'Korea'   (New  York  1907). 

K'ANG-YU-WBI,  kiing'  yoo'wii'  Chinese 
scholar  and  reformer:  b.  Canton,  18S8.  Com- 
ing under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  he 
became  greatly  interested  in  western  civiliiation 
which  he  studied  deeply.  This  led  him  to  be- 
come the  leader  of  the  Reform  party  in  Clhin:^ 
His  influence  spread  to  all  the  provinces  where 
it  was  especially  strong  in  the  schools  of  higher 
learning.  This  brought  him  to  the  attention 
of  the  court  and  he  became  the  chief  adviser 
of  the  emperor  and  the  very  spirit  of  the  re- 
form movement  of  1898,  the  failure  of  which 
forced  K'anjf  into  exile.  Wandering  about 
from  Hongkong,  to  Singapore  and  other  rrfaces 
in  the  east  he  organized  the  "Pao  Huang  Hwei* 
or  Empire  Reform  Society,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  modernize  China.  It  was  ex- 
tended to  England,  America  and  wherever 
Chinese  were  in  strength,  and  played  avery  con- 
siderable part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  establishment  of  the  republic  (1911). 
K'ang  Yu-Wei  and  his  associates  had  a  power- 
ful influence  in  Republican  China,  especially  in 
1913.  Among  his  published  works  are  a  'New 
Commeniary  on  the  Chinese  Classics,'  and 
'Modem  Japan.' 

KANGAROO,  an  Australian  marsupial  of 
the  family  Macropodida.    The  word  is  derived 


from  a  native  name  of  the  giant  kangaroo. 
The  Macropodida  are  readilj;  distinguished 
from  other  marsupials  by  their  shape.  The 
head  is  ^mall,  with  large  mule-like  ears ;  the 
neck  slender,  the  trunk  narrow  before  and  very 
massive  behind;  the  fore  limbs  small  and  weak 
with  five  toes  and  used  chiefly  as  hands;  the 
hind  hmbs  long,  extremely  powerful,  four-toed 
and  serving  as  the  chief  organs  of  locomotion ; 
and  the  tail  thick,  heavy  and  muscular,  serving 
to  support  the  body,  in  combination  with  the 
hind  legs  as  on  a  tnpod.  The  dentition  is  note- 
worthy, having  a  somewhat  rodent-like  appear- 
ance. There  are  three  pairs  of  incisors  above, 
presenting  a  sharp  cutting  edge  which  the  sin- 
gle pair  of  lower  incisors  passes  like  the  blade 
of  a  shears.  The  molars  are  flat-crowned.  The 
kangaroos  are  strictly  vegetarian,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia represent  the  deer,  antelopes  and  hares 
of  other  regions.  About  50  species  belonging  to 
12  or  15  genera  have  been  described  from  Aus- 
tralia and  the  neighboring  islands.  The  giant 
kangaroo  (Macropus  giganleKs),  the  largest,  is 
fretjuenlly  exhibited  in  zoological  gardens. 
This,  the  first  of  the  kangaroos  known  to  white 
men,  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  during 
his  exploring  voyage  in  1770,  and  was  described 
under  the  name  Didelphys  ^igantea  from  speci- 
mens brought  home  by  him.  When  standing 
erect  in  the  attitude  of  scenting  danger  it  is 
nearly  as  tall  as  a  man,  and  when  in  full  flight 
propels  itself  by  bounds  of  12  to  IS  feet.  It 
often  gathers  into  large  bands,  or  did  so  form- 
erly, when  more  abundant.  On  account  of  its 
destructiveness  to  herbage  on  the  sheep-ranges, 
as  well  as  for  sport,  it  is  much  hunted  by  the 
colonists,  a  favorite  method  being  coursing. 
When  brought  to  bay  by  the  hounds  it  proves 
no  mean  anta^nist,  and  frequently  kills  a  dog 
by  seizing  it  in  its  arms  and  ripping  it  open 
with  the  great  hind  toe.  As  in  otner  kangaroos 
the  hind  feet  have  a  peculiar  structure;  the 
fourth  toe  is  enormously  developed  anti  fur- 
nishes almost  the  sole  support;  the  fifth  is  of 
moderate  size;  in  sharp  contrast  the  second  and 
.,     _,  ,  third   toes  are  minute,   slender  and  bound  lo- 

*"j.*-""'*"  gcther  so  that  only  their  sharp  claws  project 
1858.  Com-  from  the  skin,  their  only  function  being  to 
lairtnanpi  Ytr  ^omb  and  clcanse  the  fur.  The  one  or  two 
young  are  bom  in  an  exceedingly  helpless  state, 
and  after  being  placed  in  the  pouch  of  the 
female  remain  attached  by  their  mouths  to  the 
nipples  for  several  weeks  or  months ;  at  first 
they  are  quite  incapable  of  sucking,  and  the 
milk  is  injected  into  their  mouths  bv  the  period- 
ical contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  mammary 
glands.  Even  after  they  are  able  to  run  about, 
they  return  to  the  mother's  pouch  for  temporary 
rest  and  shelter,  Closelv  related  are  the  red 
kangaroo  {M.  rufus)  and  other  species  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains,  and  the  numerous  species  of 
large  and  small  wallabies  or  brush-kangaroos, 
some  of  which  inhabit  New  Britain  and  New 
Guinea,  as  well  as  Australia.  The  genus  Den- 
drolagvs  includes  the  arboreal  tree-kangaroos. 
The  large  rock-kangaroos  (genus  Petrogale) 
dwell  among  rocks,  leaping  about  them  wioi 
great  agility  and  using  their  long  tails  like  a 
balancing-pole.  The  rat-kangaroos  (sub-family 
Polorina)  are  a  small  group  of  species  some- 
what resembling  rats  and  rabbits  in  size  and 
habits.  Thev  are  nocturnal  and  obtain  their  food 
largely  by  digging  roots.  Fossil  forms  are  ex- 
humed from  the  Pleistocene  rocks  of  Austrmlia 
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very  sinnlar  to  modem  genera,  but  tame  of 
the  older  ones  were  muck  Urger  than  any  ex- 
isting species.  Consult  Waterhouse,  'Nat.  Hist, 
of  the  Mammalia'  (London  1846) ;  Gould, 
'Monograph  of  the  Macropodidx'  (London 
1841):  and  'Mammals  of  Australia*  (London 
1863):  Flower  and  Lydekker,  'Mammals  Liv- 
ing and  Extinct'  (London  1891):  Ingersoll, 
<Dfc  of  Mammals'  (New  York  1906),  and 
systematic  works, 

KANGAROO  GRASS  (Anlhulnria  cUi- 
ala),  an  Australian  fodder  grass  cultivated 
there  and  in  India  where  it  is  highly  esteemed. 
It,  like  all  its  family,  is  very  nutritious  and 
attords  excellent  pasture,  the  plant  growing 
not  only  high  but  thick. 

KANGAROO-RAT,  a  small  and  pretty 
jerboa-like  rpdenr  of  the  southwestern 
United   States.     It   has   very    lone   and  strong 


gions,  dwells  in  extensive  burrows  of  ii 
own  digging,  and  feeds  mainly  upon  snn- 
flower-seeds,  great  quantities  of  wnich  are 
stored  up  for  winter  use,  when  the  burrows  are 
warmly  furnished  viith  grass.  It  belongs  to 
the  p6ckei-mouse  family  {Meter omyida'i  and  is 
named  Perodipvs  ordi  by  systematists.  Consult 
Stone  and  Cram,  'American  Animals'  (1902), 
tCangarcMD-mice  are  smaller  American 
rodents  of  the  genus  Perognatkus.  See  Pocxet- 

KANITZ,  ki'nits,  Felix  Phillip,  Hunga- 
rian archaeologist  and  ethnologist :  b.  Buda- 
pest, 1829;  d.  1904,  Well  educated  and  pos- 
sessing private  means,  he  traveled  through  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  France  and  Ital^  and  the  south 
Slavic  countries,  devoting  Ui  time  and  atten- 
tion, for  the  most  part,  to  the  study  of  the 
archxology,  art  and  ethnology  of  these  coun- 
tries. Finding  his  greatest  interest,  in  these 
studies,  in  Albania,  Herzcpovinia.  Serbia  and 
Bulgaria,  he  deliberately  determined  to  con- 
centrate his  studies  and  investigations  on  these 
countries.  Among  his  published  works  are 
•Die  romischen  Funde  in  Serbien'  (1861); 
'Serbiens  byzantinische  Monumenie'  (1862) ; 
*  Reise  in  Sndserbian  und  Nordbulaarien  * 
(1868);  'SerHen'  (1868);  'Donau-Bulgarien 
und  der  Balkan'  (1882);  'Katechismus  der 
Omamentik'  (1896)  ;  'Romische  Sludien  in 
Serbien'  (1892). 

KANKAKEE,  kin-ka-ke'.  III.,  dty,  county- 
seat  of  Kankakee  County;  on  the  Kankakee 
River,  and  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Cleveland,  Cindnnali,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
and  other  railroads,  about  133  miles  northeast 
of  Springfield  and  56  miles  south  of  Chicago. 
It  was  settled  in  1850  and  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1854,  The  water  power  of  the  Kankakee 
River  is  exlen^ve  at  Kankakee,  and  as  a  result 
the  city  is  largely  en^ged  in  manufacturing, 
and  the  water  power  is  also  used  for  electric- 
lighting  plants  and  electric  tramways.  It  is 
situated  in  an  excellent  agricultural  region, 
and  its  good  railroad  facilities  make  it  an  im- 
portant commercial  centre  for  a  large  extent  of 
country.  The  chief  industrial  establishments 
are  agricultural  implement  works,  piano  fac- 
tories, furniture  factories,  knittine  works,  sew- 
ing machines  and  stone  quarries.  Some  of  the 
other  manufactures  are  starch,  flour,  wagons, 
bricks,  tiles,  nails,  foundry  products,  mattresses. 


cigars,  some  dairy  products.  The  churches  are 
two  Methodist  Episcopal,  one  Presbyterian, 
four  Roman  Catholic,  one  Lutheran,  one  Ger- 
man Methodist,  one  Reformed  Lutheran,  one 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  and  one  Christian 
Science,  The  educational  institutions  are  the 
public  and  parish  schools.  Saint  Joseph's  Semi- 
nary, a  Conservatory  of  Music  and  in  Bour- 
bonnais  Grove,  a  suburb  of  the  city.  Saint  Via- 
teur's  College  and  Notre  Dame  Academy.  It 
has  the  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  Insane  and 
the  Emergency  Hospital,  a  public  library,  the 
Y,  M.  C  A,  building,  and  the  city  buildings. 
There  are  two  national  banks  and  two  savings 
banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  over  $300,000. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  who 
holds  otfice  two  years,  and  a  council  of  10  mem- 
bers, one-half  of  whom  are  elected  each  year. 
The  council  elects  the  administrative  officials 
and  the  health  and  local  improvement  boards. 
Pop.  14.150, 

KANKAKEE,  a  river  of  northern  Illinois, 
which  has  its  rise  in  English  Lake,  Starke 
County,  in  northern  Indiana,  flows  west  and 
southwest  and  enters  Kankakee  County  in 
Illinois.  From  where  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  IroQuois  from  the  south,  the  course 
changes  to  the  northwest  until  it  enters  Grimdy 
County,  where  it  unites  with  the  Des  Plaines 
River  and  forms  the  Illinois,  Consult  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist 
of  Indiana  (1898.  pp.  55-65). 

KANNEGIESER,  kin'ne-ge'sSr,  Karl 
Friedrich  Ludwig,  German  author  and  critic: 
b.  Wendemark,  1781;  d.  1861.  Educated  at 
Halle,  he  was  a  teacher  from  1807-43.  He 
wrote  spirited  lyrics  and  successful  dramas ; 
but  much  of  his  literaiy  activity  was  given  to 
translations  from  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages. Among  these  are  the  'Divina  Com- 
media* ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (1808) ; 
Dante's  lyrics  (1842);  Horace's  'Odes';  and 
selections  from  the  works  of  Byron,  Anacreon, 
Sappho,  Chaucer  and  Scott.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  skilful  and  extensive  of  the  interpreters 
of  'he  works  of  Goethe. 

KANO,  ka-n5',  in  the  British  protectorate 
of  northern  Nigeria,  (I)  the  chief  town  and  a 
province  of  the  extensive  Sudanese  sultanate 
annexed  by  Great  Britain  in  1903.  Kano  is  the 
point  of  convergence  of  many  caravan  routes 
and  is  the  principal  market  and  centre  of  trade 
for  the  interior  of  Africa.  Leather  and  cotton 
goods  are  extensively  manufactured  and  dye- 
ing is  carried  on.  On  account  of  its  industries 
Kano  has  been  called  the  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham combined  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
The  annual  attendance  of  the  market  at  Kano 
exceeds  1,000,000  persons  from  all  parts  of 
Africa;  Morrell  estimates  the  attendance  as 
twice  as  large.  The  market  is  held  daily 
throughout  the  year  and  is  believed  to  have  ex- 
■       ■         this  place  for  over   1.000  years.     Sign 


language  is  largely  used  by  toe  heterogeneous 
crowd  in  making  bargains.  In  addition  to  native 
wares  and  produce,  such  as  ivory  and  ostrich 


fealhers,  European  merchandise  and  at 

are  on  sale.  The  objectionable  feature  of  the 
old  market  was  the  trade  in  slaves,  but  that 
has  disappeared  under  British  rule.  The  wall 
surrounding  Kano  is  11  miles  in  circumference, 
is  40  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  from  40  to  SO 
feet    in    height.     The    houses    are   chieflji.  of 
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adobe  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  clean.  Kano 
was  occupied  by  a  British  punitive  expedition 
in  1903.  Pop.  about  100,000.  (2)  The  province 
of  Kano  has  an  area  of  31,0IX)  square  miles, 
and    a    papulation    of    2,250,000.      See    also 

SOKOTO. 

KANSA,  or  KAW,  Idn'O,  H.  a  Siouau 
tribe,  formerly  living  on  the  lower  Kansas 
River  in  Kansas.    See  Kaw. 

KANSAS,  the  2lEt  State  admitted  into  the 
Union,  has  been  an  Iniportani  pivot  in  Ameri- 
can faistoiy  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The 
activities  and  achievements  incident  to  its  for- 
mation and  development  caused  George  Ban- 
croft, the  historian,  to  designate  Kansas  as 
•the  miracle  of  the  age,"  Exclwjive  of  Alaska, 
and  the  island  possessions  recently  acquired, 
Kansas  is  the  geographical  centre  of  the  United 
States,  nfiich  fact  inspired  Senator  Ingalls' 
characteristic  simile:  "Kansas  is  the  navel  of 
tht  Nation.*  The  name  of  the  State  is  derived 
from  the  Sioux  Indian  word  *Kanza,'  mean- 
ing 'swift  wind"  or  •smoky  wind,"  the  latter 
significance  being  associated  with  an  early 
period  when  prairie  fires  raged  over  the  plains. 
In  the  heginning  Kansas  was  referred  to  as  the 
■Sunflower  State,'  on  account  of  the  rank 
growth  of  that  plant  on  the  unbroken  sod,  but 
ttuj  disiinciion  no  longer  applies  because  the 
sunflower  is  now  a  cultivated  rather  than  a 
voluntary  product.  Another  designation  is  the 
•J'ayhawker  State,'  derived  from  a  marauding 
bird  indigenous  to  tlie  locality.  This  nickname 
is  perpetuated  in  the  college  yell  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  "Rock- Chalk- J ay-hawk-K-U.' 
The  motto  of  the  State  is  Ad  Astra  per  Aspera, 
and  its  meaning  exemplifies  the  State's  history 
•—"Through  difficulties  to  the  stars.*  The 
State  is  situated  in  latitude  37°  to  40°  N.,  long. 
94°  40'  to  102°  W, ;  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Nebraska,  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  Mis- 
souri, on  the  south  by  Oklahoma,  and  on  the 
west  by  Colorado. 

Topography. — Although  a  part  of  the  great 
plains  which  form  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  physical  char^ter  of  the 
Kansas  country  is  best  described  as  rolling 
prairie.  There  are  no  mountains,  and  no 
marshes.  The  altitude  varies  from  750  feet  in 
the  eastern  to  4,000  feet  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  The  bulk  of  the  land  is  tillable,  but 
crops  arc  uncertain  in  the  western  third  of  the 
State  on  account  of  deficient  rainfall.  In  this 
deficient  area  the  vast  stretches  of  prairie  are 
largely  used  for  grazing  purposes.  The  rivers 
are  the  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Republican,  Smoky 
Hill.  Solomon,  Saline,  Neosho  and  Verdigris 
—  none  of  them  navigable.  There  are  numerou.s 
smaller  streams,  giving  abundant  water  and 
drainage  in  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  State. 
The  land  area  comprises  82,080  square  miles 
{52,531,200  acres),  extending  408  miles  from 
cast  to  west  and  207  miles  from  north  to  south. 

Climate.— The  climate  is  mild,  the  great 
proportion  of  the  days  being  fair  and  sunny. 
In  summer  the  temperature  ranges  from  80° 
to  100°,  with  cool  nights,  and  dry,  pure  air. 
In  winter  it  rarely  falls  below  lero.  The  vio- 
lent winds  of  winter  and  spring,  known  to  the 
early  settlers,  have  been  greatly  mitigated  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  planting  of 


Hincnl  RMOorces^  Thoe  consist  prin- 
cipally of  coal,  line,  lead,  natural  gas,  petro- 
leum, cement  and  gypsQm.  With  the  exception 
of  the  three  last-named  commodities  the  mining 
industry  is  chiefly  located  in  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  State,  embracing  the  counties  of 
Cherokee,  Crawford,  Labette,  Bourbon,  Mont' 
gomery,  Chautauqua,  Neosho  and  Allen.  Ex- 
tensive mines  of  coal  are  also  found  in  Leaven- 
worth and  Osage  counties.  The  principal  salt 
mines  are  in  Reno  County,  and  there  are  limited 
mines  in  Ellsworth,  Harper,  Kingman  and  Rice 
cotinties.  Building  stone  of  excellent  quality  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Under- 
lying the  surface  of  Kansas  are  the  three  com- 
mon formations  known  as  the  Carboniferous, 
Triassic  and  Cretaceous  systems,  running  from 
north  to  south,  and  dividing;  the  State  into 
three  belts  of  nearly  equal  extent.  In  the  year 
1914  the  values  of  the  mineral  products  of 
Kansas  were:  Coal,  $11,238,253;  brick  and  tile, 
$1,905,961;  salt.  $924,550;  stone,  $825,607;  lead, 
$194,043;  zinc,  $2,338,796;  gypsum,  $308,308; 
cement,  $3,180,669;  natural  gas,  $3340,025;  pe- 
troleum. $2/433,0741  total,  $26^69,286. 

Kansas  now  ranks  ninth  among  the  Stales 
in  the  production  of  petroletmi,  her  output  for 
1916  being  estimated  at  7,500,000  barrels.  New 
fields  recently  developed  in  Butler  County  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  more  than  35,000  barrels, 
from  upward  of  600  producing  wells.  Addi- 
tional development  is  in  progress  in  other  parts 
of  the  State,  both  in  oil  and  gas.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1916  there  were  more  than  3,500 
wells  in  active  operation  and  fully  300,000  acres 
of  oil  lands  under  lease. 

Agricnltnn  and  Stock-raiiiDg, —  The  yields 
and  values  of  the  crops  and  products  for  the 
year  1917  were: 
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NuuBEBs  AND  Values  op  Live  Stock. 

Number  Value 

Honea 1,048.  Ti3  StlS.U^.MO 

Mulcj  and  UMS 271,254  36.019.290 

UUkoon 580.21  J  «J, 515. 915 

Other  cactle 2.337.S92  lie. 879. 600 

Sb«p 180.877  1.989.647 

Swmc 1.356. T03  27,812.411 

IbMl  value  of  livolock t352.A6t.883 


Kansas  ranks  hieh  in  the  production  of 
fruits,  the  horticultural  products  for  (he  year 
1916  agBregated  a  value  of  $2,251,434.  The 
State  is  also  a  leading  one  in  the  growth  of 
nursery  sEodc. 

■nmber.— The  forest  tracts  of  the  State 
are  of  limited  extent,  mostly  confined  to  the 
intervals  of  the  larger  streams.  In  these  are 
found  elm,  oalc.  black  walniil,  hickory,  syca- 
more, Cottonwood,  catalpa  and  basswood,  none 
of  them  in  sufitcient  quantity  to  supply  build- 
ini;  or  manufaclurin);  materia!,  but  affording  a 
considerable  amount  of  fuel.  I>uring  the  past 
year  most  of  the  walnut  trees  were  utilized  by 
the  government  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
slocks  for  the  use  of  the  American  army. 

Animala. —  Formerly  the  Kansas  plains 
swarmed  with  buffalo,  elk,  deer  and  antelope, 
making  a  vast  hunting-ground.  All  of  these 
have  disappeared  with  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  are  now  found  only  in  parks. 

The  prairie  chicken,  quail,  wild  'turkey,  wild 
goose,  squirrel  and  other  small  game,  together 
with  many  varieties  of  birds,  still  are  to  be 

Manufactures. —  Kansas  is  an  agricultural 
rather  than  a  manufacturing  State,  The  nat- 
ural resources  for  manufacturing  are  limited, 
there  being  no  timber  lands  of  consequence, 
and  no  deposits  of  iron.  The  principal  manu- 
facturing is  represented  by  the  flour  milling  and 
meat  packini;  industries.  New  establishments 
such  as  brick  plants,  foundries,  car  shops  and 
glass  factories,  have  recently  been  attracted 
to  th£  State  by  reason  of  the  abundant  supply 
of  natural  iras  for  fuel.  The  government  cen- 
sus report  for  the  year  1914  gives  this  sum- 
tnary  for  Kansas:  Niunber  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  3,136;  value  of  products,  $323,- 
234,000;  capita!. $163,790,000;  salaried  employees. 
7.526;  salaries  paid,  $9,013,000;  wage  earners, 
41,259;  wages,  $25,970,000;  cost  of  materials, 
$361,148,000. 

Banking.— There  are  1,0*3  State  and  pri- 
vate batUcs  and  trust  companies  in  Kansas, 
with  deposits  amounting  to  $266,290,140;  and 
236  national  banks,  with  deposits  amounting  to 
$179,700,000;   total   deposits,   $445,990,140. 

Wealth    and   Property   Valuca With    a 

per  capita  wealth  of  $2,652,  Kansas  ranks 
eleventh  in  the  list  of  States,  coming  between 
Illinois  and  New  York,  The  aggregate  value 
of  all  property  in  Kansas  is  $4,581,091,918.  in- 
clusive of  property  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
values  of  property  as  assessed  for  taxation  are : 
Lands  and  improvements.  $1,447,882,799;  lots 
and  improvements,  $457,924,219;  personal  prop- 
erty, $635,283,766;  public  service  corporations, 
$439,803,853;  total  taxable  wealth.  $2,980,894.- 
637.     Kansas  has  no  State  bonded  indebtedness. 

Railroads.— The  total  mileage  of  railway 
tracks  operated  in  Kansas  is  9,572.  The  prom- 
inent lines   and  systems  are   Atchison,  Topeka 


and  Santa  Fe,  Union  Pacific,  Chicago,  Bodt 
Island  and  Pacific.  Missouri  Pacific,  Saint  Louis 
and  San  Francisco,  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas.  The  gross  earnings  of  all  Kansas  rail- 
roads for  the  year  1916  were  $87,885,658.  No 
statistics  of  the  roads  are  available  for  the 
period  in  which  they  have  !>een  under  Federal 
control. 

Bducatiott.— The  hidier  institutions  of 
learning  maintained  by  the  State  are  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  Slate  Agricultural  College, 
Emporia  Normal  School,  Hays  Normal  School, 
Pittsburg  Normal  School  and  the  Kansas 
School  of  Mines.  Weir  City.  These  are  man- 
aged by  a  single  board  of  administration,  which 
also  has  charge  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf.  The  public  schools  proper  are  under 
the  direction  of  a  Stale  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  a  State  Bgard  of  Edu- 
cation. In  1897  the  legislature  prescribed  Slate 
uniformity  of  school  hooks,  fixed  the  subjects 
and  established  prices.  In  1913  provision  was 
made  for  the  State  publication  and  dislributioit 
of  such  books,  and  a  Slate  School  Book  Com- 
mission was  created.  It  is  estimated  that 
1,000,000  school  textbooks  were  printed  by 
the  State  during  the  year  1917.  There  are 
8,636  school  districts  in  Kansas ;  school  popu- 
lation, 507,601 ;  enrollment,  3SM,823 ;  average  at- 
tendance, 306,892;  number  of  teachers  em- 
P'  ytd,  15,009;  annual  cost  of  public  schools, 
,573,540;  value  of  public  school  buildings. 
,927,740.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the 
State,  2.2,  is  smaller  than  that  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union  excepting  Iowa,  1.7, 
Nebraska  1.9  and  Oregon  1.9. 

The  colleges  in  the  State  are  Baker  Uni- 
versity, Baldwin;  Bethany,  Lindsborg;  Bethel, 
Newton;  Campbell.  Holton;  Cooper,  Steriii^; 
Emporia,  Emporia ;  Fairmount.  Wichita ; 
Friends,  Wichita;  Highland  University,  High- 
land; Kansas  City  University,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas ;  Kansas  Wesleyan,  Salina ;  Midland, 
Atchison;  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa;  Sisters 
of  Bethanj;.  Topcka;  Southwestern.  Winfield; 
State  Agricultural,  Manhaltan;  Saint  Bene- 
dict's, Atchison;  Saint  John's,  Salina;  Saint 
Mary's,  Saint  Marys ;  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence ;  Washburn,  Topeka. 

Religion.— A  careful  estimate  shows  the 
religious  population  to  be  475.000.  All  of  the 
denominations  are  represented,  the  Methodist 
being  the  largest  numerically,  followed  in  order 
by  the  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  Dis- 
aple,  Presbyterian,  United  Breihern,  Congre- 
gational, Friends,  African  M.  E.  and  Evan- 
gelical Association.  The  moral  standard  of  the 
population  is  very  high,  Kansas  being  one  of 
the  first  States  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  its 
constitution  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  State  has 
also  taken  the  lead  in  the  adoption  of  many 
laws  for  safeguarding  the  public  health  and 
for  the  promotion  of  civic  betterment. 

ChariUble  and  Penal  Inatitntiona.— The 
State  institutions  of  this  class  and  the  ntimlwr 
of  inmates  of  each  are:  Insane  Hospital,  To- 
peka (1,550);  Insane  Hospital,  Osawalomie 
(1,363):  lnsan«  Hospital,  Lamed  (102);.  Epi- 
leptic Hospital,  Parsons  (523);  Home  for 
FeeWe-Minded  Children,  Winfietd  (627) ; 
Sanatorium  for  Tuberculosis.  Norton  (23) ; 
Orphans'    Home,    Atchison    -(1S7);    Sal4icn'        . 
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Home,  Dodge  Qty  (650) ;  Deaf  and  Dumb 
School,  Olafhe  (267)  ;  Blind  Asylum,  Kansas 
Cty  (SS) ;  Mother  Bickerdyke  Home  for  Sol- 
diers' Widows,  Ellsworth  (87);  Stale  Peni- 
tentiary, Lansing  (841);  Industrial  Reforma- 
tory, Hutchinson  (420)  ;  Industrial  School 
(girls),  Beloit  (152)  ;  Reform  School  (boys), 
Topeka  (251).  The  Federal  government  main- 
tains a  military  prison  and  a  branch  of  the 
National  Soldiers    Home  at  Leavenworth. 

Newipapers  and  Libraries. —  Kansas  has 
727  newspapers,  inclusive  of  45  dailies,  565 
weeklies,  2  semi-weeklies,  98  monthlies,  9  semi- 
monthlies, 8  quarterlies.  Of  public,  institu- 
tional and  college  libraries  there  are  193,  with 
a  total  of  1,244,794  volumes.  Incomitlete  re- 
ports from  6,638  public  school  libraries  increase 
this  total  by  669,821  volumes.  There  are  58 
C^rnegie-built  libraries  in  the  State,  valued  at 
1957,700,  and  32  publicly-built  libraries,  valued 
at  $1,076,350;  total  valuation  of  these  buildings, 
$2,034,050. 

Sarly  Hiitory. — As  early  as  1S41  Francisco 
de  Coronado,  commanding  a  Spanish  expedi- 
tion, marched  across  the  plains  which  are  now 
a  part  of  the  State,  and  there  are  evidences  of 
French  and  Spanish  adventures  in  subsequent 
years.  French  fur  traders  from  Louisiana  and 
Canada  were  in  the  country  in  170O,  In  1719 
Du  Tissenet,  a  French  explorer,  visited  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri,  and  he  was  followed 
t^  Spaniards  from  Santa  Fe,  who  came  to  the 

S resent  site  of  Leavenworth,  where  they  were 
CGtroyed  in  a  battle  with  Indians,  this  being 
the  last  attempt  at  Spanish  occupation  of  the 
territory. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  planned  by 
President  Jefferson,  reached  Kansas  in  June 
1804,  and,  two  years  later,  the  expedition  com- 
manded by  Zebulon  Montgomerv  Pike,  who 
gave  his  name  to  'Pike's  Peak.'  crossed  the 
territory  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Rod^ 
Uountains.  The  expecTition  of  Maj.  Stephen 
H.  Long  was  made  in  1819  and  in  1824  was 
established  the  "Santa  Fe  Trail,*  the  famous 
highway  of  Kansas,  extending  400  miles  di- 
rectly across  the  Territory,  and  from  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  to  Santa  Fe,  a  distance  of  780 
miles.  Col,  John  C.  Fremont  made  his  first 
expedition  across  the  plains  in  1842,  'blazing  the 
way  for  an  extensive  overland  travel  to  Oregon, 
California  and   Mexico. 

The  territory  forming  the  present  State  of 
Kansas  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
of  1803,  except  a  fraction  in  the  southwest 
corner  acquired  from  Texas  in  1850.  Follow- 
ing the  several  expeditions  referred  to,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail^  Kansas  became 
Indian  Territory,  and  remamed  such  from 
1830  to  1854.  Within  this  period  the  outposts 
of  civilization  were  being  extended  from  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  Indians  of  Missouri 
and  other  Mississippi  Vall^  States  were  con- 
centrated and  combmed  witn  the  tribes  already 
occupying  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  These  included  the  Osage,  Shawnee, 
Pawnee,  Delaware,  Kicapoo  and  Kansas  tribes, 
to  which  were  added  the  Cherokee  and  other 
tribes  from  the  States  of  the  south,  the  Otta- 
was,  Pottawatomies,  Wyandottes  and  others 
from  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana.  Occupation 
of  the  country  by  white  settlers  was  fraught 
with  peril  and  hardship,  and  only  accomplished 
by  marvelous  heroism,  perserverance  jind  en- 


durance. To  aid  in  the  work  of  civilization 
missions  were  established  on  the  frontier,  and 
military  posts  located  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Fort  Scott  and  Fort  Riley.  These  missions 
and  posts  are  rich  in  historical  and  romantic  in- 
Territorial  Daya^The  admission  of  Kan- 
sas as  an  organized  Territory  dates  from  30 
May  1854,  when  President  Pierce  signed  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  This  brought  on  the 
political  troubles  of  Kansas,  and  later,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  slavery  agitation,  precipitated  the 
great  armed  conflict  between  the  North  and 
the  South  in  1861-65.  It  was  on  Kansas  soil 
that  the  lirst  battle  was  fought  for  the  freedom 
of  the  negro,  and  it  was  Kansas  that  developed 
the  heroic  figure  of  John  Brown,  who  struck 
hard  for  human  liberty,  and  of  whom  a  local 
poet,  Eugene  F.  Ware,  pronounced  this  epitaph : 
'John  Bbowk  or  Kaksas; 
Hb  Dabbd  Bbgih; 
Hb  Lost, 
But  Losing,  Won.' 
From  the  time  Congress  took  the  first  step 
for  the  admission  of  Kansas,  with  or  without 
slavery,  the  Territory  became  the  scene  of 
contention,  pillage  and  bloodshed.  The  pro- 
slavery  men  of  Missouri  endeavored  to  gain 
control  of  the  Territory  in  1854  and  established 
the  first  dty,  Leavenworth.  Soon  afterward 
an  anti-slavery  colony  from  Massachusetts  set- 
tled at  Lawrence.  No  more  bitter  factions 
ever  struggled  for  supremacy  on  this  continent. 
Andrew  H,  Reeder,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
appointed  to  be  the  first  governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory, At  the  first  contest  for  territorial  delegate 
to  Congress  the  slavery  men  of  Missouri 
crossed  the  river  and  participated  in  the  elec- 
tion, the  candidate  of  the  pro-slavery  party 
being  successful  by  reason  of  Uiesc  illegal  votes. 
The  Free-Soilers  protested  and  held  inigna- 
tion  meeting  at  Lawrence  and  other  points. 
At  the  election  in  the  spring  of  1855  for  rep- 
resentatives to  the  legislature,  the  Missourians 
repeated  the  same  tactics.  When  the  legisla- 
ture met  at  Pawnee  the  Pro-Slavery  members 
were  in  the  majority,  and  controlled  the  pro- 
ceedings, even  going  to  the  extent  of  driving 
out   the   Free~So>t   members   and  changing  the 
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the  legislature  and  refused  to  abide  by  them. 
Governor  Reeder  was  removed  from  office  and 
succeeded  by  Wilson  Shannon,  of  Ohio.  John 
W.  Whitfield  was  elected  delegate  to  Congress 
W  the  Pro-Slavery  party,  and  ex-Governor 
Reeder  chosen  to  the  same  position  by  the 
opposition,  but  Congress  refused  to  ^ve  either 
delegate  a  seat.  A  Free-Soit  constitution  was 
adopted  in  December  1855,  under  which  Charles 
Robinson  was  elected  governor,  but  the  election 
was  repudiated  by  President  Pierce,  who  had 
recognized  the  *bogus*  legislature.  The  Free- 
Soil  legislature  ignored  the  action  of  President 
Pierce,  and,  to  meet  this  and  other  menacing 
circumstances,  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  government  were  placed  in  command  of 
(ktvcmor  Shannon,  and  (xovemor  Robinson  and 
Ongressman-elect    Reeder   were   indicted   for 


South  Carolina.    In  the  troubles  resulting  from 
tbis   conflict   of   auibority  the   Emigrant   Ai4 
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the  home  of  John  Brown  —  was  udced  and 
burned. 

Stnvcl«s  for  Sutehood^— A  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State  was  passed  by 
tbe  LowcT  House  of  Congress  in  June  1S56, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  oc  account  of 
the  recogiution  it  gave  to  the  Free-soil  Con- 
stitution. A  meetinff  of  the  Free-soil  \cps- 
lature  in  Topeka  was  dispersed  by  Umted 
Stales  troops  actine  under  orders  from  Presi- 
dent Pierce.  By  inis  time  the  interest  in  the 
Kansas  struggle  became  general  throughout  tbe 
United  Stales.  The  suppression  of  slavery  be- 
came a  national  instead  o£  a  State  issue.  While 
Congress  debated  and  legislated,  the  Pro- 
slaveiy  and  Free- State  faction i  continued  to 
war  against  each  otber  for  possession  of  the 
Territory  and  control  of  tbe  law-making  ma- 


overthrown.  Publk  meetings  were  held  ii 
parts  of  the  North  to  tend  eticour^ement  to 
the  movtanent  for  making  Kansas  a  free  State. 
Similar  sympathy  and  help  came  to  the  Pro- 
slavery  party  from  the  Slates  of  the  South. 
Horace  Greeley  and  Abraham  Lincoln  visited 
the  TeriiioTy  and  made  speecbes  in  opposition 
to  the  further  extension  of  slavery  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  Governor  Shannon  was  removed 
from  office,  and  the  several  governors  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  found  the  duties  of  the 
position    so    dangerous    that    they   resigned   in 

After  numerous  battles,  elections  and  vicis- 
situdes a  constitutional  convention  was  called 
to  meet  at  Wyandotte  S  July  1859.  It  was 
composed  of  35  Free-State  and  17  Pro-slavery 
delegates,  who  were  now  known  as  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  respectively.  Under  the  con- 
stitution adopted  w  this  convention  s!:ivery 
was  prohibited  and  Kansas  admitted  as  a  State 
29  Jan.  1561.  Although  the  act  of  admission 
was  signed  by  President  Buchanan,  Kansas 
was  by  association  and  sentiment  Abrahafn 
Lincoln's  Stale.  The  seat  of  government  was 
located  at  Topeka.  At  the  election  held  in 
December  18S9,  under  the  Wyandotte  consti- 
tution, Charles  Robinson  was  chosen  to  be  the 
first  governor  of  the  State,  and  Martin  F. 
Conway  the  first  representative  in  Congress. 
When  the  first  State  legislature  assembled  at 
Topeka  in  March  1861,  James  H.  Lane  and 
Samuel  C.  Pomeroy  were  elected  the  first  two 
United  Slates  senators  from  the  new  State. 

In  the  Civil  War  which  followed  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Lincoln  in  1861,  Kansas 
showed  its  loyally  to  the  Union  by  furnishing 
20,000  trained  soldiers  out  of  a  total  population 
of  but  little  more  than  100,000  — a  number 
greatly  in  excess  of  her  quota,  none  of  them 
dratted,  and  in  proportion  eicceedine  the  en- 
listments from  any  other  State.  A  large  part 
of  this  force  was  employed  )n  defending  the 
borders  of  the  State  from  invasion  by  southern 
troops,  Indians  and  gtierrillas.  During  one  of 
these  border  raids  a  force  of  400  men  under 
command  of  Quantrel!  invaded  Lawrence,  burn- 
ing and  pillaging  the  town  and  killing  150  de- 
fenseless citizens.  The  war  and  the  troubles 
witti  the  Indians,  together  with  f  visitstioo  gf 
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drought  in  186(1  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of 
Kansas,  but  wnen  these  obstacles  were  over- 
come an  era  of  progress  and  development  set 
in  which  has  never  since  abated.  The  splendid 
soil  and  auspicious  climate  and  the  generaJ 
adaptability  of  the  State  to  farming  ana  Sti^- 
raising  purposes  have  attracted  thousands  of 
settlers  to  tbe  State,  and  the  advancement  in 
all  linea  has  been  rapi4  substantial  and  per- 

List  of  Govebnors. 

Andrew  H.  Rscder 1S54-S5 

Wi!»oo  Sbasnoa IMS-S* 

jol™  W.  Gtmzj 18S«-4T 

RobertJ.  WtSoB ISS7- 

Jame*  *.  Denver l«5T-3< 

Bumd  Meduv ItSt-tO 

RqwbUcsa 1U1-4J 

■  1K6S-M 
■          1868-69 

;  18W-J3 

■  "V.W'.'.W     ivr-n 

•          1879-4] 

DeowcrM 1883-85" 

Republican 18S5-SV 

"          1889-93 

....Populitt-Demscnt...  UO-93 

Republion 1895-97 

Popnlid-Democnit 1897-W 

RepnblksiL 1M»-190} 

I         1903-01 

•  1909-13 

'. '.  '.fl^S^»k'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.',       19tS-l» 
191>- 

For  limited  periods  during  ihe  official  inter- 
ruptions incident  to  the  organization  of  the 
Territory  the  following  persons  served  terms 
as  acting  governor :  Daniel  Woodson,  Fred- 
erick P.  Stanton,  James  W.  Denver,  Hugh  S. 
Walsh,  George  M.  Beebe. 

United  SUtCB  Senatora.— James  H.  Lane 
(1861-66),  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy  (1861-73),  Ed- 
mund G.  Ross  (1866-71),  Alexander  Caldwell 
(1871-73),  Robert  Crozier  (1873-74),  James  M. 
Harvey  (1874-77),  John  J.  Ingalls  (1873-91), 
Preston  B.  Plumb  (1877-91).  William  A.  Peffer 
(1891-97),  Bishop  W.  Perkins  (1892-93),  John 
Martin  (1893-95),  Luden  Baker  (1895-1901), 
William  A.  Harris  (1897-1903),  Joseph  R. 
Burton  (1901-06),  Chester  I.  Long  (1903-09), 
Alfred  W.  Benson  (1906-07),  Charles  Curtis 
(1907-13).  Joseph  L  Bristow  (1909-15).  Wil- 
liam H.  Thompson  (1913-19),  Charles  Curtis 
(1915—),  Arthur  Capper  (1919—). 

State  Oovemment,— The  State  legislature 
consists  of  40  senators  and  125  representatives. 
Sessions  are  held  biennially  in  odd-numbered 
years.  Political  complexion  of  the  legislature 
of  1917 :  Senate,  31  Republicans,  9  Democrats. 
House,  86  Republicans,  37  Democrats,  2  Social- 
ists. The  elective  State  officers  include  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  secretary  o£  state, 
auditor,  treasurer,  attorney- general,  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  commissioner 
of  insurance,  state  printer  and  seven  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and 
other  State  officers  for  two  years.  United 
States  senators  are  chosen  by  the  primary 
election  method.  In  1917  Kansas  adopted  the 
State  manager  plan  of  governing  the  various 
State  institutions  and  the  experiment  has  been 
uniformly  successful.    Kansas  is  divided  into 
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eight  congressional  districts,  of  which  six  are 
now  filled  by  Democrats  and  two  by  Republi- 
cans. Al  the  November  1918  election  the  Re- 
publicans gained  control  of  seven  congressional 
districts,  leaving  one  district  in  control  of  the 
Democtals,  At  the  general  election  of  1914 
Kansas  women  were  given  the  right  of  unre- 
stricted suffrage,  the  vote  on  the  proposition 
being  175,246  for  and  159,197  ag^nst.  In  nearly 
every  county  in  the  State  women  have  been 
elected  to  county,  municipal  and  school  offices. 

National  Defense.— The  State  of  Kansas 
furnished  a  total  of  82,000  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  during  the  progress  of  the  great  World 
War,  including  National  Guard  units,  enhst- 
tcents  in  the  regular  army  and  men  drafted 
for  ihc  service.  A  record  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  Slate  was  made  in  all  of  the  miscel- 
laneous activities  connected  with  the  war.  One 
of  the  largest  cantonments  in  the  United  States 
was  maintained  by  the  government  at  Camp 
Funston,  Kansas,  adjacent  to  Fort  Riley. 

Every  demand  made  upon  the  Stale  in  the 
form  of  popular  subscriptions  for  the  support 
of  the  war  and  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  was  promptly  met, 
and  in  amounts  exceeding  the  apportionment, 
the  investment  subscripUons  showing  a  per- 
centage of  120  plus.  The  principal  subscrifH 
tions  are  comprised  in  the  following  table: 

QuntA  ButMoiptkni 

Krtt  Liberor  loan tH .  1W.7S0  tl3.9«7 ,250 

Sec«id  Uberty  loBn 27.840,000  30,104,500 

Third  Liberty  kAD 30.301.900  47. 390. TOO 

PoDnh  Uboty  lou 67,413,900  72,807,100 

Total (136.664,550  tl64,36S,5S0 

:^nt  Red  Cron  drivs 800.000  2,058.000 

Second  Red  Cross  drive 1.M4.000  2,819.107 

nm  Y.  M.  C.  A.  drive 7S.000  76.000 

Second  y.  M.  C.  A.  drio. . .  525.000  675,000 

War  Savings  itampa 37.000.000  37,000,000 

ITnitcd  war  work 2,850.000  2. 976.000 

UballHiKm* 500.000  500,000 

Grandtotal 1180.268. 550    (210,383.657 

Populadon.— Statistics  of  1855  gave  Kan- 
sas a  population  of  8,501 ;  this  increased  in 
1860  to  107,206;  in  1870  to  364,399;  in  1880  to 
396,096;  in  1890  to  1,427,096;  in  1900  to  1.470,- 
495;  in  1910  to  1,699,944. 

There  are  134  cities  and  towns  having  a 
population  of  1^000  or  more,  the  numbEr  of  in- 
habitants in  cities  of  10,000  or  more  being 
393.490,  or  nearly  23  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. The  12  lar^st  cities  and  their  present 
population  are  Kansas  Citv,  93.121;  Wichita. 
62,404;  Topeka,  40,624;  Hutchinson,  23.401; 
Leavenworth,  21,849;  Pittsburg,  18.048;  Par- 
sons, 17^;  Kl  Dorado,  16,246;  Atchison, 
15,300;  Coffeyvilte,  13,465;  Lawrence,  13,456; 
Salina,  13,278, 

Bibliography.— Blactanar,  Frank  W.,  'ICao- 
sas-  a  Cyclopedia  of  State  History'  (Chicago 
1912);  Connelley,  William  E.,  ^Kansas  and 
Kansans'  (Chicago  1918)  ;  Cordley,  lUchard, 
•Pioneer  Days  in  Kansas'  (Boston  1903); 
Coues,  Elliott,  'Expeditions  of  Zebtilon  Mont- 
gomery Pike>  (New  York  1895)  ;  Crawford, 
Samuel  I.,  'Kansas  in  the  Sixties*  (Chicago 
1911)  ■  Cutler,  William  G.,  'History  of  Kansas' 
(Chicago  1883);  Goss,  N.  S..  'Birds  of  Kan- 
sas' (Topeka  1891);  Haworth,  Erasmus, 
'Ckologica!  Survey  of  Kansas>  (Topeka  1896- 
1908);  Haielrigg,  Gara  H.,  'History  of  Kan- 


sas' (Topeka  1895);  Hinton,  Richard  J.,  'John 
Brown  and  His  Hen>  (N«w  York  1694)  ;  Hod- 
dcr,  F.  Hj  '  Government  of  the  People  o  i 
Kansas'  (Philadelphia  1895);  Inman,  Henry, 
'Old  Santa  Fe  Trail'  (Topeka  1898) ;  McCoy, 
Joseph  G..  (Historic  Sketches  of  the  Cattle 
Trade  of  the  West  and  Southwest*  (Kansas 
City  1874) ;  Phillips,  William  A.,  'Conquest  of 
Kansas'  (Boston  1856);  Prentis,  Noble  L.. 
'History  of  Kansas'  (Topeka  1889)  ;  Robinson, 
Charles,  'Kansas  Conflict'  (Lawrence,  Kansas, 

1898)  ;  Robinson,  Sara  D.  T.,  'Kansas :  Its  Ex- 
lerior  and  Interior  Life'    (Lawrence,  Kansas, 

1899)  ;  Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  'Life  and  Letters 
of  John  Bto<wo>  (Boston  1891)  ;  Speer,  John, 
'Life  of  Gen.  James  H.  Lane'  (Topeka  1897)  ; 
Spring,  Leverett  W.,  'Kansas'  (Boston  1906); 
Taylor,  Albert  R.,  'Civil  Government  of  Kan- 

•    (Topeka    1911);    Thayer,    Eli,    'Kansas 


son.  Wis.,  1876) ;  VlUard,  Oswald  Garrison, 
'John  Brown,  a  Biography  Fifty  Years  After' 
(Boston  1904)  ;  Wilder,  Daniel  W.,  'Annals  of 
Kansas'  (Topeka  1886)  ;  Wilson,  Hill  P.,  'Em- 
inent Men  of  Kansas'  (Topeka  1901)  ;  'Kan- 
sas State  Historical  Soctcly  Collections'  (To- 
peka 1881  et  seq.). 

James  L.  King, 
Kmiiiu  State  Librarion. 


The  establishment  of  a  State  university  i  .  _ 
provided  for  in  the  Slate  constitution,  and  an 
act  of  the  legislature  incorporated  the  univer- 
sity in  1863.  In  1865  a  preparatory  department 
was  opened,  and  in  1866  one  building  was 
erected  and  the  collegiate  department  estab- 
lished; in  1891  the  preparatory  department  was 
discontinued.  The  present  organization  in- 
cludes the  school  of  arts,  with  classical  and 
lilerary  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B. 
and  A.M. :  the  school  of  engineerine  conferring! 
the  degree  of  B.S.  in  enpneering;  the  graduate 
school  ^vlng  advancea  courses  in  arts  and 
engineering;  the  school  of  law;  the  school  uf 
fine  arts,  offering  courses-  in  music  painlint; 
and  elocution;  the  school  of  pharmacy;  the 
school  of  medicine,  offering  a  regular  four-year 
medical  course;  the  school  of  education -and 
the  summer  session  of  ID  weeks.  The  univer- 
sity is  the  head  of  the  State's  public  school 
system,  and  is  in  direct  connection  with  the 
high  schools,  admitting  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  high  school  course,  or  a  similar 
course,  without  examination ;  a  fninimum 
tuition  is  charged,  and  the  university  is  open 
to  both  men  and  women.  The  library  contains 
about  107,000  volumes  and  44,000  pamphlets; 
$15,000  are  annually  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books-  the  natural  hislory  museum 
contains  over  250.000  specimens.  Number  of 
students  (1915-16)  2.950;  number  of  professors 
•  ■  5,  218. 


&e  Union  Pacific,  the 
Missottri  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific,  the  Oicago  Great  Western  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F£  railroads. 
Branches  of  other  railroads  enter  the  city  anrl 
the  nearby  towns  are  connected  by  dcctric- 
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trolley  lines.  Kansas  City,  Mo,  (q.v.),  con- 
rinuous  on  the  east  is  one  with  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  in  commercial  development,  but  each  has 
an  independent  municipal  orsanization.  Sev- 
eral bridges  connect  the  two  cities.  In  one 
part  of  the  city,  east  of  the  Kansas  River  and 
50uth  of  the  Missouri,  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  cities   is  a  street. 

Kansas  City  is  the  largest  city  in  the  State. 
It  was  fortnerly  known  as  Wyandolte,  unlil 
in  1886  the  municipalities  of  Armourdale,  Arm- 
strong, Wyandotte  and  Kansas  City  united  un- 
der the  name  of  Kansas  City.  The  area  is  \Oyi 
square  miles.  A  portion  of  the  city  is  built  on 
ihe  river  bottoms,  and  many  fine  public  and 
private  buildings  are  on  the  high  bluffs  and 
extend  back  on  the  level  land.  The  city  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  Kansas  River,  so  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  Stales  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas  is  In  part  the  bouniJary  line  between 
the  twin  cities.  It  is  noted  for  its  live-stock 
and  meat-packing  industries;  but  the  second 
largest  live-stock-in  teres  I  establishments  in  the 
country  are  on  the  boundary  dividing  the  two 
cities.  Some  of  its  other  chief  industrial  estab- 
lishments are  railroad  car  shops,  machine  shops, 
grain  elevators,  smelters,  iron  and  steel  works, 
flour  mills,  soap  and  candle  factories,  box  and 
barret  factories,  foundries,  wholesale  grocery 
houses,  slaughter  yards,  lumber  and  brick 
yards.  The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city 
represent  a  capital  investment  of$45.000,000,  an 
annual  production  of  $175,000,000,  giving  em- 
ployment to  over  15,000  persons.  The  cily  is 
the  seat  of  Kansas  City  University  (Methodist 
Episcopal),  established  in  1896;  Western  Uni- 
versity (colored)  ;  the  State  Institution  for  the 
Blind;  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery; 
Saint  Margaret's  and  Bethany  hospitals,  and 
Carnegie  Library.  It  has  fine  public  parks, 
high  schools  and  excellent  public  and  parish 
schools.  The  waterworks  representing  an  in- 
vestment of  over  $2,000,000,  and  the  eleciric- 
ligbt  plant  are  civic  property.  Since  1909  the 
city  is  administered  under  the  commission  form 
of  government.     Pop.  94.300. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  the  second  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  the  20tfa  in  population 
in  the  United  States,  is  located  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Jackson  County  in  the 
angle  formed  by  t'he  Kansas  River  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Missouri.  Kansas  Qty,  Kan., 
while  in  an  adjoining  State,  is  served  by  the 
same  railroad  terminals,  the  same  street  car 
service  and  the  same  telephone  system.  These 
two  cities  are  contiguous,  their  only  division 
being  an  imaginary  Slate  line.  At  the  inter- 
section of  Fourteenth  and  Washington  streets 
the  latitude  is  39°  north  and  the  longitude  is 
W  36'  1618"  west. 

Topography.-—  The  original  site  of  Kansas 
Cily  presented  a  rugged,  precipitous  and  un- 
inviting aspect, —  high  bluifs  composed  chiefly 
of  limestone  facing  the  Kansas  River  as  it 
sweeps  in  from  the  southwest,  thence  veering 
west  of  north  till  it  empties  into  the  Missouri 
River,  thence  continuing  alon§  the  south  bank 
of  the  Missouri  River  four  miles  to  the  valley 
of  the  Big  Blue.  Owing  to  the  changeable 
nature  of  the  Missouri  River  in  cutting  through 
the  bottom  land  on  either  side  of  it.  the  town 
had  to  be  built  between  the  river  and  the  blufls, 
along  the  deep  ravines  and  on  the  hills.    Per- 


sons who  see  the  city  as  it  is  now  can  scarcely 
realize  the  obstructions  that  had  to  be  removed 
in  grading  down  streets  to  a  level  and  in  fill- 
ing cuts.  The  city  is  topographically  divided 
into  three  parts,  one,  the  largest,  including  all 
that  part  of  the  town  on  Ihe  highlands,  extend- 
ing east  and  south  into  level  upland  which  is 
of  great  beauty;  the  West  Bottoms,  including 
the  lowlands  lying  between  the  State  line  on 
the  west  and  the  east  bluff  of  the  Kansas 
River,  and  the  East  Bottom  which  takes  in  all 
the  lowland  Ijdng  east  of  the  foot  of  Grand 
avenue  where  it  runs  to  the  Missouri  River. 
All  of  tfje  site  was  originally  covered  with 
dense  forests,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Civil 
War  that  the  timber  was  cut  off  the  West  Bot- 
toms; since  then  it  has  become  the  busiest  part 
of  Kansas  City,  in  which  are  located  the  stock- 
yards, elevators,  most  of  the  local  freight 
depots  atid  a  large  part  of  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness houses  of  the  city.  From  its  earliest  his- 
tory as  Westport  Landing,  Kansas  City  was 
noted  for  its  steamboat  traffic.  Here  were 
landed  the  goods  from  the  Mexican  and  Indian 
trade,  west  and  southwest,  and  in  exchange 
were  received  the  wool,  furs,  buffalo  robes  and 
other  articles  for  the  Eastern  markets.  The 
location  of  the  cih"  at  the  most  southern  bend 
eastward  in  the  Missouri  River,  even  before 
the  (ige  of  continental  railroads,  was  the  nat- 
ural route  throu^  which  the  Santa  Fi  and  the 
Indian  trade  of  the  west  and  southwest  must 
pass  to  be  exchanged  for  the  products  these 
people  desired. 

Commerce.— The  men  who  contributed  so 
much  toward  making  Kansas  City  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Missouri  Valley  turned  iheir  at- 
tention to  the  grain  and  produce  market  of  this 
vast  region  in  the  70's  of  last  century.  From 
a  small  local  trade  in  1871  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  bushels  of  grain  handled  that  year, 
the  business  has  grown  now  to  100,000,000 
bushels  annuallv.  In  a  recent  year  there  were 
received  77,786,650  bushels  of  wheat,  22,186,250 
bushels  of  corn,  7,961,100  bushels  of  oats, 
414,700  bushels  of  rye,  2,043,000  bushels  of 
barley  and  436,(XX)  tons  of  hay  (it  is  the  largest 
hay  market  in  the  world),  while  the  export  of 
grain  was  36,206,400  bushels.  In  the  elevators 
and  mills  the  storage  capacity  is  24,165,000 
bushels,  while  the  total  mil!  products  aggregate 
2,900.000  barrels.  The  numerous  grain  eleva- 
tors enable  the  railroads  to  handle  the  trans- 
port grain  to  other  points  with  facility  and  dis- 
patch. Its  title  as  the  "greatest  winter  wheat 
market"  is  known  in  foreign  countries,  to  which 
millions  of  bushels  of  Kansas.  Nebraska-  Mis- 
souri and  Oklahoma  grain  are  annually  shipped 
by  Kansas  Cily  exporters.  It  is  not  alone  as  B 
centre  for  the  accumulation  of  wheat,  corn  and 
oats  that  it  is  famous,  but  also  as  a  distributing 
point  for  cereals  to  be  consumed  iu  the  South, 
East  and  in  foreign  countries.  Kansas  City's 
bank  clearings  in  1918  were  $9,940,881,940  and 
the  bank  deposits  were  about  $280,000,000,  At 
present  Kansas  City  occupies  the  second  posi- 
tion in  the  world  as  a  live-stock  market.  The 
stock-yards  are  the  most  convenient  for  the 
ouick  and  safe  handling  of  stock  in  the  United 
States.  The  aggregate  value  of  live-stock  han- 
dled annually  is  about  $200,000,000.  The  packing- 
houses are  eight  in  number,  having  a  com- 
bined capacity  for  daily  slaughter  of  15,000  cat- 
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Ue,  50,000  hogs  and  15,000  sheep.  These  prod- 
ucts are  marketed  in  everv  dvilUed  country. 
The  stock-yards  cover  20/  acres,  containing 
3,688  cattle-pens.  The  receipts  of  cattle  at  the 
stock-yards  for  1918  were  2,993,776;  h(«s, 
3327,722;  sheep,  1,667,463;  horses  and  mules, 
84,628;  shipped  in  161312  cars.  The  cost  of 
the  piLCking  plants  b  estimated  at  $15,000,000 
and  the  number  of  hands  employed  approxi- 
mates 20,000;  while  the  annual  value  of  the 
output  is  over  $231,150,000.  In  1918  the  whole- 
sale trade  exceeded  $629,000,000. 

RaJlroado.— Thirteen  different  railroad 
systems  enter  the  city,  operating  30  different 
lines,  representing  more  than  50,000  miles  in 
Icngui.  The  magnitude  of  this  business  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  260  passenger 
trains  arrive  and  depart  daily  from  the  Union 
Station,  which  is  the  third  largest  in  America, 
costing  $6,000,000,  while  $54,000,000  more  is  in- 
vested in  the  city's  terminal  facilities.  Two 
thousand  5ve  hundred  cars  of  freight  come 
into  and  go  out  of  the  freight  yards  every  day, 
thus  rendering  Kansas  City  one  of  the  great 
transfer  and  distributing  points  on  the  conti- 
nent. Two  railroad  bridges  span  the  Missouri 
River.  In  telegraphic  communications  Kansas 
City  is  only  surpassed  by  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago in  the  number  of  wires  entering  the  city 
and  in  the  volume  of  business  transacted. 

Manufacturea. —  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Kansas  City  developed  in  less  than 
three  decades  to  a  position  where  the  city  is 
ranked  as  the  10th  manufacturing  city  in  Amer- 
ica. Statistics  gathered  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1918  show  that  Greater  Kansas  City's 
plants  turned  out  more  than  $W7,000.000  worth 
of  products  during  that  year  or  more  than 
$2,000,000  worth  for  each  working  day..  There 
are  more  than  1,230  mantifaclunng  plants  in 
the  city,  the  principal  products  being  automo- 
biles, chemicals,  Rour,  iron  and  steel  products, 
crude  and  refined  oil,  packing-house  products 

Distributing  PoinL—In  addition  to  Kan- 
sas City's  position  as  a  manufacturing  city,  it  is 
also  a  very  large  wholesale  market,  being  the 
natural  gateway  to  the  great  southwest  terri- 
tory. Kansas  City's  jobbing  trade  tor  the  year 
1918  amounted  to  more  than  $629,000,000.  Many 
eastern  manufacturing  concerns  maintain  dis- 
tributing plants,  and  over  $90  000,000  worth  of 
agricultural  implements  and  farm  tractors 
and  $70,000,000  of  automobiles  and  accessories 
were  distributed  through  Kansas  City  alone,  in 
1917.  The  rapid  growth  and  development  of 
the  southwest  territory,  to  which  Kansas  City 
is  the  gateway,  is  likewise  responsible  for  the 
city's  growth.  Kansas^  City's  standing  with 
other  American  cities  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing i  First  —  in  Pullman  business,  sale  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  yellow  pine  lumber,  nay 
market,  farming  territory,  tributary  trade, 
miles  of  park  boulevards,  winter  wheat,  stock 
stnd  feed  cattle.  Second  — as  a  railroad  cen- 
tre, live-stock  market,  packing  centre,  horse 
and  mule  market.  Third  —  in  flour-milling  ca- 
pacity and  production,  grain  market,  lumber, 
gmltry  and  era  business,  telegraphic  busrness. 
if th  —  in  bank  clearings  and  grain- elevator 
capacity.  Tenth  — in  manufacturing  pursuits. 
Government. —  At  the  head  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment are  ihn  mayor  whose  term  of  office  is 
two  years ;  upper  house  aldermen  consisting  of 


16  members  whose  term  of  service  is  four 
years,  elected  at  large;  lower  house  coimcibnen, 
16  members  whose  term  of  service  is  two  years, 
elected  one  from  each  ward;  city  treasurer, 
comptroller  and  police  judges  elected  biennially. 
The  other  ofEcers  are  nominated  by  the  mayor 
and  confirmed  by  the  upper  house,  The  board 
system  is  used  to  some  extent,  there  being  a 
hospital  and  health  board,  board  of  park  com- 
missioners, board  of  public  works,  fire  and 
water  board,  board  of  public  welfare  and 
board  of  civil  service.  The  police  department 
is  controlled  by  a  board  of  police  commissioners 
of  three  members,  two  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  the  third  of 
whom  is  the  ma3^>r  of  the  city.  Kansas  City 
has  a  degree  of  home  rule  under  the  State  con- 
stitution which  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  was 
very  advanced  but  which  is  now  considered  re- 
strictive. Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  extend  the  city's 
power  of  self-government. 

Public  Service.-^  The  assessed  valuation  of 
Uxable  property  was  $270,000,000  m  1918,  40 
per  cent  of  the  actual  value,  The  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  the  city  is  $7,590,000,  not  includ- 
ing school  debt.  The  city  is  also  the  owner  of  | 
much  valuable  property,  valued  at  $22,000,000, 
not  including  street  improvements,  sewers, 
bridges,  etc.  The  comptroller's  last  report, 
1917,  shows  the  expenditures  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  several  departments:  Police  de- 
partment, $683,798.62;  bre  department,  $475,- 
453.25 ;  hospital  and  board  of  health.  $464,076,08 ; 
board  of  public  works.  $496,207.86;  street  light- 
ing, $187,224.00;  parks  and  boulevards.  $41S,- 
443.39;  water  department  $1,447,121.66;  other 
admimsfrative  expenses,  $672,453.45.  The  city 
purchased  the  waterworks  in  1895.  The  street  i 
railway  service,  which  traverses  all  parts  of  the  { 
city,  has  302^4  miles  of  track,  connecting  with 
all  suburban  trolley  lines.  The  city  has  an  area  ; 
of  75!^  square  miles,  with  1,075  miles  of  streets, 
of  which  about  500  are  paved,  I 

Parks  and  Cemeteries.— The  ciiy  has  spent  ] 

nearly  $16,500,000  for  its  park  and  boulevard 
system  which  contains  3,400  acres  and  71  miles 
of  continuous  boulevards  and  are  divided  into 
seven  park  districts.  The  system  is  divided  into 
21  different  parks,  nearly  alt  of  which  are  con- 
nected by  an  extensive  system  of  boulevards, 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  easy 
of  access  are  eight  cemeteries,  the  largest  of 
which  are  Mount  Washington,  Elmwood,  Saint 
Mary's  and  Forest  Hill. 

Public  Buildings.— Among  the  public  build- 
ings are  Convention  Hall,  which  will  scat  12,000 
persons,  city  hail,  county  courthouse,  postoffice. 
public  libra  IT,  many  large  modern  office  build- 
ings, large  theatres  and  also  libraries  and  read- 
ine-rooms.  The  public  library,  art  gallery  and 
...  1,  located  at  Ninth  and  Locust  streets. 
$500,000  and  is  under  the  management  of 
the  board  of  education.  There  are  260,000  vol- 
umes in  the  library,  paintings  in  the  art  gal- 
lery of  the  value  of  $200,000  and  a  rare  collec- 
tion of  natural  history  specimens  in  the  mu- 
seum which  is  especially  rich  in  Indian  curios. 
There  are  40  hospitals,  asylums  and  homes. 

Public  Schools.— The  present  public  school 
system  was  organised  August  1867  and  in  Oc- 
tober of  that  year  the  schools  were  formallv 
opened  in  renlcd  rooms.  Bonds  were  issued, 
sites  were  purchased  and  schoolhouses  erected 
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SixtecD  teachers  were  employed  during  the 
first  year  and  about  1,200  pupils  were  enrolled. 
From  this  stnall  bcKinning  the  school  district 
has  been  enlarged  till  Ihcre  are  130  elementary 
and  high  schools,  including  a  junior  college, 
with  buildings,  including  sites  valued  at  $11,- 
500,000;  with  an  enrolment  of  51,994  pupils, 
of  whom  6^427  are  in  the  four  high  schools, 
being  the  largest  per  cent  of  high  school  pupils 
in  any  city  in  the  United  Slates  having  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants.  There 
are  1,400  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schixils.  The  public  library  in  which  there  are 
105  persons  employed  is  also  under  the  control 
of  the  board  of  education.  In  addition  to  the 
public  school  system  there  are  60  other  schools 
of  various  kinds,  including  private  and  parochial 
schools,  medical  and  dental  colleges,  commercial 
schools,  a  school  of  oratory,  fine  arts  and  an 
excellent  school  of  law.  The  cost  of  operating 
the  schools  and  public  library  is  $2,575,000. 

Religion. —  Tfae  number^of  churches  in  Kan- 
sas City  is  379.  The  religious  organizations 
now  number:  Baptist  78,  Catholic  46,  Chris- 
tian 28,  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  6,  Congre- 
^lional  13,  Jewish  9,  Lutheran  17,  Methodist 
Episcopal  82,  Presbyterian  27,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal 15,  Reorganised  Latter  Day  Saiuts  15, 
miscellaneous  43. 

History.—  The  name  is  derived  from  an  In- 
dian tribe  that  formerly  occupied  and  owned 
much  of  this  section  of  the  country,  their  title 
to  which  was  extinguished  in  1808,  except  for  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  24  miles  wide  lying  east- 
ward of  the  State  tine  from  Fort  Clarice,  later 
known  as  Fort  Osage,  and  extending  south- 
ward to  the  Arkansas  River.  The  Indians  re- 
linquished their  title  to  this  strip  of  land  in 
IS&  and  in  it  lies  nearly  all  of  Jackson 
Coimty.  Trading-posts  had  been  estabhshed  at 
different  points  along  the  Missouri  River  from 
1765  to  1809  as  far  upward  as  what  is  now 
Saint  Joseph  by  adventurous  French  trap- 
pers and  traders  who  first  explored  much  of 
this  western  country.  The  setders  who  had 
been  checked  at  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Kan- 
sas   Indian   Reservation   made   a   general   rush 


county  organization,  which  was  effected  IS  De- 
cember in  the  same  year.  Prior  to  this  date, 
however,  Daniel  Morgan  fioone,  third  son  of 
Daniel  Boone,  the  noted  pioneer,  came  from 
Kentucky  in  1787  to  Saint  Louis,  where  he 
made  his  home  for  12  years,  residing  there 
during  the  summers,  but  in  winters  hunting  and 
trapping  beaver  chiefly  on  the  Big  and  Little 
Blue,  in  Jackson  County.  It  was  reserved  for 
Lewis  and  Clarke  to  give  the  first  distinct  ac- 


tled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  his  wife 
being  the  first  white  woman  to  have  a  home  on 
the  present  site  of  Kansas  City.  In  1821,  the 
Chouteaus  fq.v.)  established  a  fur-trading 
camp  opposite  Randolph  Bluffs.  _  In  1825  the 
Jesuit  fathers  organized  a  mission  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas  River  and_  built  a  small 
log  house  near  the  fool  of  what  is  now  Troost 
avenue,  tust  below  the  bluff,  where_lhev  wor- 
shipped for  several  years.    A  flood  in  1836  de- 


stroyed Chouteau's  trading-post,  the  first  per- 
manent white  settlement  within  ite  corporate 
limits  of  Kansas  City.  These  settlers  were 
trappers,  traders,  laborers  and  voyagers  with 
their  families.  Father  Roux  came  in  1830  and 
look  charge  of  the  congregation  and  five  years 
later  he  purchased  from  a  Canadian  French- 
man a  tract  of  40  acres  upon  the  hill  adjoining 
the  present  site  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral and  the  bishop's  residence.  A  part  of  this 
tract  was  cleared  of  the  heavy  timber  and  a 
log  church  was  erected,  and  here  the  con^e- 
gation,  composed  chiefly  of  French-Canadians 
and  half-breeds,  scattered  over  more  than  400 
square  miles,  worshipped  for  20  years.  As 
soon  as  the  Indian  land  was  purchased  settlers 
poured  into  it  from  the  settlements  east  of  it. 
What  is  now  the  busiest  pari  of  Kansas  Qty 
was  called  at  first  Westport  Landing.  The 
town  of  Westport  was  platted  in  1833  and  lies 
about  four  mites  south  of  the  landing  on  the 
Missouri  River.  Kansas  Gty  proper,  tliat  is, 
250  acres  of  land,  was  laid  out  in  town  blocks 
and  lots  in  1838,  but  owing  to  a  disagreement 
among  the  stockholders  the  project  was  aban- 
doned till  1846,  when  a  new  company  was 
formed  who  advertised  and  sold  ISO  lots.  The 
town  began  t6  grow  and  soon  had  600  inhabit- 
ants. At  this  time  the  chief  agency  in  build- 
ing up  the  new  town  was  the  trade  with  the  In- 
dians and  with  New  Mexico.  Besides  the 
French  settlers  who  had  established  themselves 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Kansas  City  was 
James  H.  McGee,  who  came  here  in  1828  and 
whose  family  was  prominently  identified  witli 
the  early  history  and  development  of  this  part 
of  Missouri.  Prior  to  1828  the  only  means  of 
crossmg  the  Missouri  River  at  this  point  was 
by  canoes,  but  that  year  a  ferry  was  estab- 
lished, so  that  the  few  settlers  could  cross  the 
river  to  lake  their  com  to  a  horse-mill  on  the 
north  side  of  the, river. 

Population.— The  population  in  1838  was 
30O;  1880,  55,785:  1900,  163,750;  1918.  313,785. 
The  popuialion  of  Greater  Kansas  City,  which 
includes  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Independence,  Mo., 
and  Rosedale,  Kan.,  is  450,000.  Consult  Case, 
•History  of  Kansas  City'  (1888)  ;  Miller,  'His- 
tory of  Kansas  City>  (1881). 

E  W-  Mentix, 
Industrial  Con 


KANSAS  INDIANS,  a  Siouan  tribe 
which  formerly  occupied  territory  on  the  lower 
Kansas  River  in  Kansas.     See  Kaw. 

KANSAS-NEBRASKA     BILL,     a     bill 

passed  by  Congress  in  1854;  the  last  of  three 
compromises  between  the  aggressive  slavery 
expansionists  of  ihe  South  and  their  anti-slav- 
ery opponents  in  the  North,  It  is  famous  be- 
cause, liy  its  repeal  of  the  first,  the  Missouri 
Compromise  (q.v.),  it  precipitated  the  organ- 
ization and  rapid  growth  of  the  Republican 
parly  and  especially  incited  the  radical  aboli- 
tion sentiment  of  the  North  to  aggressive  ac- 
tion, thus  causing  or  hastening  the  secession 
of  the  Southern  States  and  the  resulting  Civil 
War.  Its  passage  was  mainly  due  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  (q.v.),  of  Illinois. 
The  second  compromise  occurred  _  when  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  came  to  be  orpanized  as  Ter- 
ritories in  1850.  The  compromise  consisted  of 
the  provision,  whidi  was  also  one  of  the  two 
principal     features    of    the    Kansas- Nebraska 
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Bill,  that  wben  these  Territories  came  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  States  they  should  come  in  with  or 
without  slavery  as  their  constitutions,  which 
would  be  framed  by  the  people,  mi|;ht  pre- 
scribe. The  strenglheninK  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  was  the  other  feature  of  this  com- 
promise. This  settlement  of  1850  was  the  first 
step  toward  the  final  compromise,  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bin. 

As  early  as  1844  Stephen  A.  Douiflas  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill 
"lo  establish  the  territory  of  Nebraska,"  and 
Ctauglas  afterward  asserted  that  he  took  this 
method  of  serving  notice  on  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  discontinue  using  that  Territory  as  the 
dumping-ground  for  Indians.  In  lS48  Douglas, 
now  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories 
in  the  Senate,  introduced  in  that  body  a  bill  for 


of  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  Nebraska ;  but 
none  of  these  bills  got  beyond  the  committee 
stage.  On  2  Feb.  1853  William  A.  Richardson 
of  Illinois,  the  leading-  lieutenant  of  Douglas 
in  the  House,  introduced  still  another  bill  °lo 
organize  the  Territory  of  Nebraska."  This 
bill,  which,  like  all  of  its  predecessprs  in  ques- 
tion, made  no  reference  to  slavery,  passed  the 
House,  10  Feb.  1853 ;  but  in  spite  of  the  strenu- 
ous endeavors  of  Douglas  in  its  behalf,  it 
tailed  of  consideration  in  the  Senate.  The  long 
debate  over  this  bill  in  the  House  disclosed 
clearly  that  the  primary  object  of  members 
from  the  Northwest,  who  were  its  champions, 
was  to  protect  and  encourage  travel  over  the 
great  upper  line  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  make 
way  for  the  ultimate  construction  of  the  already 
much  talked  of  Pacific  Railroad ;  while  members 
from  the  South,  and  especially  from  the  South- 
west, were  bent  on  keeping  this  northern  region 
open  for  the  colonization  of  their  undesirable 
Indian  tribes,  with  the  purpose  of  securing 
travel  and  the  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
through  their  own  country. 

Early  in  the  session  of  the  next  Congress  — 
14  Dec.  1853  — Senator  Dodge  of  Iowa,  a  co- 
adjutor of  Douglas  in  this  enterprise,  intro- 
duced "a  bill  to  organize  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska."  This  bill  also  originally  contained 
no  reference  to  slavery;  but  by  amendment  it 
became  the  famous  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill, 
which  finally  became  a  law  30  May  1854.  On 
4  Jan.  1854  the  Senate  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, through  Douglas,  reported  a  substitute 
for  the  Dodge  bill  which  contained  the  com- 
promise provision  of  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
acts ;  namely,  that  "the  Territory  of  Nebraska, 
or  any  portion  of  the  same,  when  admitted  as 
a  State  or  States,  shall  be  received  into  the 
Union  with  or  without  slavery^  as  their  consti- 
tutions may  prescribe  at  (he  time  of  their  ad- 
mission.^ In  his  famous  report,  accompanying 
this  bill,  Douglas  points  out  that  ''eminent 
statesmen  hold  that  Congress  is  invested  with 
no  rightful  authority  to  legislate  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  that 
therefore  the  8ih  section  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise is  null  and  void ;  while  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  large  sections  of  the  Union  sus- 
tains Ihe  doctrine  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  secures  to  every  citizen  the  in- 
alienable right  to  move  into  any  of  the  Terri- 
tories with  hb  property  of  whatever  kind  or 


description,  and  to  hold  and  enjoy  die  same 
under  the  sanction  of  law.'  The  report  pointed 
out  also  that  under  this  section  it  was  a  dis- 
puted point  whether  slavery  was  prohibited  in 
the  new  country  by  valid  enactment,  and  advised 
against  the  undertaking  by  Confess  to  decide 
these  disputed  questions.  The  bill  was  further 
amended  so  as  to  provide  that  all  questions  per- 
taining 10  slavery  in  the  Territories  and  the  new 
States  to  be  formed  therefrom  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  residing  therein ;  that 
cases  involving  title  to  slaves  be  left  to  the 
courts ;  and  tiat  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  respect  to  fugitive  slaves  should 
be  carried  out  in  the  Territories  the  same  as  in 
the  States.  On  16  January  Senator  Dixon  of 
Kentucky  offered  an  amendment,  which  was 
accepted  by  Douglas,  expressly  repealing  the 
aJavery  restriction  clause  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise ;  and  the  bill  passed  with  these  amend- 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  re- 
striction was  hotly  denounced  by  the  anti- 
slavery  element  and  was  seized  with  alacrity 
and  used  with  great  effect  as  a  political  weapon 
by  anti-slavery  agitators  and  politicians;  and 
Douglas  was  also  savagely  denounced  for  selfish 
subserviency  to  the  South  for  the  sake  of  win- 
ning the  Presidency.  But  Douglas  and  his 
friends  ably  and  plausibly  defended  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  restriction  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  consistent  with  and  the  natural  sequence 
of  the  popular  sovereignty  compromise  of  1850; 
that  there  was  danger  that  it  would  be  held 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts ;  that  there  was 
ground  for  fear  that  Dixon's  amendment,  as  he 
proposed  it,  would  legislate  slavery  into  the 
Territories,  and  that  on  the  whole  Douglas,  as 
leader  of  the  donunant  party,  and  bavins'  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  as  well  as  to 
the  vexatious  slavery  question,  made  the  safest 
and  best  terms  practicable  in  securing  the  right 
of  the  people  to  decide  the  question  of  slavery 
for  themselves.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  bill  Douglas,  as  well  as  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
who  was  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
restriction,  insisted  that,  left  to  the  people, 
slavery  could  never  be  successfully  introduced 
into  Kansas  or  Nebraska. 

Impartial  consideration  of  all  the  facts  bear- 
ing upon  this  phase  of  the  question  leaves  no 
gronnd  for  the  charge  preferred  by  leading  his- 
torians and  others  that  the  proposed  Nebraska 
Territory  was  at  last  divided  into  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  at  the  instance  of  Southern  members 
to  gain  opportunity  to  make  Kansas  a  slave 
State.  The  ''pro visional"  delegate  in  Congress 
at  that  time  from  Nebraska  well  known  by 
contemporary  citizens  of  the  Territory  as 
a  reliable  man,  in  his  published  account 
of  his  part  in  the  transaction  asserts  that,  before 
he  went  to  Washington  to  attend  th^  session  of 
December  1853,  it  was  agreed  among  the  enter- 
prising citizens  of  western  Iowa  ^  there  were 
then  no  citizens  of  Nebraska  — who  were  push- 
ing the  project  for  Territorial  organization,  that 
division  was  desirable  so  that  one  of  the  Terri- 
tories might  be  directly  opposite  their  State, 
and  that  he  urged  this  change  upon  Douglas. 
who  assented  to  it.  In  the  debate  on  this 
feature  of  the  bill  Senator  Dodge  of  anti- 
slavery  Iowa  and  Representative  Hcnn  of  the 
Iowa  district  bordering  on  Nebraska  urged  the 
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divisioii  £ar  the  frankly  expreased  reasons  that 
it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  have  the  capi- 
tal of  an  important  commonwealth  opposite 
them  and  would  aid  in  securing  the  route  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad  through  their  part  of  the 
country ;  while  the  representatives  of  slave- 
holding  Missouri  were  indifferent  to  the  ques- 
tion oi  division.  Douglas  himself  specified  the 
wish  of  the  Iowa  members  as  the  basis  of  hi:i 
reason  for  the  division  of  tbe  Territory.  It 
is  significant,  moreover,  that  Douglas  had  al- 
ways stood  for  a  northern  Territory,  as  shown 
by  his  oriKinal  bills  of  1844  and  1848.  It  is  a 
very  significant  fact  that  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Territory  in  each  of  these  bills  was  the 
43d  parallel,  which  is  identical  with  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  present  State;  and  that  the 


the  State,  while  the  southern  boundary  described 
in  the  bill  of  1844  was  only  two  degrees  farther 
south.  These  and  other  incidents  of  a  like  land 
show  a  remarkable  prescience  and  a  persistent 
consistency  in  interpreting  the  wishes  and  in- 
terests of  those  most  directly  interested  in  tbe 
Territory  opposite  the  Slate  of  Iowa  and  on 
the  line  of  the  great  natural  highway  connect- 
ing Chicago,  the  commercial  mart  of  the  North- 
west, and  the  home  of  Douglas,  with  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Henn  in  resenting  *the 
unjust  charge  made  on  this  floor  by  several  that 
it  (the  proposed  division)  was  the  scheme  of 
Southern  men  whereby  one  of  the  States  to  be 
formed  out  of  these  Territories  was  to  be  a 
slave  State,*  put  the  case  concisely:  'The  bill 
is  of  more  practical  importance  to  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  the  people  I  represent  than  to  any 
other  State  or  constituency  in  the  Union.' 

The  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill  was  also  distin- 
guished by  more  completely  safeguarding  tbe 
rights  of  Indian  occupants  than  any  previous 
Territorial  organic  acts  had  done;  and  likewise 
in  being  the  first  Territorial  bill  of  that  class 
which  provided  for  the  choice  of  the  members 
of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  bj^  j^pular 
election^  to  drop  the  provision  requiring  the 
submission  of  all  acts  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly to  Congress  for  approval.  The  Territory 
organized  by  this  bill  comprised  all  of  the 
unorganized  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
north  of  the  37th  parallel,  which  comprised  all 
of  the  purchase  north  of  that  line  ejtcept  the 
States  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  that  part  of 
the  Territory  of  Minnesota  between  the  Missis- 
sippi River  on  the  east  and  the  Missouri  and 
White  Earth  rivers  on  the  south  and  west. 
Albert  Watkins, 
Editor  'History  of  ffebraska.* 

KANSAS  RIVEli,  a  river  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  formed  in  Geary  County  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Repubhcan  rivers. 
The  direction  of  its  course  is  mainly  east;  but 
it  makes  one  ^adual  curve  toward  the  north 
between  Junction  City,  at  the  source,  and  To- 
peka.  After  a  course  of  about  250  miles 
through  a  rich  agricultural  region,  the  river 
flows  into  the  Missouri  at  Kansas  City.  The 
lat^esl  tributary  is  the  Little  Blue  River  from 
the  north.  Several  small  tributaries  enter  the 
Kansas  from  the  south. 

KANSAS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE,  a  coed uc:tti anal  institution,  lo- 
cated at  Manhattan,  Kan.;  established  in  tS63      philosophi 


by  the  presentation  to  the  State  of  Bluemont 

Qillege.  The  college  has  excellent  opjiortu- 
nities  for  experimental  works  as  it  cultivates 
1,270  acres  of  land;  748  acres  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  college,  and  522  acres  leased.  A 
branch  station  is  located  at  Hays,  Kan.,  with 
about  3,500  acres  of  land;  two  with  320  acres 
each  at  Colby  and  Garden  Qty,  and  two  of 
160  acres  each  at  Dodge  and  Tribune.  It  is  not 
a  classical  school ;  the  departments,  the  courses 
of  which  lead  to  tfie  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science,  are  agriculture,  English,  civil  and  high- 
way, mechanical  and  electrical  engineering, 
home  economics,  agricultural  engineering,  gen- 
eral and  domestic  science.  It  has  also  a  pre- 
paratory department,  a  music  school  and  a 
trade  school.  It  ha.'S  several  short  courses,  as 
dairying,  12  weeks  in  winter;  agriculture  and 
mechanics,  12  weeks  in  winter,  for  two  years ; 
horticulture  and  mechanics,  12  weeks  in  winter, 
for  two  years;  and  domestic  science,  12  weeks 
in  fall,  for  two  years.  The  faculty  numbered 
in  1917  190,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance was  over  3,000.  The  school  has  an 
income  from  tuitions:  from  the  State;  from 
the  "Land  Grant  Fund*  of  1862;  and  by  the 
United  States  Appropriation  Act  of  30  Aug. 
"*""    with  a   total   annual    revenue   of  about 


id  called  the  Kansas  Industrialist,  is  published 
by  the  faculty.  The  librair  has  about  47,400 
volumes  and  25,000  pamphlets,  and  the  value 
of  the  college  properly   is  about  $1,980,000, 

KANSAS  WBSLBYAN  UNIVERSITY, 
a  coeducational  institution,  founded  in  18S6 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodi-st  Episcopal 
Church,  at  Salina,  Kan.  It  maintains  college, 
academic,  education,  elocution  and  art  depart- 
ments and  colleges  of  music  and  commerce. 
The  endowment  is  about  $110,000,  total  enrol- 
ment about  1,400  students  and  47  professors 
and  instructors.  There  were  in  the  library 
12,000  volumes. 

KANSU,  kan'soo',  the  most  northwesterly 
of  the  Chinese  provinces.  It  once  formed  a 
part  of  Shcnsi  which  lies  to  the  east  of  it.  It 
IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ordos  Mongols 
territory  and  the  desert  of  Gobi ;  on  the  south 
ty  Szechwan,  and  on  the  southwest  by  Ko- 
Konor.  Sinkiang  (New  Frontier),  which  now 
forms  tbe  western  boundary  of  Kansu,  made  a 
part  of  Kansu  previous  to  the  Mohammedan 
rebellion  of  1865.  Present  area  125,400  square 
miles.    Pop.  5,000.000. 

KANT,  Itnmannel,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  philosophers;  b.  Konigsberg,  Eastern 
Prussia,  22  April  1724;  d.  there,  12  Feb,  18«. 
His  father,  who  spelled  his  name  Cant,  was  a 
poor  saddler,  and  was  said  to  be  of  Scottish 
oripn,  thou^  this  is  denied  ty  some  audiori- 
ties.  Kant  was  educated  in  his  native  city  at 
the  Collegium  Fredericianum  and  the  univei'- 
sity.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies  at 
the  university  in  174£l  he  was  a  tutor  in  pri- 
vate families  until  1755,  when  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  university.  He  did  not  receive 
a  professorship,  however,  until  1770,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics. In  1797  be  retired  from  teacjiing.  In 
the  university  he  lectured  at  first  on  mathe- 
matics and  physics  in  addition  to  the  various 
icaf  subjects,  and  later  added  coursfs 
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small  and  weak  physically;  but  by  imposing 
upon  himself  a  strict  regimen  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  work,  and  to  live 
lo  be  80  years  of  age. 

Kant's  Critical  Philosophy  is  contained  in 
his  three  Critiques— 'Kritik  der  reinen  Ver- 
nnnft'  (1781)  ('Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  most 
important  of  all')  ;  'Kritik  der  praetischen  Ver- 
nunft'  (1788)  ('Critique  of  Practical  Reason'). 
and  'Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft'  (1790)   ('Criti- 

Sue  of  Judgment').  In  these  works  Kant  passed 
eyond  the  Rationalism  (q.v.)  of  Wolff,  in 
which    be   had    been    educated,    and    the    Em- 

eiricism  (q.v.)  of  Hume  (q.v.)'  to  which  he 
ad  for  a  time  been  incliaed,  and  originated  the 
transcendental  method  of  philosophy.  For  him 
there  is  no  knowledge  without  experience ;  but 
experience  is  a  compound,  and  implies  not  only 
a  matter  given  in  sensation,  but  also  forms  and 
principles  of  arrangement  and  synthesis  which 
come  from  the  mind.  Experience  gets  its  char- 
acter from  the  knowing  mind,  and  lo  under- 
stand the  objects  of  ordinary  experience  it  is 
necessarv  to  know  what  forms  and  principles 
the  mind  employs  in  constructing  them.  Kant's 
transcendental  inquiry,  then,  asl^  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  mind  must  be,  our  experience  being 
as  it  is.  He  finds  that  experience  can  be  under- 
stood only  on  the  assumption  that  the  mind 
has  certain  a  priori  forms  andprinclples  which 
belong  to  its  very  nature.  These  Kant  calls 
transcendental  elements  of  experience,  and  the^ 
procedure  by  means  of  which  he  attempts  to 
diieover  these  and  demonstrate  their  applica- 
tion in  experience  he  names  a  transcetKlental 
method  of  inquiry.  It  is  necessary  carefully  lo 
dislineuish  Kanj's  nse  of  'transcendental*  from 
what  he  calls  ■transcendent,"  As  we  have  seen, 
transcendental  elements  do  not  themselves  de- 
pend upon  experience,  but  belong  to  the  mind 
as  the  forms  and  principles  which  all  experi- 
ence presupposes,  and  through  wtidi  alone  it 
is  possible.  The  transcendent,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  that  which  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of 
all  possible  experience,  and  consequently  ^that 
which  can  never  be  known.  Kant's  purpose  in 
the  'Critique  of  Pure  Reason'  is  at  onci-  lo  dis- 
cover the  transcendental  forms  of  experience, 
and  thus  justify  its  validity,'  and  to  criticise  and 
overthrow  the  false  pretense  of  knowledge 
which  professes  to  deal  with  transcendent  ob- 
jects. With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  pur- 
poses Kant's  undertaking  was  epodi-making, 
for  he  introduced  a  change  in  the  point  of  view 
which  he  himself  likens  to  that  which  Coper- 
nicus effected  in  astronomy.  Whereas  it  had 
previously  been  held  that  the  objea  had  a  fixed 
form  and  constitution  which  the  mind  in  know- 
ing had  to  passively  copy,  Kant  teaches  that 
objects  to  be  known  at  alt  must  conform  to  the 
concepts  and  principles  of  the  knowing  intelli- 
gence. In  order  to  imderstand  the  nature  of 
experience,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  what 
are  the  mind''S  ways  of  knotting,  and  what  are 
the  a  priori  forms  and  concepts  under  which 
it  brings  objects?  In  answering  this  question 
Kant  makes  a  sharp  division  between  percep- 
tive knowledge  and  knowledge  gained  through 
concepts.  It  is  true  that  he  gties  on  to  break 
down  the  grounds  for  this  distinction  by  show- 
ing that  neither  perception   nor   thought  can 


give  knowledge  apart  from  the  other,— that 
"concepts  without  perceptions  are  emp^,  and 
perceptions  without  concepts  are  blind.*  Never- 
theless, he  himself  always  maintains  this  dual- 
ism in  the  constitution  of  experience.  The 
transcendental  basis  of  each  form  of  knowledge 
is  therefore  investigated  under  a  separate  di- 
vision of  Kant's  work,  that  of  Perception  in 
the  'Transcendental  Aestiietic,'  and  that  of 
conceptual  experience  in  the  'Transcendental 
Analytic'  In  Perception  the  transcendental 
forms  are  found  lo  be  space  and  time.  Space 
and  time  are  not  objective  entities  existing 
apart  from  the  mind ;  nor  are  they  concepts  or 
general  ideas.  Kant  shows  that  perceptive  ex- 
perience such  as  ours  is  only  possible  if  we 
regard  space  and  time  as  belonging  to  the  mind 
as  forms  of  perceptive  arrangement.  Space  and 
time  do  not  belong  to  objects  in  themselves, 
therefore,  apart  from  their  being  known,  but 
are  the  universal  forms  under  which  all  per- 
ceptive experience  is  known.  But,  for  experi- 
ence, objects  must  be  thought  as  well  as  per- 
ceived. That  is  lo  say,  what  we  call  experience 
is  not  a  mere  series  of  perceptively  arranged 
objects,  but  a  unity  whose  parts  have  been 
systematized  by  thought  in  accordance  with 
certain  principles  or  points  of  view  which  it 
supplies.  These  transcendental  principles,  or 
pomts  of  view,  Kant  calls  the  Categories  of  the 
Understanding.  Since  to  think  is  to  judge  in 
order  to  discover  the  complete  list  ot  catego- 
ries he  falls  back  upon  Aristotle's  classification 
of  judgments  under  the  headings  of  Quantity, 
Quality,  Relation  and  Modality.  To  each  of 
these  general  divisions  again  three  categories 
belong,  so  that  Kant  presents  his  list  of  12 
categories  with  a  great  show  of  system  and 
completeness,  which  however  has  no  real  war- 
rant. Ajtart  from  the  fact  that  there  aresev- 
eral  obvious  repetilions  and  some  omissions  in 
the  list,  Kant  does  not  find  any  organic  rela- 
tion between  the  different  categories,  such  as 
might  be  shown  to  exist,  for  example,  by  exhib- 
iting them  as  successive  st^^s  in  the  evolution 
of  thought.  It  is  true  that  Kant  tells  us  that 
all  of  the  categories  are  subordinated  to  the 
central  unity  of  consciousness,  the  *transcen- 
dental  Ego*  or  'transcendental  unity  of  Apper- 
ception,* hut  he  never  explains  concretely  the 
relation  of  the  various  categories  to  each  other 
and  to  'this  unity.  The  'transcendental  E«o,» 
the  supreme  categorj-,  is  not  a  thing  or  an  un- 
changing soul- substance,  but  an  immanent  and 
ever  active  principle  of  organization.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  an  object  of  it,  or  to  de- 
scribe it  as  something  existing  by  itself ;  for  it 
exists  only  in  relation  to  experience.  It  is  at 
once  the  presupposition  and  the  necessary  cor- 
relate of  a  coherent  and  unitary  experience  of 
objects,  a  universal  principle,  not  a  particular 

The  world  of  objects  which  is  thus  consti- 
tuted throu^  the  forms  of  perception  and  the 
categories  is  only  phenomenal;  that  is,  only 
the  world  as  it  appears  to  us,  not  the  world  of 
but  we  are  obliged  to  think  things-in- them- 
selves always  remain  for  Kant  a  real  back- 
ground with  which  he  contrasts  the  world  of 
Ehenomena.  We  can  know  onhr  phenomena, 
«I  we  art  obliRed  to  think  things -in- them- 
selves as  existing,  though  we  cannot  give  pthem 
any  positive  determination.    Kant  seems  to  re- 
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gard'them  as  the  causes  of  the  sensations  which 
arise  in  the  mind.  But,  since  castiaHty  is  b 
calegory  supplied  by  the  mind,  it  can  only 
appl^  to  objects  as  known,  and  hence  cannot 
consistently  be  taken  to  apply  to  thinss'iR- 
themselves.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  Kam 
consistent  on  this  point.  It  is  certain  that  he 
continues  to  contrast  the  world  as  known  with 
a  more  ultimate  f  onn  of  reality  which  remains 
beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge  but  whose  cer- 
tainty is  ^iiarantecd  by  faith  or  practical  rea- 
son; and  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  spirit  of 
his  philosophy  tends  to  break  down  the  very 
opposition  which  he  has  set  up  so  carefully. 

The  Understanding  (der  yersland),  as  Kant 
says,  is  the  faculty  of  rules.  It  is  its  fnnction 
lo  reflect  on  the  objects  presented  to  it  bj 
sense- perception  in  order  to  fitid  the  rule  or 
category  according  to   which  one  pari  can  be 


nothing  but  unite  one  object  as  given  in  space 
and  time  with  another  according  to  some  gen- 
eral rule.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
then,  it  can  never  complete  its  task  and  rise  to 
deal  with  and  determine  the  nature  of  a  real 
toiality.  Its  concern  is  alwaj^  with  phenomena, 
with  objects  in  space  and  time  and  their  syn- 
thesis; and,  as  these  extend  indcWtely,  the 
understanding,  therefore,  never  can  find  rest  in 
the  estabiislunent  of  a  completed  totality.  Now 
for  Kant  the  limits  of  the  Understanding  are 
the  timibi  of  valid  knowledge.  We  cannot 
know  anything  but  phenomena  and  the  laws 
of  their  connection.  But  there  is  another  theo- 
retical faculty  which  he  opposes  to  Under- 
standing under  the  name  of  Reasoa  (dia  Ver- 
nunfi).  This  is  the  great  source  of  illnsion. 
Reason  transcends  )he  sphere  of  the  Under- 
standing and  attempts  to  find  for  objects  an 
unconditioned  basis  in  the  ideal  oc  Idea  of  an 
absolute  and  non-phenomenal  unity.  !n  this 
it  has  a  certain  ynstification  as  aftording  an 
ideal  of  unity  toyard  which  the  Understand' 
ing  must  always  strive  in  its  investigations; 
but  it  leads  to  ^lusion  when  diis  idea  of  a 
unity  is  taken  af  a  real  object  of  knowled^ 
and  positive  detenninations  are  ascribed  to  it. 
Kam  proceeds  t6  apply  this  criticism  in  detaD 
to  the  so-called  sciences  of  the  Rationalism 
(q.v.)  of  lus  i»!f,—  psychology,  cosmology  and 
theology, —  pointing  out  that  all  these  are  illu- 
sory, since  tjiey  are  based  on  concepts  of  ot>- 
jects  (the  soul,  the  world,  God)  that  lie  beyond 
die  sphere  of  possible  experience.  The  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  rational  psycholoey  regarding 
the  simplicity  and  immortality  of  the  soul  Kant 
rejects  as  •paralogisms.*  For,  as  he  shows,  we 
have  no  valid  concept  of  the  soul  as  a  thing 
or  substance,  upon  which  to  base  our  conclu- 
aons.  The/  'transcendental  ego*  is  not  some- 
thing which  can  be  determined  as  a  soul-sub- 
stance trfin  object  of  a  particular  kind.  It  is 
always  rtibject  and  never  object,^  the  universal 
presupposition  of  expeiriencc,  not  an  experi- 
enced, -thing ;  for  an  object  can  only  be  known 
when  -a  sensation  corresponding  to  it  is  given 
or  may  be  given  in  experience.  All  the  wisdom 
□f  rational  psychology,  which  is  based  on  the 
pure  concept  of  the  soul,  Kanl  therefore  re- 
jects. In  the  same  way  he  shows  that  over 
against  the  various  theses  demonstrated  by 
rational  cosmology  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  (that  it  is  Hmited  in  time 
lOL.  16  — M 


and  space ;  is  composed  of  simtde  parts ;  Aat  ia 
addition  to  natttral  causality  It  admits  of  free 
caisality;  that  it  has  a  necessary  groiMd),  the 
antithesis  or  direct  contradiciory  of  each  prop>- 
osltion  can  be  demonstrated  witb  equal  co- 
gency.  The  inevitable  contradictions  which 
thus  result  in  the  field  of  cosmology  when  we 
attempt  to  go  beyond  possible  experiei^e  Bhd 


Those  regarding  the  extension  and  divisitnlity 
of  the  world  disappear  as  soon  as  we  remem- 
ber that  space  and  time  do  not  belong  to  thin^ 
in- them  selves,  but  are  only  forms  of  perceptive 
experience.  With  regard  to  the  pc«sibility  of 
freedom  f^nt  points  out  that  although  the 
principle  of  natural  causation  must  hold  with- 
out exception  of  phenomena,  the  question  still 
remains  open  whether  freedom  may  not  find 
plaie  in  the  intelligible  world  of  things-iti- 
themselves.  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
on  theoretical  Krounds  but  remains  a  mere 
^ssibility  whicf  can  only  be  settled  by  appeal- 
ing to  practical  considerations.  Kant's  criti- 
cism of  theology  is  still  more  famous.  He 
finds  that  all  the  proofs  for  the  existence  of 
God  may  be  classified  as  the  OntoIoKicaJ  the 
Cosmolo^cal  and  the  Teleologtcal.  He  shows 
that  none  of  these  proofs  is  valid  from  a  log- 
ical ^int  of  view,  and  that  the  existence  of 
God  IS  therefore  incapable  of  theoretical  dem- 
onstration. 

These  negative  conclusions  are  tiof,  h6w>- 
ever;  the  goal  of  Kant's  inquiry.  As  he  him- 
self said,  ne  sought  only  to  remove  the  false 
pretense  of  knowledge  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  rational  faith.  Knowledge,  as  we  have 
seen,  deals  only  with  phenomena;  regardh^ 
the  nature  of  ultimate  realty  cognitive  experi- 
ence is  silent.  In  the  'Crttique  of  PracticaJ 
Reason'  Kant  shows  that  our  experience  as 
practical  and  moral  beings,  which  recognizes 
an  absolute  obligation  to  obey  the  moral  law 
has  implied  in  it  certain  presuppositions  rej;ard- 
ing  our  own  nature  and  the  nature  of  ultimate 
reality.  In  the  first  place,  oirr  recognition  of 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  moral  law  and 
our  obligation  to  obey  it  presupposes  that  we 
have  the  power  to  do  so.  Moral  obligation  _ 
would  have  no  meaning  for  a  being  whosewIU 
was  not  free.  In  the  same  way.  Kanl  shows  ' 
that  moral  experience  implies  a  belief  in  God 
as  the  moral  governor  of  the  universe,  and  in 
immortality  as  affording  an  opportunity  iot  the 
demands  of  the  moral  law  to  be  progressively 
realized.  Thus  these  problems  which  cannot 
be  demonstrated  on  theoretical  grounds-  find 
their  solution  frotn  the  point  of  view  of  prao 
lieal  experience.  God,  Freedom  and  Immor- 
tality are  never  matters  of  knowledge  or  sci- 
ence, but  moral  certainties  or  matters  of  faith. 
One  constantly  jinds  in  Kam's  writings  a  tend- 
ency to  make  sharp  divisions,  to  separate  expe- 
rience into  different  spheres.  He  contrasts  and 
opposes  to  each  other  a  'phenomenal'  and  BK 
■intelligible*  world,  and  again,  •knowledge 
and  'faith*  without  any  effort  to  bring  toesC 
divisions  agam  into  relation.  It  Is  true  that  in 
the  'Critique  of  Judgment*  (where  he  diacKsses 
the  nature  of  asthetic  experience,  and  llie 
question  whether  we  can  apply  the  conceptiort 


orld),  Kant  does  at  least  suggest  a  lynn 
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of  the  two  opposing  points  of  view.  The 
spirit  of  hid  pmlosophy  really  traoscends  the 
apposition  between  phenomena  thai  can  ooly  be 
iniown  tttraugb  mechanical  catesories,  and  an 
unknowable  ultimate  reality  where  we  may 
believe  that  freedom  and  the  realization  af 
ideals  are  possible.  But,  even  in  the  third 
'Critique'  his  formal  treatment  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  at  least  the  letter  of  his  treatment 
Appears  to  maintain  the  apposition  to  the  end- 
In  addition  to  the  three  Critiques,  Kant's 
most  important  works  are  the  'General  His- 
tory of  Nature  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens' 
(1755),  in  which  Laplace's  mechanical  account 
of  the  evolution  of  the  planetary  systems  is 
antidiiiated  (translation  by  W.  Haslie  with  an 
introduction  under  the  title  of  'Kant's  Cos- 
inopoiiy,>  1900) ;  the  'Dissertation*  of  WO, 
which  inaugurates  the  critical  movement; 
and  the  'Prolegomena.  >  published  in  1783,  as 
a  popular  exposition  and  defense  of  the  first 
'Critique.'     See  Critique  of  Puhe  Reason. 

There  are  also  works  by  bim  on  physical 
geography,  neural  patholo^,  ethnography, 
anthropology,  sesiheiics,  criticism j_  meteorology, 
logic,  jfi-'—' 
works  w 
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vols,  Berlin  1873),  the  Royal  Prussian  Acad- 
emy (Berlin  I900~).  The  most  noteworthy 
English  translations  of  Kant  are  'Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,'  translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john  (London  1854),  and  by  Mai  Miiller  C2d 
«d,  ib.  1896);  'Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 
Founthtions  of  Natural  Science,'  translated  by 
Ernest  Belford  Bax  (ib.  1909) ;  'Philosophy  of 
Law'  (Edinburgh  1887)  and  'Principles  of 
PoUtics'  (ib.  1891),  both  by  W.  Hastie; 
'Critique  of  Judgment,'  translated  by  J.  H. 
Bernard  <ib.  1892}  ;  'The  Philosophy  of  Kant 
as  Contained  in  Extracts  from  his  own  Writ- 
iiws.'  translated  by  Watson  (New  York  1908)  ; 
'Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and  Other 
Works  on  the  Theory  of  Ethics,'  by  T.  Abbott 
(6th  «1,  London  1909)  ;  "Cosmogony,"  by  W. 
Hasli*  (ib.  1900)  ;  'Dreams  of  a  Spirit  Seer,' 

iUA  liXH) ;  'Critique  of  .Esthetic  Judgment,' 
by,  J.  C  Meredith  (Oxford  1911);  'Eternal 
jPcace,'  translated  by  W.  Hastie  (Boston 
1914). 

Bibliogrtphy.; — Adamson,  R.,  'On  the  Phi- 
losophy 01  liant*  (Edinburgh  1879)  ;  Borow- 
sin,  'fmmanuel  Kant,  cin  Lebensbild'  (Halle 
1907):  Caird.  E.,  'Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant> 
(New  York  1889)  ;  Chamberlain,  H,  S.,  'Im- 
manuel  Kant,  a  Study  and  a  Comparison  with 
Goethe,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Bruno,  Plato  and 
Descartes,'  translated  from  the  German  by 
Lord  Redesdale  (London  and  New  York 
1914) ;  Fichte,  J.  C,  'Kant's  System  of  Tran- 
scendentalism,"  in  'New  Exposition  of  the  Sci- 
ence of  Knowledge'  (New  York  1869); 
Fisther,  Kiino,  'Itnmanuel  Kant  und  seine 
LehTe'  (4th  ed.,  Heidelbore  1890)  ;  Mahaffy, 
J.  P.,  and  Bernard,  J.  H.,  'Kant's  Critical  Phi- 
losophy for  English  Readers'  (London  1874; 
irtw  ed.,  2  vols.,  1889)  ;  Morris,  G,  S.,  "Kant's 
CritiquB  of  Pure  Reason*  (Chicago  1882); 
Paulsen,  F,,  'Immanuel  Kant,  sein  Leben  und 
seine    I^re>     (Stuttgart    1898;    Eng.    trans. 


19(K) ;  Prichard,  H,  A.,  'Kant's  Theory  of 
Knowledge'  (New  York  1909)  ;  Renouvier, 
C.  B.,  'Critique  de  la  tloctrine  de  Kant'  (Paris 
1906) ;  Sidgwick,  H,  'PhUost^hy  of  Kant' 
(New  York  1905):  Simmel,  G.,  'Kant'  (Leip- 
zig 1904);  Stahlin.  L.,  'Kant,  Lotie  und 
Rjlschl'  (Leipzig  1889);  Stirling,  J.  H.,  'Text- 
Book  to  Kant'  (Edinburgh  1881);  Vaihinger, 
H.,  "Kommentar  zu  ICants  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vemunft'    (Leipzig,    Vol.    I,    1881;    Vol.    II, 


.  .  IntroducU>ry  to  Kant's  Critique'  (New 
York  1897)  ;  id,  'Kant  mi  his  Philosophical 
Revolution'    (ib.  1911). 

There  Is  an  immense  bibliography  largely 
Cierman,  of  works  on  Kant,  which  is  given 
in  Ueberweg-Heinze's  "History  of  Philosonhj;.' 
Consult  ajao  Adickes,  'Bibhography  of  Writ- 
inga  by  Kant  and  on  Kane  whi^  have  appeared 
in  Gtttoany  up  to  the  End  of  1887.'  in  the 
PkUoiopUtid  Review  (Boston  1892  et  seq.) 
and  the  periodical,  KanlStudiett  (1897 — ). 
James  E.  Creightoh, 
Professor  of  Philosophy.  Cornell  University. 

KANTEMIR,  kan'tyf-mer'.  a  noble  Mol- 
davian family  notable  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  The  most  celebrated  of  its  three 
princely  members  was  Demejrius  KAtfTEMIK 
(1673-1723),  who,  coming  into  power  as  prince 
in  1710,  joined  hands  with  Peter  the  Great  for 


the 


throw  of  Turkish  supremacy.     The  fail- 
of  Peter's  campaign,  forced  Demetrius  into 


exile  in  Russia  where  he  became  one  of  the 
most  noted  characters  at  the  Russian  court  in 
his  day-  Among  his  numerous  historical  worlo 
are  'Discriptio  Moldavite' ;  'Hronicu!  Romino- 
.Motdovlahilor' ;  and  'Historia  de  Ortu  et  De- 
fectione  Imperii  Turcfci.'     See  Kantemih,  Ah- 

TTOKH   nMITRtYEVrrCH, 

KANTEMJH,  Antiokh   Dtnltriyevttch,   a 

celebrated  Russian  satirical  poet  and  diplomatist : 
b.  Constantinople,  1708;  d.  1744.  He  was  the 
son  of  Demetrius  Kantemir  (q.v.)  and  of  noble 
birth.  Tbou^  born  in  Constantinople,  he  was 
educated  in  Russia  where  he  became  an  officer 
in  the  army  and  a  favorite  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  sent  hitn,  at  the  early  age  of  23.  as  Mhiister 
to  Great  Britain,  and  seven  years  later,  in  the 
same  capacity,  to  France.  In  both  countries  he 
was  a  great  favorite  and  highly  regarded  in 
literary  circles  aS  a  writer  and  poet  of  talent. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Horace,  Juvenal, 
Anacreon  and  other  classical  poets  whom  he 
so  successfully  imitated  as  to  make  of  his  imita- 
tion something  that  appeared  very  like  origi- 
nality. Like  Horace,  he  lashed  the  vices  of  the 
society  of  his  day  in  a  general  way;  but  he 
never  descended  to  personalities.  His  influ- 
ence was  strong  in  Russian  literature  and  he  is 
the  father  of  the  pseudo-classical  movement 
there.  He  was  an  experimenter  in  verse  and 
meter  which,  filled  with  the  classical  spirit,  he 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  make  a  feature  of 
Russian  poetry.  An  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  in  1762;  but  a  translation  of  his 
satires  had  already  appeared  in  French  (London 
1749);  and  in  German   (Berlin  17S2).* 

KANURIS,  ka-noo'rez,  certain  negroes  of 
the  Sudan  and  especially  of  Bort.u,  Kanem 
and  Oiad  parts  of  the  country.  They  number 
about  3^00,000,  most  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
an  admixture  of  Hamite  blood.    "Their  features 
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■re  bro*4  flat  ahdilectdedk  n^ntid.  Tbej  be- 
long to  the  Uohamneikn  faith. 

KAOLIN,  ki'Mrn,  certain  white-buming 
days  of  a  residtial  natuiv  fornied  by  the  tvcar- 
mg  away  of  granite,  pegmatite,  schist,  limestone 
or  feldsfuthic  qttartzife.  It  is  a  soft  clay  of 
low  plasticity  and  very  refractory  when  burned. 
After  burning-  il  becomes  of  a  beautiful  white 
color,  which  makes  it  a  very  valuable  materia! 
for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  wall-tile  and 
similar  white-wares,  and  for  paper-filling.  KaO' 
tin  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Slates  and  it  is  mined,  among  other  States,  in 
Pennsylvania  Delaware,  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina.  There  is  a  large  production  of  kao- 
lin in  Europe,  where  it  is  mmed  principally  in 
England,  France  and  Germany,  one  of  the  rich- 
est  mining  tUstncts  being  in  Cornwall,  England. 
The  United  Stales  imports  considerable  kaolin 
from  Europe,  especially  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper;  but  the  home  output  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. Consult  Ries,  *Clays,  Occurrence^ 
Properties  and  Uses'   (New  York  1906). 

KAPELLMEISTER,  ki'pe'-mis'ter,  the 
musical  director  in  a  roval  or  ducal  [Kilace. 
He  was  incidentally  also  the  choir-master.  The 
word  came  into  early  use  in  German  court  life 
and  still  survives  in  the  sense  of  musical  can.T 
ductor. 

KAPILA,  k&-pe'li,  the  founder  of  the 
Sankhya  system  of  philosophy. .  He  was  one 
of  the  Hindu  rationalistic  thinkers.  He 
probably  lived  about  the  6th  century  B.C.,  but 
legend  credits  bim  with  having  flourished  be- 
fore the  lime  of  Buddha.  Some  writers  have 
doubted  that  he  ever  existed  and  have  looked 
upon  him  as  a  purely  legendary  or  mytholo^cal 
character.  He  taught  that  only  two  thin^ 
without  beginning  or  end  exisiei  that  is  spirit 
and  matter.  Consult  MacdoncU,  'HistOry  of 
Sanskrit  Literature'   (London  1913). 


t  of  Poltava,  1756  or  1757;  d.  there, 
£6  Uct.  its^.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Russian 
Academy  and  was  the  author  of  several  ode& 
epierams  and  satirital  poems.  Hie  chief  and 
most  successful  work  was  the  play  'Yabeda' 


aa  itnmediate  success,  but .  was  sui^rcssed  by 
Tsar  Paul  and  nearly  caused  the  auOior's  exile 
to  Siberia.  It  was  subsequently  translated  into 
French  (Ghent  1886)  but  w^  not  sold  to  any 
great  extent.  Of  his  other  t^ys,  otJy  two,  the 
tragedy,  'Antigone'  and  his  rendering  of  Mo- 
Uere's  'Squanarelle,'  were  of  particular  meri(, 
but  neither  achieved  a  marked  aegree  of  success. 
There  were  three  editions  of  I&pnist's  worlra 

r'nted,  two  during  his  lifetime  and  the  third 
1849. 

KAPOK,  a  kind  of  silk-«otton.  See  Silk- 
COTTOM  Tkee. 

KAPOSI,  idSt^'iM,  Moritz,  Austriati 
dermatotoeist :  b.  KapoSvar,  1837;  d..  1SW2. 
Educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  he  b»- 
came  a  teacher  there  in  dermatology  in  1866, 
where  he  succeeded  Hebru  as  profeisor  (1881), 
In  collaboration  with  the  later  he  Wrote 
'Handbuch  der  Hautkraflkheiten'  (1872-76). 
He  became  a  great  authority  on  skin  diseases 
and  wrote.  Rumeroui  workB  on  .die. subject,  the 


tetest  of  wtncfc  wAs  'HandatUs  def' Hlulkrad^ 
hciten>  (18EI8-1900). 

KAPOSOVAR,  k5'pi>sh-VBr  a  town  itt 
Hungary,  capital  of  S<»nogy  district.  It  has  the 
usual  buildings  of  a  town  of  its  sice,  including 
a  handsome  Romanesque  cathedral.  Its  Indus' 
tries  include  cement  works,  tobacco  and  bridi 
factories,  sugar  refinery  and  wine  presees:  It 
is  the  cemre  of  a  very  considerable  live  stock 
business. 

KAPP,  Friedricb,  fred'iiH  kap,  German 
faiographer  and  historian;  b.  in  Hamm,  Wcsb- 
phalia.  13  April  1824:  d.  Berlin,  27  Oct,  1884. 
He  left  (krmanr  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Reto- 
lutioo  of  1848,  and  settling  in  New  York  in 
1850  took  active  part  in  American  politics.  In 
1860  he  was  a  presidential  elector  and  in  1867 
comnHBsioner  of  immigration.  Returinc  to  Geiv 
many  in  ]87t^  he  entered  the  Reichstag  in 
1£P2.  His  works^  which  mainly  refer  lo  the 
United  States  include  'American  Soldie^ 
Traffic  by  German  Princes'  (1864);  "German 
Emigration  to  America'  (1868);  'History  ot 
the  German  Migration  into  America'  (IEt67); 
'Frederick  the  Great  and  the  United  States' 
(1871).  etc 

KAPPBL,  kipH  town  tn  ZSrich  caiiton, 
Switzcrlandj  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  dea^ 
of  the  Protestant  reformer  Zwingli  in  ISJL 
The  ^ce  contains  a  monmneot  to  his  memory: 
Pop.  about  TOCk 

KAPTCHAK.    SeeKiPTCHAK. 

KARA,  or  C2HRNY  GEORGE.  Se<t 
CzEBNY  George. 

KARA-HISSAR.     See  Afiuh-Kau-His-: 

SAR. 

KARA  HU3TAPHA,  M'rl  mt)s't&-f5,  a 
gt^nd  viiier  of  Turkey,'  \v*io  flourished  intfe; 
middle  of  the  17tli  century  and  who  died  in 
1683,  strangled  by  the  order  of  the  Sultao. 
He  became  grand  vizier  in  1676  under  Mo- 
hammed IV;  and  for  the  next  seven  years  he 
had  much  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Turkey; 
which  he  was  accused  by  his  enemies  of  mis- 
mana^ng  on  all  occasions  and  of  always  seek- 
ing his  own  interests  to  the  neglect  of  those  of 
the  state.  He  laid  siege  to  Vienna  in  1683 ;  but 
this  was  raised  by  Ian  Sobieski  of  Poland  who 
defeated  the  Turks,  with  great  slaughter.  It 
was  on  account  of  this  last  misadventure  that 
Kara  Mustapha  fell  in  the  bad  jsraces  of  th« 
Sultan.  ■ 

KARA  SBA,  an  artai  of  the  Arc'ttc  Ocean 
indenting  the  north  coast  of  Siberia^  betweeil 
Nova  ZemUa  and  Yalma)  Peninsula;  it  is  about 
300  miles  long  and  170  miles  wide.  The  Yenisei 
and  Ob  rivers  flow  into  this  sea.  Since  IS^ 
when  Nordenskjdld  made  his  voyage  in  the 
Vega,  several  navipitors  have  sMled  on  this  sea 
and  found  that  it  is  not,  as  once  supposed,  tee- 
locked  all  the  year;  but  is  open  between  Jaiy 
and  September.  Consult  Hov§aard,  an  articl* 
in  the  'Scottish  Geographical  Magairlne' 
(January  1890)   on  a  route  to  the  North  Pole. 


works  of  his  life  were  the  refoi 

Serbian   literary   Unguage    (which    ... 

time  has  been  a  very  debased  medium,  being 

either  Tude  Slavonian  or  a  liybrid  ji)nihle:.oi 
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Serb  and  Slavonian),  and  the  pabtication  of 
the  'Popular  Serb  Songs*  (4  vols.,  1814-J3;  3d 
ed.,  1841-46).  His  epoch-making  Serbiaji-Ger- 
man-Lalin  'Dictionary'  aM»eared  in  1818.  The 
songs  attracted  widespreaa  attention,  and  were 
translated  into  every  European  tongue.  He 
was  the  founder  of  modern  Serbian  literature. 

KARAGBORGSVITCH,  ki'ri-ga-ar'gS- 
Tlch,  Alexander,  Prince  of  Serbia:  b.  Topola, 
1806;  d.  18S5.  After  having  served  in  the  Rus- 
sian army  he  became  Prince  of  Serbia  in  1B42.' 
Though  he  had  lived  in  Russia  and  served 
under  the  Crown,  his  sympathies  were  all  with 
Austria;  and  when  the  Crimean  War  broke 
out,  he  refused  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Russia 
which  was  inclined  to  still  look  ui>an  him  as  a 
member  of  its  military  organization.  In  this 
difficult  position  Alexander  elected  to  remain 
neutral,  a  course  which  pleased  neither  Austria 
nor  Russia;  and  much  less  did  it  satisfy  liie 
National  party.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
latter  he  was  d^osed  in  1858.  He  was  accused 
of  conspiring  against  the  authority  of  the 
country  and  of  having  a  part  in  the  murder  of 
Prince  Michael  in  1868.  As  a  result  of  his  trial 
he  was  sentenced  to  20  years'  imprisonment. 

KARAGBORGEVITCH,  Peter,  PstHCE, 
king  of  Serbia:  b.  Belgrade,  1846,  He  was 
educated  at  Belgrade,  but  when  his  father,  Alex- 
ander Karageorgevitch,  was  driven  from  the 
throne  in  1858,  he  became  a  soldier  of  fortune 
and  pretender.  After  training  in  'France  at  the 
Saint  Cyr  School  and  the  Military  Staff  College, 
he  fou^t  in  the  Foreign  Legion  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  Later  he  took  part  in 
Herz^ovina's  struggle  for  liberty.  Upon  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  I,  Obrenovilcb  in 
1903,  Prince  Peter  was  sroolaiiiied  king  of 
Serbia  by  the  army.  He  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished by  his  Slav  sympathies ;  entered  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  by  Austria-Hungaiy  in 
1903,  and  strongly  opposed  the  restoration  of 
the  territory  won  by  Serbia  from  Turkey  in 
the  Balkan  War  of  1912-13.  The  embittered 
feeling  accruing  from  that  surrender  of  terri- 
tory prepared  the  way,  in  part  at  least,  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  European  War.  When 
in  1915  Serbia  was  overrun  by  the  Austro-Ger- 
man  troops,  the  aged  king  took  the  field  with 
fais  army,  and  accomnanied  it  on  its  retreat  be- 
yond the  frontiers  ot  Serbia.  See  Sesbu,  /fif> 
lory. 

KARAISKAKIS,  Id-rts'kS-kS,  Gfiorfioa, 
Greek  soldier:  b.  Agrapha,  17e2;  d.  1827.  He 
had  a  very  varied  career.  At  one  time  he  was 
a  soldier  in  tlie  forces  of  Ali  Pasha,  the  op- 
ponent of  Turkey;  but  he  deserted  him  and 
went  over  to  the  Turks,  it  b  said  because  he 
disagreed  with  Ali  Pasha,  or  as  his  critics 
maintained,  because  the  Turks  made  it  worth 
his  while  to  change  masters.  When  the  Greeks 
rose  against  the  Turks  he  turned  against  the 
latter  and  fought  for  his  native  country  in  the 
defense  of  which  he  fell  in  the  attadc  upon  the 
Acropolis.  For  his  biography  consult  Papar- 
rhigopoulos  (Athens  187/). 

KARAITES.  See  Jswa  axd  Judaism  — 
The  Karaites. 

KARAKORAM,  ki-Hl-ko'riiin,  a  rans«  of 
mountains  in  central  Asia  in  the  northwestern 
end  of  Ac  Himalayas.    It  is  also  known  under 


of    mountains    skirts    the    jigt.     ._ __ 

Indus  through  the  north  of  the  Indian 
province  of  Kashmir,  terminating  in  the  Hindu 
Kush  range  at  Pamir.  The  Karakoram  Moun- 
tains, while  not  so  excessively  high  when  judged 
from  the  surrounding  country,  reach  a  veiy 
great  altitude  from  the  fact  that  their  base  is  a 
vast  upland  series  plateau  the  lowest  parts  of 
which  are  from  11,000  to  15,000  feet  above  sca- 
leveL  Some  of  the  peaks  rising  from  10,000  to 
15,000  feet  above  this,  reach  a  really  high  alti- 
tude which  places  them  among  the  ni^icst 
mountain  elevations  in  the  world.  Of  those  the 
highest  is  Godwin-Austen  (28,265  feet).  A 
score  or  more  peaks  are  over  20,000  feet  and  at 
least  five  read)  25,000.  Naturally,  at  such  a 
high  elevation  with  respect  to  uplands,  valleys 
and  mountain  peaks,  the  range  contains  numer- 
ous mountain  passes,  at  very  high  altitudes. 
Of  these  one  of  the  most  famous  is  named 
after  the  range  itself  which  lies  at  an  altitude 
ot  18,550  feet  above  sca-leveL  Practically 
of   the   Karakoram   range 


these  upper  regions  of  the  Karal 
are    bl^k    and    forbidding    and 


very 


larakorams  and  Kashmir'  (London 
Filippi,  Filippo  de,  'Karakoram  and  Western 
Himalaya'  (1909)  ;  'The  Expedition  of  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Luigi  Amadeo  of  Savoy,  Duke 
of  the  Atruzri'  (London  1912) ;  'Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India'  (Oxford  1909)  ;  Workman, 
F.  B.,  'In  the  Ice  World  of  Himalaya'  (London 
190n. 

KARAKORUH,  ka'rS-kar'iim  (Moni^ol, 
kdra,  black,  kuren,  camp),  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Mongol  Empire.  It  is  on  the  Orkhoa 
river  near  iJrga.  It  remained  the  capital  of 
the  Mongol  rulers  from  1234  to  1409.  The 
ruins  of  this  ancient  camp  and  capital  of 
Ghengis  Khan,  Mdiich  was  visited  and  described 
by  Marco  Polo,  lay  long  unknown  to  Europeans. 
In  1889  it  was  visited  by  Yadrintsev,  the 
Russian  explorer,  and  in  1902  by  W.  C.  Cainp> 
bell,  both  of  whom  have  left  descriptions  ot 
them  showing  that  they  covered  a  very  con- 
siderable space  and  to  have  been  at  one  time 
connected  by  a  system  of  canals  with  the 
Jfrmanta  Rtver,  an  evidence  that  Karakorum 
must,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  Lave  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  and  been  a  place  of  con- 
siderable  importance, 

-  KARAMAN.  kS-ril-min',  or  CARAHAN, 
a  city  In  Karamania  (in  die  south  of  Asiji 
Minor).  It  is  connected  with  Constantinople 
by  rail  and  has  a  very  considerable  transit 
trade  much  of  whic'i  goes  by  way  of  Konia, 
which  is  on  the  railway  line  to  Constantinople. 
Karaman,  whidi  in  earlier  days  was  known  as 
Laranda,  carries  on  a  very  considerable  trade  in 
hides,  woolen  and  cotton  goods.    Popi  Vi/XO. 

KARAMANIA,  U-rS-m§n'a-a,  a.  part  of 
southern  Asia  Minor,  comprising  the  eastern 
and  centra)  parts  ot  Konteh.  It  consists  of 
an  elevated  sandy  plain  lying  between  Lake 
Tuz  Tcholli  on  the  north,  the  Taurus  Moun- 
tains to  the  south,  the  Anti-Taurtis  to  the  east; 
and  the  Sultan  Dagh  to  the  west.  It  was  once 
subject  to  high  cultivatioii  in  puts  and  pr<H 
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duced  much  wealth:  but  its  pofulation  Ii3£  very 
STcally  declined  and  the  diief  occupation  of  the 
remaining  inhabitants  is  the  raising  of  cattle. 
Its  decUne  as  a  centre  of  industnal  activity 
dates  from  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  in  the 
1401  and  15th  centuries. 

KARAHNASSA,  M'tAm-nas'si,  a  river  in 
Bengal,  India,  whidt  i«  known  to  the  natives, 
who  have  a  rdi^ions  horror  of  it,  as  the 
'destroyei  of  rehsious  virtue,*  It  it  a  branch 
of  tiie  Ganges  ana  is  about  150  mile&  in  length. 
As  to  be  touched  by  the  waters  of  the  Karam- 
nassa  means  defilement  to  Hindus  of  Caste,  in 
crossing  it,  they  all  have  to  be  carried  over  it 
by  the  non-Caste  population  or  on  some  beast 
of  burden  or  in  some  other  manner  which  pre- 
vents them  coming-  into  contact  with  the  stream. 

KARAHZIN,  ka'r^m-ien,  Nicholu  lAik- 
hailovitch,  Russian  historian:  b.  1766;  d.  1826. 
Descended  from  a  noble  Tartar  family,  be  re* 
Gcived  an  excellent  education  comUned  with 
travel  in  England,  France,  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Of  a  highly  sentimental  nature^ 
he  appears  to  have  loolud  back  into  the  ro- 
mantic past  of  histoiy  and  ignored  the  prosaic 
and  reformed  conditions  of^nis  time.    Though 


gardine  liis  own  country  as  the  acme  of  national 

ferfection  and  totally  separate  or  self-contained 
rom  the  rest  of  Europe,  He  expounded  his 
faith  in  two  novels,  '  Matalia,  the  Bo^ard's 
Daiigjiter*  and  'Poor  Liza'  m  1792,  striving, 
above  all,  to  rid  the  Russian  language  from  the 
■heavy  antiquated  forms*  of  German  influence. 
■Pseudo-classicism*  was  the  key-note  of  such 
literature  as  Russia  then  possessed.  His  'Gen- 
eral History  of  Russia'  (Saint  Petersburg 
1816-17)  was  a  grandiose  work,  rich  in  labori- 
ous research  as  welt  as  errors,  and  proved  an 
instantaneous  success.  He  added  to  it  during 
the  next  10  years,  making  a  total  of  12  volumes. 
Together  with  Novikoftl  author  of  the  'His- 
torical Dictionary  of  Russian  Writers,'  and  the 
poet  Joukovsky,  Karanuin  gave  the  death-blow 
to  "pseudo- classicism*  and  there  arose,  aa  by 
magic,  that  brilliant  band  of  poets  and  novelists 
who  created  a  Russian  national  literature 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  of  whom  the  greatest 
was  Pushkin.     Consult  Briickner,  A.,  'A  Liter- 


Literature'  (New  York  1916) ;  WaliszewsM, 
K.,  'A  History  of  Russian  Uterature'  (New 
York  1910). 

KARAHKAWAN,  ka-rSn'ka-win,  an  Amer- 
ican Indian  tribe,  "O"  extinct.  They  formerly 
lived  along  the  Texas  coast  in  the  vicimty  of 
Uattagortu  Bay,  and  originally  came  from 
Central  America.  They  were  first  mentioned 
in  1687,  by  the  French  explorer  Jouiel,  and 
were  re^rded  as  cannibals.  They  were  un- 
compromisingly hostile  to  the  whites.  In 
1843,  50  survivors  of  the  race  removed  to 
Mexico,  where  in  1858  the  last  of  them  were 
exterminated  by  Mexican  ranchers. 

KARASU-BAZAR,  ka-ri'ioo,  a  town  in 
Russian  Crimea,  the  centre  of  an  important 
trade  in  fruits  and  other  articles  of  cooimerce 
among  which  are  hides,  tallow,  wool  and  cer- 
tain manufactured  goods.  The  place  is  decid- 
edly oriental  in  appearance  owing  to  the  pres> 
ence  of  numerous  minarets  and  Khans.    This 


oriental  alniDspbece  is  increased  by  crooked 
streets  and  a  congested  po}>ulatiou  of  a  decid- 
edly cosmopolitan  UHnposition,  indudii^  Ar- 
menians, Tartars,  Jews,  Greeks  and  Russians. 
Pop,  about  15,000, 

KARATEOIN,  kS'ii-tS-gte'.  the  northeast 

Ciince  of  Bokhara  under  the  suzerainty  of 
sia  (Central  Asia),  It  contains  an  area  of 
over  4,000  square  miles,  most  of  which  is  very 
mouiuainaus,  the  mountains  risii^,  in  places, 
to  an  altitude  of  18.000  ieel.  The  valleys  ar« 
fertile  and  the  mountain  slopes  afford  excel- 
lent feed  for  cattle,  the  raising  of  which  forms, 
with  agriculture,  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  Among  the  ^ricnltural  products 
of  the  lower  lands  are  fmits,  grains,  especialW 
corn  and  wheat,  cotton  and  hemp.  The  ca^lal, 
Garm  (Harm),  is  a  place  of  no  great  import- 
ance. In  fact  the  population  of  die  total  dis- 
trict is  only  about  100,000,  oonsiatinft  for  the 
most  part,  of  Tajiks  and  Kirghiz. 

KARATHBODORI,  ka'rS-ta'ft'dft-re', 

Alexander,  Pasha,  a  Turkish  Christian  states- 
man: b.  Constantinople,  1833;  d.  1906.  On  the 
completion  of  his  education  in  Paris,  he  entered 
the  Turkish  diplomatic  service,  in  which  he 
made  raiHd  progress,  becoming  councillor  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Savet  Pasha 
(1876-77).  In  1878  he  was  sent  as  a  commis-- 
sioner  from  Turkey  to  the'  congress  at  Berlin 
and  the  same  year  he  had  the  distinction  of 
bein^  appointed  the  first  Christien  Minister  of 
Foragn  Affairs  in  Turkey.  He  was  Prince  of 
Samos  from  1885  to  1695  inclusive  and  gov- 
elmar  of  Crete  during  the  two  following  years, 
until  the  upriung  of  the  inliabilants. 

KARAULI,  one  of  the  native  states  of 
India.    See  Kesaxili. 

KARAWALA.    See  Cakawala. 

KARELIANS,  a  Finnish  tribe  Uving  in 
eastern  Finland  and  Russia.  They  have  tha 
characteristic  FinMsh  features  and  appearance 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  They  are  very  active, 
aggressive  and  progressive  and  are  among  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  Finnish  tribes.  Their 
country,  which  lies  at  an  average  height  of 
about  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  very  un- 
promising and  the  people  wring  a  scanty  living 
from  it  through  agriculture  and  the  raising  at 
reindeei.  The  culture  of  this  Finnish  folk-divi- 
sion, which  numbers  about  1,000,000,  is  very 
old  and  its  literature  is  the  most  imaginative, 
epic,  dramatic  and  picturesque  of  all  the  Finnish 
people.  To  them  is  due  the  great  Finnish  epic 
poem  'Kalevala'  (the  land  of  heroes),  which 
was  collected  and  pieced  together  from  their 
folk  tales  and  songs  which  date  back  to  pre- 
Christian  times.  Sec  Finlakd,  Language  and 
LileralKre;  Kalevala, 

KARiNINA,  Anna,  kil-ra'ny£-na',  one  of 
the  best  of  (he  novels  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy. 
See  Anna  KAnfeNiNA. 

.KARENS,  kii'renz,  a  primitive  Burmese 
people  inhabiting  the  mountain  regions  of 
Upper  Burma,  Tenasserim  and  Pegu.  Many 
of  the  Karens  are  still  nature-worshipers 
while  20  per  cent  or  more  are  nominally  Chris- 
tians. The  race  is  very  intelligent  and  capable 
□f  greater  progress  than  it  has  yet  made.  The 
Christian  part  of  the  Karens  has  advanced  rap- 
idly in  dviliiation,  due  in  pgrt  to  the  fact  that 
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Its  language  has  been  reduced  to  writing  by 
Oiristian  missionaries.  Pop.  over  l.OOXOOO. 
Consult  Colauboim,  'Among  the  Shans'  (Lon- 
don 1885)  ;  Ma.cmahon,  'Karens  of  the  Golden 
Chersonese'  (London  1876);  Mason,  'Civiliz- 
ing. Mountain  Uen>  (1S62> ;  SmeaEon,  'The 
Loyal  Karens  of  fiunna'  (London  1887); 
Wade,  'Thesaurus  of  Karen  Knowledge' 
(1847-,50). 

KARIRAL,  ka'relcal',  one  of  tfie  provinces 
of  French  India.  It  lies  surrounded  by  British 
Tanjore  and  extends  along  the  Coromandel 
coast.  Its  chief  commercial  and  business  centre 
is  Karikal,  a  town  on  die  coast  about  150 
miles  south  of  Madras.  Had  it  a  better  harbor 
it  would  undoubtedly  enjoy  more  liusincss 
patronage.  The  province  is  governed  from 
Pondicher^  capital  of  the  French  possessions 
in  India.  Tlic  principal  foreign  trade  of  Kari- 
kal is  with  Europe  and  Ceylon.  It  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  French  since  1749  when 
it  was  ceded  to  ihem  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore. 
During  the  Napoleonic  wars  it  was  seiied  ty 
the  British  who  restored  it  to  France  as  part 
of  the  general  seitlemenC  of  1814,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  restoration  being  that  it  shouU 
henceforth  erect  no  fortifications  and  maintain 
BO  garrisons  except  for  police  purposes.  Popu- 
lation over  60,000;  that  of  Karileal.  the  chief 
city,  20,000. 

KARL,  ToiD,  Irish- American  tenor;  b. 
Dublin,  Ireland,  1846.  Educated  in  Italy  he 
sang  for  many  years  in  Italian  opera.  He  ap- 
peared in  English  opera  in  the  United  States 
in  1871 ;  and  in  1887  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  'Bostonians,*  a  light  opera  company 
which  was  more  than  ordinarily  successful  in 
the  davs  when  Uie  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas 
were  ai  the  heipht  of  their  popuJariiy.  In  these 
Karl  took  leading  parts.  He  also  sang  Robin 
Hood  in  De  Koven's  famous  production.  Re- 
tiring from  the  stage  in  1906  Karl  gave  vocal 
and  other  concerts  and  taught  singing  and  dra- 
matic-musical training,  being  for  a  while  di- 
rector of  the  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  New 
York  City  (1899).  Later  he  followed  the  same 
work  in  Rochester. 

KARLI,  kar'Ie,  a  Buddhist  cave-temple  of 
India,  25  miles  south-east  of  Bombay,  rich  in 
sculpture,  and  divided  like  a  church  mto  nave 
and  aisles,  with  an  apse.  The  temple  probably 
belongs  to  the  Ist  century. 

KARLOWITZ,  kar'lo-vlta,  or  CARLO- 
VITZ,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  on  the 
frontier  of  Slavonia,  45  miles  north-west  of 
Belgrade.  The  great  vine  mountain  in  the 
vicinity  yields  the  best  and  strongest  qualities 
of  Hungarian  wines.  A  peace  was  concluded 
here  in  1699,  between  Austria,  Poland,  Russia, 
Venice  and  Turkey.  In  1848-49.  Karlowiu 
was  the  focus  of  the  Serbian  rebellion  against 
Hungaty,  and  the  theatre  of  collision  between 
the  Serbians  and  the  Magyars,  and  at  a  later 
period  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  Aus- 
triaos.  The  town  contains  a  Greek  cathedral 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  Greek  archbishop  of  the 
Sertrian  nationality.  Pop.  about  6,000. 
'    KARLSBAD.    See  Carlsbad. 

KARLSHAMN.    See  Carlsbahn.      , 

KARLSKRONA.    See  Cadlscbona.  ' 

KARLSRUHB.    See  Carlsruhe. 


KARLSTAD.    See  Cailstad. 

KARLSTADT.    See  Carlsiadi. 

KARLUK,  kaT-liJk',  a  large  tsbnd  of 
Alaska.    See  Kiwiak. 

KARHA,  (n  in  Buddhism,  4ie  judgment 
at  death  which  determioes  the  future  state  of 
the  deceased.  It  is  also  the  fiat  of  the  Budd- 
hists on  actions,  proncuncing  them  to  be  meri- 
torious, or  otherwise.  (2)  In  theosophy. 
Karma  means  the  unbroken  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect,  each  effect  being  m  its  turn  the 
cause  of  a  subsequent  eSect.  It  is  a  Sanskrit 
word  meaning  "action"  or  ■sequence.*  See 
BuBDHisM ;  Thbosofhx. 

KARMATHIANS,  a  former  Mohammedan 
sect,  founded  in  Irak  by  Karmath  during  the 
9th  century.  Missionaries  were  trained  to 
spread  his  creed,  and  one  of  them,  Abu  Said, 
gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  people  of  the 
Persian  Gnli.  The  caliph,  afraid  of  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  new  sect,  sent  an  army  for  its  snp- 
pression,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  Abu  Said 
look  possession  of  the  whole  country- 

KARNAK.    SeeTHCBES. 

KAROK,  kii'riik  (Indian  ■kanik."  up 
stream),  the  name  by  which  the  Indians  of  the 
Quoratean  slock  are  generally  known.  Their 
territory  was  in  northwestern  California  be- 
tween the  Yuroh  tribe  on  the  south  and  the 
Shasta  on  the  north.  The  language  of  the 
Karok  is  distinct  from  that  of  die  other  tribes 
by  which  they  are  $ur^ounded ;  but  the  Karok 
have  been  so  long  in  contact  with  the  other 
races  of  northern  California  that  they  have 
assimilated  their  customs,  habits  and  culture. 
They  are  good  canoe  men,  but  owing  to  the 
lack  of  large  trees  in  their  country  th^  buy 
their  boats  from  neighboring  tribes.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Karok  was  that  of  the  village 
communi^;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
sort  of  tnbal  tmit^.  The  different  villages  had 
different  ceremonies.  There  were  two  iHstinct 
dialects  of  the  Karok  totigue. 

KArOLYI,  ki'rS-lye,  COUNTS,  a  Hun- 
garian family  descended  from  the  Kaplyon  fam- 
ily of  the  13th  century.  Among  their  ancestors 
are  many  illustrious  names  coimcctcd  with  the 
history  of  Hungary  and  Austria.  The  first 
baron  of  the  family  was  Michael  KArolyi,  who 
attained  this  rank  in  1609,  while  Alexander 
KSroIyi.  his  lineal  descendant,  raised  the  dig- 
nity of  the  KSrolyis  to  that  of  count  in  1712. 


.  Austrian  Ambassador  to  Berlin,  representa- 
tive of  that  country  at  the  Berlin  Congress 
in  1878  and  Ambassador  at  London  for  the 
following  10  years,  where  he  won  for  himself 
the  reputation  of  being  a  very  clever  diplomat. 
The  ancestral  seat  of  the  KSroIyi  family  is  at 
Nagy-KAroly  in  Siaimar. 

KARPELES,  kir'pi-lii,  GobUv,  Austriao 
crrtic  and  historian :  b.  Eiwanowitz,  Moravia, 
1848;  d.  1909.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies 
at  Breslau  he  became  a  jonrnali^  (^lere;  but 
ambition  took  him  to  Berbn  in  1877.  There  he 
gradually  attained  the  reimtation  of  bdng  one 
of  the  soundest  critics  in  Germany  and  an 
authority  on  Heine  and  hia  literary  work. 
Among  his  published  works  are  his  'Autobiog- 
raphy' of  Heine  collected  from  his  letters  and 
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works  (1888);  'Ludwtg  BSme';  'Nlkolaus 
Lenau';  'Friedrich  Spielhagen'  (1889);  'Goethe 
in  Polen*  (1889);  »Graf  Moltke  als  Redner' 
(1890)  :  *Die  Frauen  in  der  jiidSschen  LJttera- 
tur'  ;  "Geschichte  der  Tudischen  Lilleratur' ; 
*AllgFmeinc  GeschJdite  der  Littentur*  (181^)  ; 
'Jewish  Literaiare'  (1895)  ;  'A  Sketch  of  Jew- 
bb  History*  (1897).  Karpelcs  was  nf  a  Jewish 
fatnilyi  hence  his  interest  in  Jewish  hiEtoiy.- 

KARPINSKI,  kir  pen'ske,  FrancMzek, 
Polish  poet :  b.  Holoskow,  Galtda,  1741 ;  d. 
I8ZS.  After  graduation  in  theology  and  law  at 
Lember&he  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Czar- 
torski.  Through  his  position  he  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  court  and  the  king,  Stanislas 
Augiustus,  who  became  a  great  admirer  of  the 
lyrical  genius  of  the  yonnf  poet,  upon  whom  he 
hvished  favors,  and  in  17^  he  presented  hitn 
with  two  estates,  to  one  of  which  Karpinski 
retired  to  devote  his  attention  more  uninler- 
ruptedly  to  literary  parsuits.  Tbdiqiih  Kar- 
junski  essayed  nearly  every  farm  of  poetiy  his 
genius  shows  itself  at  best  advantage  in  his 
love  songs  and  idyls  and  his  religious  hymns, 
which  are  among  the  best  in  the  Polish  tongue. 
These  are  universally  popular  with  alt  classes 
through  Poland.  Several  editions  of  Iiis  works 
have  oeen  published;  notably  by  Dmochowski, 
(4  vols.,  Warsaw  1804;  new  ed..  3  vols.,  Cracow 
1S62).  For  his  autobiography  consult  Mora- 
czewski  (Lefflberg  1349). 

KARR.  Jean  Baptiste  Alphotise,  zboA 
bap-test  aUfons  kar,  French  novelist  and  satir- 
ist: b.  Paris,  24  Nov.  1808;  d.  Nice,  France.  30 
Sept  1890.  He  was  educated  at  the  College 
Bourbon,  where  he  subsequently  taucrhl,  and 
began  in  1832  to  write  for  the  Figaro,  becoming 
its  editor-in-chief  in  1839.  In  that  year  he  esr 
tablished  Les  Guepcs  (The  iVasps),  a  monthly 
journal  of  satire  which  aroused  many  enmities. 
His  earliest  books  were  novels,  among  them 
'Sous  les  Tillculs'  (1832);  'Vendredi  Soiv> 
(1835):  'Genevieve>  (1838);  'Ootildc'  (1839); 
among  later  works  may  be  named  'Voyage 
autour  de  mon  Jardin>  (1845)  ;  'Gaidis  ro- 
maines*  (1870)  ;  'Dieu  M  Diable:  1e  Credo  du 
Jardinier*  (1875).  _The  latter  portion  of  his 
life  was  passed  at  Nice  where  he  was  a  devoted 
gardener,  several  flowers  having  Twjcn  named 
in  honor  of  him. 

KARROO  BEDS,  a  series  of  sandstones 
and  shales  covering  extensive  districts  of  South 
Africa,  extending  through  Cape  Colony,  Trans- 
TOal  and  Orange.  These  beds,  which  are  nearly 
horizontal,  contain  many  fossils  and  volcanic 
retnains  in  which  exist  the  South  African 
diamands. 

KARROOS,  ka-rooi'.  the  Hottentot  name, 


I  ranges  of  Cape  Colony.     They 

fertile  during  the  short  rainy  season,  but  during 
the  dry  season  they  assume  the  appearance  of 
parched  arid  deserts,  though  eVen  then  flocks 
and  herds  find  a  certain  amount  of  food  on 
tbem.  In  meni  limes  artificial  methods'  of 
procuring  water  for  these  tracts-  have  been 
adopted.  In  some  places  great  reservoirs  Have 
been  made  to  impound  the  water  of  pertnanent 
streams,  or  streams  that  exist  only  in  time  of 
rain  ;  many  welts  have  also  been  sunk,  frotri 
whicb  water  may  be  piunped  bymeain  of  wind'l 


mills  if  it  docs  liot  rise  of  itself.  la  diib  wayf 
targe  areas  of  the  Karroos  are.  now  occiqriedi 
as  fanns  mi  which  more  or  less  grain  is  giowD' 
Kloof,  a  sort  of  cotnpanion  name  to  katrooi  is 
applied  to  the  longitudinal  valleys  axtebtUng 
between  the  ranges  of  the  adjacent  hills. 

KARS,  kars,  (1)  Russia,  a  province  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Transcaucasia ;  area,  7,239 
square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  but  the  chief 
occupations  are  agriculture  and  stock-raising. 
Pop.  (estimated)  396.200.  (2)  Kars,  (he  capital 
of  the  province  of  Kars,  is  about  in  the  centre  of 
the  province,  on  a  high  plateau,  barren  in  part' 
but  productive  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  It 
was  formerly  a  Turkish  fortified  city.  During 
the  Crimean  War  in  1855  it  suffered  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  the  defending  force,  under  a' 
British  officer,  Oneral  Fenwick  Williams,  Stir^ 
rendering  on>y  after  cholera  had  dodmaited  the 
garrison.  It  was  captured  by  Russian  troops 
during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78,  and 
was  thereafter  ceded  to  Russia.  The  city  ha& 
some  manufactories,  carpet-mills,  cotton  and 
woolen  factories.    Pop.  35,462. 

EARSHI,  kSr'shf,  a  town  in  Bokhara, 
about  100  miles  southeast  of  the  capital.  It  is 
noted  for  its  cutlery  wldch  is  used  all  over 
central  Asia  and  which  finds  an  even  wider 
market.  This  distribution  is  the  more  easy 
because  of  the  fact  that  Karshi  is  the  centre  of. 
^e  very  extensive  caravan  routes  which  branch 
out  in  several  directions  from  it.  The  sur- 
rounding country,  which  is  given  to  some  ex- 
tent to  agriculture,  ^ows  poppies  aad  tobacco 
and  tlieac  form  an  important  part  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  city.  Pop.  25,00(),  in  which  are 
represented  most  of  the  races  of  central  Asia. 

KARST,  a  south  Austrian  idateau.  '  It 
stretches' around  the  t^p  of  (he  Gulf  of  Triest, 
across  the  Isirian  peninsula  and  through  parts 


kiwed  out  into  caves,  well-like  cavities  and  pits 
often  of  v^ry  considerable  depth  and  some- 
times several  miles  in  width  or  length.  Some 
of  these  form  deep  valleys  in  which  are  villaf^es, 
cultivated  lands  and  even  forests,  forviing 
fertile  spots  in  the  great  desert  of  the  lime- 
stone plateau  above.  As  the  limestone  is  more 
or  less  porcus,  the  water  makes  its  way 
through  it  and  forms  underground  rivers  as  in 
Yucalan^  though  more  water  is  seen  above 
ground  in  Karst  than  in  Yucatati.  Tradition 
says  that  the  plateau  was  once  covered  #itb 
extensive  forests  which  were  depopulated  1^ 
the  conquerors,  probably  the  Romans,  thus 
drying  up  all  the  sources  of  the  streams  that 
once  flowed  mufh  more  over  ground  than  they' 
do  now. 

KARST  TOPOGRAPHT,  topogiaphy  in 
a  limestone  region  which  has  been  controlled 
largely  by  solution.  The  drainage  is  chie^* 
■nderground  through  caves  and  the  surface  i% 
doaiinated  by  sink  holes  (q.v.).  The  name  is 
derived  from  tlie  region  known  as  The  Karst| 
along  the  Austrian  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  See 
Kasst;  also  DoLOMiTic  Alps. 

KARTIKEYA,  fcar-tl-k4'ya.  or  SKANDA. 
the'  Hindu  god  of  war  to  whom  is  attributed 
a  miraculous' bnlli  without  human  medium  or 
agency.  Accop£ng  to  tfce  Sanskrit  legends,  the 
seed  ■oi   the    god    Sivs    passed    ttarou^.  fiie 
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into  At  lacred  waters  of  the  Gangei.  Six 
nymphs  bathing  in  tbe  water  conceived  and  bor« 
a  ion  each.  By  some  supernatural  ageacy 
these  children  were  united  into  one  who  r&- 
tained  six  faces.  This  six-faced  hero  child  be- 
came tbe  leader  of  the  embattled  heavenly 
hosts.  Yet  notwiihstKnding  bis  warlike  f  row- 
ess  and  his  mititan;  renown  which  outshines 
that  of  all  other  Hindu  gods  and  heroes,  lie 
rides  upon  a  peacock.  He  is  credited  with 
havioK  overcome  innumerable  giants  and  olber 
active  enemies  of  the  icods.  A  legend,  evi- 
dently of  more  recent  origin,  credits  him  with 
being  the  son  of  Siva,  the  destroyer  (g.v.) 
and  his  wife,  Parvati,  the  mountain-born 
(q.v.).  Consult  Dowson.  'Hindu  Mythology' 
(London  1879) ;  Wilkins,  W  J.,  'Hindu  My- 
thology'   (London  1900). 

KARUN,  ki-roon',  the  only  navigablo 
river  of  Persia,  and  important  as  a  route  to 
the  iolerbr.  About  117  miles  from  the  nKiuth 
navigatian  is  impeded  by  the  ntpids  of  Abwax. 
Fomierly  the  Karun  flowed  direct  to  the  sea, 
but  now  it  traverses  an  artificial  channel  lead- 
ing it  into  the  Shat-el-Arab,  which  it  joins  at 
Mohammerah.  It  has  recently  been  apened  to 
foreign  trade  as  far  a:9  Ahwaz. 

KARWIN,  kir-ven'.  a  free  dty  exisdng 
within  the  Selisian  Crownland,  Austria.  It  is 
a  place  of  considerable  activity,  being  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  trade  in  coat  coke,  beer  and 
lumber  the  latter  of  which  is  sawn  in  the  dis- 
trict.   Pop.  1^000. 

KARYOKINBSIS,    kar"(^kI-4iE'sIs,     the 


ouxn. 

KASAN.    See  Kazan. 

KASBIN,  kas-bCn',  or  KAZyiN  (also 
spelled  Casvben,  Casbin  and  KAZBtN),  Persia^ 

a, town  in  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  about  90 
miles  we  St- northwest  of  Teheran.  It  is  bnilt 
of  kiln-burned  bricks  and  had  once  a  great 
number  of  elegant  mosques  and  well -con- 
structed bazaars,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
buildings  are  now  ruinous  and  deserted,  partly 
as  the  result  of  repeated  earthquakes.  The 
manufactures  include  tanning,  weaving,  etc., 
and  there  is  a  considerable  transit  trade.  There 
are  many  vineyards  and  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.    Pop.  about  40,000. 

KASCHAU,  ka'shou,  a  Hungarian  royal 
free  town,  capital  of  Abanj-Toma,  situated 
170  miles  northeast  of  Budapest  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  rail.  It  is  a  place  of  some  con- 
siderable commercial  and  industrial  import- 
ance, among  its  manufactures  bein^  stoneware, 
starch,  paper,  dextrin,  alcohol,  liquors,  steel 
and  iron  goods,  bricks,  pottery,  powder,  furni- 
ture, tobacco,  flour  and  house  littings.  It  has 
a  large  local  trade  and  does  an  extensive  busi- 
ness with  Hungary  and  Galicia.  Grape-grow- 
ing and  the  manufacture  of  wine  have  supplied 
Kaschau  with  picturesque  dress  for  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  mountains  making  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  cities  in  Hungary.  It  pos- 
sesses excellent  buildings,  wide  and  well-kept 
Streets  and  fine  parks.  Amonf;  its  attractive 
hulldings  are  Saint  Elizabeth  Cathedral,  a  finie 
Koihic  structure  of  the  14th  century  and  Saint 
Hidiael's  Church  which  dates  back  to  the  13th 
centuty;  and  tbe  municipal  theatre,  which,  it 


is  dauned,  is  tbe  oldest  theatre  in  Hungary. 
The  city  contains  other  attractive  churches,  fine 
schools  and  colleges  and  good  administration 
buildings.    Pop.  50.000^  Uaygars,  for  the  most 

.  KASHAN,  k&'sh&n,  capital  of  the  Persian 
province  of  the  same  name.  Situated  on  the 
caravan  trade  route  between  the  two  important 
commercial  centres  of  Ispahan  and  Teheran, 
it  is  the  centre  of  considerable  oonunercial  and 
other  activi^.  Among  its  industries  are  tbe 
manufacture  of  woolen  and  silk  goods,  bra^s 
and  other  artisan  work,  jewelry,  copper  vessels 
and  household  articles.  It  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  picturesque  mountains  which  give 
an  attractive  air  to  the  city  while,  at  the  same 
time,  visiting  earthquakes  upon  it  from  time 
to  time,  one  of  which  oearl^  destroyed  it  in 
1S95.  Among  the  minerals  mmed  in  the  vicin- 
ity is  cobalt.    Pop.  37,00a 

KASHGAR,  kuh-gar'.    See  Cashgu. 

KASHMIR.    See  Caskuebe. 

KASHMIRI,  klsh-me're,  the  Aryan  lan- 
guage of  Cashmere  (q.v.),  an  ancient  Sanskrit 
tongue  which  has,  in  the  course  of  cerUuries, 
received  the  addition  of  many  foreign  words 
principally  from  Persian  and  Arabic  Kash- 
miri is  rich  in  folk-tales  and  mythological  lore 
most  of  which  have  never  been  coliccled  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  people  were,  until  lately, 
cut  off  from  the  an  of  writing.  Most  of  the 
literature  of  the  lan^age  which  is  all  vciy 
modern  and  of  vety  limited  extent,  is  the  work 
of  foreigners  among  the  most  prominent  of 
whom  are  the  foreign  missionanes  by  whom 
parts  of  the  Bible,  hymns  and  other  devotional 
literature  have  been  translated  into  Kishmiri, 
through  the  aid  of  the  Persian  alphabet  which 
has  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  native 
tongue.  Consult  Elmslie,  'Kashmiri-Eng- 
lish and  English -Kashmiri  Vocabulary' 
(London  1872) ;  Grierson,  <ManuaI  of  the 
Kashmiri  Language'  (Oxford  1911):  Wade, 
'Grammar  of  the  Cashmiri  Language'  (Lon- 
don 1888). 

KA5IKUHUKS.  ka'si-koo-tnooks',  a  Les- 
^lian  race  of  central  Daghestan.  who  call 
themselves  Lak  and  wbp  are  known  to  the 
Avars  as  Tumal.  They  are  a  distinctly  differ- 
ent race  of  people  from  the  Kumula,  their 
northern  nei^bors,  who  appear  to  be  of  Turk- 
ish origin.  Consult  Eckert,  'Der  Kankasus 
und   seine  Volker'    (Leipzig   1887). 

RA8KASKIA,  an  American  Indian  tribe  of 
the  Algonquian  family,  formerly  occupying  a 
part  of  southern  Illinois.  In  1832,  the  surviv- 
ors of  the  race,  with  the  Peorias,  removed  to 
Kansas,  and  afliliated  with  the  Wea's  and  Pian- 
kishaws.  The  four  tribes  removed  to  Indian 
Territory  in  1867.  and  in  1903  scarcely  100 
members  of  the  four  tribes  remained.  See 
Indians. 

KASKASKIA,  kib-kislcl-i.  HI.,  a  township 
in  Randolph  County,  oa  4x>th  sides  of  the  Kas- 
kaslcia  or  Okaw  River,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi  opposite  Saint  Genevieve,  Mo.  A 
part  of  it  now  obliterated  wal  the  oldest  town 
ID  the  West,  the  first  permanent  white  settlement 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Marquette  in  1675 
had  established  a  mission  among  the  Kaskaslda 
Indians  near  the  pr^Knt  Uti^  HI,  on  tbe 
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a  1700  to  the  Missisaippi  bottoroa  three 
milea  frcan  the  river,  near  die  Kaakailda.  It 
throve  greatly,  and  was  not  only  a  large  Indian 
market,  but  sent  produce  and  fun  to  New 
Orleans.  Fort  Chartres  was  built  there  in 
1720;  emiiient  French  officers  and  adventurers 
came  thither  — as  Vaudreuil  and  the  command- 
ant Oievalier  do  Bertd—and  with  its  gay 
Freniji  life  it  was  named  "the  Paris  of  the 
West*  A  noted  Jesuit  college  and  coovent 
were  maintained  there.  It,  formed  one  of  the 
chain  of  posts  by  which  France  was  to  hem  in 
English  colonization ;  but  in  1763  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  who  made  it  their  c^tal 
Id  that  region.  On  4  July  1778  George  Rogers 
Clark  (q.v.),  with  a  con^any  of  200  Virginia 
militia,  captured  it  for  the  United  Stales  by  a 
night  attadc;  this  enabled  us  to  claim  and  obtain 
possession  of  the  Northwest  Territory  by  the 
peace  of  1783,  and  changed  die  destiny  of  this 


t»ry  (1809)  and  a  State  (1818)  ;  but  on  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  Vandalia  in  1819, 
it  began  to  decline.  The  river  steadily  en- 
croached on  the  meadow ;  and  in  1892  united  its 
course  with  the  Olcaw,  converting  a  targe  ^rt 
of  the  old  site,  with  most  of  the  ancient  builds 
ings,  into  an  island,  which  in  1899  crumbled 
into  the  river  after  several  great  floods.  North 
of  the  junction  still  remains  about  a  third  of 
the  town  site,  with  the  foundations  of  a  church 
and  of  the  capitol  building.  In  1891  the  Illinois 
legislature  ai^iropriated  $50,000  to  remove  the 
old  cemetery  to  a  point  on  the  bluffs,  and  a 
large  monument  has  been  erected  there.  Po^ 
14Z  Consult  'Kaskaskia:  A  Vanished  Capi- 
tal' (in  Chautattquan,  Vol  XXX,  Chautauqua. 
N.  Y.,  1900) ;  <Ka9kaslda  and  its  Parish  Rec- 
ords' (in  Magazine  of  American  Hislory,  Vol. 
VI.,  New  York  1880). 

KASKASKIA  RIVER,  rises  in  Cbaininign 
County,  111.,  and  flows  southwest  through  Moul- 
trie, Shelby',  Clinton.  Fayette  and  Saint  Clair 
counties,  Anally  joining  the  Mississippi  in  Ran- 
dolph County.  It  formerly  entered  at  Chester, 
but  in  1891  the  great  river  cut  away  the  neck 
of  lard  al  Kaskaskia  and  joined  it  there.  It  is 
nearly  300  miles  long,  and  navigable  to  Vandalia, 
ISO  miles.  It  flows  through  a  fertile  rolling 
country  which  is  part  of  the  Illinois  coa)  fieli 

KASSAI,  kas-si',  a  tributary  of  the  Kongo, 
which  it  enters  from  the  south  a  short  distance 
above  Stanley  Pool,  pouring  into  the  Kongo  a 
vast  volume.  It  is  navigable  for  hundreds  of 
mites. 

KASSALA,  ka-sii'la.  North  Africa,  a  town 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  l3ie  Egyptian 
Sudan,  near  the  border  of  Abyssinia,  formerly 
belonging  to  Egypt,  and  once  a  commercial 
centre.  Before  the  Mahdi's  uprising  it  had  a 
population  of  perhaps  20,000.  Italians  captured 
it  from  the  Mahdists  in  1894,  and  in  1897  it  was 
restored  \o  Egypt.     Pop.  10,000. 

KASSIMOV,  ki-se'mov,  district  and  cadkil 
in  the  government  of  Riazui,  Russia.  The 
ei^  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  com- 
merce and  the  site  of  a  po^ilar  and  extensively 
attended  fair;  and  it  was,  in.  the  15th  century, 
the  ciu«f  residence  o£  the  Tartar,  fCastm  Khan. 


To  the  time  of  the  Utter  dates  one  o£  tte 
picturetqae  nxiaqncs  of  the  city,'  .    . 

KASSITES,  dn  ancient  dynastic  family  of 
Babylonia  who  ruled  it  from  about  1761  to  1185 
B.c  They  were  probably  the  same  people  as 
the  Cossaeans.  The  first  king  of  the  Kassites 
was  Gandash  (1761-45  b.c);  but  history  sheds 
tittle  real  li^t  on  his  origin,  though  be  was 
probably  the  chief  or  leader  of  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Babylonian  districts.  The  list  of  his  suc- 
cessors has  been  pretty  accurately  ascertaitied 
with  the  dates  of  their  kingship.  A  great  deal 
has  been  gathered  in  the  way  of  excavated 
material  from  the  ruins  of  Nioea  but  most  of 
this  still  remains  to  be  deciphered  and  eorre- 
laled  in  order  to  make  it  furnish  a  consecutive 
and  in  any  way  satisfactory  account  of  the 
almost  six  centuries  of  Kassitc  rule  in  Bab]^-- 
Ionia,  which  muK  have  been  one  of  the  most  m- 
teresting  periods  in  the  history  of  tbe  great  an- 
cioit  dty.  The  recovered  records  show  these 
apparently  foreign  rulers  (to  the  city)  coming 
gradually  under  the  uplifting  influence  ot 
Babylonian  culture.  Id  ^  there  were  36  IdngB 
who  ruled  over  Babylon  almost  5?7  yrars.  The 
records  so  far  recovered  and  deciphered  show, 
in  a  fragmentary  manner,  yet  in  a  most  inter* 
esting  way,  many  of  the  aclivities  of  this  an- 
cient line  of  Babylonian  kings,  who  played 
the  several  parts  in  many  of  the  historic  events 
of  their  day  known  to  us  through  the  records  of 
other  countries.  In  the  8th  century  b.c.  wc 
find  one  of  their  sovereigns  making  an  offensive' 
and  defensive  treaty  with  Assyria.  According 
ti?  an  account  preserved,  the  daughter  of  the 
Assyrian  Idng,  Asuruballit  I,  became  the  wife 
of  the  ICassite  ruler  Bumaburiash  (1381-56) 
who  was  on  friendly  relations  with  AmCnkot^ 
IV  (1375-50)  of  Egvpt  and  with  other  foreign 
potentates,  with  one  of  which  at  least  he  foritied 
a  treaty  of  friendship.  Others  of  Kassite 
sovereigns  are  shown  as  carrying  on  war3 
against  nd^  boring  sovereigns,  punishing 
traitors,  placing  their  sons  on  foreign  thrones 
and  marrying  their  daughtera  to  friendly 
potentates  and  thus  strenginening  llteir  foreign 
relations.  Behind  the  forbidding  form  of  the 
clay  tablets  which  record  the  events  of  lh<: 
reigns  of  Kassites  and  display  fbeir  activities, 


are  displayed.  The  '. 
their  relationship  with  the  development  of  the 
great  cultural  region  surroundfalg  Bahsklnia 
and  their  contact  with  Efnpt,  Assyria  and  other 
historic  peoples  are  of  Bistoric  intecesl ;  and 
slowly  their  story  is  beitig  imfolded  and  further 
material  to  throw  tight  on  obscure  or  missing 
parts,  is  being  sought. 


1842,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  afid 
in  1857  moved  to  Iowa  and  continued  his  law 
practice.  He  became  active  in  the  Republican 
I»rty,  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  conven- 
tion in  1860  and  chaimwn  of  the  State  osm- 
mittee  in  the  campaign^  was  assistant  post- 
master-general in  I861--fe2;  and  commissioner  to 
the  International  Postal  Congress  at  Paris  in 
1863.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1863  and 
served  until  1867;  in  the  next  year  was  elected 
to  the  Iowa  Stat?  l^sUtttre,  and  from  1873  t? 
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1S7  was  agxin  a  member  of  Confess.  He  was 
then  appointed  Minister  to  Austna,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  till  1881.  In  1881-84  he  served 
again  in  Congress,  and  from  1884-85  was  Min- 
ister to  Germany ;  in  1835  he  was  commissioner 
Ip  ihe  Kongo  International  Conference  at  Ber- 
lin, and  special  envoy  to  the  Samoan  Interna- 
tional Conference  in  1893.  In  1897  he  was  ap- 
pointed special  commissioner  pleoipotentiary  to 
negotiate  reciprocity  treaties  as  provided  for 
hy  the  DIngley  Tanfl  Law,  and  in  1898  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Canadian  Joint  High 
Commission,  He  has  written  'History  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine'  (in  the  North  American  Re- 
view 1881)  ;  'History  of  the  Formation  of  the 
United  States  Constitution'   (1889). 

KASTAHUNI,  kas-ti-moo'ne,  a  vilayet 
and  its  capital  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  250  miles  east 
from  Constaniinoirie.  The  dty  has  coosider- 
able  trade  and  a  few  industries,  among  the  lat- 
ter being  ieather  goods  and  cotton  factories 
and  among  the  former  p^ain,  timber,  fruit  and 
vwetables.  Kastamuni  is  also  noted  for  its  ex- 
cellent mohair;  and  it  still  makes  its  famous 
copper  ware  though  on  a  much  less  extensive 
scale  than  formerly  on  account  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  copper  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dty.    Pop.  16,(»t). 

KASTEL-POMO,  one  of  the  three  di- 
visions of  the  Kato  Indians  Cq.v.). 

KASTNER,  kist'ner,  Abraham  Gotthelf, 
German' mathematician  and  poet:  b.  Leipzig,  27 
S^t.  1719;  d.  Gottingen.  20  June  1800.  He  re- 
ceived an  appointment  at  Gottingen,  where,  in 
accordance  with  the  reformatory  siririt  which 
animated  that  university  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in 
delivering  mathematical  and  natural  sdences 
from  the  bondage  of  antiquated  textbooks,  Hi^ 
'Anfangsgrunde  der  Mathematik'  (6ih  ed. 
1800),  and  his  various  other  writings,  inaugu- 
rated a.  more  enlightened  era  of.  scientific  study 
in  Germany.  He  took  a  consiMCUous  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  calebrated  union  of  Gottingen 
poets,  and  by  his  assistance  the  elder  Boye  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing,  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  "Musenalmanacn,*  an  entirely  new 
generation  of  poets  to  the  public  His  general 
popularity  was  chiefly  due  to  his  'Sinnge^chte,' 
A  portion  of  his  epigrammatic  poems  were  in- 
daded  in  his  'Miscellaneous  Writings'   (1783). 

KASTNBR,  kast'ner,  Johann  Oeorg,  Ger- 
man composer  and  writer  on  music:  b.  Stras- 
burg.  9  March  1810;  d.  Paris,  19  Dec.  1867,  He 
studied  with  Maurer  and  Romer;  in  1832.-3S 
composed  four  operas,  of  which  'Die  Konigin 
der  Sannaten>  (1835)  is  Aiet;  and  then  re- 
moved to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  other  operas, 
among  them  his  best  work,  'Lc  dernier  Roi  de 
Juda,'  presented  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1844. 
From  1837  he  also  published  a  scries  of  ele- 
mentary treaties  on  music,  a  once  authoritative 
work  on  instrumentation  being  perhaps  the 
best.  He  was  made  an  assodate  of  the 
Academic  Fran^aise. 

KASTRI.  or  CASTRI,  Gredan  village  on 
the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and 
built  upon  the  site  of  Delphi  (qv.).  The 
greater  part  of  the  village  has  been  moved  re- 
cently farther  to  the  west  to  permit  of  the  ex- 
cavations of  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty  under- 
taken by  French  sdentists  in  1893. 


KASTRO.  ks'stT6,  or  KASTSON,  the 
nrindpal  town  and  capital  of  the  ishinds  of 
Mytilene,  Chios  and  Lininos  or  Lemnos.  It 
is  also  called  Lemnoi  and  Mytilene.  Kastro  is 
situated  on  the  east  coast  of  (he  island  of 
Lesbos  and  possesses  an  andcnt  acropolis 
crowned  by  a  magnificent  castle  (Uting  bade  to 
the  14th  century.  Until  the  island  was  ceded 
to  Greece  at  the  close  of  the  Balkan  War,  it 
had  long  been  a  Turkish  Sanjak  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  Beat  of  a  Greek  church  arch- 
bishop. Being  thus  a  place  of  considerable 
ecdesiastical  importance,  Kastro  possesses 
numerous  churches  and  mosques.  Situated  in 
the  Grecian  archipelago  midway  between 
Mount  Athos  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
Leninos  and  the  town  of  Kastro  arc  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  trade  reaching  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding islands  and  to  the  coast  country. 
The  island  is  divided  into  two  peninsular  por- 
tions by  the  hays  of  Paradise  and  Saint  An- 
thony, both  of  which  have  excellent  harbors 
each  of  which  is  named  after  tie  bay  on  which 
it  is  situated.  Lemnos  produces,  in  its  rich 
valleys,  tobacco,  fruits,  grain,  wine  and  oil  and 
these  form  the  prindpal  exports  of  the  dty. 
From  Kastro  and  the  surrounding  country  was 
exported  to  Greece  and  all  the  islands  of  the 
archipelago  the  famous  Lemnian  earth  which 
was  believed  to  be  an  effective  remedy  against 
snake  biles  and  wounds,  Kastro  is  connected 
with  the  mainland  of  Mytilene  by  a  causeway, 
while  the  island  of  Lesbos  has  extensive  harbor 
fadlities  on  two  sides  thus  increasing  the  dty's 
commcrdat  importance  as  the  centre  of  its  trade 
and  that  of  the  neighboring  islands.  The  island 
and  the  dty  are  Intimately  connected  with  Greek 
history  and  mythology.  Pojtulation  of  the  city 
of  Kastro  about  60,000  principally  Moslems. 
The  dty  and  the  island  are  frequently  called 
Staiimene.    See  Lkmnos;  Mitylene. 


KASVIN,  kai'vcn,  a  town  in  Irak-Ajemi, 
Persia,  consisting  of  a  modem  dly  and  an  ex- 
tensive ruined  town.     See  Kazvin. 

KATABOLISM,  otherwise  known  as  de- 
structive fnetabolism ;  the  chemical  changes 
occurring  within  an  organism  and  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  simpler  products  thrcwgh  the 
decomposition  of  more  complex  ones. 

KATAHDIN,  k»-t6'dln,  or  KTAADN,  the 
highest  mountain  in  Maine,  situated  in  Puca- 
taquis  county  attd  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Slate.  The  region  is  ditficult  of  access,  the 
Penobscot  Rivet  being  the  only  thoroughfare, 
and  its  course  being  interrupted  by  frequent 
shoals  and  falls.  The  mountain,  which  has  an 
altitude  of  5,385  feet,  is  entirely  of  granite, 
and  stands  in  abrupt  walls  with  acres  of  sur- 
face exposed  in  naked  floors.  Its  sides  which 
are  marked  by  bare  spots  caused  by  sliding 
rock,  present  a  striking  appearance.  On  its 
summit  are  found  only  lichens  and  a  few 
dwarfish  plants ;  half-way  down,  the  Inrch  and 
other  forest  trees  are  stunted.  Over  the  gran- 
ite rocks,  even  to  the  summit,  are  found 
boulders  of  trap  and  of  other  rocks  not  be- 
longing to  the  mountain,  and  among  -them 
pieces  of  sandstone  containing  fossil  shells. 
The  view  of  the  country  from  the  siunmit  em- 
braces   scattered  -mountains   rising  in   conical 
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granite  ptaks,  among  which  are  interspersed 
hundreds  of  lakes,  many  of  ihcfn  large,  and 
innnmerable  streams. 

KATAKIUCm.  ka'ta-kS-oo'ch{  (Japan- 
c!c,  •killing  one's  enemy»),  a  verj;  old  vendetta 
popular  in  Japan.  Custom  prescribed  the  slay- 
ing, without  process  of  law,  of  any  one  who 
had  murdered  one's  lord,  father  or  very  near 
relative.  The  law  came  to  frown  on  this  prac- 
lice  but  custom  proved  itself  more  powerful 
than  the  might  of  the  properly  constituted  au- 
thorities. To  such  an  extent  did  this  popular 
method  of  righting  personal  injuries  prevail 
that  one  who  tailed  to  perform  his  part  in  the 
scheme  of  vengeance,  became  thereby  ostracised 
from  the  society  of  his  class.  The  law  pre- 
scribed capital  punishment  for  any  one  taking 
vengeance  in  his  own  hands  in  the  exercise  of 
Katalduchi;  and  through  the  continual  pressure 
of  the  authorities  exercised  over  a  considerable 
space  of  time,  this  old  custom  has  been  com- 
idctely  abolisbied  from  the  country.  Kataldu- 
chi, being  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  pictur- 
esque cusComs  of  Japan  with  strong  power  to 
appeal  to  the  popular  imagination,  the  love  of 
toe  romantic  ana  reverence  of  the  heroic,  has 
impressed  itself  on  the  literature  of  the  people. 
It  forms  the  main  motive  of  hundreds  of  sto- 
ries, novels  and  plays,  and  baa  thus,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  iimuenced  the  form  of  Japanese 
popular  literature.  Among  the  many  bistorico- 
dramatic  works  having  for  its  chief  motive  the 
katakiuchi  is  the  'Forty-seven  Rouins'  which 
is  still  one  of  the  standard  popular  pieces  at 
all  Japanese  theatres.  Consult  Dickens,  'Chiu- 
shingura,  or  the  Loyal  League*  (New  York 
1876) ;  Mitford.  'Tales  o£  Old  Japan>  (Lon- 
don 1874). 

KATALLA,  Alaskan  port  situated  on  Con- 
troller Gay.  It  is  a  smaH  town  and  ils  chief 
importance  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
termintis  of  the  Copper  River  and  Northwest- 
ern Railroad,  forming  connection  with  the  CoI^- 
per  River  Railroad  which  cotinects  Cordova 
with  Kennicott,  one  of  the  great  copper  rt- 
gions  of  Alaska, 

KATAHANDU,  capital  of  Nepal.  See 
Khatmahdo. 

KATAMORPHISM.    Sec  Metamohphism. 

KATE,  ka'te,  Jan  Jacob  Lodevnjk  Ten. 
Dutch  poet:  b.  The  Hague,  1819;  d.  1889.  He 
studied  theology  at  Utrecht  and  entered  the 
Reformed  Church  ministrjj  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  ministerial  duties  until  his  death, 
Among  his  charges  was  a  church  in  Amster- 
dam to  which  he  went  in  1860.  He  devoted  his 
spare  time  to  literature  and  has  left  many  orig- 
inal poems,  firincipally  of  a  religious  nature 
which  are  still  popular  in  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders. Ten  Kate  had  the  gift  of  fluent  satirical 
poetry  which  be  displayed  from  1842  to  1843 
m  his  writings  in  the  Braga,  which  he  and 
Prius  published  and  wrote.  He  was  an  ex- 
tensive translator  from  Hebrew,  Luther,  Cha- 
misso,  Schiller,  Goethe.  Tegner.  Andersen, 
Hugo.  Tasso.  Dante,  Oehlenschlager,  Byron 
and  Uilton.  In  turn  many  of  his  own  most 
popular  poems  have  been  translated  into 
French.  German  and  other  foreign  languages. 
Among  his  best  known  works  are  *E)e  Schep- 
pinB>  (1866);  De  Jaargetidjen>  (1871>;  <Palm- 
bladen  en  dLchlbIocmen>  (1864).  Several  edi- 
tions of  his  works  have  appeared,  the  best  and 


most  complete  being  that  published  in  Leyden 
in  12  vols.  (1890-1901).  Consult  Ten  Brink, 
Jan  (in  Onge  Hedendaagsche  ielttrkundigen 
m*t  bijsckriften,  Amsterdam  1884). 

KATKR,  Henry,  English  physicist ;  b, 
Bristol,  16  April  1777;  d.  London,  26  April  1835. 
In  1799  he  went  to  India  as  an  eosign,  where 
he  was  engaged  on  the  great  trigonometrical 
survey,  a  work  to  which  he  rendered  important 
service.  In  1814  he  retired  on  haif-pay,  and 
henceforth  occupied  himself  exclusively  with 
scientific  studies.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  construct  standards  for 
the  weights  and  measures  of  that  country;  de- 
termined the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum, 
investigated  the  diminlttion  of  terrestrial  grav- 
ity from  the  pole  to  the  equator;  and  invented 
the  "floating  collimator,"  an  instrument  of  great 
use  to  trigonomelers. 

KATHIAWAH,  ka'te-a-war',  peninsula  on 
the  west  coast  of  India,  forming  a  part  of 
Gujarat  Province  in  Bombay.  It  iS  bounded 
on  the  northwest  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  on  the 
southeast  by  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  and  on  the 
west  and  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  The  coun- 
try forms  a  British  protectorate  under  whose 
protection  and  supervision  are  nearlj-  200  native 
chiefs.  The  political  agency,  which  has  an 
area  of  only  about  21,000  square  miles,  contains 
a  population  of  about  2,500,000,  Among  the 
chief  towns  of  Kathiawar  are  Rajkot,  Navana- 
gar,   Somnath  and  Junagarh, 

KATHLEEN  MAVOURNEBN,  kath'Ien 
ma-voor'nen,  a  famous  Irish  song,  written  by 
Mrs,  Julia  Crawford  (h.  Cavan,  about  1798)  ; 
the  music  was  composed  by  an  Englishman, 
Frederick  Nicholls  Crouch  (q.v,),  who  first 
sang  it  at  a  concert  in  Plymouth,  Englani 
abo*t  1832.  He  received  five  guineas  ($26.25]i 
for  the  song.  In  1866  the  plates  were  sold  at 
auction  for  f532  ($2,660).  Crouch  composed 
another  song  called  'Kathleen  Avoumeen,*  the 
words  of  which  were  written  about  1844  by 
Desmond  Ryan. 

KATIPO,  the  New  Zealand  name  for  al- 
leged poisonous  spiders  of  the  genus  Lafrodec- 
tus  (q.v.). 

KATIPUNAH  (ka-te-poo'nan)  SOCt 
ETY,  a  secret  society  in  the  Philippines,  or- 
ganized qriginally  to  oppose  Spanish  suprem- 
acy, but  one  of  its  principal  objects  was  to  drive 
all  foreigners  from  the  ^Philippines.  At  the  ad' 
journment  of  the  Filipino  Congress  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  supreme  council  of  the  Katipunan 
Society  should  assume  control  of  native  affairs. 
The  society  org 
with  a  chief  or 
members.  Each  member  signs  an  oath  written 
in  his  own  blood,  swearing  under  most  revolt-  . 
ing  penalties  to  serve  and  obey  the  society.  A. 
conspiracy  was  discovered  in  1895-96  and  about 
300  leaders  of  the  society  were  arrested.  There- 
after the  society  was  openly  opposed  to  the 
Spaniards  and  later  to  the  United  Stales. 
Aguinaldo  placed  all  males  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the 'society,  and  after  his  defeat,  the 
members  look  up  guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  The  member^ip 
in  the  organization  is  said  to  have  gradually 
decreased  since  the  American  occupation. 

KATKOV,  kat-kof,  Mikhail  Nikiforo- 
vitch:  Russian  writer  and  nationalist;  h.  1 
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d.  1S87.  Edudted  at  Uoscow,  KoninberK  and 
Berlin,  he  became  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in 
Moscow  in  1S45  and  in  1851  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Moicovi  Inteliigtncer.  He  had 
already  become  much  more  conservative  than  in 
his  youth  when  he  sympathized  with  liberalism 
and  revolutionary  doctrines.  He  attacked  the 
Nihilists  bitterly  through  his  paper,  accusing 
them  of  being  the  fountainheaO  of  all  the  ik>- 
lilical  troubles  that  had  flooded  over  Russia. 
Gradually  he  became  otie  of  die  strongest  sup- 
porters of  absolutism  while,  at  the  same  time 
he  criticised  the  government  for  faitint^  to  use 
die  iron  band  in  putting  down  insurrection  and 
uprooting  treason.  He  became  the  personal 
adviser  of  Alexander  III,  and  was  accused  of 
simply  echoing  the  sentiments  of  his  sovereign. 
But  this  criticism  was  unjust  for  Katkov  does 
not  seem  to  have  always  sided  with  the  tsar. 
The  proof  of  this  is  that  his  name  became 
known  internationally  and  fab  reputation  and 
influence  were  world-wide.  As  a  journalist  he 
was  very  active  throughout  his  long  life,  and 
his  chief  writings  have  been  published  in  25 
volumes  of  very  ill-digested  and  selected  mate- 
rial (Moscow  1863^).  Consult  Nord  wni 
Slid  (Vol.  XaV),  'Michail  Nikiforowitsch 
Katkof   (Breslau  1900). 

KATHAI,  Alaska,  a  volcano  of  the  Alaskan 
peninsula,  situated  long.  155°  30*  W.,  lat.  58' 
N-  on  Shelikof  Strait  almost  opposite  Karluk 
on  Kodiak  Island.  Its  altitnde  is  7,300  feet, 
and  until  its  outbreak  6  June  1912  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  extinct  The  main  crater  is  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  world,  according  to  a 
statement  made  22  Aug.  1916  by  Robert  F. 
Griggs,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  volcano, 
in  the  interests  of  the  American  Geographic 
Society.  'This  crater,"  he  said,  "is  milei 
across,  and  extends  down  thousands  of  feet  to 
a  blue-green  lake,  simmering  and  sputtering  at 
the  bottom.'  Mr.  Grif^  was  accompanied  on 
the  expedition  by  Lucius  G.  Folsom,  principal 
of  the  Kodiak  schools,  and  Donovan  Church, 
a  student  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  This 
was  the  first  close  examination  by  scientists  that 
had  been  made  of  the  volcano  since  the  great 
eruption  in  June  1912,  when  the  top  of  the 
mountain  was  blown  ofi,  and  Kodiak  Island, 
across  Shelikof  Strait,  was  covered  with  a  foot 
of  volcanic  ash,  darkness  lasting  for  60  hours. 
•Other  craters  in  the  group  have  been  rejrartea 
as  the  main  crater  of  Katmai,*  said  Mr.  Griggs, 
•but  these  do  not  compare  with  the  real  thing." 
The  explorers  said  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
sights  at  the  crater  was  a  place  where  a  glacier, 
blown  in  Iwo  by  the  eruption,  still  formed  part 
of  the  crater  wall,  the  intense  heal  being  in- 
suAicient  to  melt  this  palisade  of  ice.  Pan  of 
(he  crater  wall  is  composed  of  igneous  rock  of 
brilliant  color.  Eruptions  on  a  smaller  scale 
occurred  in  1914.  Consult  'The  Valley  of  Ten 
Thousand  Smokes'  {National  Geographic 
Magaeine,  Vol.  XXXI,  pp.  13-68,  Washington 
1917). 

KATO,  ka't5.  Tomoubaro,  Japanese  naval 
officer:  h.  Hiroshima,  18S9.  Entering  the  naval 
service  he  became  professor  in  the  Jipanese 
Naval  Academy  with  the  rank  of  captain  in 
1899,  and  three  years  later  he  wa'S  appointed 
chief  staff  officer  of  the  stationary  squadron. 
The  Russo-Japanese  War  found  him  chief  of 


iioR  of  the  Kaaniiniira  si^tadntn,  a  positiDii  in 
which  he  showed  narked  adnunistrative  abiliQr 
which  secured  him  the  appMntntent  of  bureut 
head  when  the  war  bad  ended.  At  the  age  of 
49  he  was  vice-admiral  and  a  year  later  com- 
mander of  the  Kure  admiralty.  In  1914  he  was 
in  command  of  the  Japanese  fleet  which  fought 
the  Germans  at  Tsing-Tao  and  forced  them  to 
surrender  the  city  after  a  four  months'  strug- 
gle. 

KATO,  ki'tS,  Yakaakin,  Baion,  Japanese 
statesman:  b.  Na^oya,  1859.  Educated  at  the 
University  of  Tokio,  he  entered  the  services  of 
a  Japanese  steamship  company,  a  position  he 
left  to  become  private  secretary  to  the  Minrster 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Cotmt  Okuma,  in  1888.  In 
1391  he  became  director  of  the  banking  and 
taxation  bureaus  in  the  Finance  Department  of 
the  government.  Three  years  later  he  was  ap- . 
pointed  Japanese  envoy,  to  Great  Britain,  a 
position  he  held  until  1899.  and  again  from 
1906  to  1913.  In  the  meandme  he  became 
Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1900-01, 
1906  and  1913.  The  following  year  he  was 
created  baron  as  a  recognition  of  his  services 
to  the  nation.  Throu^  his  newspaper,  Nichi- 
Niehi,  vditch  he  acquired  in  1904,  Kato  has  ex- 
ercised considerate  influence  upon  Japanese 
politics  and  national  thou^t. 

KATO,  a  Kuneste  tribe  of  American  In- 
dians, belonging  to  the  ^eat  Athapascan 
family,  which,  at  one  time,  lived  in  Cahto  and 
Long  valleys,  in  Mendocino  County,  Cal.  Ac- 
cording to  Powers  the  Kato  consisted  of  the 
Kai-Pomo,  Kastel-Pomo  and  the  Kato-Pomo. 
They  resemble  the  Pomo  in  culture  but  belong 
Unguis (ically  to  the  Athapascans,  and  are  closely 
related  to  the  Wailaki. 

KATONA,  k6-t6'nd.  J6a»f,  Hungarian 
poet:  b.  Kecskemit.  1792;  d.  1830.  He  was  a 
dose  student  of  the  Ckrman  dramatic  poets  and 
he  began  his  career  with  a  rather  close  imila- 
don  of  his  models;  and  he  never  entirely  freed 
himself  from  German  influence  especially  in 
the  drama,  a  field  in  which  he  was  most  success- 
ful. However  he  produced  otK  pla)*,  ^B&nk 
Bin>  in  which  he  broke  away  from  his  models 
and  became  truly  national,  'B&nk  Bin'  became 
immensely  popular  and  is  still  frequently  pre- 
sented upon  the  stage.  In  Hungary  it  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  national 
drama.  Katona  was  active  in  other  literary 
fields  besides  the  drama  but  it  was  not  until 
1880,  half  a  century  after  his  death,  that  his 
unpublished  works,  consisting  principally  of  es- 
says and  poems  and  fragments  of  unfinished 
dramas,  appeared  in  print  in  three  volumes. 
These  volumes  reveal  a  prolific  second  side  of 
him  whom  Austria  had  come  to  consider  as 
purely  a  dramatist. 

KATRINE,  k&t'rfn.  Loch,  a  lake  in  Perth. 
shire,  Scotland.  Scott  has  sung  its  beandes  in 
the  'Lady  of  the  Lake'  and  others  of  his  works 
and  Wordsworth,  too,  has  presented  its  at- 
tractions. The  grandeur  of  the  Trossachs,  Ben 
A'an  Mid  Ben  Venue  are  most  vividly  presented 
in  the  opening  canto  of  the  'Lady  of  the 
Lake>  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  following 
cantos.  Loch  Katrine  is  a  comparatively  smafi 
lake,  being  only  about  nine  miles  long  and  less 
than  a  mile  wide  on  an  average,  though  it 
stretches  out  to  greater  width  in  pbces.    In 
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the  Iak6  is  the  famous  Beit's  Island,  the  home 
of  the  exites,  in  the  'Ladv  of  the  Lake'  whom 
Tamea  oi  Scotland  visited  in  tbv  ^ise  of  a  lost 
Immer,  without  revealing;  his  real  name  and 
rank.  The  celebrated  mountains  sarmundinR 
the  lake  arc  comparatively  low  when  considered 
from  their  actual  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  Ben  VentK,  the  hi^est,  being  only 
2393  feet  But  as  thev  rise  from  a  low  levd 
they  present  jointly  and  severally  &;  majestic 
appearance.  Owing  to  its  gnat  natural  beauty 
and  its  many  romantic  traditional,  historical 
and  literary  intereats.  Loch  Katrine  and  the 
sarrotrnding  region  are  anntally  visited  bymany 
tourists  and  students.  Modern  steamers  now 
take  care  of  ti^s  tourist  trade  on  the  lake.  In 
1885  the  waters  of  Loch  Katrine  were  raised 
five  feet  by  artificial  tneans  and  its  capacity 
as  a  great  natural  reservoir  increased  in  order 
to  make  it  furnish  a  greater  Supply  of  potable 
water  to  the  city  of  Glasgow  wmch,  as  far 
back  as  1359,  had  made  use  of  the  lake  for  this 
purpose.  This  greatly  reduced  the  dimensions 
of  Ellen's  Isle  and  covered  up  the  'Silver 
Strand,*  made  famous  in  the  'Lady  of  the 
Lake.'  The  water  from  Loch  Katrine  is  car- 
ried  over  a  distance  of  25  miles  in  reaching 
Glasgow.  The  lake  lies  at  an  altitude  of  365 
feet  above  sea-level ;  but  as  its  maximum  depth 
is  500  feet,  a  part  of  it  Is  135  feet  below  sea- 
level.  Consult  Seotfs  <Lady  of  the  Lake'  and 
<Rob  Roy>  for  descriptions  of  Lodi  Katrine 
and  surrounding  country. 

KAT3ENA,  kit'sS-nS,  the  former  capital 
of  the  Hausa  territories,  situated  in  the  north 
of  Kano,  British  Nigeria,  Africa.  It  has  been 
under  British  rule  since  1903.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  most  important  city  of  the  very  exten- 
sive ^strict  in  which  it  is  situated;  but  tribal 
wars,  which  began  over  100  years  ago,  largely 
depopulated  it  and  left  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
ruins.  Its  present  population  is  about  10,000 
which  is  about  one-tenth  of  Aat  whic^i  it  pos- 
sessed at  (lie  height  of  its  prosperity. 

KATSU  AWA,  katz-  ah'w^  Japanese 
■  statesman  :  b.  1823;  d.  1900.  A  disciple  of  Yokoi 
H^ishiro  and  ardent  adherent  of  the  Oyomfi 
philosophy,  which  tau^t  that  all  knowledge  was 
useless  unless  expressed  in  action,  and  wfitch 
lurfit  ever  for  constructive  change,  as  against 


ficers  sent  out  by  the  king  of  Holland  in  the 
early  SO's,  he,  with  others,  who  later  became 
famous,  learned  about  steam  machinery  and 
built  the  first  Japanese  warship  on  a  foreign 
model.  In  1859  Katsu  navigated  this,  the  first 
ocean-going  Japanese  steamship,  the  Kanda 
Maru,  across  the  Pacific  in  37  (fays.  When  in 
1861  Tsushima  was  seized  and  occupied  by  ihe 
Russians,  Katsu  called  in  the  aid  of  the  British 
fleet  and  bad  them  expelled.  In  1808,  during 
the  civil  war  in  Japan,  by  reasoning  with  his 
former  fetloW'Student,  General  Saiga  of  the 
Imperial  forces,  he  saved  Yedo  from  attack  and 
the  war  torch.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  Japan's 
modem  navy  with  purchased  Dutch  and  Ainer- 
ican  warships.  He  was  several  times  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  He  brought  American  teachers 
to  Shidzuoka  and  sent  his  son  to  study  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  in  the  United  Slates 
Maval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  other  young 
men  to  America,  and  assisted  in  the  formation 


of  the  first  Commerdal  College  in  Toldo.  Post- 
humous honors  were  awarded  and  his  family 
ennobled.  Consult  Griflis,  'The  Rutgers  Gradu- 
ates in  Japan'  (1916),  and  Cterk,  ^Katsu  Awa: 
The  Bismardc  of  Japan>   (1904). 

KATfiUO,  kat'soo-B',  the  general  name  in 
Japan  for  tunnies,  which  are  extensively  fished 
and  dried    In  this  latter  shape  they  form  a 


tatty  is  1!^  pounds). 

KATSURA,  kats-we'a,  Taro,  Prince,  Jap- 
anese soldier  and  statesman:  b.  Choshu,  1847; 
d.  1913.  He  received  a  military  training  in 
Prussia,  entered  the  Japanese  amjy  in  1867, 
fought  in  the  war  of  the  Mikado's  restoration, 
was  vice-minister  of  the  army  in  1886^1,  and 
in  tie  Chino-Vapanese  War  (1894-95)  com- 
manded die  3a  division,  with  which  4  March 
189S  he  captured  New-chwang.  For  his  serv- 
ices be  was  made  viscount.  In  1896  he  was 
governor-general  of  Formosa,  in  1898-1900 
Minister  of  War,  from  1901-06  was  Prime  Min- 
ister. In  the  latter  year  the  general  dissatis- 
faction over  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth  forced 
his  re^gnation.  In  1908-11  he  was  again  Frinw 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Finance,  and  for  the 
third  time  from  December  1912  to  Februai? 
1913.  His  services  in  forming  the  alliance  with 
En^and  brought  him  the  title  of  count,  and 
in  1905  he  became  marquis.  He  was  made 
orince  in  1911  after  the  annexation  of  Chosen. 
1912  he  fountfed  the  political  party  called 


KATTE,  kit,  Edwin  Britton,  American 
electrical  engineer,  son  of  Walter  Katte  (q.v.)  : 
b.  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  1871.  Graduated  from 
Cornell  University  he  took  up  electrical  engi- 
neering and  became  assistant  engineer  to  tne 
Park  Avenue  Improvement  Commisuon,  New 
York  (1897-^).  He  then  joined  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  tfae  New  York  Central  and 
Hfidson  River  Railway  where  be  finally  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  electrical  traction  systems 
in  190& 

KATTE,  kSt't^,  Huu  Hermann  von,  an 
historically  notable  friend  of  Frederick  the 
Great:  b,  1704;  d.  1730.  He  was  very  much 
attached  to  the  young  crown  prince  who  had 
incurred  the  ill  will  of  bis  father.  Frederick 
ordered  Katte  to  sever  all  relations  with  the 
crown  prince ;  but  he  disob^ed  this  command, 
and  plotted  to  liberate  die  heir  to  the  throne. 
This  attempt  was  discovered  and  Katte  was 
condemned  to  death  and  executed  for  his  part 

KATTB,  Wahw,  American  civil  en^neer; 

b.  London,  England,  14  Nov,  1830;  d.  5  March 
1917.  Coming  to  the  United  States  in  1850  he 
was  resident  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
canals  1857-58,  and  subsequently  held  various 
en^neering  posts  of  responsibility.  In  1861- 
62  he  served  the  Federal  government  as  mili- 
tary railway  engineer.  From  1865  to  1875  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Company  of  Pittsburg,  superintending  at  this 
time  the  building  of  the  steel  arch  brid«  at 
Saint  Louis.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
New  York  Elevated  Railroad  1877-60,  and  from 
1880  to  1898  held  similar  posts  on  other  im- 
portant railroads,  including  the  New  York 
Central. 
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KATTIltlUNDCK),  or  CATTIHUNDOO, 

a  senu-elaGtic,  semi -re  si  nous  substance  obtained 
from  the  gum  of  the  Euphorbia  irt^onio,  a  plant 
which  grows  extensively  in  East- India.  The 
name  ilself  is  a  native  East  Indian  term.  As 
the  elastic  resinous  gum  becomes  older  it  be- 
comes harder  and  more  brittle  and  loses  prac- 
tically all  of  its  elasticily. 

KATTOWITZ,  ka'to^Its  town  in  Silesia, 
Prussia,  about  100  miles  southeast  o£  Breslaa 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  and 
industrial  importance.  Among  its  manufactur- 
ing interests  are  the  making  of  paving  blocks, 
especially  those  treated  with  creosote,  bricks, 
machinery  of  different  kinds,  roofing  paper, 
furniture,  household  fittings,  bronze  castings; 
there  are  also  zinc,  iron  and  brass  factories 
and  railway  and  machine  repair  shops.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  commerce  in  all  the  products  from 
these  interests,  Kattowitz  is  the  great  centre  of 
the  coal  trade  for  a  considerable  part  of  Silesia. 
Pop.  50,000. 

KATUN.  k4-toon,  a  cycle  of  yea.n  em- 
ployed by  the  Mayas  in  computing  time.  The 
exact  len^h  of  a  katun  has  not  been  exactly 
and  definitely  settled.  Some  authorities  daim 
that  it  consisted  of  20  years  while  others  assert 
that  it  covered,  like  the  ancient  Mexican  cal- 
endar, 52  years.  Amonjr  those  who  support  the 
latter  theory  are  Bancroft,  Spence  and  several 
Mexican  scientists.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
word  kate,  among  the  Mosquito  Indians  of 
Central  America,  signifies  the  28  days  of  the 
lunar  month.  Others  of  the  Central  American 
tribes  follow  the  Mexican  system  of  IS  months 
oi  20  days  and  a  cycle  of  52  years.  Most  au- 
thorities, however,  claim  that  the  katun  con- 
tained only  20  years.  Fio  P^rez,  a  noted  Mexi- 
can scholar  and  the  discoverer  of  an  important 
manuscript  detailing  the  ancient  chronology  of 
Yucatan,  was  of  me  opinion  that  the  Iratim 
consisted  of  24  years,  according  to  bis  state* 
ment  made  to  Tohn  L.  Stephens,  the  explorer 
o£  Yucatan  ana  Central  America. 

KATUNGA,  a  town  in  the  British  Sudan, 
West  Africa.  It  has  long  been  a  place  of  very 
considerable  commercial  activity,  forming  the 
centre  of  trade  of  extensive  surroiuiding  terri- 
tory.   Pop.  20,000. 

KATYAYANA,  kw-yi'yi-na,  the  name  of 
several  noted  Hindu  personages,  among  them 
some  of  the  chief  disciples  of  Buddha.  One 
person  of  this  name  was  a  critic  of  great  celeb- 
rity in  India,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  criti- 
cisms of  the  work  of  Panini,  the  famous 
native  grammarian  and  writer.  The  name 
Katy&yana  is  signed  to  various  important  works 
an  the  White  Yajur-Veda.  The  grammarian 
of  this  name  lived  probably  about  the  3d  cen- 
tury of  the  present  era;  and  so  important  was 
Ins  work  that  he  is  still  regarded  as  one  of 
the  chief  authorities  of  the  Hindu  language  of 
the  Vedics  and  of  the  tongue  of  the  Oeccan. 
Consult  Macdonell,  'History  of  Sanskrit  Lit- 
erature* (London  1913):  Wiber,  'White 
Yajur-Veda'   (London  1859). 

KATYDIDS,  large  neuropterous  insects  of 
the  grasshopper  family  Lacustidtr,  remarkable 
for  their  loud  and  shrill  call.  The  katydids 
belong  to  several  allied  genera  which  have  the 
head  obtuse  in  front,  the  wings  and  wing-covers 
large  and  leaf-like,  and  the  color  bright  green: 


Highly  developed  Urfdtiling  organs  are  found 
in  the  males  in  the  form  of  transpatenl  dram- 
like  structures  at  the  base  of  the  wing-covers, 
by  the  friction  of  whicb,  one  against  the  otbta*; 
as  the  wings  are  raised  and  lowered,  the  well- 
known  call  is  produced.  This  is  heard  only  at 
night  thoufh  some  species  have  quite  differ- 
ent day  calls  as  well)  and  is  so  loud  and  shrill 
as  to  oe  distinctly  audible  at  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  call  of  the  males  ia 
answered  by  chirps  from  the  females.  The 
characteristic  eggs  are  gummed  to  twigs  in  two 
contiguous  over-IappiiK  rows.  Katydids  are 
peculiarly  American.  The  common  species  is 
Cystophylliu  concavut,  known  fav  its  very  broad 
coarse-veined  wing-covers  and  long  ovipositor. 
In  Phylloptera  oblongifolia  the  wing-covers  are 
narrower  and  the  vans  finer.  OUier  related 
genera  are  Phaneroptera  and  Microcenlrum. 
Consult  Howard,  'Insect  Boolf>  (New  York 
1901)  which  contains  a  further  bibliography. 

KATZBACH  (katsTjan)  RIVER,  a  small 
stream  in  Silesia,  Prussia,  falling  into  the  Oder 
at  Parchwitz.  On  its  bank  2b  Aug.  1813  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  French  and  the 
Prussians  in  which  the  latter  under  Bliicher 
won  a  signal  victory.  The  French  lost  12,000 
and  18,000  were  taken  prisoners. 

KATZER,  Frederic  Xarier,  American 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop:  b.  Ebenesee,  Aus- 
tria, 7  Feb.   1844;  d.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  20 


Until  1S75  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Seminal? 
of  Saint  Francis  in  Milwaukee,  when  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  cathedral  at  Green  Bay  and 
secretary  to  Bishop  KrauAauer.  After  four 
years  of  labor  in  this  capacity  he  was  ap- 
pointed vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Green 
Bay,  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Krautbauer. 
in  December  1885,  became  administrator,  and 
in  Mayl886  bishop  of  Green  Ba^,  In  Decem- 
ber 1900  he  was  chosen  archbishop  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

KAUAI,  kow-i',  one  of  the  Hawaiian  - 
Islands,  the  most  northern  of  the  group,  in  tat. 
22°  N.  and  long.  159°  30"  W. ;  area,  590  square 
miles.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  lis  high- 
est elevation  reaching  nearly  6,000  feet;  but 
although  mountainous  in  character  the  island 
has  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which^  mainly  in  the  northern  part,  is 
under  cultivation.  Sugar  is  the  chief  product, 
and  tropical  fruits  are  also  largely  growiL 
There  is  great  extent  of  forest  land,  and  lie 
island  is  well  supplied  with  streams,  the  largest 
of  which  is  Hanalei.  The  principal  harbors 
are  Hanalei,  Koloa,  Nawiliwili  and  Waimea. 
Pop.,  with  Niihau  Island,  1LS59.  See  Ha- 
jwahan  Islands. 

KAUFFMAN,  kowfman,  Marie  Ang^ 
lique  Catherine,  commonly  known  as  An- 
gelica Kauffman,  Swiss  painter ;  b.  Coire, 
Switzerland,  20  Oct.  1741;  d.  Rome,  S  Nov. 
1807.  She  was  the  pupil  of  her  father,  John 
Joseph  KaufFman,  a  painter  of  little  note.  Her 
first  work  of  importance  was  a  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena  and  his  duchess.  She  then 
collaborated  with  her  father  in  the  decoration 
of  the  parish  church  and  castle  of  Schwaricn- 
bu:^,  his  birthplace,  paintingmany  portraits  in 
the   meantime.     Going  to   Florence,  ihe  ms 
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hindered  in  her  artistic  career  by  her  siassioo- 
ate  devotion  to  music  and  singing,  but  in  1763 
finally  abandoned  all  oUier  pursuits  ior  tiiat  of 
Mjnifin;  She  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Winckelmann  at  Rome,  and  produced  tlie 
'Mother  of  the  GracchL'  She  also  did  some 
wotic  in  cooperation  with  the  Venetian  land- 
scape painter  Zuccbi,  whom  she  subsequently 
married.  It  was  at  this  point  in  her  life  that 
she  developed  the  particular  sealimeolal  syle 
of  btr  paintings  as  seen  in  'Aiina  and  Abra' ; 
and  'Samma  at  the  Grave  of  Bennoni,'  which 
created  a  furore.  Id  London  (1765)  she  be- 
came a  favorite  with  court  and  aristocracy, 
and  acquired  great  wealth  and  houor ;  she  was 
made  member  o£  the  Royal  Academy  and  was 
thought  to  have  inspired  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
with  tender  feelings.  She  was,  however,  un- 
fortunate ID  marrying  a  Swede  who  called  him- 
self Count  Horn,  from  w^om  she  was  later 
divorced.  She  eventually  married  Zucchi  and 
settled  in  Rome  (178!),  where  her  house  be- 
came a  rendeivoirs  for  scholars  and  artists,  the 
most  famous  of  whom  was  Goethe,  who  has 
left  us  a  remarkable  characterization  of  her 
art.  While  her  tenderness  borders  on  mawkish- 
ness  and  her  designs  are  monotonous,  her  Im- 
aginative figures  have  an  elevated  charm  which 
was  not  without  its  influence  in  circles  where 


hanced  the  impression  which  her  pictures  made 
on  her  contemporaries,  and  the  'Mi^s  Angel' 
of  Mrs.  Thackeray  Ritchie  exhibits  with  tact 
and  ftdelity  this  interpretation  of  her  somewhat 
remarkable  career.  Other  works  by  her  are 
'Psyche  Drying  Cupid's  Tears';  'Death  of 
Leonardo  da  \inci'  (1781);  'Serrius  Tullius 
as  a  Child'  (1784);  <Ab*lard  and  Hfloise> ; 
'Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg*;  'The  Vestal 
Virgin'  (Dresden  Gallery) ;  'Christ  and  the 
Woman  of  Samaria' ;  'Virioe,  Prudence  and 
Folly*  (Philadelphia,  Pa.).  There  are  over  200 
of  her  original  drawings  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  best  of  her  portraits  arc  those  of 
Uengs  and  Lady  Hamilton  in  KensinKlon  Mu- 
seum, and  of  herself  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
the  National  Gallery,  London,  and  the  Munich 
and  Uffiii  galleries.  Consult  De  Rossi,  <Viu 
di  Angelica  Kauffmann'  (Florence  1810)  ; 
Dohme,  'Kunst  und  Kunsiler*  (Leipag  1817): 
Engels,  'Angclika  Kauflmann'  (Bielefeld 
1892) ;  Gerard,  'Angelica  KauSmann*  (Loudon 
1893)  ;  'Schram,  'Die  Malerin  Angelika  Kaufl- 
mann* (Brunn  1890),  and  'Angelica  Kaufl- 
man,'  in  lUuitrirte  Zeitung  (Leipzig,  June 
1903). 

KAUFFUAN,  Reginal  Wright,  Ameri- 
can author:  b.  Columbia,  Pa.,  1877.  Educated 
at  Harvard  University,  he  joined  ihe  Philadel- 
phia Prtst,  and  finally  became  associate  editor 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  (1904-07).  He 
held  the  'same  position  on  the  Delineator,  was 
dramatic  critic  on  the  North  American  (Phila- 
delphia) and  managing  editor  of  Hampton's 
Magazine  (1909).  He  was  United  States  rep- 
resentative to  the  first  Internatiotial  Congress 
for  Woman's  Suffrage  held  in  London  in  1912, 
and  tnentber  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Cotnmission  of  Great  Britain  (1912-13).  He 
was  in  Europe,  especially  in  Belgium,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  European  War,  and  has 
been  active  in  war  work  since.  Contributor 
of   po«ms,  e^ays  and  stories  to  newspapers, 


jouznals  and  magazines,  he  has  also  writtea 
numerous  photo  plays  and  compiled  and  edited 
'Tlie  Book  of  Love';  'The  Book  of  Grati- 
tude'; 'The  Book  of  Friendship,'  and  'The 
Book  oi  Good  Cheer.'  Among  his  original 
works  are   'Jarvis  of  Harvard'    (1901);   °The 


die  help  of  Channing  Pollock,  1907);  ' 
is  Socialism*  (1910) ;  'My  Heart  and 
Stephanie*  (1910);  'The  House  of  Bondage' 
(1910);  'The  Girl  that  Goes  Wrong'  (1911); 
'The  Way  of  Peace'    (1911);   'The  Sentence 


(1913) ;  'The  Spider's  Web*  (1913) ;  'Litde 
Old  Belgium'  (191+)  ;  'In  a  MometH  of  Time' 
(1915);  'The  Silver  Spoon'  (1915);  'The 
Mark  of  the  Beast'  (1916);  'The  Ancient 
Guest'  (a  book  of  poems,  1917). 

KAUFMAN,  David  S.,  American  polt- 
tician:  b.  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  1813;  d. 
Washington.  D,  C,  13  Jan.  1851.  A  graduate 
of  Princeton  University,  he  removed  to 
Natchez,  Miss.,  where  he  studied  law.  In  1837 
he  settled  in  Nacogdoches,  Tex.,  and  the  next 
year  was  elected  to  the  Texas  Congress.  He 
was  twice  re-elected  and  twice  cliosen  speaker 
of  the  House.  In  1843  he  entered  the  Texan 
Senat^  talcinR  an  active  part  in  favor  of  an- 
DexaUon,  and  being  elected  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Texas  (1846-51). 

KAUPHANN,  Alexander,  Orman  poet: 
h.  Bonn,  1817;  d.  1893.  After  studying  law 
in  Bonn  and  Berlin  he  turned  to  literature,  and 
some  time  later  became  archivist  to  'Ak  Prince 
of  Ldwenstein  (Wertbeim)  which  allowed  him 
time  and  opportunity  to  follow  his  investiga- 
tions into  historical  subjects  and  more  espe- 
cially the  history  and  customs  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Notwithstanding  his  love  of  history  he 
was  a  poet  of  some  power,  freshness  and 
originality.  It  is  probable  that  his  poetic  bent 
was  encouraged  hy  his  marriage  to  Maiiulde 
Binder  ("Amara  (jeorge*),  the  Nuremberg 
poet,  who  worked  continuously  with  him.  His 
pilblisfied  works  include  'Casarius  von  Heisler- 
bach'  (1852);  'Gedichie'  (1852);  'Mainsagen' 
(1853) ;  'Unter  den  Keben'  (1872)  ;  'Mytho- 
terpe'  (with  his  wife,  1858). 

KAUFHANN,  Carl  Maria,  German  arch- 
Kologist :  b.  FrankfortHin' the- Main,  Germany, 
2  March  1872.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin  and 
the  University  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  and 
subsequently  studied  archaeology  at  Rome.  In 
1899  he  was  ordained  to  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood. From  1905  to  1908  as  member  of  the 
Frankfort  Expedition  he  was  engaged  in 
arch  JEO  logical  explorations  in  the  Libyan 
Desert.  He  discovered,  in  company  with  Ewald 
Falls,  the  old  Christian  city  of  Menas,  a  cele- 
brated place  of  pilgrimage  in  early  Christian 
days.  He  is  the  author  of  'Die  JenseitshofF- 
ungen  der  Griechen  und  Romer  nach  den 
Sepulkralinschriften'  (1897);  'Die  Legendeder 
Abcrkiosstele  im  Lichte  urchristlicher  Eschatol- 
ngie'  (1897);  'Der  Letzte  Flavier*  (a  novel, 
1897)  ;  'Das  Dokument  der  Lady'  (a  nove^ 
1899,  1909):  'Die  sepulkralen  Jerseilsdenk- 
miiler  der  Antike  una  des  Urairistentnms' 
(1900);   'Die  Wimder  der  Kirchc  der^jta- 
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komlen  und  Martyrer'  (a  novel,  1900) ;  <Sanl 
Elia,  Erinnerungeti  an  eine  arche:ologische 
Sireife  in  Etrurien'  (1901);  'Das  Kaisergrab 
in  den  Vatikanbohen  Grotten'  (1901);  ^Die 
Grotten  des  Vaiikan*  (1902) ;  <Ein  altchrist- 
liches  Pompeji  in  der  Libyschen  Wuste' 
(1902)  ;  'Handbuch  der  christlichen  Ardweolo- 
gie'  (1905) ;  'Die  AuBgrabung  der  Minas- 
neiligiiimer  in  der  Mareotiswiiste*  (3  vols., 
1905-08)  ;  'Manuale  di  archeologia  crisliana' 
(1908);  'La  decouverte  des  aanctuaires  de 
M^nas  dan)  le  d&ert  de  Mareotis'  (190B)  ;  'Der 
Menastempel  und  die  Heiligtiimer  von  Karni 
Abu  Mina  in  der  agyptis^en  Mariutwiiste' 
(1909);  'Zur  Ikonographie  der  Menasampul- 
len*  (1910)  ;  'Die  Menasstadt  und  das  National- 
beiligtum  der  alichristlichen  jCgypter'  (Vol.  I, 
1910),  and  contributions  to  periodicals.  His 
fiction  appears  under  the  nom-de- plume  of 
Marchese  di  San  Callisto. 

KAUFMANN,  Konatantin  Petrovitch, 
Russian  soldier:  b.  near  Ivangorod,  1818;  d. 
1882.  Serving  as  engrineer  and  soldier  he  be- 
came eventually  attached  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. v,4iere  he  was  largely  instruinental  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Russian  amy.  Hi^  talent 
for  organiiation  won  him  the  appointment  of 
commander  of  the  military  division  of  Vilna 
and  governor-general  of  northwestern  Russia 
(1865),  and  of  Turkestan  (186?).  The  latter  di- 
vision, which  had  just  been  or^niied.  permitted 
him  again  to  show  his  talent  for  organization 
which  enabled  him  to  very  much  extend  Russian 
influence  throughout  central  Asia,  He  defeated 
Bokhara,  conquered  SamarkMid,  <rvercame  the 
Khan  of  Kiva  and  generally  extended  Russiaik 

KAUFMANN,  Nicolaus,  German  mathe- 
matician and  engineer:  b.  Osmar,  Holstein, 
about  1520;  d.  1687.  Educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Copenhagen  and  Rostock,  where  he 
paid  special  attention  to  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy, oe  became  an  engineer,  and,  having  ac- 
3 wired  some  local  reputation,  he  went  to  Lon- 
on  in  1660  where  he  became  ve^  much  Inter- 
ested in  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  which  he  was  a  charter  member  and  with 
which  he  remained  closely  connected  all  his 
life.  Later  on  he  went  to  France  where  he 
seems  to  have  won  a  reputation  as  a  skilful 
architect  and  engineer.  He  contributed  by  his 
writings  to  much  of  the  scientific  literature  of 
his  day  and  many  of  his  i)aper3  appeared  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  Among  his 
most  notable  works  are  'Cosmographia* 
(16S0;  'Asironomia  Spharica'  (1651):  'Ra- 
liones  Mathcmalicie  Subductie'  (1653);  'Lo- 
garithm oteehnia'  (1668-74) ;  'Institutionum 
AGtronomicarum,  Libri  Duo*  (Dublished  first 
in  1876).  Consult  Kaestner,  'Geschichte  der 
Mathematik>  ((^ttingan  1796-1800)  ;  Montuda, 
'Hisioire  des  matematigues'  (Paris  1799- 
1802).  Nicolaus  Kaufmann  generally  went 
under  the  name  of  Nicolaus  Mercator,  or  at  any 
rate  his  writings,  for  the  most  part,  were 
signed  with  this  signature. 

KAUKAUNA,  kS-ka'n^,  ^^^Is..  city,  in 
Outagamie  County,  on  the  Fox  River,  and  on 
two  divisions  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad,  about  21  miles  southwest  of  the  city 
of  Green  Bay  and  seven  miles  northeast  of 
Appleton.  At  this  point  the  Fox  River  has  a 
fall  of  50  feet  within  one  mile,  whidi  gives  the 


city  excellent  water  power.  A  govenoment  iliip 
canal  has  been  built  to  overcome  the  obstrtlc- 
lion  to  navigation  caused  by  the  rapids.  The 
place  was  first  settled  in  1790  by  Dominick 
Ducharme,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1850.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  5  April  18ffi. 
The  city  has  three  banks  with  a  combined  cap- 
ital of  $1,200,000.  The  value  of  taxable  prop- 
erty is  about  $3,500,000,  and  tlie  receipts  and 
expenses  are  eaCh  about  $75,000  atmually.  The 
chief  industrial  weakb  of  the  dty  is  derived 
from  railroad  shops,  bag  and  paper  works, 
pulp  works,  fibre  mills,  brick  and  tile  works, 
foundry  and  machine  shops,  sulphite  mills.  The 
city  has  10  churches,  one  high  school,  two 
graded  public  schools  and  two  graded  parish 
schools.  About  one-half  the  -population  are 
Germans.  The  city  owns  tiie  water  and  elec- 
tric-lighting plants.  The  government  is  vested 
in  a  mayor  and  council.    Pop.  5,000. 


._    )f  the  members  of  the  famous 

Kaulbach  family  and  a  nephew  of  Wilhetm  von 
Kaulhach  (qv.),  under  whom  he  studied.  He 
had  much  of  the  talent  of  his  uncle  and  might 
have  made  a  noted  success  at  the  painting  of 
large  canvasses  containing  groups  and  many 
figures,  but  his  success  as  a  portrait  painter 
made  him  such  a  favorite  that  most  of  his 
time  was  taken  up  with  this  especially  remuner- 
ative work  which  led  to  his  appointment  as 
court  painter  and  professor  in  the  Hanover 
Polytechnic  Institute.  He  painted  most  of  the 
celebrities  of  his  day,  and  among  the  best  of 
his  portraits  are  those  of  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth of  Austria  and  Elizabeth  Ney,  the  sculp- 


magne'   (Munich). 


'Coronation  of  Caarle- 


August 

b.    Mun: 


Son  of  Friedrich  Kaulbach  (q,v.)  and  grand- 
son of  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach,  he  received  his 
first  instruction  in  art  from  his  fartier  and 
later  continued  his  studies  with  Raupp  and 
Kreling  at  Nuremberg,  and  later  on  with  Diez 
in  Munirl).  Under  his  father's  teaching  he 
early  displayed  a  facility  of  coloring  which  he 
steadily  improved  under  his  subsequent  teach- 
ers. His  work  shows  much  more  boldness 
than  that  of  his  father  and  a  sympathy  with 
the  German  renaissance  which  the  older  Kaul- 
bach did  not  possess.  His  facility  in  portrait 
painting  and  tihe  reputation  in  art  of  the  Kaul- 
bach family  together  with  his  own  evident 
talent  and  modernity  early  won  for  him  wide 
local   popularity   which  he   gradually  extended 


has  painted  miniatures  perhaps  better  than  any 
one  else  of  his  day  in  Germany  and  he  has 
won  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  a  good 
caricaturist.  An  excellent  teacher  of  painting 
and  drawing,  he  became  director  of  the  Munich 
Academy  in  1886,  a  position  he  held  until  1891. 
His  appointment  to  this  office  was  probably 
due  to  his  success  in  winning  the  Berlin  gold 
medal  for  painting  in  1886.  Among  his  best- 
known  paintings  are  'Cavalier  and  Lady's 
Maid'  (1873);  'A  Day  in  May'  (If 
—  V    iVa      ■'         ^    '" 
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'Prince  Regent  o£  Bavarit.' , - 

liam  II,'  'Empres*  AuguUe  Victoria  and 
Duighter,'  'Ruth  St.  Drais*  and  'Entooib' 
menL>  and  niuncrous  pictures  of  his  wife,  his 
fami^  and  his  fnendj.  Consult  Grxut  and  also 
Rosenberg  who  have  both  wiitten  interesting 
biographies  of  him. 

KAULBACH,  Hcnnum,  Germaa  genre 
painter:  b.  Munich,  1346:  d.  1909.  He  was  a 
son  of  Wilhclm  von  Kaulbach  (q/v.),  who  gave 
bita  early  instruction  in  psinting.  Later 
he  studied  under  Piloty,  who  seems  to  have 
influenced  him  store  than  his  father  had.  He 
has  Qonstderable  talent,  bnt  be  stands  apart 
from  the  sketohy  st^e  of  his  t^e  in  his  lova 
for  minuteneM  of  detail  He  tends  largely  tO' 
ward  historical  subjects  which  be  handles  in 
a  manner  that  is  always  interesting  and  gen- 
erally notable  for  the  excellent  nandling  of 
coloring.  Among  his  best  paintings  are  'Han- 
sd  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch'  (1872,  Riga 
Uuaidpal  Gallery) ;  'Last  Days  of  Mozart' 
(1873,  Vienna  Municipal  GaUeiy) ;  'Sebastian 
Bach  Playing  the  Organ  in  the  Presence  of 
Frederick  the  Great>  (1875,  Berlin  Gallery) ; 
'Coronation  of  Saint  £lizabeth>  (1886,  Wies- 
baden Gallery)  ;  'At  the  Grave  of  a  Friend' 
(1883,  Uunich). 

KAULBACH,  VTilfaeltti  von,  Geraum 
painter:  b.  Arolsen,  IS  Oct  1805;  d  Mumch, 
7  April  1874.  He  learned  the  mdimems  of  his 
art  from  his  father  who  was  a  goldsmith  and 
engraver  on  copper.  He  was  a  good  drafts- 
roan  when  he  went  to  Diisseldorf  in  1821  and 
entered  the  Art  Academy  where  his  chief 
teacher  was  Corndiut,  already  acknowtedsed 
as  the  head  of  the  Diisseldorf  school  of  &»- 
toric  paiutiiw.  When  Corneliirs  in  1825  re- 
moved 10  Munich,  at  the  invitation  of  King 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  he  followed  him  and  soon 
became  his  disciple  in  the  art  of  ceiling  decora- 
tion, examples  of  which  are  'ApoJlo  and  the 
Muses'  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Odeon,  and  the 
allegorical  figures  of  the  'Four  (Thief  Rivers 
of  Bavaria'  and  of  'Bavaria'  in  the  portico 
of  the  royal  palace.  His  pure  and  classic  power 
of  design  is  well  exhibited  in  the  16  wall  paint- 
ings, Illustrating  the  stoiy  of  'Cupia  and 
Psyche,'  in  die  palace  of  Duke  Maximiltan  at 
Munich.  He  was  at  this  time  attracted  to  the 
study  of  Hogarth's  works,  the  fruit  of  which 
appeared  in  his  illustration  of  books,  including 
the  worics  of  Shakespeare,  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
and  the  Reineke  Fuchs.  He  painted  many 
great  incidents  in  the  history  of  Germany,  In- 
cluding 12  scenes  from  Klopsrock's  'Hermann's 
Flrfit,'    and    the    'Death    of    Hermann,'    wall 

gimtings  in  the  queen's  palace  at  Kingsbau. 
ut  his  most  ambitious  and  comprehensive 
works  are  those  in  which  he  endeavored  to  Tep< 
resent  die  progress  of  the  human  race  by  a 
series  of  typical  historic  tableaux.  These  oom- 
orise  the  'Tower  of  Babel'  ;  'Age  of  Homer' ; 
'Destruction  of  Jerusalem' ;  "Battle  of  the 
Huns  and  Romans' ;  'The  Crusaders' ;  'The 
Reformation'  (1847-63).  The  range  of  his  in- 
tellectual ideas,  tus  wonderful  power  of  gen- 
eralization, his  mastery  of  every  style  of  paint- 
ing from  caricature  to  the  sublimity  of  the 
It^an  cinquecentists,  as  represented  by  Michel' 
angelo,  have  no  parallel  amotifc  modem  paint- 
ers. His  coloring  may  be  a  httle  cold,  some- 
times a  little  crude,  but  his  sense  of  form,  his 
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k>ftii>eG«  of  conception  and  hisgeiuufi  for  bu- 
monious  compositwn  have  won  for  him  the 
first  place  among  German  artists  of  the  transt- 
tioa  period  between  the  idealism  of  (Tomeliui 
and  the  realism  of  the  modem  historic  scho<d. 
KAULBAR3,  kowl'bars,  Alexander, 
BarOK,  Russian  soldier  and  explorer :  b.  Saint 
Petersburg,  1844.  Educated  for  military  life  in 
his  native  town,  he  was  sent  on  military  duty 
to  central  Asia.  There  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  eiqiloratlon  and  was  the  first  known 
European  to  explore  the  country  beyond  Lake 
Issyk-Kul  (1869).    This  he  followed  by  other 


the  Russo-Japanese  boundary  land  and  the 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sea  of  Aral 
and  the  Amu-Darya.  After  a  successful  part  in 
the  Russo-Turldsh  War  he  became  the  Russian 
delegate  to  the  Balkan  Boundary  Commission 
(1878) ;  and  Bulgarian  Minister  of  War  (1882). 
"Ten  years  later  he  became  commanding  oSicer 
of  a  new  cavalry  division  which  he  had  been 
given  a  cammisston  to  organize.  (Commander 
general  in  China  in  1900;  governor-general  of 
3ie  district  of  Odessa  (19W)  and  commander 
of  the  third  and  afterward  of  the  second  Man- 
churian  armies  (1904),  he  suffered  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese  leaders,  (rencrals  Oku 
and  Nogi,  at  me  battle  of  Mukden,  where  he 
had  been  entrusted  with  holding  the  right  of 
the  Russian  army.  His  rabid  anti-Jewish  policy  ' 
and  his  incompetence  for  higher  military  duties 
caused  his  removal  from  command  at  Odessa  in 
1913.  He  was  a  brother  of  Baron  Nikolai 
Kaulbars  (q.v.). 

KAULBARS,    Nikolai,    Babon,    Russian 
StJdier:  b.  Saint  Petersburg.  1842;  d.  1906.    He 
elder  brother  of  Baron  Alexander  Kaul- 


member  of  the  Russian  genera)  staff  (1868). 
Like  bis  brother  he  took  part  In  the  Rusfo- 
Tutldsh  War  (1877-78)  anci  afterward  he  held 
several  important  govcmmant  posts  and  finally 
became  chef  of  staff  of  the  Sixth  Army  Oarp* 
at  Warsaw  (1889)  which  he  left  10  years  later 
to  join  the  general  suff  at  Saint  Petersbnrg. 
He  wrote  on  military  subjects  and  did  some 
important  work  as  a  cartographer 

KAUN,  kown,  Hugo,  German  musical 
composer:  b.  Berlin,  1863.  After^a  good  edu- 
cation in  Germany  along  musical  lines,  be  came 
to  the  United  Slates  and  settled  in  Milwaukee 
in  1887,  where  he  took  an  imporiart  part  in 
the  musical  life  of  the  city  for  the  next  four 


written    much    chamber    music    and    '. 

choral  pieces,  sonfiis,  prologues,  piano  music  of 
various  kinds  and  twp  one-act  operas,  'Der 
Pietist'  and  'Oliver  Bro*n':  a  symphonic 
poem,  'Falstaff,'  and  a  symphonic  prologae> 
'Maria  Magdalena.' 

KAilNITZ.  kow'nlts,  Wemwl  Anton 
Dominik,  Pbincx,  Austrian  statesman;  b.  Vi- 
enna, 2  Feb.  1711;  d.  27  June  1794.  After 
traveling  in  England,  France  and  Italy  he  was 
appointed  an  Imperial  Councillor  in  1735  and 
was  later  sent  on  diplomatic  business  to  Italy 
(1741-42);    and    filled    other   unportant    diplo- 
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brou^t  to  a  cIom  tbe  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succuaion.  As  a  metnber  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
dl  of  Austria  he  brought  about  an  alliance 
between  Austria  and  France  during  his  term 
of  office  as  Ambassador  to  the  latter  country 
(1750-53).  This  he  turned  into  an  Austro- 
French  coalition  against  Frederick  the  Great 
[q.v.)  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  (q.v.) 
while  he  was  Chancellor  and  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland  (1772)  and  the  acquisition  of 
Bukowina  from  Turkey  (177S).  He  was  in, 
many  ways,  a  more  modem  statesman  than 
most  of  bis  contemporaries  and  his  influence 
was,  for  a  long  time,  very  strong  with  the 
Austrian  court  and  the  French  government. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  statesmen  to  see  the 
danger  of  Prussian  power  and  ambitions  against 
which  he  strumled  most  of  his  life,  though  not 
over  successfuiry.  Consult  Bier,  'Denkschriften 
des  Fiirsten  Kaunitz'  {Vienna  1872)  ;  Schlitter, 
'Correspondence  secrete  entre  le  comte  Kaunitz 
et  le  baron  Ignatz  de  Koch'  (Paris  1899); 
Von  Ameth,  A.,  'Biographic  des  Fiirsten  Kau- 
iiiti>  (Vienna  1899). 

KAUPKRT,  kow'pirt,  GuiUt,  German 
sculptor:  b.  Cassel,  1819;  d.  1897.  After  study- 
.  itig  art  at  Munich  he  went  to  Rome  on  a  kov' 
eniment  pension  to  continue  his  studies.  There 
he  worked  on  the  figures  on  the  Washington 
monument  and  on  the  sculpture  work  of  the 
capitol  at  Washington;  among  his  sculptures 
in  die  latter  being  the  colossal  "America*  and 
the  frontispiece  figures.  While  art  professor 
in  the  Stadel  Institute  at  Frankfort  later  on, 
^e  did  much  excellent  creative  work,  among 
which  are  the  'Steeping  Lion'  at  Cassel ; 
'Oirist  and  the  Four  Evangelists*  (1877,  in  the 
Treves  Basilica);  'Emperor  William  I'  (1891, 
Frankfort). 

KAURI,  kow'rt,  the  native  name  of  a  tree 
and  of  the  valuable  gum  derived  from  it  It  is 
the  most  conspicuous  species  (A.  aualn^)  of 
the  East  Indian  and  Australian  genua  AgtHkis 
of  coniferous  trees, —  a  native  of  New  Zeaimnd, 
where  it  grows  only  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  North  Island.  It  reaches  the  height  of 
150-200  feet,  and  its  timber  is  much  valued  for 
building  purposes,  for  making  furniture,  etc, 

Snd  still  more  for  masts  and  ship-building,  but 
:  is  becoming  very  rare.  The  resin  of  this 
tree,  the  kaun  gum,  forms  a  valuable  export, 
and  is  used  in  making  fine  varnish,  etc  Most 
of  it  is  obtained  in  a  semi-fossil  state,  by  dig- 
(nng  in  places  where  (he  tree  no  longer  grows. 
See  Dammar. 

KAUTSKY,  kowtsTcc,  Karl  Johann.  Aus- 
trian socialist:  b.  Prague,  18S4.  Educated  at 
University  of  Vienna,  he  entered  journalism  as 
an  ardent  socialisL  This  led  to  his  wandering 
about  from  town  to  toWn,  where  the  socialist 

Scss  always  welcomed  him.  A  follower  of 
arx  and  En^els  he  did  much  to  spread  tbdr 
political  doctrines  and  to  explain  (hem.  After 
having  lived  in  London,  Stuttgart,  Zurich  and 
other  European  cities,  he  finally  settled  in  Ber- 
lin in  1897,  where  he  became  a  power  in  Social- 
istic circles.  Among  his  best-known  works  are 
'Geschichte  des  Soziatismus' ;  'Die  sozialc  Rev- 
olution'; 'Der  Ursprung  des  Christentums' : 
'Vermehrung  und  Entwicklung  in  Natur  una 
Gesellschaft.'  Most  of  his  wntings  have  been 
translated  into  English  and  French  while  some 


of  them  have  appeared  in  neariy  every  langiuge 
in  Europe  and  are  listed  among  the  publications 
of   the    Socialists   of    the    Umted   States   and 

KAUTZ,  kowtz,  Albert,  American  naval 
officer;  b.  (rtorgetown,  Ohio,  29  Jan.  1839;  d. 
Florence,  Italy,  1907.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1859,  became 
a  lieutenant  in  1861  and  rose  dirough  gradinl 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1896. 
He  was  flag-lieutenant  to  Farragut  in  1862,  and 
when  New  Orleans  was  surrendered  he  entered 
the  city  and  raised  the  national  fl^  over  the 
custom-house.  He  took  command  of  the  Pacific 
station  and  in  the  following  March  was  promi- 
nent In  the  settlement  of  the  Samoan  troubles. 
He  was  retired  in  January  1901. 

KAUTZ,     Angtut    Valentine,     American 

Smeral:  b.  Ispringen,  Germany,  5  Jan.  1828; 
Seattle.  Wash.,  4  Sept.  1895.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Albert  Kautz  (q.v.),  and  lus  parents 
settiine  in  Ohio  in  1832,  he  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1852.  He  served  through  the 
Civil  War  in  the  Federal  army,  distinguishins 
himself  in  several  engagements,  was  promoted 
colonel  in  1874,  and  brigadier-general  in  1891. 
He  published  'The  Company  Oerk'  (1863): 
'Customs  of  Service  for  Non- Commissioned 
Officers  and  Soldiers'  (1864) ;  and  'Customs  of 
Service  for  Officers'   (1866). 

KAUTZ8CH,  kowch,  EtnU  Priedrich, 
German  Protestant  theologian :  b,  Plauen,  Sax- 
ony. 4  Sept  1841 ;  d.  1910.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Leipng  where  he  became 
tutor  in  Old  Testammt  ex^esis  in  1869,  and 
professor  extraordinary  in  1871.  From  1872  to 
1880  he  was  professor  at  Basel,  at  Tiibingen 
1880-88  and  at  Halle  from  the  last-named  t^te 
With  Socin  and  Zimmerman  he  founded  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Society  of  Germany  in 
1877,  and  among  important  works  which  he  has 
edited  are  the  ^d  to  the  26th  editions  of  (ge- 
nius* 'Hebrew  Grammar'  (1878-96);  and  the 
10th  and  Ilth  editions  of  Hagenbach's  'Ency- 
klopedia  und  Methodologie  der  theologischen 
Wissenschaften*    (188(^84). 

KAVA-KAVA.    See  Ava. 

KAVANAGH,  kav'a-nq.  Hubbard  Hind. 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (Ilhurd) 
South,  and  educator;  b.  Clark  CTounty,  Ky., 
1802;  d.  1884.  He  was  superintendent  of  public 
mstruction  in  Kentucky  1337-38,  and  aiter 
serving  14  years  in  the  pulpit  and  the  exercise 
of    ministerial    duties    was    elected    bi^op    iti 


Church  South  within  the  Federal  lines  during 
the  Civil  War,  during  which  he  had  the  respect 
of  both  parties.  Consult  Rexford,  A.  N.,  'Life 
and  Times  of  H.  H.  Kavanagh.' 

KAVANAGH,  Julia,  Irish  novelist:  h. 
Thurles,  Ireland.  7  Jan.  1824;  A.  Nice,  Franct 
28  Oct.  1877.  She  wrote  a  large  number  of 
novels,  the  scenes  of  whidi  were  almost  in- 
variamy  laid  in  France,  where  her  life  was 
mainly  spent  until  she  began  a  literary  career 
in  London  in  1844.  Among  her  works  are 
'Nathalie'  (1851):  'Daisy  Bums'  (1853); 
'Two  Lilies>   (1877);  'Woi ~  i' '^- 


1  France  Dur- 


Women  of  Letters'  (1861);  'English  Women 
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of  Letters'  (1862).  Her  novels  and  other 
works  were  pojHilar  both  in  America  and  in 
England. 

KAVBLIN,  ka-vi-len'.  Konitantiii  Dnu- 
trievitch,  Russian  writer  and  jurist:  b.  Saint 
Pelersburg,  1818;  d.  1885.  Graduated  from 
Moscow  tjniversity  he  became  assistant  profes- 
sor there  in  civil  law  (1844-48),  held  a  similar 
position  in  Saint  Petersburg  (1848-61)  and  was 

Bnfessor  of  law  in  tbe  Military  Law  Academy. 
e  became  law  teacher  to  Grand  Duke  Nich- 
olas and  legal  adviser  to  the  Finance  Minister, 
positions  which  gave  him  considerable  influence 
vhich  he  used  for  the  ^ood  of  the  country, 
especially  for  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  and 
agrarian  reforms  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II. 
An  edition  of  his  workd  in  four  volumes  ap- 
peared  in  1872;  and  a  more  complete  edition 
(1897-1900)  included  his  later  writings. 
KAVERI,  or  KAVERY.  See  Caiateby. 
KAVI,  kS've,  the  andent  langnage  of  JFava 
in  use  down  to  about  the  year  1400.  It  is  a 
Ualayo-Polynesian  tongue  resembling,  in  its  in- 
flections, the  Javanese  language,  but  has  many 
words  borrowed  from  Sanskrit.  This  Sanskrit 
vocabulary  is  due  to  various  influence,  all  com- 
ing from  contact  with  the  earlier  tangua^  of 
India.  Many  of  the  Sanskrit  words  were  intro- 
duced into  Kavi  hy  Brahmans  from  India 
shortly  before  the  banning  of  the  Christian 
era.  Since  then  the  contact  of  die  two  peoides 
has  been  almost  continuous.  This  contact  with 
Brahmanism  resulted  in  makii>s;  Kavi  the 
ecclesiastical  and,  heiKe,  semi-sacred  language 
of  Java,  which  it  remauis  to-day.  This  rela- 
tionship with  India  is  strongly  marked  foy  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  religious  literature  of 
Java  is  based  on  that  of  India.  Now  Kavi  is 
no  longer  the  spoken  language  of  Java,  havii^ 
been  superseded,  in  the  15ia  century,  b^  the 
so-called  vulgar  tongue  of  Javanese,  which  is 
in  reality  but  a  modern  development  of  the 
ancient  Kavi  tongne  subject  to  various  forei^ 
and  internal  influences.  This,  in  its  turn,  dif- 
fers considerably  from  the  eduiated  or  polite 
dialect  or  speech  in  use  in  Java.  These  three 
develojKnents  of  the  ancient  Javanese  tongue 
are  written  in  alphatiets  borrowed  from  the 
alphabet  of  the  Devanagari  script  and  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  borrowers.  Consult  Fried- 
rich,  'Arjuna-Vivaha'  (Balavia  18S0) ;  Kern, 
various  native  texts  (The  Hague  1871);  Raf- 
fles, 'History  of  Java'  (London  1817)  for 
English  translations  of  Javanese  literature. 
Consult  also  Friedrich,  'Voorloopig  Verslag 
van  het  Eiland  Bali*  (Balavia  1849-50); 
Humboldt,  <Ueber  die  Kawi-Sprcche'  (Berlin 
1836-39);  Jonker,  <En  Oud-Javaansch  Wet- 
boek>  (Leyden  1875);  Juynboll.  'Drie  Boeken 
van  het  Oud-Javaansche  Mahabharata'  (Ley- 
den 1893)  ;  Sluart,  'Kawi-Oordkonden'  (Ley- 
den 1875) ;  van  der  Tuunk,  H.  N.,  'Kawi- 
balineesch-nedcrlandsch  woordenboek'  (4  vols., 
Balavia  1907-12,  an  excellent  and  extensive  dic- 
tionary of  the  Kavi  language). 

KAW  (more  correctly  Kania),  a  branch 
of  the  Osage  division  of  the  Siouan  Indian 
Stock,  formerly  living  on  the  lower  Kansas 
River,  and  early  in  the  19th  century  estimated 
at  1,300.  In  1846  the  governmeni  removed  them 
to  a  reservation  in  the  present  Oklahoma,  west 
of  the   Osage   River,   where  they   dwindled   so 


rapidly  that  in  1910  thue  were  onl)'  238^  over 
half  of  them  of  mixed  blood 

KAWAIISU,  ka-wa'I-soo,  a  divi^on  of  die 
Ute-Chemehuevi  linguistic  division  of  the 
Shoshonean  family  of  American  Indians.  Their 
territory  lay  the  farttiest  west  of  these  tribes, 
occupying  an  isolated  area  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tehachapi  Mountains  in  California  and  more 
especially  in  the  basin  of  the  valley  of  Walker 
and  that  of  Caliente.  They  were  thus  cut  off 
from  all  the  other  members  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican family  and  thus  developed  special  traits 


KAWAMURA,  kJ'wa-moo'ri,  Kftgeaki, 
Viscount,  Japanese  soldier :  b.  Satsuma,  ISiiO. 
Entering  military  life  early  he  took  part  in  the 
close  of  the  Chino-Japarese  War  so  success- 
fully that  he  was  made  a  baron.  He  also 
fought  through  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  in- 
creasing his  reputation  as  a  successful  soldier. 
He  commanded  the  right  of  the  Japanese  forces 
at  the  battle  of  Mukden,  to  the  winning  of 
which  he  materially  contributed.  As  a  result 
of  this  and  other  services  of  a  public  nature 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount  and.a[»- 
pointed  special  inspector-general  of  the  Japan- 
ese army  and  chief  military  councillor,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Tokio.  the  most  important  military 
post  in  Japan.  Thus  his  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  miliiary  program  of  the  Jap- 
anese government  has  been  very  strong  and 
far-reaching. 

KAY,  John,  English  inventor:  b.  Walmers- 
ley,  Lancashire,  England,  16  July  1704;  4 
France,  after  1764.  In  1?33  he  invented  the 
fly-shuttle,  for  which  a  patent  was  granted  him, 
and  in  1745  a  power  loom  for  the  weaving  of 
narrow  goods,  a  patent  for  which  was  also 
granted  These  inventions,  however,  so  greatly 
aroused  the  anger  of  the  working  classes,  who 
feared  that  the  machines  would  entirely  sujwr- 
sede  hand  labor,  that  they  stole  Kay's  machines, 
wrecked  his  home  and  obliged  him  to  flee  to 
France,  where  he  died  in  poverty. 

KAY,  John,  Scotch  painier,  etcher  and 
caricaturist:  b.  Dalkeith,  1742;  d.  1826.  He 
was  a  barber  and  worked  al  his  trade  until  he 
was  over  40  years  of  age ;  giving,  however,  all 
his  spare  time  to  painting  miniatures,  making 
etchings  and  drawing  cancatures  of  the  noted 
people  and  curious  personages  of  Edinburgh 
who  most  attracted  his  attention.  He  showed 
decided  talent  in  all  three  lines  of  endeavor 
and  he  grade  ally  attracted  attention  by  his 
work,  especially  his  sketches  which  he  disposed 
of  to  customers  in  the  barber-shop.  Finally  in 
1785,  encouraged  by  the  patrons  of  the  shop 
and  the  friends  his  talent  had  made  for  him,  he 
opened  a  shop  for  the  production  of  etchings, 
caricatures  and  miniatures.  He  did  a  good 
business  and  became  himself  one  of  the  noted 
characters  of  the  city.  His  work,  especially;  his 
portraits,  appeared  at  the  various  art  exhibits 
of  Edinburgh  from  18.11  to  1822  and  probably 
later.  Consult  Paton,  Hu^,  'A  Series  of 
Original  Portraits  and  Caricature  Etchings  by 
die  Late  John  Kay'  (Edinburgh  1838  and 
1877). 

KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH,  Sik  Junea 
Phillips,  English  educator:  b.  Rochdale,  Lan- 
cashire, 1804;  d.  1877.    He  began  life  as  a  bank 
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cleric,  studied  mcdidne  and  finally  interestinft 
himself  in  educalion  and  the  exercise  of  the 
medical  profession,  he  worked  numerous  re- 
forms in  E^lish  educaiional  methods  and  be- 
came ultimately  the  founder  of  the  English  na- 
tional system  of  elementary  education.  He  was 
a  pronoimced  free-trader  and  he  gave  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  public  sanitary  re- 
forms in  the  city  of  Manchester,  where  he  re- 
sided. As  assistant  poor  law  commissioner,  an 
oflice  he  received  in  1S35,  he  paid  much  atten- 
lion  to  education,  establishing  a  normal  school 
at  Baiiersea  (1839)  where  he  worked  out  bis 
own  ideas,  for  the  most  part,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. These  experiments  and  his  reports  of 
them  formed  a  basis  upon  which  the  subse- 
quently organized  English  system  of  primary 
ptiblic  education  was  based.  Amonf;  his  works 
on  education  are  'Four  Periods  of  Public  Edu- 
cation' nS62)  ;  and  numerous  reports.  He  also 
published  two  novels,  "Scarsdale"  (1860) ;  and 
'Ribble3dale>   (1874). 

KAYE,  Sni  John  William,  En^ish  mili- 
tary historian:  b.  Acton,  Middlesex,  1814;  d. 
London,  24  July  1876.  He  was  for  a  number  of 
years  an  officer  in  the  Bengal  artillery,  but  re- 
(igned  in  1841.  In  1856  he  entered  the  home 
dvil  service  of  the  East  India  Company  and 
upon  the  transfer  of  the  govemment  of  India 
to  the  Crown  succeeded  John  Stuart  Mill  in  the 
political  department  of  the  India  office.  His 
works  consist  of  histories  and  biographies  re- 
lating to  the  East,  among  them  being  'A  His- 
tory of  Afghanislan>  (1851-53);  'History  of 
the  Administration  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany' (1853);  'A  History  of  the  Sepoy  War 
in  India,  1857-58'  (1864-75);  'Lives  of  Indian 
Officers'  (1867);  'Essays  of  an  Optimist* 
(1870). 

KAZAKS.    See  Kirghiz. 

KAZAN,  lu-zan',  Russia,  a  fortified  city, 
capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  Kazanka,  about  four  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Volga,  460  miles  east  of  Moscow. 
It  properly  forms  three  towns  —  the  krcmltn  or 
citadel,  the  middle  town  and  the  lower  town. 
Many  Mohammedan  Tartars  still  reside  here, 
engaged  in  business.  It  is  a  bishop's  see  and 
the  seat  of.  a  university,  founded  in  1803^  with 
an  attendance  of  1,200  students  and  a  library 
of  235,000  volumes.  Here  are  large  soap- 
works  and  tanneries,  also  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel,  woolens,  cotton,  lace  and  earthen- 
ware. It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  The 
caravans  to  Bokhara  and  China  pass  throu^ 
Kazan.  At  a  little  distance  from  Kazan  is  an 
admiralty  establishment,  with  a  navigation 
school,  maga;dnes  and  a  dock-yard,  where  ves- 
sels are  constructed  and  sent  down  the  Volga 
to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Pop.  138,100,  including 
30,000  Tanars. 

KAZANLIK,  ka-zin'lfk,  dty  in  Rumelia, 
Bulgaria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Balkan  Mountains 
near  Shipka  Pass.  It  has  been  called  the  gar- 
den of  roses  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
these  flowers  grown  by  the  gardeners  of  the 
surrounding  country  for  the  extraction  of  oil  of 
roses,  whidi  constiiules  the  chief  industry  of 
the  city  and  the  district  The  town  itself  was 
captured  'T  '  " 
during  the  F 


KAZINCZY,  k6c'&it-se,  Ferencz,  Hun- 
garian dramatist  and  poet;  b.  Erhemly^,  27 
Oct.  1,759;  d.  Iziphalom,  22  Aug.  1831.  Edu- 
cated in  law,  he  early  turned  to  literature  at  a 
time  when  no  one  had  as  yet  dared  to  make  of 
it  a  profession.  With  decided  literary  ability, 
he  was  forced  to  gain  the  greater  part  of  bis 
living,  espedally  during  the  earlier  years  of  bis 
career,  by  matdng  translations  from  foreign 
languages,  including  English,  French,  GermaiL 
Latin  and  Greek.  Notwithstanding  his  good 
classical  education  and  bis  love  for  these  lan- 
guages, he  was  largely  instrumental  in  forcing 
uiem  from  the  controlling  position  tbey  baa 
held  in  the  sdiools  of  Hungary  and  esta^shing 
the  supremacy  of  the  Magyar  tongue.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  )9th  century  to  his  death, 
a  period  of  over  30  years,  he  was  the  undis- 
puted leader  of  the  Hungarian  literary  move- 
ment and  of  the  "innovators,"  as  the  promoters 
of  the  Magyar  literary  party  were  called.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  in  bis  younger  and  more  ardent 
days,  his  revolutionary  teodendes  had  led 
him  into  trouble.  In  1793  be  was  arrested, 
tried  for  participation  in  the  political  conspir- 
acy of  Abbot  Martinovics,  convicted  and  con- 
demned to  death.  This  sentence  was  commuted 
to  six  years'  imprisonment,  which  he  served  in 
government  tnilitary  prisons.  His  trial  created 
great  interest  in  Hungary  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Kazinczy  had  already  become  a  national 
character  through  the  popularity  of  his  works 
and  his  office  of  inspector  of  the  national 
school  of  the  district  oi  Kaschan,  a  position  he 
had  held  until  1791  and  which  he  is  believed  to 
have  lost  on  account  of  the  revolutionary  tone 
of  much  of  his  writings  and  his  ultra-protest- 
ani  views.  After  his  imprisonment  he  became 
much  less  revolutionary  in  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression and  busied  bimsdf  in  priMnoting  the 
growth  of  a  truly  national  literature  written  in 
the  Magyar  tongue.  Among  his  original  works 
are  'ifiigyar  Mmeurn'  (1788-92);  'Orpbeus» 
(1790);  'Lanassa.  a  Tragedy'  (1791);  'M^^ 
yar  Regisegek'  (Hungarian  Antiquities,  1808); 
'Poetai  Berke'  (1813);  'Reise'  (1813); 
new  ed.,  (1831).  hfumerous  editions  of  his 
works  have  been  published  before  and  since  hb 
death.  Of  these  the  most  extensive  are  that 
which  appeared  at  Pesth  in  nine  volumes,  un- 
der his  own  supervision  and  consisting  largely 
of  translations  (I814~I6)  and  a  collection  of 
his  original  poems  and  other  writings  pub- 
lished at  the  same  dty  (1843-44).  M^any  par- 
tial  editions  have  also  appeared ; 


others  of  his  essays,  sketches  and  travels.  Even 
his  voluminous  correspondence  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Hungarian  Acaderny  as  important 


century.  Though  not  really  a  great  or  ori^nal 
thinker,  Kazinczy  was  really  one  of  the  great- 
est of  benefactors  of  Magyar  literature  at  a 
time  when  it  was  beginning  seriously  to  assert 
itself.  Through  bis  translations  of  the  more 
striking  works  of  great  German  writers,  such 
as  Lessing,  Wieland,  Goethe  and  Klopstoek  and 
other  notable  literary  masterpieces  from  Mo- 
liere.  La  Rochefoucauld,  Marmontel,  Sterne, 
Shakespeare  Melastasio  and  the  dassical 
writers,  be  furnished  the  Magyar  people  widi 
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a  literature  already  made  and  done  orer  into 
tlieir  own  tongue  in  a  most  pleasing  manner 
and  in  ^ood  literary  fonn.  At  that  stage  of  ita 
history  it  was  the  best  possible  food  for  the  ris- 


and  finally  created  a  national  literature.  Hii 
numerous  followers  exa^^rated  his  work  and 
placed  a  hi^er  literary  value  upon  it  than  pos- 
terity has  sustained.  What  he  accomplished 
was  in  reality  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Hnn- 
^rian  tongue  which  had  lagged  woefully  be- 
hind in  the  literary  march  of  Europe.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  Hungarian 
language  had  come  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  it  had  neither  the  wealth  of  vocabulary 
nor  the  perfected  literary  form  fitted  to  ex- 
press the  new  ideas  and  the  rising  culture  of 
the  nation,  most  of  which  were  being  rapidly 
introduced  from  abroad  or  devdoped  at  home. 
At  this  moment,  Kanncty,  liberated  from  his 
years  of  prison  life,  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
his  reform  proclivities  still  strongly  alive.  The 
evolotionary  condition  offered  him  an  oppor- 
tunity which  he  eagerly  seized  upon.  He 
boldly  introduced  new  words  wherever  and 
whenever  he  had  need  of  them  to  express  bis 
own  thou^ts  in  his  original  composition  or  in 
those  of  the  galaxv  of  foreign  authors  whom 
he  introduced  to  the  Hungarian  reading  pub- 
lic. The  purists  rose  in  arms  against  him. 
Eveiywhere  he  met  with  oppositton.  All  liter- 
ary Hungary  became  divided  into  two  bitterly 
hostile  camps.  Kazinczy's  works  were  more 
than  once  burned  by  th^  public  hangman.  But 
the  reform,  being  a  necessity,  eventually 
triumphed,  though  with  many  modifications  of 
its  exaggerated  claims  following  the  death  of 
Kazincn  of  Asiatic  cholera  at  Sziphalom  in 
1831.  lOzinczy  had  two  somewhat  idealistic 
ums  in  view,  to  embellish  the  Hungarian 
langui^e  and  to  improve  its  facilities  of  ex- 
pression, while  at  the  same  time  improving  its 
Uterary  form  and  manner  of  thought.  To  this 
end  he  wrote  critical  essays  on  the  works  of 
Hungarian  authors.  This  gave  him  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  greatest  living  native  liter- 
ary critic  and  this,  in  turn,  led  to  a  very  exten- 
sive liteiary  correspondence,  which  alone 
amounted  to  over  a  score  of  volumes,  all  of 
which  was  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  fur- 
ther the  work  of  reform,  his  one  great  passion. 

Bibliography.—  Frigyes-Riedl,  'History  of 
Hungarian  Literature'  (London  1905);  Kont, 
'Bibliographie  francaise  de  la  Hongrie'  (Paris 
1913)  ;  Pelrik,  'Biblioeraphia  Hungariac' 
(Budapest  1885-19061 ;  Reich.  Emil,  'Hun- 
garian Liierature>  (London  1900);  Rtedl,  F., 
■Hungarian  Literature'  (1906) ;  Schwicker, 
'Gcsdiichte  der  ungarischen  Litteratur'  (Leip> 
zig  1889). 

KAZVIN,  kiz-vSn',  KASVIN,  KASBIH, 
or  CASBIN,  a  town  in  Irak-Ajemi,  Persia, 
about  100  miles  northwest  of  Teheran.  It  con- 
sists of  an  old  and  a  modern  town,  the  former 
being  mostly  a  ruin  of  extensive  proportions. 
Among  these  ruins  are  great  walled  enclosures 
and  massive  palaces  and  other  buildings  which, 
originally  shattered  and  rendered  uninhabit- 
able by  earthquakes,  have  become  still  more 
nritied  throu)^  the  same  natural  agencies.  The 
modem  town,  which  is  coimected  by  hifd>way 
and  caravan  with  the  two  great  trade  centres 


of  Resht  and  Teheran,  is  a  place  of  some'con- 
sideraUe  commercial  and  industrial  importance. 
It  is  a  centre  of  leather,  cotton,  silk  and  velvet 
trade  and  it  exports  rice,  fish  and  raisins.  It 
is  a  comparatively  rapidly  growing  city.  Pop. 
about  50,000. 

KEA,  a  large  olive-green  parrot  of  New 
Zealand  {Nestor  notabilis)  with  the  hawk-like 
beak  of  its  race,  which  in  its  former  wild  con- 
dition fed  chiefly  upon  insects,  but  since  the 
introduction  of  sheep  into  the  South  Island  (to 
which  it  is  confined)  has  become  a  meal  eater. 
These  birds  haunt  the  vicinity  of  slaughtering 
pens,  and  feed  with  avidity  upon  ofFaC  sheep- 
heads  and  the  like.  This  led  them  to  attack 
wounded  sheep,  or  those  with  sores,  and  finally 
taught  some  of  these  parrots  to  alight  upon  the 
back  of  a  sheep,  pull  out  the  wool  and  even 
tear  away  the  living  flesh.  These  injuries  were 
usually  upon  the  loins,  and  the  fat  about  the 
kidneys  seems  to  be  the  special  attraction.  So 
many  keas  have  been  killed  by  herdsmen  that 
the  species  is  now  rare.  (See  Kaia).  Clonsult 
Buller,  'Birds  of  New  Zealand'  (1888). 


a  Baptist  preacher  at  the  age  of  19  and  after 
an  eventful  life,  which  included  imprisonment 
for  his  religious  opinions,  he  finally  became 

eistor  of  a  London  church  where  he  was  popu- 
r  as  a  preacher.  He  wrote  much  of  a  con- 
troversial nature  and  published  two  stories 
allegorical  in  form  which  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity,  being  repubhshefl  as  late  as  1849. 
These  bore  the  titles  'The  Travels  of  True 
Godliness'  (1683)  ;  'The  Progress  of  Sin,  or 
The  Travels  of  Ungodliness'  (1684). 


K£AN,  ken,  Charles  John,  English  actor; 
_  Waterford,  Ireland,  18  Jan.  1811;  d.  Queens- 
borough    Terrace,    Chelsea,    London,    22  JaiL 


1868.  He  was  second  son  of  Edmund  Keai 
(q.v.).  .He  made  his  firs*  stage  appearance  1 
Oct.  1827  as  Young  Norval  in  'Douglas.'  In 
1830  he  visited  the  United  States,  where  he  was 
favorably  received  before  he  had  made  a  Lon- 
don reputation.  In  1850-59  he  managed  the 
Princess  Theatre,  where  he  introduced  more 
elaborate  machinery  and  setting  than  had  yet 
been  seen  on  the  English  stag^  revived  Byron's 
'Sardanapalus,'  and  appeared  (13  Jan.  1855) 
in  his  ^reaftest  rote,  Louis  XI,  m  Boucicault^ 
adaptation  of  dc  la  Vigne's  play  of  the  name. 
His  Hamlet  was  his  chief  tragic  part,  but  he 
'    "  '    melodrama.    He  whhdrew  from  the 


stage  28  May  1867.  Consult  Cole,  'Life  and 
Theatrical  Times  of  Charies  Kean*  (1859); 
Cook,  'Hours  with  the  Players'  (Vol.  it 
1881). 

KBAN,  Bdaumd,  English  tragedian:  b. 
London,  4  Nov.  178? ;  d.  Richmond,  Surrey,  15 
May  1833.  His  sup^sed  parents  were  con- 
nected in  a  low  capacity  with  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession. He  was  early  on  the  stage,  and  for 
several  years  wandered  about  the  provinces, 
now  as  reciter  and  singer,  now  as  tumbler  in  a 
circus  and  later  as  a  member  of  itinerant  com- 
panies. He  married  Miss  Chambers,  an  actress 
in  his  company,  in  1808.  In  1814  he  appeared 
at  Drury  Lane  as  Sbylock.  His  triumph  was 
decided  and  he  at  once  commanded  lai^  sal- 
aries. Hazlitt  and  Lamb  eulotrized  him. 
Coleridge  said  *To  see  Kean  act  is  Ukc  reading 
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Shalcespeare  by  fluhes  of  Ug^tnins.'  At  Kem- 
ble's  redrement  in  1817  Kean  took  Ae  fore- 
most place  on  the  English  stage.  He  appeared 
in  several  other  tragic  roles,  among  them  Rich- 
ard III,  Hamlet,  Lear,  Sir  Giles  Overreach  and 
Othello.  In  these  characters  he  has  perhapt 
never  been  equaled.  He  first  came  to  (he 
United  States  in  1820,  when  he  was  seen  with 
enthusiasm  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
ijiia.  A  second,  but  much  less  successful  tour 
tn  1826,  was  extended  to  Canada,  where  he 
was  chosen  a  chief  of  the  Huron  Indians.  His 
hold  on  the  public  remained  uninterrupted  until 
1825,  when  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  co- 
respondent in  a  divorce  case.  He  never  re- 
gained public  favor;  his  dissolute  habits  also 
began  to  tell  on  him,  and  he  made  his  last 
appearance  in  Othello,  in  company  with  his 
son  Charles,  in  1833,  but  broke  down  dtiring 
the  performance,  and  his  death  took  place  some 
three  months  later.  Consult  biographies  by 
Barry  Cornwall  (1835)  and  F.  W.  Hawkins 
0869),  and  Stirling's  'Old  Drury  Lane' 
<1881). 

KBANE,  James  John,  American  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop :  b.  Joliet,  11!.,  26  Aug.  1857. 
Educated  in  his  native  town.  Saint  John  s  Uni- 
versity, Minnesota,  and  the  Grand  Seminaiy, 
Montreal,  Canada,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1882.    Serving  in  various  ministerial  and  peda- 

fogical  capacities,  among  them  that  of  presi- 
ent  of  Saint  Thomas  Seminary,  Saint  Faid, 
and  that  of  pastor  of  the  church  of  ihe  Im- 
maculate Conception  in  4he  same  city  (1892- 
1902).  he  became  bishop  of  Cheyenne  diocese, 
Wyoming,  in  the  latter  year,  and  nine  years 
later  he  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

KEANE,  John,  Bakon,  an  Irish  soldier :  b. 
Belmont,  County  Waterford,  1781;  d.  1844. 
Entering  the  army  at  the  age  of  13,  he  served 
in  the  Eg>-ptian  campaignjin  Gibraltar,  Ireland, 
Bermuda,  Martinique  (!809)  and  the^  Spanish 
Peninsular  War  from  which  he  issued  with  the 
rank  of  major-general.  In  1814  he  commanded 
the  British  expedition  to  New  Orleans  and  the 
following  year  he  was  knighted.     Serving  as 

five  rn  or      and     commander-in-chief     of     the 
ritish  forces  in  the  West  Indies  (1823-30)  he 
won    the    rank    of    lieutenant-general.      Three 

S;ars   later   he   became   commander-in-chief   at 
ombay,  and  there,  in  1839,  he  led  the  British 
into  Afghanistan  and  captured  Ghuzni,  an  ex- 

Sloit  which  won  for  him  the  rank  and  title  of 
laron  Keane  of  Ghuini  and  Cappoquin, 
KBANE,  John  Joseph,  American  Boman 
Catholic  prelate:  b,  Ballyshannon,  Ireland,  12 
Sept.  1839;  d.  Dubuque,  Iowa,  22  June  1918. 
When  seven  years  old  he  came  to  America  with 
his  parents,  who  settled  in  Baltimore,  Md,  pur- 
sued his  clas^cal  studies  at  Saint  Charles  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  and  later  took  a  complete 
philosophical  and  theological  course  at  Saint 
Mary's  Seminary,  where,  on  2  Jnly  1866,  he  was 
ordained  priest.  He  was  then  appointed  assist- 
ant pastor  at  Saint  Patrick's  Church.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  about  12  years  afterward, 
2S  Aug.  1878,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  In  this  new  field  he  labored  in- 
defatigably,  much  of  his  attention  being  be- 
stowed upon  idle  negroes,  and  when,  in  1884, 
Ae  American  hierarchy  decreed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Univers^,  Bishop  Keane 


was  selected  to  devise  plans  for  its  organization. 
On  12  Aug.  1888  tiie  universin'  was  formally 
opened,  he  being  chosen  its  bnt  rector,  ana 
under  his  efficient  admitustration  it  attained 
most  gratifying  success.  Its  generous  endow- 
ments and  splendid  equipment  were  the  result 
of  his  tireless  efforts,  and  when,  in  January 
1897,  his  rectorship  ceased,  he  left  the  institu- 
tion established  upon  a  sohd  basis.  The  next 
two  years  he  spent  in  Rome,  where  his  skill  in 
oratory  won  due  recc^inition  and  numerous 
favors  were  lavtdied  on  him  by  Leo  XIII,  In 
1899  Bishop  Keane  returned  to  America  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  university,  and  for  two  years  labored 
to  augment  its  endowments.  In  1890  he  deliv- 
ered the  Dudleian  lecture  at  Harvard.  On  24 
July  1900  he  was  appointed  to  the  archiepisccqial 
of  Dubuque,  the  palKum  being  conferred 


education.  He  resigned  in  1911  and  was  ap- 
pointed titular  archfHshop  of  Gana.  James 
John  Keane  succeeded  him  in  1911.  He  wrote 
€m  education,  especially  on  the  question  of 
denominational  schools;  a  selection  from  hit 
writings,  edited  by  M.  F.  Egan,  appeared  in 
1902,  as  'Onward  and  Upward.' 

KEARNEY,  kar'ni,  Denia,  American  labor 
agitator:  b.  Oakmont,  County  Cork,  Ireland, 
1847;  d.  Alameda,  Cal.,  24  April  1907.  He 
went  to  sea  from  1858  to  1872,  and  in  1872 
settled  in  San  Francisco,  becoming  foreman  of 
stevedores  and  later  going  into  the  draying 
business.  In  1877  he  began  an  agitation  among 
tiie  workitigmen,  his  attacks  being  directed 
mostly  against  the  rights  of  capital  and  (he  im- 
portation of  Chinese  labor.  Large  mass-meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  so-called  'Sand  Lots* 
rear  the  city,  and  the  movement  grew  rapidly 
in  power  and  importance,  but  dominated  en- 
tirely by  Kearney.  Finally  he  was  able  to  pack 
a  convention  which  adopted  a  new  State  con- 
stitution in  the  interests  of  his  movement,  and 
very  detrimental  to  capital  and  property  inter- 
ests. In  1878  he  visited  the  Eastern  States, 
speaking  in  the  large  cities,  but  failed  to  gain 
an  important  following;  on  his  return  to  Cali- 
fornia he  gradually  lost  his  influence  and  his 
party  sank  into  obscurity.  Consult  the  chapter 
"Keameyism  in  California,*  in  Bryce's  'Ameri- 
can Commonwealth'  (Vol,  II,  New  York  1910). 

KEARNEY.  Neb,,  the  county-seat  of  Buf- 
falo County,  is  located  in  the  fertile  Platte 
River  Valley,  191  miles  west  of  Omaha,  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  Chicago.  Buriington  and  Quincy. 
Hastings  and  North  Western  railroads,  With 
interuiban  electric  railroad  communication.  It 
is  on  the  Lincoln  Highway  which  follows  the 
line  of  the  old  Overland  and  Oregon  trail  of 
'49.  It  is  half  way  across  the  continent,  1,733 
miles  from  Boston  and  a  like  distance  from  San 
Francisco.  In  this  community  it  was  demon- 
strated that  alfalfa  could  be  raised  without  irri- 
gation and  from  its  original  culture  here  its 
growth  has  spread  over  the  Middle  Western 
States  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  profi- 
table crops  of  the  farmers.  This  city  is  the 
centre  of  a  vast  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
industry.  The  first  power  canal  dug  in  Ihe 
State  of  Nebraska  furnishes  lii^t  and  power 
to  the  city.  It  is  16  miles  long  and  is  so 
equipped  that  It  takes  Ifie  underflow  of  the 
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Platte  River  when  the  suriace  of  the  stveam 
is  absolutely  dry.  The  canal  can  also  be 
used  for  irrigation.  The  Kearney  State 
Normal  with  an  enrolment  of  1,400  stu- 
dents and  a  teaching  staff  of  42  is  located  in 
Kearney ;  alio  the  Kcamev  Military  School,  the 
Saint  James  Parochial  Scnool.  The  city  school 
system  consists  of  well-equipped  High  School 
and  six  ward  schools.  Kearney  has  11  churches  i 
a  public  library  with  12,000  volumes  the  lar- 
gest opera  house  between  Omaha  and  Denver; 
a  cou^iiry  club  that  maintains  one  of  the  best 
natural  ^olf  courses  in  the  west;  a  County  Fair 
Association  with  well-kept  grounds  and  the 
second  largest  fair  in  the  State;  a  Chaulatiqua 
Association  that  does  credit  to  the  Chautauqua 
Idea ;  two  hospitals ;  the  State  Hospital  lor 
Tubercular  Patients;  the  State  Industrial  School 
for  Boys ;  Lake  Kearney,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  within  the  city  limits;  two  daily  news- 
papers; three  parks  and  several  manufactur- 
ing industries  among  which  are  two  flour  mills, 
grain  elevators,  concrete  mixing  machine  fac- 
tory, canning  factory,  bottling  works,  cigar 
factories,  broom  factory,  foundiy,  alfalfa  meal 
mill,  advertising  novelties,  etc  Places  of  in- 
terest are,  Old  Fort  Kearney,  maintained  by  the 
government  in  the  early  SO's  as  a  protection 
agaittsi  the  Indians  to  travelers  on  the  Overland 
Trail;  the  mile  bridge  across  the  Platte  River; 
1733  Ranch  and  Lake  Kearney.  The  first  set- 
tlement was  made  here  in  1872>  it  vras  incorpo- 
rated in  1873  and  received  its  first  cky  charter 
in  1889.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  eight 
coundlmen.  The  dty  owns  its  own  water 
plant.    Pop.  8.000. 

KSARNS,  Thomu,  American  politician: 
b.  near  Woodstocic,  Ontario,  11  A^ril  1862.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  until  his  father's  re- 
moval to  Hoh  Cotmty,  Neb.,  in  1872,  then 
worked  on  the  home  farm  till  he  was  14.  After 
several  years  spent  as  a  freii^ter  in  Nebraska 
he  removed  to  Utah  in  1883,  where  he  worked 
at  first  as  a  miner,  bccominsP  tt^sequestty  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Mayflower  and  Silver 
King  mines.  He  was  a  member  of  the  comr 
mon  council  of  Park  City,  Utah,  in  1895,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention the  next  year.  He  was  also  a  delegate 
to  the  Philadelphia  convention  in  1900,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  United  Sutes  Senate  in  1901- 


road  promoter. 

KBARNT,  Lawrence,  American  naval  of- 
ficer :  b.  Perth  Amboy,  N,  J.,  30  Nov,  1789;  d. 
there,  29  Nov.  18&8.  Having  etttefed  Itie  navy 
<□  1807,  he  was  active  in  3ie  defense  of  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina  and  States  adjacent 
during  the  War  of  1812.  and  in  1826  in  com- 
mand of  the  WarrtH  effectually  put  an  end  to 
the  depredatiotis  of  ihc  Greek  pirates  in  the 
Levant  Promoted  captain  (1832),  he  was  as- 
signed (1841)  to  the  command  of  the  East 
India  squadron,  and  began  the  negottationa  for 
a  commercial  treaty  between  China  and  the 
United  States,  later  concluded  by  the  special 
envoy,  Cushing.  On  his  return  voyage  to  the 
United  States,  Keamy  stopped  at  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  protest  against  the  contemplated 
transfer  of  the  islands  to  Great  Britain.  In 
1867  hi  was  made  commodore  on  the  retired 
list. 


KEARNY.  Philip,  American  soldier:  b; 
New  York.  2  June  1815;  d.  near  ChanUUy. 
Va..  1  Sept.  1862.  He  was  graduated  from  Co- 
himtaa  in  1833,  studied  law,  but  in  1837  entered 
the  United  Slates  army  as  lieutenant  of  the 
1st  dragoons,  and  in  1830-40  was  in  Europe  for 
■  the  study  of  the  cavalry  service  of  the  French 
army,  with  whidi  he  fought  in  the  Algerine 
war.  In  1841  he  was  dn  the  staff  of  General 
Scott,  in  1846  resigned  from  the  arm^,  but  soon 
afterward  enlisted  for  the  Uexican  War, 
fou^t  at  Conlreras  and  Churubusco.  and  at 
the  close  of  the  latter  engagement  charged  and 

Jursued  into  Mexico  Gty  the  retreating  enemy. 
le  again  resigned  from  the  army  in  1851, 
in  1859  entered  the  French  service,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  war  in  Italy,  where  he  fought  at 
Solferino.  On  17  May  1861  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  in  the  Union  service,  and 
given  command  of  the  1st  New  Jersey  brigade 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Later  he  was 
assigned  to  Sie  command  of  tfie  cavalry  of  that 
army,  and  served  conspicuously  in  the  Penin- 
sula. He  was  commissioned  major-general  of 
volunteers  7  July  1862,  took  part  in  the  second 
Bull  Run,  and  subsetjuently  at  Chantilly  was 
shot  while  reconnoitering.  Kearny  was  a 
brilliant  cavalry  leader,  termed  by  Scott  "the 
most  perfect  soldier*  he  ever  knew.  Consult 
De  Peysier,  'Personal  and  Military  History 
of  Philip  Keamy>  (1869). 

KEARNY,  Steidien  Watta,  American  gen- 
eral: bL  Newark,  N.  J.,  30  Aug.  1794;  d.  Saint 
Louis.  Mo,  31  Oct,  1848.  He  entered  the 
United  States  army  in  1812  as  lieutenant,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  action  at  Queens- 
town  Heights  in  the  same  year.  He  served 
throughout  the  war,  and  became,  in  June  184& 
a  brigadier-general.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Mexican  War  he  commanded  the  'Army  of 
the  West,*  which  marched  from  Bent's  Fort  on 
the  Arkansas  westward,  and  conquered  New 
Mexico.  Having  established  a  provisional  civil 
government  in  Santa  Fi,  he  proceeded  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  participated  with  his  command  in 
the  battle  of  San  Pascual,  in  December  184fi. 
For  hrs  services  in  this  campaign  he  was  ap- 

Kintcd  brevet  major-general,  his  commission 
ing  dated  from  the  battle  of  San  Pascual. 
He  was  governor  of  .California  from  March  to 
June  1847,  but  subsequently  joined  the  army  in 
Mexico,  where  he  continued  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  wrote  'Manual  for  the  Exercise 
and  Maneuveriug  of  United  States  Dragoons' 
(1837);  'Organic  Law';  'Laws  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Mexico'   (1846). 

KEARNY,  N.  J.,  town  in  Hudson  County, 
on  Newark  Bay.  between  the  Passaic  aruf 
Hackensack  rivers,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Erie  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  railroads,  opiiosilc 
the  city  of  Newark,  The  first  petmanant  set- 
tlemenl  Was  made  in  1765.  by  (^rmans,  and 
the  place  was  called  New  Barbadoes.  Later  it 
became  a  part  of  Harrison,  but  in  1871  it  was 
incorporated  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Philip 
Keamy  (q.v.)  who  once  lived  in  the  place,  and 
whose  residence  Mill  stands  wiritin  the  limits 
of  the  town.  It  has  several  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, the  chief  of  which  are  linoleum 
works,  celliiloid  works  and  thread  factories. 
Other  manufactures  are  golf  balls,  metal  be4- 
steads.  roofing. mate nal,  Smss  BOvelties,  l9qipli 
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buttons,  dyestudFs,  fenillMM,  rooftng  itMtcrial 
and  white  metal.  The  tows  has  &  State  Sol- 
<£ers'  Home,  the  Sacred  Heart  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  pubbc  and  parish  schools  and 
nine  churches.  In  Arlington,  or  the  third  and 
fourth  wards,  there  are  many  fine  residences 
with  large  and  well-kept  grounds.  The  gov-  ■ 
emment  is  vested  in  an  aldernian-at-large, 
practically  a  mayor  without  veto  power,  ancf  a 
council  of  eight 
years.     Pop.  21.« 

KEARSARGS,  ker'sarj,  the  name  of  two 
mountain  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains.  (1) 
Mount  Kearsarge  in  Carroll  County,  N.  H.,  is 
3,260  feet  in  height.  The  Federal  vessel  which 
sank  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama  was 
named  after  this  mountain.  (2)  Kearsarge 
Mount,  in  Merrimac  County,  N.  H.,  is  2.943 
feet  in  height.  This  mountain  was  once  called 
Kyar-iSarga. 

KEARSARGE,  The,  a  ship  of  the  United 
States  navy  which  played  a  conspicuous  part 
ID  the  only  sea  fight  of  the  Qvil  War,  when  it 
destroyed  the  Alabama,  a  ship  built  in  England 
at  Birkenhead  on  the  Mersey  by  the  Lairds 
under  contract  with  the  Confederate  States  at 
a  9ost  of  ^$250,000,  and  sejit__  1 

the  vessel  was  number  290  in  order  of  launch 
from  the  builders'  yards.  Protest  had  gone  to 
the  Britrsfa  government  from  the  American 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Saint  |ames,  Charles 
Francis  Adams  ^q.v.),  against  the  sailing  of 
the  ship.  Meantime  Capt  Raphael  Semmes 
and  24  young  naval  officers  from  the  Confed- 
eracy arrived  in  Liverpool  with  commissions 
in  their  pockets  to  take  command.  For  sake  of 
prudence  Captain  Semmes  ordered  the  *290» 
to  sail  for  the  island  of  Terceira,  one  of  the 
Azores,  under  command  of  Captain  Butcher, 
a  young  officer  of  the  British  merchant  marine. 
Semmes  immediately  followed  as  a  passenger 
on  an  English  ship.  His  armament  nad  been 
already  shipped  to  the  same  rendezvous.  At 
Terceira  the  privateer  ran  up  the  Confederate 
colors,  took  her  name  as  ordered  by  the  Con- 
federate government,  and  received  on  board  as 
armament  two  pivot  guns  amidshios  and  six 
32-pounders,  eight  guns  in  all.  The  manning 
.  of  the  ship  was  25  officers  in  all  and  about  120 
men.  Stores  for  a  long  cruise  were  taken 
aboard,  and  the  vessel,  equipped  for  both  steam 
and  sail,  entered  promptly  upon  her  memorable 
career.  On  the  ni^t  of  11  Jan.  1863,  the 
United  States  steamer  Halleras  engaged  the 
Alabama  off  the  coast  of  Texas  and  was  ^vnk. 
The  Altd>ama  roved  the  seas  for  two  years, 
seeking  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
from  Doth  hemispheres.  The  privateer  was 
supposed  to  have  destroyed  one-half  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  then  second  in  tonnage 
only  to  that  of  Great  Britain  among  the  nations. 
On  the  forenoon  of  II  June  1664  the  Alabama 
anchored  in  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  France 
The  intent  of  Captain  Semmes  was  to  dock  his 
ship  for  much-needed  repairs.  While  Semmes 
was  awaiting  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III  to  the  use  of  the  government  docks, 
the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  privateer  spread 
the    land.     Captain    Winslo 


Flushing,  was  apprised  of  the  fact  by  Daytot 


United  States  Uimster  to  France,  and  made  for 
Cherbourg,  sailed  into  the  harbor  and  out 
without  anchoring,  but  took  position  outside. 
Semmes  rightly  construed  the  conduct  of  the 
Ktariarge  as  the  equivalent  of  a  challenge  to 
combat.  The  Alabama  steamed  out  on  Sunday 
morning  in  faultless  weather.  The  Kearsargrt 
machinery  was  additionally  protected  t^  a 
chain-armor  covered  with  one-inch  deal  boards. 
However,  as  that  part  of  the  ship  was  struck 
but  twice,  the  -armor  was  of  no  material  aid. 
The  Kearsarge  had  163  men  and  seven  guns; 
the  Alabama  149  men  and  ei^t  guns.  The 
metal  carried  by  the  Kearsarge  guns  was  heav- 
ier than  the  metal  of  the  Alabama  tnins.  The 
battle  was  fought  in  a  circle  and  lasted  one 
hour  and  two  minutes,  resulting  in  the  sinking 
of  the  Alabama.  In  the  first  30  minutes  the 
Alabama  lodged  a  rifled  percussion  shell  near 
the  stempost  of  the  Kearsarge,  wdtich  from  a 
faulty  cap  failed  to  explode.  The  shell  is  now 
to  be  seen,  in  the  wood  where  it  buried  itself, 
in  the  ordnance  museum  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Washington.  Captain  Semmes  remained  on 
the  deck  of  his  ship  until  it  went  down.  He 
and  41  others  from  the  sunken  vessel  were  res- 
cued by  the  Deerhovnd,  a  pleasure  yacht  be- 
longing to  John  Lancaster,  an  Englishman. 
Many  persons  had  come  from  Paris  to  view  (he 
battle  and  the  hills  along  the  coast  were  lined 
with  spectators  as  it  progressed  After  the 
close  of  the  war  the  British  government  paid 
an  indemnity  to  American  shippers  of  $15,S0(^- 
000,  representing  losses  inflicted  by  the  Shenart- 
doah  (in  part),  the  Florida  (in  full),  and  the 
Alabama  (in  full).  Consult  Semmes,  'The 
Cruise  of  Uie  Alabama'  (1864)  ;  Bullock,  'Se- 
cret Service  of  the  Confederate  States*  (1883)  ; 
Sinclair,  'Two  Years  on  the  Alabama'  (1895) ; 
'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War>  (1887- 
68)  edited  by  Johnson  and  Buell;  Edge,  'An 
Eiurlishman's  View  of  the  AlabamO'Kearsarge 
Battle>   (1909). 

KBARY,  ker'rV  Annie,  EngUsh  novelist: 
b.  Blttan  near  Wethertn-,  Yorkdiire,  3  Mardi 
182S;  d.  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  3  March  1879. 
Beginning  a  literary  career  with  books  for  chil- 
dren, she  made  her  reputation  with  stories  of 
Irish  life  and  became  very  popular,  'Castle 
Daly'  (1875)  being  her  best  work.  Among 
other  fictions  by  her  are  'Clemency  Franklyn' 
(1866),  and  <  A  Doubting  Heart, Meft  unfinished 
at  her  death  and  completed  by  Mrs.  Katharine 
Macquiod.  She  also  publishM  such  historical 
works  as  'Early  Egyptian  History,*  and  'The 
Nations  Around.' 

KSARY,  Charles  Pnnds,  English  novel- 
ist: b.  1848-  4  26  Oct.  1917.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  University  and  was  for  some 
years  in  the  Department  of  Coins  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  1882  he  published  'The  Outlines 
of  Primitive  Belief*  and  'The  Mythology  of 
the  Eddas,*  both  works  now  superseded  by 
later  research,  while  'The  Vikings  in  Western 
Christendom*  (1890)  is  still  a  standard  book 
on  the  subject.  The  projected  second  volume 
was  never  written.  His  first  novel,  'A  Mar- 
iage  de  Convenance>  appeared  in  1889,  fol- 
lowed by  'The  Two  Lancrofts>  (1893)  ;  'Her- 
bert Vanlennart'  (1896);  'The  Journalist* 
(1898):  'HiKh  Policy'  (1902):  'Bloomsburv* 
(1905) ;  'The  Mount*  0909),  none  of  wWch 
can  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  large  public  dr- 
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of  the  great  Russian  writers,  Keary  aimed  at 
depicting  life  iti  its  chaotic  reality  and  avoided 
conventional  methods  of  selection  and  arrange- 
ment. The  finest  of*  his  prose  works  is  'The 
Wanderer>  (1888J,  and  a  little  book  of  weird 
short  sketches,  'Twixt  Dog  and  Wolf>  (1901). 

KKASBEY,  kei'bl,  Lindley  Miller,  Amer- 
ican political  economist ;  b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  24 
Feb.  1867.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1888  and  went  abroad  to  study  at  Strassburg. 
He  was  appointed  professor  olpolitical  science 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  in  1892,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  and  in  1894  became 
professor  in  the  same  department  at  Bryn 
Mawr.  In  190S  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Texas,  be- 
coming professor  of  institutional  history  diere 
in  1911.  He  has  written  a  ijumber  of  mono- 
graphs and  magazine  articles,  also  'The 
Nicaragua  Canal  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine* 
(1896);  and  has  translated  'The  Economic 
Foundations  of  Society,'  from  Loria, 

KEATS.  John,  English  poet:  b.  London, 
29  or  31  Oct.  1795 ;  d.  Rome.  23  Feb.  1821.  He 
was  the  eldest  child  of  Thomas  Keats,  employee 
and  son-in-law  of  a  livery-stable  keeper  named 
Jennings,  and  was  bom  at  the  stable  m  Fins- 
bury  Pavement.  There  were  four  other  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  reached  maturity,  George, 
Thomas  and  Frances  (Mrs.  Llanos).  In  1804. 
Thomas  Keats,  who  like  his  wife,  Frances, 
seems  to  have  been  a  strong  character,  died 
from  a  fall  from  his  horse.  His  widow  soon 
remarried,  but  was  speedily  forced  to  leave  her 
new  husband  and  to  reside  with. her  mother  at 
Edmonton,  where  she  died,  after  a  rapid  de- 
cUne,  in  18ia 

Ueanwhite  the  bovs  had  been  placed  at  Mr. 
John  Clarke's  school  at  Enfield,  where  John  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  manly  pugnaciousness 
and,  later,  by  his  zeal  for  literary  studies,  par- 
ticularly mythology.  He  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  master's  son,  Charles  Cowden  Claris 
(q.v.),  an  under  teacher,  who  encouraged  his 
literary  tastes ;  but  unfortunately  Keats'  gnard- 
ian,  in  1810,  took  him  from  school  before  he  had 
begun  Greek,  and  apprenticed  him  for  five  years 
to  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton. 

He  was  still  near  cnongh  to  young  Clarke  to 

Erofit  from  the  lattcr's  influence,  and  Eliza- 
ethan  poetry,  especially  'The  Faerie  Queene' 
awoke  his  poetic  genius.  His  earliest  known 
poem,  'Imitation  of  SpefiEer,>  dates  probably 
from  1813.  The  study  of  medicine  became  dis- 
tasteful to  him  and  a  break  with  Hammond,  the 
surgeon,  followed  in  1814.  Keats  went  to  f-on- 
don,  studied  fitfully  in  the  hospitals,  and  more 
and  more  gave  himself  up  to  reading  and  writ- 
ing verse.  The  best  of  his  early  poems,  the 
'On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer,' 
seems  to  date  from  the  summer  of  1815,  and 
was  composed  after  a  ni^t  of  reading  with 
Clarke.  Besides  this  fnend  certain  fellow 
students  and  his  brothers  formed  Keats'  chief 
society.  In  the  winter  of  1816  Clarke  intro- 
duced him  to  Leigh  Hunt  (q.v.)  whose  influence 
upon  him  was  at  first  very  strong.  Through 
Hunt  Keats  was  led  to  widen  his  reading,  es- 
pecially in  the  direction  of  Italian  poetry,  and 
to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  arts;  but  the 
elder  poet  also  encouraged  his  new  protige's 


hanriant  scntimentdity  and,  tfaroui^  fais  own 
unpopularity,  prepared  the  way  for  the  critical 
hostility  which  Keats  enomintered  as  a  member 
of  the  so-called  "Cockney  School.' 

The  first  of  his  poems  to  be  printed  was  tbd 
sonnet.  'O  Solitude,*  which  appeatred  in  Hunt's 
Examiner  for  5  May  1816:  A  little  later 
Keats,  who  had  previonsiy  been  appointed  a  ' 
dresser  at  Guy's  Hospital,  passed  his  examioa- 
lion  as  licentiate  at  Apothecaries'  Hall;  but  wa 
hear  more  of  literary  plans  and  of  acquaint- 
ances, such  as  Shdley  and  John  Hamilton  Rey- 
nolds, than  of  preparations  for  practice.  He 
was  much  at  Hunt's  cottage  at  Hampslead,  he 
visited  the  sea  shore,  he  wrote  epistles  in  verse 
and  prose  to  friends  and  relatives.  By  the 
winter  of  181&-17  he  had  become  intimate  with 
the  painter,  Haydon  (q.v,),  had  published  sev- 
eral sonnets  in  The  Eraminer,  and  had  made 
up  his  mind  definitely  to  abandon  medicine  for 
poetry.  His  first  volume  'Poems  by  John 
Keats,'  with  a  dedication  to  Hunt,  was  pub- 
lished early  in  March  1817. 

The  book,  naturally,  itH  flaL  ICeats  was 
still  immature  in  thought  and  feeling  he  had 
reacted  too  far  from  the  pseudo-classical  taste 
of  the  majority  of  readers  toward  the  unre- 
strained luKuriancc  of  style  .of  the  later  Eliza- 
bethans, and  he  had  submitted  too  unreservedly 
to  the  mawki^  and  shallow  xstheticism  of 
Hunt.  Tbeyoung  poet  look  his  disappointment 
well  and  resolved  lo  improve  himself  by  study. 
In  April  1817  he  went  alone  lo  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  then  with  his  brother  Tom  he  visited 
other  places,  and  by  midsummer  be  was  domi- 
ciled with  both  his  brothers  at  Hampstead, 
where  he  saw  much  of  literary  and  artistic 
friends,  including  Charles  Wentworth  Dilkc, 
Charles  Armitage  Brown  and  the  painter, 
Jose;^  Severn.  More  important  for  his  poetical 
development,  however,  was  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  Shakespeare  and  of  the  loftier,  more 
spiritual  portion  of  Wordsworth's  yerse,  which 
may  be  seen  in  'Endymion.'  This  ambitious 
poem  was  begun  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  steadily 
labored  upon  during  the  summer  and  fall 
despite  distractions  such  as  a  visit  to  Oxford, 
and  finished  at  the  end  of  November  1817,  at 
Bnrford  Bridge  near  Dorldng.  Keats  spent 
the  winter  of  1817*18  in  London,  seeing 
^Endymion*  through  the  press,  frequentiiig 
theatres,  and  havii^  a  rather  gay  time  with  his 
friends.  Before  'Endymion'  was  publishMl'in 
April  1817,  he  had  begun  with  Reynolds  the  ex- 
periment of  malaae  metrical  versions  of  tales 
from  Boccaccio,  and  in  'Isabella,  or  the  Pot  of 
Basil'  he  had  given  evidence,  not  only  of 
maturing  thought  and  of  increasing  control  of 
his  emotions,  but  of  a  manly  factuty  of  self' 
criticism  that  enaA)led  him  to  perceive  without 
flinchinjj  the  faults  that  jostled  the  ibeauties  of 
'Endymion.' 

The  last-named  poem  received  a  few  favor- 
aWe  reviews,  'but  made  little  impression  on  die 
pubUc  Still  fascinated  with  Greek  mythology, 
Keats  chose  another  subject  frcnn  it,  that  of  the 
fall  of  the  Titans ;  but,  before  beginning 
'Hyperion*  he  wisely  resolved  to  study  a  more 
restrained  model  tiun  his  beloved  exuberant 
Elizabethans  —-  to  wit,  MiltotL  Meanwhile  his 
brother  George  married  and  removed  to  tien- 
tucky,  and  Keats  with  Armitage  Brown  took  a  ' 
tour,  partly  on  foot,  through  the  Lake  Region 
and  a  portion   of   Scotland.       Exposure  and 
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strain  undenninet]  Keats'  health  so  imich  thkt 
a  physician  at  Inverness  had  to  order  him  home. 
He  reached  London  in  August  1818,  where  the 
sad  task  awaited  him  of  nursing  without  hope 
his  consumptive  brother  Tom  th«ough  more 
than  three  months  of  decline.  Just  at  this  tinie 
an  ironical  fate  decreed  that  the  Quarterly  and 
Blackwood's  should  publish  their  now  notorious 
diatribes  upon  'Endymion'  (by  John  Wilson 
Croker  and,  probably,  J.  G.  Locldiart,  respec- 
tiveiy).  Keats  on  the  whole  bore  the  attacks 
well ;  but  unfortunately  Byron  and  Shelley  have 
matle  the  world  think  otherwise. 

During  the  fall  of  1818  Keats  began  'Hy- 
perion,' and  wrote  long  letters  to  George  and 
his  wife  in  America.  He  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  handsome  girl  of  17,  Miss 
.  Fanny  Brawne,  and  speedily  falling  in  love,  be- 
came enga^ted  to  her.  Rarely  at  his  best  in  his 
relations  with  women,  owing  ^rtly  perhaps  to 
his    antecedents,    panly    to    his    sensuousness, 

Srtly  to  the  struggles  of  his  spirit  to  escape 
Dm  its  actual  environment  to  the  ideal  world 
of  beauty  and  romance,  Keats  gave  himself  up 
to  this  passion  with  an  abandonment  that  might 
be  described  as  disgusting,  did  not  one  make 
allowances   for  his  slowly  failing  health. 

After  the  death  o£  Tom  Keats.  1  Dec  1818, 
the  poet  resided  for  a  time  with  Armitage 
Brown  at  Wentworth  Place.  Here  he  not  onli 
worked  at  'Hyperion,'  but  wrote  taany  of  the 
poems  that  mark  the  xenlth  of  his  gemus,  such 
as  'The  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes,'  the  odes  'On  a 
Grecian  Urn,'  'To  a  Nightingale,'  and  'To 
Psyche,'  and  the  ballad  'La  Beile  Dame  sans 
Merd.'  It  was  an  extraordinary  six  months' 
work  (December  1818-May  1819)  for  an  ailing 
poet  in  his  24th  year.  And  he  was  not  merely  sick 
in  body  but  poor  in  purse,  most  of  his  patrimony 
having  been  tangled  up  b^  his  Kuardian,  or 
spent,  or  loaned  to  impecunious  friends.  Other 
friends,  like  Brown,  stood  by  him,  however, 
though  this  fact  can  scarcely  have  made  the 
marriage  he  dreamed  of  seem  much  more  pos- 
sible. He  took  summer  excursions,  wrote  on 
3  tragedy,  <Otho  the  Great,'  with  Brown,  and 
completed  his  own  'Lamia,'  in  some  respects 
the  most  individual  and  promising  of  his  nar- 
rative poems.  He  abandoned  'Hyperion,' 
rightly  judging  that  it  was  too  Miltonic,  yet  he 
did  not  cease  to  form  literary  plans  and  to  face 
the  present  and  the  future  bravely.  But  on  his 
return  to  London,  he  came  once  more  under 
the  influence  of  Miss  Brawne,  and  he  lost 
ground  in  health,  courage  and  literary  power. 
His  work  in  the  drama  and  in  satire  proved  on 
the  whole  unavailing;  he  recast  'Hyperion*  for 
the  worse  ('The  Fall  of  Hyperion*);  and  he 
lost  his  cheerfulness,  becoming  moody,  sus- 
picious and  somewhat  dissipated. 

Early  in  February  1820  he  had  his  first 
haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  and  was  confined 
for  several  weeks,  Brown  being  his  indefati^ble 
nurse.  With  Fanny  Brawne.  who  was  living 
next  door,  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  which 
many  of  his  admirers  could  spare.  When  he 
was  stronger.  Brown  having  left  for  Scotland, 
Keats  occupied  himself  by  seein<?  through  the 
press  his  third  volume^ one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  our  literature,  for  it 
can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  in  color  and  form 
latter-day  English  poetry  owes  more  to  Keats 
than  to  any  other  writer  among  the  modems. 
it  was  entitled  'Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of 


Saint  Agttes  and  Other  Poetns,*  and  was  wel- 

such  a 

■ed    earlv    in    July    1820.    iuL.    

author  i 
short  in  whatpromised  to  be  noth- 
ing less  than  a  marvelous  career. 

During  his  new  illness,  Keats  was  Idadly 
nursed  by  the  Hunts;  then  ungrounded  suspi- 
cions of  their  friendship  caused  him  to  leave 
fhem,  and  he  was  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Brawne 
and  her  daughter.  Becoming  more  tranquil,  he 
determined  to  see  what  the  climate  of  Italy 
could  do  for  him,  and  with  Severn  he  sailed  for 
Naples  in  September.    On  the  voyage  he  v 


reaching  Rome  about  the  middle  of  December, 
he  suffered  many  violent  attacks  of  fever  and 
pain;  then  he  ling^ered  in  a  calmer  state  of 
mind  and  body  until  death'took  him  from  the 
arms  of  the  faithful  Severn,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  23  Feb.  1821.  He  was  buried  three  days 
later  in  the  old  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome, 
and  on  his  tomb  was  placed  at  his  desire  the 
non-pro[dietic  epitaph.    "Here  lies  one  whose 

-  "*  —  water."    In  1881  Severn  was. 

[ber  1822) 
had  been 
buried  nearby. 

In  person  KeatS  was  small,  but  evidently  in 
his  early  years  strong  and  well  made.  His 
features  were  clear  cut  and  his  eyes  large.  daHc 
and  full  of  meditative  depth.  In  character  he 
seems  to  have  been  essentially  open,  kirtdly  and 
manly.  That  his  social  status  and  his  exception- 
ally sensuous  nature  were  without  deleterious 
effects  upon  his  life,  as  well  as  upon  his  poetry, 
it  would  be  idle  to  assert-  yet  it  would  be 
equally  beside  the  mark  to  think  of  him  chiefly 
as  a  hyper»sthctic  anomaly  among  the  men  of 
his  day.  He  was  far  more  than  a  lower  middle- 
class  Briton  of  the  Regency;  but  he  was  also 
more  than  the  neo-Greek,  or  the  neo-Eliza- 
bethati,  or  the  idolatrous  priest  of  'beauty  that 
some  have  fancied  him.  He  was  a  wonderfully 
endowed  poet  of  stroni^  himian  interests,  keen 
intelligence,  ever  dcepemng  moral  sense,  extraor- 
dinary sensitiveness  .to  physical  impressions  — 
not  only  upon  eye  and  ear,  but  upon  taste  and 
touc^  —  growing  appreciation  of  artistic  form, 
and  steadily  developing  power  of  self-control. 
He  filled  all  the  roles  his  admirers  have  claimed 
for  him ;  but  he  filled  them,  or  was  learning  to 
fill  them,  in  combination -— a  fact  whidi  makes 
him  greater  than  even  some  warm  admirers 
have  fancied. 

His  rank  among  English  poets  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  In  a  sense  Matthew  Arnold  was 
right  when  he  declared  that  Keats  "is  wtA 
Shakespeare.*  It  mi^t  be  added  that  he  is 
with  Milton  also;  but  he  is  with  these  supreme 
poets  only  in  respect  to  certain  qualities  of 
genius.  He  is  obviously  not  with  them  in  sus- 
tained power,  in  tmexcelled  majestic  achieve- 
ments, in  breadth  and  duration  of  popular  ap- 
peal. Even  when  he  is  compared  with  his  con- 
temporaries he  is  found  to  lack,  in  a  measure. 
Byron's  passion  and  cosmopolitan  influence, 
Wordsworth's  power  to  calm  and  eimc^le  the 
spirit  and  quicken  the  vision,  Coleridge's  in- 
effable secret  of  casting  ^amour,  and  Shelley's 
gift  of  interpenetrating  poetry  and  life  with  the 
radiance  of  a  pure  idealisuL    In  quanti^  of 
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appTonmalely  perfect  work  he  falls  short;  of 
course,  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  The 
juvenile  vdiunc  of  1817  and  'Endymion,' 
though  in  a  sense  the  latter  coafims  the  truth 
of  its  first  line  that  'a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever,"  are  on  the  whole  immature,  and  the 
posthumous  'poems  and  tetters,  though  abound- 
ing in  merits,  are  uneven  in  value  and  below 
the  highest  excellence.  It  is  mainly  on  the 
Hiagtiincent  volume  of  1820  —  on  the  impressive 
ai'tistic  mastery  shown  in  '  Lamia, >  on  the 
romantic  charm  of  'The  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes,' 
on  ihe  tender  pathos  of  'Isabella,'  on  the 
matchless  harmonies,  the  deep,  subtle  appeal 
10  mind  and  heart,  and  the  indescribable  nch- 
ness  of  the  great  odes,  on  what  it  is  hardly  lash 
to  call  the  dewy  felicity  of  some  of  the  less 
elaborate  lyrics  that  the  claim  of  Keats  to  rank 
among  the  greater  English  poets  rests,  and  rests 
securely.  To  lovers  of  poetry  he  has  long  been 
almost  an  idol :  the  public  has  scarcely  yet  real- 
ized the  full  significance  of  his  noble,  and  in 
some  respects  unique,  genius. 

Bibliography. —  Keats'  poems  were  first 
collected,  wifli  those  of  Coleridge  and  Shelley, 
in  1829.  In  1848  R.  M.  Milnes  (Lord  Hough- 
ton) pubHshed  the  'Life,  Letters  and  Literary 
Remains'  (revised  1867)  ;  biographical  material 
then  began  to  accumulate  through  such  books  as 
Leigh  Hunt's  'Autobiography.*  In  1876  Mr,  H. 
B.  Forman  edited  the  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne, 
and  in  1885  the  works  in  prose  and  verse  in  four 
volumes  (reissued  and  augmented  in  1889).  In 
1883  J.  G.  Speed,  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
family^ssued  a  volume  of  'Letters  and  Poems.' 
In  1887  brief  lives  of  the  poet  appeared  in 
'Great  Writers'  and  the  'En^ish  Men  of  Let- 
ters' by  W.  M.  Rossetti  and  Sidney  Colvin  re- 
spectively. In  18<J1  Mr  Colvin  edited  'Letters 
of  John  Keats  to  His  Family  and  Friends.'  In 
1895  Mr.  Forman  issued  the  complete  corre- 
spondence (1  vol.),  and  in  1901  what  is  the  best 
edition  of  the  entire  works  (5  vols.).  The 
(American)  Cambridge  edition  of  the  poems 
and  letters  is  also  good.  There  are  numiirous 
editions  of  the  poems,  including  several  by 
Lord  Houghton  (especially  the  Aldine.  Sth  edi- 
tion, 1890),  one'^y  W.  T.  Arnold  (1883),  the 
'Golden  Treasury'  hw  F,  T,  Palgrave  (1884), 
and  rhe  latest  and  best  by  E,  de  Sflincourt 
(190S).  On  18  Ma/  1914  the  London  Times 
pubHshed  two  previously  unpublished  sonnets 
by  Keats.  Books  dealing  with  Byron,  Shelley 
and  Hunt  usually  touch  on  Keats,  and  the  mass 
of  criticism  upon  him  is  large.  Among  his 
chief  critics  are  Matthew  Arnold,  Robert 
Bridges,  DeQuincey,  Dowden,  Leigh  Hunt, 
'Imamnation  and  Fancy'),  Lowell,  Masson,  J. 
M.  Robertson,  Swinburne  and  Woodberry, 
Consult  also  Sharp's  'Life  and  Letters  of 
Joseph  Severn'  (1892);  MarLe  Gotheim's  'John 
Keats.  Leben  und  Werke'  (1897);  Colvin,  S„ 
•John  Keats ;  His  Life  and  Poetry ;  His 
Friends,  Critics  and  After-Fame'  (New  York 
1917),  See  also  Endymion;  Hypekion;  Isa- 
vB-Ui ;  Lamia  ;  Ode  to  a  Gkeciak  Ukn  1  Oiie  to 

A    NiGHTlNGAli. 

WiLUAM  P.  Thent, 
Professor  of  Ulfrahire,  Columbia  University. 
KEBBBL,  ThomaB  Edwttrd,  English  jour- 
nalist: b.  1836;  d.  November  1917.  Educated  in 
London  and  Oxford,  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1862,-  but  be  bad  already  drifted  into  jour- 


nalimi  in  1855,  and  for  60  years  he  strenuously 
fallowed  that  profession.  In  1873  he  joined  the 
SUmdord  in  London,  and  contributed  pc^itical, 
bio^phical  and  literary  articles  to  its  columns 
until  that  paper  ceased  publication  in  1916.  He 
also  wrote  freely  on  sporting  matters  and  coun- 
try life.  Kebbel  was  for  nuiiy  years  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Disraeli  (Lord  Beacons- 
field),  whose  biography  he  wrote,  hiaoag  his 
Kbiications  in  book  form  are  lives  of  Lord 
Tby,  the  poet  Crabbe,  a  collection  of  Beacons- 
field's  speeches,  'Essays  on  History  and  Poli- 
tics,' and  a  history  of  Tory  administrations. 
His  'Agricultural  Labourer'  is  a  successful 
Bind}'  of  country  life  and  ways.  In  1911  he 
published  a  volume  of  recollections  of  bis  long 
career  entitled,    'The  Battle  of  Lif&' 

KEBLAH.    See  Kiblah. 

KBBLB,  keM)!,  John,  Englbh  AngUcao 
clergyman  and  poet ;  b.  Fairford,  Gloucester- 
shire, 25  Ajiril  1792;  d.  Bournemouth,  Hamp- 
shire, 29  March  1866.  He  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  took  bis 
degree  in  1811  with  high  honors.  Going  to 
Oriel  College  as  a  Fellow,  he  became  tutor  and 
public  examiner,  and  in  1831-41  was  professor 
of  poetry.  He  took  priest's  orders  in  1816  and 
was  his  father's  curate  fqr  some  time.  He  was 
appointed  vicar  of  Hursley,  near  Winchester,  in 
1836,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
To  the  world  at  large  he  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  the  famous  volume  of  religious  verse, 
'The  Christian  Year.'  He  also  wrote  the 
'Lyra  Innocenlium,'  and,  with  Newman  and 
others,  the  'L^rica  Aposlolica.'  He  was  a 
zealous  High  Churchrnan,  and  wrote  several  of 
the  celebrated  'Tracts  for  the  Times'  (1833). 
Keble  College,  Oxford,  was  founded  as  a  me- 
morial of  him.  Consult  'Lives'  by  J.  T.  Cole- 
ridge (1869).  and  Lock  (1892);  Yongc,  'Mus- 
ings over  the  Christian  Year'  and  'Lyra  Inno- 
■       '       Shairp,     'Studies     in     Poetry    and 


See  Christiai*  Yeah,  The. 
KEBLE  COLLEGE,  one  of  the  colleges 
of  Oxford  University,  built  by  subscription  as 
a  memorial  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  the  author 
of  'The  Christian  Year,'  and  incorporated  in 
1870  by  royal  charter.  The  intention  of  its 
founders  was  to  establish  a  "college  wherein 
sober  living  and  high  cultivation  of  mind  may 
be  combined  with  Christian  teaching  based 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.* 
It  is  governed  by  a  warden  and  a  council  eom- 

?osed  of  not  less  than  nine  and  not  more  than 
2  members.  There  are  from  250  to  300 
undergraduates  in  attendance.  One  of  the 
adornments  of  its  beautiful  chapel  is  Holman 
Hunt's  famous  picture,  'The  Light  of  the 
World.' 

KECSKEMET,  kfchV-m&l,  city  10  Pest, 
Hungary,  about  65  miles  from  Budapest.  It  is 
noted  for  its  great  annual  cattle  fair.  It  is  the 
centre  of  an  agricultural  district  which  b  en- 
gaged principally  in  the  raisir^  of  grapes,  and 
other  fruit,  tobacco,  grain,  cattle  and  vegetables. 
Large  quantities  of  wine  are  exported  and  a 
very  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  brick  and 
flour,  which  are  home  products,  and  apples  and 
apricots.    Pop.  70,000,  principally  Mi«yars. 
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KBDAH,  or  KIDAH,  a 

state  in  the  Mala^  Peninsula.  It  is  a  Briti^ 
prorectorate  but  is  ruled  by  a  native  sultan. 
Area,  3,800  square  miles.  Kedah  has  tnade  great 
progress  since  it  came  under  die  control  of  the 
British  government  The  capital,  Alor  Star,  b 
already  connected  with  the  rest  of  die  isthmus 
and  through  that,  with  all  India,  by  means  of 
B  branch  of  die  Federated  Malay  States  Rail- 
road ;  and  other  side  lines  are  planned  or  in 
actual  process  of  construction.  This  line  has 
helped  materially  to  develop  the  trade  of  the 
state  in  rice,  tapioca  and  rubber  and  other 
native  products  which  continue  to  increase  from 
year  to  year.  Much  of  the  Kedah  trade  is  with 
the  Straits  Settlements.    Pop.  about  250,000. 

KEDAR'S  TENTS,  an  expression  bor- 
rowed from  Psalms  cxx,  S :  'Woe  is  me,  that 
I  sojourn  in  Mesech,  that  I  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Kedar,"    It  conveys  an  idea  of  unsatisfactory 

KEDDIE,  Henrietta,  'Sarah  Tytlek." 
Scottish  novelist :  b.  Cupar,  Fifeshire,  4  March 
182?;  d.  6  Jan.  1914.  From  1848  to  1870  she 
was  joint  owner  of  a  girls'  school  in  her 
native  town,  and  from  1870  to  1884  was  engaged 
in  literary  work  in  London.  She  afterward  re- 
sided in  Oxford.  Her  best  work  is  'Gtoyenne 
Jacqueline>  (1865),  a  well-told  story  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Among  other  works  of 
hers  are  'Papers  for  Thoughtful  Girls' 
0862)  ;  'St.  Mungo's  City>  (1885)  ;  'Six 
Royal  Ladies  of  the  House  of  Hanover' 
(IW8):  'Women  Must  Weep'  (1901);  'Three 
Men  of  Mark'  (1901)  ;  'The  Machinations  of 
Janet'  (1903);  'The  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
and  Her  Circle'  (1907);  and  an  interestinK 
history  of  her  family,  'Three  (jene rations* 
(1911). 

KEDOB,  a  small  anchor  used  for  the 
handling  of  ships  under  various  conditions, 
generally  while  in  the  harbor.  The  kedge  has 
an  iron  stock  and  is  frequently  used  as  an 
ordinary  anchor  for  small  vessels  and  boats. 
The  English  sailor,  who  has  forgotten  that 
kedge  means,  in  itself,  anchor,  frequently  speaks 
of  a  kedge-anchor. 

KBDGB-ANCHOR,  a  small  ship  or  boat's 
anchor  attached  to  an  iron  stock  and  generally 
used  in  harbors  and  rivers.     See  Kedce. 

KEDZIE,  Robert  Clark,  American  chem- 
ist: b.  Delhi,  N.  Y„  1823;  d.  1902.  Graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  he  took  up 
medicine  and  served  as  a  doctor  in  the  Northern 
army  during  the  Civil  War.  Becoming  pro- 
fessor of  practical  chemistry  in  the  Michigan 
^ricultural  College  he  developed  the  science 
oi  ap;ricu!tural  chemistry  along  original  and 
practical  lines  which  attracted  great  attention 
and  largely  helped  the  development  of  scientific 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

KEEBLE,  Samuel  Edward,  English  au- 
thor: b.  London,  1853.  Educated  at  Didsbury 
College  he  became  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  in  1876  in  the  service  of 
which  he  has  led  a  very  active  life,  among  his 
activities  being  the  foundation  of  the  Weslevan 
Union  for  Social  Service.  Among  his  pub- 
fished  works  are  'Industrial  Day  Dreams* 
(1896)  ;  'Christianity  and  our  Wages  System' 
(190S);  'The  Ideal  of  the  Material  Life' 
(1908);  'A  Legal  Minimum  Wage'  (1912). 


KBEFB,  Daniel  J.,  American  labor  leader: 

b.  South  Chicago,  III.,  185S.  From  the  position 
of  a  laborer  he  attained  high  rank  and  influence 
in  labor  societies.  At  the  age  of  27  he  wa» 
president  of  the  Lumber  Unloaders'  Associa- 
tion; and  11  years  later  he  became  president  of 
the  International  Longshoremen,  Marine  and 
Transport  Workers'  Association.  After  hold- 
ing various  important  labor  offices  he  became 
vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  member  of  the  Industrial  Peace  Com- 
mission at  Washington  (1906)  and  United 
States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration 
(1908-13). 

KBEFER,  kS'f^r,  George  Alexander,  Ca- 
nadian engineer;  b.  CDrnwail,  Ontario,  1836;  d. 
1912.  Educated  at  Upper  Canada  Collegt 
Toronto,  as  engineer,  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  as  surveyor.  At  the 
age  of  36  he  became  engineer  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  working  on  railway  construct- 
ing and  survey  until  1886;  during  which  period 
he  built  an  important  section  oE  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  later  on  constructed  the 
waterworks  system  of  the  city  of  Vancouver. 
After  serving  from  1900  as  resident  engineer 
of  the  Dominion  Public  Works  in  the  province 
of  British  Columbia,  he  became  head  of  a  com- 
mission of  Canadian  engineers  appointed  by  a 
Canadian  syndicate  to  make  a  report  upon  the 

Proposed  route  of  the  Trans- Siberian  Railway 
etween  Vladivostok  and  the  Amur  River. 
This  report,  which  was  made,  was  subsequently 
used  by  the  Canadian  company  for  the  building 
of  the  section  of  the  road  from  Vladivostolc 
KEEPER,  Samnel,  Canadian  engineer:  b. 
Thorold,  Ontario,  22  Jan.  1811;  d.  1896.  He 
was  a  brother  of  T.  C.  Keef  er  (q.v.) .  In  1841- 
53  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  government 
Board  of  Public  Works,  in  1853  was  appointed 
resident  engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
and  in  1857-64  was  government  inspector  of 
railways  and  deputy  commissioner  of  public 
works.  He  completed  in  1869  the  Niagara 
Falls  suspension  bridge,  then  the  longest  exist- 
ing single-span  structure. 

KEEPER,  Thomas  Coltrain.  Canadian 
engineer:  b.  Thorold,  Ontario,  4  Nov.  1821;  d. 
Ottawa,  7  Jan.  1915.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Samuel  Kecfer  (q.v.).  He  was  educated  at 
Upper  Canada  College  (Toronto),  began  prac- 
tice as  a  civil  engineer  in  1838,  and  in  1850  was 
appointed  by  the  government  to  survey  the 
rapids  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  explore  the 
region  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Saint 
John  and  the  Saint  Lawrence.  In  1851  he  be- 
came engineer-in-chief  of  the  Toronto  and 
Kingston  section  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
and  made  surveys  at  Montreal  for  the  present 
Victoria  bridge  across  the  Saint  Lawrence. 
He  wrote  'The  Philosophy  of  Railways' 
(1849)  ;  and  an  essay  on  'The  Influence  of  the 
Canals  of  Canada  on  her  Agriculture'  (18S0). 
KEELER,  keter.  Jamea  Edward.  Amer- 
ican astronomer :  b.  La  Salle,  III,  10  Sept.  18S7; 
d.  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  12  Aug.  1900.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  1881,  was  appointed  assistant  to  Prof.  S.  P. 
Langley  (q.v.)  in  the  Mount  Whitney  (Cal.) 
expedition  (1881),  was  in  1881-83  at  the  Alle- 
gheny Observatory,  and  after  study  in  Germany 
(18S3-84),  was  appointed  asustant  at  Lick  Ob- 
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servatoiy  (1686),  and  later,  astrcaioiner  there 
(1888).  In  1891-98  he  was  active  at  the  Alle- 
gheny Observatory  35  Us  director  and  profes- 
sor of  astrophysics  in  the  Western  University 
□f  Pennsylvania,  and  from  1898  until  his  death 
was  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  Mis 
spectroscopic  work  included  valuable  studies  of 
the  nebula  in  Orion  and  of  Saturn's  rings. 
BY,  kell  LesU«  E.,  Americ 
1  1842;  d.  Los  Angeles.  Cal-, 
1900.  He  was  graduated  at  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege (Chicago)  in  1863,  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
Federal  army  during  the  Civil  War.  practised 
medicine  at  Dwight,  HI,,  there  opened  (1880) 
a  sanitarium  for  the  cure  of  inebriety  and  the 
nsc  of  narcotics,  and  later  established  branches. 
His  system  was  based  on  a  secret  compound 
said  by  him  to  contain  bichloride  of  golo,  and 
hence  called  the  "go'd"  cure.  He  published 
'The  Morphine  Eater'    (1881), 

KE&LEY,  Uary  Anne  Coward,  EnRlish 
comic  actress:  b.  Ipswich.  1806;  d.  London.  12 
March  1899.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in 
Dublin  in  1823;  and  two  years  later  she  went 
to  London  where  she  joined  a  Covent  Garden 
company  and  married  one  of  its  prominent 
members,  Robert  Keejey  (q.v.)  in  1829.  She 
made  a  great  reputation  for  herself  in  import- 
ant parts  like  Nerissa  (in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice>,  Smike  (in  Nichohts  Nickleby),  Sairey 
Gamp  and  Betty  Martin,  In  company  with  her 
husband  she  tonred  the  United  States  (1836-37) 
where  she  was  everywhere  received  enthusi- 
astically. On  their  return  to  England,  the 
Keeleys  took  over  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don, wrhich  they  managed  very  successfully 
from  1844  to  1847.  After  12  years'  further  suc- 
cess Mrs.  Keetey  retired  from  the  stage  at  the 
age  of  53,  a  retirement  which  was  destined  to 
last  40  years.  Consult  Goodman.  'The  Keeleys 
on  the  Stage  and  Off'  (London  189S) ;  Lewes. 
<0o  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting*  (New 
York  18?8) ;  Scott,  'The  Drama  of  Yesterday 
and  To-dBy>    (London  1890). 

KBELEY,  Robert,  English  comic  actor: 
b.  London,  1793 ;  d.  London,  1869.  After  play- 
ing in  comic  parts  throughout  the  interior  of 
England  he  reached  the  London  stage  in  1818. 
He  almost  at  once  became  a  favorite  in  im- 
portant   comic    roles    like    Touchstone    Jimmy 
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,___  'The  Prisoner  of  War>)  and  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek.  He  married  Mary  Anne  Goward 
in  1829.  (See  Keeley,  Mahy  Anne  Gowabb). 
Consult  Goodman,  'The  Keeleys  on  the  Stage 
and  Off'  (London  1895)  ;  Lewes,  'On  Actors 
and  the  Art  of  Acting'  (New  York  1878); 
Marston,  'Our  Recent  Actors'  (London 
1890)  ;  Scott,  <Thc  Drama  of  Yesterday' 
(London  1890), 


KEELHAULING,  the  dragging  of  a 
tender  in  the  navy  u    *  "'  " 

the  keel   from   side   1 


of- 


. ,  ._.  _  .ragginf,  _, 
inderneath  the  ship 
1  side.    This  punishment 
was  at  one  time  common  in  the  Brilrsh  and 
Netherlands  navies;  and  was  greatly  dreaded 

KEELING  ISLANDS.    See  Cocos. 

KEELSON,  or  KELSON,  kil'son,  a  line 
of  timbers  on  the  middle  of  the  floor,  timbers  of 
a  ship  over  the  keel.    They  are  jointed  and 


bolted  together,  and,  by  means  of  long  bolts, 
they  help  to  bind  the  floor-limbers  to  the  keel. 
In  iron  vessels  a  combination  of  steel  or  iron 
plates  takes  the  place  of  the  timber  keelson  of 
the  wooden  ship.  The  word  which  was  also 
formerly  written  'kilson"  and  "kelsine*  ap- 
pears, in  one  form  or  another,  in  all  the  Norse 
and  Germanic  tongues. 

KEBLY,  John  Bmeat  Worrell,  American 
adventurer:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  3  Sept.  1S37; 
d.  there,  18  Nov.  1898.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
carpenter.  Prior  to  1872  he  became  interested 
in  music,  and  afterward  claimed  that  the  tun- 
ing-fork had  suggested  to  him  a  new  motive 
power.  In  1874  a  stock  company  was  farmed 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  funds  tor  the 
perfection  and  promotion  of  the  alleged  dis- 
covery. Keely  built  and  destroyed  many  mod- 
els, gave  exhibitions  at  which  numerous  re- 
marlrable  and  unexplained  effects  were  pro- 
duced, but  never  attained  anv  important  result. 
Upon  his  death  it  was  found  that  the  so-called 
Keely  motor  was  operated  by  an  invisible  C(Hn- 
pressed-air  apparatus,  and  that  the  entire 
scheme  was  fraudulent, 

KEELY  MOTOR.     See  Keelt,  J.  E.  W. 

KEEN,  Dora,  American  explorer :  b.  Phila- 
delphia, 1871.  Educated  at  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, she  returned  to  Philadelphia,  to  interest 
herself  in  civic  reforms  while  holding  respOH' 
sible  civic  positions.  She  has  traveled  exten- 
sively throughout  the  continents  of  the  eastern 
and  western  hemisphere  and  become  noted  as 
a  mountain  climber  and  as  an  Alaskan  explorer. 
She  has  written  much  for  geographical  and 
other  magazines  and  is  known  as  a  lecturer. 

KEEN,  ken,  William  Williams,  American 
snigeon:  b.  Philadelphia,  19  Jan.  1837.  He 
was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1859, 
and  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1862; 
and  during  the  Civil  War  period  was  an  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  the  Federal  armjL  He  then 
studied  in  Europe  1864-66;  was  at  tne  head  of 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy  1866-75: 
and  at  the  same  time  lecturer  on  pathological 
anatomy  at  Jefferson  Medical  Coll«e.  From 
1875  to  1890  he  was  professor  of  artistic  anat- 
omy at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Pine 
Arts,  and  also  of  surgery  at  the  Women's 
Medical  College  1884-89.  and  of  surgery  at  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  till  4  Jan.  1907  when 
he  became  professor  emeritus. 

In  1912.  on  the  SOth  anniversary  of  his 
graduation,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  gave 
nim  the  honorary  degree  of  Sc.D.  He  has  also 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity (1891),  Northwestern  and  Toronto 
universities  (1903),  The  University  'of  Edin- 
bu^h  (1905).  Yale  University  (1906),  Univer- 
sity of  Saint  Andrews  (1911);  an  honorary 
M.D.  from  University  of  Greifswald  (1906)  and 
honorary  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Upsala 
(1907).  He  is  the  senior  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Brown  University,  having  been 
elected  in  1873.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Surgical  Association  in  1898;  of 
the  American  Meaical  Association  in  1899*  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  in 
1900;  of  the  Congress  of  American  Physicbns 
and  Surgeons  in  1903  and  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Surgery  for  the  session  of  1917, 
and  has  been  president  of  the  American  Pbilc^ 
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Bophical  Society  since  1907.  He  is  also  foreign 
corresponding  member  of  the  Suraical  Sode^ 
of  Paris,  the  Belgian  Surgical  Society,  the 
Oinical  Society  of  London.  He  is  an  honoruy 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  and  the  Royal  College  of  SuTgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  of  the  Gennan,  the  Italian,  the 
Palermo  Surgical  societies,  die  Berlin  Medical 
Society,  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  He  is  the  author  of  'His- 
tory of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia' (1898)  ;  'Surgical  Complications  and 
Sequels  of  Typhoid  Fever'  (1898)  ;  'Addresses 
and  Other  Papers'  (1905);  'Animal  Experi- 
oientaiion  and  Medical  Progress'  (1914).  He 
is  also  editor  of  'Gray's  Anatomy';  of  the 
'American  Text  Book  of  Surgery' ;  of  'Keen's 
System  of  Surgery' ;  and  of  a  number  of  other 
similar  publications.  He  has  written  a  very 
large  number  oE  articles  io  various  medical  and 
other  journals. 

KBENE,  Charles  Sanuiel,  English  artist, 
illustrator  and  humorist:  b.  1823;  A  189L  He 
began  to  study  architecture,  only  lo  give  it  up 
for  the  study  of  wood  engraving.  Gaining 
some  reputation  on  the  London  Netvs  (Illtu- 
Iraled),  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Punch, 
the  staff  of  which  he  joined  in  18S1  and  con- 
tinued on  it  until  his  death.  Keene  also  won 
a  reputation  as  a  book:  illustrator  and  etcher. 
Consuh  Keene,  C.  J.,  'Four  Hundred  Pictures 
of  Our  People'  (London  1888)  ;  Layard,  G.  S,. 
'Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Keene'  (London 
1892) ;  'The  Work  of  Charles  Keene'  (New 
York  1897). 

KEENE,  Laura,  American  actress  and 
manager:  b.  England,  1820;  d.  Montclair,  N.  J., 
4  Nov.  1873.  Her  real  name  was  Hary  Moss, 
and  as  *LAnRA  Keene"  she  had  become  famous 
in  England  in  the  role  of  Pauline  in  'The  Lady 
of  Lyons'  before  coming  to  the  United  States 
in  1852,  wliere  she  made  her  home  the  remain- 
der of  her  life.  She  was  for  a  time  manager 
of  the  Varieties  Theatre  in  New  York,  and 
18SS-63  was  lessee  of  the  Oiympic,  at  first 
called  "Laura  Keene's  Theatre.*  She  was  mar- 
ried to  H.  W.  Taylor  in  1847,  and  to  J.  Luti 
10  years  aflerwara.  The  most  noted  play  pro- 
duced by  her  was  'Our  American  Cousin,' 
brought  out  in  1858  with  Jefferson  and  Sothem 
in  the  cast.  While  he  was  witnessing  this  play 
at  Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington,  President 
Lincoln  was  assassinated. 

KEENE,  N.  H.,  city,  county-seat  of  Chesh- 
ire County,  on  the  Ashuelot  River,  and  on 
four  divisioirs  of  the  Boston  and"  Maine  Rail- 
road, about  45  miles  southwest  of  Concord  and 
43  miles  west  of  Manchester.  Mount  Monad- 
nock  is  10  miles  from  the  city.  The  city, 
known  as  Upper  Aihuelot.  was  settled  in  1734 
and  incorporated  in  1753  when  if  took  the  name 
of  Keene.  It  received  its  city  charter  in  1874. 
Keene  manufactures  chairs,  woolens,  shoes, 
toys,  comlw,  machinery,  loose  leaf  ledgers, 
manifold  books,  ornamental  narrow  web  fab- 
rics, wood  novelties,  overalls,  manicure  arti- 
cles, mica  products,  etc.  There  are  four  na- 
tional banks  and  two  savings  banks  In  Keene 
with  combined  resources  of  over  $7,000,000. 
Nearly  2,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories. The  annual  output  of  manufactured 
goods  is  about  $3,500,000.    The  products  of  the 


fertile  farms  of  the  vidni^  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  city.    Pop.  10,068. 

KEENER,  ke'ner,  John  Chriitivi,  Ameri- 
ican  Methodist  bishop:  b.  Baltimore,  7  Feb. 
1819;  d.  1906.  In  1835  he  was  graduated  with 
the  first  class  from  Wesleyan  University. 
After  entering  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1841 
he  preached  in  Alabama  till  1848  and  was  pas- 
tor and  presiding  elder  in  New  Orleans  1848- 
61.  He  edited  the  Ncu)  Orieaiu  Christian  Ad- 
vocate (1865-70),  and  in  the  year  lasl  named 
was  appointed  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  South.  He  published  'Post  Oak  Cir- 
cuit' (1857;  1875);  'Studies  of  Bible  Truths' 
(1899) ;  'The  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  Flood' 
(1900). 

KEENER,  WiUiim  Albert.  Amerioa 
jurist  and  educator:  b  Augusta,  Ga.,  1856;  d. 
1913.  Graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1877  he  practised  law  in  New  York  city; 
became  a  iustice  of  the  Supreme  (^urt  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard  (1883-90)  and  at  Columbia  University 
(1890-19(B)  and  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
( 1891-1901) .  Among  his  law  writings  are 
'Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Quasi-Con  tracts' 
(1893),  and  various  articles  on  private  corpo- 
rations and   equity  jurisprudence. 

KEEP,  Robert  Porter,  American  writer 
and  educator:  b.  Farmington,  Omn.,  1844;  d. 
1904.  Graduated  from  Yale  University  in 
1865;  he  became  instructor  in  his  alma  mater, 
a  position  he  resigned  to  become  United  States 
consul  at  the  Pir«us,  Greece  (1869-71).  On 
his  return  home  he  continued  teaching  in  vari- 
ous colleges.  Among  his  published  works  are 
Autenrieth's  'Homeric  Dictionary'  (transla- 
tion 1876);  'Stories  from  Herodotus'  (1879): 
'Essential  Uses  of  the  Moods  in  Greek  and 
Latin'  (1882) ;  "Homer's  Iliad'  (first  four 
books,  1833). 

KEEP,  William  John,  American  inventor 
and  manufacturer:  b.  Oberlin,  Ohio,  3  June 
1842.  Graduated  as  a  civil  engineer  from 
Union  College  (1865^,  he  began  Ihe  manufac- 
ture of  stoves  to  which  he  later  added  that  of 
testing  machines.  After  many  experiments  he 
discovered  the  relation  existing  between  the 
shrinkage  and  the  chemical  composition  of  cast 
iron  (_lffiS).  He  has  contributed  to  many  tech- 
nical journals  on  the  chemistry,  shrinkage  and 
composition  of  cast  iron.  On  this  subject  he 
published  a  book  entitled  'Cast  Iron'    (1902). 

KBESOO,  or  TEESOO,  the  aower^  of 
certain  species  of  BuUa  (q.v.). 

KEEWATIN,  Canada,  a  former  district 
lyiiw  west  and  south  of  Hudson  Bay  and  ex- 
tenung  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  ot^^- 
inal  area  was  516,571  square  miles  and  it  was 
created  in  1876.  The  northern  part  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  its  outlet.  Nelson  River,  are  in 
Keewatin.  There  are  a  large  number  of  small 
lakes,  all  of  which  belong  in  the  basin  of  Hud- 
son Bay.  The  district  has  undergone  division 
and  reorganization  at  different  times,  and  is 
now  parUy  included  in  the  recently  acquired 
portions  (1912)  of  Manitoba  and  OntaricL  the 
remainder  beloi^ng  to  the  Northwest  Terri- 
lories  (q.v.). 

KEEWATIN,  the  earliest  epoch  of  the 
Archaean  period,  and  the  series  of  rocks  then 
formed,  consequently  the  oldest  known  rodo. 
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The  name  is  derived  from  the  territory  of  Kee- 
wacio  in  Canada.  In  the  type  region  around 
Lake  Superior,  the  ICeewatin  rocks  consist 
maslly  of  much,  metamorphosed  lava  flows 
interbedded  with  small  amounts  of  sedimentary 
rocks.  The  whole  series  is  usually  much  meta- 
morphosed and  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
Greenstone  series.  The  iron  ores  of  the  Ver- 
milion Range  in  Minnesota  are  of  Keewatin 
age. 

KBFF,  or  EL-KKFF.  a-kef,  fortified  town 
b  northern  Tunis,  over  100  miles  from  the 
dly  of  Tunis.  Its  fortress  crowning  the  rocky 
height  above  the  town  is  looked  upon  as  one 
□f  the  strongest  French  fortresses  in  Africa. 
Keff,  which  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Phcc- 
nicians  and  was  once  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
contains  several  interesting  ruins  of  these  early 
days  of  its  history.  It  is  thE  centre  of  consid- 
erable  trade  and  commerce,  especially  in  olives 
and  grain. 

KEFIR,  or  KEPHIR,  kef'-er  (Turkish 
kaif,  delight),  a  native  drink  of  the  people  of 
the  Caucasus.  It  is  made  from  fermented 
milk,  the  fermentation  being  caused  by  kefir- 
grains  which  require  from  two  to  three  days  to 
complete  their  action.  This  fermentation 
when  properly  effected,  leaves  the  kefir  effer- 
vescent. Kenr  is  prescribed  for  lung  dis- 
eases, stomach  trouhle  and  anxmia  ti^  the 
Caucasians.  It  has  already  become  recognized 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  a  helpful 
remedy  in  cases  of  intestioal  putrefaction  and 


manuscripts  and  incunabula  in  the  libraries  of 
Belgiimi,  France  and  Germany.  His  published 
writings  comprise  biblio^phical  ranties  and 
scores  of  articles  in  leading  scholarly  journals 
of  Europe  and  America.  In  1911  Dr.  Ketdel 
resigtied  his  position  in  the  faculty  of  the  JcAns 
Hopkins  University  to  become  the  fordgn 
language  expert  of  the  copyright  office  in  me 
Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  where  he 
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them, 

KBI,  ki,  or  KEY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of 
islands  situated  in  the  east  of  the  Banda  Sea 
(East  Indian  Archipelago).  The  group  con- 
sists of  nimierous  islands  the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  Great  Kei  and  the  Little  Kei, 
the  former  of  which  is  rough  and  mountainous. 
Ail  the  islands  are  well  wooded,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Great  Kei.  low  and  fertile,  as 
are  m«ist  of  the  islands  of  coal  formation. 
Total  area,  over  570  square  miles.  Pop.  23,000, 
principally  natives. 

KBIDEL,  George  C,  American  pbiloloeian, 
librarian  and  literary  man ;  b.  Catonsville,  Md.. 
16  June  1868.  After  elementary  studies  be 
matriculated  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore;  won  competitive  scholarships,  and 
in  1889  was  graduated  B.A.  from  the  Latin- 
Uathematical  group.  Continuing  studies,  es- 
pecially in  French,  Italian  and  Latin,  and  twice 
winning  the  Romance  Fellowship,  he  was  made 
Ph.D.  in  1895;  and  was  appointed  assistant  in 
Romance  languages  at  his  alma  mater.  Hav- 
ing publisheiT  a  'Manual  of  £sopic  I^ble 
literature'  in  1896.  he  was  advanced  to  the 
position  of  instructor  and  associate  in  the  same 
department  Here  he  came  nnder  the  direct 
personal  influence  of  Prof.  A.  Marshall  Elliott, 
the  nestor  of  the  Romance  scholars  of  America, 
and  for  20  years  made  investigations  in  com- 
parative literature  in  connection  with  a  critical 
edition  of  the  'Fables'  of  Marie  de  France 
upon  which  the  members  of  the  Romance  semi- 
nary were  engaged.  Travel  abroad  in  1897 
ancf  1902  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of 


County.  Ohio,  30  Jan.  1836.  He  was  educated 
at  Antioch  College  and  in  1856  settled  in  Spring- 
field. Ohio,  where  he  began  to  stui^  law.  In 
1858  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  ibut  at  the  outr 
break  of  the  Civil  War  gave  up  his  practice  to 
accept  a  commission  as  major  of  the  3d 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1865.  Daring  Lee's 
last  campaign  General  Keifer's  troops  were 
among  those  which  compelled  the  surrender  of 
Ewelrs  corps  at  Sailors  Creek,  and  General 
Keifer  received  the  surrender  of  CommodoFe 
Tucker  and  the  Marine  Brigade  which  num- 
bered about  2.000  men.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  declined  a  commission  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  26tli  United  States  Infautry.  He 
served  in  the  Ohio  State  senate  in  1868-69.  held 
a  number  of  of&ces  in  iSic  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  in  1876,  and  the  same 
year  was  sent  to  Congress,  of  which  body  he 
continued  to  be  a  member  until  1883.  During 
the  last  two  years  he  was  speaker  of  the  House. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  War 
he  was  commissioned  a  major- general  of  volun- 
teers, and  for  a  time  commanded  the  7th 
corps,  encamped  near  Havana.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  6lEt  Congress,  his  term  ending 
4  March  1911.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Perry 
Monument  Commission  and  a  life  member  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  and  Conference 
for  Arbitration  and  Peace  of  the  World.  He 
wrote  'Slavery  and  Four  Years  of  War*  (2 
vols.,  1900). 

KEIGHLEY,  ke'll,  a  West  Yorkshire 
municipa!  borough,  England.  It  is  connected 
with  Hull  by  the  Leeife  and  Liverpool  Canal 
which  has  contributed  to  its  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial expansion.  Among  its  industrial  in- 
terests are  machinery,  tools,  worsted  goods 
and  paper.     Pop.  about  45,000. 

KEIKI.  ka'kE,  or  HITOTSUBASHI.  See 

HlTOTSUBASHl. 

KEITH,  keth.  Alexander,  Scotch  ecclesi- 
astical writer:  b.  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire,  30 
Nov.  1791 ;  d.  Bujtton,  England,  8  Feb.  1880, 
Graduated  from  Aberdeen  University^  he  be- 
came a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  but  joined  the  Free  Church  movement 
in  1843.  He  became  noted  as  a  lecturer  and  as 
a  defender  of  the  principles  of  the  Free  Church 
party.  Among  his  published  works  are  'Evi- 
dence of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion* 
(1828)  ;  'Signs  of  the  Times'  (1832) ;  'Demon- 
stration of  (he  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion' 
(1838);  'The  Mission  to  the  lews'  (1S4I); 
'The  Land  of  Israel'  (1843)  ;  'The  Harmony 
of  Prophecy'   (1851). 

KEITH,  Arthur,  American  geologist ;  b. 
Saint  Louis.  Mo.,  30  Sept.  1864.    He  received 
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the  degree  of  A.M.,  from  Harvard  Coll^^  in 
1886,  and  has  been  geologist  on  the  United 
Stales  Geological  Survey  since  1887,  having 
charge  of  areal  geology  east  of  lOOth  meridian. 
He  IS  a  Fellow  of  the  Geoki^cal  Society  of 
America  and  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Author  of  vari- 
ous folios  and  reports  on  geology  of  southern 
Appalachian  region  publi^ied  by  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

KEITH,  Beajamin  Fntnfclin,  Amercian 
theatrical  manager :  b.  HiHsboro  Bridge.  N.  H.. 
26  Jan.  1846;  d.  2b  Uarch  1914.  He  began  his 
show  life  as  employee  of  a  circus;  and  eventu- 
ally became  manager  of  one.  In  1885  he  pur- 
chased a  part  inteiest  in  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
Boston,  to  the  management  of  which  he  brought 
some  of  the  experience  he  had  ^ainetl  as  mana- 
ger of  the  circus.  One  of  his  innovations  was 
the  continuous  perfonnance  program.  Joining 
hands  with  F.  F.  Proctor  (1906),  he  formed 
the  Keith  and  Proctor  Amusement  Gimpany 
for  the  establishment  of  vaudeville  theatres 
Uirough  various  cities  of  the  United  States.  As 
president  of  the  United  Booking  Ofike  of 
America,  he  did  much  to  impiove  the  theatrical 
situation   throughout  the  United  States, 

KEITH,  George,  Scottish  Quaker:  b.  prob- 
ably in  Aberdeenshire  about  1639;  d.  Edburton, 
Sussex,  England,  27  March  1716.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen ;  became  a 
guaker  in  1662,  and  in  1677  he  accompanied 
Eorge  Fox  and  William  Penn  to  Holland  on  a 
mLssionary  journey;  camfc  to  Philadelphia  in 
16S9;  and  was  there  accused  of  heresy  and  in- 
terdicted from  preadiing  in  \(ffl.  He  then  held 
separate  meetings  of  his  followers,  known  iirst 
as  Keithitcs  and  later  as  *C1iristian  Quakers.* 
Disowned  t>y  the  yearly  meeting  of  1694,  he 
estaiblished  a  congregation  in  which  the  Quaker 
externals  were  ofiserved  but  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  baptism  were  administered.  In  1700  he 
conformed  to  the  Anglican  Church,  in  1702-04 
was  a  missiDnary_  in  America  for  the  Society 
for  the  Pronagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  from 
170S  until  his  death  was  rector  of  Edburton, 
Sussex.  Among  his  writings  were  'The  Deism 
of  William  Penn  and  his  Brethren'  <16W); 
<The  Standard  of  the  Quakers  Examined* 
(1702).  and  <A  Journal  of  Travels*  (1706)- 

KEITH.  George  Elphinstonc,  Viscount, 
British  admiral :  b.  Elphinstone,  Scotland,  7 
Jan.  1746;  d.  TuUyallan,  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
10  March  1823.  After  continuous  and  varied 
service  in  the  navy  from  his  boyhood,  be 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  with  the 
American  colonies  from  1775-80,  looldng  after 

Kivat««rs  and  intercepting  hlockade  runners, 
e  was  in  command  of  frigate  Prrseus,  which 
took  part  in  the  reduction  of  Charleston  (1780) 
and  m  several  other  American  land  engage- 
ments. In  1793  he  was  second  in  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  sqliadron  and  the  following 
year  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiraL 
In  1795,  as  commander  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Dutch  colonies,  he  seized  Cape  Colony, 
Ceylon,  Cochin,  Malacca,  the  Molucca  Islands 
and  captured  the  Dutch  West  Africa  squadron. 
These  exploits  earned  him  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  Baron  Keith  of  Stonehaven  Marischal 
(in-  the  Irish  peerage)  in  1796.  Four  years 
later  he  aided  t4ie  AuStrians  in  the  capture  of 
Genoa;  and  in  1803  'he  became  commander-in- 


chief  of  the  North  Sea  fleet,  a  position  he  held 
until  1807.  He  continued  to  operate  against 
the  French  throughout  the  Napoleonic  wars 
and  it  was  the  Channel  fleet  which  he  com- 
manded that  prevented  Napoleon's  escape  in 
1815.  For  his  continuous  and  excellent  services 
he  was  elevated  to  the  peer^e  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  Viscoimt  Keith.  Consult  AJIardyce, 
'Memoir  of  the  Honorable  G.  K.  Elphinstone, 
K   B..   Viscount  Keith'    (London   1882). 

KEITH,  Junoi,  Scottish  soldier:  b.  In- 
verugie,  Aberdeenshire,  14  June  1£%;  d.  Hocfa- 
kirch.  Saxony,  14  Oct.  1758.  He  was  of  noble 
birlti,  his  father  ibeing  William  Earl  Marischal 
of  Scotland,  and  his  mother  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Perth,  Educated  for  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  he  joined  the  Stuart  in- 
surrection in  1715.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and 
attainted  of  treason,  but  succeeded  in  makii^ 
his  escape  to  France.  In  1719  he  joined  the 
expedition  against  Scotland  which  had  been 
fitted  out  in  S[ain,  and  on  its  defeat  he  again 
escaped,  this  time  to  Spain.  After  military 
service  there  for  some  time  he  entered  the 
Russian  armv  as  major-general  and  fought 
against  the  Turks  and  Swedes.  Frederick  the 
Great  tempted  him  to  Prussia  with  the  rank  of 
field-marshal  (1747).  Keith  and  his  elder 
brother,  the  Earl-Marisdial  and  head  of  the 
Keith  family,  became  the  most  trusted  of  the 
friends  of  the  great  Frederick ;  and  their 
names  are  inseparably  connected  with  his  cam- 
paigns. The  elder  K«ith  proved  to  be  a  genius 
of  diplomacy,  the  younger  a  military  master. 
From  the  time  he  entered  the  service  of  Prus- 
sia Tames  Keith  became  known  as  Marshal 
KeittL  the  title  generally  given  him  in  history. 
For  his  brilliant  exploits  in  Prussia  see  tbe 
history  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  or  any  good 
history  of  Prussia.  Marshal  Keidi  met  his 
death  at  the  battle  of  Hochkirch  at  which  the 
Austrians  defeated  the  Prussians.  Consult 
Carlyle,  "The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great' 
(New  York  1858). 

KEITH,  Sir  WUliam,  British  colonial 
oStcer:  b.  near  Peterhead,  Scotland,  1680;  d 
18  Nov,  1749  in  Old  Bailey  prison.  London.  He 
was  son  of  Sir  William  Keith  of  Ludquhaim, 
Aberdeen^ire,  Scotland.  Like  all  the  Keiths, 
a  supporter  of  the  Stuart  cause,  he  spent  his 
life  at  the  French  court  where  he  seems  to  have 
been  known  as  a  profligate.  Making  his  peace 
with  the  British  government,  he  was  appomted 
surveywr-general  of  customs  in  rtie  soulhcm 
colonies  of  North  America.  He  was  governor 
of  Pennsylvania  (1717-26)  and  held  other 
government  offices  in  America.  Among  his 
writings  are  'A  History  of  Virginia'  (1738), 
and  a  volume  of  various  subjects  (1749).  He 
was  in  prison  for  debt  at  the  time  of  bis 
death. 

KBKULE  VON  STRADONITZ,  kalcoo- 
1a  jon  stri'do-tutz,  Friedrich  Augnat,  (^ermaD 
chemist:  b.  Darmstadt,  1829;  d.  Bonn,  1896. 
Educated  at  Giessen  and  Paris,  he  became  tutor 
at  Heidelberg  and  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Ghent  (1858)  and  later  held  the  same  positirai 
in  Bonn.  He  was  one  of  the  great  and  original 
thinkers  in  chemistry  of  his  day  and  his  in- 
fluence  on  the  development  of  tbe  science  upas 
worldwide.  He  established  the  valence  tlieorj', 
developed  the  constitutional  fonntila  of  benzene 
and  at^died  his  knowledge  thus  pined  to  tbe 
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study  of  nutnarbus  c6iBitourids. '  His.  woiic  la 
synthetic  ^cs  ^ve  Gerraahy  a  start  in  their. 
manufacture  wbich  sbe  heM  nntil  the  Eurofteani 
WaT  deprived  her  of  iL  Kelnil6  wrote  con-' 
siderablc  on  chemical  subjects. 

KEKULfi  VON  STRADONITZ.  Rdn-' 
bard,  German  writer  on  arcbxological  sub- 
jects; b.  Darmstadt,  1S39:  d  I9U^  Eiiucated 
at  Gotlingen  and  Berlin,  lie  became  profesadr 
of  archeology  at  Bonn  and  later  at  Berlin. 
Among  his  published  works,  most  of  which 'are 
the  result  of  personal  investigatiocL  are  'Hebe' 
(1867);  'Die  Balustrade  des  Temples  der 
Aihena  Nike»  (1869)-;  'Die  Antik'en  Bildwerke 
in  Theseion>  (i869> ;  'Die  Gruppe  des  Kunst- 
lers  Menelaos  in  Villa  Ludpvisi>  (1870)1 
'Ueber  die  Entstehuns  der  Gotten  deal e  der 
gnediisclien  Kunst'  (1877) ;  'Zur  Deutung 
und  Zeitbesiimmung  des  Laokoon*  (1883) ;  'Die 
antiken  Terra-kotten'  (1880-84);  'Das  Leben 
Friedrick  Gottlieb  Wikkcrs*  (1880);  'A  His- 
tory of  Greek  Art'   (1850). 

KE'LANTAN,  or  KI'LANTAN,  a  nt^ 
tive  Malay  state  uiiiier  British  profection.  It  -is 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  and: 
its  chief  port  of  the  lame  name  maintains 
steamship  communication  with  Siun,  Sin^porc! 
and  all  the  important  coast  cities  and  with  th« 
interior  of  the  countiy  and  of  neighboring 
Malay  stales,  b^r  means  of  a  brancfi  line  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States  Railroad  system.  Thb 
industries  of  the  state  are  chiefly  agriculture^ 
the  ctaief  products  of  n^ch  are  rice,  tapioca^^ 
rubber,  resin,  fruits  and  copra.  Silk  weaving 
is  carried  on  extensively  and  the  manufacture 
of  boats  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  tkc 
port  towns.  The  country  is  rich  in  mineral: 
wealth  wbich  has,  so  far,  been  bat  poorly  ex- 
ploited; but  British  capital  has  begun  to  de- 
velop the  best  known  of  its  mining  T^iotts.' 
Kota  Bhara,  the  state  capital,  has  12;000  inhab- 
itants while  the  whole  country  hasa  potiul&tion> 
of  ^OfiOO  to  an  area  of  5,500  square  miles.  i 
Stan, 

_  .         .e  of  the 

Khan.     See  Khelat. 

KBLCEY,  Herbert  Lamb,  Anglo^Amerli^ 
can  actor:  b.  London,  England.  18S6;  d.  10  July 
1917.  He  made  bis  first  stage  appearance  tK 
Brighton  in  1877.  and  three  years  taler  he  wwS 
on  the  cast  of  Bow  B«Hs  fn  London,  Alter 
playing  important  parts  in  the  principal  Lon- 
don theatres  he  went  to  ihe  United  States  in 
1882  where  he  continued  lo  maker  his  home. 
In  New  York  he  was  connected  with'  Walladc'S 
Theatre  and  Daniel  Frohman's  Lyceinn  com- 
pany and  played  important  parts  in  New  York 
and  in  companies  travdine  throu^out  'thft 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  .' 

K:&L£R-B£LA,  ka1er-ba'!3,  Albert  Von, 
Austrian  musical  composer  and  violinist ;  b, 
Barlfeld,  Hungary,  1820;  d.  1832.  Educated  art 
Vienna,  he  became  leader  of  the  GuukI  Band 
in  Beriin  in  1854.  After  several  years'. experi- 
ence in  the  orchestra  o£  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien  in  Vienna  in  1867  he  became  conduc- 
tor of  the  Kur  Orchestra  in  Vienna,  a  position 
he  held  imtil  1873.  He  wa»  very  popular  as  a, 
composer  of  orchestra  and  dance  music  and 
he  19  still  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  of 
writers  of  violin  actios.. 
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KELETI,     UVi-a,     GnataV     Friedridv 

Hungarian  painter:  b.  Pressburg,  1834;  d.  1902.: 
Graduated  in  law  in  Vienna  he  followed  leachi-' 
ing  for  a  while  and  finally  studied  painting  in' 
Munich;  He  developed  a  talent  for  landscape' 
painting  into  which  he  threw  a  touch  of  Ro- 
manticism; but  he  was  never  successful  as  a 
painter  of  figures.  He  helped  to  establish  the, 
Royal  Hungarian  School  of  Drawing  and  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art  of  both  of  which'  he. 
was  bead.  As  a  critic  he  deserves  a  high  place 
in  the  history  of  art  in  Hungary. 

KELLER,  Arthot  Ignatius,  Aro«ricaai 
painter  and  illustrator:  b.  New  York,  18lV>. 
His  art  studies  were  made  at  the  National 
Academy,  New  York,  and  in  Munidi.  He  has 
won  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  beat  of  Amer-i 
loan  Ulustratofs,  and  he  is  also  s  skilful  oil  andi 
water-color  artist.  He  has  illustrated  a  \ona- 
list'  of  books,  among  them  'The  Virginian'r 
(Wister):  'Kate  Bonnet'  (Stockton);  'The 
Right  of  Way'  (Gilbert  Parker) ;  and  the  slo-, 
ries  of  Biet  Harte.  He  has  won  many  medals 
for  paintings  and  some  of  his  oil  atid  water-: 
color  productions  arc  hung  in  prominent  gal- 
leries at  home  and  abroad.  . 

KBLLBR.  kil'ar'.  Etnile,  French  writef 
and  Statesman:  b.  Bcifort,  lE^;  d.  1909.  He' 
became  leader  of  ttie  Roman  Catholic  party 
among  the  French  deputies,  and  ^as  com^^ 
mander  of  a  company  of  volunte«r9  during  the' 
Ffanco-Prossian  War.  After  the  war  he  op-^ 
posed  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Ger" 
many.  Among  his  numerous  writings  are  *His' 
loire  de  Prance'  (1888);  *L'Eneyelique  et  le& 
bbert^  de  l*%lise  gallicane'  (1860);  'L'Ency- 
dlque  et  les  principes  de  1789'  (186S)  ;  <L« 
gtairale  de  Lamorici^re'  (1873)-  'LeS  con- 
gr^tionsreK^eusesenFrance'  (1880).  The©** 
works  are  wntEen  front  the  Catholic  point  of 
view  and,  ftfr  this  reason,  ihey  have  been  read 
and  are  still  popular  in  Catholic  cirdes.  <. 

K&LLSK,  Ferdinand,  German  painter:  d; 
Karlsruhe,  5  Aug.  184Z  ITe  was  educated  at 
Karlsruhe ;  studied  from  nature  in  Brazil  in. 
18S7-62;  was  a  student  in  landscape  paintinK 
under  Sphimier  in  Karlsruhe 'in'lte  and  of 
figure  painting  under  Canon  in  Karlsruhe  ia 
I86i;.and  studied  in  Rome  in  1863-67.  His 
work;  embrace  Brazilian  landscapes,  allceoncal 
and  historical  paintings  and  portraits!  Among 
his  sitters  are  members  of  the  Imperial  family. 
In  1881  be  was  appoimed  director  of  the  school 
of  art  in'Karisruhe.  His  'Death  of  Phillip  11': 
(1867),  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Art 
Exposition  in  Rio  de  Janiero  and  his  'Burning 
of  Rome  under  Nero'  was  awarded  a  medal  at 
the  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873.  Among  oiJiei;' 
works  are  'Victory  of  Margrave  Ludwig  Wil- 
helm  of  Baden  over  the  Turks  at  Salanltameti; 
1®!'  (18791;  'Hero  Finding  the  Body  of  Lfr, 
ander'  (1880);  'Triumphal  Progress  of  Pallas 
Athene  before  FJector  Rnprecl*   (!886),  etc.'  \ 

KBIXEK,,FriedriGh  Ludwig,  von,  Swisa^ 
(^ermaa  jurist:  h.  Zurich,  17  Oct.  1799;  d  Ber-^ 
lin,  11  SepL  iS&i.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin 
and  (^ttingen  and  in  1825  returned  to  Zuridt 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  la# 
in  the  university.  He  was  a  leader  of  tbc 
Liberal  Radical  party  and  in  1831  became  heaii 
of  the  Swiss  justiciary.  In  1843-47  be  Was  Wo* 
fessor  in  the  University,  of  Ualle,;    He  tbtn 
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tonofed  to  Berlin  where  lie  was  ac^e  polit- 
ically, and  was  later  ennobled.  He  wrote 
'Uebar  Litiskontestation  und  UrteU*  (Zilrich 
1827);  'Der  romisdie  Zivilpraaess  und  die  Ak- 
tioiien>  (Leipzif;  1852;  6lh  ed.,  1S83).  etc. 

KELLEK,  Gottfried,  the  best  writer  of 
short  stories  iNovellen)  in  German  literature: 
h.  Zurich,  Switzerland,  19  July  1819:  d.  there, 
17  July  1890.  His  father  was  a  lathe-worlcer 
from  Glattfelden  (1791-1824) ;  his  mother's 
maiden  name  was  S*euchzer  0787-1864). 
After  his  father's  death,  Keller's  family  lived 
in  constant  poverty,  and,  J)ecause  of  his  dif- 
ficulties with  his  teachers,  in  continual  disagree* 
ment  with  school  authorities.  Keller  later  gave 
a  good  rendering  of  his  ejg>eriences  in  this  per- 
iod in  his  long  novel,  *Der  urone  Heinnch* 
(1850-55;  2d  version,  1879).  Hia  mother  eetnu 
to  tiave  broueht  him  up  in  as  carefree  a  condi- 
tion as  possible,  spann^  for  him  from  her 
scantv  meals,  and  allowing  him  the  ^eatest 
possible  liberty  in  the  di^ioiition  of  his  time, 
the  choice  of  a  calling,  etc  With  some  changes, 
a  treatment  of  her  retations  to  him  may  be 
found  in  his  short  story,  'Prau  Regel  Amrain 
and  ihr  iiingster'  (in  the  collection  'Die  Leutc 
von  Selawyla').  After  numerous  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  find  a  good  teacher  of  painting, 
which  was  Keller's  first  passion,  in  bis  native 
town,  he  went  to  Munich  in  1840  to  study  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  But  he  soon  rec- 
o^zed  that  paintinH;  was  not  for  him  and  spent 
SIX  years  at  Zurich  in  almost  total  inactivity 
(18^-48),  inclining  Strongly  toward  radicalism 
in  politics,  but  subject  to  much  temptation  and 
sef-indulgencc.  In  1848  he  went  to  Heidelberg 
to  pursue  serious  studies,  coming  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  philosoi^er  Feuerbacfa  and  ex- 
tending his  radicalism  also  to  matters  of^  reli- 


its  final  shape,  toned  down  his  ntther  bitter 
pessimism  to  a  more  moderate  form  and  pre- 
pared him  (not  without  the  privations  of  nun-; 
ger),  in  the  wbirl  of  a  large  city,  for  an  enjoy- 
ment of  the  more  restricted  pleasures  of  tits 
native  Zurich.  It  was  in  Berlin  that  he  turned 
definitely  away  from  other  pursuits  and  took  up 
Eterature  as  a  career.  In  Uiis  period  fall  'Der 
griine  Heinrich'  aiid  the  first  collection  of  *Ke 
Leute  von  SeidwyTa,'  (five  stories  averaging 
)S0  pages  each:  'Pankraz  der  Schmoller,'  'Frau 
"egel  Amrain  und  ihr  iungsler,'  'Die  drei 
erechten  Kammacher,>   'Romeo  und  Julie  auf 


Regel   Amrain    und  ihr    iungsler,' 
eerechten  KammaCher,>   'Romeo  un_  ^_ 
dem  Dorfe,'   'Spiegel  das  Katzdien'), 


doctrine  of  a  return  to  nature,  this  book,  at 
first  intended  as  a  short  narrative  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  life  of  a  young  artist,  expanded, 
i.i  its  composition  progressea,  into  a  huge  work 
that  treats,  in  poetically  transfigured  miuiner, 
all  the  events  in  Keller's  life  up  to  his  return 
to  Zurich  in  1842.  Its  reception  by  the  literary 
world  was  cool,  but  the  later  version  (1879) 
is  a  rounded  and  satisfying  artistic  product. 
•Die  Leute  von  Seldwyla'  includes  at  least  two 
stories  that  are  immortal:  'Die  drei  gerechten 
Kunmacher,'  the  most,  satvric  and  scorching 
attack  on  the  sordid  petit  bourgeois  morality 
ever  penned  by  any  writer,  nnd  'Romeo  und 
Julie  auf  dem  Dorfe,*  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
tales  in  literature  (Shakespeare's  pkt  in  a  Swiss 


village  aetting).  In  1861  Keller  became  city 
registrar  (Staatsschretber)  of  Ziirich.  The 
routine  duties  of  this  novtion  were  a  sort  of 
fixed  point  about  whidi  his  artistic  activities 
could  revolve,  but  he  produoed  little  of  per- 
manent value  in  these  years.  After  15  years 
at  this  post  he  was  retired  in  1876,  and  began 
a  period  of  literary  activity  that  was  to  last 
to  his  death,  living  the  life  of  an  old  bachelor 
with  his  sister  Regiila  as  his  housekeeper.  In 
spite  of  his  often  unsymiatheiic  manner,  his 
extreme  reserve  and  idiosyncrasy  in  dealing 
with  others,  he  had  gained  die  affection  of  his 
fellow- townsmen  and  an  almost  universal  rep- 
utation before  his  death. 

His  fame  is  based  chiefly  on  15  short  stories, 
the  five  mentioned  above,  the  five  contained  in 
the  second  volume  of  "Die  Leute  von  Seldwyla' 
(1874);  'Die  missbrauchtenLiebesbriefe^'  'Der 
Schniied  seines  Gliicks,'  'Dietegen,'  'Kleider 
machen  Leute,'  'Das  verlorene  Lachen' ;  and 
five  in  'Ziiricher  Novellen'  (1878);'Hadlaub,' 
'Der  Narr  auf  Manegg,'  'Der  Landvogt  von 
(ireifensee,*  'Das  Fahnlein  der  tieben  Aufrech- 
ten,'  'Ursula.'  The  milieu  is  always  that  of 
an  orderly  bourgeois  existence,  widiin  which 
the  most  manifold  l.uman  destinies,  the  most 
faumorout  relations  are  progressing,  the  most 
peculiar  and  hardy  types  of  endurance  and  ret- 
icence bong  formed.  Some  of  the  stories  con- 
txin  a  note  that  is  new  in  German  literature, 
tliat  has  endeared  them  particularly  to  Ger- 
mans, at  enHjAdjiug  an  ideal  as  yet  unrealized 
in  their  own  cotmtry:  Aey  narrate  the  develop- 
ment of  character  under  tlie  relatively  free  con- 
ditions of  little  Switzerland,  picturing  an  un- 
bureaucratic  cirio  life  and  an  independence  of 
busineas  initiative  that  cannot  bid  attract  those 
who  have  been  denied  these  privile|%s.  As 
sh«rt  stories,  tney  Cannot  cunpare  with  Mau- 
passant's or  Hiomas  Mann's  for  artistic  con- 
struction; they  resemble  those  of  Heniy  James 
chiefly  in  complexity  and  wealth  of  detail,  not 
in  sophistication  and  defiance;  but  they  deal 
intimately  and  understandingly,  often  by  carica- 
ture and  exaggeration,  with  the  motives  of  plain 
midiBe  class  persons,  oi  those  on  the  lower 
fringe  of  the  middle  class  ('Romeo  und  Julie 
auf  dem  Dorfe').  Phyiiciil  description  of  a 
pain  fatly  detailed,  yet  entrandng  variety,  is 
dKir  chief  external  erace:  pages  are  devoted  to 
Ulc  portrayal  of  the  tiled  stove  (Ditlaaen) 
or  a  cheap  catnnet  (KamntMhtr).  Kdfer's 
most  mature  collection  of  dioit  stories  is  'Das 
Sinogedicht,'  contaitiinz  'Die  arme  Baronin,' 
'Der  Geisterseher.)  'Regine,'  'Don  Correa,' 
'BerIocken>  (1882).  In  ihe  form  of  w*at  the 
Germans  cau  '^eine  Rahmeneriahlung*  (a 
framework  siory,  stories  within  a  stoiy),  it 
unites  a  continuous  narrative  with  a  number  of 
interposed,  independent  tales,  a  device  of  whidi 
Boccaccio  is  the  most  illustrious  exponent,  and 
which  Orman  writers  hare  conscionsty  de- 
veloped to  a  hi(^  degree  of  perfection.  Die 
sieben  Legenden'  (1872,  containing'  'Eugenia,' 
'Die  Jungfrau  und  der  Teufel,'  'Die  Jungfran 
und  der  Ritter,'  'Das  Tanzlegenddien,'  etc) 
is  a  similar  collection,  in  which  the  author  has 
adopted  his  merry  an  of  narrative  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical outline.  His  last  work  is  'Martin  Salan- 
der,'  in  wfcidi  his  creative  and  descriptive 
powers  seem  no  longer  at  their  full  height 
it  is  the  old  opposition  of  the  risen  and  the 
rising  generation,  in  tiis  Bioal   Swiss  setting. 
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The  Bigni£caiK«  of  family  life  and  the  reta- 
tkm  of  the  individnal  to  society  are  iMtl  put. 
By  German  crititfe,  Keltef  is  also  placed  very 
high  at  ■  lyric  poet.     (See  X)£K  QtdNB  Hbih- 

tlCH).  ■ 

The  'Gennati  CTassies'  (Vol.  XIV,  New 
York  1914)  has  translations  of  <A  Vinige 
Romeo  anS  Juliet,'    'The  Governor  of  GreU 


Cohsult  <Werke*  (10  vols,.  Sfuttgftirt  19«>) ; 
'Nachgelassene  Schrifteti  und  Dichtungen' 
(Berlin  1893)  ;  Hauch,  Edward  F„  'Gottfried 
Keller  as  a  Democtatic  Id<abjt>  (New  York 
1916)  ;  Baechtotd,  Jakob,  'Ciottfried  Kellers 
Leben,  Briefe.  und  Tagebiicher'  (3  Vols.,  Stutt- 
gart and  Bctlin  1894-97)'  Baechtold,  <Kellcr: 
Btblioecaohie^  ^fierlm  1697);  Baldenspenger, 
Feroand,  'Gotifned  Keller,  aa  vie  et  ses  reuvres' 
(Paris  1899) ;  Hnch.  Ricarda.  'Gottfried  Kellw* 
(Berlin  n.d.)  ;  Koster.  Albert,  <Goiiffied  Kel- 
l<r>  (Leipzig;  1907) ;  Kostei,  ^Der  BriefwechieL 
zwisuien  Theodor  StOnn  uod  Gottfried  Keller^ 
(Berlin  1909). 

Jacob  Wittuek  Haktuamk. 
KELLER,  Helen  Adama,  American  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  girl  who  has  been  successfullv 
educated:  b.  Tuscumbia,  Ala..  27  tune  1880. 
WHen  about  two  years  old  she  was  deprived  o^ 
sight  and  hearing  by  a  severe' illness.  Her  edu- 
cation was  not  begun  till  she  was  seven,  when 
Miss  Anna  Mansncld  Sullivan  (Mrs.  John  A. 
MacyJ,  of  the  Perkins  institute  of  the  Blind, 
went  to  her  home  to  take  charge  of  her.  She 
learned  the  deaf  and  dumb  language  by  touch, 
learned  to  read  by  the  braille  system;  and  to 
write,  using  a  special  typewriter;  in  1890  she 
also  learned  to  speak  under  the  instruction  of 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  of  the  Horace  litann  School, 
New  Vork.  When  12  years  old  she  went  to 
Boston,  where  she  has  since  lived;  in  1896  she 
entered  the  Cambridge  Sclfool  for  Young 
Ladies  to  prepare  for  college.  Miss  Sullivan 
went  with  her  to  all  classes  and  repealed  the 
lectures  and  discussions  by  touch.  In  1900  she 
entered  Radcliffe  Crtltege  and  'was  graduate4 
with  honors  in  1904.  The  work  of  her  college 
course  vras  done  with  aid  of  Miss  Sullivan, 
as  in  the  preparatory  school;  the  textbooks 
were  printed  in  braille ;  she  wrote  her  examina- 
tions with  her  own  typewriter;  and  had  special 
conferences  with  her  instructors  instead  of  tak- 
ing part  in  recitations.  In  addition  to  doing  the 
full  college  work,  she  took  part  in  the  social 
life  and  was  very  popular  with  her  classmates. 
After  graduation  she  served  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Comnjission  for  the  Blind  and  on  various 
committees  in  aid  of  the  blind  She  has  be- 
conie  well  known  as  a  lecturer'  and  writer  on 
her  experiences  and  on  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural possibilities  for  the  blind.  She  has  written 
her  autobiography  under  the  title  of  'Story  of 
Mv  l.ife>  (1903),  and  '(iptimisrt'  (1903) ;  "The 
World  i  Live  In>  (1908) ;  'Song  of  (he  Stone 
Wall»  C1910);  'Out  of  the  Dark'  (1913).  Con- 
sult Hany,  Gerard,  ^Man's  Miracle :  The  Story 
of  Helen  Keller  and  her  European  Sisters' 
(New  York  1913)  ;  Hitz,  John,  'Helen  Keller* 
in  the  American  Anthropologist  (Vol.  VTII, 
Lancaster  Pa„  1906) ;  and  Madame  Maeter- 
linck. 'The  Girl  who  Pound  the  Bluebird' 
(New  York  1914). 


KELLBR,  Otto,  German  claSstcaf  philol- 
ogist: h.  Tiibingen,  28  May  1838.  He  was  edo^ 
cMed  at  the  utriversities  of  TdbittgCn  and  Bonti 
and  later  specialized  in  the  study  of  Horace. 
He  was  professor  at  Freiburg  1872-76,  at 
Grae  1876-81  and  from  then  until  his  retit«i 
tneni  on  a  pension  in  1909  he  was  at  Pf^fBe; 
Chief  among  his  critical  works  on  Horace  are 
'Horatii  C)pera  Rec.  Holder  et  Keller'  (1864- 
70;  Vol.  i;  2d  el  1899);  <Epilegcmena  m 
Horaz'  (3  vols.,  Leipzig  1879>^0) ;  tpseudo- 
acrouis  SdlDlia-in  Horatiuoi  VetteticTa*  (2 
vol!.,  1902-94).  ;  Among  other  works  aid 
'Tiere  des  klassischeti  Ahertums  in  kultur^ 
geschichtlicher  Beeiehung'  (Innsbruck  1887); 
'Lateinische  Etymolo(p»n>  (1693):  'Kultafrr 
geschiditlicbes  aus  der  Tierwelt'  (1904)  \  'Die 
anlifce  Tierwelt'   (Vol,  I,  ]«Bj  VoL  U,  1914), 

KBLLSRH AN,  William  AfehbitMk,  Amer- 
ican botanist;  b.  Ashvitle,  Ohio,  1  May  1850; 
d.  8  MaK;h  190a  He  was  graduated  at  Cor- 
nell in  1874,  and  received  his  Ph.D.  *rom  the 
University  of  Ziirich  in  1861.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  State  Normal  School.  Oshkoshj 
Wis.,  five  years;  in  Ae  State  CoHege,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  one  year,  and  at  the  Kansas  AgriculJ 
ftn-al  College  eight  years.  He  was  botanist  to 
th*  Kansas  Experimental  Station  four  years,- 
and  from  1891  nntil  his  death  was  professtir  of 
botany  in  the  Ohio  State  University.  He  lec- 
tttred  extensively,   contributed  to  'various  bo- 
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Analysis'  -  'Spring  Flora  of  Ohio* ;  'Catalogue 
of  Ohio  Planl»>  (1899);  'Non-In<«gettoii4 
Flora  of  Ohio'   (1900),  etc. 

KELLERMANN,  Beraliard.  German  nov- 
elist, author  of  a  number  of  very  sensational 
works:  b-  Fiirth.  Bavaria,  4  March  1879,  He 
traveled  considerably  and  lived  in  a  number  of 
cities:  Rome  (1904-05),  Berlin  (1905-06),  Grun- 
wald  bei  Munchen  (1906-fl9),  SchSneberg  be! 
Berlin  (from  1909).  His  most  famous  work  is 
'Der  Tunnel*  (1913;  English  translation,  'The 
Tunnel,'  New  York  1914),  of  which  100,000 
copies  were  iwinted  in  its  first  year.  If  is  a 
romance  of  iron  and  steel,  a  study  of  commer- 
cial expansion  and  consequent  clash  of  inter- 
ests, centring  about  the  construction  of  a  tun- 
nel joining  the  continents  of  Europe  and  NortH 
America  under  the  Atlantic  Ocean:  in  short,  a 
typical  product  of  the  imperialistic  imagination 
as  molded  under  the  hothouse  coniUtions  of 
modern  industrial  life.  He  has  traveled  in  the 
Orient  to  obtain  impressions  of  Eastern  fife 
and  has  rendered  these  impressions  in  the  last 
two  of  the  works  enumerated  below.  His 
works  include  'Yester  und  Li'  (19(W) ;  'Inge-^ 
boiK'  (1906);  'Der  Tor)  (1807):  'Das  Meer' 
(1910);  'Ein -Spaiiergang  in  Japan'  (1»11)  ; 
'Sassayo  Yassa'  (1913).  An  English  transla- 
tion, 'God's  Beloved,'  of  a  story  written  by 
Kelfermann  in  1911  appears  in  'German  Clasa- 
icB'  (Vol.  XX,  New  York  1914). 

KELLERMANN,  Franjoia  CWrtophe, 
friii  swa  fcrcs-tof  keHtr-man  (originally 
Gmrc  Michael  Keu-ebmawn),  Duke  of  Valmy, 
French  marshal  r  b.  Wolf sbuchweiler-an- der 
Tauber,  Bavaria,  28  May  1735;  d.  12  Sept.  1820. 
He  entered  the  Conflans  Legion  as  a  hussar  in 
1752  and  engaged  in  the  fir^l  campaigns  of-^ie 
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Sercn  Years'  War.  In  1792  he  received  the 
command  of  the  anny  of  the  Moselle,  formed  a. 
junction  in  September  with  the  main  army  un- 
der Dumouriez  and  anstained  20  Sept.  1792  the 
celebrated  attack  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
Id  the  following  wars  of  France  Kellermann  re- 
cdved  various  gcneial  commands.  He  becajae 
marshal  of  France  in  1804  and  Duke  of  Valmy 
in  1809.  After  the  Bourbon  restoration  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
where  he  espoused  the  Liberal  side. 

KELLERMANN,  Francois  Eticime  de, 
DOKE  OF  Valmy:  b.  Meti,  4  Aug.  1770;  d.  2 
Ttme  1835.  Son  of  Francois  Christophe  de  Kel- 
lermann  (q.v.).  He  served  in  his  father's  regi- 
ment before  entering  the  diplomatic  service  in 
1791,  returning  to  the  arm^  in  1793  and  again 
serving  under  his  father  in  the  army  of  the 
First  Consul.  In  1796  he  became  Napoleon's 
adjutant-general  atid  in  1797  lus  servioes  at 
Tagliamento  won  his  promotion  to  brigadier- 
general.  At  Marengo  he  conducted  a  cavalry 
charge  that  won  the  battle  and  gained  for  him 
rank  as  general  of  division.  He  was  at  Auster- 
litz  and  served  in  the  Peninsular  campaign.  He 
remained  in  the  army  throughout  the  Restora' 
tion,  but  rejoined  Napoleons  service  upon  his 
return  from  Elba.  He  commanded  a  cavalry 
corps  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  was  con- 
sidered the  ablest  of  Napoleon's  cavalry  gen- 
erals, but  his  fame  was  clouded  b^  his  undoubt- 
edly merited  personal  unpopularity-  Napoleon, 
however,  ever  kept  in  mind  de  Kellermann's 
service  at  Marengo.  He  sat  in  the  House  of 
Peers  from  1820  and  vigorously  opposed  the 
Bourbons  until  the  fall  of  Charles  X  in  1830. 
His  unpublished  memoirs  were  used  by  his  son, 
Frani;ois  Christophe  Edmond  de  ICellemiann 
in  the  preparation  of  'Histoire  de  la  Cam- 
pagne  de  1800'  (Paris  18S4). 

KELLEY,  kell,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
American  soldier :  b.  New  Hampton,  N.  J., 
10  April  1807;  d.  Oakland,  Ud.,  17  July  1891. 
In  1861  he  recruited  and  became  colonel  of  the 
first  Virginia  regiment  enlisted  in  the  Federal 
service,  on  17  May  became  brigadier-general, 
captured  Romney  26  October  and  was  for  a 
time  until  January  1862,  commander  of  the  De- 

Krtment  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  Cumberland. 
July  1863  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Department   of    West    Virginia,   in    November 


1863  destroyed  the  Confederate  camp  near 
Morefield,  Va.,  and  in  August  1864  defeated  the 
enemy  at  Cumberland,  Mcf,  and  New  Creek  and 


Mor.efield,  Va.  He  was  brevetted  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  1865,  and  subsequent  to 
the  war  was  from  1876  superintendent  of  the 
Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  reservation,  and  from  1883 
an  examiner  of  pensions. 

KELLEY,  Charles  H.,  English  Wesle^an 
clergyman  and  publisher :  b.  Salf ord,  Man- 
chester, 25  Nov.  1833;  d.  London,  S  April  1911. 
He  was  educated  at  Didsbury  College.  He  en- 
tered the  Weslcyan  Methodist  ministry  in  1857 
and  served  as  pastor  for  many  years.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  School 
Union,  1875-89 ;  book  steward  or  manager  of 
the  Methodist  Publishing  House,  London, 
18B9-1907.  He  was  elected  to  the  "Legal  Hun- 
dred," 1878;  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence, 1889-90,  19G6-07;  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches 


1900-01.  He  served  as  fraternal  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  1888.  He  was  the  first  Wesleyan 
minister  to  conduct  services  in  military  prisons 
under  War  Office  authority.  He  was  a  man- 
ager of  the  Wandsworth  Boys'  Home  and  Re- 
formatory for  many  years.  He  was  also  vice- 
president  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety and  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  He  ia 
said  to  have  preached  in  over  800  churches  and 
dedicated  many  churches.  He  puMished  his 
<  Memories,  oi  Autobiographical  Reminis- 
cences' (1910). 

KELLEY,  Edgkr  StiUman,  American  con>< 
poser:  b.  Sparta,  Wis..  14  April  1857.  He 
studied  with  Merriam,  Clarence  Eddy  and  Ledo- 
chowski  in  Chicago,  1874-76,  and  afterward 
with  Seifriz,  KrQger,  Speidel  and  FiiKk  at 
Stutt^rt,  graduating  from  the  conservatory 
there  in  1880.  Upon  his  return  he  held  sever^ 
church  appointments  and  for  a  short  period 
conducted  a  comic  opera.  Later  he  taught  in 
San  Francisco,  where  he  became  musical  critic 
of  the  Examiner.  In  1896  he  settled  in  .New 
York,  teaching  in  the  New  York  College  of 
Music  and  lecturing  for  the  extension  <^part- 
ment  of  New  York  University  in  1901-02. 
From  1902  to  1910  he  resided  in  Berlin.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  United  Stales  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  the  Western  College  for 
Women  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  professor  of 
com^sition  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatoiy  of 
Music.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Nauona] 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  His  works  in- 
clude a  comic  opera,  'Puritania*;  two  sym- 
phonies ;  an  ordiestral  suite,  'Aladdin^ ;  a 
piano  quartet ;  a  string  quartet ;  incidental 
music  to  'Ben  Hur,*  'Prometheus  Bound,' 
'Macbeth';  songs;  piano  pieces,  etc  His  book 
'Cho()in  the  Composer'  (1913)  attracted  wide 
attention  for  its  scholarly  analysis  of  the  mas- 
ter's works. 

KELLEY,  Florence,  American  social 
worker:  b.  Philadelphia,  12  Sept.  18S9.  She 
was  graduated  at  Cornell  in  1882  and  took  her 
LL.B.  at  the  Northwestern  University  in  1894. 
She  was  Stale  inspector  of  factories  in  Illi- 
nois in  1893-97;  served  as  American  editor  of 
the  Archiv  filr  Sosialegesetsgebung,  Berlin,  in 
1897-98;  and  since  1899  has  been  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Consumers'  League. 
Through  a  marriage,  later  dissolved,  she  is 
"      Kelley.    She  ts  associate_  editor 


of  Friedrich  Engel's  'Condition  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  in  England'  she  has  written  'Some 
Ethical  Gains  Through  Legislation'  (190S); 
'The  Fate  of  Felix  Brand'  (1913);  'Modem 
Industry  in  Relation  lo  the  Family*  (1914). 
She  edited  Edmond  Kelly's  'Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Socialism'   (1910). 

KELLEY,  Junes  Douglaa  Jerrold,  Ameri- 
can naval  commander :  h.  New  York.  25  Dec 
1847.  He  was  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1868;  became  lieuten- 
ant-commander in  1893  and  commander  in 
1899.  He  was  successively  ins^tor  of  mer- 
chant vessels  at  New  York,  senior  aide  to  the 
commandant  at  the  navy  yard  there,  commanded 
the  Resolute  and  for  a  second  time  was  in- 
spector of  merchant  vessels.    He  was  retired  I 
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April  1901.  He  has  published  <Tfac  QueMoti 
of  Shi^' ;  *Our  Navy' ;  'A  Despcnte  Chance' ; 
'American  Men-o'-War' ;  'History  of  the  Na- 
val Expeti mental  Battery' ;  'American  Yachts' ; 
'Typical  Yachts' ;  'The  Ship's  Company' ; 
'The  Story  of  Coast  Defense';  'The  Navy  of 
the  United  Sutes  1775-1899* ;  and  is  the  naval 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

KELLEY,  Williun  DamEh,  American 
legislator:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  12  April  1814; 
d  Washii^on,  D.  C,  9  Jan.  1890.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed first  to  a  jeweler  and  later  to  a 
printer,  studied  law  at  Philadelphia  and  in  1841 
vai  admitted  to  the  bar  there,  in  1845-46  was 
attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1846- 
56  jud^e  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Phil- 
adelphia. Prcvioosly  a  Democrat,  he  became  a 
Reppblican  in  18S4,  and  in  that  year  Kave  at 
E%iladelphia  a  once  well-known  address  on 
'Slavery  in  the  Territories.'  In  1860  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  RepubKcan  Conven- 
tion, and  from  that  year  until  his  death  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  was  dtalrtnon  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Centennial  Eximsition  and  was  known  as 
•Pip-iron  Kelley.*  For  some  years  he  was 
senior  of  the  House.  AmonK  hii  poblications 
are  'Letters  on  Industrial  and  Financial  Ques- 
tions' (1872);  'Letters  from  Europe'  (1880); 
'The  New  South'   (1887). 

KELLEY,  William  Valentine,  American 
Uelfaodist  clergyman  and  editor:  b,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  13  Feb.  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Wes- 
leyan  University,  gradtiatinK  in  1865.  Two 
years  later  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  served 
prominent  churches   in   Camden,    N.   J.,   New 


Conn.  Since  1893  he  has  been  editor  of  The 
Methodist  Review.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
every  session  of  the  General  Conference  bepn- 
ning  with  1896.  He  is  a  (nanai^r  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
tal  Qiurch  and  also  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety. He  is  author  of  'The  Ripening  Experi- 
ence of  Life  and  Other  Essays'  (1907)  ;  'Down 
the  Road  and  Other  Essays'  (1911)  ;  'The  Il- 
luminated Face'  (1911):  'Ghmpses  of  the 
Soul  of  Gilder'  (1911);  'Trees  and  Men' 
(1911);  'A  Pikrim  of  the  Infinite'  (1914); 
'With  the  Children  in  Lewis  Carroll's  Com- 
pany*   (1917). 

KBLLQRBN,    Johui    Hendrik,    Swedish 

Kt  and  critic;  b.  FJoby,  West  Gothland,  1 
:.  1751 ;  d.  Stockholm,  3)  April  1795.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Abo  and  when 
he  became  a  privatdocent  there  in  1774,  he  had 
already  gained  recognition  as  a  poet.  In  1777 
he  removed  to  Stockholm  and  in  1778  with 
Assessor  Carl  I.erm^ien  he  founded  the  Slock- 
hoimsposien,  of  which  he  became  editor.  He 
was  librarian  to  Gustavus  HI  from  1780  and  in 
1785  became  his  private  secretary.  He  collab- 
orated with  the  monarch  in  the  production  of 
four  operas,  Killgren  supplying  the  verse. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  uie  Swedish  Acad- 
emy in  1786  be  was  made  one  of  its  original 
member;.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  ly- 
rics, which  are  among  the  most  notable  fruits 
of  the  Gustavian  period  of  Swedish  letters. 
His  earlier  work  is  keenly  satirical, 


■ial  and  light  in  tone,  .but  deep  feeling  and 
wise  sympathy  characterize  his  later  wntin;^. 


of  his  later  writings  the  finest  are  the  satire, 
'LJusets  fiendcr,'  the  iosdred  patriotic  song, 
'Kantat  deu  1  januari,  1789,'  the  ode,  'Till 
Kristina,'  and  the  song,  'Nya  Skapelsen.'  He 
personally  revised  his  collected  works,  'Sam- 
^de  aknfter'  (3  vols.,  1796;  Uter  edition, 
1884-«5). 

KBLLICOTT,  Williun  Brakine,  American 
biobgist:  b.  Bnfialo,  N.  ¥.,  5  Afinl  1878;  d. 
HastuDES.  N.  Y.,  29  Jan.  1919.  He  graduated 
at  Ohio  State  University,  1898;  Ph.D.  Cohun- 
Ua,  1904.  He  was  instructor  in  zoology  »t 
Barnard  Collie  in  1901-06.  In  1906-06  was 
professor  of  botogy  at  Goucher  CloUcge,  Balti- 
more, from  1906-1/ was  director  of  'the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  Wood's  Hole.  Mala.; 
served  for  a  year  on  the  Federal  Food  Admin* 
iatratioB:  then  became  professor  of  biology  at 
the  Colkgc  of  the  City  of  New  Yoric.  He  wrote 
'Social  Diroction  in  Human  Evolution'  (1911); 
'Textbook  of  General  Eitdiryidogy'  (1913); 
'Outlines  of  Chordate  Devdoptoeat'    (1913). 

KELLKER,  MAX,  American  theologian 
a^  Orientalist :  b.  Detroit,  Mich.,  21  May  186L 
He  was  graduated  from  Hobart  College  in 
1881,  Cambridge  TbeoloKicat  School  in  1885, 
took  hb  A.M.  at  Harvard  in  1886  and  his  D.D. 
at  Hobart  in  1895.  He  was  instructor  in  He- 
brew at  the  Cambridge  Theolc^ical  School  in 
1887-91 ;  assistant  professor  in  Old  Testament 
language  there  in  1691-98,  and  professor,  1898- 
1907;  since  1907  he  has  been  professor  of  the 
literature  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  has  written  'The  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah'  (1900);  'The  Standard  Inscription  of 
Asshurnazirpal'  (1695);  'The  Assyrian  Uonu- 
Uents  Illustrating  the  Sermons  of  Isaiah' 
(1900) ;  'An  OutUne  Study  of  tie  Old  Testa- 
ment Literature  and  Religion'  (1902). 

KELLOGG,  k«rog,  Amoa  Majfcham, 
American  educator :  b.  Utica,  N.  Y-,  5  June 
1832;  d.  New  Rochelle,  N,  Y.,  3  Oct  1914.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  State 
Norma)  School  in  1851  and  was  instructor  there 
1852-56.  Afterward  be  held  other  educational 
posts  and  edited  the  School  Journal  from  1874 
to  1904.  He  published  'School  Management'; 
'Life  of  Pestak>zEi>  (1891);  'How  to  be  a 
Successful  Teacher'  (1901),  also  numerous 
school  entertainment  bo<^s. 

KELLOGG,  Clan  Louiae,  American 
opera  singer:  b,  Sumterville,  S.  C,  12  July 
1842.  She  obtained  her  musical  education 
chiefly  in  New  York,  where  her  first  appear- 
ance in  opera  was  in  1861  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  in  the  role  of  Gtlda  in  'Rigoletto,' 
Henceforward  she  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  American  singers,  and  WBS  also  most 
cordially  received  in  England,  where  she  sang 
in  opera  1867-^  znd  again  in  1872  with  (Chris- 
tine Nilsson.  Her  vwce  was  a  pure  and  flex- 
ible soprano  and  her  execution  brilliant.  She 
had  an  extensive  repertoire,  including  45  operai. 
In  1674  she  organized  an  English  opera  com- 
pany and  with  it  visited  nearly  every  part  of 
the  United  States.     In  1876  she  c         <  -'  - 
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Itsliiui' operai  cdmpany  and  later  apptaredon 
Ae  concert  stags.  In  1887  she  married  her 
ttanaser,  Carl  Strakosch,  and  Eoon  after  re- 
tired from  professional  life.  She  published  her 
Sfemoirs  in.  1913  under  the  title  'Memoirs  ot 
an  American  Prima  Donna.' 

KELLOOG,  Elijah,  American  Congre^- 
tional  minister  and  writer  for  the  young:  b. 
Poriland,  Me.,  20  May  18I3';  d.  Harpswell,  Me., 
1?  March  I90I.  He  was  graduated  from  Bow- 
doin  College  in  1840,  from  the  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary  In  1843,  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Harpswell,  Me.,  in 
1844-S5,'in  185^^65  was  chaplain  ef  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Seamea's  Friend  Soctetj'^  was  later 
for  a  time  in  charge  of  a  congregation  st  Rock- 
port,  Mass.,  'but  soon  returned  lo  Harpswell, 
and  there  dervoted  himeelf  to  literajTr  work. 
He  published  over  a  score  of  jttveoiles,  indud* 
ing  'The  Elm  Island  Series'  (l868-70)i 
^Pleasant  Cove  Series'  (1870-74),  and  'Good 
Old  Time  Series'  (1877-82).  But  he  is  best 
knowa  for  his  familiar  blank  verse  addresses, 
•Spa*tacu3  to  the  Gladiators,'  'Regulos  to  the 
Carthagitiituts'  and  'Pericles  to  toe  People.^ 
Consult  Mitchell,  'Elijah  Kellogg:  the  Man 
and  His  Work'  (1903).' 

KULLOOO,  Frank  BiBingB,  American 
la.nyer  and  lenator:  b..  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  2  Dec. 
I8S&  He  removed,  to  Minnesota  with  his 
parents  in  1865,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1877.  'He  was  city  atttymey  of  Rochester, 
Minn.,  for  three  years  and  count;  atloni^  of 
Olmstcad  County  for  five  ye^rs.  In  1887  he 
went  to  Saint  Paul,  joinins  the  law  firm  Davis, 
Kellogg  and  Severance,  He  was  counael  for 
different  railroads  and  mining  concerns  and 
later  setred  as  special  counsel  for  the  United 
States  'government  in  its  cases  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  paper  trust,  the 
Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific  and  Harriman 
railroads.  He  was  elected  president-  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  1912  and  in  19)6 
was  tlected  to  the  United  States  Senate^ 

KELLOGG,  George,  American  inventor: 
k;  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  19  JuneJlM2:,d.  there, 
6  May  1901.  Albert  Kellogg,  the  botanist,  was 
his  brother.  He  was  graduated  from  Wes- 
leyan  University  in  lg37,  in  1841  became  a'  man- 
ufacturer in  Birmin^tam,  Conii.,  removed  in 
18SS  to  New  York,  was  a  United  States  revenue 
officer  in  1863-^,  and  later  was  active  in  manur 
facturing  and  experitnentation  at  Cold  Spring, 
K.  V,  Among  hiS  inventions  were  a  machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  jack-chain,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  a  yard  per  mHiUte;  a  typenlistrlbuter ; 
an  addiQg  apparatus  and  a  dovetailing  machine. 

KELLOGG,  John  HarveT,  American  phy- 
sician: b.  Tyrone.  Mich.,  26  Feb.  18S2.  He  was 
a  student  at  the/Michigen  Stale  Normal  School 
and  received  his  U.D.  from  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College  in  1875.  He  studied  in 
Europe  in  18S3,  '89.  '99.  1902,  '07,  '11,     He  has 

Eractised  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  since.  1875  and 
as  served  a^  superintendent  and  surgeon  of 
the  Battle  Creek  Sanatorium  since  W6.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Health  in  1878JW  and  1912-16.  He  is  founder 
and  president  of  the  American  Medical  Mis- 
stoiary  Ciollege;  and  has  invenied  improved 
apparatus  for  medical  and  surgical  purposes. 
He  Iiaa  written  many  technical  papet%,  and  text- 


books and  diarti  Utr  the  use  bf  sdiodls  in  addi- 
tion to  'The' Art  Of  Massage'  (1895);  'Ra- 
tional Hydrotherapy'  (1901;  4tli  ed.,  1910); 
'The  Home  Book  of  Modern  Medidne* 
(1906);  'Neurasthenia  or  Nervous  Exbatution 
(191*).  etc 

KBLLOOQ,  Martin,  American  Latinist 
and  educator:  b.  Vemon,  Conn.,  15  March 
1828;  d.  Sao.  Francisco.  26  Aug.  I9CB.    He  was 

?'aduated  from  Yale  in  1850,  from  the  Union 
beologicaj  Scminaryin  18S4;  having  removed 
to  California  abom  1855  there  held  a  pastorate 
at  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County;  was  profes- 
sor of  Latin  and  mathematics  in  the  College  of 
CaUfonia  (1860-69) ;  and  when  thecollege  was 
mei^d  into,  the  university  h'dd  die  cluir'  of 
Latin  aad  Greek  in  the  latter  institution  in 
186(^76.  In  1876-94  he  was  professor  of  Latin 
language  and  literature,  in  1890-93  acting  presi- 


published  'Ars  Onttoria,'  an  edition  bf  selec- 
tions from  Ci<!ero  and  Qnintilian  (1872),  and 
<The  Brutus  of. Cicero'  (1889). 

KBLLOGG;  Patll  Underwood,  American 
editor  and  social'  worker ;  b.  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
30  Sept.  1879.'  He  Was  graduated  at  the  Kala- 
mazoo High  School,  and  took  special  courses  at 
Columbia  University  1901-06,  and  at  the  New 
Yoric  School  of  Philanthropy  in  1902.  He  was 
reporter,  then  city  editor,  on  the  Kalamazoo 
Daily  Telegraph  in  1898-1901;  managing  editor, 
associate  editor  and  now  editor  of  the  Survey 
of  which  he  has  made  a  notable  success.  He 
was  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  in  1907- 
08;  and  edited  'Findings  of  the  Pit tstmrBh  Sur- 
vey' (6  vols.,  1910)  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
New  York  City  Committee  on  Congestion  of 
Population  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission on  Occupational  Standards  of  the  Na- 
tional (inference  of  Cliarities  and  Correction 
in  1910.  He  also  served  On  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  Caboi  Fund  in  1915. 

KBLLOGG,  Samuel  Henry,  American 
Presbyterian  missionary  and  scholar :  b. 
Quogue,  Long  Island.  N.  Y.,  6  Sept.  1839;  d. 
Landour.  ItitUa,  2  May  1899.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  College  in  1861  and  ar  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  1864,  and  after  being 
ordained  to  the  Presbyterivi  ministry,  went  as 
a  missionary  to  India,  where  he  remained  till 
1877.  He  was  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  Western  "Hiiwiogical  Seminary  1877-86,  and 
pastor  of  Saint  James'  Square  Presbyteriain 
Chutch,  Toronlo.  I886-9Z  Ho  relumed  to 
India  in  1892  and  remained  there  till  his  death. 
His  publications  bclude  'A  Grammar  of  the 
Hind!  Language'  (1876)  ;  'The  Jews:  or,  Pre- 
diction and  Fulfiknent"  (1883)  :  'The  Ught  of 
Asia  and  the  Light  of  the  Worid'  (1835); 
'The  Genesis  and  Growth  of  Religion'  (1892)  ; 
'From.  Death  to  Resurrection'    (1885),  etc 

KBLLOCO,  Vemoa  Lyman,  American 
entomologist  and  tooltigist :  b.  Emporia,  Kan., 
1  Dec.  1867.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  in  1889,  £rom  Cornell  in 
1891,  studied  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  in 
1893  hod  at  the  University  of  Paris  in  1904. 
-He  was  asaistanc  and  associate  professor  of 
entomology  in  the  University  of  Kansas  in 
189044  aitd  anee  1894  faai  bten  professor  of 
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ratacBology  sud  lecturer  at  Lebuxl  SUolord 
Jr.  Utiirersity.  He  has  been  associale  editor 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  series  since  1911; 
and  ID  1915  was  m  charge  of  food  dLstributioB 
in  northern  France  and  Belgium  under  the 
American  Commission  for  Relief  in  fiel^um. 
In  1917  Mr.  Kellogg  was  a[>poiiLle(l  assistant 
to  Herbert  Hoover,  the  United  Stales  food 
administrator.  He  has  written  'Common  In- 
jurious Insects  of  Kansas'  (1892);  *Elemen- 
tary  Zoology'  (1903) ;  'American  Insects' 
.  C1«M>;  "Krwmism  To-day'  (1907);  'The 
Animals  and  Man'  (1911);  'Beyond  War' 
(1912),  etc 

KBLLOGG,  William  Pitt,  Americatt  law- 

Sr  and  poUtician:  b.  Orwdt,  Vt.,  8  Dec  1S30. 
t  was  educated  at  the  Norwich  Militaty  Insti- 
tnte  and  remoTed  to  Illinois,  where  he  stuified 
law.  Being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  16S2  he 
began  his  practice  at  Canton,  He  became  ac- 
tive in  the  Republican  party,  was  chairman  of 
his  delegation  from  Fulton  Countj  at  the 
BloomingloQ  Convention  on  29  May  1856.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  chairman  of  his  delegation  from 
Sangamon  County  in  the  same  convention. 
Here  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois  was  or- 
ganized. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
convention  in  1860,  and  one  of  the  presidential 
electors  in  the  sa^me  year,  voting  far  Lincobi. 
In  1861  the  President  appointed  him  chi^f 
justice  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  then  a  Federal 
lerritofy,  but  later  granted  him  Wve  oi 
absence  that  he  might  raise  a  regitnent  of 
cavalry  in  Illinois,  of  which  he  became  colsnel. 
He  remained  in  the .  army  two  years,  servijag 
in  the  Missouri  campaign  with  Pope,  but  waa 
compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  healdi. 
He  was  collector  of  the  port  at  New  Orleani 

i  1865-68).  His  cammisnoA  as  collector  ii 
ited  13  April  1865,  the  day  before  fraiident 
Lincoln  was  assassinated.  He  was  United 
States  senator  in  1868-72,  governor  of  LouiM^ 
"  1  1873-77.  and  a  member  of  Cons 


was  one  of  the  306  delegates  who  voted  for 
Grant  in  the  Republican  Convention  of  1880. 
He  was  delegate- at- large  from  Louisiana  in 
1896,  and  after  the  election  of-  Fr^ident  Mc- 
Kinley  he  retired  from  active  politics.  Siqce 
1900  he  has  resided  most  of  the  time  in  Wash- 
ingtori,  where  he  has  considerable  interest, 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Loyaf  Legion  Com- 
mandery  of  the  Distj;icl  of  Columbia. 

KELLOR,  Francw  Alic«j  American  sod- 
otogist  and  author:  b.  Columbus,  Ohio^  20  Ocb 
1873.  She  was  graduated  at  the  Comell  Law 
School  in  1897,  studied  at;  the  University  of 
Chicago  1898,  1904,  at  the  New  York  Sumner 
School  of  Philanthropy  in  1901,  uul  was  Fellow 
of  the  College  Settlements  Asaociationin  1902- 
04.  She  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  dtf 
New  York  State  Immigratioa  CoounisaioB  ia 
1909;  and  Chief  investigator  for  the  Burean  of 
Industries  and  Inuniicratioa  of  New  Vod: 
State  in  1910-13.  She  thm  became  tmnagingi  di- 
rector of  the  North  American  Civic  i.eai;iK  for 
ImmiKrants.  She  tas  written  '^Expertecntal 
Sociolofjy'  (1902);  'Out  of  Work'  (l»4)t 
'Education  of  Women  by  Athlfltigs'  (1989)  ; 
'Straight  America,  a  Call  to  Service'    (1916). 

KSLLOW  SAPBTY  POWDER,  one  of 
the    oxploiivs   combinations   of  chlotates  and 


percblorates  exploding  by  friction  and  sup- 
posed by  its  compbsiobn  lar^!*  to  overcame 
the  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  as-  well 
as  the  sensitiveness  to  percussion  characteristic 
of  such  mixtures.  It  is  composed  of  spent, 
taw-  and  tan-dust,  saturated  with  sodiun) 
nitrate  or  potassium  and  a  small  quantity  of 
potassium  chlorate,  (o  which  is  added  sulphur. 
KELL8,  Irslaitd,  a  market  town  of  Coun^ 
Meath.  and  on  the  Blackwater,  36  miles  northt 
west  of  Dublin.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  anti- 
quarian remains,  chief  of  which  are  Saint 
Cbluniba's  house;  a  round  tower  of  the  12th 
century  99  feet  in  height'  and  several  fine  atoni 
crosses.  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Fights  resided 
tfa^c  in  Ac  2d  century  and  a  jtalace  of  D«r- 
mot,  king  of   Ireland,  existed  in  544-65.    Id 


monastery  said  to  have  been  built.  A  bishopric 
founded  there  about  607  became  a  noted  seat  oi 
learning,  a  testimonial  of  which  exists  in  thd 
famous  'Book  of  Kells.'  an  illuminated  manu- 
script cc^  of  die  Gospels  in  Latin  and  ooti- 
taining  locll  records,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Tke  manuscriiit 
dates  from  the  8th  century  and  it  in  posse 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,    Pop.  2,395. 


Paris,  4  Oct,  1909.  He  was  educated  in  ear^ 
years  in  England  and  was  graduated  front 
Columbia  University  in  1870,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  later. studied  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. He  opened  a  law  office  in  Paris,  where  he 
became  known  as  an  authority  on  international 
marriages  and  where  he  served  also  as  counsel 
to  the  American  legation.  Returning  to  New 
York  in  1890,  he  was  active  in  onuucipal  re- 
form, founded  the  City  Oub,  and  assisted  in 
the  election  of  Mayor  Strong.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  organize  workingmen  into  good- 
government  diibs  but  did  not  meet  with  much 
success,  and  he  relumed  to  his  law  practice  in 
France.  Again  in  the  United  States  in  1905  he 
participated  actively  in  Socialistic  propaganda 
and  made  special  mvestigations  oi  the  tramp 
problem.  One  of  his  ambiiions  was  to  have 
tramp  colonies  established  in  New  York  State. 
In  Paris  he  was  counsel  of  Princess  de  Saaan 
(Anna  Gould)  in  the  divorce  auit  against  her 
husband,  Count  Boni  de  ■Castellane.  ilis  writ- 
ings include  'Evolution  and  Effort  and  their 
Relation  to  Religion  and  PoJilics'  (1895 ;  2d  ed„ 
1898) ;  'Government,  or  Husun  Evolution' 
(2  vols..  1900H31) :  'The ,  Unemployable t> 
(1907)  ;  (Twentieth  Century  SociaUsm'.  (1910). 
KELLY,  Howard  Atwood,  Americart 
gynecologist:  h.  Camden.  N,  J.,  20  Feb.  1858; 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Ptnnsyl- 
vania  in  1882  and  was  associate  professor  of 
obstetrics  there  is  1888^89.  Since  1889  he  has 
been  professor  of  gynecology  in  'the  Johns 
Hot*fes  University,  and  since  1899  gynecologi- 
cal surgeon  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  He 
founded  the  Kensington  Hospital  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  besides  several  hundred  articles  con- 
tributed to  medical  journals  is  the  author  of 
'Operative  Gynecology'  (2  vols,  1699);  'The 
Vermiform  Apipendix  and  its  Diseases'  (1905)  ; 
'Medical  Gynecology'  (1908);  'American 
Medical  Botanists'  (1913),  etc. 
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1777,  Possessed  of  IitUe  educaii 
nally  apprenticed  to  a  stayinaker  he  went  lo 
Landon  in  1760  lo  embark  upon  a  literary  career. 
He  secured  employment  as  a  newspaper  and 
magazine  worker,  wrote  a  novel,  some  satiric 
verse  and  several  plays.  His  adroitness  in 
iccuring  the  favor  of  GarriCk  dohbtless  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  bis  play  'FalU 
Delicacy'  produced  at  the  Dmry  Laae  Theatre 
In  1768;  ihe  play  had  little  merit  but  waa  suo- 
oessful-  and  afterward  was  translated  into 
French,  Gentian  and  Portuguese.  I^  was  fol- 
lowed by  <A  Word  to  the  Wise*  (1770)  wWd) 
was  withdrawn  from  tfae  Dmry  Lane  Theatre 
Wcause  of  factiotial  enmity  engendered  by 
Kelly's  service  as  newspaper  writer  for  Lord 
North,  but  was  successtul  in  ihe  provinces  al- 
though of  inferior  quaiity.  'Elementina'  (1771, 
Covent  Garden)  was  played  only  nine  nightie 
biit  'A  Schoci  for  Wives'  was  successful  oO 
tbe  stage  and  r^n  through  five  large  prinled 
editions  (177V7S).  Other  plays  were  'The 
Rtnnance  of  an  Hour'  (1774),  and  'The  Man 
of  Reason'  (1776).  Kelly's  success  was  now 
dwnodling  and  be  abandoned  ^laywriting,  was 
called  to  the  bar  from  the  MukUe  Temple  in 
1774  and  devote  1  himself  to  the  practice  of  law. 
fie  failed  at  this  and  died  in  poverty.  He 
-Wrote  one  noveli  'Memoirs  of  a  Magdalen,  or 
the  History  of  Louisa  Mildroay'  (2  vols., 
1767). 

KELLY,  Jani«B  Edward,  American  sculp- 
tor: b.  New  York,  30  July  1855.  He  studied 
at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  up  to 
1881  was  known  as  an  illustralor  of  books  and 
magazines.  Since  that  time  he  has  successfully 
devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  and  chosen  sub- 
jects from  American  history  for  treatment  by 
his  patriotic  chisel;  so  great  has  been  his  suc- 
cess that  he  has  won  the  title  of  "Sculptor  of 
Ainerican  History*  His  well-known  works  in- 
clude 'Sberidm's  Ride'  (1878)  ;  'Paul  Revere,' 
tte  (1SS2):  'Monmouth  Battle  Monu- 
yith  jive jrtuslrative  panels   (1883-85); 


Devens'  and  the  'Sixth  New  York  Cavalry 
Monument'  at  Gettysburg  (1890)  ;  "Call  to 
Arms';  colossal  figure  for  flie  Ttoy  'Soldiers' 
Monument'  (1891):  'Buford  Monument'  at 
(Jeitysburg  (1895) ;  'Battle  of  Harlem  Heights' 
(execOted  for  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  at 
Columbia  University.  1897) ;  and  a  colossal 
monument  to  commemorate  the  defense  of  New 
Haven  (1909);  'Count  RochanAeau'  at  South- 
ington.  Conn.;  'Fathi:r  Hecker,  Founder  of  the 
Paulist  Congie^tion. '  A  remarkable  %[iw  of 
military  portraits  has  also  been  produced  by 
him..  Forty  generals  pf  the  Civil  War,  includ- 
ing Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  gave  sittings 
for  the  sculptor.  A  aeries  illustrating  the  leadr 
ing  general  and  admirals  of  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican War  has  followed,  witnessing  to  his  skill 
and  industry  as  a  portrait  sculptor.  Wneeler, 
Dewey  and  Sampson  are  included  in  this  latter 
gallery  of  busts.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Art  Students'  League. 

KELLY,  John,  American  politician:  b. 
New.  York,  21  April  1821 ;  d.  there,  1  June  1886. 
After  a  public  sdbool  education,  he  was  ajrprefl- 
ticed  to  the  mason's  tr^de,  in  1845  established 


a  successful  business  of  his  own,  was  elected 
alderman  in  1854,  in  185S-59  was  a  Democratic 
representative  from  New  York  in  the  34th  and 
3Sth  Cxingresses,  and  in  1859-62  and  1865-67 
was  sheriff  of  New  York  County.  In  1868  he 
was  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  Union  for 
mayor,  but  was  defeated  by  Oakey  Hall:  and  in 
1871  assisted  Charles  O'Conor,  Samuel  f.  Tilden 
and  others  in  the  reorganization  of  'Tamtnany 
Hall  which  followed  the  Tweed  ■ring*  troubles. 
He  became  comptroller  of  New  York  in  187ft 
but  was  removea  in  1879  hy  Mayor  Cooper,  In 
1878  he  caused  tbe  city  delegates  to  bolt  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  of  that  year,  and 
was  himsdf  nominalvd  for-  governor  by  die 
bolters  on  an  independent  ticket  in  opposition  to 
Robinson,  the  regular  candidate.  He  received 
77,566  v^es,  and  thus  caused  the  election  of 
Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  Republican.  In  1885  and 
1886  he  was  chairman  of  the  Tammany  Hall 
general  committee.     See  TakuaiIv  Socicty. 

KELLY,  Hjnm  (Mrs.  Au.an  MacHavob- 
vsa),  American  author  and  educator :  b.  Dublin, 
Ireland;  d.  30  March  1910,  Sic  came  to  the 
Uni(ed_States  when  a  child  and  was  graduated 


public  school  system  in  1S99-1901 ;  and  in  1902- 
03  she  was  critic  teadier  at  Speyer  School, 
Teachers'  College.  She  came  swiftly  into 
prominence  as  a  writer  of  short  magazine  hc- 
tion:  her  materia,  that  of  the  pathetic  children 
of  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  being 
handled  with  charming  sympathy  and  humor. 
She  also  v/rote  several  novels.  She  was  the 
author  of  'Little 'Citizens'  (1904);  'The  Isle 
of  Dreams'  (1907);  'Wards  of  Liberty' 
(1907);  'Rosnah'  (1908);  'Golden  Season* 
(1909)  ;  'Her  Little  Ladyship'  (1911). 

KELLY,  Tbotnas,  Irish  hymn  writer  and 
clergyman:  b,  DiAlin,  Ireland,  13  July  1769; 
d.  fhei-e,  14  May  1855. '  He  was  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1789,  abandoned 
law  for  theology  and  was  ordained  in  the 
Oiurch  of  Engiand  in  1792;  but  later  he  be- 
came a  Non -Conform! St.  He  wrote  767  hymn^ 
of  which  'On  the  Mountain  Tops  Appearing* 
is  one  of  those  still  in  use. 

KELLY,  William,  American  inventor:  b. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  22  Aug.  1811;  d.  Louisville,  Ky., 
II  Feb.;  1888.  He  early  turned  his  attention  to 
invention,  engaged  in  the  forwarding  and  com- 
mission business  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  from 
1846  in  the  iron  business  in  Kentucky.  In  1851 
he  finally  perfected  his  process  in  decarbonizing 
iron  by  means  of  a  current  of  air,  and  thus  i>y 
a  converter  directly  transforming  pip-iron  into 
steel.  This  method,  "Kelly's  air-boiling  ptn>c- 
ets,*  was  the  same  as  that  patented  Dy  Sir 
Heniy  Bessemer  in  England  in  1856  (or  1857),. 
arid  Kelly  auerted  that  Bessemer  had  gained 
kiiowtedge  of  it  through  American  workmen. 
Bcssemer's  aj>plication  in  the  United  States  v 


cate,  and  steel  was  fir^t  manufactured  under  his 
patents  in  the  foundry  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.  He 
is  said  to  have  introduced  Chinese  labor  into 
the  United  Stales. 

KELLY-KENnV,  Sib  ThomM,  Irish  sol- 
dier: h.  Kilrnsh,  Ireland  27  Feb.  1840;  d.  26 
Dec  ]914i.  He  entered  oie  army  as  an  ensign 
in  1858  and  rose  lo  the  -rsnk  of  najor'general 
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1111897.  He  serrcd  in  Ouna  in-UW  in  Ab:r^ 
sinia  in  1867,  was  inspectof'generil  of  iataliary 
forces  and  reeruiting  in  1897-99.  In  ia99-J902 
he  was  lieutenant-general  on  staff  in  command 
of  the  Sixth  Division,  South  African  Field 
forces,  ta  1901-04  he  was  at  headquarters  as 
adjutant-general  to  the  forces.  He  was  kniglited 
in  1902;  received  from  King  Edward  bis 
G.CV.O.  in  1906;  and  retired  in  1907. 

KBLLY'S  FOKD,  EngasamentB  aL  This 
point  on  the  Raiipahannodc  River  six  miles 
above  its  junctioa  with  the  Rapidan  and  about 
five  miles  below  Rappahannock  Station  was  the 
scene  of  several  engagemenls  between  .the  Fed- 
erals and  Confederates  during  the  Civii  War. 
In  August  1862,  the  Union  cavalry  of  tiie  Army 
of  Virginia  had  a  spirited  encomter  with  the 
Confederate  cavalry,  and  17  March  1863  General 
Averell,  with  2,100  Union  cavaliy  and  a  battet^ 
of  six  guns,  crossed  at  the  ioti,  after  a  sharp 
engagement,  and  moved  on  Culpeper  Court 
House,  under  orders  to  rout  and  destroy  Fitz- 
bugh  Lee's  cavalry  brif^de,  reported  at  that 
place.  Lee  was.  found  in,  his  imm«diate  front 
with  five  ferments  and  a  battery,  and  when 
about  noon  Averell  advanced,  a  bard  fight  en- 
sued, during  which  Lee  was  gradually  forced 
back  over  a  mile;  then  Averell  was  checked, 


:  was  the  first  purely  cavalry  battle 
of  ttu.  war,  and  was  closely  contested  on  b^ith 
sides.  The  Union  loss  was  65  killed  and 
wounded  and  22  missing;  tbe  Confederate  loss, 
99  killed  and  wounded  and  3^  missing.  Among 
the  Coiifederate  Idll^d  was  CiapL  John.  Pel- 
ham,  a  young  artillerist  oi  miich  ^roniise,  A 
portion  of  Pleasanton's  ca^olry  division  crossed 
tbe  ford  and  took  part  in  tbe  battle  oi  Fleet> 
wood  iq-v.)  9  June  1863.  When  General  Meade 
b^;an  his  Mine  Rua  campaign  (see  Mine  Run) 
two  corps  of  the  Army  of  tb^  Potomac  under 
General  Sedgwick  forced  th«' passage  of  the 
Rappahannock  at  tbe  railroad  crossing,  7  Nov. 
1863,  while  Genera]  French, '  with  two  corps, 
forced  the  passage  at  Kelly's  Ford,  Ate  miles 
below.  TJie  advance  o£  tbe  Third  corps  crossed 
with  a  loss  Of  36  killed  aind  wounded,  the  Con- 
federate loss  teing  64  killed  and  wounded  and 
295  captured,  and  the.  Army,  of  the  Potomac 
was  united  at  Brandy  Statioti.  Preceding  and 
following  fliese  engagements  tbe  ford  was  the 
scerve  of  many  stirring  events. 

KELOID,  or  CKELOID,  a  cutBRetous  tu- 
mor, Don-maHgnant  in  cbarRiCtcr,  Simikar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  licfee-like  scar  WiLch  sometimes 
completes  the  healing  of  a  wound.  Tbe  diaeast 
was  named  by  Altbert  btt:ause  of  tbe  daw- 
sluped  processes  which  radiate  from  its  «x>- 
tremities.  It  is  now  thought  to  be  due  to  an 
injury,  although  earlier  nedka)  aiithorities  at- 
tributed ItB  growth  to  an  inherent  tendency, 
investi^uons'  Aiovi  tkat  it  fellows  an  injury  to 
the  cuticle  such  &B  bruises,  sctvtclK^  abt^aiona, 
undue  pressure  of  clothing,  an  incision,  as  vac- 
cination, (oereing  tbe  ears  or  a  leech  bite,  and 
from  boil,  aene  or  smallpox  scars.  The  keloid 
rises  about  an  .eighth  of  an  inch  above,  the 
surface  of  tbe  sidnj  is  smooth  and  flat;  devoid 
of  hairs  and  either  red  or  white  in  eolorins. 
It  is  fibrous  in  its  nature'and  obang^s  the  walls 
of  the  neighboring  Uood  vessels'  so  that  in 
removing  it  the  surraunding  aiTeded  tissue 
must  lilrewisc  be  taken.    Cauterization  is  some- 


times practised'  U>r  its  removal  bat  the  keloid 
usually  returns,  and -excision  is  net  alwa]^  of 
permanent  value.  Tbe  growth  remains  station- 
ary after  reaching  a  certain  stage.  Tbe  keloid 
occasionally  causes  pain  or  itching  which  under 
the  direction  of  a  physician  may  be  relieved 
br  apiriicatiot^  of  resordn,  lead  salicylated 
pniter  or  mercurial  preparations. 

KBLOWNA,  Brirish  Columbia.  Canada, 
village  in  the  Yale  and  Ca^iboLl  districts,  80 
miles  southwest  of  Sicamous  and  28  miles  from 
Okanagati  Landing,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  on  CHunagan  Lake.  The  village 
had  in  1905  a  population  of  200,  which  had 
hjcreased  to  abont  3,000  in  1918  owing  to  the 
development  of  some  50,000  acres  of  surround- 
ing fruit  land.  There  is  likewise  a  considerable 
acreage  in  tobacco  and  the  timber  industry  is 
important.  Tbe  town  is  modem  in  its  equip- 
ment, owning  its  park,  recreation  ground, 
li^ht,  power  and  water  systems,  and  possesses 
mills,  factories  and  plants  to  care  for  the  prod' 
acts  of  the  neighboring  fruit,  tobacco  and  tim- 
ber land.    Pop.  est,  3,000. 

KELP,  any  of  several  large  broad-leaved 
fucoid  seaweeds  (q.v,),  which  were  formerly 
burned  for  their  content  of  potash,  iodine, 
sodium,  etc.,  and  used  for  other  purooses  and 
which  have  attracted  renewed  attention  since 
the  German  embargo  upon  Slassfurt  potash 
salts.  The  ash  is  known  as  «kelp»  (or  in 
France  as  varec),  and  was  formerly  produced 
in  large  (luantities  by  slowly  cbarniig  several 
tons  of  the  weed  in  shallow  pits.  The  yield 
in  ash  was  about  S  per  cent  ot  the  weight  of 
the  mass  burned.  This  crude  asb  contains  sev- 
eral salts,  especially  carbonates  and  sulphates 
of  sodium  and  potassitmi,  with  other  substances 
in  smaller  proportions. 

KELP-CRAB,  a  large,  squarish,  edible  crab 
{Epiaitus  broduchis),  numerous  in  rocky  weed- 
covered  places  aloiur  the  Pacific  coast  from 
Monterey  to  Puget  Sound, 

KELP-FISH,  a  large  blenny  (.Heterotti- 
chus  Tostralu3)  of  the  Califoirnian  coast,  which 
is  sold  for  food  in  the  local  markets.  It  is 
reddish  biown,  much  streaked  and  mottled,  so 
that  it  is  practicany  invisible  among  the  sea- 
weeds (kelp)  where  it  usually  lurks.  Many 
Otfaer  more  or  less  similar  fishes  are  called 
Icelp-fisfieB  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
;  KELP  QOOSE,  a  white  plumaged  goose 
similar  (o  the  brant  and  closely  related  to  tbe 
Magellanic  and  other  southern  hemisphere 
species.  It  is  native  to  Paia^nia  and  Falkland 
Islands  and  is  varioitsly  classified  as  cMoephaga 
mitartica  and  chlorphaga  hybrida. 

KELP  PIGEON,  a  popular  name  for  the 
sheatbbill,  especially  tbe  Chionis  minor,  or  the 
Chiottis  aha  of  the  Falklands.  It  is  said  to  be 
so  called  by  sailors  on  accoimt  of  its  habitual 
resorts,  size  and  white  color.  See  SnEATHBHi, 
,  KELPIE,  or  KELPY,  the  angry  spirt  of 
tbe  water,  a  Scottiah  mytbologicaT  personage 
who  finres  prominently  in  (oiklore.  He  is  de- 
BcrUted  as  a  fearful  water  spirit  who  delights 
ita  rushing  out  of  the  lake,  the,  river  or  Ae  sea 
'to  oatch  some  poor  human  victim  and  to  devour 
him  ar  to  drag  him  down  to  Us  death  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water.  As  he  rushes  out  of 
his  native  element  tbe  water  tumbles  from  bis 
bade  wi(ii  a  terriUe  swishing  noise  like  the 
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roar  of  the  dn^ry  sea.  According  to  aome 
stories  the  kelpie  was  so  named  becaase  he 
lurked  among  the  kelpie  or  sea-weed,  which 
grows  very  high  and  tanked  in  many  parti 
along  the  coasts  of  Scotland.    Blown  by  the  s~- 


that   the   roaring  or  dppeannce  of   a  keliMC 


t^  the  Scotch  story-telleri  as  taldng  the  form 
of  the  kel^e  himself  whom  tradition  says  has, 
Eke  the  Grecian  Cyclops  (q.v.),  but  one  eye, 
but  that  more  fearful  than  any  two  ^es.  Other 
autfaotiiies  claim  that  the  word  kelme  is  related 
to  the  German  "chalp'  or  'kalb^  derived  from 
the  roar  which  it  was  supposed  to  make  when 
it  rushed  upon  its  victims.  This  idea  no  doubt 
ori^nated  in  the  roaring  of  the  ocean  waves, 
■which  seem  to  have  been  personified,  in  the 
person  of  the  kelpi^  which  is  also  often  repre- 
sented to  be  a  white  horse  which  frequently 
presents  itself  in  the  most  beautiful  form,  thus 
inducing  people  to  mount  on  its  back.  When 
this  is  accomplished  it  rushes  off  at  such  fear- 
ful speed  that  the  rider  cannot  dismount  and 
so  is  drowned  in  the  sea  or  eaten  by  the  horse.- 

Ad  Irish  myth  makes  Mananan,  son  of  the 
Sea-god  Lir,  and  himself  Lord  of  the  Sea,  ride 
on  the  *'wnite  horses,'  a  poetical  personifi- 
cation of  the  crested  waves  of  the  ocean.  His 
great  doak  flapped  like  the  clapping  of  thunder 
as  be  rode  his  fearful  white  horses  around  his 
island  home  (ihe  Island  of  Man),  especially  at 
tnidnight.  This  island  is  said  to  have  denved 
Its  name  from  the  idea  that  it  was  the  favorite 
home  of  the  Lord  oi  the  Sea.  The  devouring 
or  malignant  water  spirit  is  a  mytholo^cal 
character  known  to  most  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  America.  Among  the  Aztecs  the  *Crying 
woman'  whom  the  Spaniards  name  the  "Llo- 
rona*  (q.v.)  hid  in  deep  pools  of  water  to 
which  she  attracted  people  at  night  by  imi- 
tating the  cr^ng  of  a  lost  chiid.  When  tne 
victim,  following  the  voice,  fell  into  the  poi^, 
iHk  dragged  him  by  the  feet  down  to  his  death. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  believed  '"' 


.___    ___ with   the  light,"    fore- 

warned people  of  coming  death.  Often  this 
•fool's  light*  or  "will  of  die  wisp*  or  "ignis 
fatuus'  (q.v.)  lead  people  on  to  death.  This 
superstition,  no  doilbt,  had  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  people,  following  tlie  natur:J  lights  that 
frequently  appear  in  swammr  places,  sank  in 
the  boggy  soil  and  lost  their  lives,  The  kelitie, 
like  the  Altec  Llorona,  was  also  represented  as 
dragging  its  victims  down  to  death  m  the  boggy 
or  marshy  lands  of  its  habitat.  The  fact  that 
there  were  freouent  deaths  of  ^is  kind  would 
easilv  explain  the  superstition  that,  the  roaring 
of  the  kelpie  presaged  death.  That  this  death 
should  be  through  the  a^ncy  of  water  was 
quite  natural  since  the  kelpie  was  a  water-spirit. 
Though  this  kelpie  myth  takes  various  forms 
among  different  races  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  primitive  myth  of  the  great  Indo-European 
iamily  among  all  the  members  of  which  it  ap- 
pears. The  special  "kelpie*  form  it  assimied  in 
Scotland  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  destruc- 
tive force  oi  the  sea  which  almost  surrounds 
the  country.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  but  a 
local  development  of  the  great  v^ite  sea-horses 
of  Mananan  (Welsh  Manawyddan)  in  whose 
sea  lay  the  "Islands  of  the  Dead."  This  latter 
btlief  would  also  account  for  Ihe  superstition 
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KELSEY,  Francia  WHley.  American  edu- 
cator and  writer:  b.  Ogden,  1858.  Graduated 
from  the  University  of  Rochester  and  after 
i'  study  in  Europe,  he  became  p 
in  Lake  Forest  University  ( 
ana  later  in  the  University  of  Michigan  (.ISJWJ, 
He  has  edited  many  Latin  and  Grceit  textbooks 
for  schools.  WoHcmg  coioimljr  with  Prof. 
Percy  Gardner  of  Oxford  University  tfaey 
edited  'Handbocda  of  Archaeology  and  Antiqui- 
ties,) a  series  to  be  found  ii)  most  public  and 
school  libraries.  Pro  feasor  Kelsey  edited 
'Latin    and    Greek   in    American    ffducatum' 


has  been  president  of  die  Ainericaai 
Philological  Associatiaa  (1907-12),  and  of  the 
Ardueological  Institute  of  America. 

KELSO,  TamcB  Anderson,  American  cler- 
gyman and  educator:  b.  Rawal  Pindi,  India,  6 
Jnne  1873.  He  received  his  college  education 
at  Washington  and  Jefferson'  College;  and  his 
theological  training  at  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  supplemented  by 
work  in  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig 
He  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  m 
1898.  He  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  1897-1900;  since  then 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Liter- 
ature. He  was  acting  president  1908-09,  and 
president  since  May  1909.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  articles  in  Hastings'  'Encvclojwedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics* ;  Hastings'  *lMctionary  of 
the  Bible,'  and  the  'Standard  Bible  Dictionary.' 
He  has  published  'Die  Klagelieder,  der 
Masorettsche  Text  vnA  die  Versionem'  (1901)  ; 
with  Culley,  David  E.,  "Hebrew- English 
Vocabulary  to  the  Book  of  Gertesis'   (1917). 

K&LSON,  KEELSON,  a  line  of  timbers 
on  the  middle  of  the  floor  limbers  of  a  wooden 
ship  over  the  keel.     See  Keelson. 

KELT,  in  Scotch,  a  saltnMi  that  has 
spawned^  or  as  the  local  term  expresses  it, 
"spent  tbemselves.*  Sahnon  in  this  condition 
are  also  popularly  known  as  black  salmon, 

KKLTIK,  Sib  John  Scott,  Scottish  geog- 
japher:  b.  Dundee,  Scotland,  29  March  1840. 
He  is  editor  of  the  'Statesman's  Year  Book* 
since  1880,  was  editor  of  the  Geographical  Jour- 
*al,  1915-17,  and  has  written  extensively  on  geo- 
graphical and  scientific  topics  in  newspapers  and 
penodicals.  He  has  published  'History  of 
Scottish  Highlands  and  Clans'  <1874) ;  'Report 
on  GeograiAica)  Education'  (1886);  'Applied 
Geography'  (1890);  'The  Partition  of  Africa' 
(18M) ;  and  with  Howarth,  O.  J.  R..  'History 
of  Geography'  (1913).  He  has  also  edited 
'Works  of  the  British  Dramatists'  (Edinbur^ 
18K)  ;  'TTie  Story  of  Emin's  Rescue  As  Told 
in  H.  M.  Stanley's  Letters'  (N«rw  York  1890)  ; 
»The  Story  of  Exploration'  (3  vols..  New 
York  1903-M>,.and  with  H.  J.  Madcindcr  and 
E.  G.  Ravenstein,  'The  World's  Great  Ex- 
plorers' (2  vols.,  London  18911.  He  is  a 
member  of  .geographical  societies  all  over  the 
world,  has  received  a  munber  of  honorary  de- 
grees, holds  many  medals,  amongst  dxxa  the 
Cullum  gold  medal  of  the  American  Geographi- 
cal Society  (1915),  and  was  knitted  2  Jan. 
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KBLTON,  John  CoaniAghani,  Ameiicaa 
Krfdier:'  b.  IDelaware  County,  Pa.,  1828;  d. 
Washington.  D.  C,  15  July  189i3.  He  was 
gradtttted  at  West  Point  in  1851,  recdved  the 
aMBmisHon  oi  lieutenant  in  the  infantty  atid 
Mrved  for  six  years  in  the  frontier  gatrHons  of 
Minnesota,.  Kansas  and  Dakota.  At  the  con- 
dtision  of  that  period  he  wsa  ordered  u>  W<« 
Point  as  instructor  in  the  use  of  small  arms^ 
During  the  Civil  War  he  r«tiuiwd  to  active  serv- 
ice and  in  1861  became  purchasing  aguit  for  the 
Western  Deperltnent.  The  same  year  he  was 
put  in  comtnand  of  the  9th  Uissoun  Volunteer^ 
with  the  commission  of  colonel.  In  1862  he 
was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Major-General 
Halledc,  as  assistant  adjutant-Keneial,  and  is 
186S  brevetted  brigadier-gene  ral  in  the  regnW 
army.  He  was  appointed  after  the  war  a  staff 
cc^onei  and  assisunt  ad iatant- general  of  the 
Pacific  Department  and  later  at  Washington; 
aad  invented  improvements  in  military  firearms 
which  met  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Ordnance 
Depaitm^t.  He  retired  from  active  service 
24  June  1892  and  from  then  on  till  his  death 
was  governor  of  the  Soldiers'  HomCj  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  AmonK  his  works  on  military  sub- 
jects may  be  mentioned  a  'New  Manual  of  the 
Bayonet'  (New  York  18611;  'Information  for 
RiEemen  on  the  Range  and  BattleBcld'  (San 
Francisco  1884). 

KELTS.    See  Celts. 

KELUNO,  k!-lilng,  KILUNO,  the  prin- 
cipal shipfing  port  of  the  island  of  Formosa. 
It  has  an  excellent  modem  harbor,  which  has 
comparatively  recently  been  dredged  and  made 
to  accommodate  large  ocean-going  vessels,  espe- 
cially deep-draught  freighters.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  excellent  coal  mines  whose  output 
furnish  the  chief  cause  of  the  harbor  activity. 
Kelung  has  grown  rapidly,  within  recent  yeara, 
from  a  little  fishing  village  of  about  1.000  hl- 
habitants.  to  a  flotjrishing,  more  or  less  mod- 
cm  dty  of  over  30.000.  This  is  due  principally 
'    :  ejipori  business  in  coal,  with 


local  mines.     Kelung     ...    ._      .,     

widi   Oaihdcn   (Tatpeb),  Kagi,  Shinchlku  and 

KELVIN,  Lord.    See  THOidSoH,  StB  Wn.- 

KBHBLB,  Adelaide.  See  Sartoms.  Ade- 
I.AItlE  Keublk. 

KEHBLB.  Charles,  English  actor,  11th 
child  of  Roger  Kemble  (q.v.),  and  younger 
brother  of  John  Philip  Kemble  (q.v.)  ;  b.  Bre- 
con. Sou*  Wales,  2S  Nov.  1775;  A  London,  12 
Nov.  18S4.  He  was  educated  at  the  English 
Roman  Catholic  Collcffe  at  Douai,  France,  and 


he  produced  at  the  Haymarkct  Theatre  his 
adaptation  of  Merricr's  'Deserteur,'  under  the 
title  of  'The  Point  of  Hon5r,>  which  achieved 
considerable  success.  In  1807  his  play  of  'The 
Wanderer,'  adapted  from  Kotiebue,  and  in 
1808  his  farce  of  'Plot  and  Connlcrplol,'  were 
both  snccessfully  brought  on  the  stage.  As  an 
actor  he  gained  special  celebrity  by  the  per- 
formance of  such  characters  as  Falconbridge. 
Edgar.  Romeo,  Charles  Surface,  Caasio,  Don 
Felix  and  Benedick.  His  impersonations  were 
grtatiy  heightmted  by  the  physical  advantages 


tobich  be  ptKssssed  of  a  ftne  voice,  handsome 
features  and  a  tall  athtetjc  figure.  About  1840 
he  was  appointed  to  tbe  othce  of  examiner  of 
plays  ftnd  abortly.  afterward  made  hie  last.ap* 
pearance  on  the  slag&  He  subsequently  gave 
occasionally  public  readings  fiom  Shak^ptarc 
He  was  the  father  of  John  Mitchell  K«mble 
(*|.v.),  the- philologist,  and  of  Famty  and  Ad<K 
laide  Kemble  (q.t^.  Consult  Fitzgctald,  >Tbe 
Kemblcs>  (1871). 

KBHBLE,  Edward  Wbidaer,  American 
caricaturist  and  illustrator  r  h.  Sacramento, 
CaL.  1861.  After  a  short  time  spent  at  the  Art 
Studente'  League,  in  New  York  city,  be  be- 
came regular  art  contributor  to  the  Graphic  kd± 
later  on.  to  the  Ceiaury  and  other  New  York 
iiluEtrated  magazines.  He  made  a  specialty  of 
ncnt)  characters;  and  'Kemble's  Coons'  (1898- 
'190D)  became  vtry  popular.  Among  his  varir 
ous  hooks  of  drawings  are  'Rosemary.'  'Vii< 
ginia  Creeper,'  'Blllv'Goat  and  Other  Comi- 
<aliiie«,>  'Blackbernes,'  'Kemble's  Sketcfi 
Bock,'  'CooDtown's  400'  and  'A  Pickaninny 
Calendar.  He  was  illustrator  for  Collie<j 
(1903-017)  find  Harfer'sH'eetly  0907-12}.  He 
has  also  illustrated  'The  Knickerbocker  History 
of  New  York'  and  other  books. 

KEMBLE,  Elirabeth.  See  WainocK, 
EtizABETH  Kimble. 

KEMBLE,  Prancea  Anne,  Eo^ish  actress 
and  author,  daughter  of  Charles  Kemble  (q.v.)  : 
b.  London,  27  Nov.  1«S;  d.  here,  16  Jan.  im. 
She  manifested  no  special  predilecdon  for  the 
stage,  but  made  her  debut  at  Covent  Garden. 
then  pndcr  the  management  of  her  father,  in 
October  1829.  On  this  occasion  she  played  Ju- 
liet, her  father  taking  the  part  of  Romeo,  and 
her  mother  thai  of  the  nurse,  with  complete 
success.  For  the  three  succeeding  years  she 
performed  IcatTing  parts  in  tragedy  and  comedy 
with  great  applause,  distirgiiisning  herself  par- 
ticularly in  jTuliet,  Portia,  Bianca  in  Milman's 
'Fario,'  Juha  in  the  'Hunchback'  (the  latter 
bcilig  originally  personated  by  her),  Belvidcra. 
Isabella.  Lady  Teazle  and  Louise  de  Savo^  in 
her  own  play  of  'Francis  the  First,'  written 
when  she  was  17  and  received  with  approba- 
tion. In  1832  she  accompanied  her  father  to 
the  United  States  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception  in  the  chief  cities.  In  1834  she  was 
married  to  Pierce  Buller,  a  Georgia  planter,  and 
.retired  from  the  stage.  The  umon  proving  un- 
happy, a  separation  took  place  at  the  end  of  a 
.few  years,  and  Mrs.  Butler  fixed  her  residence 
in  Lenox,  Mass.  In  1849  she  secured  a  divorce 
and  resumed  the  name  of  Kemble,  Her  first 
n-oric  in  prose,  'A  JourBal  of  a  ReaLdmce  in 
America'  (1835)  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  her  tour  through  the  United  Stale*. 
It  was  followed  in  1837  by  a  drama.  'The  Star 
of  Seville,'  Bcled  with  success;  and  in  1844  ap- 
peared a  collection  of  her  poems.  Later  works 
■were  'A  Year  o£  Consohrtion'  (1847)  ;  'Resi- 
dence on  a  Geof^  Plantation*  (1663) ;  'Rec- 
ord of  a  Girlhood'  (167&-79>;  'Records  of 
Later  Life'  (1882);  'Notes  iqraa  Some  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays*  (1882);  '^Poeras*  (1883); 
*Far  Away  and  Long  Ago,'  a  story  (1889); 
'Further  Records'  (1891).  In  the  winter  of 
1848-49  she  commenced  in  Boston  a  series  of 
^akespearean  readings  whtds  drew  crowded 
audiences,    and    during    the  next    two    years 
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repeated  ihe  course  in  some  of  the  principal 
American  cities.  In  1851  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land,  reappeared  for  a  brief  period  on  the 
stage  snd  gave  readings  in  London  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1856  she  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  continued  for 
several  years  at  intervals  to  give  readings  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere.  Her  gt^ndson,  Owen 
Wister     (q.v.),    is    a    wen-known     ' 


KSHBLB,  GonveniMir,  American  manu- 
facturer; b.  New  York  city,  1786;  4  1875. 
Graduated  from  Columbia  in  1803.  he  became 
United  States  consul  at  Cadiz,  where  he  made 
himself  active  in  the  securing  of  war  and  other 
materials  needed  by  the  American  government 
during  the  war  with  Algiers  (1815).  While  in 
Europe  he  took  great  interest  in  the  study  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  was  partly 
forced  on  him  owing  to  the  needs  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  government ;  and  on  his  return  home 
in  1817,  he  put  his  European  acquired  Icnowl- 
edge  into  practice  by  the  establishment,  at  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y..  of  the  West  Point  foundry,  for 
Ihe  manufacture  of  cannon  on  the  latest  Euro- 
pean models.  Kemble  was  a  politician  as  welt 
as  a  diplomat  and  manufacturer,  and  he  was 
Congressional  Democratic  member  from  1837 
to  1841.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  study 
of  the  history  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
(States)  and  among  his  literaty  friends  was 
Washington  Irving,  who  took  Kemhle's  house 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  as  the  model  for  his  Cock- 
loft Hall  in  'Salamagundi.' 

KEMBLE,  John  Mitchell,  English  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholar :  b.  London,  2  April  1807 ;  d.  Dub- 
lin, 26  March  1857.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  having  early  directed 
his  attention  to  Anglo-Saxon  language  and  his- 
tory, employed  himself  in  the  ancient  MSS.  in 
the  libraries  of  the  university.  The  first  fruits 
of  his  researches  appeared  in  1833,  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  'Beowulf,'  in 
1834,  and  issued  a  pamphlet  on  (he  'History  of 
the  English  Language,  First  or  Anglo-Saxon 
Period.'  He  edited  in  seven  octavo  volumes, 
for  the  English  Historical  Society,  a  collection 
of  ail  the  known  charters  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  under  the  title  of  'Codex  Diplomaficus 
.^vi  Saxonici,'  and  in  1849  appeared  his  most 
valuable  and  best-known  work,  'The  Saxons  in 
England.'  Kemble  was  for  many  years  editor 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Review,  and  in  1840 
succeeded  his  father,  Charles .  Kemble  (q.v.), 
as  censor  of  plays,  which  oiTice  he  occupied  till 
liis  death. 

KBMBLB,  JohB  Philip,  English  trage- 
dian, eldest  son  of  Rojfer  Kemble  (q.v.)  r  b. 
Prescott,  Lancashire,  1  Feb.  I7S7 ;  d.  Lausanne, 
Switzeriand,  26  Feb.  1823.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  of  Sedgley  Park. 
Staffordshire,  and  the  College  of  Douai,  France, 
where  he  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
ficiency in  elocution.  On  his  return  to  EnKland 
he  entered  immediately  upon  the  profession  of 
an  actor  and  stppeared  for  the  first  time  in  Lon- 
don at  Drury  Lane,  30  Sept.  1783,  in  the  part  of 
Hamlet  and  was  received  with  great  applause. 
It  was  not.  however,  till  1788  that  he  tDok  a 
decided  lead  in  tragedy.  He  afterward  ob- 
tained the  management  of  Drury  Lane  Htcatre. 
where  bb  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons  (q.v.),  was  the 


teading  actress,  in  1704  be  brougbt  out  a  mu- 
sical entertainment  of  his  ovm,  entitled  'Lodo- 
iska,'  which  had  a  great  run.  In  1802  he  be- 
came manager  of  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
where  he  continued  his  career  with  great  suc- 
cess till  the  destruction  of  the  theatre  by  fire  in 
1S08.  In  the  autumn  of  1809  the  new  edifice 
which  had  been  constructed  opened  v/ith  an  in> 
crease  of  prices,  which,  with  certain  obnoxious 
arrangements  in  regard  to  the  private  boxes, 
created  for  a  series  of  nights  the  disturbances 
known  by  the  name  of  the  O.  P.  riots.  Kemble 
from  the  stage  23  June  1817.     As  an 


ferently  appredaled,  but  by  all  he  was  regarded 
as  a  highly  gifted  actor,  and  the  impressions 
made  in  characters  more  immediately  adapted 
to  his  style  of  excellence,  such  as  Cato,  Corio- 
lanus,  Hamlet,  John,  Jaques,  Penruddock,  was 
very  great.  Consult  Boaden,  'Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  John  Philip  Kemble'   (1825). 

KEHBLS,  Marie  Thfirise  dc  Camp,  an 
EngHsh  actress:  b.  Vienna,  Austria,  1774;  d 
1838.  Her  parents  and  several  of  her  ancestors 
had  been  actors ;  and  white  stilt  a  child  she 
was  taken  to  England  by  her  parents,  who 
had  foiuid  an  engagement  there.  She  early 
appeared  on  the  English  stage;  and  in  1806 
she  married  Charles  Kemble  (q.v.)  with 
whom  she  continued  to  appear  on  the  stage  foe 
the  next  13  years.  She  understood  the  technic 
of  the  stage  well  and  wrote  several  plays  wtuch 
were  popular  in  their  d^.  These  were  of  a 
fragmentary  diaracier.  Her  daughter,  Fanny 
Kemble  (q.v.),  inherited  her  dramatic  ability 
as  actor  and  writer. 

KBHBLE,  Roger,  English  actor  and  the- 
atrical manager:  b,  Hereford,  1  March  1721;  d. 
6  Dec.  1802.  Jc^n  Philip  Kemble  (q.v.)  and 
Mrs.  Siddons  (q.v.)  were  his  children.  He 
organized  In  1753  a  traveling  company  in  which 
many  members  of  his  family  appeared.  In 
1788  he  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  as  Falstaff 
and  the  Miller  in  'The  Mtller  of  Mansfield,' 
when,  although  rated  as  a  mediocre  actor,  he 
is  said  to  have  played  "with  very  superior 
effect.* 

KSHBLB  PLAYS,  a  collection  of  Eng- 
lish dramas  made  by  the  English  actor  John 
Pliilip  Kemble  (q.v,).  This  collection,  which 
includes  many  original  manuscripts  of  earl^ 
English  dramatic  works,  amon^  them  first  edi- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  plays,  is  now  in  the 
library  of  Devonshire  House,  London. 

KBM^HY,  ke'ma-ny,  Zugmond,  Babon, 
Hungarian  uo  veils  t,  essayist  and  political 
writer:  b.  Magj'ar-Kapud,  Transylvania  1816; 
d.  1875.  He  combined  newspaper  work  with 
bis  serious  literary  efforts  and  played  politics 
on  the  side,  being  editor  ot  Pesli  Hirlap  and 
Pesti  Napld  and  deputy  to  the  National  As- 
senfbly.  Among  his  novels,  wliich  are  gener- 
ally long  and  of  a  semi-historical  semi-psycho- 
logical cliaracter,  are  'Gyulai  Pal'  (5  vols., 
1846J:  'Ferj  cs  no  (1852);  'Sziv  6rvenyei> 
(1854);  'Az  ozvegy  es  leanya'  (1856);  "Zord 
ido'  (1859).  A  collection  of  his  essays,  under 
the  title  of  "Studies.*  appeared  in  English. 

KEMEYS,  EdwKrd,  American  sculptor:  b. 
Savaunab.  Ga.,  31  Jan.  l&M ;  d.  11  Msy  1907. 
He  was  educated  in  New  York  and  lerred  ia 
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tbe  Civil  War  2s  captain  in  the  ardllery.  He 
resigned  in  1866  and  went  west,  where  he  saw 
something  of  Indian  life,  and  became  familiar 
with  the  habits  and  forms  of  big  game.  He 
rrtumed  to  New  York  and  worked  as  a  civil 
engineer  in  the  laying  out  of  Central  Park, 
but  did  not  choose  the  profession  of  art  until 
1S70,  when  he  resolved  to  become  a  sculptor. 
He  went  abroad  in  1877  and  hrs  exhibits  in 
Paris  and  London  attracted  attention,  especially 
his  'Fi^t  between  a  Buffalo  and  Wolves'  in 
(he  Salon  of  1878.  He  made  American  wild 
animals  his  specialty.  He  was  in  short  die 
American  Barye:  his  'Panther  and  Deer,'  his 
'Coyote  and  Raven,'  are  noteworthy  for  iheir 
fidelity  to  nature  and  life-like  expression,  and 
he  was  also  remarkably  successful  in  his  figures 
of  the  North  American  Indian. 

KBMMBRER,  Edwin  Wilter,  American 
educator  and  writer  on  economics ;  b,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  1875.  Graduated  from  Cornell  University 
in  1903,  he  became  instrtictor  in  economics  at 
Perdue  University  (1901-03),  assistant  profes- 
sor ai  Cornell  of  political  economy  and  later 
professor  of  economics  and  finance  (1906-12), 
professor  of  economics  and  finance  at  Prince- 
ton (1912-17).  In  1903  he  was  financial  ad- 
viser to  the  United  States  Philippine  Commis- 
sion and  for  the  following  three  years  was 
chief  of  the  current  division  of  uie  Philip- 
pine Islands ;  and  special  commissioner 
to  Egypt  from  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment (1W6)  and  financial  adviser  to  the  Mexi- 
can government.  He  has  been  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  economic  publications  of  various 
kinds  and  edited  the  American  Eeonotuic  Re- 
view  (1911-14).  His  numerous  pubtistaed 
works  are  all  on  economic  subjects,  most  of 
them  in  connection  with  the  special  work  in 
which  he  has  been  interested  either  as  noiver- 
slty  professor  or  government  adviser  on  eco- 
nomic Eubieets.  Ainong  his  latest  works  are 
'Modern  Currency  Hefortnj>  (1516)  ;  and  'The 
United  States  Postal  Savings  System'  (1917). 
KEHNITZ,  or  CHEHHITZ.  See  CmM- 
nrrz,  Mabtiw. 

KEMP,  Jamea  Pnnnan,  American  edaca- 
lor  and  geoFogist:  b.  New  York  city,  1859. 
Graduated  from  Columbia  School  of  Mines  iii 
IfB4,  he  became  assistant  professor  of  geoloi^ 
there  in  l891  and  professor  in  1892.  In  addi' 
lion  to  his  university  work  he  has  acted  as 
United  States  Redopst  and  set^ed  in  the  same 
capacity  for  the  State  of  New  York.  He  has 
also  been  lecturer  on  his  special  subjects  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  McGill  University,  Canada, 
from  all  of  which  institutions  he  has  received 
honorary  degrees.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  New  Yoiic  Academy  of  Science  and  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
Amonghispublished  works  are  'Ore  Deposits  o£ 
the  United  States  and  Canada'  (1893  and  1900), 
and  'Handbook  of  Rocks'  (1896  and  1911). 

KEHPE,  Charles  Earner,  En^ish  artiet 
in  stained  riass:  b.  Ovingdeane,  Sussex,  29  June 
1837;  d.  30  May  I9OT.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Rugby,  and  was  jifraduated  at  Ox- 
ford University.  His  principal  works  were  in 
stained  glass  of  the  13th  century  style  in  \4ich 
were  color,  drawing  and  expression  of  a 
unique  excdience.  He  was  distinctly  a  religious 
painter,  who  cfaoM  as  his  metfium  ths  most 


difficuh  and  intractable  of  suterials,  and 
achieved  supreme  artistic  and  devotional  suc- 
cess. His  principal  production  in  this  conntiv 
is  the  remarkable  Jesse  window  in  the  diurcn 
of  the  Advent,  Boston,  which  bears  compariaoa 
with  the  more  famous  Jesse  window  of  Troyei, 
France.  He  designed  and  executed  many  fine 
windows-  for  the  cathedrals  of  Lichfield  and 
Durham.  'The  Jane  Austen*  window  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral  was  one  of  his  later  creation*. 

KEMPS,  John,  En)^ish  cardinal,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor:  b.  about  1380; 
d-  22  March  1454.  He  received  his  education 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford;  took  up  the  practice 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  was  an  assessor  at  Old- 
castle's  trial  and  became  dean  of  the  Court  of 
Arches  in  14)5,  Soon  afterward  he  was  at- 
tracted to  the  service  of  the  king,  by  whom  he 
was  given  a  place  in  the  government  of  Nor- 
mandy, Later  Kempe  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy;  and  in  1419  was 
chosen  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  was  consecrated 
at  Rouen  in  the  same  year.  He  was  translated 
to  Chichester  early  in  1421  and  after  a  few 
months  to  London.  In  1426  Kempe  was  mad« 
chancellor  and  in  [he  same  year  became  arch- 
bishop of  York.  He  remained  in  the  office  of 
chancellor  until  1432  and  succeeded  in  k^^ng 
a  close  restraint  on  Humphrey  of  Gloucester. 
To  placate  the  latter  Kempe's  resigriation  was 
brought  about  in  1432,  He  was  still  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  coimcil  and  in  1435 
was  sent  to  the  Congress  of  Arras  and  in  1433 
to  that  at  Calais.  Kempe  was  created  cartUnal 
in  1439  and  for  a  time  remained  aloof  from 
politics.  In  1450  Kempe  for  the  second  time 
became  chancellor,  being  the  most  acceptable 
candidate  to  the  opposing  parties.  He  dealt' 
firmly  with  Cade's  rebellion  and  vigorously 
upheld  the  royal  authority.  In  1452  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

KEHPEHEBR,  Pete-  dc  See  CutruxA^ 
PsntD. 

KEHPSR,  James  Lawson,  American  sol- 
dier and  politician:  b.  Madison  County,  Va.,  11 
June  1823;  d.  Orange  Countv,  Va.,  7  April 
1895.      Graduated    from    Washington    College 

aexington,  Va.)  in  1842,  he  studied  law  at 
arlestown  (Va.),  served  in  the  Mexican  War 
as  captain  of  volunteers,  and  for  10  years  was 
a  representative  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  dur- 
ing two  of  which  he  was  speaker  of  the  house. 
In  1861  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  7th  Vir- 
ginia, C.  S,  A.;  m  1862  fought  at  Fair  Oaks 
(31  May-1  June),  where  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general;  and  later  also  at  Frayser's 
Farm  (30  June),  South  Mountain  (14  Septem- 
ber), Antietam  (16-17  September),  and  Freder- 
icksburg (13  DccEnAer  J .  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  Gettysburg,  was  subsequently  de* 
tailed  to  command  the  forces  in  and  about  Rich- 
mond, and  1  March  1864  was  promoted  major- 
Sneral,  After  the  war  he  practised  law  in 
adison  County,  was  Democratic  governor  of 
the  State  in  1874-78  and  at  the  close  of  his  term 
became  a  planter  in  Orange  County.  He  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  messages  to  the  State 
legislature  (1876). 

KEMPER.  Senbcn,  American  soldier:  h. 
Fauquier  County,  Va..  1770;  d.  Natchei.  Miss., 
10  Oct.  1826  He  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1800, 
and  snbsequcntly  removed  with  two  of  hia 
hrothers  to  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  wlim  . 
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diey  wen  leaders  in  the  movement  to  rid  West 
Florida  of  Spanish  rule.  The  Spaoish  authori- 
ties caused  the  Kempers  to  be  Iddnapped,  but 
diey  were  rcEcned  by  the  commander  of  ttie 
Atnerican  fort  at  Point  Conpee.  The  Kempera 
pursued  with  great  ferocity  all  who  were  eiw 
^»Bed  in  this  nrone  upon  tfiem.  and  Reuben  de- 
voted himself  to  the  taslcof  driving  the  Span- 
iards fitim  the  American  continent.  He  was 
eoKagied  in  an  attempt  to  capture  Mobile,  whidi 
failed:  and  on  the  fitting  out  of  the  formidable 
expedition  of  Gutierrez  and  Toledo,  in  1812, 
against  ihe  Spanish  authority  in  Mexico,  was 
assigned  the  rank  of  major,  and  afterward 
chosen  colonel  gf  the  force,  which  co-operated 
with  the  Mexican  insurgents.  The  expedition 
advanced  into  Texas,  fought  several  fajoody  bat- 
tles, in  which  Kemper  and  his  Americans  per- 
formed extraordinaiy  fca.ts  of  valor,  and  won 
brilliant  victories,  Kemper  was  subseauently 
engME^  uader  General  Jackson  in  the  defense 
of  New  Orleans,  and  added  greatly  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a  soldier  by  his  activity  and  efliciency. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  became  a 
tilanter  in  Mississippi 

KEHPFP,  Looifl,  American  rear-admiral: 
b.  Belleville,  111,,  U  Oct.  1841.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 
1861  and  served  with  distinction  throughout  the 
Civi!  War.  He  was  promoted  captain  in  1891 
and  became  rear-admiral  in  1899.  When  the 
Boxer  troubles  began  in  China  in  1900  he  was 

S laced  in  command  of  the  United  States  naval 
orces  in  Chinese  waters.  On  29  May  he  sent 
108  marines  ashore,  who  co-operated  with  die 
men  landed  from  the  other  foreign  warships 
in  the  haifcor  at  Taku.  When  on  16  June  the 
senior  naval  officers  of  the  other  foreign  nations 
drew  up  and  signed  a  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Taku  forts  Rear-Admiral  Kempff  de- 
clined on  the  ground  that  as  long  as  the  Chinese 
Imperial  audiorittcs  placed  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  going  to  me  assistance  of  his  conn- 
tiymen  he  had  no  just  ground  to  covmiit  an  act 
Oi  war  against  a  country  with  which  bis  own 
was  at  peace.  During  the  subsequent  bom- 
bardment the  United  States  ship  Monocracy, 
which  was  some  distance  up  the  river  above 


ofKcial!^     established      Rear-Admiral      Kempff 

S'oined  in  with  forces  at  hand  for  protection  of 
ife  and  property  of  Americans.  For  the  judg- 
ment displayed  on  that  occasion  a  joint  resolu- 
tion was  pending  in  the  S7ih  Congress  confer- 
tiaf  on  him  the  thanks  of  Congress.  He  was 
retired  from  active  service  in  October  1903. 

KEMFIS,  Thomas  i,  German  mystic  and 
devotional  writer:  b.  Kempen,  near  Cologne, 
1380;  d  Mount  Saint  Agnes,  near  Zwollc, 
Netherlands,  26  Tulv  1471.  His  real  name  was 
Hamerken  or  Hammerlein.  He  was  educated 
at  Devenler  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Lite,  a  religious  order  of  men  who  passed  a 
contemplative  existence  in  transcritnng  manu- 
scripts, compiling  and  writing  religious  books 
of  various  sorts,  and  religious  exercises.  In 
1399  he  entered  the  monasteiy  of  Mount  Saint 
A^es,  near  Zwolle,  of  which  his  brother  was 
pnor.  took  the  monastic  vows  in  1406,  was 
ordained  priest  six  years  afterward  and  in  1425 
was  elected  sub-prior.  He  excelled  as  a  copyist, 
aad  delighted  to  transcribe  tibe  ScrifKiires,  the 


Church  fathers  and  works  of  ascetic  piety,  white 
the  fame  of  his  eloquence  and  zeal  was  widely 
extended.  He  owes  his  present  renown  to  tot 
treatise  'De  Imitatione  Chri6ti.>  wtiicb  has  been 
translated  into  eveiv  language  in  Christencknn; 
Over  2,000  edrtions  nave  appeared.  It  has  beoi 
wrongly  but  somewhat  naturally  attributed  to 
the  renowned  theologian  Gerson,  chanodlor  of 
tbe  University  of  Paris,  and  the  question  waa 
debated  with  a  view  to  national  honor  and  the 
interests  of  occlesiastical  orders.  The  evidence 
iki  favor  of  the  authorship  of  i  Kempis  is  over- 
whelming. Three  writers  nearly  his  contem- 
poraries  metition  him  as  the.autKor.  Moreover 
several  copies  written  in  his  own  hand  are  ex- 
tant, and  in  one  ancient  copy  he  is  expressly 
named  as  the  author.  Both  the  literary  style 
and  the  tone  of  refined  piety  which  characteriie 
this  work  iie,  aUo  distinguishiiw  features  of 
other  devotional  works  of  which  he  is  certainly 
the  author.  The  first  English  translation  of 
the  'Imitatione'  was  made  by  W.  Atlrinson  and 
Princess  Margaret,  mother  of  King  Henry  VU, 
and  was  published  is  London  in  1502.  (See 
Imitation  of  Chbist).  Consult  Bahring,  B^ 
'Thomas  von  Kempcn,  der  Prediger  dcr  Nach- 
folge  Chrisli'  CLeipasT  18?2)  ;  Cruise,  T„ 
'Tbomas  i.  Kempis'  (London  1887);  Kettlc- 
well,  S.,  'Thomas  k  Kempis  and  the  Brothers 
of  the  Common  Ufe'  (London  1834)  ;  Wheat- 
ley.  L.  A.,  'Story  of  the  Imilalion  of  Christ' 
(London  1891)  ;  Wolfsgruber,  'Giovanni  Ger- 
son, sein  Leben  und  sein  Werk  De  Imitatione 
aristi'  (1880);  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia 
of  Religious  Knowledge  (New  York  1910). 

KEMPT,  Sdl  JwDbB,  British  soldier  and 
administrator;  b.  1764;  d.  1854.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1783,  and  saw  service  in  Holland,  in 
Egypt,  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Peninsula 
and  was  wotmded  at  Badajo^,  and  was  in  corn* 
mand  of  a  division  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Water- 
loo. He  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  I82l>-%  and  govemor-in-chief  of 
Canada  1828-30. 


by  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.    Old  and  n 
Kempten  were  united  in  1803  to  form  one  cor- 
poration.   The    town    contains   the   usual   pic- 
turesque buildiws  of  a  Bavarian  dty  of  its 


age.  .  Kempten  is  quite  a  commercial 
ana  manufacturing  place  ajid  possesses  fac- 
tories  for  the  produce   of   machinery,  cotton 


goods,  mathematical  and  other  inatrumeDts, 
matches,  paper,  wooden «va re,  cheese,  thread, 
hosiery,  powder  and  firearms.    Pop.  25,000. 

KEN,  or  KENN,  Themaa,  English  bishop 
and  hymnologist:  b.  Great  or  Little  Berkham- 
stead,  Hertfordshire,  July  1637;  d.  Longlcat, 
Wiltshire,  19  March  1711.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  School,  graduated  frotn  New 
College,  Oxford  and  became  successively  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  Bishop  Moriey  (166S)  ; 
rector  of  Brightstone,  Isle  of  Wig*'  (1667) ; 
and  prebend  of  Winchester  (1669).  He  spent 
five  years  traveUng  on  the  Continent  wifh  hie 
nephew,  the  younger  Izaak  Walton,  living  piin- 
cipally  at  Rome  (1675-80),  and  accompanied 
Mary.  Princess  of  Oran^t  lo  Holland,  as  do- 
mestic chaplain.  In  1660  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.  attended  him  in  his  last 
illness,  and  was  nominated  by  him  to  the 
faiahopric  of  Bath  aad  WeUa  (16S4).    H«  mf- 
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fered  deprivatioti  widt  otlfer  naA-jnroM  (^.v.) 
on   the   accession   of   William   of   Orange,   for 

mBintaimng  allegiance  to  James  11  (1691).  He 
was  one  of  the  lights  of  the  Eo^isfa  Church 
in  one  of  the  (brkest  periods  of  En^ish  social 
lif^  and  by  Jiis  zeal  and  devotion  did  much  to 
maiolain  the  standard  of  Christian  conduct,  hie 
personal  example  of  goodness  being  backed  by 
learning,  taste  and  breadth  of  Gympathy.  Hi& 
theological  and  devotional  writings  are  princi- 
pally valuable  for  the  personalis  with  which 
they  are  connected,  but  his  famous  'Doxology,' 
as  well  as  the  'Uoming  Hvbul'  be^nning  wtth 
■Awake,  my  soul,"  and  the  'Evening  Hymn' 
have  won  him  imperishable  fame  as  a  guide  and 
inspirer  of  Christian  devotion.  Consult  'Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography'  (Vol.  XXX, 
London  1892)  ;  Plumptre,  Dean,  <Li!e  of  Bishop 
Ken>  (London  1890). 

KBNA,  ken'a,  KBrfEH,  GBNEH,  capital 
of  an  Egyptian  province  of  same  name  on  the 
Nile,    See  Keneh. 

KENAI,  kS-ni',  a  peninsula  in  the  souths 
em  part  of  Alaska,  with  Prince  William  Sound 
on  the  east.  Gulf  of  Alaslra  east  and  sou^  and 
Cook  Inlet  on  the  west.  It  is  about  160  miles 
loiw  and  110  miles  across  the  widest  part. 
It  has  good  harbors,  valoable  coal  fields,  and 
some  gold  has  been  discovered 

KENDAL,  Hargaret  Bnmton  RobertBon 
(Gkimston),  English  actress :  b.  Great  Grimsby, 
15  March  1849.  She  was  a  sister  of  T.  W.  Rob- 
ertson, the  dramatist  (q.v.) ;  was  known  on  the 
stage  as  'Madge  Robebtson'  and  appeared  in 
London  as  Ophelia  in  1865.  She  soon  gained  a 
reputation  as  an  talented  actress  in  hi^  comedy. 
On  her  marriage  to  W,  H.  Grjmston  (q.v.)  in 
1869  she  assumed  with  hint  the  stage  name  of 


Shakespearean  and  Old  English  comedy  re- 
vivals. Later  from  1879-89  thar  were  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  (afterward  Sir)  Jobn  Hare. 
They  made  several  phenomenally  successful 
tours  in  the  Untied  States  and  Canada  from 
1889,  and  retired  from  the  stage  in  1908. 

KBNDAL,  William  Hnter  (Wiujau 
HuNTBS  (^ihetoh).  English  actor;  b.  London, 
16  Dec.  1843;  d.  7  Nov.  1917.  After  his  mar- 
riage to  Madge  RcAertson  (see  Kenhai,  H,  B. 
R.)  in  1869.  he  flayed  leading  parts  with  her. 
He  commenced  his  career  on  Qie  stage  at  Glas- 
gow in  1862.  where  he  remained  till  1866,  sup- 
portins  lucfa  stars  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Kean,  Helen  Faucit,  G.  O.  Brooks,  etc.;  made 
his  first  appearance  in  London  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  in  1866,  in  <A  E>angeraus 
Prienil'  played  there  such  parts  as  Charles  Sur- 
face, (taptain  Absolute,  Romeo,  Orlando,  Pyg- 
malion, and  in  1879-88  was  lessee  and  manager 
with  John  Hare  of  the  Saint  James  Theatre, 
where  were  produced  'The  Queen's  ShiUing'  i 
*The  Squire';  *  Impulse  > ;  'The  Ironmaster' - 
'A  Scrap  of  Paper':  'Lady  of  Lyons',  and 
'As  Yon  Like  It'  He  toured  with  Mrs.  Ken- 
dal in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1889-95. 

KBNDAL,  KIRBY  KBNDAL,  a  town 
and  municipal  borough  in  Westmoreland,  Eng- 
land. It  dates  back  to  1576  as  an  incorporated 
town.  It  is  a  noted  centre  of  the  woolen 
trade;  and  the  woolen  cloths  manufactured 
there  are  known  as  *ki»dol5.*  In  Kendal  are 
also    produced     excdlent    'corpMs,     cottons. 


worsted  dtoddi^,  doe^ns,  tweeds,  tinSey-' 
woolseys  and  linmgs  of  various  kinds  (especially 
those  lor  coats),  machinery,  gunpowoer,  shoes, 
leather,  paper,  combs  and  cards.    Fop.  14.000. 

KENDALL,  AmoB,  American  journalist 
and  statesman:  b.  Dunstable,  Mass.,  16  Aug. 
1789;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  II  Nov.  1869.  He 
was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1611.  studied 
law  at  Groton,  Mass.,  in  1811—14,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  in  1814,  was  post- 
master and  editor  of  the  Fatriot  at  t>eorgetown, 
Ky.,  in  1815-16,  and  in  1816-29  coetUtor  and 
part  owner  of  the  Argtu  of  Western  America  at 
Frankfort  In  1829  he  was  appointed  fourth 
auditor  of  the  United  States  treasury,  and  durr 
ing  the  Jackson  administration  he  was  extremely 
influentiaL  He  aided  in  the  formation  of  the 
President's  anti-bank  policy  (see  Jacksoh,  An- 
drew), was  a  special  treasury  agent  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  State  banks,  and  is  thought  to 
have  written  several  of  Jackson's  state  papers. 
Appointed  Postmaster- General  by  Jackson  in 
1835,  he  was  retained  by  Van  Buren,  but  in 
1840  resigned  because  of  ill  health.  He  cleared 
the  Post-Ofiice  Department  of  debt,  and  intro- 
duced ntmierous  reforms.  He  established  Ken- 
dall's Expositor,  bi-weeldy,  in  1841,  and  the. 
Union  Democrat,  weekly,  in  1842,  but  both  joui^ 
nals  shortly  ceased  publication.  In  1845  he  be- 
came associated  with  S.  F.  B.  Morse  (q.v.)  in 
the  ownership  and  management  of  the  Morse 
electric  telegraph  patents,  and  by  his  able  direc- 
tion ensured  their  commercial  success  and  a  for- 
ttme  for  himself.  He  gave  largely  in  Washing- 
ton for  philanthropic  purposes.  Though  calling 
himself  a  JatJcson  Democrat,  he  strongly  op- 
posed  secession.  He  wrote  an  incomplete  'Life 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  Private,  Military,  and  Civil' 
(1843)  [  'Full  Exposure  of  Dr.  C  T.  Jackson's 
Pretensions  to  the  Invention  of  the  Electro- 
magnetic Telegraph*  (1867),  and  an  'Autobi' 
ogruphy*  (posOiumouslypubhshed,  1872). 

KBNDALL,  George  WUkins,  American 
journalist:  b.  Amherst  (now  Mount  Vernon), 
N.  H.,  1809;  d.  Oak  Springs,  Tex.,  22  Oct,  1867. 
Settling  in  New  Orleans  in  1835,  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  in 
1837  which  became  under  his  direction  one  of 
the  leading  journals  of  the  South.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  war  correspondents,  seeking  most 
of  the  fighting  in  Mexico  during  the  Mexican 
War  as  his  paper's  representatiTe  with  the 
United  States  army  of  occupation  under  Gen- 
eral Scott.  He  wrote  'Narrative  of  the  Texan 
Santa  Fe  Expedition'  (2  vols..  New  York 
1844),  an  expedition  in  which  he  took  part; 
and  'The  War  Between  the  United  Stales  and 
Mexico*  (New  York  1851).  Consult  Bullard, 
F.  L.,  "Famous  War  Correspondents'  (Boston 
1914). 

KENDALL,  Heniy  Clarence,  Australian 
poet:  b.  UlladuUa  district,  New  South  Wales, 
18  April  1841 ;  d.  Redfem,  near  Sydney,  1  Auj;. 
1882.  He  became  a  lawyer's  clerk  at  Sydney  in 
1860,  in  1863  a  clerk  in  the  Lands  Department  of 
the  New  South  Wales  public  service;  later  was 
in  the  colonial  secretary's  office ;  in  1869-73  was 
active  as  a  journalist  at  Melbourne;  and  for 
some  time  previous  to  his  death  was  an  inspec- 
tor of  forests.  His  chief  volumes  are  'Poema 
and  Songs'  (Sydney  1862) ;  'Leaves  from 
Australian  Forests'  (Melbourne  1869),  and 
'Songs  from  the  Mountains'  (Sydney  1880)^ Ha 
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has  been  called  the  *pbet  of  the  bush*  becanse  oi 
hii  skilfiil  delineatitin  of  the  character  of  Aus- 
tralian landscape.  In  1886  appeared  a  collocted 
edition  of  his  verse,  with  a  memoir.  Consult 
Martin,  A.  P.,  'Concerning  Aiisiralian  Poets' 
(in  Sladen,  D.  B.  W.,  ed.,  'Australian  Poetj. 
1788~1888>.  London  1888) ;  Rowland,  P.  F,  »The 
Literature  of  the  Australian  Common  wealth* 
(in  Nineteenth  Century,  Vol.  LI,  p.  657,  London 
1902)  ;  Sladen.  D.  B.  W.,  <A  Stody  of  Henry 
Kendall  as  a  Bush  Poet'  (in  id.,  ed.,  'Australian 
Ballads  and  Rhymes,'  London  1888). 

KENDALL,  WUHam  Mitchell,  American 
architect :  b.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  18S6.  After 
an  extended  course  in  architecture  at  home  and 
in  Italy  and  France,  he  returned  to  New  York 
city.  He  has  taken  part  in  the  designing  of 
many  important  edifices,  among  them  the  post- 
office,  municipal  building,  Aven"  Library  fCo- 
lumliia  University),  School  of  Journatism  (Co- 
himbia  University)  all  in  New  York  Ci\y.  He 
has  also  extended  his  work  to  Qiicagoandother 
American  cities. 

KENDALL,  William  Sergetnt,  Aniericaa 
painter  and  sculptor:  b.  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y., 
20  JaD.  1869,  He  bema  as  a  member  of  the  An 
Students'   League  of   New  York,   and   subse- 

Juenily  was  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Eakins  of 
hiladelphia.  He  went  to  France  and  attended 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Ajis,  and  also  studied 
under  Olivier  Menon.  He  is  equally  successful 
in  figure,  portrait  and  landscape,  and  in  leoent 
years  also  nss  taken  up  sculpture  with  consider' 
kbie  success.  His  best  work,  however,  is  to  be 
found  amongst  his  many  chamung  portraits  of 
children.  He  has  received  many  honors — 
amongst  which  were  gold  medals  at  Saint  Louis 
(1904)  and  San  Francisco  (1915)  and  member- 
ship  in  tiie  National  Academy  since  1905  —  and 
in  many  domestic  and  foreign  art  associations  — 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  merit  as  a  fine  color- 
ist  and  powerful  draftsman..  One  of  'his  best 
IHCtures  IS  'The  End  of  the  Day,'  in  which  ten- 
der sentiment  is  united  with  workmanship  of 
excellence.  It  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  may  also  be  seen  'An 
Interlude.'  Other  well-known  paintings  from 
his  brush  are  'Psyche'  and  'The  Seer,'  both 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Nev/  York; 
'Beatrice,'  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Phil- 
adelphia; 'Narcissa,'  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington,  D.  C;  'CrossUghts,'  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Art  Detroit,  Mich.;  'Intermezzo,'  in 
Se  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence. 
.  I.  Since  1913  he  has  been  director  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  William  Leffingwell, 
professor  of  painting  and  design  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven.  Conn.,  where  he  makes  his 
home.  Consult  Caffin,  C.  H.,  'The  Art  of  Ser- 
geant Kendall'  (in  Harper's  ifotUhly  Magasine, 
Vol.  CXVn.  p.  568,  New  York  1908);  Mather, 
F.  J.,  jr.  'Kendall  Painter  of  Chilciren'  (in 
Arts  and  Decoration,  Vol.  I,  p.  IS,  New  York 
1910). 

KENDALLVILLB,  a  city  situated  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  railways,  about  25  miles 
north  of  Fort  Wayne,  in  Noble  County,  Ind.  It 
is  finite  a  manufacturing  town,  producing  flour, 
lumber.  refiigeTators,  iron  products,  punps, 
heaters,  tiles,  bricks  and  numerous  novelties^. 
Pop.  $J00Ol 


MOUNTAIN 

KEMDfilGK,  .Haaha  CUifc.  American 
Baptist  clerc^man'and  scholar:  b.  Poultney,  Vt., 
7  Dec  1809;  d.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  21  OcL  1895. 
He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College,  Clin- 
ton. N.  Y.,  in  1831,  and  was  professor  of  Greek 
at  Madison  (now  Colgate)  University.  Hamil- 
ton, N.  Y.,  1831-50;  and  held  a  similar  post  in 
the  UniT<ersity  of  Rochester  from  1850.  Besides 
translations  and  several  textbooks,  and  revising 
and  editing  Olshausen's  'Old  Testament  Com- 
mentary' and  Meyer's  'Commentary  on  John,* 
he  published  *Oor  Poetical  Favorites'  (1880); 
•The  Moral  Conflict  of  Humanity'  (18SH) ; 
etc.  He  was  one  of  the  American  conuaittee  of 
New  Testament  revisers. 


the  Revolution  he  sailed  a  privateer,  and  in  1787, 
while  in  coounand  of  the  Columbia  and  the 
Washington,  explored  the  northwestern  caast  of 
America  and  various  Pacific  islands.  In  1791 
he  voyaged  to  the  South  Seas,  and  established 
the  Chinese  Trade  in  sandalwood,  which  for  a 
long  lime  he  successfully  carried  on.  He  was 
among  the  earliest  American  sailors  t»  attempt 
Toyages  for  discovery. 

KBNEA^Y,  kE-nell,  Edward  Vauj)^ 
Hyde,  Irish  poet,,writer  and  barrisMr:  b.  Cork, 
1819;  d.  1^.  H.e  became  sooiewbai  noted  for 
his  prominent  connection  with  .the  defense  of 
Orton,  the  claimant  in  the  Tichborne  Case,  and 
of  the  two  Fenians,  Casey  and  Burke  (1867). 
His  conduct  in  both  cases  was  con^dered  so 
unprofessional  that  he  was  disbenched,  later 
on  ^y  Grays  Inn  and  expelled  from  the  Oxford 
circuit.  Among  his  publications  are  'The  Tich- 
bome  Case' ;  'Brallaghan''  (1845)  ;  '(Joethe.  A 
New  Pantomime'  (18S0)  ;  'Poems'  (18641; 
'Enoch,  the  Second  Messenger  of  God'  (1872) ; 
Additional  poems  (1875-79)., 

KENEH,  OENBH,  or  KBNA,  ken'e.  capi- 
tal of  the  Egyptian  province  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Nile 'about  IS  mites 
north  of  Thebes  and  is  a  place  of  about  30,000, 
frequented  by  pilgrims  Cfarotlghoul  the  year 
from. the  intenoT  bf  Africa,  and  by  tottfists 
from  down  the  riva  and  ifrom  various  parts  of 
Egy»t.  The  Nile  steamers  have  a  station  at 
Keneh  and  the  Nile  Valley  Railroad  has  a  station 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  towa 
Keneh  produces  sugar  and  has  some  native 
manufactories,  among  them  distinctive  pottery. 

KENESAW  (ken-S-s4)  MOUNTAIN,  a 
mountain  in  Georgia  25  miles  northwest  of  At- 
lanta. It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  in 
the  Civil  War  between  the  Union  troops  under 
Sherman  and  the  Confederates  under  Johnston. 

KENESAW  MOUNTAIN  Battle  of.  On 
the  night  of  18  June  1864,  Gen.  J;  E.  Johnston 
fell  back  before  General  Sherman's  persistent 
advance  and  tocJc  a  new  line  with  Kenesaw 
Mountain  as  its  salient,  his  right  wing  thrown 
back  so  as  to  covtr  Marietta,  and  his  left  cover- 
ing the  railroad  back  to  the  Chattahoochee. 
Sherman  worked  tcv  the  rinht;  threatening  the 
railroad,  and  was  attacked  by  Hood's  corps  at 
Kolb's  Farm  (<j.v.),  22  June.  After  much  sWdy 
of  the  ground,  Sherman  concluded  that  he  bad 
no  alternative  but  to  assault  Johnstc^'s  line  at 
turn  bis  position.  Either  course  had  its  difficul- 
ties and  daj^era,  but  a»  the  ^nenyand  his  owa 
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officers  had  settled  down  to  the  conviction  that 
be  woQld  not  assault  fortified  fines,  but  -wouM 
execute  flanking  movements  only,  he  considered 
that  a  successful  assault  would  have  a  good 
moral  effect  and  show  that  he  could  move 
against  an  enemy  behind  breastworks ;  so  he 
rtsolvcd  to  attack  the  left  centr?  of  Johnstoii's 
position,  and  orders  were  given  on  the  24th'th&'t 
on  the  Z7th  McPherson  should  assault  near 
Little  Kencsaw  and  that  Thomas  should  assauH 
about  a  mile  further  south.  Kenesaw  was 
strongly  intrenched  and  held  by  Loririg's  and 
Hardee's  corps,  Loring  on  the  right,  opposite 
MePherson,  Hardee,  on  the  left,  opposite 
Thomas.  About  9  a.m.  of  the  27th  the  troops  . 
moved  to  the  assault,  and  all  along  the  lines  for 
10  mifes  a  furious  fire  of  artrflery  and  ronsketry 
was  kept  up.  A  part  of  Logan's  Fifteenth  corps, 
formed  in  two  lines,  fought  its  way  up  the  slope 
of  Little  Kenesaw.  carried  the  Confederate 
skirmish-pits,  and  tried  to  go  fnrther,  but  was 
checked  by  the  rou^  nature  of  the  erotind  and 
the  fire  of  artilfcry  and  mu^try  delivered  at 
short  ran^e  from  behind  breastworks.  Logan's 
assault  failed,  with  a  loss  of  600  men,  and  hb 
troops  were  withdrawn  to  the  captured  skirnlish- 
pits.  About  a  mile  to  the  right  Thomas  as- 
taulted  with  Newton's  and  Davis'  divisions.  The 
troops  charged  up  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
drove  in  the  skirmish  line  atul  readttd  the  Main 
world,  but  were  unable  to  carrry  Ihem  unda 
the  heavy  &re  af  oanisfer  and  musketiy  at  Bhort 
range-  after  heroic  effort  and  the  loss  of.Gctit. 
C.  G.  Marker  and  Danid  UcCook,  cpmuanifa^ 
brigades,  and  1,580  killed,  wounded  and  nussingi 
fell  back  and  intrenched  75  jtards  frotn  the 
encmy'E  wDskt.  The  asmilt  was  over  l^  11.30 
A.M.,  and  was  a  faihire.  It  was  the  mosCserioas 
reverse  susbined  by  Sherman  in  the  campaigB. 
The  entire  Union  loss  was  nearly  2,500;  John^ 
turn  admits  a  Confederate  loss  of  806  killed  and 
wounded.  Consalt  'Official  Records*  (Vol 
XXXVIII)  ;  Cox.  'AtJaiita> ;  Van  Home.  <HU- 
tory  of  the  Army  of  the  CunAeriand*  (Vol. 
II);  Sherman,  ^Personal  Memoirs'  CVoL  II)  i 


KBNIA,  kS'nc-a,  Kount.  an  isolated  ex- 
tinct volcano  situated  in  British  East  Africa,  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  equator.  Its  summit  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  known  as  Doenyo  Ebor  or  While  Moun- 
tain. Its  height  is  from  18,000  to  19,000  feet. 
It  was  discovered  by  Krapf  in  1849,  and  its 
summit  was  first  reached  (by  Kolb)  in  I8SS, 

KBHILWORTH,  England,  a  town  in  War- 
wickshire, near  Warwicl^  noted  be  the  seal  of 
th«  famous  KenilworA  Ca.itle,  the  scene  di 
Scott's  novel  of  the  same  name.    Jt  has  figured 

Erominenlly  in  the  history  of  northern  Eng^ 
ind:  and  the  ostlc  was  once  ike  scene  of  the 
19  days'  entertainment  given  to  Queen  Eliiabeth 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  1575.  Pop.  about 
6,000.  Consult  Seek,  <Keiiilwonh  Castle' 
(1878). 

KHNILWORTH.  Sir  Walter  Scotfs 
*Keniiworth,'  published  182!,  is  a  historical 
romance  of  the  time  of  Elirabeth,  involving  the 
relations  between  the  queen  and  the  Eirl  of 
Leicester.  Leicester  is  represented  as  having' 
contracted  a  secret  marriage  with  Amy  Rob- 
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sart  and  as  being  torn  between  the  two  motives 
of  love  for  his  oeautitul  bride  and  a  consnm- 
ing  ambition  to  rise  superior  to  all  his  rivals 
in  the  royal  favor,  it  is  for  fear  of  his  jealous 
soverelgii's  dispteasnre  that  he  has  concealed 
his  marriage  and  hidden  his  wife  in  Cumnor 
Hall.  At  the  opening  of  the  story  Tressilian, 
her  former  lover,  discovers  her  whereabouts 
and  aftenyits  to  get  her  to  return  to  her  fa- 
ther's honse.  He  is  opliosed  by  the  machinations 
of  Richard  Vamey,  a  retainer  of  Leicester's. 
TressiHan  appeals  to  the  queen  to  restore  the 
lady  to  her  parents.  Discovery  is  imminent^ 
but  Vamey  tempotarily  saves  the  situation  by 
chiming  that  she  is  his  wife.  Ehzabeth  com- 
mands that  ArajF  be  brought  before  her  at  her 
nproaching  visit  to  Lord  LeioestlBl's  oaMIa  of 
Kdnilworth.  Vamey,  after  trying  in  vain  to 
induce  htr  to  pose  as  his.  wife,  gives  her  a  drag 
intended  to  produce  an  illness  which  will  moko 
herremoval  impossible,  but,  fortified  witb  an 
antidote  administered  by  a  servant  of  Tres- 
silian's.  She  escapes  from  Cnmnor  Hall  uul 
joorvcys  to  Kenilwotth  seeking  her  husband 
During  the  revels  at  the  castle  the  t]ueen  in- 
flames Lord  Leicester's  ambitions  by  tettti^  him 
lACI-that  be  qjay.  evw  *spire  to  tv»  hand.  Var 
ney  coDvinces  him  that  Amy  ba£  been  unfaitkr 
foi  and  he  gives  orders  for  her  death.  Later, 
leamias  that  Varney  has  ^eivod  him,  X^c^^- 
tcr  eoniesics  the  tniih.  to  £lixabeth  in  a  per-i 
(uysm  Df  remorse  and  is  sttbiected  to  lan  ont-' 
burst'  of  the  royal  aiij^er.  The  mejsengera 
which  be  has  sent  to  Ounnor  Hal],  whither 
Amy  .has  been  carried,  arrive  too  late,  and  the 
uufortimaiie  countess  is  -  lolled  by  fallii^ 
through  a  trap  door  la>d  at  the  entraiice  of  her 
chamber  by  the  band  of  Vamey. 

In.no'novel  of  Scott's  is  [he  hialorical ' sei>- 
tiag  daborated  with  more  care  tlun  in  'Kcnil- 
worth.'  While  indtCerent  to  literal  atcuraty 
SCott  4)aa  briUiaaily  rendered  the  atmoiphere 
□£  the  time  by  a  miiltitude  of  dur&cterisiic  dc^ 
tails  drawn  froin  bis  wide  reading  ti  Elizfl- 
beHiai]  literature.  The  revels  at  KentI,woftI)« 
for  example,  are  elaborately  described  after, the 
contemporary  account  of  Laneham.  The  de> 
liqcatioD  of  Elizabeth  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Scott's  chajacteristic  art  of  reading  romance 
aiifl,  human  nature  into  the  outlines  afforded  by 
historical  record.  The  Amy  Rohsart  story  is 
baBe<)  on  rumors. and  traditions  current  in  Lei- 
ceftelfS' time  and  recorded  in  conteraporarj' 
documents,  but  Scoti  has  combined  ih^  actual, 
circuntstances  of  more  tljaQ.one  of  Leicester's, 
marriages  and  has  also  drawn  heavily  on  his, 
imagination.  For  references,  consult  article' 
IwUiJiof.  The  facts  of  Leicester's  marriage  to. 
Amy.Robsan  are  given  in  the  article  on  Leiees-, 
ter  in  the  'Dictionaiy  of  National  Bii<^aphy.' 
James  H.  Hahfobd. 
KBNITB8.  The  i^me  of  a  tribe  which 
inhabited  the  rocky  desert  region  between' 
southern  Palestine  and  the  mountains  a^olninc 
Sinai.  At  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  Isnt^' 
they  irfistured  their  flocks  around  Mount  Horeb 
and  Sinai.  Jethro  or  Hobab  the  ta(her-in-law 
of  Moses  was  a  Kenite.  He  is  also  called  a' 
Midianite.  It  may  be  that  the  names  are  in-' 
icrchangeable  or  that  the  Kenites  and  Midian-' 
ites  were  closely  related.  A  third  conjecture  is 
that  the  Kenites  were  the  older  family  of 
Midianites,  the  later  family  descending  from 
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Abraham  and  Ketunh.  Because  of  dieir  great 
kindness  to  the  Children  of  Israel  on  thdr 
march  from  Egypt,  they  were  highly  esteemed. 
When  Saul  attacked  the  Amalakites,  he  warned 
the  Kenites  to  separate  from  diem.  In  the 
time  of  David  they  still  held  their  possessions 
in  the  south  of  Judah.  In  the  time  of  J^ora- 
kim,  the  small  number  left  from  the  Assyrian 
onru&h  over  the  land  took  refuge  in  Jerusalem. 
They  were  a  gypsy-like  people.  It  is  thguglit 
by  A.  H.  Sayee  and  some  other  scholars  that 
they  were  blacksmiths  and  went  from  flace  to 
place  pursuing  their  vocation.  This  opinion  is 
largelv  based,  however,  on  the  supposed  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  root  from  v^cfa  their  name 
is  derived  which  is  "to  work  in  iron.* 

KSNIZZITES.  A  tribe  descended  from 
Kenaz,  the  crandson  of  Esau  or  from  Caleb 
who  is  called  a  Keniuite  (1  Chr.  iv,  IS).  He 
may  have  been  the  grandfather  of  Caleb 
(Judges  i,  13).  The  Israelites  and  EdomiieB 
had  many  names  in  common.  The  tribe  was 
located  somewhere  in  the  neigEborhood  of 
Uount  Seir.  They  seem  as  Bochart  suggests 
lo  have  become  almost  entirely  extinct  between 
the  time  of  Abraham  and  Joshua. 

KENHARS,  Hu7  France!  Ciuack,  Nia 
of:  b.  Dublin  Ireland,  1820;  d.  1899.  She  was 
educated  in  England  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Returning  to  Ireland  she  became  a  convert  to 
Catholicism.  She  conducted  the  convent  of 
*Poor  Clares*  which  she  herself  had  estab- 
lished at  Kenmare  (1861-«t).  In  1BS4  she 
founded,  with  papal  sanction,  the  order  of  At 
Sisters  of  Peace,  a  branch  of  which  order  was 
founded  by  her  in  Jersey  City  N.  J.,  the  fol- 


Blessed  Ones,'  'The  "trias  Thanmaturga' 
(1877).  In  addition  to  these  she  wrote  the 
lives  of  mat^  saints,  devotional  works  and  arti- 
cles on  Irish  Shrines.  Consnh  'The  Nun  of 
Kenmare,  An  Autobiography'    (Boston  1888). 


1845.  He  recdved  a  secondary  education,  be- 
came a  telegraph  operator,  in  1865  went  to 
northeastern  Siberia  as  an  explorer  and  tele- 
graph engineer,  and  in  1866-*  superintended 
Uie  construction  of  the  middie  division  of  the 
Russo-American  tele^aph  line.  In  1870-71  he 
explored  the  mountain  region  of  eastern  Cau- 
casus and  Daghestan,  upon  his  return  lo  Amer- 
ica was  active  as  lecturer  and  journalist,  and  in 
1877-85  was  night  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  Washington,  D.  C  In  1885-86^  with 
G.  A.  Frost,  an  artist,  he  acccmplished  a  jour- 
ney of  15,000  miles  through  Russia  and  Siberia 
in  investigation  of  the  Russian  exile  system. 
He  visited  all  the  mines  and  prisons  between 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Amur,  and  published  an  account  of  his  observa- 
tions in  'Siberia  and  the  Exile  System'  (1891), 
first  printed  in  the  Century  Magannf  (1889- 
90).  From  1886  he  lectured  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  on  his  Siberian  exjieri- 
ences.  In  1898,  during  the  Spanish- American 
war,  he  visited  Cuba  with  the  Red  Cross  Society 
and  as  special  commissioner  of  the  Outlook  of 
New  York,  to  which  he  contributed  valuable 
articles. 


In  1901  he.  went  to  Rnsiia  to  vitit  Count 
Tolstoy  and  make  a  further  stuch  of  Russian 
conditions.  He  was  arrested  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg, by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  sent  out  of  the  empire  under  guard  as  a 
'politically  untrustworthy*  person..  In  1902  in 
company  with  American  scientists  he  explored 
Mount  Fe]£e,  Martinique,  and  the  scene  of  the 
Saint  Pierre  disaster.  In  1904,  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  he  went  to 
die  Far  East  as  correspondent  of  the  Outlook; 
reported  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  which  he 
witnessed  from  the  Japanese  side;  and  spent 
nearly  Lwo  years  in  travel  through  Japan,  China, 
Manchuria  and  Korea.  In  1%6-W  he  inves- 
tigated  for  iicCiur^s  Magasine  municipal  cor- 
ruption in  San  Francisco.  In  19Q6  he  went  to 
England  to  translate  from  the  original  Russian 
manuscript  General  Kuropatkin's  'History  of 
the  Japanese  War.'  In  addition  to  the  two 
volumes  on  the  Siberian  exile  system  noted 
above  he  is  the  author  of  'Campaigning  in 
Cuba*  (1899)  ;  'Ite  Tragedy  of  Pelee'  (1902)  ; 
•Folk  Tales  of  Napoleon'  (1902)  ;  <Tent  Life 
in  Siberia'  (revised  and  enlarged  edition 
1910);  'A  Russian  Comedy  of  Errors'  (1915) 
and  'The  Chicago  and  Alton  Case'  (1915). 
Since  1912  he  has  been  on  the  stafi  of  the 
Oitllook. 

KSNNBBBC  <ken-ebik)  RIVER,  a  river 
in  Maine,  next  to  the  Penobscot  the  most  im- 

Erfant  in  the  State.  Its  principal  lource  ii 
oosehead  Lake,^oa  the  boundary  line  between 
Somerset  and  Piscslaquis  counties.  After  a 
course  of  20  miles  it  receives  Dead  River  from 
the  right  It  enters  the  Atlantic  in  Sagadahoc 
Colmty  through  SheeplcoCI  Bay,  an  irregular 
indentation  of  the  coast  studded  with  many 
ialands.  The  largest  tributary  of  the  Kennebec 
is  the  Androscoggin,  which  joins  it  18  milet 
from  the  ocean  at  Uerrymecting  Bav.  The 
ontlets  of  a  number  of  small  ponds,  and  Sebas- 
ticOok  and  Sandy  rivers,  also  flow  into  it.  The 
important  towns  on  its  banks  are  Bath, 


three  points  above,  which  afford  excellent  mo- 
tive power.  Its  whole  length  is  about  150 
mile^  in  which  it  has  a  descent  of  1,000  feet 
The  mfluence  of  the  tide  extends  to  Augusta, 
42  miles  from  the  sea,  A  dam  with  locks  was 
constructed  at  Augusta  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  navigation  above  that  point,  and 
increasing  the  water  power.  The  structure  is 
584  feet  long  and  15  feet  above  ordinary  high 
water  marie,  and  cost  $300,000.  It  forms  a 
pond  16^  miles  in  extent,  with  an  average 
depth  of  16  feet.  The  river  Is  closed  by  ice  at 
Hallowetl   from  the   middle   of   December  to 


seventy. 

KSNNBBUNK,  kSn-f-bfinlc',  Me.,  town 
iri  York  County,  on  the  Kennehunk  and 
Mousan  rivers  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road, west  division,  24  miles  southwest  of  Port- 
land. The  ample  water  power  here  is  utilized 
for  various  manufactunng  industries,  among 
the  articles  produced  being  auto  lop  fArics 
and  straw  mattings,  leatheroid,  sample-cases, 
shoe-fit iffenings,  fibre-board  and  lumber.  The 
town  has  a  free  circulating  library  containing 
several  thousand  voltunes.    It  is  one  of  the  old 
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btnns  of  Mtitie,  its  tettlsniCBt  dating  ircam 
mbout  1650.  Until  tS%,  th«  Tcar  in  which 
Maine  became  a  separale  State,  Kennebunk 
was  a  part  of  Wells.    Pop.  3,500. 

KENNEBUHKPORT,  U^..  town  in  York 
Cotiiily,  25  mi  let  soathwest  «f  Portland, 
(m  Kk  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  oi  the 
Keniwbuidt  River,  and  on  the  Bo«»>n  and  Maine 
Railtoad.  It  is  sitoated  on  a  good  harbor,  has 
an  exodlent  headt  fine  boatin;;  facilities  an  the 
river,  and  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  with 
■i^efior  hotel  and  boar(£nE-hatise  aecommoda-- 
ttoni.  Besides  Talbot's  Library,  the  town  has 
public  and  ctmilatingf  libraries.  Itr  industries  , 
udiide  the  manufactttre  of  lumber  and  tbe 
hvUnx  of  boats  and  cancel.  The  town  waa 
Mtded  In  162^,  and  iticorporaied  as  Cape  For- 
poise  in  165&  Hanng  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
Indians  in  1703,  it  was  rdncor^orated  in  1717  as 
Arundel,  and  in  1821  took  its  present  namei 
The   popuistian  is  about  2,20a 

KENKEDY.  S«  Alexander  (William 
Blackie),  English  educator  and  engineer:  h. 
Stepney,  1847.  Graduated  from  Royal  College 
of  Mines  he  became  a  marine  engineer- and  es- 
taWished  a  reputation  for  inventiveness.  Be- 
coming professor  of  engineering  at  Uoiversi^ 
College,  London,  he  carried  on  his  experiments 
there  and  established  the  first  engineering 
laboratory.  He  did  special  and  important 
work  in  devising  means  of  testincr  machmes  of 
various  kinds  an4  he  invented  a  recorder  for 
testing  the  strength  of  materials.  He  has  dc- 
signea  lighting  and  power  giants  in  Edinburgh, 
Manchester,  Loch  Leven,  Calcutta  and  Japan, 
He  has  also  acted  extensively  in  the  capacity 
of  consulting  engineer  and  has  be^n  chief  engi- 
neer to  the  Westminster  Electric,  Central  Elec- 
tric and  Saint  James  and  Pall  Mall  Electric 
Supply  Companies,  member  of  the  Naval  Boiler 
Committee,  president  of  the  Admiralty  Com- 
mittee on  Machinery  Design,  associate  member 
of  the  Ordnance  Committee;  member  of  Com- 
mittee on  Wireless  Telegraphy;  consulting  elec* 
trlcal  engineer  to  the  London  and  Northwestern 
and  London  and  Southwestern  railways  and  to 
the  London  County  Council  Tramways'  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions,  of  the  Munitions  Inventions 
Panel,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Anti-Air  Craft 
Equiinnent  Committee.  Among;  his  puHished 
works  are  'The  Mechanics  of  Machinery' 
(1886);  'Moore's  Alps  In  1864'  (1902),  and  a 
translation  of  Reuleaux's  'Kinematik' 

KENNEDY,  Archibald  £.  S^  Scottish  edu- 
cator and  Semitic  scholar:  b.  White  Hillsj 
BanEshire,  1859.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Gottingen  and 
Berlin  (1875-85),  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
Fellow  of  Glasgow  University  (1885-87),  going 
to  Aberdeen  University  three  years  later  as 
professor  Semitic  lanRuages  (1887-94)  ;  and  in 
1894  to  University  of  Edinburgh  as  professor 
in  the  same  capacity  (1894-).  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  a  scries  of  grammars  in  the 
Porta  Lingiurum  Orientalium  Series,  including 
Hebrew  (1885)  ;  Seriac  (1889)  ;  Assyrian 
(1890).  and  Arabic  (189S);  'Exodus'  (in 
Temple  Bible,  lOOI);  'Joshua  and  .Judges' 
(1902) ;  'SamucP  (1905)  ;  'Leviticus  and 
Numbers'  (in  Century  Bible,  1910).  He  has 
also  contributed  extensively  to  Hastings  'IMc- 


'  KENNEDY,  BeDJainin  Hall,  En^ish  edu- 
cator and  classical  scholar :  b.  Birmingham, 
1804;  d.  1889.  Graduated  from  Cambridge  Jil 
1627  he  became  Fellow  and  lecrurer  in  classics 
at  Saint  John's  College  in  his  alma  mater{ 
assistant  master  at  Harrow,  and  head  master 
of  Shrewsbury  School  (1836-66).  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  regios  professor  of'  Greek  at 
Cambridge  and  canon  of  Eli  the  foUowinft 
year.  In  1870  he  became  a  metnber  of  th)t 
tfniversity  Council,  and  also  of  thfc  Committee 
on  the  Revision  of  the  New  Testament.  Hs 
edited  popular  classical  teiitbooks;  made  trans^ 
lations  from  Gretk  and  Hebrew  into  English 
tad  wrote  poetn  in  Latin,  Greek  and'  £ng 
Hsh,  a  volume  ot  which  was  published  in  18& 
under  the  title  of  'Between  Whiles.'  Consult 
Sandys,  'A  History  of  Classical  Scholarship* 
(Vol.  HI,  Cambridga  1908). 

KENNEDY,  Charle*  Rano,.  ADslo-Amen- 
can-  dramatist:  b.  Derby.  EnfefandT  14  Feb. 
1871.  He  began  life  as  an  ofBee  boy,  largely 
educated  himself  and  early  began  lecturing  and 
writing.  He  later  tteeame  an  actor  and  preSs 
agent  and  theatrical  business  manager.  This 
led  to  the  production  of  dramas  for  the  stagt 
with  which  he  combined  the  writing  of  short 
stories,  critical  articles  aftd  poems.  Among  his 
dramas  are  'The  Servant  in  the  House" 
(1908);  'The  Winter  Feast'  (1908);  <T»rt 
Terrible  Meek'  (1911);  'The  Necessary  EviP 
(1913);  'The  Idot-Breaker'  (1914);  'The  RIR 
of  the  Man'  (1916)  ;  'The  Army  with  Batt- 
neTs>  (1917).  In  the  composition  of  thesi 
dramas,  all  of  which  deal  with  problems-  of  so* 
tiety  and  are  bi  a  serious,  retbrmine'  tendency 
he  has  had  the  advice  of  his  wife,  the  actress, 
Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  whom  he  married  in 
1898. 

KBMNSDY,  OtUce,  Scottish-  novelisci  b. 
Pipmore,  Ayrshire,  17B2;  d.  182S.  Her  nov«K 
\trhich  are'  of  a  decidedly  religious  caste,  were 
very  popular  in  her  day,  though  now  when  the 
age  has  become  more  liberal,  they  have  lost 
most  of  their  interest  and  are  very  lijlle  rcai 
Her  worire  which  have  been  translated  iri  fiiH 
into  German,  and  in  part,  into  several  other 
hti^uages,  show  considerable  talent  and  de^ 
tiict  the  rellgjous  spirit  Af 'her  age  in  Scotland 
very  well.  They  \vill,  therefore,  be  if  fc 
secondary  interest  -at  least,  to  students  tff  the 
rcliKious  tendendes  of  the  first  quarter  of  'the 
19th  century.  Her  most  popular  story,  'Father 
Clement'  (18S3)  is  stronj^  anti-Koinan 
Catholic,  arid  for  this  reason  and  on  account 
o*  the  vividness  of  the  characters  and  situa; 
tions,  became  immensely  popular  and  wai 
translated  into  most  of  the  languages  o^ 
Enrope.  Among  her  other  novels  are  'Anna 
Ross'-  'Dunallan';  'Jessy  Allan,'  and  'Dei 
dsion,'  The  best  edition  of  her  wotics  is  that 
published  in  Edinburgh  in  1827. 

EBNNZDY,  Sa  Junca  Shawv  British 
soldier  and  military  wnter :  'b.  Siraiton  pAnsht 
Ayr^ire,  1788;  d.  1865.  His  family  name  was 
Snaw  and  the  Kennedy  was  added  afterward, 
He  became  a  general  in  1863  after  having  seal 
much  military  service  abroad  in  the  Wellington 
Peninsular  (Campaigns  and  in  other  similar 
service.  His 'Noteson  Waterloo' werefitiblislwd 
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on  the  Defense  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland' 
(1859),  the  latter  of  which  has  been  frequently 
leprinted. 

KENNEDY,  John.  Scottish  reliKiout 
writer:  b.  Aherfeldy.  Perthshire.  1813;  d.  IWO. 
Educated  at  Aberdeen,  Glasgow  and  Edinbor^ 
universities  be  'became  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter stationed  in  Aberdeen  (1836-46).  In  the 
latter  year  he  went  to  London  to  Stepney  Con- 
eregation  (1S46-82).  There  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  apologetics  at  New  College  (1S72~76) 
and  chairman  of  the  council  of  that  institution 
(188*-9S)  and  was  editor  of  The  ChrUlian 
Wiintts  (186fr-73)  and  Tht  Ewingttical  Magor 
tine  (1887-90).  Among  his  published  worki 
are  'The  Divine  Ufe'  (ISSS) ;  <A  Handbook 
of  (^irisiian  Evidence*  (1880);  'The  Gospels; 
their  Age  and  Authorship'  (1884) ;  'Old  Testa- 
ment Criticism  and  the  Rights  of  Non-Experts' 
(1897). 

KBNNBOY,  Sib  John,  Canadian  engineer: 
b.  Spencerville,  Ontario,  26  Sept  1838.  He 
was  educated  at  ^  McGill  University,  he  be- 
came assistant  city  engineer  of  Uontreal  in 
1863;  division  engineer  (1871)  and  chief  en^- 
neer  of  the  Great  Western  Railways  of  Canada 
(1872-75) ;  chief  engineer  of  the  Montreal 
Harbor  Commission  (1875-1907)  and  consult- 
ing engineer  of  same  since  1907.  Among  his 
important  public  works  are  the  deepening  to 
27^  feel  of  the  ship  canal  between  Montreal 
and  Quebec  and  all  the  improvements  made  in 
Montreal  harbor  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  cen- 
turjr.  As  a  member  of  numerous  important 
engineering  committees,  among  them  those  on 
Lachine  Canal,  Floods  at  Montreal  and  Trent 
Valley  (^al  Systeo^  all  of  them  royal  commit^ 
siona,  he  faaa  influenced  stron^y  many  great 
public  undertakings  in  Canada. 

KENNEDY,  John  PeBdlatoo,  American 
novelist:  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  25  Oct.  179S;  d 
Newport,  R,  L,  18  Aug.  1870,  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Baltimore  C^illege  in  1812,  and  in  1814 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  ranks,  taking  part 
in  the  battles  of  Bladensburg  atxd  North  Point. 
In  1816  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the 
law,   which   he    followed   successfully   for 


Peter  Hoffman  Cruse,  of  the  'Bed  Book,'  a 
serial  of  light  character  in  prose  and  verse 
issued  about  once  a  fortnight,  and  continuing 
two  years.  In  1820  he  was  elected  to  the 
Maryland  house  of  delegates,  and  re-chosen  the 
two  next  years.  In  1832  he  published  his  first 
novel,  'Swallow  Barn,  or  a  Sojourn  in  the 
()ld  Dominion,'  descriptive  of  the  plantation 
life  of  Virginia.  In  1835  appeared  'Horseshoe 
Robinson,  a  Tale  of  the  Tory  Ascendency,' 
the  most  successful  of  his  wntings.  In  1838 
he  published  'Rob  of  the  Bowl,  a  Legend  of 
Saint  Inigoes,'  relating  to  the  Maryland  prov- 
ince in  the  days  of  Cecilius  Calvert,  second 
Lord  Baltimore.  Kennedy  was  a  member  of 
Congress  1839-45,  and  was  prominent  amonj 
the  Whig  members.  In  1849  appeared  his  'Life 
of  William  Wirt,  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  Stales,'  and  in  1852  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  His  works  not  nreviously 
named  include  'Annals  of  Quodltbet'  (1840); 
<Mr.    Ambrose's    Letters    on    the    Rebellion' 


(1865),  He  was  a  friend  of  Thackeray,  and 
wrote  or  sketched  in  outline  the  fourth  uiapter 
of  the  second  volume  of  'The  Virginians.^ 
Consult  'Life'  by  Tuckerman.  See  HoKSESHOE 
Robinson. 

KENNEDY,  John  Pitt,  an  Irish  author, 
educator,  and  engineer:  b.  Donogfi,  Donegal 
County,  Ireland,  1796;  d  1879.  He  superin- 
tended harbor  construction  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  built  lighthouses,  roads  and 
quays.  He  was  sub-inspector  of  militia  in  the 
Ionian  Isles  (1828-31).  After  a  long  absence 
from  the  army  he  returned  to  it  in  1849,  serv 
ing  as  secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  whom 
be  accompanied  to  India.  There  Kennei^  su- 
perintended the  construction  of  the  mifitarr 
road  from  Kalka,  through  Simla  and  Kmia- 
wur  to  Tibet,  John  Pitt  Kennedv.  notwith- 
standing the  importance  of  his  miblic  engineer- 
ing works,  is  bast  rememberea  on  account  of 
his  elfons  to  setde,  in  a  sensible  way,  the  Irish 
question.  He  returned  to  Ireland  iu  1831;  and 
once  struck  with  the  lamentable  c 


improvement  in  the  Tri^h  situation  must  be  pro- 
ceeded by  a  betterment  of  agricultural  contfi- 
tions.  He  seems  to  have  got  nearer  the  heart 
of  the  Irish  people  than  any  previous  reformer 
and  to  have  realized  that  the  British  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  people  had  been  largely 
faulty  if  not  vicious.  He  became  convinced 
that  force  would  never  conc^uer  Ireland  though 
it  might  hold  her  in  subjection  indefinitely.  In 
1835  he  published  a  book  which  embraced  tus- 
ideas  on  Ireland,  and  which  bore  the  curious 
though  very  suggestive  title  'Instruct;  Em- 
ploy; Don't  Hang  Them:  or  Ireland  Tranquil- 
izcd  without  Soldiers  and  Enriched  without 
English  Capital.'  As  inspector  general  of 
Irish  Education,  for  a  time;  secretary  of  the 
Devon  Commission  (1843)-  and  the  Famine 
Relief  (Committee  (1845)  be  labored  to  im- 
prove agricultural  and  social  conditions  and 
to  advance  public  instruction  in  Ireland.  "To 
this  end  he  wrote  several  works,  al!  dealing 
with  the  problems  he  found  in  Ireland  and 
suggesting  solutions.  He  also  wrote  technical 
engineering  works  and  was  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  British  Hamt  and  Colonial  Empire. 

KENNEDY,  John  Stewart,  Scottish-Ameri- 
can philanthropist :  b.  near  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
1830;  d.  1909-  At  the  age  of  24. he  came  to 
New  York  as  the  representative  of  a  London 
iron  Arm.  There  he  entered  the  firm  of  Morris 
K.  Jesup  in  which  he  remained  until  1867.  On 
his  retirement  he  began  the  reorganization  of 
concerns  on  trouble  through  mismanagement 
or  other  causes;  and  was  receiver  for  numer- 
ous concerns,  among  them  The  New  Jersey 
Central  Railroad;  and  in  these  enterprises  he 
eventually  made  a  large  fortune;  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  expended  in  charities  and  in 
the  encouragement  of  education.  Of  the 
$30,000,000  which  he  is  credited  with  having 
disposed  of  in  this  way  he  gave  by  will  to  Co- 
lumbia University,  the  New  York  Public  li- 
brary, the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  Erection  Fund  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  $2,500,000,  or  a  total  of 
$17,500,000,    His  will  also  provided  for  many 
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He  practised  law  for  a  time,  etfited 
coimtry  newspapers,  and  finally,  in  1849,  he  &»• 
■nmed  charge  oi  the  rcDTganiaatioD  of  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau;  and  10  years 
later  became  head  of  the  census.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  hokikiK  of  the  Con- 

C^  of  Statisticians  held  in  BmsselB  in  1853. 
ter  on  he  became  examiner  of  National 
BaAs.  To  bhn  the  United  States  owes  much 
of  her  earfy  orgwiiaation  of  statistical  reports 
of  all  lands. 

KSHNSDY,  Thomas  Francis,  Scotch  re- 
fonner:  b.  Greenan,  17SS;  d.  1379.  Graduated 
in  law  from  Edinburgh  University  he  went  Into 
politics  and  became  a  member  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  1818.  He  became  greatly  interested 
ID  political  reforms  and  in  these  matters  he  saw 
more  clearly  than  most  of  his  fellow  members 
of  Parliament  He  obtained  numerous  rights 
for  prisoners,  among  them  that  of  peremptory 
dialletwe  under  a  ballot  method  for  the  selec- 
tion of  jurors.  He  was  largely  instrumental 
in  securing  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  the 
abolition  of  reUgious  disabilities,  the  extinction 
of  the  Scottish  Court  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
lowering  of  the  duties  on  corn  (that  is  grain). 
His  efforts  in  this  direction  and  in  others  were 
recognized  by  his  successive  appointment 
cleric  of  ordinam  -"""'"  .--..- 
Treasury,  paymas 
(1837);  and  Cc_ 
Foiesis  (18S0-S4). 

KENNBDT.  WiUiani.  Irish  poet  and  prose 
writer:  b.  Dublin  1799;  d.  Paris,  1871.  Edu- 
cated at  Belfast  College,  he  drifted  into  Hler- 
ature,  working  on  the  Paisley  Magtuine,  Scot- 
land. Followmg  this  he  followed  literature  in 
London  until  1838  when  he  accompanied  Lord 
Durham,  as  secretary  to  Canada,  going  to 
Texas  in  1841  and  becoming  Britisn  consul  at 
Galveston  (18*3-49).  In  fie  latter  year  he 
was  retired  on  a  pension  which  allowed  him  to 
devote  his  time  to  literary  work  He  retamed 
to  London  and  finally  went  to  reside  in  Paris. 
Among  his  published  works  are  'Fitful  Pan- 
«e»>  (1827)  ;  <Thc  Arrow  and  the  Rose  and 
Other  Poems'  (1830,  both  volumes  of  lyrical 
poetiv  for  the  most  part)  L 'The  Siege  of  Anl- 
werp*  fdrama) ;  'The  Rise,  Progress  and 
ProspecU  of  the  RfpubUc  of  Texas'  (2  vols. 
1841). 

KBNNEDY,  Wfllitm  Sloane,  American 
author:  b.  Brcckville,  Ohio,  1850.  Educated  in 
Yale  and  Harvard  he  joined  (he  staff  of  the 
1  Transcript,  and  later  devoted 


of    Woods   and 


and  published  original  worlA  Amoog  the  lat- 
ter are  'Henry  Wadsworth  LonRfe]Iow> 
<1882);    'John    Greenteaf    Whit'     '     


and  1906) ;  'John  G.  Whittier,  the  Poet 
of  Freedom'  (1892);  'Reminiscences  of  Wah 
Whitman'  (1896);  'In  Portia's  Gardens' 
(1897);  <Wall  Whitman's  E»aiy  in  Canada' 
(1904). 


Educated  at  University  of  London.  After  ex- 
tensive experience  as  an  electric  engineer  nt 
En^and,  he  came  to  the  United  Slates  in  1887 
as  electrical  assistanl  to  Thomas  A.  Edison. 
Seven  years  later  he  estaUtshed  a  bnsiness  for 
himself  in  Philadelphia  as  consulting  electrical 
en^neer    (1894-1901).    In    1902   he    was    ap. 

Simted  professor  of  electrical  engineering  at 
arvard  University,  a  position  he  still  holds. 
He  ii  also  professor  of  electrical  eaigineerii^ 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technoliwy. 
Among  the  important  public  vrorics  which  he 
has  undertaken  was  the  laying,  for  the 
Vera  Crtii-Frontera-Campeche  Cables  for  the 
Bfexicaa  goverameni  in  1903,  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  'Notes  for  Electrical  Stu- 
dents' (a  eollaboratlon  with  Wilktnsoo)  ;  'The- 
oretical Elements  of  Electro-Pynanuc  Ma- 
dunery'  (1893);  'Electrical  Engineering;  Leaf- 
lets' (ia  collaboration  with  Edwin  J.  Houston 
18W);  'Electro  Dynamic  Machinery'  (1899); 
'Electricity  Made  Easy'  (1899);  'The  Intec 
pretation  of  Mathereatlcal  Formube'  (1809); 
'Wireless  Telegra^y'  <1907) ;  'The  Applica- 
tton  of  Hyperbolic  Functions  to  Electrical 
Ei^neering  Problems*  (1911);  'Tables  and 
Atlas  of  Complex  Hyperboltc  Fvtictiona' 
(1M4);   'Artifiaal  Electric  Lines'    (1917). 

KBNNBSLEY,  Mitchell,  American  pub- 
lisher; b.  Burslem,  England,  14  Aug.  1878.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  18  as 
representative  of  John  Lane  publishing  house, 
London  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City 
(1896-1900)  ;  after  which  he  became  business 
manager  of  the  Smart  Set  (1900-01)  :  founder 
and  editor-proprietor  of  The  Reader  ifagatine 
(1901-04);  and  puUisher  (1905—).  In  this 
latter  capacity  he  published  The  Forum  (1910- 
16);  The  Papynii  (191(W2). 

KBNMKT  RIVER,  a  tributary  of  the 
Thames,  in  England.  It  rises  in  Wiltshire' 
flowing  east  through  Berkshire,  emptying  into 
the  Thames  at  Reading,  after  a  course  of  46 
miles.  It  is  a  part  of  the  waterway  connecting 
the  North  Sea  with  Saint  George's  Channel. 

KENNETH  I  (ruled  832-860),  a  Scottish 
Idng  belonging  to  the  MacAlitne  family.  At 
first  his  influence  extended  over  a  restricted 
territory  in  (jallowav:  but  this  he  gradually  ex- 
tended oy  successful  military  expeditions  whiiii 
resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes  (641) 
sad  the  tmion  of  the  Scottish  and  Fictish  prin- 
e^litict.  -  He  made  Dunkeld  the  ccciesiastical 
capital  of  his  enlarged  domains ;  and  to  this 
new  capital  be  removed  the  rdics  of  Saint 
polumba.  This  made  the  dty  riie  centre  of 
increased  ecclesiastical  activity  which  served  as 
an  inspiration  to  the  Christians  to  maintain  a 
desperate  struggle  against  expiring  paganism. 
Kenneth,  among  his  other  warlike  activities, 
made  six    expeditions    against    Lothian,    into 

Shich  he  penetrated  on  each  occasion.    Consult 
ing,  Andrew,   'History  of   Scotland,'   or  any 
other  good  history  of  Scotland. 

KENNBTT,  Robert  Hatch,  English  edu- 
cator, scholar  and  writer:  b.  Saint  Lawrence, 
RasuRate,  1864.  Educated  at  CambridRC,  he 
served  in  that  institution  as  chaiJain,  lecturer 
io  Hebrew  and  Syriac  ( 1887-93) ;  and  lecturer 
in  Aramaic  (1893-1903),  beccunuig^  on  die  lot- 
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Mr  diie,  reriiu' mbf estor  of  Hebrew;  canon  of 
Eli  (1905);  Schweich  lecturer  (190O),  and 
Biihop  of  Manchester  ( 1913 ) .  Among  hia 
psbtications  are  'The  Hebiew  TenMs'  (1901)] 
'In  Our  Tongues'  (19CP);  'The  9erv»Bt  of 
the  l^rd>  <1911j;  'The  Composition  of  the 
Book  of  Iniah  in  the  Li^t  of  Hiatory  and 
Archatology.*  He  has  also  contributed  ex- 
tensively to  the  Jourtial  of  Theological  Slitdiet ; 
the  <£nc]rclopadia  Americana' ;  'Hastings 
Ehcyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,'  the  Hib' 
bert  Journal  and  other  pubUcationa  of  a  tike 

KBHHBTT,  Whita,  English  Episcoval  prel- 
Ue  and  writer;  b.  Dover.  10  Aug.  1660;  d. 
Westminster,  19  Dec.  I72&  Graduated  from 
Oxford  he  entered  the  Church  of  England 
where  be  disthiguished  himself  as  a  preacher, 
antiquarian,  theologian  and  historian,  and  also 
an  accotmt  of  his  strongly-prDnouiiced  anti- 
high  church  attitude.  Rector  of  AmbrosdcD 
(1685)  ;  tutor  and  vice-prindpal  of  Edmund 
Halt,  Oxford  (1601) ;  Archdeacon  of  Hunting- 
don (1701);  Dean  of  Peterborough  (1707); 
Bishop  of  Peterborongh  (1718);  he  made  hia 
mark  upon  the  churco  politics  of  his  day  in 
England.  Among  his  numerous  woHce  ar« 
'Parochial  Antiquities'  (1695,  1818);  'Com- 
pleat  History  of  England'  (of  which  only  one 
volume  was  published  anonymously  in  1706) : 
iA  Register  and  Chronicle,  Ecclcsiasbcal  and 
Gyil,  for  the  Restoration  of  Kin^  Charles  II> 


not  yet  been  {inblished,  are  is  the  Lansdoi 

CoHcction  in  the  British  Museum.    His  life  was 
written  by  Newton  (London  1730). 

■     KENNKY.  Ch«rl«  Lamb,  Eoglish  audior      

wid  journalist,  son  of  the  Irish  dramatist,  Jamei      Accounts  of  the  Colli 


April  1718;  d.  Oxford.  18  Sept  1783^  When 
hu  father  died  he  was  quite  young  but  suc- 
ceeded him  as  master  of  a  charity  adtool  in  his 
boma  village.  Throu^  the  kindness  of  friends 
be  entered  Wadbam  Colle^  Oxford.  In  Us 
uadergiaduate  days  be  publabed  Cwo  boolo,  the 
aecond  one  '0»  the  Oblations  oi  Cain  and 
Abd*  (2d  ed.,  1747)  won  foi  him  his  dMcrcc 
faefore  the  statute  time  had  eKgired.  £k)i 
after  be  was  electod  Fellow  of  Exeter  College 
His.  fame  as  a  scholar  rests  on  a  great  undn^ 
taking  which  he  began  in  1753.  It  was  no  less 
a  task  than  the  collation  of  all  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Contiiient  so  that  a  more  cor- 
rect Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  might 
be  ascertained.  Several  nersons  were  employed 
collating  manuscripts  for  him.  Professor  Bruns 
of  the  University  of  Helmsfadt  collated  manu- 
scripts ir  Germany,  Switrerland  and  Italy.  Af- 
ter 16  vears  of  the  most  intense  labor,  the 
first  volume  of  his  Hebrew  BiWe  appeared. 
The  second  appeared  four  years  later.  The 
variations  of  the  text  induded  collations  from 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  manuscripts,  the  Greek 
testament  and  from  the  former  editions  of  the 
printed  text.  Dr.  Kennicott  was  librarian  oj 
RadclilTe  Library  from  1767  until  his  death,  he 
was  also  canon  of  Christ,  Church  at  the  same 
time.    His  works  iodide,  in  addition  to  pam- 


gilels  and  sermons,  'The  State  of  the  Pnnled 
ebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament'   (2  vols., 
17S3.  1759)  ;  'Critid  Sacri:  or  Short  Introduc- 
tion to  Hebrew  Criticism'  (l?74>i  'Ten  Anuual 
"  ■'    '   a  of  Hebrew  Manu> 


the  London  general  post  ofhcei  and  while  there 
devoted  his  spare  time  to  writing  for  the  local 
press,  and  be  thus  gradually  drifted  into  jour- 

Jalism  becoming  dramatic  critic  for  the  ILondon 
'ii«M,  In  the  meantime  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18S6.  Among  his 
published  works  are  'The  Gates  of  the  East' 
fin  support  of  the  huildtng  iTf  the  Soez  (jinal, 
1857);  <M,  W,  B8lte>  (1875);  'BaliacN 
Correspondence'  (a  translation,  1878),  and 
Kght  verse,  and  several  vcty  good  light  operas 
and  musical  sketchc  which  were  popular  ill 
their  day.  Consult  Cla^ideii,  W.  P..  'R^rs 
and  his  Conteraporanes'  (London  18w> ; 
(;enest.  John,  'English  Stage'  (Vols,  VII  and 
Vin,  London  1832). 

K£NNET.  Tames,  British  dramatist:  b. 
1780:  d.  1849.  Beginning  as  a  bank  clerk  in 
Lohaon,  where  his  father  was  manager  of 
"Boodles'  Club,*  he  gave  more  attention  to 
amateur  actitig  and  play  writing  than  to  the 
banking  business,  which  he  soon  gave  up  (or 
dramatic  writing.  His  plays  were  verj;  popu- 
lar in  his  day  and  some  of  them  are  slill  seet) 
opon  the  stage.  He  had  excellent  dramatid 
talent  and  the  power  of  character  development. 
Aniong  his  numerous  tdays  the  most  popular 
and  successful  are  ^Sweethearts  and  Wives' 
it82i)'T  'Turn  Him  Om>  (a  miisical  afterpiece, 
1813):  'Love,  Law  and  Phvsic'  (I8I2);  'The 
illustrious  Slranger>  (1827);  'Masanidlo' 
<)U29>t   -'^Sicihan  VcspOTs>    (1840).      Consuh 


Lectionibus'  (2  vols.,  l776i  1780) ;  'Dissertatio 
Generalis  in  Vetus  TeBiaipentiun  Hcbraicum* 
(17S0) ;  'Epistola  ad  celeberrimum  professoreia 
Joaiuiem  Davidcm  Uichaelia,  de  censura  primi 
tomi  Bibliorum  Hebraicum  Nupcr  editi'  (1777)  ; 
'EditLonis  Veieris  Testamenti  Hcbratd  cum 
vartis  lectionihus  brevis_  defetuio,-  conua 
Ephemeridum,  Goetlingensium  Criminationes* 
n7&2);  'Remarks  on  Selected  Pafsagcs  io  the 
Old  Testamect,  to  which  are  added  eight  Ser- 
mons'  (1787). 

KBNNICOTT.  or  KATALLA,  a  seaport 
on  Controller  Bay,  Alaska.  It  13  of  importance 
as  the  terminus  of  Ac  Copper  River  and  North- 
western Railway,  which,  with  its  other  railway 
conDcctiens.  connects  Cordova.  KenniDott  and 
the  Miiina  valley  genera31y.  It  thus  forms  the 
outlet  for  the  Kennicott-Bonania  Co{q>er  Com- 
pai^  and  the  other  mining  companies  of  the 
region  throu^  which  it  passes  or  which  it 
taps,  induding  the  Bhering  co^  fields. 

KKNNY,  Sni  Bdw*rd,  Canadian  statesman: 
b.  County  Kerrv,  Ireland,  1800;  d.  Halifax. 
N.  S.,  16  May  1891.  He  removed  to  Halifax 
in  1824,  where  he  engaged  in  business,  and 
was  mayor  at  one  time.  He  was  member  for  26 
years  of  the  legislative  council  of  Nova  Scotia, 
during  II  of  which  he  was  president;  served  as 


r  (1867-76).    He  was  knighted  in  187D. 
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KSHKT,  Snt  Thotnu  KcUr~.  Britidi 
soldier;  b.  Kilrush,  County  Care,  IreUnd.  1840r 
d  1914.  He  took  pan  in  the  war  in  Giina  in 
1867,  and  after  continuoui  military  service  he 
took  part  in  the.  South  African  War  as  major 
general  and  commander  of  the  sixth  division. 
Promoted  for  his  services  there  to  the  rank  of 
fieutcnant  genera];  he  became,  at  tbe  war  oflice, 
adjutant  pneral  to  the  force*  (1901-M). 
Knighted  in  1902,  he  was  commissioned  gen- 
eral in  I90S. 

KBNO,  or  KINO,  ke'nA^  a  variation  ol 
lotto  (q.v.).  In  its  modem  form  it  is  used  far 
gambling  putposes.  For  this  purpose  a  hoDow 
globe  and  99  balli,  each  numbered  cansecniitely 
from  one  upwards,  are  used,  the  balls  are  weU 
shaken  while  in  the  globe,  from  which  tkcy  are 
allowed  to  issue  oat  by  one  upon  whidi  each- 
number  is  called  by  tae  roUei  as  it  a^pear^ 
The  game,  which,  in  its  gambling  form,  is  said 
to  be  of  American  origin,  is  purely  one  of 
.  chance.  The  players  purchase  cards  upon  each, 
of  which  are  primed  four  rows  of  five  figures 
each.  As  the  balls  make  their  appearance,  ^ley 
are  checked  up  hy  the  bolder  of  the  cards,  and 
the  firat  one  getungifive  numbers  in  a  row  on 
hiK  card  calls  out  'Keno*  indicating  that  be 
is  tbe  winner  and.  as  such,  entitled  to  the 
stakes  of  all  the  pj»ers  minus  the  percenta^ 
allowed  10  the  "bank".  The  hoUt^v  globe  m 
which  tbe  numbered  balls  are  placed  is  called  a 
*goose".  It  is  so  placed  that  it  can  be  revolved 
rabidly  on  its  own  axis,  thus  securing  a  proper 
mixing  of  the  balls. 

KBNORA,  formerly  Rat  Portmge,  Can- 
ada, town  and  port  of  entry,  Ontario,  at  the 
outlet  of  the  L^e  of  ilie  Woods  and  on  tbe  Ca< 
nadian  Pacific  Railw'ay,  133  miles  by  rail  east 
of  Winnipeg.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
Rainy  River  disWct  and  the  distributlaK  cen- 
tre for  the  netf^boring  enld  mine«.  The  Winni- 
peg River  with  a  fall  of  16  feet  from  the  lakft 
furnishes  inexhausrible  water  power  for  saw- 
mills, flour-mills  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments. Tbe  neighboring  lake  ftsheriesv  espe- 
cially of  sturgeon,  are  valuable.  Telephone, 
li^t,  water  and  sewerage  systems  are  munici- 
pally owned.  The  town  was  within  tbe  dis- 
iHited  boundaries  of  Uanitoba  and  Ontario,  and 
In  July  1883  serious  riots  occurred,  when  police- 
men  belonging  to  the  contestant  provinces 
fought  witfa  and  arrested  each  other.  Pop. 
6,158. 

KBHOSHA,  ke-n*'sh^  'Wis.,  city,  county- 
teat  of  Kenosha  County;  on  Lake  Michigan 
and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the 
Pere  Marquette  railroads;  about  35  miles  south 
of  Milwaukee.'  It  has  steamer  communication 
with  many  of  the  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It 
is  a  trade  centre  for  quite  an  extent  of  country. 
Its  chief  manufactures  are  leather,  typewriters, 
furniture,  wa^n^  lamps,  machinety,  carriage 
and  automobile  lamps,  automobiles,  springs, 
hosiery,  underwear,  iron  bedsteads  and  flour. 
It  Is  the  seat  of  Kemper  Hall  School  (P.  E.>. 
The  Simmons  Memorial  Library  contains  about 
6,000  volumes.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the 
waterworks;  the  water  is  obtained  from  tbe 
lake  and  artesian  wells.  Kenosha  was  jncorpo- 
nted  in  1841  and  chartered  as  a  cit;  in  185a 
Pop.  26,062. 
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S,  ke-nO'sIs  (Greek,  anemniyinft 
a  depletion),  the  self-renunciation  and  seif-lim- 
itation  of  the  Son  of  God  manifested  in  the  in* 
carnation.  Even  in  very  early  Christian  times 
there  were  at  least  three  distinct  views  held  as 
to  tbe  relation  of  the  God-Christ  to  the  man- 
Christ.  These  views  were  influenced  by  tbe 
iewish  conception  of  a  traditional  Christ,  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  Osiris. 
son  of  tbe  great  sun  god,  Ra,  and  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Romans,  Greeks  and  Persians  aa  to 
tbe  nature  of  their  own  gods  wluch  strangely 
mingled  human  with  divine  attributes.  From 
Egypt,  Rome  and  the  Eastern  Empire  came 
views  of  tbe  Kenosis,  influenced  by  local  tradi- 
tions and  tbe  early  training  and  education  of 
tbe  contestants,  in  the  days  when  Oiristian  the- 
tjogy  and  dogma  were  in  t!ie  making.  The  mys-' 
tery  of  the  self-en^nying  of  th«  divine  manner 
of  being  that  tocA  place  at  tbe  incarnation  of 
tbe  second  person  of  the  trinity;  tbe  laying  aside 
of  tlie  eternal  and  tbe  assumption  of  a  time 
lonn  of  existence  formed  an  ever-iruitfnl  sub- 
ject of  speculation  in  an  age  toog  given  to  spooo* 
tation  as  to  the  manner  of  being  of  Atngs'dl- 
vine.  Cbrisiianiiy  introduoed  a  new  feature  n 
the  speculation,  that  of  the  self-abasement  ol 
Ae  God'Christ,  a  feature  upm  wfaicbtfac  Qiris> 
tians  laid  great  stress,  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
strong  character  of  Paul  and  some  of  the  eailite 
fathers  who  linked  tbe  historical  Christ  firmly 
with  the  Jewish  traditional  Christ.  This  link- 
ing of  tbe  two  created  a  wide  field  for  specula- 
lion  as  the  subject  was  viewed  from  tbe  Jewiah 
OF  the  Qiristiim  point  of  view  or  it  was  infln- 
raced  by  the  traditions  and  oliilosophical  specu- 
bdons  of  tbe  scfaolan  of  the  Eastern  and  diia 
Western  Empires  and  tbe  mytbcdogical  Goncef>- 
tiona  of  the  new  converts  to  Christianity  in 
Egypt  and  from  among  tbe  Germanic  and  other 
races  of  Europe  and  southwestern  Asia..  Tbe 
relation  of  the  incarnate  God  to  his  own  sdf- 
abosement  in  the  aBsniiq)tion  of  hnnunuty  and 
tfae  occnitaticn  of  his  own  divinity;  the  restric- 
tions, pains  and  penaltJea  to  which  be  submitted 
4uring  his  earthly  life:  and  the  exhibition  of  bis 
divine  power  on  notea  occasions  like  the  resur- 
rection, ascension  and  tians figuration,  intro- 
duced a  new  .element  into  the  religious  s^cula- 
tion  of  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  an 
demmt  that  proved  very  attractive  to  the  mysti- 
cal, speculative  spirit  of  the  age  with  which 
Paul  seems  to  nave  been  well  acciuainted. 
Speculation  cwKerned  itself  as  to  what  extent 
tbe  God-Christy  laid  a»de  his  divine  form  of 
existence,  dignity  and  glory  <on  becomii^  in- 
carnate ;  and  as  to  how  much  of  the  divine  e&> 
sence  he .  divested  himself  of  in  the  benoiis. 
Some  speculative  theoloraans  maintabed  that 
the  kenoxis  consisted  in  the  simple  laying  aside 
the  attributes  of  divine  glory  and  the  divine 
form  of  existence.  Others  held  that  with  these 
went  the  divine  power  which  could  not  be  a  co- 
dweller  with  incarnation;  and  that  Christ's  mirar 
cles  were  perfonned  not  by  power  that  he  had 
petained  from  bis  divine. existence,  but  through 
the  power  that  came  .to  him  from  God  the 
father.  Other  theologians  went  the  extreme 
limit  and  upheld  tbe  doctrine  that,  at  tbe  in 
carnation,  tne  Son  of  God  completely  e[B{>tied 
himself  of  the  divine  essence,  thus  altogether 
suq)ending  tbe  union  and  tbe  divine  function- 
ing  of  tbe  trini^  during  his  incarnate  existence 
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ufton  earth.  Betweoi  these  three  more  orieu 
distiiict  views  o|  the  relation  of  Christ  to  his 
tttcaniation,  there  were  various  different  shades 
t)t  opinion,  niost  of  them  influenced  by  the 
speculative  thought  of  the  age  and  the  popular 
and  the  priestly  doctrine  oi  a  paganism  slUl 
vifioroas  in  many  strongholds.  The  Eastern  and 
Weslem  churches  held  different  views  oi .  the 
Kenosis;  and  the  opinions  of  the  early  church 
fathers  did  not  agree  with  those  who  followed 
Augustine  whose  personality,  so  thorotighly  im- 
pressed on  his  contemporaries,  was  destined  to 
powerfully     influence     all     future     Chiistiaa. 


The  word  Kettotis,  used  by.Liebner  about 
1840,  as  an  ai^ropiiate  term  to  designate  the 
field  of  discussion  indicated  above,  is  really  the 
iiKidern  application  of  an  old  term  wluch,  if  not 
nominally  so  extensively  employed,  was  vir- 
tiiaXly  as  widely  used.  The  modern  idea. of  the 
doclriae  of  the  kenOHs,  which  is  Protestant,  and 
especially  Lutheran,  is  based  on  the  statement 
of  Pavl,  who  said  that  Christ  "being  in  the 
form  of  God,  thougfat  it  not  Tobbeiy  to  be  equal 
with  God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation 
and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant* 
(PML  ii,  6-8). 

Mod*t<n  Doctrine.r-As  early  as  1832  Emst 
Sartorius  and  Johatin  Kooig  eadi  separately  ^>- 
plied  the  eiqiression  of  Ketmtis,  almost  in  tha 
sense  of  a.  doctrine,  to  the  Christ  Little  by  lit* 
tie  the  term  and  what  it  stood  for  gained 


Irinc'  widely  acc^ted  in  Fi«rtettant  Germany, 
The  , position  talcen  by  those  who  adhered  to 
lU)  modern  doctrine  of  Ke»osis  was  that  there 
is  a  perfect  oneneca  ia  the  person  of  Christ; 
since  by  his  own  will  and  in  his  divine  form 
kc  laid  aside  the  fullness  of  his  divine  nstnre  in 
tti  far  as  alt  its  external  relations  were  con- 
cenied,  thus  making  it  poesible  for  him  to  be- 
cooie  fnlty  incarnate,  tint  is  human,  and  cajia- 
ble  of  hrnnan  existence  and  dcvetopment  The 
doctrine  of  Kenotis,  however,  recognizes  that 
Christ  retained  the  use  of  his  divine  power  for 
sudi  special  cases  as  were  necessary  for  the  re- 
dempuon  of  his  work.  Rtformed  and  Ututed 
theologians  followed  the  Lutheran  leaders  in 
^eir  discussions  and  exi^anadons  of  kenmsir, 
which  its  defenders  claimed  was  the  natural  out< 
come  oi  the  previous  development  of  da^mtu 
in  this  view  they  are  tnlstaken  since  eariy  ortho- 
dox exegesis  was  in  no  sense  kenotic,  nor  were 
new  theories,  for  a  long  l*me,  kenotic.  The 
idea  that  Christ  left  all  his  divine  power  b«4iind 
him  on  his  incarnation,  obtained  no  hold  In 
Christian  theology  previona  to  the  19th  century- 
In  fact  the  tendency  of  belief  was  to  hold  that, 
even  on  earth,  the  glory  and  the  power  oi 
Christ  were  9(111  intact  and  that  a  veil  had  been 
drawn  over  fliem.  This  veil  mtRht  be  partially 
drawn,  revcjing  glimpses  of  the  divine  power. 
Even  Calvin,  the  iconoclast  in  many  other  re- 
spects, seems  to  have  held  this  view. 

The  present  doctrine  of  kenosis,  which 
seemed,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  as 
destined  to  incorporate  itself  firmly  in  Chris- 
tian dogma,  has  been  steadily  losing  ground, 
and  the  strennous  efforts  of  Its  champions  have 
only  succeeded  in  bringing  out  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely the  fact  that  Christian  ecdesiaslical  the- 


ology has  never,  admitted  or  held  the  views  pro- 
pounded by  the  modern  Kenotic  creed. 

Bibliography.— Bensow,  'Die  Lehiv  von 
dgr  Kenose>  (Leipzig  1903);  Domer,  'Histtwy 
of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Per- 
son of  Christ'  (Edinburgli  1861-63);  Frank. 
'System  der  christlidien  Gewissheit'  (Erlaa- 
gen  1870-73)  ;  Gess,  'Die  Lehre  voa  der  Per- 
son Christi>  (Basel  1856) ;  Hall,  F.  J..  <The 
Kenotic  Theory  Considered  with  Particular 
Reference  to  the  Anglican  "Forms'  (London 
1898)  ;  Mackintosh,  'The  Doctrine  of  the  Per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ'  (New  York  l<tl2) ;  Mor- 
gan, R,  C  ■'God's  Self-emptied  Servant' 
(1906)  ;  Simon,  'Recondli&tion  by  Incarnation' 
(Edinbui^  1898);  Tomanus,  'Christi  Person 
and  Werk'   (Erluigen  1861). 

KBNRICk,  FrancfB  Patrick,  American  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop:  b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  3  Dec. 
,1797;  d.  Baltimore,  6  July  1863.  After  studying 
in  Rome  (1815-21),  fae  was  ordained  priest  in 
the  latter  year  and  sent  to  this  country  to  take 
chaise  of  a  seminary  at  Bardstown,  Ky.  He  ■ 
remained  at  Bardstown  nine  years  nil  his  ap- 
j;>aintment  as  raadjutor  bishop  of  PhiladeliJua 
m  1830.  Twelve  years  later  he  became  bi5iop 
of  Philadelphia  and  there  founded  the  seminary 
of  Saint  Charies  Borromeo.  In  1851  he  was  in- 
stalled archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  the  next 
year  presided  over  the  first  plenary  coimcil  of 
American  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  He  be- 
came honorary  primate  of  the  United  States  in 
1859.  He  was  prominent  as  a  controversialist 
and  a  Biblical  scholar,  and  published  'Dogmatic 
Theology'  (1839-40);  'Moral  Theology' 
(184J-UJ'  a  revision  of  the  Dou^i  EngHsli 
Bible,  with  notes,  etc. 

KBNRICK,  Peter  Richard,  American  Ro- 
man Catholic  archbishop:  b,  Dublin,  IrelantL  l7 
Ai«.  1806;  d.  Saint  Louis,  U.a.,  4  March  1896. 
A-fter .  studying '  at  Maynooth  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  \S30,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
m-1833.  He  was  professor  of  dcsinatics  in  the 
seminary  of  the  diocese  of  Philadelphia  and 
stthsocinently  became  vicar-gencral.  In  1841  he 
was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Rosati  of 
Saint  Louis,  succeeded  to  that  bishopric  in  1843, 
and  was  created  £rst  archbishop  of  Saint  Louis 
in  1847.  Hb  opposed  the  dogina  of  papal  iit- 
lallibtlity  but  acquiesced  in  its  final  decree. 
He  published  'The  Holy  House  of  Lotetto' ; 
'Anglican  Ordinations';  'Vaticana,'  etc.  Con- 
sult O'SUea,  'The  Two  Arctibishc^s  Kenrick* 
(1904). 

KENDRICK,  William,  American  hortiotltur- 
i^t:  b.  1795;  d.  1872  He  is  noted  for  his  in- 
troduction of  the  midberry  tree  into  the  United 
States  and  his  attempts  to_eslablish  there  the 
silk  industry.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his 
pioneer  nursery  gardens  were  planted  (1790) 
on  the  ground  where  John  Eliot  first  preached 
to  the  Indians. 

KBN5AL-GRBKN,  a  famous  Londoo 
cemetery  in  which  are  buried  many  noted  peo- 
ple, among  them  Thackeray,  Leigh  Hunt.  Sidney 
Smith,  Kemble  and  Sir  Charies  Eastlake.  Tb« 
dead  in  the  cemetery,  which  contains  60  acres, 
form  in  themselvea  a  lai^e  city,  numbering,  as 
Ihey  do,  over  70,000. 

KENSBTT,  John  Pr«dertck,  American 
painter:  b.  Cheshire,  Conn.,  22  Uareh  iSlS;  d. 
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New  York,  14  Deo.  1872. .  Hi»  .trnoje^  AUred 
Daggett,  m  engraver,  gave  him  bis  first  lessons 
in  art,  but  in  1S40  he  went  abroad  and  for 
seven  years  traveled  in  England,  Switzerland 
and  Italy.  The  fruit  of  lEis  student- ramble 
was  a  laree  number  of  sketches  and  paintings, 
out  of  which  he  exhibited  in  1845  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  sale  of  one  of  his  pictures,  a 
view  of  Windsor  Castle,  encouraged  hiai  to  per- 
■  severe.  On  returning  to  America  he  hvcd 
chiefly  in  New  York  His  'View  on  the  Actio' 
and  <^Shrine  '  eichibilod  in  New  York  in  1848, 
established  his  reputation  in  America,  and  he 
was  elected  in  1S49  a  National  academician. 
His  landscapes  are  more  remarkable  for  sweet- 
ness than  for  strength,  but  he  maintains  a  uni- 
form standard  of  merit  b  all  of  fhcm.  His 
technique  is  delicate  and  refilled,  especially  in 
his  small  canvases.  He  delii^hts  in  ilie  scenery 
of  the  Hudson,  and  of  the  sea-coast,  and  some 
of  his  effect)  are  exquisitely  charming.  Among 
his  landscapes  the  mbst  interesting  are  'Snnsel 
on  the  Coast'  (1858);  'October  Afternoon' 
P864),  both  in  the  Corraran  Gallery.  Wash- 
ington; 'Noon  on  the  Sea-Shore.'  which  has 
been  engraved  Iw  Hunt.  Several  of  his  pic- 
tares  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Mijsenm  of  Art, 
New  York,  the  finest  of  them  being  'White 
"  'ns,'  a  masterpiece  of  its  dass.  He  *ras 
;  years  a  member  of  the  Tiational  art 
ion  appointed  to  direct  the  decoration 
of  the  National  Capital,  ' 

KENSINGTON,  England,  a  metropolitan 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  West  London, 
Area,  2,291  acres.  Owing  to  its  salubrious 
situation,  it  became  a  favorite '  place  of  resi- 
dence in  the  17th  century  when  William  III 
purchased  a  bouse  that  afterward  became  the 
royal  ^ace.  Isaac  Newton  died  at  Kensing' 
ton  (1/27).  Queen  Victoria  was  bom  in  Ken- 
sington Palace,  and  at  Keosin^on  Pat^e  hei 
succession  to  tiie  thron«  was  announced  to  her. 
The  borough  is  replete  w|th  litcrarv  aMOcia- 
tions,  among  those  who  have  resided  here  be- 
ing Addison  the  essayist,  Talleyrand,  Thackeray, 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  Green  the  hi.storian.  Hol- 
land House  was  famous  as  a  social  centre  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  third  Lora  Holland.  Bromp- 
ton  Road  Oratory  is  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated of  its  churches.  The  South  Kensjngiou 
Museum  and  the  Natural  Histoiy  Museum  arc 
the  most  interestii^  public  buildings.  Kensing- 
ton returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  Pop. 
about  172,317  Consult  Burt.  'Historical 
Notices  of  Kensington*  (1^0 !  Faulkner 
'Kensington*  (1820) ;  Hunt.  Leigh.  'Old 
Court  Suburb'  (1885);  Loftic,  'Kensington' 
(1888). 

KBHSINGTON  GARDENS,  a  celebrated 
public  paik  in  London  four  miles  west  of  Saint 
Paul's,  and  well  koown  for  its  royal  palace.  In 
former  limes  Kensington  Palace  was  a  favorite 
royal  re»idence.  iGng  William  111,  Queen 
Mary^  Queen  Anfle  and  Georfte  H  died  here, 
Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park  are  much 
irequented  in  summer  and  form  a  great  orna- 
ment to  the  metropolis.  They  cover  about  350 
acres,  and  contain  the  Albert  Memorial.  In 
South  Kensington  the  chief  attractions  are  the 
South  Kensington  or  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, ijie  Indian  Museum,  the  Natural  History 
Udfieunk  and  the  ^inperial  Institute.  The  scene 
of.  'The  little  Wtw*  B»fd.*   from  which  Sir 


James  M.  Barrie  adapted  bis  delightful  play 
'Peter  Pan'  is  laid  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
KENSINGTON  PALACE.    See  KensiHO. 

TOK  GiROENB. 

KENT,  CharlcB  Foster,  American  Biblic^ 
scholar:  h.  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  13  Aug.  1867.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  tmiversities  of  Yale  (1889) 
and  Berlin  (1892),  and  the  followii^  year 
became  an  instructor  in  the  University  ol 
Chicago.  In  1895  he  was  elected  professor  of 
Biblical  literature  and  history  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, a  position  whidi  he  held  until  1901. 
He  is  at  present  Woolsey  professor  of  Biblical 
literature  at  Yale  Unirersity.  Among  his  writ* 
ings  are  'OtitliTWB  of  Hebrew  History'  (laSS)  ; 
'The  Wise  Men  of  Ancient  Israel  and  Their 

Koverbs'  (1895) ;  'History  of  the  Hebrew 
■ople,  the  United  Kingdom'  (1896);  'His- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  People,  the  Divided  King- 
dom* (1899) ;  'Messages  of  the  Earlie*' 
Prophets'  (1899);  'Messages  of  the  Later 
Prophets'  (1900);  'Israel's  Historical  and  Bi' 
ographical  Narratives'  (1905) ;  'Origin  and 
PemiBnenl  Value  of  the  Old  Testament'  (1906; 
1912);  'Israel's  Laws  and  Traditional  Prace- 
dents'  (1907);  'The  Heroes  and  Crises  of 
Early  Hebrew  HiWory'  (1908;  1912)'  'The 
Kings  and  Prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah* 
<1912);  'The  li^ikers  and  Teachers  of  Juda- 
ism' (1911);  'Biblical  Geography  and  History* 
(1911)  i  'Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  Accord- 
ing to  the  Earliest  Records*  (1913)  ;  'The 
Songs,  Hymns  and  Prayers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment' (1914) ;  'Testing  of  a  Nation's  Ideals,' 
widi  J.  W.  Jenka  (1915). 

KENT,  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of,  Eng- 
lish prince:  b.  1767;  d.  1820.  He  was  son  of 
George  HI,  and  elected  to  be  a  soldier,  in  which 
capacity  he  gave  very  efficient  service  against 
the  French  West  India  Islands  and  other  cam- 
paigns. He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
British  princes  and  numerous  places  were 
named  after  him.  among  them  Fort  Edward  lit 
Martinique  (Fort  Royal)  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  (formerly  Saint  John).  Made  Duke  of 
Kent  in  1799,  he  became  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces  in  North  America  in  the 
same  year,  rising  to  the  rank  of  field  marshal 
in  1805.  His  daughter  became  queen  of  Great 
Britain  tmdef  the  title  of  Victoria. 

KENT,  Jacob  Ford,  American  general:  h. 
Philadelphia,  Pa,,  14  Sept.  1835.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1861,  entered  the  army 
as  2d  lieutenant  b  May  1861,  became  captain  in 
January  1864,  and  was  brevetted  colonel  of  vol- 
.unteers  in  October  1864  for  faithful  and  merito- 
rious services  in  the  field  during  the  campaign 
before  Richmond,  After  the  war  he  was  assist- 
ant instructor  in  tactics  at  West  Point  and 
from  1869  lo  1898  was  on  frontier  and  garrison 
duty.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  with.  Spain 
he  was  colonel  of  the  24th  infantry.  He  was 
made  major-general  of  volunteers  8  July  1898, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  Cuba  and  after- 
ward in  the  Philippines.  He  was  retired  in 
October  1898,  soon  after  attaining  the  rank  of 
b  riga  di  c  r- gen  eral , 

KENT,  James,  American  jurist;  b.  PhiliojM, 
Putnam  County,  N.  Y.,  31  July  1763;  d.  New 
York,  12  Dec  1847.  Kent  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1781,  studied  law,  was  admitted 
in  U85  as  an  attom^,  and  io  178?  ^  a  coun- 
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aellor  and  coinmenced  ihe  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Poughkeepsie.  He  soon  became  re- 
markable among  his  contemporaries  for  his 
iegat  learning  and  literary  attainments.  He  wa.s 
blecied  successively  in  1790  and  1792  a  tnmber 
of  the  legiilature  for  Duichew  County.  Kent 
became  an  active  and  leading  Federalist,  at- 
tracting the  notice  and  confidence  of  Hamilton 
and  Jay.  It  was  by  Hamilton's  counsel  that  the 
reading  of  the  young  lawyer  was  directed  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  civil  law  and  the  treatises 
of  the  jurists  of  continental  Europe.  In  1793 
Kent  removed  to  New  York,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  two  mailers  in  chancery  for  the  rity  oF 
New  York.  In  1796  fae  became  a  member  of 
the  legislature.  He  was  also  elected  professor 
of  law  in  Columbia  College.  The  body  of  hii 
lectures  at  Columbia  formed  in  after  years,  in 
some  degree,  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  'Com- 
mentaries.' In  1797  he  was  appointed  recorder 
of  the  city  and  in  1793  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  continued  a  member  of  this  tri- 
bunal till  1814,  having  been  from  1804  chief 
justice.  The  Supreme  Court  at  that  time  dif- 
fered widely  from  the  court  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. It  was  formed  after  the  model  of  the 
Eni^lish  King's  Bench,  being  composed  of  five 
jtidges,  who  rode  the  circuits  to  try  jury  cases, 
and  convened  during  the  year  at  four  appointed 
terms  to  decide  reserved  questions  of  law. 
There  were  no  American  law  books  and  no 
reports  of  American  decisions,  except  those  of 
Dallas  just  commenced  The  proceedioga  of 
the  court  were  languid  and  dilatory,  and  re- 
sort was  had  for  rules  of  procedure  and  prin- 
ci^es   of    law  almost   exclusively   to    English 

eecedents  and  decisions.  The  accession  to  the 
nch  of  a  young,  energetic  and  able  judge 
produced  a  striking  change.  It  was  the  task 
of  the  court  to  expound  the  princii^es  of  the 
common  law,  as  applicable  to  American  institu- 
tions: to  define  and  limit  our  new  constitutional 
provisions;  to  construe  recent  statutes;  to 
bring  the  principles  of  commercial  law  to  bear 
upon  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce ;  to 
devise  rules  of  practice,  and  in  short,  to  adapt 
(o  a  ^oung  and  rising  iration  a  complicated  yet 

Sractical  code  of  laws.  By  the  constitution  of 
lew  York  as  it  then  existed  an  important 
political  duty  was  imposed  on  the  judiciary  of 


a  council  of  revision  with  a  qualified  veto  on 
legislative  acts.  This  council  was  abolished  in 
1822.  In  1814  Kent  became  chancellor  and  the 
seven  volumes  of  Johnson's  'Chancery  Re- 
ports,' which  contain  Chancellor  Kent  s  de- 
cisions, afford  a  profound  exposition  of  the 
syslem  of  equity  law.  His  terra  of  office  as 
chancellor  expired  in  1823,  and  returning  to 
New  York  he  resumed  his  professorship  at 
Columbia  and  his  lectures  there  were  given  to 
the  world,  in  his  'Commentaries  on  American 
Law'  (1826-30).  This  work  has  since  passed 
through  14  editions  and  acquired  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  Il  has  assumed  in  the  United  States 
the  position  which  Blackslone  in  his  own  coun- 
try has  long  filled  by  his  'Commcnlaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England.'  It  embraces  not  merely  the 
Jurisprudence  of  the  Federal  Union,  hut  the 
municipal  law,  written  and  unwritten,  of  the 
several  States.  Consult  Kent,  William,  'Me- 
moirs and  Letters  of  Chancellor  Ken**  (1898). 


KENT,  WiU&m,  English  artist,  architect 
and  landscape  gardener:  b.  Yoibhire,  1684:  d. 
London,  12  April  174Sl  He  was  apprenticed  to 
a  coachmaker  in  1698,  went  to  London  in  1701 
and  there  made  some  attempts  at  painting,  and 
to  Rome  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Caralier 
Luti,  and  whence  he  was  brought  to  England 
by  the  Eail  of  Burlington,  bis  patron  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  was  employed  in  portrait- 
painting  and  the  decoration  of  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, but  Hogarth  said  that  "neither  England 
nor  Italy  ever  produced  a  more  contemptible 
dauber*  However,  he  did  invent  a  less  formal 
method  of  gardening  and  planting  and  excelled 
as  an  architect.  The  Horse  Guards  and  treas- 
ury buildings  and  Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly, 
are  his  work.  He  published  the  'Designs  of 
Inigo  Jones'  (1727). 

KENT,  William,  American  en^pneer:  b. 
Phikdeiphia,  5  Mardi  1851.  Graduated  from 
Stephens  Institute  of  Technoloiy  and  Syracuse 
University,  he  became  editor  of  the  Amtrican 
Manufacturer  and  Iron  World  (1877-79).  at 
the  same  time  exercising  bis  profession  of  engi- 
neer from  the  latter  date  to  1890.  I^ter  he 
became  editor  of  Enginetriag  Newt  (1S9S- 
1903)  when  he  was  chosen  as  dean  of  the 
L.  C  Smith  College  of  Applied  Science,  Syra- 
cuse University  (1903-06).  In  1910  he  again 
became  editor  of  the  Industrial  Section  of  the 
Engineering  News.  He  has  been  lecturer  on 
engineering  subjects  in  several  well-kngvm  col- 
leges; is  the  holder  of  numerous  patents  on 
his  'own  inventions;  and  is  well  known  as  a 
contributor  to  encyclopaedias  and  technical 
magazines.  Among  his  published  works  are 
<Thc  Strength  of  Materials'  (1879)  ;  'Strength 
of  Wrought  Iron  and  Chain  Cibles'  (1879); 
'The  Merfianical  Engineer's  Pocket-book' 
(1895);  'Steam  Boiler  Economy'  0901);  'In- 
vestigating an  Industiy'  (1915);  'Bookkeeping 
and  Cost  Accounting  lor  Factories'   (1918), 

KENT.  William  Cbarlei  Hark,  English 
poet  and  journalist^:  b.  London,  1823;  d.  1902. 
He  entered  journalism  and  soon  became  editor 
of  the  Sun  (1845-70).  He  graduted  in  law 
in  18S9;  but  did  not  give  much  attention 
to  law,  journalism  and  literature  having  much 
more  attraction  for  him.  He  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  magazines  and  literary 
colimins  of  daily  and  weekly  papers,  among 
them  Dickens'  Household  Words  and  All  Ike 
Year  Jiound.  He  was  editor  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Weekly  Register  (1874-81).  He  also 
gave  much  of  ois  time  to  the  publication  of 
complete  editions  with  memoirs  and  critical 
notes  of  famous  British  writers,  among  them. 
Bums  (1874),  Lamb  (1875),  Moore  (1879), 
Father  Proui  (1881),  Lord  Lyi ton  (1875-98). 
Atmfng  his  more  original  publications  are 
'Poems'  (1870)  ;  'Leigh  Hunt  as  an  Essayist' 
(1888);  <The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Lord  Lyt- 
ton'  (1883) ;  'The  Humor  and  Pathos  of 
Charics  Dickens'  (1884).  Consult  Francis,  J. 
C,  'Notes  hy  the  Way'   (1909). 

KENT,  a  county  of  England^  formii^  Ae 
southeast  extremity  of  Great  Britain  ana  ad- 
joining the  counties  of  Essex  (from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Thames),  Middlesex,  Surrey 
and  Sussex.  The  Strait  of  Dover  bounds  ft 
on  the  southeast.  Its  area  is  1,570  square  miies. 
Two  principal  ranges  of  hitls,  a  continuation 
of  tht  Norlft  Downs  of  Surrey  and  Hants  ex- 
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tend  throng'  (he  couAty  from'  west  to  east, 
tcrnrinaling  ia  the  clifFs  of  Dover,  Polksionc 
and  Hytibev  which  is  elsewhere  diversified  with 
msny  minor  ranges,  la  die  south  are  Ronney 
marshes  and  the  tract  termed  the  ''Weald,' 
fonner^  extensive  forests.  In  the  north  are  gatrntents 
the  islands  of  Sheppey  and  Thanet  and  the  * 

months  of  the  Medway,  Stour  and  Darent 
rivers.  The  products  are  varied  Fruit 'Cnlture, 
sheep  raising,  wool  mantifacture  and  the  manu- 
factuTes  of  paper,  tiles,  pottery,  cunpowder, 
hopbaKs,  etc..  are  extensively  carried  on.  The 
capital  is  Maidstone.  In  this  county  are  dock- 
yards, arsenalsj  the  famous  caihedral  of  Can- 
terbury, the  ports  of  Dover  and  Folkstone  and 
several  well-known  watoing  places  at  Margate, 
Ramsgate  and  Tunbiid^  Wells.  It  was  the 
ancient  country  of  Cantmni  (qv.)  and  the  firit 
established  Idngdom  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy. 
It  was  settled  oy  die  Jutes  and  became  promi- 
nent when  its  bug,  Ethelbert  was  converted  to 
Cbristiani^  1^  Saint  Angusdnc  (597).  It 
lapidly  decHned  in  power  and  in  the  course  of 
the  eighth  centniy,  kct  all  of  its  independence. 
It  has  ei^ht  parlianieMary  divisions  apart  from 
the  parliamentary  botwii^.  Pop.  1,020,%S. 
Consult  Hasted,  'The  History  and  Topo- 
graphical Stirvey  of  Kent'  (Canterbury  1801); 
•Victoria    History    of   the    County   of    Kent* 


eat-ed  perfect  titles,  were  taken  frotn  him,  and 
by  repeated  lawsuits  he  was  reduced  to  penury: 
He  nevertheless  in  the  War  of  1812  fou^rtit  with 
the  Kentucky  troops  at  the  battle  of  the  Tliames. 
In  1624  he'  appeared  in  Frankfort  in  tattered 
garments  to  petition  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky to  release  the  claim  of  the  State  upon 
some  motintain  land  owned  by  him.  His  ap- 
pearance at  firsl  excited  ridicule,  but  upon  be- 
ing recognized  be  was  treated  with  much  dis- 
drctionby  the  legislature;  his  lands  were  re- 
leased and  a  pension  of  S240'was  procured  for 
him  from  Congress.  He  died  near  tiie  spot 
vrherc,  56  years  previous,  he  had  narrowly 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 


(London  IMS). 

KENT,  a  town  near  Akron,  in  Ohio.    It  is 

in  Portage  County  and  is  sihmted  on  the  Bahi- 
more  and  Ohio,  the  Erie,  the  Northern  Ohio 
Traction  and  Light  and  the  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie  railways.  It  is  a  town  of  Sboat  4.500 
inhabitants  and  possessed  of  numerous  active 
industries,  for  its  population.  Among  these  ar^ 
railroad  machine  shops,  nut,  bolt  and  lock  fac- 
tories, flour  mills,  concrete  mixers,  all  of  which 
are  operated  by  power  siqjplied  by  water.  The 
town  also  possessf^s  a  normal  school  and  is  the 
centre  of  considerable  local  trade. 

KENT,  Fair  Msid  of,  wife  of  Edward  the 
■Black  Prince^  and  mother  of  Richard  IJL  See 
Fair  Maw  or  Kent. 

KENT    ISLAND,    the    largest    island    in 


here  the  first  settlement  in  Maryland  was  made 
by   William   Gaibome    (q.v.)    in  1631.     Pop. 

KENTON.  Simon,  American  juoneer:  b. 
Fauquier  County,  Va.,  3  April  1755;  d.  Logan 
County,  Ohio,  in  1836.  At  16  he  had  an  affray 
widi  a  young  man,  and  believing  he  had  killed 
his  adversary,  fled  beyond  the  AHeghanies  and 
became  a  companion  o£  Boone  and  the  other 
early  pioneers  of  Kentucky.  For  a  time  he 
acted  as  a  spy  of  GovGrnor  Dunmore,  and  sub- 
sequently participated  in  the  warfare  waged 
against  the  British  and  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  showing  remarkable  cauru;e, 
sagacity  and  endurance.  In  1782.  leamdng  that 
his  former  opponent  was  living,  ne  relumed  to 
his  native  place,  and  soon  after  removed  with 
his  father's  famil}'  to  Kentucky.  He  was  fre- 
quently engaged  m  Indian  warfare,  until  the 
expedidon  under  Wayne  in  1793-94  restored 
tranquil  lily  to  the  western  frontier.  As  the 
country  began  to  fill  up  with  settlers  his  lands, 
to  which,  in  consequence  of  his  ignorance  of  or 
indiSereace  to  legal  forms,  he  had  never  so- 


the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  and  the  Cleveland, 
Ctncinnati,  Chic^o  and  Saint  Louis  railroads: 
about  54  miles  northwest  of  Columbus  and.  6/ 
miles  south  of  Toledo.  It  is  situated  on  the 
divide  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Ohio 
River  from  those  of  Laket  Erie.  It  was  settled 
in  1833  and  incorporated  in  1885.  The  sur. 
rounding  cotuitry  ts  a  farming  section,  with 
some  large  forests.  The  chief  manufactures  of 
the  city  are  hardware,  agrictdtural  implements, 
iron,  lumber  and  dairy  prodncts.  Its  principw 
public  buildings  are  the  armory^Jail,  court-house 
and  the  municipal  buildings.  The  mayor  holds 
oihce  two  years.  The  waterworks  plant  is 
owned  by  the  city.     Pop.  7.185. 

KBNTS  HOLE,  a  station  and  cave  near 
Torquay,  Devonshire.  England,  noted  for  its 
implements  of  the  Paleolithic  Age.  It  has  been 
actively  explored  several  times  since  182S. 
Under  successive  layers  of  limestone,  black 
mold  stalagmite  in  red  cave  earth  lie  the  archas- 
ological  remains  which  consist  of  bones  of 
primitive  horses,  mammoths,  wolves,  lions  and 
rhinoceroses,  together  with  stone  implements  of 


_  of  the  air,  are  implements  of  the 

life  of  a  comparativeJv  early  age  in  the  history 
of  htimart  culture,  such  as  ffint  chisels,  scrapers 
and  bone  and  horn  implement?.  This  black 
deposit  evidently  represents  a  very  considerably 
period  of  human  progress,  stretching  from  the 
rude  stone  age  to  the  days  of  Roman  occupa- 
tion which  are  represented  by  copper  and  bronze 
implements  and  weapons.  The  latter  naturally 
form  the  upper  part  of  the  Ia3^r, 

KENTUCKY    (Cherokee.    «piairie,»    "die 
"       "      "         '  meaning  "dark  and  blooc^ 


S[.v.)  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ohio  River; 
e  second  district  -settled  beyond  the  Alle-' 
ghanies  and  the  first  to  become  a.  State;  ad-' 
mitted  to  die  Union  1  June  1792,  next  aftw 
Vermont.  CajHtal,  Frankfort;  largest  city, 
Louisville.  It  is  irregular  in  shape,  varyin* 
from  a  breadth  of  .171  miles  between  Cincinnati 
and  Cumberland  Gap  to  about  40  aiites  in  the 
narrow  part  near  the  Tennessee,  and  being  438 
miles  in  length  from  east  to  west.  Total  area, 
41,283  square  miles.  Lai,  36°  SC  to  39°  9^ 
N.;  long.  82°  2"  to  89°  40"  W.  It  ranks  first  ih 
caves  and  caverns,  cnnnel  coal,  hemp,  race 
horses  and  tobacco;  tiiird  in  distilled  liquors; 
fiflfa  in  coal  production. 
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Topocnplv  and  Hyiiofn:pbj.~  Its 
northern  boundary  is  ihe  low-water  maik  on  the 
northccn  bank  of  the  Ohio  River ;  its  western, 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi  as  described  in 
1763.  The  eastern  boundary  is  a  luge  atigle 
formed  by  the  Tub  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  and  ute 
main  Big  Sandy  nowing  northwest,  the  other 
side  tying  against  Vir^nia,  along  the  main 
Cumberland  Range  to  Stone  Mountain;  thence 
across  a  divide  to  Little  Black  Mountain,  thence 
by  the  range  northward  to  Pine  Mountain 
I^n^,  to  the  brcalu  of  the  Russell  fork  of  the 
Levisa  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy,  thence  north- 
east  to  the  Tug  Fork.  The  southern  line 
separates  it  from  Tennessee  by  a  boundary 
which  is  nearly  straight  excepting  a  "jog*  of 
12  miles  at  the  Tennessee  River,  where  the 
original  surveyors  made  an  error.  The  surface 
is  mainly  a  plateau  avera^ng  about  800  feet 
above  sea-levei,  sloping  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  the  Ohio  from  the  southeastern 
mountains.  The  Poor  Fork  Valley  of  the 
Cumberland,  lying  between  Fine  Mountain  and 
the  main  Cumberland  Range,  is  IS  miles  wide 
and  75  miles  long,  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in 
elevation,  and  is  buttressed  by  peaks  sometimes 
3,500  feet  high,  thus  presenting  the  finest 
scenic  portion  of  the  southern  Appalachian 
Mountains.  The  Pine  Mountain,  which  is  an 
erosion  scarp  fault,  forms  a  long  even-topped 
ridge  about  2,S00  feet  above  aea-levei,  with 
its  steep  face  toward  the  northwest.  The  high- 
est points  in  the  State  are  in  Harlan  County, 
from  3,600  to  4,100  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
great  north  and  central  Blue  Grass  region 
(limestone)  is  an  undulating  plateau  circled  by 
a  continuous  hill-ridge  taking  many  different 
local  names  (Muldraugh  Hill,  King's  Mountain 
and  Big  Hill),  and  extending  in  a  ^eat  curv- 
ing sweep  from  the  mouth  of  Salt  River  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto.  In  the  west  it  form*  the 
edge  of  a  limestone  plateau,  while  in  the  east 
this  limestone  is  surmounted  with  the  basal 
conglomerate  of  the  coal  measures,  giving  to 
it  a  very  rugged  aspect. 

The  drainage  system  is  mainly  a  series  of 
rivers  Rowing  northwest  Into  the  Ohio,  follow- 
ing the  surface  trend :  the  Big  Sandy  with  its 
Levisa  Fork,  the  Licldng,  Kentucky,  Salt  and 
Green.  In  the  western  end  of  the  State  the 
great  rivers  Cumberland  and  Tennessee:,  after 
pursuing  widely  eccentric  courses,  follow  the 
same  direction  to  the  same  goal  tS  miles  apart 
The  Cumberland,  rising  near  the 


Tennessee  takes  a  wider  sweep  southward  into 
Alabama,  but  turning  back  almost  joins  the 
Cumberland.  These  streams  are  noteworthy 
for  their  rock  channels.  The  Kentucky,  in 
particular,  has  cut  a  superb  gorge  through 
more  than  300  feet  of  limestone  in  its  lower 
courses;  and  where  it  trenches  across  the  Cin- 
cinnati Arch  has  walls  nearly  perpindicular,  as 
at  High  Brieve. 

Southwest  from  the  centre  of  Ae.  State  only 
the  larger  stream  channels  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. _  Here  is  a  °Karst"  region,  full  of  de- 
pressions through  which  the  water  sinks  away, 
finding  subterranean  paths  to  the  master 
stream,  the  Green  River.  A  clogging  of  these 
rasAa^es  frequently  results  in  forming  ponds. 
This  IS  the  great  cavernous  district  of  the  State, 
made  famous  t^  Mammoth  Cave   (q.v.),  the 


latest  in  the  world.  As  in  ^1  limatoDe  dis- 
tricts, the  underground  water?  have  dissolved 
the  rocks  irregularly,  leaving  fantastic  chan- 
nels and  sculptures,  huge  chambers  and  narrow 
flumes,  making  deep  pools  and  cascades,  and 
creating  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  pendant 
and  upright  shafts.  Its  mag;nificent  propor- 
tions, with  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
stream  navigable  in  one  of  its  pools  for  row- 
boats,  make  it  convenient  for  exploration  and 
a  fascinating  spot  for  tourists.  Colossal  Cave 
and  Great  white  Onyx  are  equally  attractive. 

Geology.-—  This  district  was  at  one  time  the 
bed  of  a  vast  lake  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
period;  on  its  floor  were  laid  several  sedi- 
mentary deposits:  Upper  Silurian,  Devonian, 
Subcarboniferous  some  5,000  feet  deep,  and 
on  these  Carboniferous,  (coal  measures)  to 
3,000  feet  more.  The  great  Appalachian  upjift 
raised  this  some  5,000  feet,  the  surface  forming 
a  dome  in  the  centre;  then  forces  of  denuda- 
tion acted  planewise  across  the  top,  cutting 
away  all  the  upper  strata  down  to  the  original 
Lower  Silurian  in  the  middle —- whence  the 
outcrop  of  blue  limestone  in  riie  Blue  Grass 
region—  and  other  strata  to  varying  degrees  in 
other  parts,  leaving  the  coal  measures  exposed 
in  twp  great  patches  100  miles  apart  at  the 
edges.  In  the  southwest  the  Subcarboniferous 
limestone  is  at  the  top  —  the  region  of  caves 
and  sinks. 

Mitieral  Wealth.— Bituminous  coal  minit^ 
has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years,  the  output 
rising  in  1917  to  27,809,976  tons,  and  giving 
Kentucky  fifth  place  in  the  Union.  While  the 
Western  field  yielded  the  larger  proportion  in 
1907,  the  Eastern  field  produced  two-thirds  of 
the  total  in  1917.  Rich  veins  from  six  to  eight 
feet  thick  occur  at  shallow  depths  permitting 
easy  exploitation  at  minimum  expense.  This 
condition  has  invited  capital  from  other  States. 
Practically  all  the  increased  railroad  mileage 
along  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Chesa- 
peake and  C^o  lines  is  in  Ihe  coal  districts. 
Company    towns,    such    as    Jenkins    and    Mc- 


porls,  though  the  rich  content  of  some  of  these 
coals  for  coking  and  by-products  has  created 
special  demand  in  Saint  Louis  and  Pittsburgh. 
Cannel,  or  gas  coal,  is  i^entiful  in  Morgan 
County,  yielding  43.000  tons  a  year.  Petroleum 
and  gas  wells,  slightly  utilized  by  the  early 
settlers,  and  almost  undeveloped  even  a  decade 
ago,  sprang  into  prominence  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War.  Traces  of  oil  and  gas 
occur  in  more  than  50  counties.  While  gas 
production  is  vastly  exceeded  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia fields,  the  smaller  Kentucky  field  is  now 
tapped  by  lines  which  supoly  Mount  Sterling, 
Winchester,  Lexington  and  other  dties  of  the 
Blue  Grass,  and  Louisville.  Gas  production  in 
1910  attained  a  value  of  $891,000.  The  oil  in- 
dustry, however,  has  caused  much  more  excite- 
ment. The  older  fields  in  Wayne  Countv  on 
the  Tennessee  border,  extending  northeast 
through  Wolfe  County,  and  served  by  pi^e  lines 
for  many  years,  seemed  to  be  stationary  m  pro- 
dnotion;  but  the  hifrfi  prices  created  by  war 
demands  led  to  tests  ig  adjoining  counties,  with 
most  surprising  results.  At  depths  rarely  ex- 
ceeding 1,300  feet  in  Estill  and  Lee  counties  in 
the  eastern  section,  and  about  Allen  County  on 
the  Tennessee  bordvr,  new  siqt^es  appeared. 
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The  old  mariccring  facilities  proved  utterly 
inadequate.  A  lipe  line  ^ich  in  1914  marketed 
only  480,000  barrels  received  in  1918  over 
4,0d0.000  barrels,  an  increase  of  800  per  cent  in 
four  years.  The  total  yield  of  the  two  fields, 
east  and  west,  now  exceeds  8,000,000  barrels 
annually.  The  oil  is  of  the  best  grade,  com- 
manding a  high  price.  Iron,  which  gave  good 
Somisei  of  expansion  about  the  year  1880,  has 
ded  away  before  the  advance  of  the  north- 
western ores,  which  are  used  in  the  mills  at 
Ashland.  Kentucky  iron  is  profitably  mined 
only  near  Cumberland  Gap,  and  in  Trigg,  Lyon 
and  Caldwell  counties  in  the  west.  Of  minor 
minerals  one  aay  mention  the  limestone  prod- 
ucts, suc4i  as  Kentucky  River  marble,  asphalt, 
sandstones,  clays,  harytes  and  [Aosphates  usea 
for  fertilizers.  Extensive  mining  of  fluor  spar 
occurs  in  Crittenden  and  Livingston  counties 
adjoining  the  Illinois  field.  Mineral  springs 
are  numerous,  but  only  12  were  ranked  as  com- 
mercial in  1915. 

Climate  and  Rainfalls  The  Mississippi 
bottoms  arc  malarious,  but  the  rest  of  the 
State  is  free  from  objectionable  tendencies. 
The  death  rate  normally  152  per  thousand  in- 
creased to  17  per  thousand  dunnK  the  influenza 
epidemic  in  1918.  Mean  winter  tem^ature  is 
35'  F.,  while  the  annual  average  is  55°  P. 
Owing  to  its  exposure  to  storms  from  south- 
west and  northwest  alike,  considerable  varia- 
tion may  occur,  tempered,  however,  by  the 
proximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  easL 
Water  is  abtmdant  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
The  average  precipitation  is  44  inches  without 
a  record  ol  excessive  drouth  in  any  year, 

Foreats.— About  a  third  of  the  State  is  cov- 
ered with  commercial  forests.  Along  the 
Alleghany  slopes  there  is  a  great  quanti^  of 
fine  timber,  most  of  it  being  hardwood  of 
astonishing  variety.  Oaks  of  many  different 
kinds  — white,  red,  blacl^  post,  overcup,  chest- 
nut and  black-jadc  — hickory,  black  walnut, 
blue  ash,  maple,  elm,  beech,  chestnut,  poplar, 
sweet  gum,  yellow  pine,  sycamore  and  hack- 
berry  are  only  a  portion  of  its  wealth,  still 
largely  virgin,  though  now  being  rapidly  ex- 
ploited. Poplar,  black  walnut  and  cherry  are 
now  scarce.  Some  cypress  occurs  about  Reel- 
foot  Lake. 

Soils.— There  are  10  main  soil  areas,  cor- 
responding to  the  chief  geological  formations. 
The  most  fertile  of  these,  Oie  Trenton,  in- 
cludes the  best  parts  of  Fayette,  Woodford, 
Jessamine  and  adjoining  counties,  1,200  square 
miles.  This  soil  is  residual,  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  gray  Lexington  lime- 
stone, which  is  rich  in  phosphorus ;  conse- 
auently  some  fields  of  this  region  a  century  old 
^ow  no  sign  of  exhaustion.  Surrounding  this 
area  is  the  Cincinnatian,  7,900  square  miles, 
with  somewhat  less  phosphorus  in  their  blue 
limestones.    Northeastward  from  Allen  County 


lack  plant  food.  The  Western  coal  field  4,500 
square  mites,  is  in  need  of  drainage  and  proper 
fertilizers  to  become  valuable  agriculturally. 
Surroundingthis  is  a  belt  of  varying  width, 
equal  to  8,000  square  miles  —  one-fifth  of  the 
State's  area.  It  contains  limestone  which,  if 
iMed  in  connection  with  the  t^osphate  beds  of 
Tennessee,  would  build  up  its  soil  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  fertility.    One  of  these  counties,  War- 


ren, is  the  centre  of  fte  strawbeny  industry  of 
the  State,  Eight  eonntics  west  of  the  Tennes- 
see, called  the  Purdiase,  an  area  of  2.360  miles, 
are  composed  of  transported  soils.  The  largest 
single  area  is  the  Eastern  coal  field,  some 
10,000  square  miles,  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
State,  mountainous  and  easily  eroded.  Through- 
out the  principal  areas  described  thus  far,  how- 
ever, are  river  alluvium  sections,  hi^ly  pro- 
ductive because  of  overflows.  Also,  m  the 
best  agricultural  districts  are  found  belts  of 
poor  land,  thus  presenlingproblems  of  scientific 
soil  treatment  (Consult  Expcr.  Station  Bull. 
No.  193). 

Acricultttre,— Although  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee are  apparently  artificial  divisions  of  the 
same  body  of  lan(t  the  slight  difference  in 
latitude  and  soils  works  a  complete  change  in 
their  characteristic  products,  Tennessee  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  cotton,  while  Ken- 
tucky produced  but  3,469  bales  in  1909,  neariy 
all  in  one  county,  Fulton.  The  leadimg  farm 
products  are  com,  tobacco,  hay  and  wheat; 
and  the  State  raiseb  nearly  all  the  hemp  in  the 
United  States.  Truck  farms  and  orchards  are 
frequent  along  the  Ohio,  especially  neaf 
Louisville  and  Gncinnati,  In  1910,  86.3  per 
cent  of  the  land  surface  was  in  farms,  and  M.7 

fer  cent  of  this  was  improved.  From  1900  to 
910  the  number  of  farms  increased  24,518  or 
10,4  per  cent,  compared  with  6.6  per  cent  in- 
crease in  population.  Intensive  cultivation  de- 
creased the  size  of  the  farms  to  85.6  acres; 
over  one-fourth  ranging  from  50  to  99  acres. 
Those  farms  over  175  acres  are  only  one-nintb 
of  the  total  number,  which  was  259,185. 
Colored  farmers  operated  only  11,709  farms, 
or  about  2  per  cent  of  the  area.  The  most 
conspicuous  change  in  the  decade  was  in 
tenure;  the  number  of  cash  tenants  remained 
about  the  same  while  share  tenants  doubled. 
The  farms  owned  by  their  operators  constituted 
two-thirds  of  all;  die  value  of  aU  farms  was 
$773,797,000, 

The  best -known  crop  is  tobacco,  of  wbicli 
Kentucky  produces  far  more  than  any  other 
State,  and  usually  one-third  of  the  total  crop 
of  the  Union.  In  1910  the  total  crop  was  1,- 
103,000,000  pounds;  that  of  Kentucky,  425,000,- 
000pounds;inl915  Kentucky  raised  356,000,000 
pounds,  or  33  per  cent  of  the  total.  North 
Carolina  being  next  with  198,000,000  pounds. 
In  1918  the  yield  was  360,000.000  pounds,  mar- 
keted at  the  highest  prices  ever  recorded  in 
the  Slate,  about  30  cents  a  pound,  compared 
with  averages  as  low  as  six  cents  In  1907, 
From  the  depressed  markets  of  1907,  when 
good  tobacco  was  sold  at  three  and  four  cents, 
or  was  taken  home  by  angry  farmers,  the  re- 
covery is  due  first  to  the  unions  of  growers 
against  the  Tobacco  Trust,  in  Burley  and  Dark 
oistricts  alike.  These  unions,  attenyitinK  to 
coerce  reluctant  neighbors  to  Join  with  tnem, 
precipitated  the  Night  Riders'  disturbances, 
which  led  to  the  posting  of  sentries  by  the 
militia  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  property. 
Pools,  legalized  by  the  legislature  in  1910,  took 
charge  of  the  sales  and  raised  prices  by  collec- 
tive selling.  With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope came  a  large  demand  from  the  armies ;  and 
finally  the  rapid  spread  of  prohibition  seems  to 
have  intensified  *he  civilian  demand  for  tobacco 
products.  Christian  and  Daviess  counties  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  the  Dark  or  Fryor  to- 
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the  Blue  Grass  counties,  such  as  Fayette  and 
Bourbon,  raise  the  li^t  or  Burley  variety, 
sought  for  its  absorptive  qualities,  and  mar- 
kete<i  at  Lexingtgn  first  in  1905  in  baskets  on 
the  floor  of  warehouEes.  This  practice  has  made 
Lexington  the  largest  loose  leaf  tnarket  in  the 
world,  and  has  lalcen  the  supremacv  fram 
Louisville    where    the  marketing  is    done   by 


Hemp  is  almost  as  famous  as  tobacco,  bnt 
its  decline  is  unchecked;  in  1859,  78.818.000 
pounds;  in  1909,  only  6,420.000  pounds.  The 
lURh  pnces  created  by  the  World  War  moved 


Other  fibres  from  Uexico  and  the  Philii^ines 
have  supplanted  it  in  the  factories. 

Tlie  largest  crop  in  value  and  volume  ts  com, 
124,372,000  bushels  in  1917,  valued  at  $160,000r 
OOa  Corn  has  fnrniehed  tfae  material  for  the 
great  distilling  interests  as  well  as  food,  and 
provender  for  animals  on  the  "farm. 

Wheat  from  1907  to  1917  yielded  10,000.000 
bushels  annualty,  'aided  by  the  fine  crop  of 
12,540,000  bushels  in  1914,  the  largest  in  recent 
years.  The  superb  pastures  yield  large  quan- 
tities of  hay  and  forage.  Blue  Grass  seed 
varies  widely  in  output,  from  200,000  bushels 
in  1910  to  1,500,000  m  1912  and  back  to  200,000 
in  1917.  Minor  products  are  butter  and  cheese, 
38,680.000  pounds  in  1909:  potatoes,  6,426,000 
bushels  in  1915;  wool,  3,550,000  pounds  in 
1915;  sorrfium  cane,  236,000  tons  m  1909. 
Oats  yielded  7,000,000  bushels  for  the  first 
time  m  191?.  The  value  of  miscellaneons 
crops  in  1909  was  placbd  in  the  census  at 
$50,000,000. 

Stock-ntisinff.— The  mild  winter  climate, 
permitting  cattle  lo  remain  out  with  little  feed, 
the  excellent  pastures  of  blue-grass  which 
grows  thidc  in  the  shade  as  well  as  in  the  open, 
and  the  abundant  limestone  water  which  pro- 
Jluces  strong  growth  of  bone  materials,'  all 
together  promote  the  rearing  of  livestock  with 
unexampled  success.  These  advantages  were 
seized 

blooded    stock.      Especially    ._     .  _ 

thoroughbred  horses.  The  old  Virdria  Stock, 
bred  from  choice  imported  English  animals, 
themselves  bred  lo  combine  speed  and  endur- 
ance, were  taken  by  Ihe  Kentucky  breeders  and 
kept  pure  or  mixed  wilb  equally  good  fresh 
blood.  Complete  records  and  pedigrees 
constitute  an  important  part  of  this  work. 
Kentucky  horses  have  made  three-fourths 
of  ail  the  winnings  on  the  American  turf. 
The  State  Racing  Commission,  created  by  a 
law  of  1906,  has  sustained  the  breeding  industry 
at  a  critical  period:  and  Ihe  demand  for 
thoroughbred  horses  for  remounts  in  the  army 
and  replenishment  In  foreign  lands  now  exceeds 
the  supply.  Other  breeders  have  applied  similar, 
principles  to  the  improvement  of  sheep,  swine 
and  cattle.  The  number  of  horses  reported  ia 
1919  was  439,000;  mules,  231.000;  swine,  1,768,- 
000;  sheep,  1.274,000;  cows.  MOJXO;  total  value 
of  all  Uvestock  on  famis,  $177,396,000.  Poultry 
aod  poultry  products  are  important.  Turkeys, 
in  particular,  are  shipped  to  the  Eastern  mar* 
keis. 


Hannfsctiirew-'  The  imtnecsc  hardwood 
foreatfi,  large  coal  fidda  and  natural  water- 
ways  tor  half  a  century  after  her  admisuMi 
to  the  Union  kept  Kcnlucky  abreast  of  her 
nei^bors  industrially.  But  the  rise  of  steam 
navigation  built  tur  the  nver  cities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  inland  towns,  so  that  Lexinffton 
which  had  114  factories  in  1810,  was  eclipsed  in 
a  short  time  by  her  rivals.  Other  elements 
contributing  to  the  same  end  were  tardiness  in  , 

building   railroads   into    the   foreits   and    coal 
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n  1914  the  total  value  of  manufactured 
products  was  $230,248,909.  This  was  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  output  of 
the  nation  in  thai  year.  In  order  of  value,  dis- 
tilled liquors  Stood  first.  $48,862,526:  157  es- 
tablishments giving  the  Stale  second  rank  in 
the  Union  in  this  trade;  the  next  in  value  was 
flour-milliiig  of  a  vfelue  of  $21,229,000:  third 
was  lumber  products,  valued  at  $20,667,000, 
widi  the  largest  number  of  operatives  in  an; 
industty;  fourth,  tobecco  products,  $16,146,000; 
fifth,  cafs  and  ci>T-«lnp  work.  $13,344,000.  No 
other  indusUy  reached  $10,090,000  in  value. 
Itie  total  number  of  cstablishmeots  was  4,184, 
with  a.  capital  of  $193,423,000.  The  tobacco 
industry,  which  claimed  its  small  factories  in 
every  town  in  the  18th  century,  has  declined 
relatively.  Louisville,  the  principal  h^^ead 
market  of  the  wofid,  had  some  17  plants  for 
tobacco  manufacturing  Owcmboro  and 
Henderson  have  establishments  preparing  the 
leaf  for  shipment  Bourbon  whisky,  so  named 
from  the  county  of  Kentucky  to  which  many 
Pennsylvania  "moonshiners"  removed  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Whisky  Insurrection  in 
1794  (q.v.J,  has  become  famous  all  over  the 
world.  Distilleries  were  set  up  as  early  af 
17S3  at  Louisville,  a  little  later  in  other  towns 
and  in  1787  along  Salt  River  by  a  Maryland 
coloi^.  Large  establishments  found  favor^e 
ttluationa  in  maqy  parts  oi  the  Slate.  Their 
payments  for  internal  revenue,  checked  tnr 
officers  of  the  department,  gave  Kentucky  (ifOi 
place  in  the  Union  in  1916,  the  total  for  fiquors 
and  tobacco  beinit  $35,870,087.  The  manufac- 
ture of  malt  liquors  is  concentraied  largely  in 
Louisville  and  Newport.  Pork  packing  was 
a 'prominent  industry  until  the  grain  fields  of 
the  Northwest  caused  its  removal  from  the 
Ohio  Valley.  Nevertheless,  Louisville  has 
maintained  a  livestock  market,  receiving  in 
1918,  ISOAM  cattle,  46,000  Calves,  780,000  hogs 
and  256,000  sheep  and  lambs.  Her  paddng 
plants  converted  a  large  proportion  of  these 
receipts  into  food  and  other  products. .  The 
firm  position  of  the  lumber  indnstry  is  shown 
at  each  census.  'Logging  is  promoted  by  river 
improvemeiit  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
government,  whereby  rafts  may  be  sent  to  the 
cities  from  the  upper  courses  of  the  Cumber- 
land, Licking  and  Kentucky.  During  the 
World  War  some  2.000,000  walnut  gjunstoda 
were  made  for  the  Allies  in  the  factories  about 
Louisville.  Carriages  and  wagons  are  made 
in  Louisville.  Henderson  and  Owensboro  from 
the  -easily  supplied  forest  woods.  Iron  and 
steel  works  are  dedimng  from  their  earlier 
position.  The  first  furnaces  were  abandoned 
for  lack  of  transportalian   facilities;  in  1846 
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essentially  tbc  same,  £or  turrting  iron  into 
StccL  During  these  years  &teaim>oats  were 
built  At  Cindntiati  wiln  boiler  plates  raade  by 


were  2J68:  in  1914,  1U46;  ta  1915,  IS^SOO;  in 
1917,  47,416;  lo  1918,  6S,87Ql 

Popolatioa.—  The  population  of  the  State  at 
the  vaiious  censuses  his  been  as  follows :  1790l 

73.677:180 "     ~ *"    "■ 

317; 


the  Kelly  proces*,  and  the  latter  finally  secured 
a  royalty. 

Louisville  b  proaiinent  in  the  manufacture 
of  jeans  dodiing,  novr  being  replaced  by  the 
cassimeres.  Her  proportion  of  the  total  manu- 
facturing of  the  State  is  nearly  one-half,  being 
$105,000,000  in  S23O,00O,00O.  Her  fuel  rates  are 
the  lowest  in  the  Union  amonR  large  cities  not 
located  in  the  coal  fields.  Eler  manufactures  of 
sanitary  ware,  boxes  and  farm  implements  are 
noteworthy.  She  is  the  largest  unporter  of 
mahogany  logs  in  the  United  States. 

Transportation. —  KentucI^  has  813  miles 
of  navigable  waters  on  her  boundaries  —  the 
.  Oluo  643  miles,  the  MissIssipDi  50  miles,  the 
Big  Sandy  120  miles.  The  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  are  navigable  iheir  entire  courses 
within  the  State;  improvements  now  far  ad- 
vanced have  made  the  Kentudcy,  Licking,  Salt 
and  Green  much  more  valuable  than  formerly. 
The  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at 
Louisville  has  been  widened  recently.  Still, 
the  supremacy  of  the  railroad  is  revealed  in 
the  statistics  of  coal  shipments  into  I»uisville 
in  1918:  84,142  tons  by  nver,  and  1,636^  tons 
by  rail.  The  railroad,  however,, has  not  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  the  mountains  of  the 
eastern  and  southeastern  regions;  until  lately, 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  territory  had  not  a 
mile  of  railroad  track.  This  mountain  area  is 
a  part  of  Appalachian  America  —  picturesque, 
beautiful,  full  of  survivals  of  the  English  of 
^labethan  days.  UnaUc  to  sell  the  grain 
from  their  stnall  fields  in  the  valley's  and 
■coves,'  they  converted  it  into  whisky  in 
home-made  stills  and  fouzfat  ofi  or  evaded 
the  revenue  collectors  until  miners,  oil  pros- 
pectors and  travelers  broke  the  seclusion  of 
the  hills.  Then  the  settlers,  in  many  cases, 
left  their  homes  and  sought  places  in  me  Blue 
Grass  or  elsewhere  as  farmers.  Branches  of 
ibe  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  roads  have 
penetrated  many  of  these  remote  districts. 
The  total  mileage  in  1918  was  4,200,  of  which 
about  200  represented  the  two  electric  sys- 
tems centering  at  Lexington  for  the  Blue  Grass 
towns  and  at  Louisville  for  the  suburlan  serv- 
ice. In  western  Kentucky  the  Illinois  Central 
aflords  connection  with  Chicago  and  the 
South.  The  assessed  valuation  of  ail  steam  and 
electric  lines  30  June  1917,  was  $160,262,387. 
Improved  roads,  especially  those  of  the 
macadam  ty^  have  been  common  in  the  Blue 
Grass  counties  for  nearly  a  century.  When, 
therefore,  a  campai^  was  started  in  1908  for 
a  State  tax  (or  this  purpose,  these  counties 
were  reluctant  lo  support  such  a  measure. 
The  new  law  (I9I21  imposed  a  road  tar  of 
five  cents  on  each  $100  of  assessed  property, 
created  a  State  engineer  and  provided  for  the 
inter-county  seat  roads  first.  On  this  basis 
not  only  county  but  national  highway  projects 
have  been  advanced,  such  as  the  Lincoln  High- 
way^ Jackson  Highway,  etc  A  natural  accom- 
pamment  is  the  increase  in  automobOes  and 
motor  trucks.    The  licenses  uken  out  in  1911 
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and  210.981  sUves;  1870i  1,321,011;  1880,  1.648,- 
ma-,  1890;  1358j635;  1900i  2,147,174;  1910.  2,289,- 
905.  The  foreign-bom  numbered  40,152,  or 
1.8  per  cent;  half  Germans,  the  Irish  following 
with  5,900.  The  colored  population  wai 
261,656^  not  so  large  as  in  11  other  States; 
nor  are  the  colored  people  increasing  so 
fast  as  the  whites,  there  having  been  a  decrease 
of  23,200  since  1900.  Classified  by  city  and 
county,  75  per  cent  is  rural,  while  25  per  cent 
is  urUin.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  some 
tendency  among  dte  negroes  to  emigrate,  and 
a  large  emigration  of  ^ites,  especially  to 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  has  occurred.  The  in. 
crease  wai  6l6  per  cent  and  the  density  is  57 
per  square  mile. 

The  one  great  independent  city  of  Kentucky 
is  Louisville  (240,808)  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
the  third  in  sue  on  the  rivec  excelled  only  by 
Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg.  Covington  (59,623), 
Newport  (32,133).  Btllevue  (6,603)  and  Day- 
ton (6,979)  are  virtually  suburbs  of  Cincim 
nati,  the  first-named  west  of  the  Licking,  tht 
last  three  east  of  it  Other  cities  on  the  Ohio, 
which  monopolizes  much  the  greater  part  oi 
the  urban  development  and  manufacturing  of 
the  State,  are  in  the  west,  Paducah  (25,178)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  Owensboro 
(18,070)  andHenderfoa  (12,312);  in  the  north- 
east, Maysville  (6,141);  on  the  east;  Ashland 
(12,195),  now  head  of  a  rapidly  growing  iron 
and  coke  district.  Lexington  (41,997),  the  first 
capital,  once  called  'Athens  of  the  West,'  i» 
the  head  of  the  Blue  Grass  region.  Frankfort 
(11,179),  the  capital;  Bowling  Green  (9,900), 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Barren  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Green;  Hopldnsville  (10.979)  ; 
Winchester  (7,156);  Danville  (S.420) ;  May- 
field  (5,916);  Middlesboro  (7,305):  Paili 
(5359)  and  Richmond  (5,340)  are  also  over 
5.000. 

Charitable  and  Penal  tnatitutiont_  There 
are  insane  asvlums  at  Lexington,  Hopkinsville 
and  Lakeland;  a  notable  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  at  Louisville;  a  State 
school  for  deaf-mutes  at  Danville;  and  an  in- 
stitution for  feeble-minded  children  at  Frank- 
fort, which,  however,  restricts  the  ages  to  the 
period  of  6  to  18,  and  reouires  that  they  shall 
not  be  too  feeble-mindea  for  training.  The 
State  penitentiaries  are  at  Frankfort  and  Eddy- 
ville,  and  the  Reform  School  is  at  Greendale, 
near  Lexington.  About  2,000  feeble  minded  arc 
maintained  in  homes  at  State  expense.  Coo- 
federate  veterans  are  aided  by  the  Home  at 
Pewee  Valley,  and  by"  pensions  voted  in  19)2. 

Oovemioent.— The  State  officers  are  elected 
for  four  years,  in  the  November  preceding  the 
Presidential  election;  they  cannot  be  re-elected., 
The  governor  has  a  veto  by  items,  but  a  major- 
ity vote  overrides  it.  The  legislature  consists 
of  38  senators  chosen  for  four  years,  and  100 
representatives  for  two  years.  Sessions  are 
biennial,  and  limited  to  60  legislative  day>., 
Provisions  concerning  revenue  bills  and  im- 
peachments follow  the  model  jof  Congresi, 
Women  (by  a  law  of  1912)  can  bold  ofTice  on 
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school  boards  and  vote  on  school  issuqs.  No 
State,  county,  city  or  town  officers  except  mem- 
bers of  city  leRisIative  boards  can  be  elected  in 
the  s-ear  of  a  Presidential  election.  The  judi- 
ciary is  headed  by  a  Court  of.  Appeals,  consist- 
ine  of  not  over  seven  or  under  five  elective 
judges,  with  terms  of  eight  years.  There  are  no 
towndlips,  only  "magisterial  districts.*  and  the 
county,  as  in  old  Virginia,  is  the  political  unit- 
There  are  120  counties.  Each  county  ts  entitled 
to  three  sidinRS  of  a  Circuit  Court  eadi  year. 
The  circiutjiidKes  are  elected  'or  six  years,  in 
districts.  There  is  a  coimty  judge,  and  a  monthly 
court  day.  County  officers  are  elected  for  four 
years,  except  a  Circuit  Court  clerk  for  two 
years,  and  the  sheriff  is  ineligible  to  re-election 
except  in  alternate  terms.  Counties  must  have 
a  mmimum  area  of  400  square  miles,  and  the 
county-seat  must  CC  at  least  10  miles  from  the 
boundary.  There  are  1 1  representatives  in 
Congress. 

Banks, — The  main  features  of  the  banking 
history  of  ihe  Stale  include  the  Bank  of  Frank' 
fort  in  1806,  and  the  Clearing  House  at  Louis- 
ville, established  in  1875,  which  has  more  than 
once  saved  many  of  the  better  banks  froui 
disaster  in  panics.  Tho  clearings  at  Louis- 
ville in  1918  were  $l,lS9,00n,0OO;  those  at 
Lexington,  $64,248,000.  Not  until  1912  was'  a 
State  Department  of  Banking  legally  estabUshed, 
although  Secretary  Bruner,  under  Governor 
Willson,  in  1910  began  to  insjieCT  State  banks 
in  consequence  of  sevei^i  failures.  The  re- 
port for  1918  included  444  l>anks  and  trust 
companies,  with  aggregate  capital  stock  of  $19,- 
117,650;  surplus,  $8,030,000;  deposits,  $131.- 
000,000.  Including  the  national  banks  the  total 
deposits  were  ^,951,865. 

Finaiiees.— The  assessed  valuation  for  1917 
was  $922,456,000;  for  1918,  $1,403,978,000,'  an 
increase  due  to  war  prices  and  to  new  valua- 
tions by  the  Tax  Commission  which  was 
created  m  1917.  under  the  authority  of  a  con- 
stitutional ,  amendment  of  191S.  This  law  re- 
quires the, classification  of  properly,  and  ex- 
empts certain  classes  from  local  taxes.  It^ 
various  provisions  make  Kentucky  as  progres- 
sive as  any  Slate  in  taxation.  The  lax  rate 
is  reduced  from  55  cents  to  40  cents  per  $100. 
The  income,  however,  is  divided  into  parts.  Or 
funds,  arbitrarily,  so  that  some  expenditures 
are  not  fully  met,  while  other  depailments  are 
self-sustaining.  No  funded  debt  is  allowed, 
but  the  definency  of  about  $3,000,000.  mostljr 
incurred  since  the  construction  of  a  new  capi- 
tol,  is  carried  as  a  floaling  debt  in  the  form 
of  treasury'  warrants  which  are  redeemed  as 
surplus     accumulates    in     the    tr  "" 

revenues  and  receipts  are  close  t  ,  ..  , 
yearly,  of  which  sum  the  city  of. Louisville 
trihulcs  one-fOurth.  Losses  of  revenue  oc- 
casioned by  prohibition  will  delay  the '  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt  On  the  other  hand  some  be- 
lief is  seen  in  the  growth  of  public  service 
corporations  now  assessed  at  $70,941,824.  as 
well  as  in  (hat  of  oil  companies.  Local  con- 
ditions are  a«iong  the  best  in  the  Union, 
the  per  capita  debt  of  cities  and  counties  be- 
ing, in  1913,  $10.95,  placing  the  State  in  fifth 
rank  in  this  respect.  In  consequence  the  credit 
of  local  bonds  is  very  high. 

Social  Legialatlon.— Kentudcy's  lawmakers 
have  in  ih^  psst  15  years  adopted  most  of  the 
progressive  legislaition  of  the  age :  Conserva- 


tion of  natural  resources,  mfnc  safety  appli- 
ances,    child    labor    restrictions,     compulsory 

school  attendance,  workmen's  compensation 
acts,  (ax  reform,  hl^  schools,  agricultural  ex- 
tension programs,  iuvenile  courts,  prison  pro- 
bation, care  for  delinquents  and  dependents, 
bank  ihspection,  trainmg  for  teachers,  fire 
prevention  and  insurance.  They  have  quickly 
accepted  ihe  various  proposals  of  co-operation 
extended  by  thfc  Federal  government  in  educa- 
tional and  improvement  matters,  and  ratified 
the  amendments  on  income  taxes  and  pro- 
hibition. To  apply  most  of  these  reforms  they 
have  appointed   competent  commissions. 

Churches^  The  religious  census  of  190& 
placed  the  church  membership  in  KentucW  in 
the  following  rank:  Baptists  ot  alt  bodies,  311.- 
S83  or  36  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  mem- 
bers; Roman  Catholic.  165,908  or  20  per  cent; 
Methodist  bodies,  156,007  or  18  per  cent; 
Disdples  of  Christ.  136,110  or  16  per  cenL 
These  figures  of  course  include  colored  as  well  ■ 
as  white  comrnutii cants. 

Bducation.— The  school  census  of  1916-17 
reported  740.576.  of  whoni  352,059  or  48  per 
cent  attended  school.  Those  enrolled  were 
555,568  or  75  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
school  age.  Those  above  the  age  of  20  and 
below  6,  in  school,  were  12,807.  The  total 
numherof  teachers  was  13.031,  mostly  women. 
The  number  of  schoolhouses  was  8,61^  of  which 
7,035,  or  about  seven-eighths,  Irad  one  room. 
Progress  was  evident,  however,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  407  new  buildings  during  the  year. 
The  valtie  of  all  school  buildings  and  grounds 
was  $14,090,709;  of  apparatus  and  furniture, 
$1,523;468  more.'  In  1917-18  the  expenditures 
on  the  public  stiools  were  $8,142,484.28,  or  an 
average  of  $14,66  for  each  pupil  enrolled.  The 
terms  have  happily  been  extended.  A  deter- 
mined effort  along  this  line  has  put  the  great 
majority  of  schools  — 7,567  — in  the  seven 
months  group;  335  have  eight  months  and  306 
have'  nine  months.  This  result  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  conditions  i  few  years  earlier. 
Obviouslj^  attention,  has  been  given  to  the 
matter'  ot  attendance,  which  is  coupled  with 
child  labor  laws.  The  Kentucky  Child  Labor 
■  Law  of  190^  improved  since  that  date,  is 
one  of  the  most  advanced  in  the  'Union.  In 
some  of  the  cities  a  Juvenile  Court  with  proba- 
tion officers  assist  the  labor  inspector  and 
the  school  officers  in  requiring  attendance  at 
school.  These  r^ults  flow  from  a  general  re- 
vision at  the  educational  laws  and  requirements 
in  1908,  Volunteer  speakers  and  workers  car- 
ried on  educational  campaigns  throughout  the 
State  to  awaken  public  sentiment,  afid  each 
session  of  the  general  assembly  since  then  lias 
taken  deep  interest  in  legislation  affecting  the 
schools.  Besides  other  features  one  may  men- 
tion the  Truancy  Act  of  1908:  the  Illiteracy 
Commission  ijf  I9l6;  County  High  School  Act 
of  1908;  and  its  modification  in  1916  permit- 
ting co-operation  by  two  ot  more  counties; 
increased  sources  ot  revenue  fcy  various  acts; 
addition  of  agriculture  and  .domestic,  science 
lo  the  curn'Cufiim. 

The'  effort'  to  eradicate  illiterai^,  the  extent 
of  which  is  sirbject  to  various  estimates  in  the 
absence  of  accurate  figures,  was  begun  in 
Rowan  County,  September  1911,  in  what  were 
called  'moonlight'  schools,  intended  for  adult 
iHlterates.      Volunteer    workers    taught    older 
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mtn  and  wMMti  to  read  »iid  write.  Their 
work  crealcd  a  better  altitude  toward  the  day 
sdiools.  and  ti3s  been  extended  to  the  arniy 
cantonments  where  illiterate  soldiers  are  tauiHit 
by  workers  from  various  associatior).  The 
legislature  voted  $5,000  for  this  commission  in 
1916^  Other  States  have  followed  Kentucky  in 
lliis  reform. 

Hi^  schools  are  of  comparatively  reiSent 
origin.  They  w«re  preceded  by  private  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  wealthy  <^ss,  so  that  pub- 
lic education  lanznishcd.:  After  tbe  reoigHn- 
iiation  of  19GB,  ue  Genera]  Edncalioii  Baard 
provided  an  itupector  and  examineT  for  several 
years.  Under  these  influences  the .  private 
schools  have  given  place  to  bi^  schools,  often 
selling-  their  Duildings  and  equipmeRt  to'  the 
boardof  education.  County  high  schools  have 
grown  rapicUy  in  the  niial  counties,  about  20 
each  year  since  1909,  and  the  total,  city  and 
county,    in   1917   was   376^    with   20,800   pupilSv 


m-eme  Court  upheld  the  ininciple  by  requiring 
Berea  College  to  remove  ccdored  students  to 
a  separate  place  —  Lincoln  Institute,  near  Shel. 
byvillfc  The  Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  is  at  Frankfort. 

In  1916  there  were  4  ptivale  normals,  17 
commercial  and  83  private  schools  of  secotida^ 
or  ccJlegtate  rank.  Both  white  and  colored 
schools  are  supported  by  t»es  which  paoi 
through  the  State  treasury,  Uius<  tasHdag  the 
richer  counties  assist  die  piKuvr.  Tike  reports, 
however,  may  create  a  misleadint;  impression 
because  many  communities  ktep  load  taxes  kfw 
under  cover  of  State  aid.  Recent  legislation  per* 
_!._ ^—  .^  igyy  Iq(^|  tajtoj  up  to  30  — '- 


reform  and  give  Kentucky  schools  etiual  • 
best  in  mral  States. 

Kentucky's  school  fund  for  1917  oonsisted 
of  the  fellowins;  interest  on  bonds  (perpet- 
ual), $138,939;  Kcense  taxes,  $156,000;  ^enflPj 
collections,  $2,285,000;  fines;  $30,000;  tax  on 
distilled  siHrits  and  Kquor  dealers,  $320,000; 
banks  and  bank  deposit^,  $200,000;  oil  (1  per 
cent  of  market  value),  $100,000;  railroads, 
$332,000;  dog  tax,  $35,000;  race  track  licenses; 
S25,000;  corporations,  $110,000;  inheritances, 
$70,000.  Total,  about  $3,800t000.  These  sums 
represent  parts  or  in  a  few  cases  the  wbolo 
of  various  items  named  by  law  for  snppofi  of 
the  schools.  Other  portions  arc  devoted'  to 
other  "funds,*  as  they  are  called.'  -  '  < 

The  head  of  the  public  school  system  is  the 
Universitv  of  Kentucky  at  Lexinjitttn,  f«rmerly 
the  A.  &  M.  College,  founded  under  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1862,  In  1878  it  was  detached 
from  Kentucky  (Transylvania)^  University,  and 
by  subsequent  acts  of  the  legislature  its  funC' 
tions  were  enlarged.  It  has  colleges  of  arts  end 
sdence,  agriculture,  engineering  and  mining, 
and  law.  In  conjunetiott  with  the  Experiment 
Station  and  the  State  health  laboratories  it 
has  the  facilities  of  300  acres  of  land,  property 
worth  $1,200,000,  and  a  combined  income  at 
$900,000  annually.  Transyltania  University, 
founded  in  1798,  once  kao^m  ftS  Kentndcy  Um^ 


Verslty,  iH  now  uJider  eontro)  of  the  Chrijtidn 
denomination.  Both  Transylvania  and  (>nter 
College,  at  Danville,  long  under  Presbyterian 
control'  which  was  broken  by  the  terms  of 
the  Cameeie  Poondation,  maintained  profes- 
sional collies  in  Louisville:  The  Baptists 
established  (Georgetown  College  at  Georgetown; 
the  Methodists,  South,  the  Kentucky  Wesleyan 
College  at  Winchester;  and  an  anti-slavery 
clement  founded  at  Berea  an  institution  admit- 
ttng  both,  white  and  colored  students  until 
required  to  s^rate  them,  as  explained  above. 
Louisville  is  the  scat  of  a  Baptist  and  a  south- 
era  Presbyterian  soninary,  as  well  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  which  has  medical,  scieo- 
tific  and  liberal  arts  departments  and  cnioys  A 
small  appropriation  from  the  citjr. 

In  the  educational  changes  bqpniung  in  1906, 
the  legislature  authorized  two  State  nontial 
schools,  later  located  at  Richmond  and  Bowlinn 

Histo,!?.— The  «arUe3t  inhabitants  built 
mquods  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
die  State.  They  left  burials  in  todcy  cliffs, 
caves,  or  mounds.  A  fortified  hill  remains  in 
Madison  County  (Indian  Fort).  Relics  of 
Indian  occupation,  however,  are  plentiful.  A 
large  lodian  town  existed  at  Indian  Fields, 
Clark  Oiunty,  but  no  other  town  has  been 
identified.  Despite  an  abundance  of  game  no 
pation  held  Kentucky  in  force,  but  Iroquois  and 
southern  tribes  knew  it  well.  Their  war  par- 
ties and  hunters  and  even  traders  came  from 
remote  regions  as  we  learn  from  stone  and 
metal  relics.  Copper  from  Lake  Superior,  hard 
substances  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  shells 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  other  mule  evi- 
dences of  trade  and  travel  attest  the  popularity 
of  this  region  before  1750.  In  that  year  the 
IfOya]  Land  Company  sent  Thomas  Walker  by 
way  of  Cumberland  Gap,  which  he  named,  into 
the  new  country  as  far  as  the  Kentucl^  River.' 
He  returned  without  finding  good  lands  and 
made  an  unfavorable  report.  In  1750  also, 
Christopher  Gist  (q.vOi  a  'Vadkin  man,  em- 
ployed oy  the  Ohio  Land  Company,  traveled 


he  crossed  the  Blue  Grass  ^d  returned  tL 

Vadkin.  In  1752  a  trader,  John  Finley,  on  a 
trip,  down  the  Ohio  was  captured  by  Shawnees, 
taken  to  Indian  Fields  and  held  captive  several 


iths.  The  French  and  Indian  War  delayed 
turther  exploration  until  176S.  In  May  1769 
Finley    took   several   Yadkin    farmers,   ; 


til!.!,!  Daniel  Boone,  later  a  hero  of  both 
frontiersmen  and  Indians,  on  what  proved  to  be 
a,  protracted  visit  to  Kentucky.  A  company 
from  (he  Holalein  and  New  River  district  fol- 
lowed in  1770.  Stories  circulated  by  these 
pioneers  created  an  intense  desire  otj  the  part 
of  many  to  move  there,  and  surveyors  were 
active  in  1773  locating  bounty  lands  for  Vir- 
ginia kildierB.  Harrodsburg  was  founded  in' 
1774;  Boonesborough,  where  the  first  conven- 
tion was  held,  was  laid  off  in  1775.  In  (he 
meantime  Richard  Henderson  purchased  from 
thfc  Cherokees  their  claim  to  the  vast  area  be- 
tvfeen  the  Kentuclw  and  (he  Cumberland  for 
the  Tmnsylvania  Company  (February  1?7S), 
Which  began  to  sell  land  to  actual  settlers. 
Both  'Virginia  BT|d  Noi<th  Carolina  disapproved 
erf  this  policy  and  in  1776'  the  fornier  incor- 
porated Ihe  rfegion  a>  Kentucky  County,  siw 
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jfppdJDg  Fiocastle. County.  Henderaon  rwcivcd 
tardy  justice  in  later  yt^ars  with  another  smil. . . 
I  Diuine  .  the  Revolution  Kenlucky  wat 
liarassed  oy  British  and  Indian  attacks  from  btr 
youd  the  Ohio.  Many  settiers '  went  awag^  ^m 
others  remained  -ani  a  few  even  joined  Oarkc 
at  the  Falls  £or  his  exp«dii90Ti  to  VutctiuwsL 
iUnuisville  and  Lexington  were  Utidiog  in/  17f!9 
and  Lexington  colonists  founded  CincinnatL  la 
Noyembcr  1780  Kentucky  was  divided  into  ftiy* 
KttB,  JtBenoa  atid  Lincoln  countiei,  Ifaiu'toung 
its  name  ior  three  ycai'i.  Indian  attocki  m 
1782  werfc  severe:  EalilJ's  defeat  and  Loffct 
Blue  Licks  pcovia^  disaBtrous  for  the  whitKRt 
and  leadivs  to  Qarkt's  retaliatoty  attadt  on  the 
Uianu  toWns.  Kentucky  was  bom  with  the 
Republic  in  the  decade  1782-92.  Despste  In^ 
flan  deprHlations,  population  rose  fo  M.OOO  in 
S  few  years.  Danville  wa9  the  seat  of  the  new 
tudldal  distrii^t  of  Kentucky.  The  failure  of 
Virsinia  on  numerous  occasions  to  protect' the 
growing  '  atttleihetHs  fronj  Indian  attack'  so 
alienated  the  people'ihat  rumors  of  sepBratiori 
were  rife;  morfeover,  most  of  thi  seitTtrs  were 
fi^m  MaMatid.  Pennsylyania  and  Carolina. 
Reports  of  a  Cherokee  attack  in  1784  led  to 
rf  demand  for  separation  by  a  convention  al 
Danville,  delevatts  beinf;  chos):n  according'  to 
population.  Nine  other  conventions  voiced  tfijs 
deroind  in  petitions  to  Virginia  and  Congress. 
Wai-inson  and  Spanish  agents  thought  this 
sentiment  might  be  turned  to  Spain's  advantage ; 
economic  conditions  pointed  the  same  way;  nut 

ge  KentuckianS  did  not  respond.  On  i  June 
92  the  Slate  was  admitted  with  a  constitution 
granting  fnll  manhood  suffrage  ^  one  of  the 
earliest  in  the  Union,  For  six  Inonths  Lexing- 
ton was  the  capital  ■  then  Frankfort  replaced 
her.  Kentucky  was  from  the  first  fiercely  dem- 
ocrat c  and,  like  all  frontier  States,  sensitive 
to  coinplaints  of  injustice  and  discriminatidn. 
The  dimcnlty'ot  shipping  produce  to  the  sea- 
hoard  seemed  to  support  the  plots  of  Wilkinson 
and  Burr.  Similarly,  the  harsh  aspects  of  the 
Allen  anJ  Sedition  Acts"  .of  Adams  drew  forth 
fht  spirited  response  of  the  Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions of  17W!  and  1799.  Clay  and  other  yoonK 
leaders  so  fanned  the  embers  of  their  fathers' 
bitterness  against  British  and  Indian  warfare 
(hat  the  Stat?  raised  for  the  Wajr  of  1812  7,000 
soldiers  though  her  qaota  waS  5,500,  '  Her 
troops .  saw  service  at  the  Raisin,  the  Thames 
and  at  New  Orleans.  In  1818  the  western 
boundary'  was  extended  to  the  Mississippi 
tihrough  the  purchase  by  the  Utfited  Slates  of 
the .  ChicVa^w  lancls  west  of  (he  Tennessee. 
This  area  ojc tended  into  Tennessee,  bo  that  ,t" 
southern  boundary  also  required  accurate,  ^- 
i\isi]nenL;  This  wasep  ctcd-.  by,  a  joipt  com-' 
mis^on.  T^e,  financial  depression  after.  ISlSr 
created  a. large  debtqr  claK  to  which  ihe.Wgis-. 
latnre  pronnised  relief.  Tnis  ij  did  by  barter- 
ing ttie  Qanli  of  the  Commonwealth  and  making 
iuiiotes  a  legal'  tender.  Opponents,  called  tho 
^fiti-Relief  ^rfy,  secured  a  decision  of  thf-. 
courts  declaring,  the  act  unconstitutional.  Un- 
dAunted,  the  Rejief  party  e|ccEed  a  Itwi^laturr 
pjedged  to  destroy,  the,  court  oad  cieatc  a  n«w 
coupt  in  its  plac«.  .After  five  ysars^  striira)* 
tl)^  old,  judges  were  restored  in  1836.  Tbe, 
qensus  of.  1820  reporW  S64317  iahabitanti^ 
which  gave  KentDcky  the,. sixth  place.  Kcjenty 
alive  to,  iHe  peed  of  aa  oujUt  for  produce,  tfi«, 


Btua  GratG  built  ^e  first  railroad  west  of  tbe 
mountBins,  between  Lftxington  and  Frankfort, 
rultning  the  6r3t  train  in  1835.  Under  ih* 
Uaderseip  o£  Gay  the  State  voted  the  Wbig 
and  Ajoerican  tickets,  to  1855.  In  the  Mexican 
War  the  State  again  exceeded  ber  alloimeni  of 
troops,  offering  lOfiOO  for  ber  quota  of  2,40a 

The  diverse  elements  of  Blue  Grass  and 
■nAintaHis  croatnd  sharp  differences  of  .Stuli' 
ttient  on  slavery.  Familieq  were  often  divided, 
and  Ketitudcy  fttmifJied  both  presidoits  of  die 
oppouas  sections  >^  lincofai  and  Davis,  Gov- 
ICfiKH>  ilagcJfo  reloMd  to  honor  Lhxwln't  call 
for  OtKipa ;  yet  Ou  State  son  81UI0O  men  to  die 
Uiii<m  anriHcs,  while  40,000  joined  the  Con- 
ivdmrasr.  Btat^t  iovasiba  of  1862  and  Mor- 
Stn'i'  fntquent  aiiackc  caused  much  sufEering, 
An  : attempt  to  install,  a-  Confederate  govent- 
nent  precedctd  the  severe  battle  of  Periyville, 
hiler,  wbidk  Bnwg  bed-eaced.  leaving  cfae  State 
in  ]!Mlet«l  tantM.  The  ranancipation  of  slaves 
witfabut  (he  componnhet]  whidi  Lincoln  often 
KboawioMhid;  caused'  a  lose  of  $15O,oa),0G0; 
and  the  harshmbsiurcs.of  Barbridge  and  other 
sonubandera  turned  many  Union  men  against 
dte  govemioent  so  diat  the  Democrats  have 
Barried  -every  election  occeftt  those  of  1895  and 
4907.  In  1896  the.  Rep^icans  secured  12  of 
tbcM3  presidential'  fi^:toral  votes.  Kentudcy 
l«!iBetttl.thb«IILKIV,XV»nd  XVII  amend- 
ments  to  the  Constitution.  The  Gocbel  Electios 
liaw  vf  -1896  put  the  bupervision  of  elections  in 
thci'tiMidB  of  threi  comnaissioness  appointed  by 
Itha  l^dlMure.  After!  the  electioii  of  1899 
these  MaaoiisBiaMrs  certified  that  Taylor  bad 
a'  plnnlihr  of  2,3B3  votes  over  his.  opponent 
Gochd.  Itregulantios  in  LouisvillB  and  ehe- 
whers  tpcned  ctne  commissioner  to  dissent  from 
this  -.dceiBLon,  .aitd  the  Democratic  candidates 
^vc  notice  jaftBT' T^Ior  was  sealed  that  tbcy 
WiMild  coateil  his  eleotabn  before  the  legisla- 
tubt.  Two- contest  cotnmittees  were  apfiointed, 
ode  fffotn  eaeh  HaiJBe,'aad  Taylor's  supporters, 
alanneA  «t  this  prospe«  of  his  losina;  his  seat, 
gathered  in  Frankfort.  On  -30  Jan.  1900  Goebel 
Iwai^iRortatty  'wMindtd  by  a  codcealed  rifleman. 
The  legisUttute  HsemUcd  the  next  day  to  hear 
the  report  of  Its  ooiamiuees,  which  declared 
Goebel  and  Bedthan  had  received  a  plurality 
S>f  the  legal'  votes.''.  They  took  the  oath  of 
vfiico  the  san«  night,  Goebel  ser.inf;  as  gover- 
POr  until  he- di**,  3  February.  These  events 
f»usied  much  excitement  and  confusion,  the  coc- 
^eOM^FSB  of  which  cannot  be  related  here. 

The  disorders  trf  the  OivU  War  period  have 
died  hard.  Survivals  of  )n>erilla  bands  uipeared 
hi  die  ftegulatoTS  bi  ia68  and  in  the  iOi-tatu 
of  lB7i.  In  1897  sporadic  uprisiags  axainst  K)U 
gates  on  the '  hlgfaiWKys  wHimalely  resulted  in 
tfteisg:  the  roads  of  tolls  in  most  counties.  In 
1907  the  Nicht  Riders,  endeavoring  to  oblaio 
Uur  prJNes  foe  their  tobacco,  preci^taied  an- 
6tbcr  crisis  during  which  bams  were  burned 
)ad  a  costly  fire  ^^eitc^  HoiddnsvUle.  Dunng 
the  Great  War  the  jame  spirit  was  more  prolil- 
tih^  and  p^t^oakally  devoted  by  similar  hands 
tO:the<  suppression  of  German  .sympaihiicrs. 
KenliOdO',  iully.  maintained  her  military  reputa- 
tion ,in  our,  recent  wars.  The  call  for  volun- 
teers for  the  SpaoisiiT American  War  attracted 
more  meii  tban.iwere  needed,  Lexington  was 
the  concentration  catffp.  from  which  after  a 
period  |Q£;pre(imanary.  training  th«  men  weie 
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maved  to  Qiicbaniaugx.  Of  the  four  regiments 
organized,  the  First  took  part  in  the  conquest 
of  Porto  Rico,  y/hlle  the  Third  waa  seat  to 
Cuba.  Under  the  Selective  Draft  Act  of  1917 
volunteer  iinilt  were  merfted  in  the  National 
army,  making  it  impossible  to  trace  the  fortunes 
of  former  commands.  As  in  the  previous  war, 
Lexington  wu  again  made  the  preliminary 
cam^,  thou^  Winchester  received  the  Second 
Regiment,  upon  the  completion  of  the  canton- 
ments, however,  moet  of  diese  soldiers  were 
sent  to  Camp  Shelby.  The  largest  camp, 
Zachary  '  Taylor,  was  prepared  at  Louisville 
for  the  tminiBg  of  infantry;  while  artillery 
langes  were  provided  at  West  Point  and  Camp 
Knox.  The  varions  drafts  took  58330  men 
into  the  army;  13,934  enlisted  in  the  army  and 
5j619  in  the  navy;  s  total  of  77^83.  Of  thew 
Dearly  3,000  made  the  supreme  aacrifice  for  their 
country.  The  dvilian  population  loyally  sus>- 
tained  the  government  in  Red  Cross  work,  the 
sale  of  bonds  and  all  other  activies.  A  list  of 
Kentucky's  distinguished  sons  would  include 
Joel  T.  Hart,  sculptor;  Ephraim  McDowell, 
surgeon;  N.  S.  Shaler,  geologist;  Theodore 
CyHara,  elegiac  poet;  Henry  Clay  (bom  in 
Virginia),  J.  J.  Crittenden  and  J.  G.  Carlisle, 
statesmea  Several  Irving  authors  also  enjoy  a 
wide  reputation  in  letters  and  science. 

GovEXNC»s  OP  Kentucky. 

InK  Shettir.  DsBOcntic-Re. 

pnbUoin 4  JuoB  iTM-T  Jo«f  IJW 

iaiiH    OuTud.    Dnuooatie- 

R^tmbliua ^.....  1  June  170»~1  June  IHM 

CtiHitopber    Greenup,    Drtmo- 

entic-Repiiblku) 1  Jtew  IBOt-l  Jtma  ISOS 

Cliute*  Soon.  D«iocimtic-Re- 

puUieu i  JiBW  ISOS-I  Jniie  1812 

liamc  Shelbr.  DmuetBtlc-Rt- 

puUicwi .  1  Juoe  UU-l  Jnn*  ItlS 

Gmor^  UAdBon,  Dcmoamtk- 

Knut^ku 1  June  1816-11  Oct.  181« 

OabrM  Saatfatar.  DeanetMio- 

Sep«b)iMo 11  Oct.  18t6-l  Jm*  IBIO 

John    Adair,     Democntio-Re- 

pobUcBB 1  June  1S20-1  June  IS24  - 

Joiepfa  DhIui.  DtmocTMin^t*- 

_liiaJii»Q t  Jdih  lftt«-l  Jim  KM 

Tiorau  Metc*lfe.  NatioeaJ  Re- 

Hiblican 1  Tune  I82S-I  Tuna  tS3Z 

MnBrekthitt Democnt  1  luin  1832-21  Peb.  ISM 

lame*  T.  Monjuad           *  22  Peb.  18M~1  JsDe  IBM 

JamesCluk WUg....  1  Jinit  IU6-37  Sent.  183* 

Charlea  A.  ^icklifls       *     ....  5  Dct.  183»-1  Jum  ISW 

Robert  P,  Utcter..       '     1  June  law-l  June  1844 

William  Omley....       ■     1  Jme  1844-1  June  1841 

John  J.  Critteodea.       *     ....  1  Jung  1S48-3I  July  ISSO 

TDtm  L.  Helm Democrat  JiJy   ISSO-^Sepl.  ISSi 

tuarus  V.  PdmII.           '  Bept.  ISSI-StvI- 1855 

Charlea  S.  Morahead,  Ameiioaa  3^  I8iS-Sapt.  tSJV 

Btriah.  Masoffin . . .    Democrat  Sept.  IBS^-Ang.  1862 

laraetP.  Robinnn.           *  Aug.  18«l-Sept.  1R6J 

Tbcmai  B.  Bramlette        *  Sent.  t86S-Snit.  1867 

bbnUHBlm ■  3  Sept  18«7~8  £vt.  laar 

TplmW.  StevKiKra.           ■  13  Soit.  I86T-13  Ptb.  1871 

Preiton  H.  Leslie . .           *  13  Feb.    ISTI-Sejit.  1875 

tuH*  B.  McCnur          ■  Sept.  18  75-6cpt.  1870 

LulnP.  Bbtckbom.           *  BeU-  1B79-Sciit.  1883 

T.  PiDctbr  Knott...           '  Sopt  188J-Sept.  1887 

Kmon  B.  BnckoBT..           ■  SmU  IB87-Sect.  IS91 

John  VOBH  Bnwn.           ■  Sept.  lg91~D«.  1893 
WQlian   O.    Bndlcy,    RepDl>- 

_Iican ._, D*i.   ISSS-Qac.  1899 

Witlium    8.    Taylor,     Bepub- 

lican Dec  1S»-31  Jan.  1900 

WilUam  Goabd. . . .    Denocrat  31  Ian.  1900-3  Feb.  IMS 

iCW.  BackWi..           '  3Fcb.  IPOO-Dac  1907 
ueuitu)  B.  Wllkan.    Repub- 

Ucan Dk.  t907'I>!c.  1911 

June*  B.  HcCieary.  Demociat  12  Dec.  1911-T  Dae.  1915 

uguKaa  O.  Stanley,         ■  7  Dec.  1915- 

Edwabd  Tuthill, 
Proftssor    of  History    and   PoHHeal  Science, 
University  of  Kentucky. 


KEMTUCKY,  Oil  and  Gai  RMoarcea  of. 
Petroleum,  commonly  called  "Crude  oil,*  was 
first  discovered  in  Kentucky  in  1819,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  River, 
dose  to  the  Tennessee  line  in  what  is  now  Mc- 
Creary  County,  but  was  then  Wayne  County. 
The  strike  was  made  by  Martin  Beatty,  of 
Abii^don,  Va„  while  iJrilHng  a  shalkw  well  for 
aalt.  Cumberland  Cotmly  followed  with  a  flow^ 
ing  production  from  the  U^Kr  Ordovkian  rocks 
in  1629  and  a  few  years  later  oil  was  found  in 
the  lower  Coal  Measures  near  Barbourville, 
Knox  Coun^.  In  the  late  Ws  a  wave  of  <nl 
and  gas  pTO^>ecting  ^read  over  Kentucky,  i<A- 
lowing  the  great  depression  caused  by  the  Civil 
War.  Allen,  Barren,  Clinton  and  many  odier 
counties  joined  die  list  of  growing  produceri. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  wells 
Aere  drilled  hi  every  county  in  the  State,  and 
substantial,  though  small,  new  oil  production 
came  from  deeper  sands  in  Floyd,  Knox  and 
Wayne  counties,  Martin,  Meade  and  Brecken- 
ridge  counties  at  the  same  time  developed  gas 
in  oommercial  qt»ntity.  In  1900  the  now  nearly 
cxliausted  Ragland  Held,  in  Bath  and  Rowan 
ties,  producing  black,  thick,  k>w  gravity  oil, 
first  drilled  in,  production  coming  from 
the  'Comiferous'  or  Onondaga  limestone  — 
the  'Irvine  sand"  of  the  drillers — at  die  lose 
of  the  Devonian  system.  The  Smmybrook  potd 
of  Wayne  County  was  opened  in  1901,  the  ml 
coming  at  a  depth  of  870  feet  from  the  Missis- 
sippian  "sands.'  Deeper  drillinj;  in  all  the 
OKI  fields  above  noted  continued  with  varying 
success,  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  being  trans- 
ported to.  the  DortiiAstem  markets  by  the  Cum- 
berland pipe  line.  The  Cannel  Oty  Pool,  ia 
Morgan  County,  was  diacovered  in  1913,  and 
in  1913  this  small  field  produced  its  maxunttd^ 
12,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  month.  This  pro- 
duction came  from  the  same  Onondaga  Itme- 
st<Mie  and  in  large  qtiantily  was  relatively  short 
fived.  In  19ro  Ae  Campion  pool  of  Wolfe 
Gonnbr  was  discovered,  oil  being  found  in  the 
Onondaga  limestone  at  about  1,250  feet.  About 
300  wells  were  drilled  ht  this  fidd  with  an  aver- 
age production  of  50  barrels  each.  The  widely 
known  Menefee  Gas  Field  was  drilled  in  1901, 
gas  «»ning  from  the  Onondaga  limestone  at 
an  average  depth  of  600  feet.  Small  oil  pro- 
duction was  obtained  in  Estil!  County,  near 
Irvine,  in  1903  at  the  time  of  the  Campton  ac- 
tivity. Due  to  the  extreme  shallowness  of  -Ae 
producing  sands  —  the  Onondaga  limesrane— 
this  vras  soon  drilled  up  and  exhausted,  Dtie 
to  low  prices  aiHl  the  corresponding  decreasing 
active   development,   the   years   I9I3,   1914  and 

1915  saw  a  steady  decrease  of  oil  production 
for  Kentucky.  Increased  prices  due  to  war- 
time  demands    restimulated    activities    and    in 

1916  the  rediscovery  of  the  Irvine  pool  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  Irvine  town  site  umered  in  Ae 
preswt  «ra  of  State-wide  activity,  greatly  in- 
CTeasinjr  production.  In  Powell  Coantythe  Ash- 
ley pool  m  1917;  in  Lee  County,  rfie  Hig  Sink- 
ing poo]  in  1918,  and  in  Allen  County,  the 
Johnson  pool  of  1919,  are  the  presem  centres  of 
greatest  activity,  and  there  ar?  srobBbly  800  to 
1,000  rigs  now  drilling  in  the  State, 

Kentucky  crude  sells  for  $2-60  per  barret, 
with  the  elicepILon  of  the  small  Ragland  pro- 
duction. The  oil  is  light  green  and  has  an 
average  gravity  from  3Z-40  Baunti.  Practically 
^  of  the  eastern  Kentucky  production  ia  ta ' 
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to  tlie  Cumberlaixl  Pipe  Line  Company,  and 
the  greater  part  of  that  of  Allen  CounW  is 
taken  in  -tank  cars  by  the  Indian  Refining  Com- 
fUtiy  from  ScottSviUc,  where  the  present  pipe 
line  runs  show  about  10,000  barrels  per  week. 
The  large  plants  of  the  Etna  Refining  Comnany, 
ihe  Sundard  Oil  Refining  Company  of  Ken- 
tucky and  rtie  Stoll  Oil  Company  are  located  at 
Louisville.  The  total  Kentuclw  oil  production 
for  1919  is  estknated  at  7.500,000  barrels.  Geo- 
logically  the  accumulation  of  petroleum  in  Ken- 
tucky is  generally  anticlinal  bekiw  the  top  of 
the  Mississippi  system  and  synclinal  above. 
Sand  porosity  is  perhaps  the  greatest  accom- 
fanyins  factor  in  the  recently  large  developed 
fields.  The  geologkal  range  of  production  is 
from   Ordovician  to   Pennington  inclusive. 

Production  of  Eabterm  Kentucky  Peteoleum 
.  Fields  — CuMBESLAND  Pipe  Line  Coufamv 
'    Runs  from  Wells. 
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During  the  fatter  part  of  1918  and  early 
1919,  the  Indian  Refining  Companr  and  several 
local  pipe  line  concerns  took  oil  fton)  die  Lee 
County  fields,  and  their  totals  materially  affect 
die  foregoing  Agfures. 

WiLLARD  R.   JiLLSON, 

Kentucky  State  Geologist. 

KENTUCKY,   the  Sutc   UmvctrBity  of, 

a  coeducational  institution  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
founided  in  186S,  as  a  oart  of  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity now  known  as  Transylvania  College.  It 
was  reorganized  in  1S78  under  the  name  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College;  as  the 
Slate  University  of  Kentucky  in  1908,  and  as 
the  University  of  Kentucky  in  1916.  It  has  agri- 
cultural, engineering,  law,  scientific,  collegiate 
and  graduate  courses  which  lead  to  the  bach- 
elor and  master's  degrees.  The  campus  con- 
tains 72  acres,  presented  in  part  by  the  city  of 
Lexington,  and  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion farm  contains  250  acres.  The  income  from 
both  Federal  and  Slate  appropriations  is  about 
$820,000.  The  number  of  instructors  in  1919 
uas  104,  experimental  station  experts  and  clubs 
and  agricultural  extension  staffs  121,  and  the 
number  of  students  in  attendance  was  1,355, 
The  value  of  the  buildings,  equipment  and  land 
is  about  $1,200,000.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
ihe  library  is  40,000.  in  co-operation  with  the 
United  Slates  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
University  carries  on  a  State-wide  agricullurat 


KENTUCKY        BLUBGRASS.  See 

Grasses. 

KENTUCKY  COFPEB-TREE,  a  lar^te 
tree  (Gytnnocladus  dioica),  allied  to  the  locusts 
and  redbuds,  of  the  family  CersalpiMOcea,  and 
growing  rather  sparsely  througjiout  the  middle 


region  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.    See  GyM- 

NOCLADUS. 

KENTUCKY  RESOLUTIONS,  a  famous 
series  ot  nine  resolutions  introduced  into  the 
Kentucky  legislature  in  1798,  by  Georpe  Nich- 
olas, though  it  was  afterward  -  known  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  author  of  them. 
T^ey  were  directed  against  the  AHen  and  Sedi- 
tion laws,  and  against  acts  passed  to  punish 
frauds  on'  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
emphasized  the  tights  of  the  several  States. 
These  resolutions  were  the  oulgrowA,  together 
with  a  similar  series  known  as  (he  Virginia 
Resolutions,  of  a  feeling  that  the  Federal  par^ 
was  making  a  Strained  and  illegitimate  use  of 
the  Ttowers  granted  to  the  Federal  gavemmcnt 
by  the  Couslitution.  The  Kentucky  Resolutions 
were  passed  for  the  purpose  of  defining  die 
Strict-construction  view  ot  the  relative  power* 
of  State  and  Government  They  declared  that 
the  Union  was  not  based  on  the  'principle  of 
unlimited  submission  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment" ;  that  the  Constitution  was  a  compact,  to 
which  each  State  was  a  party  as  over  against 
its  fellow  Stales;  and  Inat.  in  all  cases  not 
specified  in  the  compact,  each  party  had  a  right 
to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions  as 
of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress.  They 
proceeded  to  set  forth  the  unconstitutional ity  of 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  and  invited  other 
States  to  join  in  declaring  them  void.  No 
favorable  response  was  evokei  In  1799  the 
Kentucky  l^siature  went  further,  and  declared 
a  nullification  of  a  Federal  law  by  a  Slate  to 
be  the  rightful  remedy  in  cases  of  Federal 
usurpation.  Upon  these  resolutions  the  doc- 
trines of  nullification  snd  secession  were  later 
founded. 

KENTUCKY  RIVER,  a  river  of  Ken- 
tucky, formed  by  two  forks  which  rise  in  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  and,  after  a  winding 
northwest  course  of  about  250  miles,  enters  the 
Ohio,  12  miles  above  Madison,  Ind,  midway 
between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  The  river 
rtms  through  part  of  its  course  between  perpen- 
dicular limestone  walls.  It  is  navigable  Iw 
steamboat  beyond  Frankfort,  a  distance  of  60 
miles,  and  flatboats  can  ascend  100  miles  far- 
ther. At  High  Bridge,  Jessamine  County, 
midway  between  Nicholasville  and  Harrods- 
burg,  spanisng  the  gorge  is  the  famous  oW 
Kentucky  River  high  bridge  erected  late  in  the 
703  of  tne  19th  century.  Its  daring  construc- 
tion at  the  time  as  one  of  the  first  long  Span 
cantilever  bridges  in  the  United  States  and  its 
reconstruction  in  1910  are  notable.  The  new 
structure  4)uilt  31.3  feet  above  the  grade  of 
the  old  bridge  was  erected  on  the  line  of  the 
old  structure  without  false  work  and  without 
any  serious  delay  to  the  traffic  of  the  Queen 
and  Crescent  Route  over  the  old  bridge.  The 
new  structure  has  three  spans,  each  353  feel 
long,  resting  upon  steel  towers  and  abutments, 
with  two  spans  55  feet  and  69  feet  long,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  bridge.  The  track  crosses 
the  river  at  an  elevation  of  307  feet  above  low 
water,  and  the  totid  height  of  the  top  chord 
above  the  bottom  of  the  foundation  of  the 
piers  is  over  319  feet. 

KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY,  See  Tran- 
sylvania Umvnisrty, 

KENTVILLE,  County  town  of  Kin« 
County,  Nova  Scotia,  Ouiada.    It  lies  ahout  90 
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miles  northwest  of  Halifax  with  which  it  ie 

connected  by  rail.  Among  its  manufactures  are 
sashes  and  doors  and  other  woodwork,  milling 
machinery,  gasoline  engiines,  carriages,  wagons 
and  automobiles.  A  doininion  experimental 
farm  is  situated  dose  lo  the  town,  and  in  the 
oeiHhborbood  there  is  also  a  military  camp  while 
wiinia  the  corporation  is  a  proviocial  ssni- 
tariura.     Pop.  3,000. 

KENYON,  fcn'ySn,  Sm  Frederick  Ocorse, 
English  classical  scholar:  b.  London,  15  Jan. 
1863.  Graduated  from  Oxford,  be  became  fel- 
low in  Magdalen  College,  there,  in  1888  and 
assistant  in  the  British  Museum  the  follijwing 
year,  and  nine  years  later  assistant  keeper  of 
manuscripts.  In  1917  he  was  president  of  the 
British  Academy.  When  the  European  War' 
broke  out  he  went  as  major  of  the  Territorial 
forces  lo  France  where  he  served  through  ihe 
war.  Among  his  numerous  publications  are 
'Aristotle's  Constitulion  of  Athens'  (1891); 
translation  of  same  (1891)  ;  'Classical  Texts 
from  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum'  (1891); 
'Orations  Against  Athenogenes  and'  Philip- 
pides'  (1892)  ;  'Catalogue  of  Greek  Papyri  tu 
(he  British  Museum*  (1893-1907) ;  <Our  Bible 
and  the  Ancient  Manuscripts'  (1895)  ;  'Bac- 
chyhdes'  (1897);  'Paleography  of  Greek 
Papyri*  (1^);  "Facsimiles  of  Biblical  Manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum*  (1900)  ;  'Hand- 
book of  the  Textual  Critidsm  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament' <1901)  1  'Robert  Brotfning  and  Alfred 
Domott'  (1905)  ;  'Buildings  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum' (1914).  He  has  also  published  much 
about  the  work  of  the  Brownings.  He  was 
knighted  in  19U. 

KENYON.    James    Benjamin,    American 

Soet  and  Melhodisl  clergyman :  b.  Frankfort, 
r.  Y..  26  April  1858.  After  his  graduation 
from  Hungcrford  Collegiate  Institute  in  1875 
he  studied  theology,  entered  the  Methodist  min- 
istry and  after  holding  various  important 
pastorates  retired  in  1906.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  editorial  stafi  of  'The  Standard  Dic- 
tionaty'  (1910-12),  was  associate  editor  of 
'The  American  Biographical  CyclopEcdia' 
(1912),  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  'The  National  Cydopsedia  of  American 
Biography'   from  1913  until  the  present  "' 


5  of  the  present,  his  published  col- 
lections of  poems  including  'The  Fallen  and 
Other  Poems'  (1876);  'Out  of  the  Shadows' 
(1880)  ;  'Songs  in  All  Scasons>  (188S)  ;  'In 
Realms  of  Gold'  (1887);  'At  Ihe  Gate  of 
Dreams'  (1892) ;  <A  Little  Book  of  Lnllabies' 
(ISaS);  'Poems'  (1901).  In  prose  he  has  pub- 
lished 'Loilcrings  in  Old  Fields'  (1901)  ;  'Re- 
membered Days'  (1902)  ;  'Retribution:  A  Tale 
of  the  Canadian  Border'  (1903). 

KBNYON,  Wiliiam  Squire,  American  sen- 
ator: b.  Elyria,  Ohio,  10  June  1869,  Educated 
in  law  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  he  be- 
gan to  practice  his  profession  at  Fort  Dodge, 
lowu.  After  filling  the  ofiices  of  county  prose- 
cuting attorney,  district  jndge,  district  attorney 
and  general  attorney  for  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  (1907-10),  he  became  assistant  to  the 
Atiomey-Ceneral  of  the  United  Slates  (1910- 
n>.  and  United  Stales  Senator  (1913-19).  In 
the  Senate  he  advocated  considerable  progress- 


ive legiiUtioa  directed  ag>inM  duld  labor  and 

lobbying,  and  he  attracted  nation-wide  atteti- 
lion  by  his  support  of  the  nncers  in  thdr  rari- 
□us  public  troubles, 

KENYON  COLLEGE,  founded  in  1824. 
at  Worthington,  Ohio,  under  the  atjs pices  oi 
the  Frotesiant  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  then 
called  TheologicB]  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  itl  the  Ihocese  of  Ohio.  In 
1827  it  was  removed  to  Gambier,  Ohio,  where 
it  is  now.  In  1891  the  name  was  changed  to 
Kenyon  College.  The  school  is  now  composed 
of  a  college  and  a  theological  seminary.  A 
preparatory  department  was  maintained  until 
1906.  In  1917  the  endowment  fund  was  $52(^000. 
Marcus  A.  Hanna  gave  (1901)  $60^000  to  aid  M 
the  building  of  a  new  dormitory.  The  gross  in- 
come is  about  $60,000.  The  number  of  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  in  1917,  was  19,  and 
the  nimiber  of  students,  150.  The  library  con- 
tains over  40,000  volumes.  The  courses  lead  to 
the  degrees  of  A.B.,  Ph.B.  and  B.S.  and  in  the 
seminary  the  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  B.D. 
On  the  graduate  roil  of  this  school  are  the 
names  of  many  dtsUngtiished  men,  among  them 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  David 
Davis  and  Stanley  Matthews. 

KSOKUK,  ke'okuk,  Iowa.  Is  situated  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Stale  al_  Ihe  confluence 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Des  Moines  rivers  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Des  Moines  rapids  of  tbt 
Mississippi  River.  In  1873  the  government,  at 
a  cost  of  $8,000i000,  built  a  seven-mile  canal 
around  the  rapids  and  made  continilous  naviga- 
tion possible  between  New  Orleans  and  Sauu 
Paul,  but  in  February  1905  Congress  passed  a 
bill  grantiitg  the  Keokuk  and  Hamilton  Water 
Power  Company  the  right  to  dam  die  river  and 
construct  a  hydro-electric  plant  at  this  point, 
and  the  seven-mile  canal  with  its  three  locksi 
which  was  far  loo  small  tor  present  d^"  traffic, 
was  displaced  by  the  power  plant.  The  new 
lock  bnilt  to  replace  the  old  canal  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  The  cost  of  this  lock 
and  a  new  *up  to  the  minute"  dry  dock  wai 
borne  by  the  power  company.  Keokuk,  called 
the  Power  Ci^  and  the  Gate  City,  is  served 
b/  five  railroads  and  several  water  transporta- 
tion lines.  The  old  single  deck  bridge  at  this 
point  has  been  reconstructed  into  a  double  deck 
bridge,  the  railroads  and  street  cars  nsing  the 
lower  level  and  the  upper  level  forming  a  Jagh 
bridge  that  lands  the  highwa]^  traffic  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill  on  the  Iowa  side.  Thedieap 
hydro-electric  power,  generated  by  the  $27,(KX^- 
000  power  plant,  has  altiacied  factories  o(  all 
descriptions  to  Keokuk,  among  them  beii^  a 
$2,250,000  smelter  —  a  subsidiary  of  the  National 
Lead  Company  —  lumber  mills,  nwwer  worka; 
cereal   mills,   box   factories,   starch   and  drug 

Situated  on  a  bluff  120  feet  above  the  river- 
level,  the  city  has  ideal  drainage  which  no' 
doubt  accounts  for  the  healthful  condition  of 
the  dty  and  surrounding  country. 

Besides  those  menEiooed,  other  itotable 
features  are  the  Federal  building,  the  govern' 
ment  weather  bureau  station,  Union  railway' 
depot,  courthouse.  Masonic  temple,  public  li- 
brary, school  buildings,  National  cemetery  Mid 
Rand  Park  containing  the  grave  of  Keoknk,' 
the  Indian  chief  after  whom  the  dty  is  named. 

Keokuk  is  operated  under  the  commissioi* 
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form  of  gDvemment  and  iias  a  popuUtioQ  of 

KEOKUK,  Motes,  an  American  Indian 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe,  afler  whom  the  city 
of  Keokfik,  Iowa,  was  named:  b.  1813;  d.  near 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  1903.  Probably  the 
best  description  of  Keokuk's  boyhood  is  con- 
tained in  Drake's  'History  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians.'  It  tells  of  his  visit  to  Washing- 
ton after  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Keokuk  suc- 
cetided  his  father  as  chief  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
tribe,  and  removed  with  bis  people  from 
Quenemo,  Kan.,  to  their  reservation  in  what  is 
now  Oklahoma,  in  1868. 

KEPHIR,  Kf'Sr,  a  native  Caucasian  drink 
made  from  fermented  milk.     See  Kepir. 

KEPI,  ka'pe',  French  infantry  forage  cap. 
.In  derivation  the  word  is  apparently  related  to 
the  Ejiglish  cap,  ihowh  its  origin  is  uncertain. 
It  was  iirst  worn  by  French  troops  in  Algeria; 
but  the  use  spread  to  all  the  French  infantry 
soldiers,  and  to  school  boys  Srst  in  France,  but 
afterward  to  students  of  other  countries.  It 
has  been  much  affected  as  a  military  cap  by 
mihiary  schools  and  schools  having  a  mihtary 
department  and  student  uniforms  in  the  United 
States.  It  varies  in  style,  but  is  always  flat- 
topped  with  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  vizor. 

KEPLER,  Johann,  German  astronomer 
and  mathematician :  b.  Weil  der  Stadt.  Wurtem- 
berg,  27  Dec  I57I ;  d.  Regensburg  (Ratisbon), 
15  Nov,  1630.  A  contemporary  of  Galileo  and 
Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler  was  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  astronomers,  the  real  founder  of  mod- 
em astronomy;  the  one  who  first  reduced  the 
theory  of  the  telescope  to  its  true  principles  and 
laid  down  the  common  mles  for  finding  the 
focal  lengths  of  sitigle  lenses,  and  the  magnify- 
inE  power  of  telescopes.  His  excursions  in 
geometry  produced  ^och-maldng  results;  he 
established  the  symbolism  of  the  j^;ct>ddii/iti0Or 
troportio  divina,  now  known  as  the  "golden  sec- 
tion," and  towered  above  alt  his  contemporaries 
in  stereometric  investigation.  Prematurely  born 
of  ]iouthful,  ill-matched  parents,  Kepler  was 
physically  a  weakling,  neglected  in  childhood  and 
spending  his  early  student  years  between  strug- 
gling for  an  education  and  working  in  hiS 
father's  tavern.  He  worked  his  way  through 
elementary  schools  by  winning  scnolarshipa 
which  enabled  him  to  reach  the  University  of 
Tubingen.  In  1S93  he  was  appointed  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  at  Gratz  ( Sty ria), where  he  de- 
voted himself  with  much  ardor  to  the  study  of 
astronomy,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Tycho 
Brahe  (.Q'f^  by  dissertations  on  celestial  orbits. 
But  in  1599  religious  persecutions  commenced 
in  Styria,  and  Kepler,  beitig  a  Protestant,  gladly 
accepted  Tycho  Brane's  invitation  to  Prague, 
to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  astro- 
nomical tables,  called  the  Rodolphine  tables. 
Tycho  died  in  1601  and  Kepler  continued  the 
work  alone,  being  appointed  imperial  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer.  After  manv  years 
of  incessant  labor  the  tables  were  completed  in 
1624  and  published  in  1627  at  Ulra.  Kepler  had 
become  the  possessor  of  all  Tvcho  Brahe's 
papers  and  the  mass  of  observations  made  by 
that  astronomer  diirine  20  years,  with  a 
precision  till  then  unsurpassed,  enabled  Kepler 
to  establish  the  famous  'Kepler's  Laws'  (q.v.). 
which  have  proved  so  fruitful  in  the  develop- 


ment of  astronomical  science.  Kepler  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  the  Emperors  Rodolph  and 
Ferdinand,  the  dukes  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Wal- 
lenstein,  but  his  life  was  a  continued  struggle 
with  poverty;  his  salary  was  frequently  in 
-arrears  and  he  was  exposed  to  much  religious 
persecution,  while  his  domestic  relations  were 
equally  imfortunate.  The  latter  part  of  hb  life 
was  chiefly  passed  at  Linz  as  professor  of 
mathematics.  He  wrote  mudi,  but  ibe  work 
that  has  rendered  him  immoital  is  Ms  'Astro- 
nomia  Nova,  seu  Physica  Ccelestis  tradita  Com- 
mentaries de  Molibus  Stella  Martis*  (New  As- 
tronomy, or  Celestial  Physics  delivered  in  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Motions  of  Mars)  (1609). 
His  'Harmonice  Mundi'  appeared  in  1619;  and 
among  other  works  may  he  cited  'De  Stella 
Nova  in  Pede  Serpeotarii'  (1606)  ;  <Dc  Come- 
tis>(I6I9-20)  ;  'Chilias  Logarithmomm'  (1624). 
Consult  'Lives'  by  Brewster,  Giintfacr  and 
Miiller ;  also  Breitschwert,  'Johann  Keplers 
Leben  und  Wirken>    (1831);  Hasner.  '"^cho 


und    die    As'tronomie'     (1871),      An    exceUent  I 

biography_of   Kepler   is   given  in    'AlUjemeinc 


don  1907). 

KEPLER'S  LAWS,  in  astronomy,  three 
laws  of  motion  discovered  by  Johann  Kepler 
(q.v.)  on  which  were  founded  Newton's  dis- 
coveries, as  well  as  the  whole  modem  theory 
of  the  planets:  (t)  Every  {rfanet  describes  an 
occi^>ing  its  focus.     (2)   The 


s  vector  (line  joining  the  c 


of  the: 


sweeps  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  <3) 
The  squares  of  the  periodic  times  (the  perio<k 
of  complete  revolution  round  the  sun)  of  any 
planets  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their 
mean  distances  from  the  sun.  These  laws  en- 
abled Newton  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  a.t- 
traclion  of  gravitation,  while  another  result  of 
these  discoveries  was  to  ensure  for  the  Rodol- 
phinu  tables  an  accuracy  far  exceeding  that  of 
any  previous  ones.  Kepler  did  not  apply  his 
theory  to  comets,  as  he  believed  that  they  never 
returned.  According  to  his  idea  the  tail  of  the 
comet  was  evidence  that  the  sun  was  driving  the 
body  of  the  comet  away  and  dissipating  its  sub- 
stance forever.  See  Astronomy;  Cowet;  Law 
OF  Ghavitatiok.  Consult  Astrand,  'Keplersche 
Probtcme' ;  Ooss,  'Kepler  und  Newton  und  das 
Prohlem  der  Gravitation'   (1908). 

KEPPBL,  Augustus,  British  admiral  i  b.  2S 
April  1725 ;  d.  2  Oct.  1786.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  the  2d  Earl  of  Albemarle,  entered  the  sea 
service  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1755  commanded 
the  North  American  squadron  in  Hampton 
Roads.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet  in  1778,  and  in  July  of  that  year 
engaged  the  French  fleet  oS  Ushant.  Having 
become  partly  disabled  he  signaled  for  his  van 
and  rear  divisions,  but  Palliser  in  command  of 
the. rear  ignored  the  signal  until  too  late.  Pal- 
liser accused  him  of  incapacity  and  cowardice, 
but  Keppel  was  honorably  acquitted.  In  1782  he 
was  created  Viscount  Kqipel  and  Baron  Eldon. 
He  wa,s  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  1782-83. 

KEPPEL,  Sir  Colin  Richard.  British  ad- 
miral, b.  1862.    After  long  inSitary  »rvice  in 
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Egyptian  waters  and  the  Mediterranean  prind- 
paily,  he  became  commander  in  1895.  His  serv- 
ices in  command  of  gunboats  on  the  Nile  (1897- 
98)  were  very  effactiye,  ««  w»S'al»  hiswork 
in  tbe  Soudan  the  following  yw.  lie  hecwi* 
rear-admiral  and  was  in .  commuid  4f  tlia  At-< 
lantic  Fleet  (1909-10).  .    ,      - 

KBPPBL,  FTcdoriob,  Ametican  wfit^  on 
art;  b.  Tullow,  Ireland,  1&*6;  d.  »12.  EAn- 
cated  at  Wesley  CcJlege,  Dublin,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  on  gradtiation  and  opened,  in 
New  York  d^,  a  place  3S<  an  art  dealer,  in 
which  he  acquired  a  national  rejMtation,  «Sfe- 
dally  as  a  indge  «if  etchinf(fr  and  rit1gravi«KS. 
He  lectured,  translated  and-  wrote  oricinat 
works  on  art.  Among' his  publications  are  *The 
Etdied  Work  of  Jean  Francois  Millet'  (trans- 
lation) ;  'Modern  Disdples  of  Rembrandt" 
(1890) ;  'Christmas  in  Art'  (1«») ;  <Tlic 
Golden  Age  of  Engraving'  (1910>.  H«'Op«ied 
branch  bouses  in  Paris  ftn4  London. 

KEPPEL,  SiB  Henry,  English  admifal  and 
author:  b.  Kensington,  1809;  d  1904,  Son  of 
tbe  Earl  of  Albemarle,  he  ,\tas  educated  for  tljc 
navy,  in  which  he  served  from  1822,  becoming 
successively,  lieutenant  (1829),'  commander 
(1833)  and  posl-captain  (1837).  He  saw  serv- 
ice in  India,  the  Mediterranean,  South  Africa 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  cotpmanded  the 
naval  brigade  during  the  Crimean  "War  C1854- 
55).  During  his  second  service  ofi  tbe  C^i'ie^e 
coast,  he  destroyed  the  Chinese  navy  at  Fatshan. 
He  later  held,  in  succession,  the  loUovring  of- 
fices, naval  commander  in  chief  at  the  .Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  on  the  Brazilian  coast  (186(>- 
67)  ;  vice-admiral  in  chief  of  the  Chin  a- Japanese 
squadron  (1867-69) ;  admiral  (18W),  stationed 
in  England,  where  he  was  knighted  lor  servicfts 
(1871)  and  became  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1877. 
Among  his  published  works  are  'Expedition  of 
H.  M.  S.  Dodo  to  Bomeo>  (Z  vols..  1847) ;  <A- 
Visit  to  tbe  Indian  Archipelago*^  (2  vols.,  18S3)  ; 
'Reminiscences'  (1898);  <A  Soldier*&  Life 
under  Four  Sovereigns*  (3  vols,  1899).  Con- 
sult West,  Algernon,  'Sir  Henry  Keppel'  (Lon- 
don 1906). 

KEPPLBB.  Jo««pli,  American  caricaturist: 
k  Vienna,  Atistm,  1  Feb.  18a8:.d.  Nw  York, 
19  Feb.  18!W.  He  early  made  his  reputation  ai 
.  a  satiric  artist  and  the  leading  periodicals  of  hi$ 
native  dty  were  publistiing  his  vilty  skeidies, 
almost  before  he  had  left  the' Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  But  art  was  riot  then  a  serious  business 
to  him  and  he  took  to  the  stage  as  a  comedian 
and  opera  singer,  and  actually  began  to  study 
mediane  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  made 
his  residence  in  1868.  But  it  was  in  Saini  Louis 
thai  he  found  his  real  TOcation;  There  he  es- 
tablished the  German  Puck,  which,  while  it 
failed  as  a  commerdal  Enterprise,  made  his  rep- 
utation. It  was  seen  at  once  that  a  caricaturist 
of  rare  skill  as  a  draftsman,  of  mental  fertility 
and  freshness,  of  witty  and  indsive  satlrt,  had 
appeared.  He  was  engaged  from  18!2  to' 1877 
as  caricaturist  for  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Newspaper  in  Mew  York,  to  which  dty  he  bad 
removed,  and  in  1875  he  started  a. New  York 
German  Puck  in  association  ynth  Adolph 
Schwartzman.  This  was  followed  i,n  187?  by 
the  English  Piuk.  He  was  tbe  first  to'usc  col- 
ored cartoons  in  caricature  and  drew  upon' a 
vast   store  of  classical  and  historical  inddents 


for  adajrtalioh  in  crifidsing  itiodcm  sodal  'aii4 
I^olitical  life. 

KEB,  John,  Scottish  ccde&iastical  writer 
and  minister,:  b.  Tweedmuir,  1819;.  d-  1886'. 
Educated  i^t  Edinburgh  Universty.  be  spei|( 
some  time  in  Germany  in  post-giatjuat?  worit. 
He  became  pastor  of  East  Campbell. (!3jurclL 
Qasgow,  in  1851;  and  in  1876  was  apnoititea 
professor  of  ^cfical  trainipK  in  the  Uoiteo 
Prestwte nan  ■  Theological  Hail.'  Among'his 
published  works  are  <S*rmons'  (1868-88)  ;  'The 


Preadiing*   (1888);  'Letters*   (1B90>.  , 

KEfiATiN  (from  Gr.  keras.  a.honi^,  3 
substance,  obtained  fiom  daw$)  feaiherG,  oa^i 
horn,  nails,  wool,  and  other  «piderti)ai  ap^en-i 
dages. .  Thifi  lissu^  or  substance  is  distiimushed 
from  gelatioous  tis^e  t?  becoming  uift  wh^ 
acted' on  by  water  for  Bome, time  but  no  .glue  Ji? 
produced.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  atid  in 
ether  and  contains  a  bigh  percentage  of  ,sul- 
plx-r.     ,      ^    ,  .-.■..■■, 

:  KSRATRY,  ka^ia'tre^  <  Anguste  Hilarioti 
de,  Frcndt  author  and  statesman:  b.-  Keiiwii 
1769;  d;  1859.  IhmnB;  th>>  Freslch  Bcvtriutionha 
was  'twice  imprisoned  and  ran  sveat  Anaer  ai 
being  executed  on  account  of  his  hiRh  'family 
connectiont.  '  Later  he  became  a  membier  of  the 
Cbainber  of  Deputies  and  wnrked  witU  (he  Libr- 
erals  for  tbe  overihrow  of  Charles  X-  LonU 
Philippe  for  thii  work  in  his  behalf  iiaade 
KL^ratry  x  pt£t  of  France.  (1837).  Among'hii 
published   tvofks  are    'Inductjoas    Morales-  Bt 

Sfaysiologiqaes'  (1817)  ;  'Du  beau  dans  tesarta 
'iaiitation>  (1822);  'Le  dernier  des  6(9u- 
■anoirs*  (1824):  'Frcd^c  S^rndall'  <ia27){ 
'Saidiira>  (1835).  >  .: 

K^RA'TRY,  Count  Simile  de,  Frencfi  sol- 

fer,  joiirtialist  and  dramatist:  b.  Paris,  IS32. 
ntering  the  army  at  the  age  of  22  he  served  irt 
Africa,  Russia  and  Mexico.  After  11  years^ 
nrilitpry  life  he  resigned  from  the  aWny  and  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  devote^  himsdf  to  lite ra- 
hire,  contributing  to  the  cftief  review's  of  the 
cai^iai:  His  articles  on  the  French  odcupation 
of  Mexico  during  the  Maximilian  Empire  ex- 
pedttidn,  which  appeared  in  the  Revue  Modeme, 
made  his  name  -well  Icn own  in  France!  Elected 
to  the  Deputies  in  1869  be  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  advocacy  of  reforms  in  the 
suffrage  and  the  national  militia.  After  fhri 
fall  of  the  Empire  he  was. successively  Prefftd 
of'  Paris,  diplomat  in  Spain,  cornmande^n- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Brittany,  Prefect  of  Haute-' 
Gafonoe,.  Prtfoctiof  theDqpawmeWr.'Scnobes- 
durRh^ne  and  editor  of  Le  Soir.  He  WFQlli 
political  p 
w(fric». 

Vie   du   ,..—  ..     ^-   „ ^.-    - 

dranuw;  ^La  Contre-Guarrilla  fnnuise  «tt 
M«xjquF>  (1867)/<L:EIevation  et  la  Q)ute:dfl 
I'emp^reure  Maximilien*  (1857),;  <La  Creance 
Jecker'  (1868)  ;  <Le  quatre  ,  Septemhre*^^ 
( 1872)  ;  ■  <Mur«l  V,  prince,  sultan:  jpriBomiier 
d'itat  (1878);  'A  tracers  le  pass«,' SOUVenlfi 
militaires'  (1887).    '  .  ■•     ■  ■ 

'  KKRAULI.  of  KAR AULt,  k5-roo'le.  a  na- 
tive state  of  India  which  i^  ruled  over  Ip-  a 
raiah.  It  lies  northwest  of  Gwalior  and  of  the 
(jhurabnl  River  which  forms  i 


lui^ne  aaa  eoiior  ot  x.fl  ^otr.    .rte  WFwt) 

tical. pamphlets,  comedies,  dcamasatfd  other 

Ics.     Among  his  published  books  are   'La 

di)    .Clubl;    ^  La    guerre    d(s    blaspns< ; 
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boundary.  Tbc  Bridsb  govenunent  matntaint 
an  adviser  at  ihe  court  of  the  rajah.  The 
whole  state  contains  much  valuable  wooded  land 


which  is  generally  of  a  more  or  less  tiilty  na- 
ture. The  chief  industry  is  agriculture  and  the 
prindinl  products  rice,  barley  and  wheat,  most 
of  which  Is  consumed  at  home.  Area  1,242 
square  miles.  Cajntal,  Kerauli.  Pop.  about 
150,000. 

KBRBELA,  kir'be-li,  M«shhed  Hccein, 
mishlifd  hfi  san',  city  is  Bagdad  vilayet,  and 
some  50  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Bagdad. 
It  is  connected  by  can»l  with  the  Euphrates. 
The  city  is  Persian  in  the  character  of  its  build- 
ings and  its  inhabitants  and  is  looked  upon  as 
■  very  sacred  place  by  the  Shiahs.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  Hosein,  son  of  th: 
Caliph  Alt,  who  was  murdered  there  (660)  and 
whose  body  is  buried  in  one  of  the  mosques  of 
the  ciiy,  a  passion,  or  historic  play  is  pertonned 
there  yearly  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death, 
just  as  the  greater  play  is  held  periodically  in 
Theheran  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Uohammed's  nephew,  claimant  for  the  robes  of 
the  prophet  For  many  years  Ihe  sacred  city 
was  a  place  of  refuge  for  criminals  of  all  kinds 
who,  once  they  had  plact:d  themselves  beneath 
her  protection,  could  not  be  extradited  or 
brought  to  justice.  The  presence  of  this  unde- 
sirable  element  was  the  cause  of  many  revolts 
and  miKh  trouble  within  the  dty;  and  coudi' 
tions  got  so  bad  that  finally,  in  1843,  the  ri^t 
of  sanctuary  was  formally  done  away  with. 
Btia^  a  holy  city  in  the  eyes  of  the  Shiahs  and 


tomb  of  Hosein,  the  golden-plated  domes  and 
minarets  of  which  can  be  seen  glistening  from 
afar  as  though  beckoning  the  pilgrims  ta  the 
sacred  shrine  to  which  none  but  the  faithful  are 
permitted  entrance.  The  number  of  pilgrims 
visiting  the  citv  annually  is  in  the  ne^borhood 
of  200,000.  More  pilgrims  probably  visit  Ker- 
bcla  because  it  is  en  route  for  Mecca.  The 
mosques  are  amone  the  richest  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key and  their  wealth  is  steadily  increasing  from 
year  to  year.  Kerbela  is  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive trade  and  commerce  which  extends 
throughout  northwest  Arabia.  Among  its  manu- 
factures are  knceling-b ricks  and  shrouds.  The 
old  city,  which  forms  the  central  portion  of 
Kerbela,  has  crooked,  narrow,  dirty  and  ill- 
paved  streets.  This  part  is  surrounded  by  a 
very  old  massive  wall.  Outside  this  wall,  which 
is  24  feet  thick,  is  the  new  dty  which  is  quite 
modern  and  attractive. 

KBREN-HAPPUCH.  The  name  of  the 
dau^icr  of  Job,  born  in  the  time  of  his  re- 
stored pros^rity.  The  name  means  hc>m  of 
the  face  pamt,  i.e.,  a  cosmetic  box,  or  as  we 
might  say  Joy- face.  In  the  Septuagint  the 
word  IS  Amalthea-Keras,  meaning  horn  of 
plenty,  and  in  that  sense  has  reference  to  Job'j 
gratitude  for  his  prosperity. 

KERENS,  ker-€nz.  Richard  C,  Irish- 
American  diplomat:  b.  Killberry,  County  Meath, 
Ireland,  1842;  d.  4  Sept.  1916.  He  fouglit  in 
the  Union  side  throughout  the  American. Ovil 
War.  Later  he  became  contractor  for  the  over- 
land mail  and  interested  in  railroad  construc- 
tion.   From  1892  he  was  a  member  of  the  Re- 


1^. 

KBRBNBKY.    Alexander    Feodororitcb, 

Russian  revolutionary  statesman :  b.  Tashkent, 
Central  Asia,  1881.  A  lawyer  and  journalist  liy 
profession,  a  dvoryaneen  or  'gendeman*  in 
social  rank.,  bis  early  hfe  was  a  struggle  for 
existence  and  education.  He  took  a  degree  at  the 
University  of  Saint  Petersburg  and  practised  in 
the  courts  as  a  'poor  atan's  lawyer*  His  ex- 
treme socialistic  and  republican  tendencies,  bis 
haired  of  autocracy  and  strong  sympathy 
with  the  masses  prevented  him  from  attracting 
clients  among  the  higher  range  of  society. 
Possessed  of  boundless  ambition  and  a  passion- 
ate flow  of  oratory,  he  turned  to  politics  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Duma.  Those  who 
know  him  best  declare  that  his  eloquence  met 
wilb  appreciative  response  only  from  the  work- 
ing classes.  An  object  of  suspicion,  his  foot- 
steps were  continually  dogged  by  secret  police ; 
in  the  summer  of  1915  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities was  drawn  to  the  "criminal  activity* 
of  Kerensky  in  inciting  the  workers  to  stru^le 
for  power  and  for  a  constituent  assembly.  For 
some  unknown  reason  he  was  not  arrested  and 
sent  to  Siberia,  as  thousands  of  his  kind  had 
gone  before  him,  and  for  much  less  transgres- 
sion. The  Russian  revolution  ot  March  1917 
and  the  fall  of  the  tsar  —  events  for  which  he 
had  long  striven,  brought  Kerensky  to  the  front. 
In  the  first  provisional  government  he  was  made 
Minister  of  Justice.  Prince  Lvov,  the  Premier 
announced  that  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  would 
be  appointed  regent.  The  Soviet,  or  Council 
of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  at  once 
demanded  a  republic,  and  for  an  hour  or  two 
it  seemed  as  if  the  new  government  would  dis- 
appear in  the  horrors  of  a  commune:  Kerensky 
.saved  the  situation  by  breaking  in  upon  the 
Soviet  meeting  and  with  a  short  speech  led  the 
assembly  to  pass  a  resolution  in  support  of  the 
provisional  government  by  a  majority  of  1,000 
to  IS.  "We  shall  have  our  republic,'  he  told 
them,  'but  we  must  first  win  the  war,  and  then 
we  can  do  what  we  will.'  The  meteoric  rise 
of  Kerensky  to  the  supreme  power  in  the  em- 
pire, and  his'  dramatic  fall  and  disappearance, 
are  folly  recorded  under  Russian  Rbtoldtioh 
(q.v.). 

KERESAN,  or  QUERBS  (the  aboriginal 
stock  name),  a  grouQ  of  Pueblo  Indian  tribes, 
in  seven  permanent  villages  on  the  Rio  Grande 
and  to  the  westward  thereof,  in  New  Mexico. 
They  form  the  Quercs,  or  Kcresan,  linguistic 
family,  speaking  a  distinct  stock  language.  The 
Indians  claim  to  have  had  their  origin  at  Ship- 
apti,  a  mythic  place  in  the  north,  from  which 
thev  gradually  drifted  southward  and  occupied, 
still  in  prehistoric  times,  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles, 
west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  they  excavated 
the  cavate  lodges  in  the  soft  volcanic  tufa  cUffs 
still  to  be  seen.  These  were  abandoned  before 
the  coming  of  Coronado.  in  1S40,  who  found 
the  Queres  in  seven  pueblos  (excluding  Acoma 
and  probably  Sia)  forming  the  province  of 
■Quirix,^  along  the  Rio  Grande.  In  1630  they 
were  reported  by  Fray  Alonzo  de  Benavides  to 
number  4,000,  but  this  and  other  early  estimates 
did  not  include  Acoma.  (See  Pueblo).  The 
present  queres  pueblos  are  as  follows: 
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Cochiti  (native  Kotritl).— On  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  27  miles  scuinwest  of 
Santa  Fe.  In  prehisloric  times  the  natives  of 
Cochin  and  San  Felipe  formed  one  tribe,  bufon 
account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Tewas  (see  Ta- 
TOAN  Family),  ihey  divided,  the  latter  byildi 
ing  a  village  near  their  present  pticblo,  the  for^ 
mer  settling  in  the  Potrero  Viejo,  whidi  they 
later  abandoned,  moving  to  near  their  present 
location,  where  they  vrere  found  by  Oftate  tn 
1598.  The  Cochiti  villagers  were  active  partici- 
pants in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680^  killing  their 
missionary,  but  continuing  to  occupy  their  town. 
On  karning  o£  the  approach,  of  the. Spaniards 
to  reconquer  their  town  a  couple  of  year^  laler, 
they  fled,  with  the  people  of  Sanio  Dominao 
and  San  Felipe,  to  Ae  Potrero  Viejo,  wheta 
they  remained  almatt  uninterruptedly  until  1692, 
when  they  were  induced  hy  Vargas  to  return  to 
their  homes.  The  CoChitI  and  Santo  Domingo 
people  again  fled  to  the  Potrero,  however,  where 
they  were  assaulted  by  Var^s  in  1693  and 
severely  defeated.  200  of  their  women  bong 
captured  and  their  pueblo  burned.  Cochiti  be- 
came the  seat  of  the  mission  of  San  Buena- 
Ventura  early  in  the  17th  century.    Of  (he  W 

San  Fdipe  (native  name  Katiahtyft).-^On 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  12  miles  abova 
Bernalillo.  Formerly  combined  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Cochiti,  but  independently  oocupying  die 
vicinity  of  the  present  site  at  least  since  1540. 
It  was  the  seat  o£  one  of  ihc  earliest  missions 
of  New  Mexico,  its  first  cimrch  Mag  erected 
prior  to  tdff.  The  inhabitants  particatated  with 
those  of  Cochiti  and  Santo  Domingo  in  the 
great  revolt  of  1680,  but  aided  Vargas  in  dis- 
lodging the  Cochitetios  from  the  Potrero  Viejo 
in  1693.  They  had  no  reei  dent  mis  Bionary  at  tne 
time  of  the  revolt,  bnt  aided  in  murdering  the 
priests  of  Cochiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  After 
leaving  the  Potrero  in  1W2  the  San  Felipe  peo- 
ple built  a  new  pueblo  on  a  mesa  northwestof 
their  presort  town,  \vfcere  a  ehurch  (the  walls 
of  which  are  still  standing)  was  erected  in  1«M. 
This  was  abandoned  early  in  the  18th  centttry 
and  the  present  pueblo  established,  the  fourth 
to  bear  the  name  Kalishtya.  Of  the  30  San 
Felyje  "^lans  9  are  extinct. 

Santo  Domingo  (native  name  Klwa  or 
Dyiwa).— On  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
18  miles  above  Bernalillo.  In  prehistoric  times 
the  inhalntants  occupied  succeasivdy  ilie  Po- 
trero de  ta  Caiiada  Quemada  and  two  pueblos 
called  Gmptty,  in  the. latter' o^  which,  on  the'Rio 
Grande,  they  were  found  by  Oiiate  in  1596. 
Like  its  predecessor,  the  sedond  Gnipuy,  as  well 
as  HuashpaWenai  the  settlement  which  followed, 
was  swept  away  by  flood,  and  the  present  Santo 
Domingo  had  three  similar  but  less  severe 
disasters  between  its  founding  in  1692  and  1886, 
when  a  freshet  destroyed  its  fine  oW  church 
with  carved  doors  bearing  the  Spanish  coat  ot 
arms.  At  the  time  of  the  Purtilo  rebellion  of 
1680.  it  was  an  important  misslcn  seat  and  the 
residence  of  the  custodian  of  tbe  province,  -vAo, 
with  two  other  priests,  were  slain.  IIk  pueblo 
has-18  surviving  clam. 

Sasta  Ani  (native  name  Tanuya). —  On 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Rio  lemez,  a  western 
tributary  of  die  Rio  Grande.  Before  the  Span- 
ish advent  the  inhabitants  lived  nearerthe  Rio 
(Grande  and  in  1598  resided  on  a  ir 


the  present  pueblo  and  San  Felipe.  They  joined  • 
the  San  Felipe  and  Santo  Domingo  people  in 
the  great  revolt,  but  in  1687  their  village  was 
carried  by  stonn  and  bnrned,  several  of  the 
natives  ptrishing.  The  present  town  was  built 
after  lm2.  It  became  a  mission  early  in  the 
I7ih  century,  but  had  no  resident  missionary 
at  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  Santa  Ana  has 
7  clans.  ' 

Sla  (native  Taia). —  On  the  north  bank  o( 

{emez  River,  16  mik«  tWrthwesI  of  Bernalillo, 
t  was  'formerly  a  pueblo  of  great  importance, 
and  in  1583  was  said  by  Kspejo  to  be  ihe  chief 
one  of  five  towns  forming  the  province  of 
'Punames.*  It  early  became  the  scat  of  Nuestrd 
Sefiora  de  la  Asuncion.  Its  inhalntants  made  a 
most  determined  stand  during  the  revolt  of 
1680,  but  in  1689  they  were  assaulted  by  the 
Spaniards,  their  pueblo  wrecked,  and  the  tribe 
decimated  in  the  bloodiest  engagement  of  th« 
rebellion.  Since  this  time  the  little  tribe  has 
been  declining;  Sia  formerly  had '37  clans,  but 
of  these  only  16  survive. 

A  coma  (from  Ak6iiie,  "People  of  the 
White  Rock»).— This  pueblo  and  Lagnna  form 
the  wtfEtcrt]  division  of  the  Que  res  stock. 
Acoma  is  picturesquely  and  strong^  situated  on 
a  rock  mesa,  357  feet  high,  about  60  miles  west 
of  the'Rio  Grande.  It  was  first  mentioned  as 
*Acns'  hy  Marcos  de  Nha  in  1539  and  visited 
by  Coronado  in  1540.  Acoma  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  oldest  continuously  occupied 
town  in  the  United  States,  The  natives  treach- 
erously killed  several  Spaniards  of  Onate's 
force  late  in  1598,  but  in  the  following  January 
the  Spaniards  led  an  expedition  against  the 
mesa,  stormed  and  captured  the  town,  Icillcd 
abottt  taatf  the  inhabitants,  and  burned  some  of 
the  houses.  Acoma  became  the  seal  of  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Estevan  in  1629;  the  natives  mur.: 
dered  their  missionary  in  the  revolt  of  1680, 
and  remained  in  their  fortified  retreat  until 
1699,  when  Ihey  were  induced  to  submit  to  ihff 
Spanish  atitHorities,  The  present  large  adobe 
church,  with  its  remarkable  cemetery  filled  in 
with  earth  carried  from  Uie  valley  below,  dates 
from  the  reconqnest.  In  prehistoric  times  &t 
Acomaa  lived  on  the  sumnui  of  an  even  loftier 
mesa,  known  as  Kaizima,  or  ihe  'Enchantej 
Mesa,*  three  miles  northeastward.  Accormnij 
to  tradition  (verified  by  an  examination  of  the" 
summit  and  the  surroundings  of  the  mesa  by 
F.  W.  Hodge  in  1897),  Ae  only  trail  was 
washed  away  in  a  storm,  leaving  some  of  the 
inhabitants  to  perish;  the  village  was,  hence- 
forth abandoned.  Population  in  1680.  1,500;  in 
1760,  1,052;  in  19fK,  566.  Of  the  20  original 
clans  6  are  now  extinct. 

Lagiina  (Span,  'lagoon,*  from  a  lake  for- 
merly west  of  the  pueblo;  native  name  Ka- 
waik).— The  largest  of  the  Queres  towns,  and 
the  most  recently  established^ of  all  the  soudi-, 
western  pueblos,  having  been  founded  in  1697, 
by  refugee  Queres  from  other  villages,  partic-. 
ularly  Acoma,  as  well  as  by  Indians  of  other' 
stocks.  It  is  situated  on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific 
Railroad,  17  miles  northeast  of  Acoma.  The 
town  is  being  gradually  abandoned,  many  pf  its' 
inhabitants  having  moved  permanently  to  their* 
eidht  farming  villages  to  the  nofth  and  west. 
The  Lagimas  are  very  intelligent,  honest  and' 
industrious,  and  are  lately  in  demand  as  rail-' 
roatt  laborers.    Th?  mission  name  oi  Laguna  js' 
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The  total  population  of  tJbe  Keresan  Indians  is 
between  4,000  and  lOOa  (See  Puebu)  Indians). 
Gansult  Goddard,  P.  E.,  'Indians  of  the  South- 
west' (New  Yorfc  1913). 

F.  W.  Howa. 
Smithsonian  InstilitlioH,  fVaikinglon,  D.  C. 


Indian  Ocean,  inteisecied  by  laL  49°  3'  S^  long: 
68°  18'  E.;  length  about  100  miles:  greatest 
breadth  about  50  miles;  area,  about  2,500  square 
miles.  It  has  a  remarkably  barren  and  desolate 
appearance,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  conusts  of 
lofty  masses  of  basalt  and  other  volcanic  rocks. 
These  rise  to  the  height  of  2  500  feet,  present* 
ing  munerous  bold  head!  an  as  and  ranges  of 
precipitous  cliffs,  and  possessing  a  very  scanty 
vegetation.  The  highest  point,  Mount  Rosa,  is 
over  6,000  feet  Sea-fowl  are  numerous  but  no 
indigenous  land  animals  exist  on  it.  Its  ioden- 
ta^ons  furnish  several  bays  and  inlets  affording 
good  harbors.  It  was  annexed  by  France  in 
1893,  and  some  settlers  have  made  their  abode 
there  at  Port  Jeanne  d'Arc  since  1907.  Of  the 
flora,  which  is  arctic,  the  most  noteworthy  spe- 
cies is  the  Kerguelen  cabbage  (.Pringtea  antit- 
corbitlica),  a  large  edible  plant,  in  many  ways 
resembling  common  garden  cabbage,  and  whidi 
has  been  valued  on  account  of  its  antiscorbutic 
properties.  The  name  of  the  island  is  derived 
Irom  Kerguelen-Tremarcc  (qv.),  a  Breton 
navigator  who  discovered  it  in  1772.  -Captain 
Cook  (who  named  it  Desolation  Island)  visited 
there  m  1776,  as  also  did  the  Challenger  in 
1874.  There  are  some  300  smaller  islands  scat- 
tered around,  and  the  waters  abound  in  fish, 
whales  and  seals. 

KBRGUBLBN-TRftHARBC,  kir'gi-UA- 
tra'ma'rlk,  Yvn«  Joteph- de,  French  explorer: 
b.  Briitan^,  1734;  d.  1797.  He  served  in  the 
navy  and  in  1771  was  sent  in  command  of  a 
corvette  by  the  French  government  to  explore 
a  great  continent  that  was  supposed  to  lie 
southeast  of  Africa,  He  discovered  Kerguelen 
island  (q.v-),  took  possession  in  the  name  of 
France,  and  returned  home  with  the  news  that 
he  had  found  the  "condnenL"  His  claim  was 
<Uscredited,  thou^  he  was  promoted  as  a  re- 
ward by  Louis  ItV,  A  second  voy^e  in  1773- 
74  still  failed  to  convince  him  that  be  had  only 
found  an  island  Various  charges  were  brou^t 
against  bim;  he  was  court-martialed  and  im- 
prisoned, but  pardoned  by  the  king  and  ordered 
to  write  an  account  of  his  explorations.  Cai>- 
tain  Cook  explored  the  archipelago  1776-77 
and  dispelled  the  continental  theory,  which  led 
the  French  government  to  order  the  destruction 
of  the  copies  of  Kerguelen's  'Relation  de  deux 
voyages  dans  les  mers  australes  faits  de  1770 
4  1774',  of  which  very  few  copies  now  exist. 
He  wrote  some  other  works  and  was  made 
vice-admiral  during  the  Revolution! 

KBRKI,  ker-ke,  capital  and  province,  in 
Bokhara,  Central  Asia.  The  city  is  over  100 
miles  southeast  of  Bokhara  city.  Kerki,  wbicb 
has  Russian-built  fortifications  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  were  considered  very  strong,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Russian  frontier  and  constitutes  a 
centre  of  caravan  trade,  several  routes  of- 
which  stretch  out  from  it  in  different  directions. 
Fop.  5,000. 


KERKUK,  ker-kook',  a  cit>-  m  Uosul,  A^- 
atic  Turkey,  140  miles  aitnoit  straight  nonh  of 
Bagdad.  It  is  the  centre  oi  an  important  trade 
in  petroleum  and  niyibtha,  the  products  of  a 
nei^^ring  oil  region.  Among  the  other  in- 
dustries are  pottery-maldng^  cotton  goods  and 
tatiniog ;  while  its  commerce  includes  fruit, 
timber,  silk  and  hides.  Tradition  say*  that  in 
the  ciW  is  the  tomb  oi  Daniel  the  propheL 
Pop.  23,000,  nearly  all  of  which  are  Kurds. 

KERLBRBC.  kar'lir'«k',  Looii  BiUonart, 
Cfa«mlicr  de,  French  sailor  and  colonial  slates- 
man:  b.  Quimper,  France,  17D4;  d.  in  France, 
1770.  After  Gerring  in  the  French  navy  and 
making  a  brilliant  record  for  himself  he  be- 
came  governor  of  Ijcruisiana  in  1752.  He  strove 
to  defend  the  colony  from  the  Ei^lish  pri- 
vateers, the  assaults  of  the  Indians  and  die 
intrigues  of  British  agents  up  the  Misstssiiqa. 
He  worked  under  great  difBcnhtcs  for  the 
French  king  took  no  interest  in  his  great 
American  possession.  On  bis  return  to  France^ 
Kerl6rec  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  mal- 
feasance in  ofBce,  apparently  imjuslly.  He  ap- 
pealed from  the  decisioa  of  the  cotirt  but  died 
before  the  case  was  decided. 

KBSMAN,  or  KIRUAN,  Persia,  province 
in  the  southern  part,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Yeid  and  Khorasan,  on  the  south  by  Balu- 
chistan and  Gulf  of  Oman,  on  the  east  by 
Seistan  and  Baluchistan  and  on  the  west  by 
Fars.  The  northeni  part  is  largely  covered  1^ 
desert,  while  the  south  is  a  more  or  less  mount- 
ainous region.  Although  the  climate  varies 
greatly  because  of  the  different  elevations  it  is 
generally  disagreeable  and  unhealthful.  Cattle 
raisiog  is  extensive,  also  that  of  the  well- 
known  Kerman  goals  from  whose  soft  hair  is 
manufactured  the  beautiful  shawls  of  the  same 
name.  The  principal  exports  arc  shawls,  car- 
pets, cotton,  silk,  gum  and  dates.  Area,  65.000 
square  miles.  Pop.  about  £00,000.  The  capital 
Kennan,  is  located  in  a  fertile  region  at  an 
elevation  of  about  6,I0O  feet.  Nearby  are  the 
ruins  of  two  ancient  forts ;  in  many  traces  the 
walls  are  still  in  perfect  condition.  Among 
others  of  less  im^rtanc&  the  two  mosques 
which  deserve  mention  are  Masjid  i  Malik,  built 
in  the  1 1th  century,  and  Masjid  i  Jama,  dating 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 
Pop.  of  city  fiOjXW. 

KBRMANSHAH,  or  KIRHANSHAH. 
Persia,  town,  capital  of  the  province  of  same 
name.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  river  at  an 
altitude  of  5,100  feet,  about  250  mites  south- 
west of  Tdieran,  Formerlv  strongly  fortified 
it  is  now  practically  an  open  town,  and  its 
location  on  the  high  road  between  Bagdad  and 
Teheran  greatly  increases  its  commercial  im- 
portance. It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  carpets,  and  also  for  its  splendid  horses. 
It  has  a  very  good  trade  in  barl^,  wheat  and 
fruit.     Pop.  about  40,000. 

KBRHES,  the  scarlet  grain  of  Poland,  co- 
chineal, lac-lake,  lac-dye,  and  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  gum-lac  (see  Lac)  are  dther  the  per- 
fect insects  dried,  or  the  secretiom  which  they 
fontL  The  first -mentioned  substance  is  the 
Coccitt  iiicis.  It  is  fotmd  in  great  abundance 
upon  a  species  of  evergreen  oak  (Qitercus  coc- 
cifera),  which  grows  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  the  basis  of  a  crimson  dye  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  arts.    It  was  Imown  to 
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the  Phcenicians  befon  the  time  of  Moses;  the 
Greeks  used  it  under  the  name  of  kokkoi,  and 
the  Arabians  under  that  of  ktrmes.  From  the 
Greek  and  Arabian  terms,  and  from  (he  Latin 
name  venmcutattiiH,  given  to  it  when  it  was 
known  to  be  the  product  of  a  worm,  hare 
been  derived  the  -Latin  coccinetu,  the  French 
cromoui  and  p*Ttn«i  and  the  English  •crim- 
wn*  and  *vermilion?  The  early  Jews,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  until  lately  the  tap' 
esiry-makers  of  Europe,  have  used  it  as  the 
most  brilliant  red  dye  known.  The  scarlet 
grain  of  Poland  {Coccui  polonints)  is  found 
on  the  roots  of  the  Sderanlhus  perennis,  whidi 

fows  in  ^i^e  quantities  in  the  northeast  of 
urope  and  in  some  parts  of  Enf^and.  Thi^ 
as  well  as  sereral  other  species,  which  affora 
a  similar  red  djje,  have,  however,  fallen  into 
disnse  since  the  introduction  of  cochineal;  and 
the  introduction  of  antHne  <i^es  has  greatly 
injured  the  cochineal  industry. 

KERMBS  MINERAL,  a  nante  g^ven  to 
amorphous  aniimoi^  trisulptude.  The  native 
antimony  trisulphjde  occurs  in  well-developed 
orthorhombic  prisms.  When  this  compound  is 
fiued  for  some  time,  and  suddenly  thrown  tnlo 
cold  water,  its  crystalline  structure  i&  entirely 
destroyed.  Kermes  is  a  brown-red  powder, 
becoming  bladdsh-^ray  when  washed  with  boil- 
ing water.  By  fusion  it  may  be  obtained  as  a 
solid  mass,  but  it  is  totally  devoid  of  crystalline 
structure.     See  Antiuony, 

KERMES3.  b^'tnfs.  KIRMESS,  or  KER- 
MIS, fortnerly  a  chuni  festival  held  by  the 
Dutch  and  in  Flanders,  and  later  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  on  the  feast-day  of  the  prmcipal 
saint  of  a  place  or  church.  In  the  United  States 
the  word  has  come  into  general  ii$e  for  enter- 
tainments given  for  chantable  purposes. 

KERN,  John  Worth,  American  senator:  b. 
Alto,  Ind..  20  Dec  1849;  d.  17  Aug.  1917.  Gradr< 
uated  in  law  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
(1869);    he   was    city    atlomt^r    for    Kokomo 


57) :  city  solicitor  of  IndianapoUs  (1897-1901) ; 
candiciate  for  governor  of  the  State  (1900  and 
1904);  vice-president  (1908);  senator  (1911); 
and  floorleader  of  the  senate  (1913). 

KERN,  kSm,  Hendrick,  Dutch  Oriental 
scholar  and  writer:  h.  Island  of  Java,  1833. 
Educated  at  Leyden  and  Berlin.  He  taught 
Latin  in  Uaestncht  Athefueitm  (I858>62)  and 
from  1865  on  ha&  been  nrofesGor  at  Leyden. 
Amons  his  principal  puolithed  writings  are 
'Hantfleiding  bii  hct  oaderwijs  dtr  Neder- 
landsche  taar>  (1879-83);  'Cakuntata*  (1862): 
'Die  Glosscn  in  der  'Lex:  SaUis  nnd  -  die 
Sprache  der  Salischen  Frankcn'  (1869)  ;  'A 
Manual  of  Astronomy'  (1874);  'Over  de 
aartelling  der  zuidelijke  Buddhiston'  (1875).; 
'Geschiedenis  van  'het  Buddhism*  in  Indie* 
(1881-83);  'De  Fidji-taal  vergeleken  mil  hore 
verwanten  in  Indonesie  en  Polynesie*  (1886)  ; 
'Manual  of  Indian  Buddhism'  (1896). 

KBRN  LAKE,  a  body  of  water  in  Ken 
County,  in  the  aoutfaent  part  of  California;  one 
of  a  small  group  of  basins  in  the  midst  of  an 
almost  arid  port  of  the  State.  Part  of  the 
year   there  is   no  apparent  outlet,  but  at  the 

EKod   of   higdi  water  the  lake   overflows  into 
:rn  River-    Thecountry  around  thii  lake  and 


in  the  vicinity  is  noted  for  its  large  amoimt  of 
game. 

KBRN  RIVSR.  a  stream  in  the  southern 
part  of  California;  almost  its  whole  course  is 
among  the  mountains  of  the  southeast.  The 
country  in  the  vicinity  is  noted  for  game,  and 
at  one  time  valuable  mining  interests.  In  the 
western  part  of  Kern  County,  the  slough  of 
the  Kern  River  occupies  an  area  of  about  80 
square  miles.  It  flows  into  Tulare  Lake.  The 
valuable  water  power  of  this  river  furnishes 
electric  light  and  power  for  the  city  of  Loi 
Angeles, 

KERN  RIVER  SHOSHONEANS,  a 
small  bcK^  of  Indians  of  the  Shoshonean 
family  in  southern  California,  isolated  from 
the  parent  stock.  It  is  so  linguistically  different 
from  the  o&er  members  of  this  very  extensive 
family  of  tanjpiages  that  it  has  been  classed 
as  a  major  divtsion  of  the  Shoshonean  ton^e. 
The  few  surviving  members  of  this  ttnguistic 
brancii  bear  every  evidence  of  having  been 
lone  separated  from  the  other  linguistic  groups 
at  die. common  family.  That  they  were  stronn 
enough  to  find  th>ir  way  to  California  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  must  have,  at  one 
time,  been  numertnu  and  possessed  of  consider- 
able miHtary  strength.  It  is  still  an  unsettled 
iinestion  whether  the  Kern  River  I  nfcns  repre- 
sent the  furthest  advance  westward  of  the 
ShoshoneaoE ;  or  arc  the  remains  of  members 
of  this  latter  family  which  once  probably  held 
possession  of  the  coast  lands  of  California  as 
they  did  other  vast  tracts  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  historic  Kern  River  Shosho- 
neans  consist  of  two  tribes,  dialectically  veir 
similar:  The  Tubatulabal  wno  live  in  the  vol* 
ley  of  the  Kern  River  above  the  falls,  and  tbc 
Bankalachi  who  occupy  the  upper  stretches  of 
Deer  Creek. 


.11U.ISIIIS,  itiaes,  essays  and  siu>i»  w 
periodicals.  Among  his  published 
works  are  'A  Dead  Man's  Diary';  'A  Book 
of  Strange  Sins';  'Sorrow  and  Song' j  'God 
and  the  Ant':  'The  Child,  the  Wise  Man  and 
the  Devil':  "Captain  Shatmon':  'Scoundrels 
and  Co> ;  fWise  Men  and  a  Fool' ;  'The  Face 
Beyond  the  Door';  'A  World  Without  a 
Child';  'The  Jackal';  <ViEions' :  'The  Dump' 
ling';  'The  Red  Peril';  'An  Author  in  the 
Territorials' :  'Dreams';  'The  Man  of  No 
Sorrows':  'the  Bow-Wow  Book';  'The  Ex- 
perience of  a  Recruiting  Officer' ;  'In  Good 
Conviany' ;   'Bed-time  Stories.' 


hian  school.  He  was  at  times  motUd,  fandfulj 
dreamy,  sendtive  and  poetic  and  endowed  with 
a.'  strange,  fantastic  humor  that  gained  him 
many  athnirers.  He  graduated  in  me<Hcine  attd 
pcactised  his  profession  in  sevet«l  towns  of 
Germany.  Among  his  popular  works  are 
'Relseschatten'  (1811),  »nd  'Die  Seherin  von 
Provost'   (1829). 

KERNSTOWN,  Batde  of.  Gen.  '"Stone- 
wall* Jackson  abandoned  Winchester.  Va  11 
March  1862  and  retreated  up  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,    followed    by   Shields'  Union    division 
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beyond  SirasburE.  Shields  was  recalled  to 
Winchester  on  me  20th,  and  Jackson  followed 
him,  his  advance  cavalry  under  Turner  Ashby 
engaging  Shields  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22a, 
near  Kemstown,  in  which  Shields  received  a 
severe  shelUwound.  Jackson  came  np  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  23d  and.  being  informed  that 
Williams'  division  of  Banks'  corps,  had  left 
Winchester  and  was  moving  through  the  Blue 
Ri(^  for  Manassas  Junction,  and  that  Shields 
had  but  four  regiments  in  his  front,  delermined 
(o  crush  these  and  thus  recall  Williams  and  de- 
twn  him  in  the  valley.  Shields  had  nearly  8,000 
infantry  and  cavalry  and  23  guns,  two  of  his 
brigades  on  a  ridge  coverine  tht  road  half  a 
mile  north  of  Kernstown,  both  Under  command 
of  Col.  N.  Kimball.  Jackson  had  about  3.000 
infantry  uid  27  guns.  Kim-hall  was  too  well 
posted  to  be  attacked  in  front,  so  leaving  Ashby 
with  the  cavalry  and  a  small  brigade  of  infantry 
to  hold  the  road  and  threaten  *Kimball's  centre 
and  left.  Jackson  seized  a  low  ridge  on  Kim- 
ball's right  and  placed  on  it  his  artillery  and 
infantry.  Tyler's  brigade,  which  had  been  held 
in  reserve,  was  brought  up  and  made  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  dislodge  him,  upon  which  Kimball, 
drawing  from  his  left  and  centre,  formed  a 
column  of  seven  r^ments  and,  under  a  terri&c 
fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  led  it  forward, 
came  im  on  Tyler's  left  and  after  a  fierce  com- 
bat broke  Jackson's  line.  Kimball  pressed  his 
advantage,  and  as  night  closed  in,  Jackson  was 
in  full  retreat,  leaving  his  dead  and  wounded 
and  two  guns  on  the  liekl  of  his  first  defeat 
He  said  that  he  considered  the  engagement  *a 
fiercer  li^t  during  its  contianancc  ttian  any 
portion  of  the  battle  of  Manassas.*  The  Union 
loss  was  113  killed,  4S0  wounded,  and  22  miss- 
ing; the  Confederate  loss,  80  fciiied,  375  wounded 
and  263  missing.  Consult  'Official  Records' 
(Vol.  XIJ);  Allan,  'Jackson's  Valley  Cam- 
paign'; The  Century  Company's  'Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  Civil  War>  (Vol.  II). 


KERNSTOWN  (Winchester), 
Battle  of.  On  22  Jul/  1864  General  Crool^ 
with  four  small  divisions  of  infantiy  and 
cavalry,  'joined  General  Averell's  cavalry  di- 
vision at  Winchester,  Va.,  Crook  assuming-  chief 
command  of  the  united  force  of  11,000  men. 
On  the  23d  Crook  advanced  four  miles  south  to 
Kemstown  and  skirmished  with  Confederate 
cavalry,  and  on  the  24th  went  into  position  on 
the  same  ground  held  by  the  Union  troops  in 
the  battle  of  23  March  1862.  The  infantry  di- 
visions of  Colonels  Thoburn,  Duval  and  Mulli- 
gan covered  the  valley  pike,  with  the  cavalry  of 
Duffi*  and  Averell  on  either  flank.  Upon  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  Averell  was  sent  down 
the  Front  Royal  road  to  turn  his  right.  Gen- 
eral Early,  who,  after  his  raid  on  Washington, 
had  recrossed  the  Potomac  and  taken  position 
beyond  Cedar  Creek  on  the  21st.  hearing  of 
Crook's  advance,  put  all  his  army  in  motion  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  to  attack  him.  At 
Bartonsville  Ramseur's  division  moved  by  a 
road  to  get  around  Crook's  right,  while  the  di- 
visions of  Gordon,  Rodes,  Breckinridge  and 
Wharton  moved  along  the  valley  oike  and  on 
either  side  of  it  The  cavalry  was  divided  and 
moved  in  two  columns,  one  on  the  rif^ht  ^ong 
the  Front  Royal  and  Winciiesier  road,  the 
other  on  the  left  and  west  of  Winchester,  the 
two  to  unite  in  rear  of  Winchester  and  cut  off 


Crook's  retreat    At  10  a.m.  Crook's  si 

were  driven  in,  and  it  was  discovered  that  Us 
left  extended  throu^  Kemstown,  and  that 
Averell  having  left,  that  flank  wa^  exposed; 
whereupon  Wharton's  division  was  moved 
under  cover  of  some  ravines  on  the  right  to 
attack  it.  The  movement  was  promptly  exe- 
cuted, and  Wharton  struck  the  left  flank  and 
rear  of  Col.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes'  command  as 
it  was  advancing  and  threw  its  left  into  some 
confusion.  Hayes  changed  front  and,  forming 
behind  a  stone  fence,  held  Wharton  in  tem- 
porary check  Almost  simaltaneously  with 
Wharton's  6ank  attack,  Rodes,  Cordon  and 
Ramseur  advanced  on  Crook's  centre  and  right, 
and  the  entire  line  gave  way  and  retreated 
through  Winchester,  fcJlowed  by  Eariy's  in- 
fantry and  artDlery  beyond  Winchester,  and  by 
Rodes'  division  as  far  as  Stephenson's  Depot 
The  retreat  was  continued  on  the  25ih  through 
Martinsburg  to  the  Potomac,  Crook  crossing  a 


road.  The  Union  loss,  23-26  July,  was  100 
kilted,  606  wounded  and  479  missing.  Among 
the  mortally  wounded  was  Colonel  Mulligan, 
commanding  division.  The  Confederate  loss  is 
not  accurately  known,  but  it  was  comparatively 
liriit.  Consult  'Official  Records'  (Vol. 
XXXVII) ;  Pond,  'The  Shenandoah  Valley  in 
1864' ;  The  Century  Company's  'Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  Ovil  War'  (Vol.  IV). 

KEROSENE,  an  illuminating  oil;  the  prin- 
cipal product  of  the  distillation  of  petroleum 
the  crude  domestic  oil  yielding  70  per  cent  of 
its  weight.  _  The  oil  is  colorless,  possessing  a 
characteristic    taste    and    smell ;    msoluble    in 


dissolves  camphor,  iodine,  phosphorus,  sulphut 
fats,  wax  and  many  resins.  The  flashing 
point  of  a  safe  kerosene  should  not  be  less  than 
34'    and    the    igniting    point    43°.     The    finest 

auality  of  illuminating  oil  is  produced  from 
istillale,  ranging  in  specific  gravity  from 
0.775  to  0.780.  It  has  a  high  flashing  point,  48° 
to  60°,  and  contains  none  of  the  lighter  parts 
of  the  crude  oil.  A  good  illuminating  oil  should 
neither  be  too  viscous  nor  too  volatile,  and  it 
should  not  take  fire  when  a  light  is  applied  to 
it    See  On.;  Petroleum. 

KERR,  Alfred,  German  critic  and  publicist; 
b.  Breslau,  25  Dec  1867,  living  at  Berlin,  con- 
tributes to  the  ultra-modernist  publications 
(Neur  dtulsche  Rtutdsckau.  and  others). 
His  works  are  'Hermann  Sudermann'  (1903)  ; 
'Das  neue  Drama'  (1904)  ;  'Schanspielkunst* 
(1904). 

KERR,  ker  Michael  Crawford,  American 
politician :  b  Tiiusville,  Pa.,  15  March  1827 -d. 
Rockbridge.  Alum  Springs,  Va.,  17  Aug.  1876. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  law  school  of 
Louisville  University  in  1851.  The  next  year  he 
moved  to  New  Albany,  Ind,,  and  began  the 
practice-of  his  profession;  in  18S4  he  was  city 
attorney,  and  in  1855  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  county.  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature;  in  1862  he  was  reporter  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  and  published 
five  volumes  of  reports  of  unusual  \nlue.  In 
1864  he  was  elected  to  Cot4{res5  as  »  War 
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Democrat,  and  served  till  1872.  In  that  year 
he  refused  (he  nomination  from  his  own  dis- 
trict, hut  ran  as  congressman- at-large,  and  was 
defeated  by  a  very  small  majority;  in  1874  he 
was  re-elecled  to  Congress  m  spite  of  much 
opposition,  and  was  made  speaker  on  the  organi- 
sation of  the  House.  He  served,  however,  only 
during  the  first  session  of  that  Congress  (the 
44th),  as  he  died  four  days  after  its  adjoum- 
tneni.  While  a  member  of  the  House  he  served 
on  several  important  committees,  including  die 
committee  on  ways  and  meanE-  he  opposed  the 
reconstruction  policy  of  the  RepublitaH  party 
and  was  an  advocate  of  free  tntde.  He  was 
also  »  close  student  of  financial  proUcms, 
favored  the  resumption  of  specie  payment,  and 
was  strongly  against  the  GreenbMk  movement 
in  regard  lo  which  he  opposed  a  larf^  pari  of 
his  constituency  and  many  of  the  pohticiaos  of 
his  Stale. 

KBRR,  Otpheoi  C.  See  Nravnx,  Robem- 
Henry, 

KERR,  WaBhington  Canitliers,  geologist : 
b.  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  1827;  d.  1^.  Edu- 
cated at  the  university  ot  his  native  State,  he 
became  computer  in  the  office  of  the  National 
Almanac  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  (ISSO)  ■  and  five 
years  later  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry  in  David- 
son College,  North  Carolina.  Serving  through 
the  Civil  War  on  the  Southern  side,  he  became, 
after  the  war,  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  (1882-83).  Among  ius  pub- 
lished works  are  'Report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  North  Carolina*  (2  vols.,  187S-81)  ; 
'Report  on  the  Cotton  ProdtKtion  of  Virginia* 
(1884)  ;  'Ores  of  North  Carolina*   (1888). 

KERRIL,  a  sea-snake  (Dittim  cyano- 
cincta),  olive  with  blue-black  hands,  numerous 
along  the  coasts  from  Persia  to  Japan,  and 
considered  one  of  the  most  venomous  of  its 
race.     See  Sea-Svake. 

KBRRVILLE,  ker'vil,  Texas,  town,  coun^- 
seat  of  Kerr  County;  on  the  Guadalupe  River, 
and  on  a  branch  of  the  San  Antonio  and  Aran- 
sas Pass  Railroad.  It  is  the  seat  of  lie  Kerr- 
ville  Sanitarium  and  the  Schofield  School  for 
Girls.  It  is  situated  in  an  excellent  agricultural 
re^on  in  which  cotton  cultivation  and  sheep 
raising  are  the  principal  occmialions.  The  alti- 
tude of  the  town  is  about  1,830  feet,  which  ac- 
counts for  its  agreeable  climate.  The  chief  in- 
dustrial establishments  are  stockyards,  flour- 
mills,  cotton  gins  and,  in  the  vicinity,  stone 
quarries.  The  town  has  considerable  trade  in 
lumber,  cotton,  hides,  live  stock  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  wool  markets  of  the  State.  Pop. 
1,843. 

KERRY,  a  county  in  Munjler,  Ireland, 
lying  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  on  the  north.  It 
is  noted  for  its  beautiful  mountain  scenery  and 
the  far-famed  Lakes  ot  Killamey.  The  county 
is,  for  the  most  part,  rugged  and  inclined  to  be 
wild;  and  the  mountains  there  rise  to  the  high- 
est elevation  attained  in  Ireland,  in  the  peak  of 
Carran  Ttial.  The  chief  products  of  Kerry  artf 
cattle,  butter,  oats  and  fish.  The  county  town 
is  Tralee;  and  the  other  places  of  importance 
arc  Killamey,  Listowel,  Cahersiveen  and  Ken- 
mare.  Area,  1,811  sqnare  miles.  Pop.  about 
160,000. 


KERSAIMT,  k^r's3n',  Armand  Goy  Simos 
de  Contempercn,  Count  <yr,  French  naval 
officer:  b.  Paris,  29'July  1742;  executed  4  Dec. 
1793.  Following  the  family  traditions  he  early 
entered  the  navy  (17SS)  and  was  rapidly  pro- 
moted. Thotigh  of  noble  birth  he  sided  with 
the  parly  of  progress,  and  became  one  of  the 
noted  figures  of  ,ti]«  Rerolitticin.  Made  vice- 
admiral  in  VJ^i  be  attempted  to  eSect  iar- 
reacbinK  reforms  in  the  navy,  which  were 
balked  by  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution  culmi- 
nating in  the  mock  trial  and  execution  of  the 
king-  A^ainjt  these  acts  Kersaint  protested 
vigorously,  with  the  pnly  result  that  he  himself 
suffered  the  same  fate  a  his  late  savereigo. 

-■  KratSBY,  kir'Te,  a  vUIage  in  Sufidtk,  Eng. 
land,  noted  for  its  trade  in  woden  ^ods.  The 
name  'fcersey"  is  also  given  to  a  light  woolen 
cloth,  which  is  looked  upon  as  characteristic  of 
thtXtinn.  This  cloth  is  most  carefully  finished; 
and  this  results  in  giving-  it  a  tmdotfa  surface 
and  soft  touch. 

.  KERSHAW,  Joseph  Brevard,  American 
soldier:  b.  Camden.  S.  C,  S  Ian.  182Z;  d.  there, 
13  April  1894.  He  entered  the  Confederate 
army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  as 
brii^dier-general  commanded  a  brigade  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign  of  1662.  He  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  15  Sq>t.  1862, 
and  was  active  at  Antietam,  Frederickshurg, 
Chan  cell  orsvi  lie,  Gettysburg  and  Chidcamauga. 
After  the  war  he  became  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Senate,  and  was  judge  of  the  5th  cir- 
cuit t>f  South  Carohna,  1877-93. 

KERTBftNY,  kirfba-ne.  Karl  Maria,  Hun- 
garian  writer:  b.  Pe&t,  1&42:  d.  1882.  Many  o£ 
Uis  works  are  laborious  and  almost  purely  oib- 
liographical  and  hence  useful,  but  not  oi  a  dis- 
tinctly literary  character.  He  also  translated 
into  German  the  works  of  several  Hungarian 
{toets.  His  distinctively  ori^nal  work  is  found 
in  his  essays  and  literary  criticism. 

KERTCH,  k£reh,  a  Rusdan  seaport  in  the 
Crimea,  at  the  farthest  eastern  point  The 
town  itself  is  old,  dating  to  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era;  but  it  is  built  upon  the  site 
of  a  prehistoric  city,  the  ancient  mounds  of 
which  are  still  standing  close  by.  Near  by 
there  are  also  some  old  catacombs_  the  walls 
of  which  are  covered  with  inscriptions  ot  an 
early  date.  The  Church  of  Saint  John 
the  Baptist  which  dales  back  to  ihe  year  7l7, 
shows  strongly  the  Byzantine  influence  in 
its  architecture.  Kertch  is  a  place  of  some  com- 
mercial and  industrial  importance.  This  is  due 
to  its  favorable  situation  between  the  Azov  and 
the  Bladi  Seas,  which  makes  it  one  of  the  im-^ 

fortant  carrying  ports  of  the  South  of  Russia.' 
t  handles  iron,  grain,  wool,  hides,  fish,  oil 
and  fruit  (dried,  apd  tn  its  natural  state), 
in  addition  lo  its  own  manufactured  products, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  flour,  lumber, 
lime,  beer,  lohacco,  soap,  candles,  cement  ana 
leather.  The  hi.Mory  of  Kertch  metres  into 
that  of  Panticapjetim,  an  ancient  ei^  which,  in 
its  later  day*,  became  the  capital  of  the' kingdom 
of  the  Bosporus.  The  Tartars  captured  it  in 
the  13th  cenluryr  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Genoese  la  the  following  century.  By  the 
latter  it  was  called  CeKhio.    Hence  tts  modern 
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tury,  only  to  yiel4  i(  to  the  Russians  in  1773. 
Kertch,  owing  to  Us  situation,  naturally  suffered 
severely  during  the  Crimean  War  (1854-55)  at 
the  end  of  which  it  was  practically  in  ruins. 
It  has  been  since  rebuilt  on  much  more  modern 
lines  than  those  of  the  destroyed  city.  Pop. 
60,000. 

KERVYN  DB  LETTBN  HOVE,  k£r  via' 
de  let'ten  ho've,  Joseph  Harie  Bnino  Coiutan- 
titi,  Belgian  historian  :  b.  Saint  Michel,  Flanders, 
1817;  £  1891.  He  was  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction (1870-71  J,  a  careful,  intelligent  and 
laborioijs  antiquarian  and  an  authority,  in  bis 
field,  on  matters  relating  to  his  native  country. 


(1863);  'Histoire  «  chroniques  de  Flandres' 
(1879-80):  'Relations  poUtiques  des  Fays-Bas 
et  de  I'Angleterre'  (1882-87) ;  'Les  Huguenots 
et  les  gueux*  (1883^);  'Marie  Stuart' 
(1889);  aad  numerous  translations  and  edited 
volumes. 

KBSS'WJT-,  VAK,  the  foioUy  name  of  a  num- 
ber of  notable  Flemish  painters,  the  first  of 
whom  was  Jeroom  van  Kessel.  They  covered  a 
period  from  the  beginning  of  the  1/th  century 
to  the  middle  of  the  18th  and  collectively  entered 
almost  every  dtpartment  of  painting.  For  the 
juembers  of  this  family  see  the  biographies 
given  under  the  family  name,  which  follow. 

KSSSEL,  Ferditiand  van,  flemish  painter : 
h.  Antwetp,  1648;  d  1696.  He  was  a  son  of 
Jan  van  Kessel  the  Elder  and  a  pupil  of  his 
father,  whose  style  and  mannerisms  he  fol- 
lowed. He  was  a  favorite  of  King  John  So- 
bieski  of  Poland  who  encouraged  him  to  step 
beyond  the  bounds  which  his  father  had  set 
for  himself  and  to  paint  larger  historical  scenes. 
For  this  eniightened  ruler  he  painted  two  'a]^e 
tnciures  entitled  'The  Four  Elements'  and  'The 
Four  Continents'  which  pleased  the  sovereign 
greatly.  These  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  and 
Kcssd  repainted  them,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  contemporaries,  on  a  larger  and 
better  scale.  He  also  did  decorative  work  for 
palaces  and  churches;  and  a  good  sample  of 
this  work  was  done  in  the  palace  of  King  Wil- 
liam HI  at  Breda  where  he  went  to  five  in 
168S. 

KESSEL,  Jan  Van,  The  Eider,  Flemish 
painter:  b.  Antwerp,  1626;  d.  1679.  He  was  a 
son  of  Jeroom  Van  Kessel  (q.v.)  and  a  pupil  of 
his  father,  his  grandfather,  Simon  de  Vos  and 
Jan  Breughel  and  studied  in  Madrid,  where  he 
was  highly  esteemed  as  a  painter  of  landscapes, 
flowers,  fruits  and  animals.  He  displayed 
much  of  the  talent  of  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father, qualities  which  he  transmitted  to  his  •. 


<A  Garland"  fin  one  of  his  and  Van 
Thuden's  pictures)  and  some  40  other  pictures. 
Among  his  other  works  are  'Concert  of  Birds' 
(Antwerp  Museum)  ;  'Fight  between  a  Bear 
and  a  bnake,'  'Birds  Set  in  a  Landscape,' 
<Boar-hunt  '  'Fable  of  Stork  and  Fox' 
(Vienna  Museum).  But  these  are  only  a  few 
of  his  many  pictures  which  are  to  be  found  ja 
macty  art  eglleries,  among  them  those. of  Paris, 
Florencft  The  Hague,  Stockholm,  Nuremberg, 
Stuttgart,  Berlin,  Austria  and  Brunswick. 


KESSEL,  Jan  Van,  The  Lateb,  a  Flemish 

painter,  suppos«d  to  belong  to  the  famous  Van 
Kessel  family  of  painters  :b.  Amsterdam,  about 
1641 :  d  1690,  He  seems  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  Jacob  Ruysdae]  aud  Hobbema ;  at  any  rate  he 
followed  their  style  of  painting.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  thehest  landscape  painters  of 
his  da^.  Of  his  surviving  works  there  are  can- 
vases in  many  of  the  galleries  of  Holland  and 
Germany,  among  them  Munich,  Darmstadt, 
Amsterdam,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdain. 

KESSEL.  Jan  Van,  The  Youngee.  a  son 
and  pupil  of  Jan  Van  Kessel,  the  Elder,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Spain:  b.  1654;  d.  1708.  In 
Spain  father  and  son  seem  to  have  worked  to- 
gether. Jan  the  Younger,  however,  seems  t<v 
have  prospered  better  than  the  Elder.  In  six 
years  afierhis  arrival  in  Madrid  he  had  become 
court  painter  to  CHiarles  il.  He  was  very  popu- 
lar as  a  portrait  painter  and  he  had  the  patronage 
of  the  court  nobility.  He  foU^wed  his  father's 
methods  in  other  lines  of  painting  all  of  which 
be  did.  Like  his  brother  Ferdmand,  he  also 
successfully  attempted  lar^e  historical  scenes. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  his  attention 
was  given  to  portrait  painting,  there  are  not 
so  many  survivals  of  his  work  as  there  are  of 
his  father's  (Jan,  the  Elder),  or  of  his  grand- 
father's (Jeroom  Van  Kessel)  ;  and  as  most 
of  his  active  life  was  speiit  in  Madrid,  nearly 
all  of  his  work  remained  in  Spain.  Amons 
Ids  notable  works  are  portrait  of  Philip  IV 
(Madrid  Museum);  'Psyche  Surrounded  by 
Wild  Animals,'  'Psyche  and  Cupid'  (Alcaiar, 
Madrid). 

KESSBL,  Jeroonj  Van,  a  noted  Flemish 
painter  and  the  founder  of  the  famous  Van 
Kessel  family  of  painters;  b.  Antwerp,  1378; 
d.  about  163o.    He  was  the  most  distinguished 

Eupil  of  Cornells  Floris;  and  was  the  son-in- 
iw  of  Jan  Breughel,  the  famous  landscape 
painter.  Kessel  worked  considerable  in  col- 
laboration with  his  father-in-law  into  whose 
landscapes  he  is  said'  to  have  infused  more 
animation  by  Introducing  animals  and  other 
figures.  He  traveled  about  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries  painting  portraits  in  various 
large  dties,  such  as  Fratikfort.  Cologne  and 
Strassburg.  He  also  gained  a  reputation  as 
a  painter  of  still  life  and  animals.  His  chief 
wanderings  seem  to  have  begun  when  he  was 
about  28  and  to  haVe  lasted  some  12  years. 
After  this  he  probably  made  his  home  in 
Ant^vcrp. 

KESSBL,  Theodonifl  Van,  Dutch  painter, 
engraver  and  etcher :  b.  probably  in  Holland, 
about  1620.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 
He  went  to  Antwerp  in  1652,  where  he  became 
noted  as  an  etcher  of  the  great  masters,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Lenv  Countries.  Van  Dyck, 
Titian,  Ruhens  and  Guido  Reni  were  among  the 
painters  whose  works  he  reproduced  Copies 
of  his  cirhings  arc  still  held  in  hijih  esteem. 

KKSTER,  Paul,  American  dramatist:  h. 
Delaware.  Ohio,  1870.  He  ts  a  brother  of 
Vaughan  Kester.  He  has  been  active  in  prose 
and  verse;  but  his  greatest  success  has  been  in 
the  dramatic  field.  Among  his  published  works 
are  'His  Own  Country':  'Tales  of  the  Real 
Gypsy' ;  and  the  foIloWinp  plays:  'The  Countess 
Roudine'  (with  Minnie  Maddem  Fiske) ; 
'Zamar' ;    'What  Dreams  May  Come' ;  <Tho 
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'Eugene  Aram' _.__..,, 

'When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower';  'Made- 
moiselle Mars';  'The  Cavalier'  (with  George 
Middkton)  ;  'Friend  Hannah' ;  'Don  Quix- 
Dle';  'The  Bill  Toppers';  'The  lady  in  the 
Castle';  'Beverly's  Balance';  'The  Tragedy 
of  Edith  Cavell.' 

KBSTEK.  Vanghaa,  Americvi  noveUii :  h. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1869;  d.  1911.  He  dfc 
voied  his  life  to  literary  work.  Much  of  hta 
best  work  wa»  contributed  to  tile  CosmofoliUn 
Magaeine  on  whose  stafi  he  was  for  apaie 
considerable  dme.  Anionic  hii  more  BcrioUG 
published  works  are  'The  Prodig^  Tudiie' i 
'The  Manager  of  the  B.  and  A.' :  'The  For- 
tunes of.  the  Landrays'';  'Jotui  o'JameS' 
town' ;  'The  Just  and  the  Uninst'.;  'The  Hand 
of  the  Mighty. >  In  the  latter,  wEuch  wai 
published  after  his  death,  is  a  biogr^hicil 
sketcJi  of  the  author  by  his  brotlwr,  Paul 
Kester. 

-  KESTREL,  one  of  the  smaller  ofthe  Euro- 
pean falcons  (TinmttUuIits  alaudarim),  resem- 
bUnK  the  sparrow-h^wk,  and  fontcrbr  Much 
used  in  falconry  by  the  peasantry.  The  Am^ 
ican  sparrow-hawk  and  sharpshui  ((Mv.)  may 
be  called  kestrels. 

KESWICK  MOVBHKNT,  The.  In  194 
Canon  Harford- Battersby  attended  a  confcr- 
enc  at  Oxford  and  there  passed  tfarougfa  a  deep 
spiritual  experience.  On  his  return  to  his 
pansh.  Saint  John's,  Keswiclc  be  was  verj 
desirous  that  his  people  should  have  the  same 
experience.  So  Uie  first  Keswick  Convention 
was  called  by  the  vicar  aad  his  helper,  Mr. 
Robert  Wilson,  in  the  year  1875.  Its  titU  was 
"ConventioD  for  the  Promotion  of.  Practical 
Holiness.'  Its  purpose  was  *to  hejp.  men  to  be 
holy.*  The  following  directions  were  given  to 
those   coming  to  the  convention : 

1.  Come  waitii4  on   the  LotS,  deiicina 
btauins  to  ypur  oim  soul  tpdividTlu1J^ 

Hii  woed.  bom^ 


.1  became  an  annua]  affair  ai* 

tended  by  hiwdreds. of  people.  The  nKetings 
were  held  in  two  tents  each  haTing  a  capacity 
of  2.250,  Many  subjects  were  dtscuKsed  sucb 
as  'The  Renunciation  of  Evil,'  'Holiness  by 
Faith,'  "Heart  Obedience,'  etc.  Canon  Bat- 
tersby  died  in  1883,  but  the  work  has  been 
continued.  The  movement  has  been  productive 
of  considerable  devotional  literature  by  snch 
writers  as.  F-  B.  Meyer,  W.  H.  A.  Hay  Aitkin, 
Bishop  H-  C.  G.  Muule,  Andrew  Murray,  Ha^ 
bert  Brook,  J.  SlUart  Holden,  Arthur  T.  Pier- 
son  and  G.  H.  C.  Ma^regor. 

At  the  Keswick  Convention  of  1891,  those 
present  from  Scotland  dedded  to  hold  a  like 
meeting  in  their  own  land.  As  a  result,-  for 
many  years,  beginninK  with  1892,  an  anaual 
meeting  has  been  held  at  Bridge-of- Allan.  It 
was  called  «The  Scottish  National  Christian 
Convention  for  the  Deepening  of  Spiritual 
Ufe."  The  movement  is  world-wide  and  of 
great   influence   in    Christian    circles.      Consult 


Harford,  Cl»arles  F.,  'The  Keswick  Ccmvajr 
tion :  Its  Message,  Its  Methods  and  Its  Men* 
a907),  also  Macfarlane,  'Scotland's  Keswick^ 
Sketches   and   Reminiscences'    (1917). 

KETCH,  a  vc«mI  equipped  witik  two;  inast& 
namely,  the  manunast  and  the  minenmast,  and 
usually  from  1(K)  to  250  tons  burden.  Ket<>ha 
were  priRcipaHy  used  in  former  tines  as  y3t:IitE 
fbr  conveying  princes  of  the  blodd,  amfaassa- 
doTs  or  oUier  great  personages  liotu  one  place 
to  another.  Ketches  in  lue  at  tbe  present  da^ 
are  chiefly  coasters. 

KIBTCHAH,  WiBIam  Henry,  American 
missionary:  b.  Sumner,  Iowa,  1  June  1868.  He 
was  educated  at  Saint  Charles  College,  Grand 
Coteat),  La.,  and  the  Seminary  of  Mount  Saint 
Mary's  of  the  West,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Tn  1885 
he  becouiie  a  Roman  CathoGi^  and  was  ordained 
a  priest  ia  1892.  Until  1897  he  wek  coissioiury 
to  Creek  and  Oierokce-  Indians  and  other  tribes 
in  and  about  Muskogee,  I.  T.  From  1897  to 
1900  he  was  misnonaW  to  tbe  Choctaws  at 
Antlers,  I.  T.,  and  in  the  latter  y«ac  wa&.ap* 

Kinted  aisistam  in  tbe  Catholic'  Bureau  of 
dian  Missions,  Waahingtoa,  of  which  he  was 
madt  director  in  1901.  Since  19Ii3  he  has 
served  as  United  States  Indian  Otramissionei'. 
During  his  sojonm  in  tlie  Indian  Territory,  he 
founded  many  schools  and  churches,  and  con-- 
verted  many  Indians  t«'  tbe  Chitoiau  faith. 
He'helpcd  bcal  the  breach  between  the  govem.( 
ment  authorities  and  tbe  Cadwbc  Indian  Bu- 
reau, and  secured  the  abohtion  of  the  rule  for- 
bidding Catholic  Indian  ddldren  in  goveraotait 
schbob  from  attending  Cathoitc  relt^ous  serr-* 
ices.  He  founded  the  Inditut  Senttnel  and  in 
190B  was  delegate  to  the  First  Amevican  Mis- 
uonary   Congress   at    Chicaco.     la    the    same 

Sar  and  again  in  1910  he  attended  the  Lake 
ohonk  conferences  of  Friends  of  the  Indian. 
KETONES,  ke'tenr.  See  Acetone.- 
KBTTBLBR,  MK'til^,  Clcmeas  Aoguat. 
Baron  von,  German  diplomat ;  b.  Potsdam, 
1853 ;  d.  Peking,  20  June  1900.  He  semd  for 
a  time  in  the  army,  but  entered  the  diplomatic 
service,  in  1882  as  attach^  at  Peldng  dr«w  up 
*«  first  treaty  between  Germany  and  Korea,  in 
1883  was  appcnnted  acting  consul  at  Canton, 
in  1892  became  secretary  of  the  German  lega- 
tion at  Washington,  and  when  in  1893  th«  lega' 
tion  was  made  an  embassy  was  ajipointed  firs 


1899  Minister  to  China.  In  1900.  at  the  timfl 
of  the  'Boxer^  disturbance  in  northern  Quna, 
he  was  selected,  owing  to  his  familiarity  with 
the  Chinese  langiiage,  to  represent  the  foreign 
difdomals  in  their  communications  witli  the 
governotent.  While  on  such  a  mission  he  was 
shot  in  the  stteet.-  Prince  Chun,  brother  of  the 
emperor,  was  sent  to  Germany  to  apoloj^ae  for 
the  murder,  and  18  Jan.  1903  a  memonaV  grch, 
set  up  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  g9ve[n-< 
ment,  was  dedicaljid  at  Pejdifg, 

KBTTELER,  WUhclm  Smanuol, .  BiupS 
VON,  German  ecclesiastical  leader:  b.  Miinsteiv 
Prussia,  1811 ;  d.  1877.  Graduatiifg  in:i^w<after 
studies  a  I  Gottingen,  Berlin,  Munich  and 
Heidelberg,  he  .  entered  the  civil  serviCiC  at 
Miinster.  This  be  soon  left  to  study,  for.lhfi 
priesthood  In  the  Catholic  Church..  Ordained 
in    1844,  be  became,   through, his  talent,  and 
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Ws  family  connections,  Bishop  of  Maim  in 
1850.  He  at  once  became  the  champion  of  the 
Catholic  Church  whose  nower  and  freedom 
from  State  control  in  Germany  he  labored 
to  build  up.  He  was,  thcTefore,  constantly 
in  opnositioR  to  the  policies  of  die  Chancellor 
and  the  royHl  family,  a  position  he  maintained 
to  his  death.  Among  his  published  woiks  are 
^Freiheit,  Autoriiat  nnd  Kirchc' ;  'Die  wah- 
ren  Grundla^en  dcs  religioscns  Friedetis*; 
''Dei  allgetr.eme  Konzil  und  seine  BedeuCung 
fur  nnsere  leit';  <Der  Kuliuilcunpf  ^egen  die 
Inttdisehe  Kirdie>' :  'Die  Katohleen  im  Deut- 
schen  Reiche.'  His  works  are  still  read  ia 
Catholic  circles  in  Germany,  where  von  Ket- 
teler  is  looked  upon  »s  the  greatest  of  nwdera 
German  champions  of  the  Church. 

KBTTENBERG,  kft'ten-btrg,  SnsuiBe 
Katharine  von.  German  esaayist  and  poet:  b. 
Frankfort,  1723;  d.  1774.  She  was  a  strong 
Pietist  and  her  reUgious  tendencies  are  re> 
fleeted  in  her  essays  and  poems,  v;4iich  ane  gM- 
erally  of  a  religions  cast  eren  when  they  are  not 
distinctly  religious.  She  was  also  strongly 
nystical,  as  werenuny  people  of  religious  at- 
titude in  Protestant  circles  in  her  dzy,  and  she 
bad  a  love  of  alchemistic  studies  to  which  she 
devoted  considerable  time  and  investigation.  A 
close  friend  ot  Goethe's  mother,  she  exercised 
a  strong  influence  over  the  youthfid  poet,  t/ho 
had  an  ardent  admiration  for  her  which  is 
dearly  painted  in  'Bekennmisse  ciner  schonen 
Scde>  (in  'Wilbelm  Meisters  Lehrjahrc'). 
Through  Goeihe  she  afterward  became  ac- 
qtiaint«l  with  people  notable  in  the  hterary  life 
of  her  time,  among  them  LaVater,  who  came  to 
admire  her  very  much.  Consult  Dechent, 
'Goethe's  Schone  Seele*  (Gotha  1896),  and  D*- 
litiEch,  'Philemon,  oder  von  der  christlichen 
Freundschaft,*  which  contains  a  niisiber  of  her 
religious  essays  and  songs. 

KETTERING,  .city  in  Northamptonshire, 
England.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance on  account  of  its.  manufacturing  interest, 
among  which  are  iron  ore  mines  and  stone 
quarries,  shoe,  agricultural  tool  and  brush  fac- 
tories  and  the  making  of  clothes.    It  has  eomc 

Sod  modern  buildings,  an  old  church  tower 
ling  back  to  1450  and  excellent  municipal 
edifices. 

KETTLE  DRUM,  a  musical  instnmnent, 
formed  of  thin  copper  and  has  a  head  of  parch- 
ment or  vellum.  Kettle  drums  are  used  in 
pairs,  slung  on  each  side  of  the  withers  of  a 
cavalry  horse.  One  drum  is  tuned  to  the  key 
note  and  the  other  to  tb*  fifth  of  the  key  in 
which  the  piece  in  wbieb  they  are  to  be  Used 
is  written.  The  tuning  is  by  a  hoop  and  screws. 
Also  a  name  for  a  tea  party  held  by  fashionable 
people  in  the  aitemoon  before  dinner. 

KETTLE  HOLE,  a  pit  or  depression  in  a 
glacial  outwash  or  morainic  plain.  These 
kettles  are  often  occupied  by  small  lakes. 
They  may  be  merely  depressions  due  to  unequal 
depositioli,  hot  are  more  often  caused  by. the 
melting  of  buried  blocks  of  ice. 

KETT^  REBELLION,  an  uprising  in 
England  under  the  leadership  of  the  Kelt 
brothers,  in  1S49,  William  and  Robert  Kett, 
landowners  of  Wymondham,  Norfolk,  were 
men  of  considerable  influence  in  Aeir  own 
neighborhood.    The  people  of  the  ifisirict  rose 


in  arms  against  the  enclosure  of 'common  land 
and  the  eviction  of  tenants  therefrom.  Robert 
Ketts,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wymondham.  was 
induced  to  join  them  as  their  leader;  and  with 
him  went  his  three  brothers.  He  soon  had  at 
his  command  16,000  men  under  excellent  dis- 
cipline. This  force  proceeded  to  petition  the 
Privy  Council  in  London,  stating  respectfully 
but  fullp  their  grievances.  The  answer  of  the 
government  was  to  send  against  the  insurgents 
a  strong  force  under  the  Earl  of  Warwick  In 
the  meantime  Kett  had  captured  Norfolk  (I 
Anp.    1549),    But  he  was  finally  defeated  at 


n  troops  provided 
a  great  superior- 
ity over  the  peasantry  provided  only  with  long- 
bows and  eross-bowB.  In  the  battle  3,500  of 
the  insoTgentG  perished  and  many  more  met 
death  on  the'  scaffold.  Among  them  the  two 
Kett  brothers.  Consult  Clayton,  "Robert  Kett 
B(id  the  Norfolk  Rising'  (London  1912)  ;  Rus- 
sel,  <Ken'B  Rebellion'   (London  1350). 


talons  are  loog  and  not  feathered. 

KEUKA  (ke-u-ka)  LAKE,  or  CROOKED 
LAKE,  a  body  of  water  in  New  York  State 
extending  from  Steuben  County  to  Yates 
County,  a  distance  of  20  miles.  It  is  about  two 
miles  wide  and  ef  irregular  form.  It  has  a 
depth  of  200  feet  and  lies  718  feet  above  the 
sea.  Steamboats  navigate  the  lake  in  summer 
between  Hammondsport  and  Penn  Yan.  The 
waters  flow  eastward  to  Seneca  I^ke, 

KEUPER,  koi'per,  a  red  sandy  clay,  in  its 
primary  signification,  and  in  its  secondary,  the 
topmost  division  of  the  Triassic  nstem  (in 
Kuropt).  In  Germany  it  is  about  1,000  feet  in 
depth  while  in  England  it  is  3^000.  Throuch- 
out  it  are  found  bones  of  animal  and  other 
geological  deposits.  In  both  Germany  and 
England  the  chief  factors  in  the  Keuper  are 
marl,  sandstone  and  gypsum. 

KKW,  ku,  England,  a  village  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  six  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  opposite 
Brentfordj  with  which  it  Is  connectea  by  a 
bridge.  The  royal  botanic  gardens  and  the 
connected  pleasure  grounds,  the  former  cover- 
ing about  75  acres,  the  latter  250,  are  the  chief 
attraction  of  visitors  to  Kew.  They  contain  the 
iiTiest  collection  of  plant«  in  the  world,  and  are 
decorated  with  various  omWental  buildings, 
including  a  Chinese  pagoda  163  feet  hi^.    The  ; 

botanical  constructions  here  are  realty  munifi- 
cent, are  of  great  extent,  and  have  been  much  I 
augmented  in  recent  years.   Kew  Palace  is  close 
by  the  northern  entrance.     Gainsborough,  the 
celebrated  artist,  is  buried  in  Kew  churchyard. 

KEW  OBSERVATORY,  a  celebrated  as- 
tronomical structure  in  Richmond  Park,  be- 
tween Kew  and  Richmond,  Surrey,  En^and.  It 
was  built  by  George  Til  as  a  private  enterprise 
for  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in 
1769  and  was  then  called  the  King's  Observa- 
tory.    It  was  transferred  to  the  Britidi.Asso- 
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ciation  as  a  physical  observatory  in  1841,  and 
given  its  present  name.  In  1871  it  was  placed 
under  the  conlrol  of  the  Royal  Society. 

KEWAKBE,  ke-wi'ne,  111.,  dty  ir  Henry 
County ;  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad ;  about  lOO  miles  north  by  west 
of  Springfieid  and  131  miles  southwest  of 
Chicago,  on  the  Cannon  Ball  Trail.  Kewanee  Is 
situated  in  an  a^i^cultural  region,  and  coal 
fields  are  in  the  vicinity.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  valves,  fittings,  boilers,  tanks,  radi- 
ators, gloves,  mittens,  pumps,  agricultural  ini- 
Dlemenis,  water  supply  systems,  private  electric- 
lighting  plants,  seed  com  hangers,  live  stock 
supplies,  steel  coal  chutes,  brooms,  core  making 
machines.  The  -tube  and  boiler  works  employ 
about  4,000  men.  The  public  library  has  about 
10,000  volumes.  Among  hotd  accommodations 
is  a  modern  structure  erected  at  a  cOK  of  SIOO,- 

000.  The  commission  form  of  govcrnoient  is  in 
operation.  The  citv  owns  atid  operates  the 
waterworks.    Pop.  17,000. 

KEWATIN.    SeeKEEWATiN. 

KEWAUNEE,  k?-wa'ne,  Wis.,  dty,  county- 
seat  of  Kewaunee  County;  on  Lake  Michigan 
at  the  tnouth  of  the  Kewaunee  River,  and  oti 
the  Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  and  Western  Rail- 
road. The  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  1850,  and  th-  city  received  its  charter 
in  1882  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
and  dairying  centre.  Its  chief  industrial  estab- 
lishments are  foundries,  machine-shops,  agri- 
cultural implement  works,  pea-canning  works 
and  coffin  factoij.  The  city  owns  the  electric 
lighting  plant.     Pop.   1,900. 

KEWEENAW  (ke'w?-nal  BAY.  an  arm  of 
Lake  Superior,  north  of  Michigan,  It  is  e^ht 
miles  long,  by  two  to  six  miles  in  width.  The 
town  of  Baraga  lies  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 

KEWEENAWAN  <ke'w^^a-4n)  SERIES, 

a  great  series  of  rocks,  believed  to  be  of  Pre- 
Cambrian  age,  typically  developed  on  Keweenaw 
Point,  Mich,,  but  found  over  a  large  area  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Rocks 
of  the  same  age  occur  also  in  Canada,  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  in  New 
York,  They  constitute  the  upper  series  of  the 
Al^otdrian  system.  The  series  on  Keweenaw 
Pomt  and  southward  has  a  maximum  thickness 
of  perhaps  50,000  feet;  the  lower  part  consists 
mostly  of  thick  sheets  of  lava  and  intrusive 
rocks  with  some  sandstone  and  conglomerate ; 
the  upper  part  is  a  mass  of  sedimentary  rocks. 
In  the  senes  occur  the  famous  Lake  Superior 
copper  deposits.    See  Geology. 

KEY,  SiK  Astley  Cooper,  British  admiral: 

1.  London,  I82I ;  d.  1888.  After  varied  service 
in  the  British  nai™,  in  South  American  waters, 
the  Baltic  and  China,  be  became  director  of 
naval  ordnance  in  1866,  and  12  years  later  presi- 
detit  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich, 
which  he  had  organized.  The  following  year 
he  was  knighted  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral  and  to  full  admire!  in  1878  after  bay- 
mg  been  commander-in-chief  on  the  North 
American  and  West  Indian  stations.  He  hid 
been  steadily  working  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  British  navy  which  owes  very  much  to  his 
well-directed  and  sustained  efEorts.  In  1E82  in 
recognition  of  his  services  be  was  made.senior 
naval  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
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^lan.  1824;  d.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  3  Feb. 
1900.  After  studying  law  be  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1849,  and  in  1853  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Tennessee,  establishii^  a  successfid 
law  practice  at  ChattatHtoga.  After  vainly  at- 
tempting to  prevent  the  secession  of  Tennessee, 
when  once  tnat  step  was  taken  he  joined  the 
Confederate  army  and  served  through  the  war, 
but  at  its  close  joined  the  Republican  party, 
succeeded  Andrew  Johnson  in  the  United  Slates 
Senate  (1875);  in  1877  was  made  postmaslcr- 
gEiieral'  and  m  1880  was  appointed  United 
States  districtjudge  for  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
Districts  of  Tennessee,  a  position  he  held  till 
1894. 

KEY,  Id,  Elln  (Karolim  Sofia).  Swedish 
social  writer:  b.  Sundsbobn,  1849;  of  a  family 
well  connected  and  of  a  line  of  setni-noble  an- 
cesloTS.  At  the  age  of  20  she  became  secretary 
to  her  father  who  was  then  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Riksdag.  About  this  time  she  bfr 
came  noted  as  a  contributor  to  the  magaiines 
and  periodicals  of  iter  native  cotmtry,  dealine 
with  literary,  historical  and  later  sociological 
subjects.  She  wa*  forced  to  teach  in  a  pri- 
vate school  when  her  father  lost  his  fortune 
but  this  did  not  prevent  her  lecturing  and 
continiung  her  magaEine  and  newspaper  writ- 
ine  H^ch  was  year^  increasing  her  reputation. 
The  sale  of  her  writings  soon  permitted  her 
to  dve  up  teaching  and  to  travel  and  lecture 
in  foreign  countries.  She  was  a  very  advanced 
thinker  and  so  she  became  a  stonn  centre  be- 
tween 1890  and  19ia  Bitterly  assailed  by  her 
opponents  she  was  admired  and  supported  and 
read  bv  every  one,  with  the  result  that  her 
books  have  been  translated  into  most  of  the 


following:  'The  Century  of  the  Child'  (1909); 
'Love  and  Ethics>  (1911)  ;  'Rahel  Varnhagenf 
(1913) ;  'The  Renaissance  of  Motherhood* 
0914);  'The  Younger  Generarion'  (1914); 
'The  Misuse  of  Wotflan's  Power'  ;  'Woman's 
Psychology  and  Woman's  Lope' :  'Life  Lines.* 
Consult  for  her  life  and  ideals  her  own  work 
cited  above.  'Rahel  Varnhagen,'  and  Hamilton, 
L.  N.,  'Ellen  Key:  Her  Lite  and  her  Work* 
(New  York  1913). 

KEY,  Prancia  Scott,  American  lawyer  and 
song  writer :  b.  Frederidc  County,  Md.,  9  Aug. 
■1780;  d.  Baltimore  11  Jan.  1843.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Saint  John's  College,  Annapolis,  and 
commenced  to  practise  law  in  Frederick  City. 
Subsequently  he  removed  to  Washington,  where 
he  was  for  many  years  district  attorney  of  the 
District  of  Columliia.  As  a  song  writer  he  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  'Star- Spangled  Banner,' 
a  ijopular  national  lyric,  suggesteo  and  partially 
written  while  the  author  was  detained  in  the 
British  fleet  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry,  near  Baltimore,  of  whidi  he  was  an 
anxious  and  interested  witness.  A  posthumous 
collection  of  his  tniscellaneous  poems  was  sub- 
lished  in  1856.  Consult  Key-Smith,  F.  S., 
'Francis  S.  Key'  (Washington  1911).  See 
STAH-SpAVOLEa  Bamhek. 

KEY,  in  heraldry,  a  heraldic  hearing  used 
in  eccesi»stical  connections.  The  idea  of  its 
use  originally  seems  to  be  that  the  ^aces  bearing 
it  were  under  the  protection  of  Saint  Peter,  the 
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triiditiond  bearer  o[  the  keys  of  faeaven.  It 
seems  probable  thai  the  use  of  the  key  grew 
out  of  that  of  the  official  iasignix  of  some  one 
of  die  ancient  heathen  deities;  and  this  view  is 
borne  out  by  the  many  peculiarly  heathen  leg- 
ends and  superstitions  connected  with  the  key, 
among  others,  the  one  already  cited,  that  Saint 
Peter  is  the  bearer  of  the  ]ceyi  of  the  gate  of 
beaven.    See  HERALDmr. 

KBY,  in  music:  (1)  A  mechanical  contriv- 
ance for  closing  or  opening  ventages,  as  in 
flutes,  clarinets,  ophicleides,  etc  By  means  of 
keys  on  such  instruments,  apertures  too  remote 
lo  be  reached  by  the  outstretched  fingers  are 
brought  under  control  of  the  player.  (2)  A 
lever  which  brings  the  pallets  of  an  organ  under 
the  control  of  the  hand  or  foot  of  an  organist. 
(3)  A  lever  iriiich  controls  the  strildng  appar- 
atus of  *  key-stringed  instrument.  In  the  harp- 
sichord it  acted  on  the  jack;  in  the  pianoforte 
it  acts  on  the  hammer.  (4)  The  wrest  or  key 
used  for  timing  instruments  having  metal  pegs. 
Its  end  is  hollowed  out  so  as  lo  fit  over  the 
foDr-sided  end  of  the  peg,  and  the  cross-bar 
with  which  it  is  lunnounted  gives  leverage  to 
the  hand  of  ihe  tuner,  so  that  he  is  enabled  to 
tighten  or  loosen  a  string,  or  (in  the  case  of  a 
drum)  slacken  or  strain  a  parchment.  (5)  The 
sign  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  musical 
stave  which  shows  the  pitch  of  the  notes,  was 
originally  called  a  davis  or  key.  This  sign  is 
called  in  modem  music  a  clef.  (6)  Key,  ut  its 
modem  sense,  is  the  starting  point  of  the  defi- 
nite series  of  sounds  which  form  the  recognized 
scale.  Different  starting  points  require  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  steps  of  the  scale  to  be 
maintained  by  means  of  sharps  or  flats  in  the 
Signature.  The  key  of  C  major  rejiuires  no  flats 
or  sharps  for  this  purpose,  hence  it  is  called  the 
normal  key. 

KSY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Banda  Sea,  East  Indian  Archipelago.  See  Ku 
Islands. 

■  KEY  WBST,  Fla.,  city,  port  of  entry, 
couh^-seat  of  Monroe  County;  about  60  miles 
southwest  of  Cape  Sable  ana  nearly  100  miles 
north  by  east  oi  Havana,  Cuba.  The  city  is 
on  Key  West  Island,  one  of  a  group  of  coral 
islands,  called  Floric^  Keys.  It  is  the  farthest 
south  of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1S22 
and  the  city  received  its  charter  In  1832.  Key 
West  Island  is  covered  by  only  a  thin  layer  o£ 
soil  upon  which  vegetation  grows  luxuriantly. 
The  island  averages  about  11  feel  above  the  sea. 
The  harbor  is  excellent^  at  the  main  entrance, 
on  an  artifiual  island,  is  located  Fort  Taylor.- 
The  city  has  regtdar  steamer  communication 
with  the  large  cities  on. the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  and  with  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America.  It  is  on  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
road and  is  the  terminus  of  the  accan  ferry  to 
Havana.    There    is     through    passenger    and 


freight  car  service  f>etween  Havana  and  New 
York  via  Key  West.  It  is  a  United  Slates  naval 
s (a lion,  with  machine  shops,  dock,  marine  rail- 
way,'hospital,  barracks,  etc.,  and  during  the  war 
with  Spain,  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  United 
States  navy.  The  chief  industries  are  manufac- 
turing of  cigars,  gathering  sponges  and  fishing. 
There  is  a  hrge  trade  in  £sh,  fruit,  vegetables, 
turtles,  turlle-^ell  ornaments,  sah.  tobacco,  both 
raw  and  manufactured.  In  connection  with  the 
naval  station  there  are  barracks,  machine- shops, 
marine  hospital,  docks,  etc.  Some  of  the  chief 
public  buildings  are  the  government  buildings, 
post-office  and  custom-house,  cotmty  court- 
house, cLty-hall,  and  the  Martello  towers.  The 
principal  educational  institutions  are  a  Meth- 
odist Seminary  and  the  Holy  Name  Academy. 
The  convent  of  the  Holy  Name  was  used  as  a 
hospital  for  soldiers  during  the  Spanish  War. 
The  free  public  library  and  Uie  public  and  parish 
schools  are  excellent.  There  are  two  banks 
with  a  combined  capital  of  $150,000.  The  gov- 
enunent  has  erected  two  lighl-houses  in  the 
harbor  and  others  among  the  islands;  but  still 
many  wrecks  occur  each  year.  The  city  owns 
and  operates  the  waterworks.  Key  West  in 
1890  was  the  largest  city  in  the  State.  Pop. 
21,150. 

KEYBOARD,  the  name  ^ven  to  a  set  of 
•keys'  through  which  the  tones  of  certain  mu- 
sical instruments  are  produced.  The  principal 
instruments  which  are  at  present  operated  in 
this  way  are  the  piano  and  orean.  It  is  in 
connection  with  the  latter  that  keys  and  key- 
boards were  first  used.  Their  employment  can 
be  traced  back  to  pre-Christian  times,  but  little 
is  known  concerning  them  imtil  we  come  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  or^n  keys  of  this  time 
were  huge,  unwieldy  affairs,  each  key  britig 
from  three  to  six  inches  wide  and  correspond- 
ingly long.  They  were  not  operated  by  the 
fingers,  oT  course,  but  the  entire  fist  or  elbow 
was  used  in  their  manipulation,  a  circumstance 
which  made  it  impossible  to  play  more  than  one 
note  at  a  time  with  each  hand.  The  keyboards 
of  the  period  were  limited  in  range,  and  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  so-called  diatonic 
tones  (represented  at  present  by  the  white 
keys).  Later  the  sharps  and  flats  (black  keys) 
were  added,  and  the  size  of  the  keys  was 
gradually  reduced  to  the  present  dimensions. 

The  clavichord  and  harpsichord  (precursors 
of  the  piano)  were  further  keyboard  instru- 
ments. Here,  also,  there  was  a  development 
from  primitive  conditions,  but  essentially  the 
nature  of  the  keyboard,  when  once  established, 
was  simitar  to  that  of  the  modem  piano.  Only 
the  range  was  smaller  and  the  color  was  some- 
times different,  the  keys  which  are  now  white 
being  black,  and  those  which  are  black  being 
white.  The  harpsichord  also  made  use  of  a 
dpublc  keyboard,  each  with  its  specific  tonal 
effects. 
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The  piano  keyboard!,  .which  is  shown  in  the 
■naslration,  consists  of  88  members  or  keys, 
52  being'  white  and  36  black.  As  is  apparent, 
the  latter  are  arranged  in  alternate  groups  of 
two  and  three  keys.  Thus  the  keyboard  is 
(fivided  into  recurrent  section!!,  known  as 
octaves.  More  specifically,  an  octave  is  the  dis- 
tance from  one  kn;  to  the  next  one  that  is 
similarly  placed.  For  example,  the  distance 
from  the  middle  one  of  the  three  black  keys, 
near  the  centre  of  the  keyboard,  to  the  same 
key  either  right  or  left,  is  an  octave.  C  is  the 
white  key  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  group 
of  two  black  kws.  B  and  A  successively  follow 
to  the  left  of  this,  D,  E.  F  and  G  to  the  riRfit. 
After  G  a  new  octave  commences  with  A,  The 
black  keys  are  named  after  the  adjoining  white 
keys,  and  are  called  sharps  when  derived  from 
the  white  keys  immediately  to  the  left,  and  flats 
when  derived  from  those  immediately  to  the 
right.  Thus  the  first  of  the  iironp  of  three  black 
keys,  cotmting  from  the  left,  may  be  either 
P  sharp  or  G  flat,  the  next,  G  sharp  or  A  flat. 
The  organ  keyboard  is  similar  to  tfau  of 
the  piano,  only  the  number  of  keys  is  smaller. 
This  does  not  implyj  however,  that  the  range 
is  smaller  too,  for  it  is  possible  to  raise  or- 
lower  the  pitch  of  the  keys  by  means  of  the 
mechanical  devices  known  as  stops;  The  organ, 
unlike  the  piano,  generally  makes  use  of  several 
keyboards,  which  are  called  mamtals.  These 
are  placed  above  each  other,  and  their  number 
may  reach  up  to  five.  Besides,  there  ia  a  distinct 
scries  of  keys  to  be  operated  by  the  feet,  whicfa 
is  known  as  the  pedal  board.  By  means  of  the 
various  manuals  it  is  possible  (o  produce  a 
variety  of  successive  effects;  likewise  to  com- 
bine these  effects  throi^  the  use  of  di6Ferent 
manuals  for  the  two  hands,  and  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  same,  if  desirable,  by  the  pedal 
board.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  to  combine 
kll  the  manuals  and  pedal  board  in  a  grand  lotai 
effecL 

Although  improvemenU  and  changes  have 
constantly  been  made  in  the  lone  and  mechan- 
ism of  keyboard  instruments,  so  great  in  some 
cases  as  to  result  in  the  formation  of  new  in- 
struments, no  change  has  been  made  for  cen- 
turies in  the  arrangement  of  the  keys.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  is  natural  that  this  matter 
should  also  receive  the  attention  of  innovators. 
Is  it  likely,  we  are  asked,  that  an  arrangement 
which  grew  up  under  conditions  as  nrimitive  as 
those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  was  in- 
tended for  the  crude  application  of  fist  and 
elbow,  should  also  be  the  ideal  one  for  the 
delicate  fingers,  so  different  in  strength  and 
shape?  This  supposition  being  rejected,  vari- 
ous changes  have  been  suggested,  some  of  a 
mild  nature,  some  radical  in  their  scope.  For. 
example,  instead  of  the  strairfit,  side-by-side 
alignment  of  the  keys,  one  which  is  shghlly 
fan-shaped,  and  with  an  inward  curve,  has  been 
suggested.  But  entire  re  dispositions  of  the 
keys,  too,  have  been  proposed,  the  most  notable 
recent  attempt  in  this  direction  being  that  of 
Paul  von  Jank6,  a  Hungarian  inventor.  He 
has  devised  a  keyboard  with  six  parallel  rows 
of  keys,  one  row  behind  the  other,  and  each 
successive  row  slightly  elevated  above  its  an- 
terior neighbor.  One  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  immense  simplifica- 
tion of  performance  in  the  different  keys  which 
it  allows.     It  ia  necessary  to  learn  only  two 


scales  — one  major,  one  imnor  —  instead  of  the 
present  24.  Furthermore,  an  octave  can  be 
spanned  with  about  the  same  ease  as  a  sixth  on 
our  actual  pianos. 

The  invention  is  ingenious,  and  the  new  key- 
board made  considerable  headway  for  a  time ; 
but  the  prospects  for  its  universal  adoption  are 
meagre.  Whatever  the  disadvantages  of  the 
present  keyboard,  it  has  the  advantage  of  actual 
possession  of  the  field.  The  substitution  of  a 
new  system  would  involve  the  discarding  of 
present  instruments,  the  relearning  of  the  art 
by  those  who  were  edncated  in  the  old  way,  and 
the  abandonment  of  valuable  pedagogical  works 
a^pted  to  the  piano  and  organ  as  they  are. 
It  wotiM  correspond,  in  tlte  realm  of  mudc,  to 
the  inlroduclian  of  radical  dianges  in  the  sys- 
tem.of  weights  and  measures,  or  in  the  spelhng 
of  entire  langna^s.  So  ^reat  are  the  difficul- 
ties involved,  indeed,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  change  will  ever  be  made.  The  present 
keyt>oard,  firmly  imbedded  in  the  mmiral  life 
of  the  world  as  it  is,  seems  destined  to  retain 
the  supremacy  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed 
AXOEXT  Gehumg, 
Author  of  'The  Basis  of  Musical  Pleofure,'  rtc. 

KEYES,  Chwlea  Sollin,  American  geolo- 
(ps( :  b.  Des  Uoines,  la..  24  Dec.  1864.  Educated 
at  State  University  of  Iowa  and  Jobns  Hoq>- 
kins,  he  became  assistant  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  (1889-90);  paleontologist  to 
the  State  of  Missouri  (1890-92) ;  assistant  geol- 
ogist for  the  Sute  of  Iowa  (1892-94) ;  director 
of  tfaegeological  survey  of  thje  State  of  Missouri 
(1894-97).  The  following  two  years  he  spent 
in  travel  and  geological  studies  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa.  On  his  return  he  became  ptesideni 
of  the  School  of  Mines  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  a  position  he  gave  up  in  1906  to  con- 
tinue his  geological  foreign  studies.  Since  then 
he  has  been  consulting  mining  engineer  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Among  his  published  works 
are'GeoloHical  Formations'  (18K) ;  'Coal  De- 
posits' (1893) ;  'Organization  of  Geological 
Surveys'  (1894)  ;  'Paleontology  of  Missouri' 
n894>  ;  'Surveys'  (1894)  ;  'Maryland  Granites' 
(1895)  ;  'Origin  and  Oassification  of  Ore  De- 
posits' (1907) ;  'Ozark  Lead  and  Zinc  Depos- 
its' (1909);  'Deflation*  (1910);  'Mid-Conti- 
nental Eolation*  (1911);  'Bibliography  of 
Geology'  (1913);  'Mechanics  of  Laccolithic 
Intrusion'   (J917). 

KEYES,  kez,  Edward  Lauretice,  American 
suiseon:  b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  28  Aug.  1843.  He. 
is  a  son  of  Erasmus  D.  Keyes  (q.v.)  and  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1863  and  from  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  New 
York  in  1866.  He  practised  Us  profession  in 
New  York  from  1867,  and  from  1869  to  1890 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College.  He  published  'Tonic 
Treatment  of  Syphilis*  (1877;  rev.  cd.,  1896); 
'The  Venereal  Diseases'  (1880);  'Treatise  on 
Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Or- 
gans' (1881;  2d  rev.  ed  by  E.  L,  Keyes  and 
E.  L,  Keyes.  Jr.,  190S).  etc. 

KEYES,  Erasmns  Darwin,  American 
soldier:  b.  Brimficld,  Mass.,  1810;  d.  1895.  In 
1832  he  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  stationed  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  subse- 
quently he  was  for  se\'eral  years  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing Indian  ontbr^ks  on  [he  frontier  and  in- 
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Eirrison  duty.  When  tlie  Civil  War  broke  out 
Reyes  was  made  colonel  of  the  Illh  Infantry 
and  deputed  to  New  York  to  organize  the  re- 
lief expedition  to  Fort  Pickens.  In  May  1861 
he  was  made  brigadier-goieral  of  volunteers 
and  two  months  later  participated  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  Subsequently  Keyes  com- 
manded  the   Fourth   Corps   in   the   Peninsular 


Keyes  published  "Fifty  Years'  Observation  of 
Men  and  Events,  Civil  and  Military'   (1884). 

KEYES,  Henry  Wilder,  American  pub- 
lic official:  b.  Newbury,  Vt..  23  May  1863.  In 
1887  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University 
and  thereafter  became  extensively  engaged  in 
farming  for  many  ^ears.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  house  of  representatives 
for  six  years  and  of  the  senate  for.  two  years. 
He  served  as  governor  of  New  Hampshire  for 
the  term  1917-19.  In  1918  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  for  a  term  of  six 
jrean,  beginning  4  March  1919.  He  is  interested 
in  several  commercial  enterprises  as  corporate 
officer,  director  or  trustee. 

KEYNES,  kanz,  John  Herille,  Entdish 
educationalist  and  economist;  b.  Salisbury,  1852. 
Educated  at  the  universities  of  London  and 
Cambridge,  he  served  successively  as  Fellow  in 
both  of  them,  becoming  lecturer  in  moral  «a- 
ence  in  the  latter  (1884^1911)  and  secretary  of 
the  university  senate  ( 1893)  and  registrar 
(1910).  Among  his  publi^ed  woria  are 
^Studies  and  Exercises  in  Formal  Logic'  (1884) 
and  'Scope  and  Method  of  Politick  Economy' 
(1891  anti  1904). 

KEYPORT,  a  town  in  New  Jersey,  Mon- 
mouth County,  known  as  a  popular  summer 
resort.  It  is  about  20  miles  southwest  of  New 
York  Gly,  with  which  il  is  connected  by  rail- 
way and  boat.  Its  principal  industries  are  con- 
fined to  the  manufacture  of  wagon ^  carriages, 
sewing  machines  and  rubber  goods  and  the 
handling  of  oysters  and  dams.  Pop.  ahout 
3,600. 

KEYS,  the  name  given  to  coral  and  other 
reefs  or  slightly  sunken  rocks  off  the  shores 
of  Florida,  Central  America  and  the  West  India 
Islands.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
cayo  (an  islet,  rock). 

KEYS,  Power  of  the.  A  doctrine  based 
on  the  saying  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the  gospel 
of  Matthew  xvi,  19:  'And  I  will  give  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou 
Shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven : 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven.'  On  this  passage  is  based 
the  doctrine  of  absolution  after  confession  as 
taught  and  practised  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  the  history  of  the  Church  there 
have  been  many  variations  of  the  doctrine. 
Somfe  have  held  that  only  a  priest  of  a  pure  life 
could  absolve  from  sin,  while  others  have  held 
that  any  priest  could  pronounce  absolution  as 
the  messenger  and  representative  of  God.  Some 
have  held  that  the  priest  could  release  only 
from  "transitory"  punishment  and  that  only 
God  can  release  from  "eternal  punishment"  ana 
that  often  by  words  of  thr  priest.  Another 
difference  has  arisen ;  some  have  declared  that 
the  priest  is  absolvins  as  a  judce,  and  others 
that  he  is  acting  as  a  mediator,  while  a  third 


^oup  has  declared  that  he  combined  hoth  func- 
tions. Thomas  Aquinas  gave  the  doctrine  its 
importance  giving  a  sacramental  power  to  the 
keys,  and  umting  in  this  central  power  not  only 
absolution,  but  penance  and  discipline.  In  his 
various  relations  to  penance  the  priest  holds 
the  relation  that  water  holds  to  baptism. 

The  Protestant  view  is  l»scd  on  an  entirely 
different  interpretation  of  the  passage.  The 
power  of  the  keys  was  given  to  Peter  as  a 
sign  of  apostolical  authority  to  establish  the 
Church  by  the  preachine  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  and  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel.  The  power  to  bind  and  loose  was  not 
only  conferred  upon  Peter  but  upon  the  other 
Apostles,  and  also  upon  their  successors,  the 
whole  Church  (Matt,  xviii,  18).  The  Protes- 
tant doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers 
is  %ased  in  part  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

KEYSER,  Cbsuw  Jukson,  American 
mathematician  and  author:  b.  Rawson,  Ohio, 
1862.  Educated  at  Ohio  Normal  University  and 
universities  of  Michigan,  Missouri  and  Caium- 
bia,  he  taught  in  public  schools  and  became 
professor  in  Washington  University,  Saint 
Louis.  Mo.  (1894-95)  ;  and  going  to  Columbia 
University  he  became  professor  of  mathematics 
in  1904  and  head  of  the  department  in  19ia 
He  wrote  'Science  and  Religion:  The  Rational 
and  the  Super- Rational'   <1914). 

KBY8ER,  kfz^r,  Bphr^in,  American 
sculptor:  b.  Baltimore,  Mi,  6  Oct.  18S0.  On 
the  completion  of  his  academic  course  in  his 
native  city,  he  studied  art  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emies in  Munich  and  Berlin,  where  his  success 
was  marked.  He  has  had  studios  in  Rome, 
Italy,  New  York  and  Baltimore,  where  he  now 
resides;  in  charge  of  the  sculpture  and  modeline 
classes  at  the  Maryland  Institute  School  of 
Art.  His  most  important  public  works  are  the 
De  Kalb  statue  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  the  Stein' 
memorial  in  Baltimore  and  President  Arthur's 
tomb  at  the  Rural  Cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y, 
He  has  made  numerous  portrait  busts,  among 
others  those  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Henry  Har- 
land,  Daniel  Coit  Oilman  and  Sidn^  Lanier. 
While  abroad  he  received  the  Michael  Beerche 
scholarship. 

KEYSER,  Leander  Sylvester,  American 
Lutheran  olergyman,  theological  teacher,  and 
naturalist :  b.  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  13 
March  1856.  He  was  educated  at  several  nor- 
mal schools,  the  Ohio  Northern  University  and 
the  Indiana  University,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Hanna  Divinity  School,  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1883.  He  was  pastor  suc- 
cessively at  Elkliart.  Ind..  Springfield,  Ohio, 
Atchison,  Kans.,  and  Canal  Dover,  Ohio.  In 
1911  he  became  professor  of  systematic  theoloey 
in  Hanna  Divinity  School,  which  position  Ee 
now  occupies.  He  also  leaches  ethics,  theism 
and  Christian  evidence  in  Wittenberg  CoUesC; 
which  conferred  upon  him  the  d^rees  of  A.U. 
and  D.D.  Besides  theology,  he  has  also  been 
deeply  interested  in  natural  history,  and  bat 
specialized  in  ornitholoiiy.  His  books  are  as 
follows:  'The  Only  Way  Out'  (!888,  rev. 
ed.,  1906)  :  'Bird-dom'  (1892) ;  'In  Bird  Land' 
{1894);  'Birds  of  the  Rockies'  (1902);  'Our 
Bird  Comrades'  (1907) :  'The  Rational  Test' 
(1908) ;  'A  System  of  Christian  Ethics'  ^913)  ; 
'Election  and  C 


i  Onversion>  (1914) ;  *A  Sj 
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of  Christian   Evidence'    (1913)  ■    <Theological 

Outlines  and  Theses'    (1915);   'A  SysMm  of 
Natural  Thcisin*  (1917). 

KKYSKR,  the  county-seat  of  Mineral 
County,  W.  Va.  It  is  situated  on  the  Potomac 
River,  not  far  from  Piedmont,  in  a  stock-raising 
and  fruit  district  It  is  well  supplied  with  rail- 
way connections,  which  include  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  the  Western  Maryland  and  the  Twin 
Monntain  and  Potomac.  Tliese  facilities  have 
given  rise  to  railway  machine  shops,  woolen 
and  siHc  mills,  furniture  and  canning  factories 
and  other  industries.  Population  about  5,000, 
which  is  larger  in  the  summer  season  as  the 
place  is  a  summer  resort.  The  town  ' 
a  Slate  preparatory  school. 


land,  15  May  1855.  His  early  dramas  showed 
excellent  observation  and  detailed  and  imp  res - 
,  sive  mood-painting,  but  he  is  stronger  in  the 
novel  and  short  story,  in  which  these  qualities 
are  capable  of  better  application  than  in  the 
drama.  He  has  piJblished  'Rose  Hen,'  novel 
(Munich  1883) ;  'Die  dritte  Stiege,'  novel 
(Munich  1890)  ;  'Fruhlingsopfer,*  drama  (Ber- 
lin 1890);  <Der  dumme  Hans,'  drama  (Berlin 
1901);  "Beate  und  Mareile,>  a  novel;  <Peter 
Hawel,>  a  drama  (Berlin  1903);  *Benigneus 
Erlebnis,'  a  drama  (Berlin  1903) ;  'Schwiile 
Tage,'  short  stories  (Berlin  1906) ;  'Dumala,' 
a  novel  (Berlin  1908);  'Bunte  Herzen,'  short 
stories  (Berlin  1909).  A  translation  of  the  last 
of  these,  under  the  title  'Gay  Hearts,'  appears 
in  'German  Classics'  (Vol,  XIX.  New  York 
1914).  Consult  Martens,  Kurt,  'Literatur  in 
Deutschland'  (Berlin  1910). 

KEYSERLING,  Margar«the,  Gk&fin 
(Countess)  von,  German  authoress:  b.  Ber- 
lin, 22  Feb.  1846.  Her  maiden  name  was  von 
Donniges  and  she  is  sister  of  the  famous 
Helene  von  Donniges  and  wife  of  Eduard 
yon  Keyserling  (q.v.),  whom  she  married 
in  1864.  She  moved  with  her  parents  to 
Munich  in  1847  and  to  Geneva  in  1859.  She 
has  lived  and  worked  in  various  cities :  Gorlitz 
(1868-75),  Glogau  (1875-88).  Reichenbach 
(1888-98)  and  Breslau,  near  which  she  is  still 
living  (at  Kleinburg).  She  is  a  popular  novel- 
ist, whose  works  are  widely  read  and  soon  for- 
gotten. They  include  the  novels  'Lucciola' 
(1880);  'Slurmhexe*  (1881);  'Das  Fritiche 
and  Exzentrisch*  (1893)  ;  <Der  Werwolf 
(1899).  and  the  dramas  'Sordello'  (1899): 
<Ein  TodesorteiP  (1908);  'Auf  Ruhmeshohen' 
(1909). 

KEYSTONE  STATE,  a  name  given  t» 
Pennsylvania,  because  it  was  the  seventh,  or 
central,  of  the  original  13  States. 

KHABAROVSK,  ki^a-rofsk',  capital  of 
Pnmorsk  (Maritime  province),  Sibena,  and 
seat  of  the  governor-general  of  Amur.  It  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Amur  and  Us- 
suri  rivers,  and  is  therefore  a  place  of  con- 
siderable cotmnercial  importance,  which  has 
grown  steadily  since  its  foundation  as  a  mili- 
tary station  in  1858.  Pop.  over  60,000.  Tt  was 
formerly  fcnown  as  Khjftiarovka, 

_  KHAIBAR  (fci'ber)  PASS,  a  high  moun- 
tain pass  between  India  and  Afghanistan.  Sec 
Khybix  Pass. 


KHAKI,  kS-H.  a  kind  of  lighl-lirown, 
drab,  or  dust-colored  cloth,  originally  used  for 
making  the  uniforms  of  British  East  Indian 
regiments.  In  the  South  African  War  of  1899- 
1902  the  British  troops  wore  khaki  uniforms 
for  purposes  of  protective  coloration,  and  khaki 
was  also  worn  by  the  United  Stales  troops  in 
the  Spanish-American  War.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Persian  "khak,*  earth,  dust, 
hence  earth-colored,  to  render  the  wearer  in- 
conspicuous. Consult  Forbes,  'Hindustani  Dic- 
tionary' ;  Gubbins,  'Mutinies  in  Oudh'  (p. 
296);  Yule  and  Bumell,  'Hohson-Jobson,'  a 
dictionary  of  Anglo-Indian  terms. 

KHALIFA,  ka-le'fa,  The  (Sayed  Abdul- 
lah Ibu-Sayed  Mohammed),  Arab  religious 
leader:  b.  Darfur,  1846;  d.  batde  of  Om- 
Debraket,  Egypt,  November  1899.  He  fought 
against  the  E^ptian  invasion  of  Darfur,  and 
subsequently,  havine  heard  of  the  troubles  of 
the  Mad  Mullah  (q.v),  Mohammed  Ahmed, 
with  the  Egyptian  authorities,  he  visited  Mo- 
hammed and  proclaimed  that  the  latter  was  the 
divinely-sent  Mahdi,  or  "director,"  appointed 
for  the  regeneration  of  Islam.  It  was  by  his 
councils  thai  the  Mahdi  caused  the  troubles  in 
Kordofan  and  Darfur.  Ere  long  he  was  made 
■khalifa,*  or  vice-gerent.  his  acts  to  be  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  the  Mahdi's  own.  He 
was  named  by  the  Mahdi  as  successor,  and 
from  1885   ruled  over  the  Sudan  and  sudi  ad- 

«cent  districts  as  he  brought  within  his  sway, 
is  capital  was  situated  at  Omdurman,  near 
which,  on  2  Sept.  1898,  his  army,  though  fight- 
ing with  great  bravery,  was  almost  annihilated 
by  the  British  and  Eigplian  forces  under  Sir 
Horatio  (afterward  Earl)  Kitchener  (q.v.i. 
He  escaped  northward,  but  on  24  Nov.  1^ 
was  slain  at  the  combat  of  Om-Dcbrakat.  Con- 
sult Ohrwalder,  Father,  'Ten  Years'  Captivity 
in  the  Mahdi's  Camp'  (London) ;  Slatin,  Sir 
R.,  'Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan'  (London 
1895).    See  also  Egypt  —  History;  Sudan. 

KHAHA,  ruler  of  Bechuanaland  r  b.  about 
1846.  He  was  originally  head  only  of  the 
Bamangwato,  a  northern  tribe  of  his  country, 
but  owing  to  his  struggle  against  the  Boers  he 
came  to  represent  the  interests  of  all  of 
Bechuanaland.  In  1884,  after  12  years'  strug- 
gle against  the  Boers  on  the  part  of  Khama 
and  other  native  chiefs,  (he  whole  of  Bechuana- 
land was  formally  taken  under  British  protec- 
tion. Khama,  wno  had  become  Christianized, 
stood  the  firm  friend  of  the  British  and  assisted 
them  against  other  insurgent  tribes. 

KHAMMURABI.  See  Hammurabi,  The 
Code  of. 

KHAN,  kan  or  kin.  or  CARAVANSARY, 
an  unfurnished  inn  for  travelers  common 
in  Turkey  and  other  Eastern  countries.  There 
are  two  kinds,  those  for  poor  travelers  and 
pilgrims,  where  a  lodging  is  furnished  gratis, 
and  those  for  traders,  which  are  usually  more 
convenient,  a  small  charge  being  made  for  each 
chamber.  Khan  is  also  the  title  of  an  Eastern 
or  Asiatic  ruler,  as  khan  of  Khiva.  Such  gov- 
ernment is  a  khanate. 

KHANDESH,  khan-desh'.  or  CAN- 
DEISH,  British  India,  an  inland  district  in 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  with  an  area  of 
10,041  square  miles.  In  1906  the  district  was 
divided  into  two  new  districts  called  West  and 
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East  KHandesh,  with  headquarters  M  Dbulia 
and  Jalgaon.  The  former  has  5,497  square 
miles  and  pop.  about  470,000:  ch '  latter  4^ 
square  miles,  pop.  about  960,000.  Consult  'Im- 
perial Gazetteer  of  India'    (London  1908). 

KHARGEH.  El,  khar'p'  or  KHARGA, 
Upper  Egypt,  town,  capital  of  the  oasis  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Lamin  Desert,  100  miles 
west  of  Thebes,  in  25°  ZS  N.,  30°  40'  E.  Among 
its  numerous  ruins  are  those  of  a  temple  of 
Ammon,  and  near-by  is  a  remarkable  tiecropolia. 
Pop.  about  6,000. 

KHARKOV,  Har-kflf.  or  CHAKKOV, 
Russia,  (1)  a  southern  government  in  Little 
Russia,  bounded  north  by  Kursk  and  Voronezh; 


2],(HI  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  afHuents 
of  the  Dnciper  and  the  Don.  There  are  forests 
in  a.  few  parts,  but  the  country  generally  is 
open,  the  soil  ary  and  of  a  mixealoamy  and 
sand^  nature,  tut  usually  fertile  The  climate 
is  mild,  though  the  winter  is  somewhat  r 


the  inhabitants.     Sugar  and  tobacco 

facmred.  Pop.  3,329,700.  The  principal  town 
is  (2)  Kharkov,  the  capital,  at  the  conl^uence 
of  the  Kharkovka  and  Lopanj,  400  miles  south- 
west of  Moscow,  The  houses  are  mostly  of 
wood,  whitewashed,  and  have  a  cleanly  appear- 
ance. The  city  is  the  see  of  an  archbi^op,  con- 
tains a  university  with  an  attendance  of  1,800 
students  and  valuable  library  containing  over 
175,000  volumes,  a  museum  and  botanical  gar- 
den, a  technologcal  institute  and  a  veterinary 
institute,  etc  "nie  inhabitants  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable trade_4n  soap,  candles  and  leather,  and 
among  the  chief  industries  are  wool-washing 
and    the   manufacture  of    flour,    bricks,    iron 

?roducts,  tobacco  and  cigars.  Four  important 
airs  are  held  each  year.  Pop.  218281. 
KHARTUM,  Har-toom',  or  KHAR- 
TOUM, capital  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile,  near  its  junction 
with  the  White  Nile.  Founded  under  Mehemet 
Ali  in  1823,  it  rapidly  rose  to  be  the  chief  town 
of  the  Een>tian  Sudan,  but  after  its  conquest 
by  the  Mididi  it  was  abandoned  for  Omdurman, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1888 'it  was  agaii)  occupied  by 
British  and  Egyptian  troons,  who  found  it  in  a 
ruined  and  neglected  condition.  It  was  then 
a  straggling  place  covering  a  wide  area,  with 
irregular  streets  and  houses  moatly  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks.  Since  the  British  occupation  the 
town  has  prospered,  great  improvements  have 
been  carried  out,  and  a  handsome  broad  avenue 
on  the  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile  has  been  laid  out. 
There  are  a  number  of  mosques,  a  Coptic 
church  and  the  palace  of  the  governor-general. 
The  strong  strategic  situation  of  Khartum,  with 
rail  connections  to  Upper  Egypt  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  water  routes  to  Abyssinia,  Uganda 
and  the  Belgian  Kongo,  make  it  the  natural 
emporium  of  a  vast  region.  It  was  the  scene 
of  Gordon's  heroic  defense  against  the  insur- 
gent Sudanese  and  of  his  death  in  January 
1885.  The  Gordon  Collefre.  established  here 
after  the  British  occupation,  was  named  in 
honor  of  lum.  This  college  trains  aspirants  for 
minor  magistracies  in  their  work,  has  a  manual 


training  school  and  a  well-equipped  research 
laboratory.     Pop.  69.349. 

KHAT,  the  favorite  stimulant  of  south' 
western  Arabia,  especially  in  the  Yemen  ruion. 
It  is  leaves  from  the  plant  Catka  edulit,  a  thick- 
set, dark-green,  leafy  shrub,  5  to  ]2  feet  hidi, 
growing  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  mostly  be- 
tween altitudes  of  4.000  and  6,000  feet.  There 
are  many  varieties  differing  greatly  in  value. 
According  to  Beitter  the  active  principle  is  an 
alkaloid,  katin.  The  leaves  are  chewed  and  the 
effect  is  a  prompt  stimulation  of  the  brain,  re- 
lieving fatigue  and  dispelling  gloom. 

KHATHANDU.  kit'min-doo',  KAT- 
MANDU, capital  of  Nepal  (q.v.),  situated  at 
the  junction  of  Vishnumati  and  Bagmati  rivers. 
It  is  the  largest  d^  in  Nepal,  and  was  orig- 
inally known  as  Maniu  Palian,  having  been 
named  after  the  Buddhist  saint  Manjsri,  who 
tradition  says  cut  the  Carrier  of  mountains  with 
his  celestial  sword  and  released  the  waters  that 
once  flooded  the  plain  of  Katmandu.  The  na- 
tives believe  that  the  irregular,  crescent-like 
shape  of  the  city  represents  the  traditional 
sword  of  the  war-like  saint.  Previous  to  the 
Gurkha  conquest  of  the  country  (1769)  Kat- 
mandu was  the  capital  of  the  Newar  sover- 
eigns, who  reigned  over  a  considerable  part  of 
Nepal  and  adjacent  country.  The  dty  was  once 
surrounded  by  Blroi^,  high  and  imposing  walls, 
but  these  are  no  longer  of  military  value  and 
have  fallen  into  picturesque  ruin  in  several 
places.  This  picturesqueness  is  added  to  by 
the  narrow,  winding  streets,  most  of  which  arc 
obstructed  in  places  and  generally  only  wide 
enough  for  foot  passengers.  The  four-story 
brick  buildings  which  form  the  chief  edifices 
of  the  dty  are  dosdy  crowded  together  and 
throw  their  shadows  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  upon  the  filthy  streets,  making  them 
still  more  unhcalthful.  The  one  redeeming 
feature  in  this  unsanitary  condition  is  to  be 
found  in  the  many  public  squares  of  the  city 
into  which  the  streets  lead.  In  the  midst  of 
its  filth  the  city  presents  a  very  picturesque  ap- 
pearance owing  to  the  decidedly  Chinese  atmos- 
phere and  style  of  its  architecture  and  its 
pagoda-like  temples^  many  of  them  with  brass 
or  capper  roofs  which  gleam  in  the  sun  so  that 
they_  are  seen  from  afar  from  thrir  many- 
storied  heights.  Many  of  the  doorways  are 
aNo  of  the  same  materials.  Wood-carving  is 
everywhere  in  evidence  in  the  temples,  and  th= 
facades  of  private  buildings  and  espedally  in 
the  projecting  balconies  or  Moorish  windows. 
A  British  residency  is  stationed  iust  outside 
the  dty  and  in  the  town  is  a  Britisn  post  oflice. 
Pop.  about  80.000. 

KHAYyXm,  Omar.  See  Omar  Khay- 
vAm. 

KHKDIVB,  ke-dev'  (Kkidiv),  a  PersUn 
word  signifying  lord,  the  former  title  of  the 
pasha  of  Egypt,  granted  by  a  finnan  from  the 
sultan  12  June  1867.  In  Persia  it  was  at  differ- 
ent eras  adopted  by  provincial  governors  who 
were  independent  of  the  shah.  The  title,  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse  both  among  Persian  and 
Turkish  governors  was  revived  in  Egypt  to  fijve 
additional  honor  to  Ismail  Pasha  (1830-95). 
after  whom  the  title  was  borne  by  his  son  and 
grandson.  Mohammed  Tewflk  and  Abbas  Hibni 
II    (q.v.).     The   latter  was  deposed   18  Dec. 
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I!)14;  the  (itie  of  khedive  was  abbliihed  and 
tint  of  saltan  substituted  in  its  place. 

KHELAT,  or  KBLAT,  lce-15t,  capital  of 
Baluchistan,  and  resilence  of  ih';  chief  khan 
of  all  the  khans  of  Baluchistan.  It  is  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  6,780  feet  above  sea  level  on 
the  sloping  side  of  a  mountain  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  ancient,  massive  abode  wall,  in 
places  over  30  feet  in  height  and  of  great  thick- 
ness. The  chief  fortification  of  the  city  con- 
sists of  ihe  citadel  surronndinc  the  royal  palace, 
ihe  residence  of  the  khan.  The  town  has  few 
industries  but  it  is  the  centre  of  ccnsiderable 
local  and  foreign  trade,  the  latter  coming  to  it 
through  its  situation  on  various  caravan  routes 
reaching  out  to  important  neighboring  industrial 
and  commercial  centres.  The  English  forces 
took  possession  of  Khelat  during  the  Afghan 
War  (1839);  and  since  then  the  country  has 
continued  to  maintain  more  or  less  dose  rela- 
tionship with  the  British  government,  which  ob- 
tained by  treaty  the  .right  to  have  a  British 
agent  and  military  escort  housed  in  the  palace 
(1877).  Since  then  British  influence  has  been 
steadily  on  the  increase.     Pop.  about  18,00a 

KHERASKOV,  kSr-a-skof.  MiUuul  Mat- 
▼cevitch,  Russian  poet :  b.  Pereyaslavl,  Pol- 
tava, of  a  Wallachian  famUy,  1733;  d.  1807. 
He  began  life  as  a  soldier,  but  became  assessor 
of  the  University  of  Moscow  in  1755,  in  which 
institution  he  remained  most  of  his  life  (1755- 
1801),  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to  literature, 
pedagogy  and  journalism.  He  attempted  aJmost 
every  field  of  literary  endeavor,  but  mat  with 
most  success  in  the  tragic  drama,  novel  and 
fables.  His  most  lengthy  work  is  the  *Rossyad' 
(in  12  books)  which  is  woven  about  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuan  by  Ivan  the  Terrible.  It 
shows  distinctly  in  form  and  manner  of  treat- 
ment, the  inftuence  of  the  'jEndd'  but  it  is 
quite  Rnssian  nevertheless. 

KHERSON,  k*r  son',  a  government  and 
capital  of  the  same  name  in  southern  Russia. 
It  lies  between  Kiev  and  Poltava  on  the  north, 
Yekaterinoslav  on  the  east,  the  Blade  Sea  on 
the  south  and  Padolia  and  Bessarabia,  and  has 
an  area  of  over  27,000  square  miles,  of  prac- 
tically flat  country  lying  at  a  very  low  eleva- 
tion. Thongh  watered  by  the  Diuester.  Busr 
and  Dnieper,  much  of  the  country  suffers  fre- 
quently from  insufficient  rainfall.  Among  the 
industries  of  Kherson  are  foundries  (principally 
for  iron),  machine  shops,  carriage  and  wagon 
factories,  flout  mills,  agricultural  machinery 
works,  leather,  hemp  and  wool  establishments 
and  marble  and  granite  quarries.  Stock  raising 
and  fruit  growing  form  the  chief  agricultural 
pursuits  of  the  sonth  while  grain  growing  is 
raore  popular  in  the  north,  and  tobacco  and 
wine  are  produced  in  favored  localities  through- 
out the  whole  "government.*  Population  3.500,- 
(MX),  principally  Russians  with  an  admixture  of 
Greeks,  Germans,  Bidgarians  and  Jews.  Kher- 
son, the-capital.  has  a  popidation  of  over  90.000, 
composed  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  "gov- 
ernment" except  that  the  Jews  number  over 
30.000.  It  lies  on  (he  Dnieper  about  20  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  distributing  point  to 
the  interior  for  Odessa  and  Nilkolavev  of  the 
imports  of  these  centres  of  trade;  and  it  helps 
to  furnish  exports  for  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  district,  especially  in  hides,  flour,  tallow, 
beer,   wool  and  soap.     Kherson  is   one   of   the 


buildings  are  well  constructed.  It  possesses  a 
obeJisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Howard 
who  died  there  (1790).  Among  the  industrial 
establishments  of  the  city  are  tobacco  factories 
and  grain  and  woolen  mills.  The  city,  which 
was  founded  in  1778  by  Prince  Potemkin  as  a 
naval  port  with  very  strong  fortifications,  has  . 
tfectcd  a  fine  bronze  statue  to  the  memory  of 
its  founder.  The  fortifications  of  the  new  city 
were,  however,  scarcely  completed  when  the 
pUns  wece  chanKed  and  Nilcolayev  replaced 
KhersOn  as  the  great  southern  naval  port. 

KHIHGAN,  kill  gSn',  a  mountain  rangti 
separating  Mongolia  from  Manchuria,  and  run- 
ning from  the  southeastern  end  of  the  Desert 
of  Gobi  to  the  Amur  River,  passing,  in  its 
course,  through  eastern  Mongolia  and  western 
Manchuria.  In  some  jdaces  the  mo  on  tains 
reach  an  elevation  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  sea-level.  Further  south  in  northeastern 
Manchuria  on  the  souitern  aide  of  the  Amur 
die  continuation  of  the  range  is  known  as  the 
Little  Khingan  Mountains,  while  the  larger 
range  is  known  as  the  Great  Khingan. 

KHIVA,  kJ'va,  or  CHIVA,  a  vassal  slate 
of  Russia,  in  central  Asia.  It  lies  between 
♦J'W  and  40*  N.  lat.,  and  57°  and  62"'  20"  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sea  o£ 
Aral,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Oxus,  and  south 
and  west  by  the  Russian  Transcaspian  province. 
It  formerly  occupied  a  large  extent  of  surface 
on  both  sides  of  the  Amu-Daria  or  Oxus,  but 
since  the  cession  to  Russia,  in  1873,  of  its  terri- 
tory on  the  east  of  the  Amu,  is  nOw  confined 
to  the  west  side  of  this  river.    Its  area  Is  24,000 


able,  but  along  the  Amu  the  land  is  of  a  very 
dilTerent  character,  consisting  of  rich  alluvial 
loam  of  the  greatest  natural  fertility.  Owing 
to  the  great  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  how- 
ever, it  soon  becomes  So  stiff  ahd  hard  that  it 
cannot  he  penetrated  bj;  any  ordinarv  imple- 
ment. For  this  the  obvious  remedy  is  irnga- 
tion ;  and  accordingly,  from  the  earliest  period, 
a  mode  of  culture  resettibling  that  of  Egypt  has 
been  practised.  Large  canals  from  the  river, 
with  numerous  minor  branches,  intersect  every 

fiart  of  the  surface,  supplying  moisture  where 
I  is  wanted  or  removing  it  where  it  is  in  excess, 
and  securing  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat. 


vine  thrives  well,  but  requires  to  be  defended 
against  the  winter  cdd  by  a  covering  of  straw 
and  earth;  all  the  ordinary  fruits,  including 
apples,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  h^  and  pome- 
granates, are  common.  Trade  is  carried  on 
chiefly  with  Russia.  The  principal  exports  are 
raw  and  spun  cotton,  in  return  for  which  are 
received  various  articles  of  European  manufac- 
ture, as  metals  and  ironware,  woolen,  cotton 
and  silk  goods,  etc.  The  government  of  Khiva 
b  an  unmiti^ted  despotism.  The  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Tajiks  and  Uzbeks,  in 
nearly  equal  numbers.  After  these  are  Per- 
sians, Karakalpaks,  Tamshids  and  Turcomans. 
Th^  are  Mohammedan  in  faith.  The  designs 
of  Russia  on  Khiva  long  caused  disquietude  in 
Britain,  which  has  always  lieen  jealous  of  Rus- 
sian advances  in  Asia,  mainly  from  a  dread  of. 
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Interference  with  her  Indian  Empire.  Accord- 
ingly Count  SchouvalofI  was  dispatched  to  Eng- 
land in  January  1873,  to  give  explanation  re- 
specting an  intended  expedition  to  Khiva.  Its 
object  was  represented  as  simply  the  suppres- 
sion of  brigandage,  the  recovery  of  a  few  Rus- 
sian prisoners,  and  to  teach  the  Khan  to  desist 
from  acts  of  violence  in  the  future.  The  em- 
'  peror,  it  was  said,  had  given  positive  instruction 
that  Khiva  should  not  be  taken  possession  of. 
In  spite  of  these  protestations,  however,  Khiva 
was  taken  possession  of  on  10  June;  and  later 
in  the  year,  though  the  nomiaal  independence 
of  the  Khan  was  stipulated  for,  it  was  decided 
to  aiuiex  to  the  Russian  dominions  the  Khivan 
territory  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Amu.  The 
Khan  also  renounced  all  right  of  making  wars 
or  treaties  without  Russian  sanction.  The  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  at  646,000.  Consult  Abbott, 
'Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Herat  to  Khiva' ; 
Eumaby,  <A  Ride  to  Khiva>  (1887);  Col- 
quhoun,  'Russia  against  India'  (1900). 
-    KHLESL.  kia'sl,  Helchlor,  or  KLESEL, 


early  in  life,  a  very  strong  Roman  Catholii 
uid  an  advocate  of  a  united  Christian  faith, 
but  one  in  which  all  should  bow  to  ihc  teachings 
of  Uother  Church.  He  soon  became  looked 
upon  as  the  champion  of  Catholicism  in  Aus- 
tria; and  his  influence  extended  throughout  all 
the  German-speakia^  countries.  Owing  to  his 
earnestness  and  ability,  he  rose  rapidly  and  be- 
came bishop  of  Vienna  at  the  age  of  50  and 
cardinal  13  years  later.  With  each  successive 
dignity  his  power  increased.  A  great  friend  of 
the  Archduke  Mattia^  he  was  appointed  by  the 
latter  Chancellor  on  his  coming  to  the  throne. 
This  gave  him  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
power  which  he  exercised  with  all  his  accus- 
tomed energy.  But  unfortunatel:^  he  became 
mixed  up  in  politics,  took  part  against  the  Em- 
peror  Rudolph  and  tried  to  persuade  Ferdinand 
II  and  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  to  discon- 
tinue the  war  with  Bohemia,  As  a  result  of 
this  political  interference  he  was  imorisoned 
in  the  Castle  of  Ambras  (in  the  Tirol).  The 
case  was  appealed  to  Rome  aad  Klesel  was 
acquitted  by  the  papal  authority  and  sent  back 
to  Austria,  where  an  armed  truce  existed  be- 
tween him  and  Ferdinand  (1627).  His  corre- 
spondence and  controversial  works  published  in 
Vienna  in  four  volumes  (1847-51)  form  very 
vaJuaUe  material  for  political  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  his  time.  Consult  Kerschltaumer, 
'{Cardinal  K]esel>   (Vienna  1S6S). 

KHLYSTI,  or  KHLISTI,  klTs-ti',  a  Rus- 
sian sect  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  17th 
century  under  the  leadership  of  Dantel  Philioo- 
vilch,  a  fanatic  soldier,  who,  deserting  the  army, 
wandered  about  the  country  proclaiming  him- 
self the  incarnate  GoA.  With  him  went  att 
adopted  son  whom  he  asserted  was  Jesus,  the 
Chnst,  and  the  Son  of  God;  and  an  adopted 
daug-hter  whom  he  put  forward  as  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Khjysti  was  a  man  of  great  oratorical 
power  and  exercised  a  sirat^e  influence  over 
the  country  people  who  followed  him  and  he- 
came  fanatically  attached  to  him.  The  sect 
grew  with  wonderful  swiftness  and  its  presence 
was  everywhere  made  manifest  by  hysteria  and 
reli^ous  exaggeration.  In  vain  the  govern- 
ment attempted  to  stamp  out  the  movement; 


for  the  ardherents  met  in  secret  and  the  sect 
is  still  in  existence.  Out  of  it  ^rew  other  sects 
of  similar  lendencieg,  all  of  which  are  noted  for 
austerity  of  life  and  simplicity  of  dress.  Fast- 
ing ana  other  methods  of  weakening  of  die 
flesh  were  a  part  of  iheir  regiilar  procedure 
from  the  beginning  and  still  signalizes  them. 
They  all  look  upon  themselves  as  gods,  or  chil- 
dren in  the  flesh  of  God  and  as  such  pray 
to  one  another  and  they  address  one  another 
as  God,  Saviour,  Redeiyner  and  Uoiher  of  God. 
The  heavy  hand  of  the  Russian  Church  and 
government  fell  upon  them  and  they  were  ac- 
cused of  blasphemy.  Hundreds  of  them  were 
exiled  to  Siberia  or  imprisoned  in  Russia.  The 
Khylsti  are  also  commonly  known  as  Danieliles, 
from  the  baptismal  name  of  their  founders. 

KHHBRS,  kmin,  the  earliest-known  in- 
habitants of  Cambodia.  In  the  course  of  time 
they  have  been  forced  to  retreat  to  the  low, 
marshy  lands  of  the  country  and  nei^boring 
sections  of  Cochin-China  and  Siam.  At  this 
late  date  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  whether  they 
were  originally  a  pure  race  consisting  of  one 
linguistic  stock  when  they  first  came  into  the 
country  they  now  occupy,  or  were  then  a  mixed 
race.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  now  linguisti- 
cally and  ethnologically  made  up  of  different 
races ;  but  this  may  be  the  result  of  their  con- 
stant contact  for  many  years  with  the  various 
races  by  which  they  have  been  surrounded  and 
with  which  they  have  come  into  touch.  In  their 
language  are  to  be  found  traces  of  Mongolian, 
Dravidian  and  Atyan  influences;  but  to  which 
of  these  races  they  originally  belonged,  if  any, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  definitely  decided 
though  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
and  extensive  investigations,  chiefly  of  a  lin- 
guistic nature,  have  been  undertaken.  These 
would  seem  to  place  the  Khmers  either  among 
the  Malays  or  Polynesians  or  amoag  both,  nak- 
ing  them  a  hybrid  rsce.  Although  their  lan- 
guage retains  many  Mongolian  affinities,  yet 
their  appeannce  Is  not  typically  Mongolian; 
and  they  have  normally  neither  Mon^lian  hair 
nor  Mongolian  eyes,  the  hair  being  inclined  to 
be  wavy  and  the  ^es  very  like  those  of  the 
Indo-European  races.  But  these  f^y^ical  char- 
acteristics are  not  a  sure  indication  thai  they 
may  not  have  orisinally  been  of  Mongolian 
stock;  for  the  Turtts,  for  instance,  have  lost, 
throtigh  intermarriatn  and  mixture  of  races, 
their  very  mariccd  original  racial  characteristics. 
The  Khmers  are  taller,  darker  and  more  slen- 
der of  form  than  the  races  among  which  they 
live  or  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  That 
they  have  long  been  a  cultured  race  there  seems 
tittle  room  for  doubt ;  and  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  they  were  the  builders  of  the  aaif- 
niGcent  ruins  of  very  ancient  edifices  to  be 
found  in  what  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
primitive  area  of  Khmers  occupation.  These 
consist  of  noteworthy  pyramids,  temples,  pal- 
aces and  other  buildings  executed  witn-  consid- 
erable taste,  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  architecture  as  generally  known  in  the 
more  primitive  stages  of  Indian  culture.  These 
edifices  show  progressive  stages  of  develop- 
ment, just  as  do  the  buildings  of  pre-Colum- 
bian America,  more  especially  those  of  Yuca- 
tan, Central  America  and  Peru.  There  are  in- 
dications that  the  later  Khmers  edifices  were 
influenced  by  the  lighter  and  mon  srlistic  In- 
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dian  architecture  and  caltural  taste.  How  far 
back  the  earliest  existing  Khmers  mins  date  is 
a  much  disputed  question ;  some  authorities 
claiming  for  them  an  existence  in  the  pre- 
Christian  days,  while  others  as  stoutly  tnain- 
tain  that  they  do  not  date  further  back  than 
the  Ist  or  2d  century  of  the  present  era,  if  in- 
deed they  were  in  existence  at  that  time.  Evi- 
dence goes  to  show,  however,  that  the  best  of 
their  architectural  age  stretdied  from  about  700 
to  1400  A.D.  This  span  of  700  years  was  un- 
doubtedly inflaenced  by  the  then  prevailing  In- 
dian architecture;  bnt  the  bases  of  all  the 
Khmers  building  was  undoubtedly  indigenous 
and  not,  as  has  been  claimed,  derived  from  In- 
dia ;  and  the  proof  of  this  rests  in  the  fact  that 
these  buildings  are  so  (Afferent  from  anything 
that  India  produced  at  that  time  or  since.  The 
modern  Khmers  are  still  skilled  mechanics  and 
are  especially  noted  as  gold  and  silver  smiths. 
See  Cambodia;  Siam  ;  Cochin-Chiita. 

BiblionaiJiy. — Aymonier,  'Tentes  Khmers* 
<Paris  18^^1>;  'A  Khmers-French  Dicrion- 
ary'  (Saigon  1876);  and  various  other  works 
on  Cambodia  and  Codiin-China ;  Barr6,  Lfen, 
*De  I'influence  fran(aise  au  royaume  des 
Khmers'  (1002);  Combanatre,  A.,  'Elude  sur 
les  peuples  pr^istoriques  du  Cambodge  et  de 
la  region  d'Angkor'  (in  Bulletin  de  la  Soci£ti 
des  Etudes  indo-chinoises  de  Saigon,  No. 
LVII,  Saigon  1909);  Foumereau  (and  Por- 
cher),  'Les  ruines  d' Angkor'  (Paris  1890); 
<Le  Siam  ancien'  (Paris  1895)  ;  and  various 
works  on  Cambodia.  Cochin-C^iina  and  Siam 
by  Gamier,  Lemire  and  Maura. 

KHNOPFF,  knopf,  Femand,  Belgian 
painter,  etcher  and  sculptor:  b.  Grembergen, 
Flanders.  1858.  He  began  the  study  of  law,  but 
socm  abandoned  it  for  that  of  painting.  He  early 
developed  excellent  technique  and  breadth  of 
view,  in  which,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
marked  origiiiality.  His  work  is  modern  in 
every  way;  but  it  is  none  the  better  for  that 
reason.  Yet  he  often  comes  to  the  borderland 
of  originality  without  overstepping  it.  Hid 
failure  to  go  farther  seems  to  be  due  to  his 
lack  of  vigor  and  strength  of  imagination,  as 
he  has  frequently  shown  in  his  beairtiful  and 
harmonious  pictures  and  exquisitely  conceived 
and  executed  female  figures;  but  fat's  originality 
19  not  of  that  forceful  kind  that  has  the  {rawer 
of  creating  original  conceptions  and  presenting 
them  in  a  versus  and  convincing  form.  His 
most  beautiful  creations,  therefore,  have  their 
birth  more  often  in  imitation  than  in  original 
thought.  The  best  of  his  work^  is  his  por- 
traits; and  he  seemed  to  lind  more  than  his 
usual  inspiration  in  many  of  the  faces  he  was 
called  upon  to  reproduce.  He  was  a  very 
popular  artist,  e^iecially  as  a  portrait  painter, 
and  consequently  much  of  his  best  and  most 
interesting  pictures  are  in  the  hands  of  private 
in<lividuats.  Among  his  better  known  works 
are  'The  Crisis';  'The  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony*  ■  'Memories'  ;  'I  Lock  My  Door  upon 
Myself  (Brussels  Gallery)  ;  'WTiite,  Black  and 
Ck)ld>  (Brussels  Museum)  ;  'Tile  Idea  of  Jus- 
tice' ;  'Isolde,'  C^onsult  Dumont-Wilden, 
'Femand  KhnopfF'  (Brussels  1907). 

KHNUM,  knoom  (khnm,  a  stem),  or 
CHNUM,  a  very  ancient  divinity  worshiped  in 
Egypt  in  primitive  times.  He  was  a  native  god 
and  probably  a  water  deity.  He  became  of  great 


influence  as  a  local  divinity  and  was  worshiped 
as  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  cataract  of  the 
Nile.  Being  a  deity  of  growth  and  fruitioti, 
Khnum  was  looked  upon  in  the  local  sec- 
tion, where  he  was  all  powerful,  as  the  cre- 
ator of  gods  and  men.  This  indicates  that 
he  was  a  tribal  god  which  had  been  intro- 
duced, probably  at  a  very  early  period,  into  the 
hierarchy  of  the  gods  of  Egypt.  He  was  as- 
sociated with  two  other  tribal  deities,  Satet  and 
Anuket,  which  alio  came  into  prominenca 
among  the  deities  of  Egypt.  Khnum  is  fre- 
quetttly  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian  texts  that 
have  survived,  and  in  them  he  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  former  and  creator;  and  is 
represented  as  turning  the  new-born  child  upon 
the  patter's  wheel  or  ofiiciatinR  at  the  birth  o{ 
kings  and  princes.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
attributes  and  functions  of  Khnum  were  ex- 
tended and  enlarged  and  he  became  looked  upon 
as  a  cosmical  deity.  Pictorially  he  was  repre- 
sented and  is  so  presented  in  the  manuscripts 
in  human  figure  with  the  horoed  head  of  a 
ram.  For  this  reason  his  sacred  emblem  was 
the  lam.  Consult  Budge,  'The  Gods  of  the 
Egyptians'  (London  1904)  ;  Steindorff,  'The 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians'  (New 
York  1905)  ;  Wiedermann,  'Religion  of  the 
Andenl  Egyptians'   (New  York  1897). 

KHODAVBNDIKYAR,  ko'da-ven-dfr- 
kyar',  or  BKUSA,  a  Turkish  vilayet  situated  in 
the  northwest  of  Asia  Minor.  It  comprises 
historic  ground  since  it  is  made  up  prinufolly 
of  andent  Phrygia  and  Biihynia  which  are  as 
noted  to-day  for  thdr  fertility  as  they  were  in 
the  d^s  of  their  ancient  renown.  The  manu- 
factures of  the  cotmtry  have  been  steadily  but 
slowly  growing  into  importance;  and  under  a 
more  liberal  rule  they  would  probably  be  of 
much  more  importance  than  they  now  are.' 
Area.  26,(XX)  square  miles;  population  nearly 
2,000,000.  of  which  about  20  per  cent  are  Ar- 
menians.    Capital  Brusa. 

KHOKAND,  Ho-kand'.     See  Ferchanah. 

KHOLM,  kolm,  a  district  and  capital  city 
of  the  same  name  in  the  government  of  Lub- 
lin, Russian  Poland  The  aty  of  Kholm  is  situ- 
ated about  45  miles  to  the  east  of  Lublin,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent market  for  grain,  cattle  and  other  local 
products  and  is  the  centre  of  considerable  im- 
port lrade_.  Its  railway  interests  are  consider- 
able and  it  possesses  a  railway  school,  a  fine 
cathedral  and  other  church  and  educational  fa- 
cilities. Kholm  is  written  Chelm  in  Polish. 
Pop.  about  30,000. 

KHOLMOGORY,  kdl'md-go're,  a  dis- 
trict and  capital  city  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Russian  government  of  Archangel.  The  dty 
which  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Dvina 
River  is  about  SO  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of 
Archangel.  The  district  is  noted  for  its  excel- 
lent cattle  which  it  raises  in  large  quantities  and 
exports  in  considerable  numbers.  It  is  said 
that  the  origin  of  diese  fine  Russian  cattle  dates 
back  to  the  reign  of  Peter  the  (treat  who 
brou^t  back  with  him  to  RusNa  from  his 
ship-ibuilding  trip  to  Holland  a  number  of  fine 
Holland  cattle,  and  with  these  the  natives  of 
Kholmogory  so  improved  the  native  breed  that 
it  soon  became  noted  not  only  at  home  but  also 
abroad.    To  Peter  the  Great  was  also  due  the 
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e  line  of  the  White  Sea  trade.  With  the 
decline,  in  comparatively  recent  years,  of  this 
northern  trade,  owing  to  change  of  conditions 
of  commercial  expansion,  Khotmogory  de- 
clined during  the  latter  part  of  the  past  cen- 
tury; but  it  had  aitain  begun  to  improve  before 
the  European  War  broke  out.  On  the  outskirts 
ef  the  town  is  the  village  of  Denisovka  which 
prides  itself  on  being  the  place  of  birth  of  Lch 
monossoS,  who  is  generally  reputed  to  be  the 
father  of  Russian  literature.     Pop.  1,053. 

KHOMYAKOFF,  k6'my5-k6f',  AlekH? 
Stepanovitch,  Russian  dramatist,  poet  and  con- 
troversial writer:  b.  Moscow,  1804;  d.  1860,  He 
was  for  a  time  a  soldier  and  served  through 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  (1828-29).  During 
this  period  he  gained  very  considerable  eicperi- 
ence  which  was  of  very  great  use  to  him  in  his 
later  career  as  a  literary  man,  upon  which  he 
entered  as  soon  as  he  returned  home  from  the 
Turkish  campaign.  He  soon  became  distin- 
guished as  a  lyrical  poet  and  a  very  pronounced 
Slavophile,  a  role  in  which  he  attracted  much 
attention  throughout  the  Slav  countries,  and  a 
little  later  on  throughout  all  Europe.  He  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  ^ro-Russian  school  of 
writers,  which  was  distmguished  for  its  in- 
tense love  of  Russia  or,  in  the  case  of  the  imi- 
tators, the  blatant  firaise  of  it  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  all  foreign  countries.  Kiorayakoff 
was  accused  by  his  enemies  and  detractors  of 
ban^  "drunk  with  patriotism"  and  he  was  him- 
mH  inclined  to  admit  the  charge  without  cavil. 
With  the  strongly  imaginative  sight  of  the 
bom  poet  he  sees  in  Russia  the  most  beautiful, 
most  wonderful,  most  nearly  perfect,  most  ideal 
country  in  all  the  world.  In  the  Slavs  he  saw 
the  cominK  of  a  new  race,  destined  to  take  the 

E'  '  ce  of  the  effete  West,  the  empire  founded 
the  Germanic  tribes  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
man  Empire.  In  the  west,  in  the  Germanic- 
Roman  people,  he  could  see  nothing  good;  in 
the  Pan-Slav  countries,  headed  by  Russia,  he 
could  see  only  through  a  vision  in  which  every- 
thing was  altogether  lovely  and  allurlnir.  Thus 
he  naturally  found  a  very  larj^e  following  of 
pro-Russians  more  inclined  to  listen  to  flattery 
than  to  the  naked  truth.  Yet  it  would  be  prob- 
ably unfair  to  accuse  Khomyakoff  of  in^ncerity 
or  a  desire  to  flatter  in  his  fervent  praise  of 
Russia  and  Pan-Slavism.  His  was  an  intense 
nature  incapable  of  doing  anything  in  a  really 
temperate  manner;  and  ne  pictured  Russia  as 
the  all'lovely  just  as  he  saw  nature  in  the  most 
lovely  of  garments  through  the  eyes  of  the  ly- 
rical poet.  The  same  qualities  that  give  life, 
inspiration  and  beauty  to  his  masterly  lyrics  in- 
spired his  pro- Slavic  love  and  vision.  But 
manv  of  his  followers,  who  lacked  the  vision 
of  the  master,  became  blatant,  tiresome,  insin- 
cere, characteristics  of  the  Khomyakoff  school 


1832.  This  was  a  drama  entitled  <Yennak,»  a 
work  distinguished  for  its  poetic  touch,  vivid 
ima^nation  and  the  other  qualities  which  were 
to  distinguish  the  style  of  the  writer  through- 
out his  whole  lileraiy  activity.  It  at  once  at- 
tracted attention  to  the  writer  and  marked  him 
as  one  of  the  coming  literary  lights  of  Russia. 
This  drama  was  followed  the  following  year 
by  a  second,  entitled  'Pseudo-Demetrius.'  This 


latter  drama  is  bi^t  UD  about  the  dramatic  and 
romantic  career  of  tme  of  the  false  pretenders 
to  the  Russian  throne,  who  actually  succeeded 
in  making  good  his  pretensitms  for  a  time  and 
in  deceiving  a  large  percentage  of  the  Russian 
people.  The  story  itself  was  dramatic  and  re- 
quired only  the  breath  oi  the  creatife  genius  to 
make  it  a  great  drama;  and  this  Khomyakoff 
succeeded  in  doing.  He  was  a  great  linguist 
and  wrote  fluently  in  Russian,  German,  French 
and  Engli^  and  through  these  hnguisiic  eifts 
he  was  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Pan- 
Russian  party  wherever  members  of  it  were  to 
be  found.  Naturally  all  his  writintts  in  foreign 
languages  were  wntten  with  a  view  to  reach 
his  followers  or  of  inspiring  a  love  for  Russia 
or  to  denounce  the  "rotten  western  world,"  and 
of  exaltii^  Russia  as  head  of  the  Pan-Slavic 
world.  One  of  his  notable  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion was  bis  'A  Message  from  Moscow  to  the 
Servians'  which  appeared  in  Leipzig  in  I860 
and  created  intense  interest  throughout  the 
whole  Slav  world.  In  this  "message*  he  em- 
bodied his  most  itllra  ideas  on  the  Pan-Slavic 
question.  Khomyakoff  was  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  gifted  of  Russian  poets  and  most 
felicitous  of  her  prose  writers.  He  wrote,  in 
addition  to  the  fields  already  mentioned,  on  his- 
torical, philosophical  and  theological  subjects  in 
a  masterly  manner. 

KHONDS,  khfindz^  or  KUS,  a  people  of 
Dravidian  race  living  in  parts  of  Orissa  and 
Bengal.  They  are  of  low  stature,  well  built  and 
muscular  and  of  a  warlike  disposition  which  has 
made  them  good  soldiers  and  consequently  high- 
ly respectetl  by  their  neighbors.  They  are  less 
cultured  than  the  races  by  which  th^  are  sur- 
rounded. They  cling  to  the  ancient  Dravidian 
beliefs,  in  which  nature  worship  forms  the  chief 
role.  But  among  them  almost  every  sect  o£  In- 
dia and  some  of  the  European  religions  have  a 
formal  hold,  though  even  where  tixty  prevail, 
they  are  grafted  on  the  ancient  religious  be- 
liefs and  superstitions.  The  Khonds  ate  said 
to  have  all  the  virtues  of  races  in  their  st^e  of 
social  evolution.  Tbejr  ai%  kind  and  ffenerous 
to  one  another,  hospitable,  faithful  to  their 
friends  and  allies  and  implacable  to  their  ene- 
mies. In  one  respect  they  are  above  the  moral 
standard  of  many  races  mutti  more  advanced 
than  tiiev,  in  that  they  are  noted  for  dieir  mo- 
rality. Among  tbeir  picturesque  customs  \^ich 
have  now  practically  disappeared  were  thdr 
practice  of  capture  marriages  and  their  human 
sacrifices  whidi  were  otTered  to  the  earth  deity 
or  to  the  mother  of  fertility  and  production. 
This  latter  custom  seems  to  have  •been  at  one 
time  common  to  all  the  Indo-European  races, 
among  whom  the  great  Earth  Mother  was  one 
of  the  most  revered  of  deities,  under  one  name 
or  another.  Pop,  about  500,00ft  Consult 
Campbell,  'A  Personal  Narrative  of  Thirteen 
Years'  Service  among  the  Wild  Tribes  of 
Khondistan'  (London  1864)  ;  Dalton,  'Descrip- 
tive Ethnology  of  Bengal*  (Calcutta  1872); 
Lewin,  'Wild  Races  of  Southeastern  India' 
(London  1870)  ;  Reclus,  'Primitive  Folk> 
(New  York  1891)  ;  Roney,  'The  Wild  Tribes 
of  India*  (London  1882). 


KHOOZISTAN.     See  Elam. 
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previous  lo  the  European  War  of  I914-1B  it 
was  a  fortified  place ;  but  its  fortifications  were 
alloeethcr  unfil  lo  withstand  modem  a.rtillery. 
In  tne  beginning  of  the  war  Ihe  Russian  war- 
ships bombarded  the  port-works,  the  barraclu 
and  the  town ;  set  the  latter  on  fire  and  de- 
stroyed great  stores  of  ammunition  and  parts 
of  the  town  on  the  port  side.  This  rendered 
the  place  useless,  for  the  time  being,  to  the 
Turks  who  had  been  preparing  to  occupy  it 
with  a  heavy  military  force. 

KHORASAN,  ko-ri-san',  Persia,  an  exten- 
sive northeastern  province;  area,  about  140,000 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  to  a  great  extent 
uninhabitable.  The  mountainous  region  of  the 
north  has  many  well-watered  valleys  with  a 
fertile  soil.  The  most  valuable  mineral  is  the 
turquoise-  In  many  parts  cotton,  hemp  and  to- 
bacco grow  freely  and  aromatic  plants  and 
drugs  are  numerous  and  valuable.  The  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  silk  and  woolen  stuffs, 
carpets,  firearms  and  sword-biades.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Persians;  the 
remainder  are  Turcomans,  Kurds  and  other 
tribes,  who  lead  a  nomadic  life.  The  chief 
town  is  Meshed.    Pop.  estimated  at  860,000. 

KHOSSABAD,  khor-sa-bad'.     See  Nine- 

VEH. 

KHOSRU,  k6s~roo'  (meaningt  havit^  good 
or  ^reat  renown),  a  sani-legemury  king  of 
Persia,  known  as  tCai  (king)  Khosru.  About 
bis  name  have  collected  man^  legoids,  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  identiiv  bim  with 
Cyrus  the  Great.  He  belonged  to  the  Kaianian 
dynasty  of  Persia,  which  seems  itself  to  be 
more  legendary  than  historical  in  so  far  as  the 
present  records  are  concerned.    Sec  Kaukiah. 

KHOSRU  I,  or  KhuBran,  known  as  Anit- 
shirvan  ("he  of  the  noble  soul*),  the  Sassanian 
king  of  Persia,  who  reigned  from  531  to  S79. 
In  Byzantine  history  he  was  known  as  Chosroes 
I.  His  reign  was  the  most  eventful  one  in  the 
I" 

succeeded  to  the 

will  of  his  father,  Kobad,  king  of  Persia,  He 
was  forced  to  face  a  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
his  elder  brother  whom  he  defeated  ana  put  to 
death.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  he  Vegan 
■war  upon  Ihe  Byzantines,  between  whom  and 
the  Persians  there  had  long  been  a  standing 
enmity,  and  a  bloody  contest  opened  whicfa  was 
destined  to  continue  for  20  years,  to  see  numer- 
ous battles,  some  of  them  gigantic  for  their  age 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
fought  and  of  varying  fortunes.  In  the  be- 
ginning ot  the  campaign  the  Persians  were  the 
victors,  but  Khosru  gained  very  little  but  glory 
out  of  the  campaign,  which  finally  ended  in  a 
patched-up  treaty  in  which  neither  side  could 
claim  a  real  victory.  Peace  lasted  10  years  with- 
out the  Persians  feeling  that  they  were  able  to 
renew  hostilities,  when  they  were  stirred  to 
action  by  the  young  Emperor  Justin  II,  who 
treated  the  Persian  representatives  at  his  court 
with  notable  disrespect  and  added  to  this  in- 
dignity by  the  seizure  of  Armenia  (570). 
Khosru  retaliated  by  selling  Dara,  which 
formed  the  advance  garrison  of  Grecian  terri- 
tory  to  the  east.  After  over  seven  vears  of 
war  and  varying  fortunes  Khosru  was  very 
badly  defeated  at  Melitine  (5?7)  by  Justinian. 
who  was  himself  routed  in  Armenia  two  years 


later,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Kboiru,  who 
died  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  part  of  the 
struggle.  He  was  long  remembered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Persian  sovereigns.  He  divided 
the  country  idto  the  four  provinces  subsequently 
very  noted  in  history,  and  he  gave  to  each  a. 
governor  or  viceroy  responsible  directly  to  the 
Crown.  In  this  way  he  very  greatly  improved 
riie  government  of  the  whole  country  and  pro- 
tected the  people  from  the  exactions  and  mis- 
rule  of  the  governors.  He  encouraged  trade 
and  commerce,  promoted  native  industries, 
colonized  tmpopulated  parts  of  the  countrj',  r^ 
built  cities  and  restored  to  normal  conditions 
the  parts  of  the  land  which  had  been  ravagod 
by  war.  He  also  extended  the  boundaries  of 
Persia  so  that  it  stretched  from  the  Arabian 
Sea  to  far  into  central  Asia  and  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Red  Sea.  So  notably  did  Khosru 
impress  his  personalitjr  upon  his  country  that 
bis  name  passed  down  into  history  with  a  cloud 
of  striking  legends  and  folk-tales  attached  to 
it;  so  that  he  became,  to  the  masses  of  the 
pco^e,  more  a  legendary  than  a  real  historical 
character.  In  many  of  these  folk  talcs  he 
figured  as  a  native  Haroon  al  Raschid,  a  sort 
of  Aaron  the  Just,  disi)ensing  the  strictest  if 
the  sternest  justice  to  rich  and  poor,  to  noble 
and  peasant  alike.  Consult  any  jgood  history 
of  Persia  or  of  Greece  or  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire. 


KHOSRU  II,  king  of  Persia  from  590  to 

_  ancBon  of  Khosru  I   (O-V.), 

and  was  sumamed  Parvei  (the  victorious)  c 


628,     He  was,  a  grant 


:  of  his  many  victories.  In  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  he  had  serious  trouble  on  his  hands 
through  an  insurrection  stirred  up  by  th« 
Armenian  insurgent,  Brabam  Chubin.  This  be 
was  etubled  to  put  down  through  help  oppor- 
tunely rendered  him  by  the  Greeks  to  whom  h^ 
surrendered  most  of  Armenia  and  all  of  Nisibis 
and  Dara  which  his  grandfather  bad  taken 
from  them ;  and  for  12  years  he  maintained 
peaceful  relations  with  them.  These  relations 
were  broken  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  For 
19  years  Khosru  carried  on  war  against  Byzan- 
tium with  almost  unvarying  success,  infhcting 
one  defeat  after  another  upon  them  and  pun- 
ishing them  as  they  had  never  before  been 
punished  in,  all  their  history.  He  took  from 
theiti  all  the  land  he  had  given  them  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  out  of  gratitude  for 
services  rendered  him,  and  he  invaded  and  con- 
quered Syria  (611),  Palestine  (614),  Egypt  and 
Asia  Minor  (616'l  and  the  following  year  Chal- 
cedon.  Finally  the  tide  of  battle  began  to  turn 
on  account  of  trouble  which  Khosru  found  at 
home  where  the  discontented  plotted  against 
him.  The  war  continued  to  dr^  on  with  vary- 
ing successes  until  finally  Khosru  was  signally 
defeated  and  dethroned  only  to  he  murdered  by 
his  eldest  son  Sheroe,  who  led  the  party  of  dis- 
content (628),  Consult  Justi,  'Grundriss  der 
iranischen  Philologie*  (Vol.  11,  Strassburg 
1896-1904). 

KHOTAN,  k5-tin,  or  ILCHI,  a  city  on  the 
Khotan  Darya,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  desert 
of  the  Tarim  Basin,  at  an  elevation  of  4,600 
feel,  in  the  south  of  East  Turtestan,  China. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  on  one  of  the  great- 
est trade  routes  of  the  district  it  is  a  place  of 
considerable    importance,    though    it    bks    only 
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about  S(^(KIO  inhd>itants  and  is  a  stng^clhig, 
IKMrl^-buih  town  such  as  may  be  found  on'the 
outskirts  of  eastern  dviltzation  quite  frequently. 
Por  years  the  Kholan  country  was  either  inde- 
pendent or  semi- independent,  and  during  this 
time  the  city  of  Khotan  was  its  capital  and 
the  official  residence  of  the  khan.  For  this 
reason  it  was  strongly  fortified  in  the  olden 
days,  and  the  fortifications  still  exist.  Allhoi^h 
strong  enough  to  protect  the  city  from  raids  of 
wandering  nomads  these  fortifications  would  be 
useless  against  modem  artillery.  The  chief  in- 
dustry ol  Khot&n  is  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
and  its  principal  exports  consist  of  silk,  carpets 
and  gold.  Throughout  the  district  of  Khotan 
and  m  the  city  of  the  same  name  the  chief  in- 
habitants are  Tartars.  Round  about  Khotan 
are  the  ruins  of  very  many  ancient  and  once 
flourishing  cities  which  are  now  covered  up,  for 
the  most  part,  by  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Sev- 
eral excavalinfc  [larties  have  been  at  work 
among  them  with  interesting  results  to  science. 
Consult  Stein,  A.  M.  (one  of  the  excavators), 
.'Sand-buried  Ruins  of  Khotan'  (Lcmdon 
1903);  <Ruins  of  Desert  Cathaay'  (London 
1912). 

KHOTIN,  ko'tyen,  or  CHOTIN,  a  dis- 
trict and  capital  city  of  the  same  name  in  the 
government  of  Bessarabia,  Russia.  The  city  is 
situated  on  the  Dniester  close  to  the  frontier. 
It  is  noted  historically  as  the  scene  of  the 
severe  defeat  which  John  Sobieski  administered 
to  the  Turks  in  1673.  For  the  most  part  the 
district  is  given  over  to  agriculture,  and  the 
town  is,  in  consequence,  little  more  than  a 
centre  of  local  trade,  which  has  increased  in 
importance  but  little  for  years.  Pop.  about 
25,000. 

KHUEN-BELASI-HEDBVARY,  Chulet 
(Karoly),  Count,  Hungarian  statesman:  b. 
Freiwaldau,  Upper  Silesia,  1849;  d.  1914.  Soon 
after  graduation  be  began  to  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  public  life  and,  at  the  age  of  2S,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  House  of 
Deputies,  representing  the  Liberal  part^;  and 
seven  years  later  be  fell  heir  to  the  title  of 
Count  of  Raab.  Shortiv  afterward  he  became 
governor  of  Croatia  (1383-1903).  In  his  score 
of  years  in  this  important  office,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  had  the  unqualified  support  of 
the  Austrian  government,  he  displayed  a  con- 
Slant  inability  to  understand  the  people  and  a 
facility   for   antagonizing  them   that  amounted 


But   his   national   unpopularity   and. his   

want  f)f  tact  and  constructive  ability  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  maintain  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  his  short-iived  government  (26 
June-3  November)   was  forced  to  resi^  with- 


Through  the  favor  in  which  he  stood  with  the 
emperor,  he  again  became  Minister- President  of 
Hungary,  a  position  that  gave  hrm  great  power, 
which  he  once  more  misused.  He  again  failed 
to  agree  with  the  House,  which  he  aniagoniied 
by  his  autocratic  conduct  and  haughty  bearing. 
After  constant  administrative  troubles,  he  was 
again  forced  to  resigr  in  1912.  From  this  time 
on  he  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  disappeared 
from  public  life. 


KHUFU.    SeeCHMM. 

KHUSRAU  I,  a  Sassanian  king  of  Persia 
who  reigned  from  521  to  579,  and  during  most 
of  these  years  carried  on  wars  against  the 
Bytantines.  To  the  Byiantines  he  was  known 
as  Chosroes  I.  See  Kkosro  I. 
_  KHUZISTAN,  koo-ze-stan',  Arabian  prov- 
ince in  western  Persia,  'yii^  between  Luristan, 
Ispahan,  Parisian,  Asiatic  Turkey  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  From  the  lowlands  in  the  east, 
wliich  are  often  wet  and  nnhcalthful,  the  coun- 
try rises  into  a  hilly,  healthful  climate  in  the 
west.  Unlike  much  of  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory, Khuiistan  is  but  comparatively  sparsely 
populated  and  most  of  the  inhatatants  are  Arabs, 
many  of  whom  are  still  nomadic.  In  the  more 
fertile  portions  of  the  upland  regions  rice, 
barley,  wheat,  maize  and  other  grams,  cotton, 
indigo  and  fruit  are  the  chief  products.  Among 
the  manufacturing  activities  of  Khuiistan  are 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  carpets  and  silk 
cloths.  This  activity  is  confined,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  .chief  cities,  Dizful,  Shuster  and 
Mohammerah.  Area  about  40,000  square  miles. 
Pop.  200,000, 

KH  VOSHTSCHINSKAYA,  kvosh'schens'- 
M-a,  Nadezha  Dmitrievna,  a  Russian  writer: 
b.  Ryazan,  1825;  d.  1889.  She  began  writing 
under  the  pseudonym  of  V.  Krestovski,  a  desig- 
nation which  she  long  continued  to  use.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  Russia:i 
realists  of  the  middle  of  the  19ih  century,  and 
her  power  of  vivid  description  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Russian  life  gained  her  great 
popularity  with  her  countrymen,  especially  with 
those  belonging  to  the  middle  cksses.  The 
Russian  country  life  she  knew  intimately  and 
depicted  with  a  vividness  never  before  shown 
by  any  native  woman  writer  of  Russia.  Through 
the  Annait  of  the  Fatherland  she  appealed  to 
a  very  large  audience  for  many  years,  so  that 
at  last  she  became  an  institution  of  that  pub- 
lication, which  takes,  in  Russia,  the  place  occu- 
pied in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  by 
the  monthly  magazine.  Many  of  her  most  im- 
portant works  first  appeared  in  this  magaiine, 
more  especially  those  depicting  rustic  lite  and 
characters,  Many  ^of  her  stories  have  been 
translated  into  Russian  and  several  of  them  into 

>[  of  the  languages  of  Europe.    Some  have 


fublished  in  Russia,  the  first  appearing  in  Saint 
etersburg  in  1883.  A  fairly  complete  edition 
also  appeared  in  Italian  shortly  before  her 
death,  and  from  this  some  of  the  French  trans- 
lations were  made.  See  any  good  history  of 
Russian  literature;  also  Koltonovskaya  'Fem- 
inine Silhouettes'    (Saint  Petersburg  1912). 

KHYBBR,  Id^^T,  or  KHAIBAR  PASS,  a 
mountain  pass  on  the  frontiers  of  India  and 
Afghanistan,  leading  from  Punjab  to  Jelalabad 
and  Cabul.  The  pass  — a  narrow  defile- 
winds  northwest  through  a  range  of  hills,  called 
by  the  same  name,  for  a  distance  of  about  33 
miles  and  forms  the  bed  of  two  streams,  the 
one  tiowing  northwest,  the  other  south-south- 
east. It  is  at  one  part  as  narrow  as  40  feet  in 
width,   ranging   up  to  450  feet  wide,  and   in 
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man;'  places  the  hills  on  dther  side  are  quite 

precipitous  and  inaccegsible,  rising  at  one  point 
10  ihe  height  of  1,300  feet.  At  9y,  miles  dis- 
taoce  from  the  Indian  entiuice  of  the  pass  is 
the  fort  of  Ali  Mas j id,  which  has  several  times 
been  taken  by  the  British  from  the  Afghans, 
during  the  wars  of  1839-42,  1878-80  and  the 
Afridi  campaign  of  1897.  The  highest  point  o£ 
the  pass  is  Lnndi  Kotal,  3,373  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  pass  forms  the  northern  military 
route  from  India  to  Afghanistan,  and  is  now 
under  Briljsh  control.  Consult  'Imperial 
GsKiteer  of  India'  (Vol.  XV,  Oitford  1908). 
Kl-TSE,  ke'tse.  CHI-TSE.  or  KI-JA,  Vis- 
count Ki,  Chinese  statesman  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  b.C  Tra- 
dition credits  him  with  being  the  founder  of 
Korean  civilization  and  au  ancestor  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher  and  religious  teacher  Con- 
fucius. Scmi-lenfcndary  semi-hislorical  ac- 
counts of  his  life  show  him  as  a  man  of  great 
strength  of  diaracter  and  determination  coupled 
with  honesty  of  purpose.  According  to  these 
accounts  he  attempted  to  reform  the  licentious 
Chinese  Emperor  Chow-sin  (1154^1123  b.c), 
who  had  developed  into  a  ferocious  and  blooi^ 
tyrant,  and  being  imprisoned  for  his  pains  until 
the  overthrow  of  Chow-sin.  Liberated  from 
prison  by  the  conqueror,  Wu-Wang,  Ki-tse  still 
remained  loyal  and  faithful  to  his  sovereign 
and  sooner  than  remain  under  the  domination 
or  submit  to  the  government  of  the  new  ruler 
of  China,  he  is  represented  as  going  off  with 
bis  thousands  of  adherents  far  eastward  and 
there  founding  a  new  kingdom  in  what  is  now 
modern  Korea.  The  capital  of  this  new  king- 
dom was  Ping-yang,  situated  on  the  Ta-Dong 
River,  where  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient 
tomb  are  still  pointed  out  to  the  tourist  and 
visitor  as  his.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  Ki-tse  ever  really  existed,  or  if 
he  did,  that  he  performed  all  the  ihinRS  altrifc- 
uted  to  him.  In  fact  the  catalogue  of  his  doings 
reads  very  much  like  those  attributed  to  the 
legendary  hero  ancestors  or  culture  gods  of  so 
many  races.  He  was  to  the  Koreans  what 
Moses  was  to  the  Jews,  their  great  law-giver, 
leader,  and,  in  a  sense,  prophet.  He  taught  them 
most  of  the  important  activities  of  their  na- 
tional life,  among  them  agriculture,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  especially  the  rearing  of  the  mul-~ 
berry  tree  and  of  silk  worms,  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  includine  its  spinning  and  weaving. 
Ki-tse  seems  to  have  been  more  than  a  law- 
giver and  teacher  of  industrial  activity,  for  he 
IS  credited  with  having  fonnulated  the  Korenh 
conception  of  morality,  the  proper  relationa  of 
man  to  man  and  to  society  and  the  court ;  and 
he  is  credited  with  having  laid  great  strew 
npoD  honesty  and  integrity  in  all  ute  relations 
of  life.  <The  Great  Plan'  or  'Book  of  His- 
tory* (Shu-king)  is  attributed  to  him  by  the 
Koreans.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Korean 
civilization  was  largely  derived  from  China,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  Chinese  liistory  which  would 
back  the  Korean  story  of  the  coming  of  the 
founder  and  philosopher  Ki-tse.  In  fact  the 
account  of  his  wanderings  and  of  his  forced 
exile  from  his  own  country  is  exactly  in  iioe 
with  the  adventures  attributed  to  most  -of  the 
great  culture  heroes  of  the  world;  and  the 
myths  that  have  become  attached  to  him  are  in 
no    reaped   different   from   those  that  ctoster 


around  the  other  known  culture  heroes  and 
fabled  ancestors  of  nations.  Like  most  of  the 
cujture  gods  he  had  to  struggle  against  evil  to 
bring  good  to  the  people  be  had  chosen  to  honor 
with  his  favors  and  his  gifts  of  the  knowledge 
of  civilization.  For  the  legendary  stories  of 
Ki-lse  consult  any  good  history  of  Korea;  and 
for  'The  Great  Plan'  consult  'Chinese  Classics' 
(Vol.  m,  Hongkong  186S). 

KIA-K'ING,  kyi'kang.  or  CHIA-CH'ING, 
chyi'cheng,  the  Sth  emperor  of  the  iast  Manchu 
dynasty  of  China;  began  to  resifjn  1796:  d.  1820. 
It  was  probably  to  hitn  more  than  to  any  one 
other  ruler  of  his  dynasty  that  the  downfall  of 
the  Chinese  impend  family  was  due.  He 
showed  little  ability  for  government;  he  neg- 
lected affairs  of  state  in  favor  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  own  dissolute  pleasures  and  he  con- 
sorted with  people  of  more  than  questionable 
moraJiiv  in  preference  to  those  who  might  have 
enabled  him  to  steer  amidst  the  rocks  of  poli- 
tics that  threatened  to  wreck  the  ship  of  state. 
Not  only  did  he  neglect  altogether  the  business 
of  government  but  he  managed,  by  his  sense- 
less conduct,  to  stir  up  family  fends  and  be 
thus  'estranged  frotn  him  many  of  his  best 
friends  and  those  who  had  been  supporters  of 
the  royal  family  through  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tors. This  line  of  action  weakened  the  power 
of  the  ruling  classes  over  the  masses  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
revolution  which  followed  many  ^^ears  later. 
His  actions  and  his  conduct  were  imitated  by 
subsequent  rulers  of  China  and  thus  the  empire 
plunged  headlong  to  her  fate.  The  evidence 
of  the  decay  ot  the  influence  and  solidarity 
of  the  royal  power  was  seen  in  the  insurrections 
through  the  country,  in  plots  against  the  em- 
peror and  the  roj^l  family  and  in  the  general 
unrest  of  the  nation.  The  incompetency  of  the 
emperor  led  to  disorganization  in  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  to  the  maladministration  of 
its  laws  and  affairs.  Pirates  and  smugglers 
played  havoc  with  the  revenue  of  the  crown 
which  soon  proved  insufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  government  and  of  the  dissolute  monarch, 
who  was  forced  to  use  illegal  means  to  increase 
his  income.  This  led  to  further  discontent  and 
unrest  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  peo{de  and 
to  further  plots  and  insurrections.  One  of  the 
acts  of  Kia-King  which  brought  him  to  the 
attention  of  Europe  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  movement  of  his  rei^,  was  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  who 
had  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  influence 
durine  preceding  reigns.  He  accused  them  of 
meddTmg  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country; 
and  on  this  charge  he  expelled  many  of  them 
from  China.  It  may  be  that  our  opinion  of 
Kia-King  is  too  highly  colored  as  our  informa- 
tion relative  to  his  reign  comes,  for  the  most 
part,  from  his  enemies.  But  even  allowing  for 
all  this,  the  fact  remains  that  he  left  to  his 
successor,  Tao-Kwang,  in  a  thoroughly  disor- 
ganized condition  a  country  which  he  found, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  fairly;  prosperous 
and  contented.  Consult  Giles,  'China  and  the 
Manchus'    (Cambridge  1912). 

KIABOUCCA.  KIABOOCA,  KYA- 
BUCCA,  a  beautiful  mottled  wood  coming, 
for  the  most  part,  from  Moluccas  and  Qninea, 
though  it  is  sdso  foimd  in  other  countries.  It 
Is  formed  much  in  the  mannei  of  curly  maple 
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and  other  similar  woods,  by  the  union  of  the 
branch  with  the  tree  or  through  excrescences  on 
the  outer  part  of  the  trunk  and  larger  limbs. 
The  darker  shades  of  fCiaboucca  resemble  the 
lighter  shades  of  gateado  wood  of  Mexico  and 
the  Central  American  countries,  while  the 
lighter  shades  run  into  varying  yellows  or  red- 
dish yellows  and  oranges.  This  gives  it  a  very 
rich  appearance  which  makes  it  valuable  for 
cabinet  work  and  fancy  caskets  of  various 
kinds,  among  them  snuS  and  tobacco  boxes. 
Wood  of  a  somewhat  similar  appearance  is  to 
be  found  in  India,  though  the  Indian  shades  are 
neither  so  rich  in  color  nor  so  varied  in  shades 
and  combinations  of  shades.  These  Indian 
woods  are  obtained  from  the  Pttrostermwm 
ntbiginosum  and  the  Petrosfermutn  suberi- 
folium  and  several  other  allied  trees  atl  of 
which  produce  valuable  cabinet  or  building 
woods.  Some  of  these  have  been  successfully 
exported  from  India  to  Eurcwe  and  there  em-. 

floyed  in  the  manufacture  of  tancv  furniture. 
n  general  the  representatives  of  these  Indian 
woods  in  Guinea  and  Moluccas,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  the  kiaboucca,  have  not  been,  to  any 
extent,  used  outside  tlieir  native  country.  'Ki»' 
boucca  is  frequently  known  on  the  market  as 
Ambc^a  wood. 

KIAKHTA,  ke-3k'i4,  a  town  in  Transbai- 
kalia, Siberia,  Russia,  not  far  from  the  Chinese 
border.  It  was  originally  surrounded  bj^  a 
wooden  wait  but  the  growth  of  the  original 
trading  station  has  been  so  great  that  it  has 
Spreaa  beyond  the  fortress  enclosure.  Previ- 
ous to  ISfiO  it  was  the  diief  point  through 
which  the  cradle  between  Russia  and  China 
passed.  The  tea  trade,  which  formed  the  chief 
international  business  of  Kiakhta,  amounted  to 
over  $10,000,000  yearly  in  I89S.  Since  then  this 
trade  has  declined  to  some  extent,  and  with  it 
went,  for  some  time,  the  prosperity  of  the  city, 
which  bad  declined  in  mhabiianis  to  about 
5,000  in  1895.  But  since  then  Kiakhta  has 
again  begun  to  [trosper  on  account  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  Siberia  and  the  general  extension  of 
trade,  commerce  and  agriculture  throughout 
the  more  habitable  parts  of  these  great  eastern 
Russian  domains.    Pop.  32,000. 

KIAMIL  PASHA,  Turkish  statesman:  b. 


himself  mainly  to  the  study  of  languages.  Be- 
sides his  native  tongue,  he  learned  English, 
Frendh,  Arabic,  Greek  and  Persian.  His  first 
post  was  that  of  dragoman  finterxireter)  to 
the  governor  of  Crete;  after  needing  various 
ofRces  in  Cy|>rus  and  several  j^vemorships  he 
became  Minister  of  the  Iniertor  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1878,  followed  by  three  other  minis- 
terial portfolios.  From  1885  to  1891  he  was 
Grand  Viiier,  and  again  in  1895  for  a  few 
weeks,  when  he  was  disnussed  and  made  gov- 
ernor of  Aleppo  and  later  of  Smyrna.  Sus- 
pected of  liberal  views,  he  was  deposed  in  1907 
and  declared  exiled.  He  took  refine  at  the 
British  consulate,  and  after  the  intervention  of 
the  British  Embassv  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Constantinople.  He  was  ^cain  made  Grand 
Virier  after  the  revolution  of  1908,  but  resent- 
ing the  dictation  of  the  Young  Turk  Com- 
BUttee  be  dismissed  the  ministers  of  War  and 


Marine  in  1909,  which  led  to  a  censure  by  Ae 
Turkish  Parliament  and  his  resignation.  For 
the  fourth  time  he  was  called  to  the  helm  of 
state  in  1912  in  succession  to  C^aziMukhtar 
Pasha.  In  January  1913  he  was  driven  from 
office  by  the  Young  Turk  coup  d'ilat  and  retired 
to  Cyprus,  where  he  died  the  same  year.  Ka- 
mi! Pasha  was  a  cordial  friend  of  Great  Britain, 
and  it  was  his  boast  that  he  had  been  a  reader 
of  The  Times  for  over  half  a  century. 

KIANG,  ke-ang',  DZIGGBTAI  or 
KULAN,  the  laige  wild  ass  of  Tibet  and  Mon- 
golia, characterized  by  its  large  size  (11  to  12 
hands  high),  dart  reddish  color  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  black  stripe  along  the  spine; 
some  have  faintly  barred  legs.       They  dwell 

3 ion  the  lofty,  sterile  plateaus  north  of  the 
imalayas,  moving  about  in  bands  which  travel 
at  amazing  speed  over  the  stony  plains  and  up 
and  down  the  sleep  hillsides,  feeding  mainly  on 
twigs  of  wootfy  desert  plants,  and  acqmring 
great  hairiness.  They  are  hunted  by  die  Mon- 
gjrfs  as  game,  yet  are  not  shy  as  a  rule,  coming 
close  to  a  traveling  party  or  camp,  apparently 
actuated  by  extreme  curiosity,  unless  driven 
away.  The  voice  has  been  described  as  like  the 
nei^  of  a  horse  j  but  the  general  and  truer 
opinion  is  that  it  is  more  nearly  the  shrieking 
way  of  the  ass.  The  animal  is  nowhere  domes- 
ticated, except  a  few  captive  specimens  in  loo- 
logical  gardens.    See  Onagm. 

KIANGSL,  _. 

.  nthe 

north  by  Hupeh  and  N^n-Hui,  on  the  east  by 
Che-Kiang  and  Fu-Kien,  on  the  south  Iw 
Kwang-Tung,  and  on  the  west  by  Kwang-S 
and  Hunan.  The  area  is  69,480  square  miles. 
The  province  contains  the  treaty  port  of  Kju- 
Kian^  on  [he  Yang-tse-Kiang.  The  Nan-Ling 
or  ^utbem  Mountains  traverse  the  eastern 
half  of  Kiang-Si,  and  in  the  north  is  the  large 
inland  lake  of  Po-Yang-Hu.  Here  are  estab- 
lished famous  manufactories  of  porcelain.  The 
principal  river  aside  from  the  Yang-tse-Kiang, 
is  the  Kin-Kiang.  The  province  produces  tea 
and  silk  and  tobacco,  lliere  is  great  mineral 
wealth,  especially  of  copper  and  iron.  The 
English  have  large  railway  concessions.  There 
are  telegraph  lines  connecting  the  treaty  port 
with  other  centres  of  commerce.  The  capital 
is  Manchang    Pop.  16.255,000. 

KIANG-£U.     ke-ing'soo,     an     important 


north  W  the  province  of  Shan-Tung;  east  by 
the  Yellow  Sea ;  south  by  the  province  of  Che< 
Kiang,  and  west  by  the  provinces  of  Ngan-Hni 
and  Ho-Nan.  Kiang-Su  has  an  area  of  3&600 
square  miles  (about  that  of  Pennsylvania).  The 
great  commerdai  importance  of  this  province  is 
denoted  by  its  possession  of  four  treaty  ports, 
Shanghai,  Nankin,  Su-Chan  and  Chin-Kianft 
Kiang-Su  wa>  in  fact  the  first  province  opened 
to  foreign  commerce  by  means  of  a  treaty  port. 
It  is  traversed  almost  its  whole  length  by  the 
Grand  (^nal,  the  ancient  Chinese  system  of 
canalized  rivers  and  lakes.  The  British  have 
valuable  railway  concessions  and  the  Germans 
claim  mining  rights  here.  Half  the  forein 
population  of  China  is  established  in  tUv 
province. 

The  Yang-tse-Kiaog  empties  into  the  sea 
through  this  province  and  enables  it  to  covtrol 
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the  trade  of  all  southern  China.  Possessed  of 
a  soil  of  great  fertility  it  is  famous  for  its 
praduclion  of  rice  and  silk.  There  are  lar^e 
cotton  mills.  The  capital  of  the  province  ts 
Nankin,  which  was  formerly  the  caiHlal  of  the 
Giinesc  emirire.  The  Tai-Ping-  rebellion  of 
1853-54  had  its  headquarters  in  this  province. 
Kiang'Su  is  rapidly  becoming  the  centre  of 
Chinese  manufactunng  industries,  especially  in 
textiles.  Commercially,  the  province  is  con- 
trolled by  the  English,  who  have  invested  largely 
in  railways,  mills  and  covemment  concessions. 
Pop.  estimated  15,380,001). 

KIANGANES,    a    Philippine    tribe.      See 

QUIANCANES. 

KIAO-CHAU,  ke-a-d-chow',  or  KIAO- 
CHOW,  a  Chinese  walled  city  and  the  name 
of  %  German  leased  territory  which  since  1915 
has  been  held  by  JapaiL  The  territory 
Ues  around  the  shores  of  Kiao-Chau  Bay  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  province  of  Shan-tung  and 
the  city  lies  outside  the  German  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. The  bay  is  some  15  miles  from  east 
to  west  and  from  north  to  south,  and  has  deep 
water  anchornges  in  its  southeastern  portion. 
The  territory  of  Kiao-Chau  was  seized  by  Ger- 
many in  November  1897  in  retaliation  for  the 
murder  of  two  German  missionaries  by  the 
Chinese,  and  in  March  1893  Tsing-tau  harbor, 
on  the  east  of  the  bay,  and  the  district  adjoin- 
ing, about  200  square  miles,  were  transferred  to 
Germany  by  treaty  on  a  lease  for  99  years.  It 
was  then  declared  a  protectorate  of  (he  German 
Empire,  placed  under  control  of  the  navy  de- 
partment, and  declared  a  free  i>orL  The  terri- 
tory comprises  33  townships,  with  a  population 
of  192,000,  Around  the  leased  terntory  is  a 
neutral  zone,  2,500  square  miles  in  area.  Great 
improvements  and  construction  works  were 
then  set  on  foot;  a  sum  of  $7,000,000  was  ex- 
pended on  the  harbor  of  Tsing-Tan,  a  great 
floating  dock  being  constructed.  An  excellent 
water  supply,  electric  lighting  and  telephone 
service  were  introduced  into  the  dty.  The  city 
was  placed  in  1906  under  the  Chinese  Maridmg 
Customs,  20  per  cent  of  the  receipts  to  be 
banded  over  to  the  German  authonties.  A 
railway  was  constructed  from  Tsine-Tau  to 
Tsinang,  252  miles  in  length,  throu^  the  Shan- 
tung province,  tapping  a  rich  agricultural  and 
minmg  section.  The  revenue  of  ue  protectorate 
in  1914  was  £463,000,  and  exipenditure  £920,500. 
In  1913.  923  vessels  cleared  at  Tsing-Tao  (pop. 
34,000),  with  a  tonnage  of  1,298.622  tons. 

On  16  Aug.  1914.  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  European  War.  Japan  called  Upon  the 
German  authorities  to  deliver  up  the  leased 
territory  bv  the  ISth  of  September,  and  on  23 
August  declared  war.  The  investment  began  on 
27  August,  and  after  a  heroic  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  German  garrison,  the  city  sur- 
rendered to  the  combined  Japanese  and  British 
forces  on  7  November,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
been  occupied  by  the  Japanese.  On  25  May 
1915,  it  was  announced  thai,  following  on 
negotiations  between  China  and  Japan,  the  terri- 
tory would  he  returned  to  China  or  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  on  condition  that  the  German 
privileges  in  the  leased  territory  be  transferred 
to  Japan.  The  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  was 
re-opened  on  6  Aug.  1915.  The  number  of 
Japanese  residents  on  ZO  April  1915,  exclusive 
of  military,  was  9,264. 


KIBITKA,  a  covered  carriage  without 
springs  used  in  Russia;  also  the  name  of  a  tent 
used  by  the  romad  tribes  of  Kirghiz  Tartars. 
.  KIBLAH,  or  KEBLAH,  the  point  to- 
ward which  the  Mohammedans  turn  their  faces 
in  prayer.  The  term  literally  means  'to  lie  op- 
posite* and  is  derived  from  the  Arabian 
•kabala'  which  bears  this  meaning,  it  being 
understood  that  the  point  indicated  is  opposite 
to  the  south.  This  point  is,  for  those  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  temple  at  Mecca,  or  rather  the  Kaab 
(q.v.)  contained  therein.  It  is  said  that 
Mohammed  changed  three  times  the  direction  in 
which  his  followers  should  face  when  prayinf^ 
Finally  he  setUed  upon  the  Kaab  (16  Jan.  624). 

KICKAPOOS,  3  tribe  of  Algonquin  In- 
dians, formerly  occupying  a  portion  of  the 
Ohio  Valley.  They  were  a  powerful  nation  in 
the  carl^  history  of  that  region,  and  were  con- 
stantly in  arms  against  the  whiles  until  in  1819 
thcv  concluded  the  sale  of  most  of  their  lands 
and  removed  to  the  Osage  River  Reservation  in 
Kansas,  In  1852  a  considerable  number  of 
them  went  to  Texas  and  from  there  to  Mexito; 
some  of  these  returned,  however,  and  settles 
in  the  Indian  Territory.    See  Indians. 

KICKHAM,  kik'am,  CharlcB  Jotepb, 
Irish  novelist:  b.  Mulinahone,  County  Tippe~ 
rarv,  1836;  d.  1882.  He  was  very  active  in 
antl-govcmment  and  revolutionary  circles;  and 
he  appeared,  at  the  age  of  22,  prominently  in 
the  Young  Ireland  MovemenL  He  received  a 
warning,  and  later  on  he  was  arrested,  tried 
and  convicted  of  treasonable  acts  and  sentenced 
to  fourteen  years'  imprisonment  (1865),  only 
four  years  of  which  he  served  when  he  re- 
ceived a  pardon.  Previous  to  his  arrest  he 
^d  been  active  in  the  editorial  department  of 


keep  faith  with  the  governmennt  Then  began 
the  most  active  and  brilliant  period  of  his  pub- 
lic career.  He  possessed  a  strange,  tragic, 
though  somewhat  uncontrolled  power  which  re- 
quired only  more  mastery  on  his  part  to  have 
made  of  him  a  notable  novelist.  Among  his 
published  works  are  'Sally  Cavanagh*  (1869); 
'Knocknagow'  (1879) ;  and  'For  the  Old 
Land'  (1886).  These  are  all  characteristically 
Irish  in  their  humor,  their  power  of  minute  and 
careful  observation,  and  the  spirit  of  romance 
coupled  with  a  depth  of  homely  feeling  which 
makes  him  one  of  the  best  delineators  of  Irish 
peasant  and  country  life. 

KICKING  BIRD  (TsNi-ANGi^TE),  Kiowa 
Indian  chief:  b.  about  1810;  d,  5  May  1875. 
Mis  grandfather  was  a  Crow  captive  who  had 
been  adopted  into  the  Kiowa  tribe.  The  yonth 
early  distinguished  himself  by  his  men- 
tal gifts.  He  also  won  fame  as  a  warrior  but 
saw  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  with  the 
whiles  and  used  all  his  influence  to  induce  the 
tribe  to  submit  to  the  inevitable.  He  signed 
the  first  agreement  to  accept  a  reservation  on 
15  Aug.  1865  at  Wichita,  and  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Medicine  Lodge  21  Oct.  1867,  defi- 
nitely fixing  the  Kiowa-Comanche- Apache  res- 
ervation in  the  present  Oklahoma.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  resistance  of  the  Indians  to  removal 
in  1868  nor  in  their  raids  into  Texas.  When 
the  Federal  anthorities  in  1873  failed  to  carry 
out  their  agreement  to  release  the  Kiowa  chiefs 
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imprisoned  in  Texas,  lie  lost  faith  in  Xbe  gov- 
ernment and  was  induced  to  join  the  hostiles 
for  a  short  period,  but  later  he  induced  two- 
thirds  of  his  tribe  lo  return  to  the  a);ency  at 
Fort  Sill,  and  thereafter  he  was  recognized  as 
the  head  chief  of  the  Kiowa.  In  1873  Kicking 
Bird  invited  and  assisted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  first  school  among  the  Kiowa.  He  died 
suddenly,  by  poison,  according  to  the  suspi- 
cions 01  his  friends  and  at  the  request  of  his 
family  was  buried  with  Christian  rites. 


service  of  Great  firilain  in  1877,  and  rose  to 
sudden  fame  by  the  publication  of  'Social  Evo- 
lution' in  IS94.  The  volume  was  translated 
into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and 
gave  rise  lo  considerable  controversy,  President 
Roosevelt  publishing  a  scries  of  papers  in  oppo- 
sition of  the  views  propounded  m  il.  Its  main 
proposiiion  was  that  high  moral  and  religious 
development  in  society  was  a  process  that  ran 
exactly  contrary  to  natural  evolution  and  the 
Darwinian  process  of  survival.  He  has  also 
published  'The  Control  of  the  Tropics' 
(1898) ;  and  'Principles  of  Western  Civfliza- 
tion'  (1902)  ;  'Herbert  Spencer  and  After' 
(1908);    'Two   Principal   Laws   of    Sociology' 

(im). 

KIDD,  John,  English  writer  and  geologist: 
b.  London,  1775:  d.  laSl.  Graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  Oxford  he  became  assistant  in  chemis- 
try at  the  latter  university  (1801-03)  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  subject  (1803-22);  re^us 
professor  of  medicine  (1822-34);  and  keeper 
of  the  Radcliff  Library  {18*t-Sl)-  Though  his 
main  work  was  devoted  to  chemistry  he  also 
lectured  on  geology  and  mineralogy  in  which 
he  took  a  very  active  interest  and  toward  the 
popularization  of  which  he  contributed  very 
considerably.  Among  his  published  works  are 
•Outlines  of  Mineralogy'  (2  vols.  1809) :  <A 
Geological  Essay  on  Uie  Imperfect  Evidence 
in  Support  of  a  Theory  of  the  Earth'  (1815) ; 
•Adaptation  of  Eternal  Nature  to  the  Physical 
Condition  of,  Man'  (ISW)  ;  'Medical  Reform' 
(1841);    'Further  Observations'    (18«). 

KIDD,  William,  American  pirate:  b.  prob- 
ably Greenock,  Scotland,  about  the  middle  of 
the  17ih  century,  executed  London,  24  May 
1701.  He  appears  to  have  followed  the  sea 
from  his  youth,  and  about  It^S  was  known  as 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  shi^ 
masters  that  sailed  from  New  York.  At  this 
time  the  depredations  of  pirates  upon  British 
commerce  had  become  so  extensive  thai  a  com- 
pany was  organized  in  England,  in  which  Wil- 
liam in  and  several  noblemen  were  sharehold- 
ers, to  fit  out  an  armed  vessel  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  the  practice,  as  well  as  of  deriv- 
ing a  profit  from  recaptures.  Kidd,  who  had 
obtained  some  experience  as  captain  of  a  pri- 
vateer against  the  French,  received  a  commis- 
sion signed  by  the  king,  and  directed  to  'the 
trusty  and  well  beloved  Captain  Kidd,  com- 
mander of  the  ship  AdvenlHTe  Galley,"  a  ves- 
sel of  30  guns.  Sailing  from  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, in  April  1696,  he  cruised  ail  the  Amer- 
ican coast  for  some  months,  occasionally  enter- 
ing New  YoA,  and  finally  sailed  for  the  East 
Indies  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  \Jxian  his 
way  he  resolved  to  turn  pirate,  and  finding  his 


crew  not  averse  to  the  project,  forthwith  com- 
menced a  career  of  plunder  and  outrage  among 
the  shipping  which  frequented  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Madagascar,  returning  in  1698 
with  a  large  store  of  booty  to  New  York.  He 
took  the  precaution  to  bury  a  portion  of  his 
treasure  on  Gardiner's  Island  at  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island,  and  subsequently  went  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  boldly  made  his  appearance  in 
the  streets,  not  doubting  that  under  his  com- 
mission he  could  clear  hunself  from  any  charge 
of  piracy.  Such,  however,  had  been  the  scan<uJ 
which  the  report  of  Kidd's  depredations  had 
caused  in  England,  that  the  Earl  of  Bellamont, 
governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and 
one  of  the  shareholders  in  the  enterprise, 
caused  him  promptly  to  be  arrested  and  con- 
veyed to  England  for  trial.  The  charge  ot 
piracy  was  difficult  to  prove;  but  having  been 
arraigned  for  killing  one  of  his  crew,  named 
Moore,  in  an  altercation,  he  was  convicted 
after  a  zrossly  unfair  trial,  and  hanged  at  Exe- 
cution dock.  His  name  and  deeds  have  been 
interwoven  into  popular  romance,  and  form  the 
subject  of  the  well-known  ballad  commencing: 
■My  name  is  Captain  Kidd,  as  I  sailed,  as  I 
sailed,'  many  ot  the  incidents  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  apocryphal.  The  treasures  he  had 
left,  consisting  of  738  ounces  of  gold.  847 
ounces  of  silver,  and  several  bags  of  silver 
ornaments  and  precions  stones,  were  secured 
by  Bellamont.  But  according  to  popular  belief 
this  inconsiderable  amount  constituted  but  a 
tithe  of  all  he  had  collected,  and  down  to  the 
present  time  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Souni) 
and  various  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River  continue  occasionally  to  be  explored  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  the  abandoned  wealth 
of  the  great  pirate. 

KIDDER,  Duiiel  Parriab,  American  cler- 
gyman and  educator :  ti.  Darien,  N.  Y.,  18  OcL 
1815;  d.  Evanston,  111..  29  July  1891.  He  was 
educated  at  Hamilton  College  and  Wesleyau 
University.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1836.  He  was 
missionary  to  Brazil  1837-^.  The  death  of 
his  wife  necessitated  his  return  lo  the  United 
States  with  his  two  little  children.  After  brief 
pastorates  in  Paterson  and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  he 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  Sun^y  School 
Union  of  the  M.  E.  Church  1844-56.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Sunday  School 
publications  and  tracts  of  the  Church;  profes- 
sor of  Practical  Theology  in  Garrett  Qiblical 
Institute,  Evanston,  III..  1856-71;  professor  ot 
Practical  Theology  in  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1871-81 :  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
1880-87,  resigning  because  of  poor  health.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Advocate, 
1844-56.  While  secretary  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  he  edited  819  volumes.  He  was  a  pro- 
lific writer.  His  most  important  works  are 
'Brazil  and  the  Brazilians'  (8th  ed.  1857, 
1868)  ;  'A  Treatise  on  Homiletics'  (1864:  rev. 
ed.,  1868) ;  'The  Christian  Pastorate'  (1871)  ; 
'Helps  to  Prayer'   (1874). 

KIDDER,  Frederic,  American  historical 
writer:  b.  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  1804;  d.  Mel- 
rose. Mass.,  1885.  He  was-  an  authority  on 
the  language  and  religion  of  the  New"  England 
Indians,   and   published    'The    Expeditions  of 
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Capl.  John  LovewelP  (1865);  'History  of  ihe 
Firsi  New  Hampshire  Regiment  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution*  (186S);  ^History  of  the  Bos- 
ton Massacre'  (1870);  etc.       . 

KIDDER,  KathrTii,  the  stage  and  family 
name  of  Hrs.  L.  K.  Anspacher,  American  ac- 
tress: b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  1868.  After  having 
studied  dramatic  art  in  New  York,  London  and 
Paris  she  made  her  debut  as  Lucy  Fairweather 
ia  'The  Streets  of  New  York'  by  Mayo,  in 
Chicago  in  1885.  Her  success  was  almost  in- 
stantaneous; and  she  followed  it  up  by  playing 
[he  leading  role  in  *Davy  Crockett*  also  by 
Mayo.  Among  the  other  characters  which  she 
played  successfully  arc  Wanda,  in  'Nordeck' ; 
Rachel  McCreery  in  'Held  by  the  Enemy'; 
Dearest,  in  'Little  Lord  Fauntleroy' ;  *Mme. 
Sans  Gene' ;  'Lady  Teazel' ;  <Lydia Languish* ; 
'The  Country  Girl*;  the  Shakesperian  charac- 
ters, Helena,  Ophelia,  Lady  Macbeth,  Desde- 
mona,  Portia,  Hermione,  Perdita,  Rosalind; 
Molly  Pitcher;  Francillon;  Princess  George; 
Salammbo;  Elizabeth  in  'Embarrassment  of 
Riches':  l^eonora  in  'A  Woman  of  Impulse'; 
Elinor,  in  'The  Glass  House'  (1911)  ;  Kalhe- 
rinc,  in  'The  Washerwoman  Duchess'  (1912), 
KIDDERMINSTER,  a  city  in  Worcester- 
shire, England,  on  the  Stour  River.  It  is  noted 
for  its  carpets  which  are  famous  the  world 
over.  This  industry  which  dates  back  to  1735 
has  gradually  increased  in  importance  and 
efficiency  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  conducted  in  the  world.  Alrea<^  when, 
the  carpel  industry  first  began  in  Kiddermin- 
ster, the  town  was  an  incorporated  place  and 
its  own  establishment  dated  back  as  far  as  the 
N'orman  Conquest  of  England  if  not  to  an 
earlier  date.  It  is  probable  that  the  making 
of  carpets  there  had  really  begun  before  the 
date  usually  given  as  that  of  the  estabUslunent 
of  the  industry  there,  as  it  was  a  favorite  town 
with  the  Norman  aristocracy  of  the  neighbor- 
hood who  were  given  tooatronizing  the  conti- 
nental arts  and  crafts.  Ijie  city  has  canal  and 
rail  communication  with  Hull,  Bristol  and 
Liverpool  with  which  it  does  considerable  busi- 
ness. Kidderminster  has  other  very  active  in- 
dustries besides  that  of  carpets,  among  them 
being  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  tin-plate  fac- 
tories and  dye-woi4cs.  Among  the  persons  of 
note  who  were  born  in  Kidderminster  are  Ro- 
land Hill,  father  of  cheap  and  nniversal  post- 
age, and  Richard  Baxter  the  noted  and  elo- 
quent nonconfoi;m!st  minister.  The  trade  be- 
tween the  United  Stales  and  Kidderminster  Is 
considerable  and  the  former  keeps  a  consul 
there.     Pop.  25,000. 

KIDDERMINSTER  CARPET,  so  called 
from  being  made  in  the  town  of  that  name  in 
England.  Another  of  its  names,  ingrain,  sig- 
nifies that  it  is  made  of  wool  or  worsted  dyed 
in  the  grain-  that  is,  before  manufacture.  Its 
names  two-ply  or  three-ply  indicate  the  number 
of  webs  which  go  to  the  making  of  the  fabcic. 
KIDERLSN-WAECHTER,  he'der-len- 
vek'tSr,  Alfred  von,  German  Foreign  Minister: 
b.  Stuttgart,  1852;  d.  there,  30  Dec  1912.  The 
son  of  a  banker,  he  served  in  the  war  of  1S70 
and  afterward  studied  law.  He  entered  the 
Foreign  OfBce  in  1879  and  some  /ears  later 
accoTDpanied  the  emperor  to  Russia,  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  He  was  minbter  in  Uie  free 
vouie— 26 


tow>  of  Hamburg  in  1894,  in  Copenhagen 
1895-96,  and  later  at  Bucharest.  In  Rumania 
he  gathered  a  deep  knowledge  of  Eastern  poli- 
tics, which  led  to  his  acting  temporarily  as 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  and  as  chief  ut 
the  Foreign  Office.  He  became  Foreign  Min- 
ister in  1910.  He  conducted  the  Agadir  nego- 
tiations in  1911  and  was  severely  criticised 
both  at  home  and  abroad  for  his  provocative 
attitude  in  the  Panther  incident.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  relieving  the  strained  rela- 
tions between  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
and  endeavored  to  make  a  friend  of  Russia. 
See  Morocco. 

KIDNAPPED,  by  Robert  Louis  Stcwetuon, 
purports  lo  be,  as  the  subtitle  seta  forth,  the 
"Memoirs  of  the  adventures  of  David  Balfour 
in  the  year  1751;  how  he  was  kidnaj^d  and 
cast  away;  his  sufferings  in  a  desert  isle;  his 
journey  in  the  wild  Highlands ;  his  acquai/il- 
ance  with  Alan  Breck  Stewart  and  other  noto- 
rious Highland  Jacobites;  with  all  that  he  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  his  imcle,  Ebenezer  Bal- 
four of  Shaws,  falsely  so  called."  This  ro- 
mance, with  a  hero  bearing  a  name  taken  from 
his  own  family  trec^  Stevenson  declares  to 
be  the  only  one  of  nis  books  in  which  "the 
characters  totM  the  bit  in  their  teeth*  atid 
spoke  and  acted  out  the  story  tor  themselves. 
'I  began  it,"  he  confesses,  "partly  as  a  lark, 
partly  as  a  pot-boiler,  and  suddenly  it  moved, 
David  and  Alan  stepped  out  from  the  canvas, 
and  J  found  I  was  in  another  world.*  Because 
of  the  author's  illness,  the  story,  published  in 
1886,  was  broken  off  short  with  the  return  of 
the  hero  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  wicked 
uncle.  It  was  concluded  in  a  sequel  published 
in  1893  under  the  name  of  'David  Balfour>  in 
the  United  States,  and  'Catriona'  in  Great 
Britain.  'Kidnapped'  owed  its  success  largely 
to  the  admirable  portrayal  of  the  Highlander, 
Alan  Breck.  Matthew  Arnold  was  delighted 
with  it,  and  Andrew  Lang  pronounced  it  *a 
volume  containing  more  of  the  spirit  of  Scott 
than  any  other  in  English  fiction.' 

Arthur  GunzHMAN. 

KIDNAPPING,  though  not  a  legal  terra, 
is  frequently  applied  as  such  in  popular  lan- 
guage, both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  to  the  offense  of  stealing  or  carrying^  off 
by  force  a  child  or  adult.  In  its  more  limited 
sense,  it  is  applied  to  the  obtaining  of  slaves 
or  native  labor  by  force,  as  practised  by  the 
Arabs  in  Africa.  This  barbarous  traffic  ex- 
isted in  very  recent  years  in  the  South  Seas, 
carried  on  by  Europeans,  but  now  happily 
suppressed  by  the  appointment  of  government 
labor  agents.    In  Great  Britain  this  t 
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cruiting  for  the  army  and  navy.    See  AbDuc- 

KIDNEY  BEAN,  a  bean  of  the  genus 
Phaseolus,  of  which  European  species  and 
varieties  have  been  cultivated  from  a  time  im- 
memorial. (See  Bean).  The  wild  kidney  bean 
of  the  United  States  is  a  high-climbing  vine 
(P.  polystarhyus') ,  bearing  small  purple  flow- 
ers. The  so-called  "Tcidney-bean  tree»  is  FFw- 
taria   (q.v.). 

KIDNEY-ROOT,  the  purple  boneset  (q.v.>. 

KIDNEYS,  the  principal  excreting  organs 
of  the  body.    They  are  two  in  number,  fixed  at 
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the  back  of  ihe  abdominal  cavity  b^  a  .hick 
layer  of  fat  and  the  peritoneum  which  passes 
in  front  of  them;  their  lower  border  is  slightly 
below  the  last  ribs;  they  have  an  outer,  upper 
and  lower  convex  margin  and  an  inner  ma,rgin 
deeply  indented,  allowing  the  entrance  of  the 
renal  artery  and  exit  for  the  veins  and  ureter. 
This  indentation  corresponds  to  a  considerable 
hollowing  of  the  interior,  which  is  occupied  by 
the  funnel-like  origin  of  the  ureter  (the  pel- 
vis). The  kidney  is  surrounded  by  a  firm  mem- 
brane called  the  capsule;  inside  of  this  is  the 
substance  proper,  made  up  of  a  connective-tissue 
groundwork,  in  which  are  embedded  the  blood- 
v«s$cls  «.nd  the  secreting  glands  called  the  uri- 
mferou«  tubules.  These  tubules  start  in  tiny 
rounded  lx)dies  (Malpighian  bodies),  and  after 
an  orderly  arrangement  of  windings  a  nntnber 
of  the  tubules  form  slightly  larger  tubules  (col- 
lecting tubules),  so  grouped  together  as  to  form 
striated  pyramids  which  have  their  apices  pro- 
jecting into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  By  a 
process  similar  to  filtration  the  excess  of  water 
in  the  blood  passes  through  these  walls  and  out 
of  the  body.  There  is  a  similar  arrangement 
of  the  blood-vessels  around  the  winding  tu- 
bules, but  through  these  the  solids  in  solution  in 
the  blood  that  are  of  no  further  use  to  the  body 
are  taken  up  by  the  epithelium  of  the  tubule* 


them  occur  in  too  great  a  proportion.  This 
implies  an  extraordinary  adaptability  of  the 
functions  of  the  kidneys  to  the  requirements 
of  the  animal  organism.  It  registers  and  re- 
acts to  the  fomation  by  metabolism  of  sub- 
stances soluble  and  non-volatile  in  every  tis- 
sue of  the  body  wherever  located.    When  urea. 
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and  added  to  the  watery  element  inside  the 
tubes.  The  purpose  of  the  kidneys  is  the  ex- 
cretion of  constiiucnls,  all  of  which  are  formed 
before  they  arc  delivered  to  the  kidney  by  other 
organs,  iith  the  exception  of  hippuric  acid, 
wbich  alone  is  secreted  bv  the  kidneys  them- 
selves. Their  duty,  therefore,  is  to  rid  the 
blood  of  abnormal  constituents  or  indeed  any 
of  its  normal  constituents  if  they  or  any  6f 


uric  acid  or  water  is  taken  iip  from  the  sur- 
rounding lymph,  it  is  discharged  into  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  kidneys,  from  which  it  is  drawn  off 
by  the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  where  it  is 
stored  until  a  time  suitable  for  its  ejection.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but  if  for  any  reason  too 
much  of  any  given  ingredient  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  blood  it  is  returned.  As  an  exact 
measurement  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  about 
1,700  litres  of  blood  flow  through  the  two  kid- 
neys in  a  living  human  each  24  hours,  and  from 
the  blood  30  litres  of  waste  mailers  are  finally 
taken  out  and  ejected.  The  ureters  are  about 
16  inches  long,  with  the  diameter  of  a  goose- 
quill  ;  they  are  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane, 
outside  of  which  there  are  thin  muscular  and 
fibrous  layers  of  tissue. 

Urine.— The  urine  is  an  amber  or  yellow- 
ish fluid  containing  about  95  per  cent  of  water, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.018  to  1.02S,  an 
acid  reaction  and  rather  characteristic  ammo- 
niacal  odor.  The  inorganic  solids  held  in  solu- 
tion are  the  chlorides,  phosphates  and  sulphates 
of  sodium,  magnesium,  potassium,  calcium  and 
iron.  More  important  than  these  is  a  group  of 
substances  elaborated  in  the  body  during  meta- 
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bolism  (q.v.),  some  of  which  may  act  as  poi' 
sons  if  not  properly  discharged ;  ihe  principal 
ones  being  urea,  uric  acid,  creatinine,  hippuric 
acid  and  the  xauthin  bases.  That  of  mosi  im- 
portance is  urea,  which  should  in  normal 
adults  be  excreted  to  the  amount  of  500  grains 
daily.     In  certain  forms  of  kidney  disease  the 
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e  organ's  impairment  in  respect  to  this 
:  function.  Other  disturbances  of  function 
are  tested  by  other  tests.  Thus  chloride  reten- 
tion or  water  retention  are  other  types  of  dis- 
ordered function. 

Visible  Abaormalidea  of  the  Urine. — While 
the  average  amount  of  urine  passed  by  a  healthy 
adult  in  24  hours  ia  50  ounces  (three  pints), 
there  are  constant  variations  from  this  rule,  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  water  ingested  and 
the  amount  lost  through  the  skin  and  bowels; 
so  also  do  the  amount  of  sohds  vary  with  the 
diet  and  amount  of  exertion.  White  cloudiness 
of  the  urine  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of 
pus,  phosphates,  mucus  or  bacterial  growths. 
Reddish  or  ^rick-dust"  dc^sit  is  caused  by  an 
excess  of  urates,  a  condition  ordinarily  of  no 
importance  and  never  an  indication  of  kidney 
disease.  There  is  apt'  to  be  a  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  urine  iu  nephritis  and  a  great  in- 
crease in  diabetes. 

Albumen  in  the  urine  is  the  serum  albumen 
'  of  the  blood.  In  health  the  kidne>[s  may  allow. 
the  passage  of  faint  traces  of  this  substance, 
but  Uie  presence  of  amounts  large  enou^rjh  to  be 
discovered  by  the  ''heal  and  nitric  acid"  lest 
usually  indicates  some  abnormality  of  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  tubules  —  congestion  of  these 
organs,  inflammation  of  the  ureter,  bladder  or 
urethra,  or  an  admixture  of  blood  with  the 
urine.  Albumen  may  appear  in  the  urine  after 
severe  exertion  without  apparent  congestion  of 
the  kidneys.  Certain  individuals  go  on  for  years 
showing  albumen  In  the  urine  at  certain  times 
of  the  day  and  never  develop  any  further  evi- 
dence of  B right's  disease.  In  some  persons 
certain  articles  of  food,  particularly  those  rich 
in  albumen,  cause  a  temporary  albuminuria. 
Although  these  forms  are  called  "functional," 
there  is  always  a  possibility  that  they  may  indi- 
cate some  slight  kidney  impairment  and  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  insurance  companies  to  re- 
fuse applicants  with  albuminous  urine. 

Urinary  casta  are  tiny  cylinders  or  plugs 
formed  in  the  uriniferou^  tubules  under  abnor- 
mal conditions.  They  arc  formed  of  coagulated 
albumen,  blood  and  epithelial  cells,  granular 
matter  the  result  of  epithelial  cell  degeneration, 
and  so-called  waxy  matter.  The  clear  "hyaline 
casts'  may  sometimes  be  found  in  small  num- 
bers in  the  urine  from  normal  kidneys,  but  the 
constant  presence  of  casts  indicates  a  disease  of 
the  kidneys.    These  bodies  are  entirely  invisible 


symptoms   that   may   appear  ._ __    .  . 

diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  during  pregnancy. 
(Sec  PUEHFERAL  Ea,AMPsrA).  Some  toxic  sub- 
stance is  held  in  the  blood  and  causes  one  or 
more  of  such  fymptoms,  which  may  not  be 
chaiBcleristic  of  urafmia  but  to  which,  because 


is  applied.  The  various  symptoms  whidi  it  is 
customary  to  include  in  the  category  are  head- 
ache and  sleeplessness,  hemiplegia  and  aphasia, 


general  convulsions  and  spasms  of  groups  of 
muscles,  blindness,  delirium  and  coma,  vomit- 
ing, dyspncea  and  increased  arterial  tension. 
This  last  condition  is  due  to  spasm  of  the 
smaller  arteries  and  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. — Acute  con- 
gestion may  restilt  from  sudden  obstruction  of 
the  veins,  certain  irritant  poisons,  exposure  to 
cold,  severe  surgical  operations,  overexertion 
or  from  the  infectious  diseases.  Besides  the 
changes  seen  in  the  urine,  albuminuria  and  casts, 
if  the  congestion  be  severe  there  may  be  fever, 
abdominal  pain,  nausea  and  vomiting  and  par- 
tial or  complete  suppression  of  urine.  The 
treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  tht  cause 
and  the  relief  of  congestion  by  the  hot  pack 
over  the  lower  half  of  the  body.  In  its  severe 
forms  the  conditions  may  be  fatal. 

Chronic  Congestion.— This  condition  re- 
sults from  obstruction  to  the  venous  outflow,  as 
seen  in  disease  of  the  lungs,  heart  and  liver 
and  from  the  pressure  of  tumors :  it  leads  to 
actual  change  of  structure, 

Acnte  Nephritis,  Acute  Bright's  DiBcase. — 
This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  vital  pari  of  the 
kidney  structure,  the  secreting  membrane  of 
the  urinjferous  tubules  and  of  the  structures 
around  them.  In  such  an  inflammation  there 
is  congestion  of  the  whole  organ,  degeneration 
of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  tubes,  exudation 
of  serum  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the  tubes 
and  consequent  disturbance  of  the  function  of 
the  organ.  The  most  common  causes  of  this 
condition  are  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  the 
poisons  of  scarlet  fever,  pregnancy,  etc.,  certain 
causes  being  undiscoverable.  The  condition  may 
also  be  due  to  other  infectious  diseases,  to  the 
ingestion  of  poisons,  or  to  the  presence  of  large 
bums  of  the  body  surface. 

Some  cases  are  so  mild  that  the  kidneys 
are  not  suspected,  the  patient  having  a  sli^t 
fever,  headache,  loss  of  appetite  and  general 
malai.se.  The  ordinary  cases  show  considerable 
diminution  of  urine,  which  is  loaded  with  al- 
bumen and  casts;  there  is  considerable  fever; 
nausea  and  vomiiing  are  usual ;  and  these  are 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  dropsy,  head- 
ache and  other  maiufeslations  referred  to 
under  the  name  of  urjemia,  and  by  a  rapidly 
developing  waxy  pallor.  These  various  symp- 
toms are  not  constant,  but  the  picture  is  suffi- 
cient when  the  condition  of  the  urine  is  investi- 
gated. As  a  rule,  when  this  condition  lasts 
only  a  few  weeks  these  cases  recover  com- 
pletely and  the  kidneys  are  as  good  as  before, 
but  the  cases  of  longer  duration  and  of  great 
severity  may  be  fatal,  or.  may  leave  permanent 
changes  in  the  organ.  This  last  effect  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  follow  when  nephritis  begins 
late  in  the  course  of  scarlet  fever,  because  of 
the  permanent  changes  of  structure  Induced  by 
some  particular  poison  generated  at  that  time. 

The  treatment  of  these  conditions  consists 
in  absolute  rest,  diet  of  the  simplest  sort,  pref- 
erably milk,  opening  of  the  various  emunc- 
lories  (the  bowels  and  skin)  and  attending  to 
such    symptoms    as    threaten    the    life    of    the 

Chronic  Bright's,  Chronic  NephritR. — This 
disorder  is  characterized  by,a  permanent  change 
in  the_  tissue  of  the  kidney,  which  may  follow 
acute  inflammation,  or  may  come  on  insidiously 
as  a  result  of  poisoning  by  alcohol,  of  syphilis, 
of  prolonged  nervous  strain,  with  consequent  . 
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disturbance  of  digestion  and  metabolism,  of 
suppurative  in  flam  mat  ions  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  and  of  many  un discoverable  causes.  The 
changes  in  the  kidneys  consist  in  growth  of 
connective  tissue  around  the  glomeruli  and  tu- 
bules, more  or  less  degeneration  of  the  epithe- 
lium linins  the  tubes,  and  arteritis.  The  dis- 
ease may  oe  very  insidious  in  development,  al- 
bumen and  casts  being  discovered  on  routine 
examination  of  the  urine.  Loss  of  nutrition 
may  be  noticed,  or  a  disturbance  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  may  first  call  attention  to  the 
disease.  The  urine  may  be  increased  in  amount 
or  diminished,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  the 
Specific  gravity  grows  less  from  the  decrease  of 
urea.  Dropsy  appears  around  the  ankles  and 
spreads  usually  as  the  disease  advances.  Aiue- 
mia  is  fairly  constant,  but  not  severe.  Sooner 
or  later  that  general  condition  of  poisoning 
known  as  uraemia  is  apt  to  develop  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  kidneys  to  excrete  the  toxic 
substances.  Some  cases  suddenly  develop  one 
or  more  of  the  various  symptoms,  either  dys- 
pnoea, dropsy,  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  coma, 
convulsions  or  hemiplegia,  without  the  nephritis 
having  occasioned  distinct  symptoms  previousiy. 

Pro^osifl  in  Chronic  Nephritis. —  The 
prognosis  is  not  necessarily  bad,  althouf^  as  a 
rule  the  disease  progresses  and  causes  the  death 
of  the  patient.  Intercurrent  diseases  throw 
extra  strain  on  the  kidneys  and  may  hasten  a 
fatal  termination.  Many  cases  live  for  years 
in  comparative  health  and  are  carried  off  by 
another  affection.  The  actual  prognosis  of  a 
case  is  determined  by  the  work  the  Kidneys  are 
able  to  do  on  a  known  diet  and  under  stated 
conditions  of  work.  This  is  best  determined 
by  an  estimation  of  the  excretion  of  urea  in  a 
24-hour  collection  of  urine. 

Treattnent. —  Many  thin^  can  be  done  for 
a  chronic  nephritis.  In  the  first  place  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  work  done  by  the  kid- 
neys is  really  enormous.  Millions  of  foot 
pounds  of  energy  are  utilized  in  kidney  func- 
tioning. Then  ^ain  it  should  be  recalled  that 
although  the  term  chronic  nephritis  is  a  single 
term,  it  stands  not  for  one  disease,  but  for  a 
large  group  of  diseases,  many  of  them  quite 
ditferent  in  causation.  Some  of  these  are  dif- 
ficult to  treat,  others  are  very  fruitful  in  treat- 
ment. The  group  due  to  definite  irritants,  such 
as  alcohol  or  syphilis,  can  be  handled  by  gelling 
at  the  causes  of  ihe  alcoholism  —  which  are 
usually  mental  —  and  thus  relieving  the  double 
effect  of  mental  strain  and  chemical  poisoning. 
The  syphilitic  cases  need  proper  medicinal 
treatment.  The  wholt  group  of  hyperadrenale- 
mia  nephritides,  often  on  a  mental  basis,  are 
particularly  favorable  to  treatment  by  compe- 
tent psychoanalysis.  Such  analysis  can  be  per- 
formed only  by  a  well-trained  physician  ac- 
quainted with  the  dynamics  of  the  kidney  func- 
tion. Consult  Cushney,  'The  Secretion  of 
Urine'  (1917).  Other  types  of  chronic  nephri- 
tis are  as  yet  unanalyzed.  They  usually  progress 
but  are  held  in  check  largely  bv  diet  and  hy- 
giene. There  are  many  ups  and  downs  in  the 
course  of  the  various  nephritides. 

At  the  time  of  acute  exacerbations  symp- 
toms are  relieved  as  they  arise  and  the  skin 
and  bowels  are  called  upon  to  assist  'the  kid- 
neys in  the  work  of  excretion  by  diaphore^s 
(by  the  hot  pack)  and  catharsis.    When  the  out- 


put of  urine  becomes  small,  some  benefit  may 
result  from  the  administration  of  diuretics. 
For  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  arterial 
dilators  and  cardiac  stimulants  are  employed, 
and  sometimes  bloodletting,  with  the  greatest 
benefits. 

Kenal  Cilciili  or  Kidney-Stonea.— See 
Calculus. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Kidne7.~This  malady 
occurs  in  the  form  of  tiny  miliary  tubercles 
scattered  through  the  kidney,  usually  as  a  part 
of  a  general  tuberculosis  and  in  the  form  of  a 
tubercular  pyonephrosis  due  to  extension  from 
the  bladder;  more  rarely  the  process  may  be 
primary  in  the  kidney  and  then  extend  to  the 
bladder.  The  symptoms  are  frequent  mictuti- 
tion,  pyuria,  hematuria  and  occasionally  the 
presence  of  a  tumor.  The  diagnosis  is  difficult 
unless  there  be  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder, 
testes  or  seminal  vesicles.  Although  the  prog- 
nosis is  always  grave,  cases  have  recovered 
where  the  kidney  has  been  inspected  but  not 
removed.  Nephrectomy  is  not  performed  unless 
the  other  kidney  can  be  proven  sound. 

Injuries  of  the  Kidney. —  Severe  contu- 
sions of  the  abdomen  or  Ipins  may  cause  lacera- 
tion of  the  Iddney  subsunce  and  the  capsule. 
or  the  kidney  may  be  perforated  by  stab  or 
gunshot  wounds.  Slight  contusions  cause  pain 
and  transient  hematuria,  but  the  more  severe. 
>  contusions  and  wounds  allow  the  urine  to  flow 
out  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  sometimes  with 
infiammation  following.  The  wound  may  re- 
quire sutures,  or  the  kidney  may  have  to  be 
removed. 

Suppiit^tion  in  and  srotind  the  Kidney. — 
This  condition  is  due  to  the  infection  of  the 
part  with  micro-organisms,  which  may  reach 
the  part  in  three  ways  —  through  the  blood, 
from  the  bladder  and  through  the  perforating 
wounds.  It  is  now  commonly  noticed  that  per- 
sons in  health  may  pass  bacteria  through  their 
kidneys  without  resulting  suppuration ;  and  it 
seems  that  some  injury  must  take  place  to 
allow  them  to  grow  there  and  cause  actual  dam- 
age. Such  damage  may  be  made  by_  calculi  or 
contusions.  Pylitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  this  part  is  first  in- 
volved when  the  inflammation  travels  up  from 
the  bladder.  Pyelonephritis  is  an  inSammation 
of  both  pelvis  and  kidney  structure.  Pyone- 
phrosis is  the  name  used  to  describe  the  condi- 
tion of  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  the  Iddneys 
with  pus :  the  organ  may  be  entirely  destroyed. 
Perinephritis  is  an  infiammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  and  fat  around  the  kidney.  In  pysemia 
there  may  be  many  small  abscesses  in  the  kid- 
ney substance. 

The  symptoms  of  these  various  forms  de- 
pend on  the  severity  and  site  of  the  inflamma- 
tion; there  are  the  changes  in  the  urine  (the 
presence  of  pus,  blood  and  epithelium  from 
the  various  parts),  the  local  signs  (pain  and 
possibly  swelling)  and  the  general  signs  of 
poisonmg  (fever,  rigors,  septic  look,  nausea, 
vomiting,  etc).  An  abscess  m  the  kidney  may 
burrow  throuf^  to  the  surface;  it  may  drain 
sufficiently  through  the  normal  channels  and 
become   chronic;    or   the   patient   may   die   of 

In  the  treatment  of  the  milder  forms  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  remove  the  causej  the  bladder 
may  be  cleansed  by  irrigation;  or  if  a  penetnit- 
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ing  wound  be  the  cause  it  may  he  enlar^d  and 
cleansed.  If  there  be  a  perinephritis  or  a  se- 
vere pyelonqihiitis,  tbe  abscess-cavity  must  be 
drained.  The  kidney  is  removed  (nephrectomy) 
if  destruclion  has  gone  too  far. 

Movable  or  Floatiti^  Kidneys.— By  this 
phrase  is  meant  a  conditjon  in  which  the  kid- 
neys leave  their  fatly  bed  and  travel  downward 
or  otherwise  through  the  abdomen.  In  the 
milder  grades  of  this  condition  the  kidney  is 
displaced  downward  during  inspiration,  but  in 
the  more  severe  srades  one  or  both  are  con- 
stantly low,  even  down  to  the  pelvis.  No  symp- 
loms  whatever  may  arise  from  this  condition; 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  dragging  on  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves  may  give  rise  to  pain  in  the 
back  and  sides,  minor  disturbances  of  digestion 
or  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  nervous  system 
is  so  deranged  that  it  is  common  to  have  most 
confusing  symptoms.  Occasionally  the  ureter 
becomes  twisted  and  dams  back  the  urine,  caus- 
ing marked  distention  of  the  pelvis  of  that 
organ,  a  condition  called  hydronephrosis.  When 
such  an  obstruction  persists,  the  kidney  struc- 
ture is  gradually  thinned  until  its  function  is 
lost.  It  IS  customary  to  have  the  sufferer  from 
a  floating  kidney  wear  a  support  around  the 
abdomen;  at  times  the  operation  of  fixation  of 
the  kidney  in  its  normal  place  may  he  advisable. 

KIDO,  ke'do,  Tafcayoshi,  Japanese  states- 
man: b.  Magi,  Chosltiu,  1832;  a.  Kioto^  27  May 
1877.  Hts  father,  a  prominent  physician,  gave 
bis  son  the  best  education  obtainable  in  Japan 
in  his  day,  and  the  boy,  intelligent,  quick  and 
ambitious,  made  the  best  of  his  opportunities. 
Coming  of  a  semi-noble  family  he  found  al- 
most any  oRice  open  to  him  that  be  cared  to 
aspire  to.  He  had  a  strong  faculty  for  taking 
infinite  pains  and  doing  things  well;  and  the 
story  is  told  of  him  that  when  Commodore 
Perry's  forces  visited  Japan  in  1854,  he  secured 
employment  with  it  disguised  as  a  laborer  in 
order  to  learn  all  he  could  about  the  western 
nation  that  seemed  to  be  forcing  upon  Japan 
conditions  for  which  she  had  no  love  nor  in- 
clination. He  did  his  work  so  well  and  main- 
tained his  disguise  so  completely  that  he  was 
never  discovered..  This  feat  was  characteristic 
of  the  man.  But  the  adventure  seems  to  have 
changed  the  whole  trend  of  his  thought.  His 
contact  with  western  life  in  this  intimate  man- 
ner gave  him  an  insight  into  western  ways  that 
set  him  thinking  in  a  new  direction;  and  the 
result  was  that  ne  continued  to  study  the  new 
conditions  and  civilization  that  he  had  thus  un- 
expectedly discovered,  with  the  result  that  he 
became  convinced  that  Japan  could  no  longer 
afford  to  continue  isolating  herself  from  the 
world.  The  natural  result  was  that  in  1868  he 
finally  joined  the  revolutionaiy  party  of  which 
he  became  the  greatest  thinker  and  planner. 
With  Ofcubo,  Saigo  and  Iwakura  he  worked 
out  the  details  of  the  cou/i  d'itat  of  3  Jan.  1868, 
which  placed  a  new  government  in  power  sub- 
ject to  the  Mikado  alone  and  in  reality  changed 
the  whole  trend  of  the  life  of  Japan,  political 
as  well  as  sodal.  'This  revolution  overthrew 
the  power  of  the  daimios  and  caused  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  feudal  system.  As  a  result  270 
daimios  relinquished  their  feudal  power  and 
agreed  to  bold  their  landed  property  directly 
from  the  Crown.  Thus  Japan  was  placed,  at 
one  blow,  on  the  road  to  that  modem  progress 


which  astonished  the  western  world.  Kido, 
with  his  eyes  ever  turned  westward,  realized 
the  power  of  the  modem  press  and  he  founded 
the  first  real  newspaper  in  Japan,  the  Shimimn 
Zosshi,  which,  imder  his  able  management,  be- 
came a  power  for  progress  and  modem  ideas; 


,  .  ,  founded  in  1868,  linked  him  firmly  to 
western  ideas;  and  turned  his  face  ever  west- 
ward. It  also  increased  his  desire  to  see  and 
to  know  at  first  band  the  civilization  of  which 
he  had  become,  in  a  sense,  in  bis  own  country, 
the  champion.  So,  in  1873,  he  started  out  for 
a  voyage  round  the  world,  as  vice-president  of 
a  'traveling  Japanese  embassy,"  an  itlea  of 
which  he  had  himself  been,  m  a  sense,  the 
sponsor.  With  him  went  another  notable  Japa- 
Prince      Tomomi      Iwa&ura 


trip  made  Kido  a  still  stronger  advocate  of 
western  civilization  which  he  made  every  ef- 
fort, through  his  court  Influence  and  his  news- 
paper, to  introduce  into  Japan.  The  transla- 
tion which  he  had  made  of  Montesquieu's 
'L'esprit  des  lois,'  which  he  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished at  his  own  expense,  and  which  he  largely 
advertised,  did  a  great  deal  to  influence  the 
thinking  class  of  the  country  in  favor  of  a 
new  and  liberal  constitution  for  Japan,  which 
was  Anally  secured  in  1889.  This  conscitocion 
did  away  with  the  last  vestiges  of  the  feutbl 
system  ^id  provided  the  machinery  for  a  much 
more  democratic  administration  of  die  afiajrs 
of  the  countnr,  though  it  left  it  still  firmly 
monarchial.  Thus  the  result  of  his  life-long 
labors  bore  fruit  11  years  after  his  death.  On 
his  return  to  Japan  in  1874,  from  bis  trip 
around  the  world,  Kido  became  Privy  Coun- 
cilor to  the  emperor,  a  position  which  he  re- 
tained until  his  death,  and  which  enabled  him 
to  still  further  work  for*  the  ideas  which  had 
ever  guided  his  life  from  the  time  he  first  made 
the  acquaintance  with  western  civilization 
through  his  first  hand  knowledge  gained  from 
his    adventure    with    the    Perry    expeditionary 

Earty.  His  great  qualities  as  a  statesman  and 
is  single-heartedness  in  working  for  the  good 
of  Japan  were  recognized  by  posthumous  hon- 
ors during  the  exercises  held  in  connection 
with  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  of 
1889  and  in  the  raising  of  his  son  to  the  rank 
of  a  noble.    Consult  any  modem  history  of 

KIDRON,  ke'drdn.  the  Valley  of  Siloab 
(Wady  Siiwan),  or  the  Valley  of  the  Lady 
Mary  (Wady  Silti  Maryam),  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  Jerusalem,  stretching  from  the  foot  of 
Mount  Scipus  north  of  the  city,  southward,  then 
eastward,  passing  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  En  Rogel,  south  of  the  city, 
from  whence  it  continues  on  southward  to  the 
Dead  Sea  under  the  name  of  Wady  en  Nar. 
The  Valley  of  Kidron  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Biblical  narrative ;  and  recent  excavations 
show  that  it  was,  at  one  time,  a  place  of  much 
more  importance  than  it  is  at  present,  for  now 
it  is  the  dried  bed  of  a  stream  which  flowed 
in  Biblical  times.  Recent  excavations  show 
that  the  bed  of  the  ancient  stream  now  lies 
buried  heneath  nearly  40  feet  of  debris.  An 
aqueduct  cut  into  the  rock  in  ancient  times  was 
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unearthed  in  1880  ;and'since  then  other  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  the  valley  have  been  found 
buried  beneath  the  sands  that  have  blown  in 
upon  them.  Amone  the  important  references 
to  the  Kidron  are  the  following.  When  David 
fled  from  Absalom,  he  is  credited  with  having 
crossed  it;  Absalom  forbade  Shimei  to  cross 
it;  there  Asa  burned  the  idol  which  his  mother 
had  erected:  and  there  Josiah  also  burned  the 
ashera  t^ich  had  been  taken  from  the  temple; 
and  there  Heiekiah  is  said  to  have  thrown  mto 
the  Kidron  the  altars  found  in  Jerusalem. 
Kidron  is  now  a  vast  burial  place  and  has  been 
so  for  many  years  for  both  Mohammedans  and 
Jews,  because  of  the  belief  that  this  spot  is  to 
witness  the  last  judgment ;  the  territory  has  been 
divided  up  between  the  two  creeds,  the  Mo- 
hammedans occupying  the  side  toward  the  tem- 
ple, that  is  to  the  west,  while  the  Jews  occupy 
that  part  toward  the  Mount  of  Olives,  that  is  to 
the  east.  To  the  Christians  the  Valley  of 
Kidron  is  of  especial  historical  interest  because, 
according  to  the  account  of  John,  Jesus  visited 
a  garden  therein,  in  company  witb  nis  disciples, 
shortly  before  his  betrayal,  juc^ment  and 
cruciliKion.  Now  that  Palestine  has  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans  and 
that  facilities  for  the  excavation  of  the  remains 
of  the  valley  will  undoubtedly  be  afforded,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  work  on  uncovering 
the  remains  of  the  past  importance  of  the  valley 
will  be  undertaken. 

Bibliograph]r. —  Benzinger,  'Hebraisch  Ar- 
chaologic>  (Freiburg  1894);  Buhl,  'Geographie 
des  Alien  Palastina'  (Freiburg  1896)  ;  Cheyne, 
'Kidron'  (Encyclopedia  Bibtica,  London 
1901)  ;  Guthe,  'Jerusalem'  (Kurses  Bibelworler- 
buch,  Freiburg  1903);  Kennedy,  <Kidron' 
(Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  New  York  1899) ; 
Robinson,  'Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine' 
(New  York  18S7) ;  Tober.  'Die  Sitoahquclle 
und  der  Oelberg'  (Berlin  J8S-)  ;  Warren  and 
Conder,  'Jerusalem'  (London  1852)  ;  Wilson, 
'The  Holy  City'   (London  1888). 

KIEFFER,  kef'er,  Henry  Martyn,  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  audior :  b.  MifHinburg,  Pa., 
5  Oct  1845.  He  was  graduated  from  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1870,  and 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  there  in  1873. 
Enlisting  at  16  as  a  drummer  in  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment  he  served  three  years,  his  experiences 
in  that  capacity  appearing  in  his  popular  "Kec- 
ollections  of  a  Drummer  Boy'  (1883).  He 
was  pas  lor  of  a  German  Reformed  Church  at 
Norristown,  Pa.,  1873-84,  and  held  a  similar 
pastorale  at  Easton,  Pa.,  from  1884  to  1903.  He 
was  received  into  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  1904,  and  for  a  time  assistant  at 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension  at  Atlantic  Citv, 
N.  J.,  Iml  is  now  retired.  His  works  include 
'College  Chapel  Sermons'  (1891);  'First  Set- 
tlers of  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware'  (1905)  ;  'It 

to    Laugh'     (1907);     'The    Fnnny-Bone' 


the  'Reformed  Chtirch  Hymnal'   (1890). 

KIEFT,  keft,  WilUwn.  Dutch  administrator 
in  America:  b.  Holland,  about  1600:  d.  off  the 
Welsh  coast,  1647.  He  came  as  ihe  fifth  gov- 
ernor of  New  Nelherlands,  and  arrived  in  the 
colony  28  March  1638.  He  was  greedy,  choleric, 
and  tyrannous ;  began  his  admin  is  I  ration  by  con- 
centrating the  executive  power;  and  was  soon 


involved  in  troubles  with  the  Indians.    In  1640 

he  despatched  a  force  to  murder  the  Raritan 
tribe.  He  was  not  wholly  successful;  the  act 
was  avenged,  and  when  in  1643  he  arran^d  for 
the  destruction  of  the  River  tribe,  which  had 
sought  the  protection  of  the  colony  against  the 
Mohawks,  he  deemed  it  wise  to  obtain  sanction 
for  the  proceeding  through  the  signatures  of 
three  citizens.  A  desolating  war  ensued,  almost 
to  the  extinction  of  the  colony.  Public  senti- 
ment was  strong  against  him,  and  he  finally  con- 
ceded the  selection  of  a  "Council  of  Twelve,* 
who  stood  for  the  beginning  of  representative 
government  in  New  Netherlands,  but  practically 
were  figure-heads  quite  disregarded  Iw  the  gov- 
ernor. The  Puritans  at  the  east  and  toe  Swedes 
at  the  west  were  making  encroachments  upon 
Dutch  territory,  and  Kiefl  was  finally  recalled 
and  succeeded  by  Peter  Stuyvesanl,  On  16  Aug. 
1647  he  sailed  for  Holland  with  bis  enemy. 
Dominie  Bogardus,  who  had  denounced  his 
tyranny,  and  whose  services  he  had  revengefully 
disturbed  by  having  soldiers  make  noises  under 
the  meeting-house  windows.  The  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  Kieft,  Bo- 

Sardus,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  on  board  were 
rowaed.  Kieft  rebuilt  Fort  Amsterdam,  im- 
proved the  appearance  of  the  settlement,  and 
effected  several  administrative  reforms. 

KIEL,  kel,  Priedrich,  German  musical  com- 
poser :  b.  Puderbach,  1821 ;  d.  188S.  Alter  teach- 
ing music  and  the  ordinary  branches  in  a  pub- 
lic school  and  studying  music  between  times,  he 
attained  a  local  reputation  as  a  musician  which 
finally  enabled  him  to  become  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  of  Prince  Karl  yon  Wittgenstein, 
where  he  made  very  rapid  progress  in  manv 
brandies  of  music.  He  followed  this  up  with 
further  studies  at  Coburg  and  Berlin  from 
1842  to  1844.  In  the  latter  city  he  became,  26 
vears  later,  professor  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  a  position  he  retained  until  his  death. 
He  composed  religious  music,  a  'Requiem,' 
which  is  still  popular,  and  numerous  pieces  for 
voice,  iiiStruments  and  orchestra.  As  a  teacher 
of  music  he  had  considera.blc  influence  on  the 

Supils  of  his  day  who  centred  in  Berlin ;  and 
e  was  counted  one  of  the  best  musical  in- 
structors in  that  city. 

KIEL,  Prussia,  tovm  and  chief  naval  port 
of  Germany  in  the  Baltic.  It  is  situated  in 
Holstein  on  a  deep  boy  with  finely  wooded 
banlu.  70  miles  by  rail  north  from  Hamburg. 
It  was  formerly  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Schkawig  and  Holstein  states,  and  the  scat  of 
a  superior  appeal  court  for  the  duchies.  The 
church  of  Saint  Nidiolas  founded  in  1240,  and 
restored  1877-84  is  the  most  noteworthy 
ecclesiastical  building.  The  university,  founded 
in  1665,  has  an  attendance  of  some  2,000  stu- 
dents, is  famed  for  lis  medical  school,  and  con- 
tains a  library  of  over  320,000  volumes.  There 
is  a  museum  of  national  antiquities,  and  a 
zoological  institute.  Kiel  is  admirably  situated 
for  trade  as  well  as  for  defense,  the  whole  bav 
on  which  it  stands  forming  a  safe  roadstead, 
and  the  town  being  provided  with  spacious 
quays.  The  celebrated  Kieler  Sprotte  (smoked 
sprat)  is  caught  in  the  bay  and  prepared  here. 
Su^r,  soap  and  machinery  are  manufactured ; 
and  there  are  woolen  factories,  tanning  and 
tobacco  works.  It  is  as  a  naval  dod^rd  and 
arsenal,    however,    that    Kiel    is   most    widely 
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known.  The  gteat  imperial  docks  are  oo  the 
easi  side  facing  the  city,  contain  buins  capaUe 
of  acconunodaung  the  largest  warships  a^oat, 
and  form  the  focai  point  of  the  great  shipbuild- 
ing establishments,  as  well  as  of  other  important 
industries,  dependent  on  a  naval  station  of  Ac 
first  class.    It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  largest 


Ship  Canal  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  joins 
Kid  Bay  at  Holtenao,  somewtiat  north  of  Kiel 
proper.  Kiel  became  in  I2S4  one  of  the  dtiet 
of  the  Hanseaiic  League;  in  1773  it  became  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark;  and  in  1S66 
It  passed,  with  the  rest  of  Schleswig-Holstcin, 
into  the  possession  of  Prussia.  In  1814  the 
Peace  of  Kiel  was  concluded,  under  which  Nor- 
way was  ceded  to  Sweden.  During  the  Four 
Years  World  War  Kiel  was  the  hea^uarters  of 
the  German  Imperial  fleet  from  whirfi  it  issued 
to  defeat  in  the  naval  battle  of  Jutland  in  May 
1916  and  to  surrender  in  November  1918.  See 
Wax,  Eubopean.  The  population  has  shown 
rapid  expansion;  in  1840  it  was  43,594;  in  1910, 
211,627. 

KIBL  CANAL,  a  canal  coanectins  Hole- 
nau,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  witlh  Brunsbiittel|  on  the 
the  Elbe  River.  It  is  also  frequently  known  as 
the  "Nonh  Sea  atid  Bahic  Canal*  and  as  the 
'Kaiser-Wilbelm  Canal."  This  has  become  one 
t>f  the  finest  shipways  in  the  world  and  as  such 
it  played  an  important  part  in  the  European 
War  (1914^18),  owing  to  the  fact  that  dbe 
greater  part  of  the  German  fleet  was  sheltered 
there.  The  canal,  whidi  is  60  miles  long,  is  36 
feet  deep,  140  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  360  at 
the  top  with  locks  1,140  leet  long,  148  feet  wide 
and  46  feet  deep,  being  thus  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  greatest  war  vessel  afloat.  By 
the  Kiel  Canal  the  journey  by  sea  from  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  North  Sea  is  shortened  200  miles. 
Originally  the  Kiel  Canal  was  oolv  28  feet  deep 
and  had  a  bottom  width  of  185  feet;  but  this 
narrow  restriction  was  removed  in  order  to 
make  the  canal  more  effective,  more  especially 
for  war  purposes.    Sec  Ship  Canals- 

KIELCE,  l^fl'tse,  a  government  and  capi- 
tal of  the  same  name  in  Russian  Poland.  It  is 
the  smaUest  of  the  Russian-Polish  governments, 
containing  as  it  does  only  3,897  square  miles. 
Lying  in  the  southwest  it  runs  into  the  Carpa- 
thians and  into  the  mineral  regions  which  furnish 
it  with  coal,  iron,  line,  sulphur  and  other  metals 
which  have  been  only  partially  developed.  It 
has  also  valuable  deposits  of  marble  and  build- 
ing stone,  considerable  of  which  are  still  anex- 
ploitcd  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  too  far 
from  die  market,  or  the  transportation  facilities 
are  too  poor.  The  Vistula  forms  the  boundary 
line  between  Kielce  and  Galicia.  Kielce,  the 
capital  city,  situated  in  the  mountains,  over  a 
hundred  miles  from  Warsaw,  was  once  noted 
as  a  copper-producing  centre ;  but  these  mines 
are  not  being  wodced  to  any  great  extent  at 
present,  though  attempts  have  been  made  dur- 
ine  the  present  century  to  reopen  some  of  them. 
Tne  chief  industry  of  the  government  is  agri* 
culture,  which  emSraccs  the  ordinary  cereals  of 
Europe,  beet-roof,  mulberries  and  vegetables. 
Among  ihe  manufacturing  activities  are  the 
making  of  paper,  spirituous  liquors,  cotton 
goods,  leather^  glass,  sugar,  brick  and  ma- 
cbiner>-  of  various  kinds;  wlule  the  capital  city 


spedalizes  in  brick,  paint,  sugar  and  articles 
made  from  hemp.  Population  of  the  govern- 
ment over  800,000,  v;hile  that  of  the  city  is 
about  30,000,  most  of  whom  are  Poles,  with 
about  from  IS  to  20  per  cent  Jews. 

KIBLHORN,  kel'horn,  Lorenx  Fnuu, 
German  Sanskrit  scholar  and  writer:  b.  Osna- 
bruck,  1840.  Educated  at  Gottingen,  Breslau, 
Berlin,  London  and  Oxford,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  at  the  Deccan  College  at 
Poona  (1866-81)  and  Gottingen  in  1882.  He 
gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to. the  Sanskrit 
texts  and  published  several  of  them  with  notes 
and  translations;  and  he  founded  (with 
Buhler)  the  Bombay  Saiuknt  Series  in  1866. 
He  wrote  an  exhaustive  Sanskrit  grammar 
which  has  gone  through  several  editions  and 
is  extensively  used  in  European  collies  where 
Sanskrit  is  taught.  Among  his  interesting 
works  are  'Report  on  the  Search  of  Sanskrit 
Manuscripts'  and  his  contributions  to  Indian 
Antiqiutry  and  Epigraphta  Indiea.  As  editor 
of  Grundnss  der  indo-arischen  Philolo^ie,  he 
£d  much  for  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  things 
Indian. 

KIBLLAND,  kyel'l^nd,  Alexander  Lange, 
Norwegian  novelist  and  dramatist:  b.  Slavan- 
ger,  1849 ;  d.  1906.  He  came  of  a  family  occupy- 
ing a  high  social  position,  and  be  received  an 
excellent  education  which  he  completed  at  the 
University  of  Christiania  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  law.  On  leaving  school  he  drifted  into 
business  instead  of  following  his  profession 
and  became  the  successful  manager  of  a  large 
brick  and  tile  concern.  He  continued  hi«  siudy 
of  French  literature  and  his  reading  was  wide 
and  varied.  In  imitation  of  Daudet,  whom  he 
ereally  admired,  he  published  'Novelettes* 
(18791.  which  he  followed  with  'New  Novel- 
ettes' (1880)  ;  'Garman  and  Worse'  (1880) ; 
'Laboring  People'  (1881).  These  were  fol- 
lowed b^  other  novels  in  which  he  appears  to 
be  worlung  under  varying  interests  and  influ- 
ences, for  the  most  part  French,  among  them 
'Skipper  Worse'  (1882);  'Poison'  (1883); 
'Foriune'  (1884):  . 'Snow>  (1886);  'Saint 
Hans'  Festival'  (1887)  ;  'Jacob*  (1891)  :  'Pro- 
fessor Loodhal'  (1904).  Among  hjs  dramatic 
works,  which  are  all  comedies,  are  'Homeward 
Bound'  (1878);  'Three  Pairs'  (18S6)  ;  'Betty's 
Guardian*  (1887);  'Professors*  (1888).  Kiel- 
land  has  dealt  with  many  social  questions  and 
problems  in  his  various  published  works,  which 
are,  from  this  point  of  view,  of  conuderable 
interest  and  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
literature  of  Norway.  He  iittacks  conventional 
religion  and. the  corruptions  of  the  masses  and 
the  classes  alike;  and  he  has  laid  a  ruthless 
hand  upon  many  of  ihe  smug  customs  and  foi- 
bles of  the  age.  Naturally,  owing  to  his  manner 
of  working  and  his  didactic  aims,  his  novels  are 
better  than  his  plays. 

KIELMANSEGG,  kcl-m^n'seg,  (CoUMT) 
Erich  von,  Austrian  statesman:  b.  Hanover, 
1847.  Oo  graduation  from  the  university  in 
1870  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Austrian 
government  and  passed  through  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  various  administrative  posts  in  the  prov- 
inces and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (1886- 
89),  becoming  finally  governor  of  Lower 
Austria  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  <1885) 
and  later  Prime   Minister  over  a   ietapowy 
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cabinet.  In  his  official  capacity  he  showed  him- 
self a  man  of  action,  intelligence  and  desire  to 
better  the  conditions  of  an  airs  as  he  found 
them.  He  extended  the  confines  and  increased 
the  size  and  importance  of  Vienna  by  taking 
into  the  city  limits  the  suburban  towns  ana 
villages;  and  he  passed  sanitary  laws  and  other 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  capital  and  for 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

K'lEN-LUNG,  ke-en-loonK;,  emperor  of 
China:  b.  1710;  d.  Peking.  7  Feb.  1799.  He 
succeeded  his  father,  Vung-Cbing,  in  1735.  He 
favored  the  Oiristian  rcUgion  in  private,  but  in 
1753  interdicted  its  exercise  by  a  formal  order; 
xnd  the  missionaries  were,  in  consequence, 
obliged  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  although 
several  of  them  were  in  the  emperor's  service, 
and  treated  with  great  respect  as  men  of  science 
and  learning.  On  the  suiipression  of  the  Jesuits 
in  1774  China  was  less  visited  by  scientihc  per- 
sons than  formerly,  which  induced  K'ien-Lung 
to  send  to  Canton  and  invite  artists  and  learned 
oten  of  all  the  European  nations,  and  particu- 
larly astronomers.  Resolvii^  to  immortalize  the 
remembrance  of  his  victories  by  the  graver,  he 
enp^ed  French  artists  to  copy 
paintings  in  which  they  were  v 
Louis  XV  had  them  engraved 
own  expense.  The  larger  Chinese  collection  on 
agriculture  contains  several  poems  of  this  mon- 
arch on  rural  occupations  and  incidents ;  and 
he  established  a  library  of  600,000  volumes,  con- 
taining copies  of  all  the  most  interesting  works 
in  Oiina.    In  1795  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 

klENZL,  ken'in,  Wilhelm,  Austrian  mu- 
sician ;  b.  Waizenkirchen,  1857.  Studying  music 
in  all  its  branches  under  several  lamous 
teachers  and  professors  in  Prague,  Gratz  and 
Munich,  be  -went  through  Europe  on  a  concert 
tour  (1881-82)  -.  and  on  his  return  he  became 
head  kapellmeister  in  Amsterdam  of  the  Ger- 
man Opera  Company,  and  he  held  similar  posi- 
tions in  Hamburg,  Munich  and  Gratz.  He  wrote 
good  operas,  a  variety  of  concert  and  other 
music,  and  several  books.  Among  his  operas 
are  <Urvasi>  (1886);  'Heilmar  der  Narr' 
(1892)  ;  <Der  Evan;relimann'  (1835)  and  'Don 
Quixote'  (1898).  Among  his  other  v.-orks  are 
'Die  Musikalische  Deklamation*  (Leipzig 
1880)  and  'Miscelien'  (Leipzig  1885).  He  has 
edited  several  important  and  interesting  musical 
works  and  has  contributed  extensively  to  the 
musical  periodicals  of  Germany. 

KIEPERT,  ke'part,  HeJnrich,  German 
writer,  geographer  and  cartographer :  b.  Berlin, 
1818;  d,  1899,  His  life  was  spent  in  the  interest 
of  geography  and  map-making  in  all  their 
branches ;  and  in  this  connection  he  did  exten- 
sive traveling  and  exploration  and  thus  ad- 
vanced the  science  of  accurate  map-making  very 
materially.  He  early  began  his  exploration 
work  with  Asia  Minor  (1841-42J.  This  was 
followed  by  the  publication  of  his  'Atlas  von 
Hellas,>  which  was  begun  in  1841  but  not 
finished  until  1644.  This  made  his  name  well 
known  in  his  particular  field.  He  published 
several  other  maps  of  Asia  or  parts  thereof, 
among  the  most  notable  being  his  'Karte  von 
Faeinasien>  {1843-45).  In  the  meantime  he 
continued  his  explorations  of  western  Asia 
with  happy  results  for  his  carto^aphy  which 
also  included  maps  and  descriptions  of  arch- 


xological  subjects.  All  this  labor,  intelligently 
planned  and  carried  out,  gained  for  him  a 
national  reputation  and  secured  his  appoint- 
ment as  director  of  the  Geographical  Institute 
of  Weimar  (1845'52),  and  professor  in  the 
University  of  Berhn  (1859-99).  Among  his 
published  works  other  than  maps  are  'Lehrbudi 
der  alten  Geographie'  (1878):  'Travels  in 
Asia  Minor'  (1842-90);  'Historisch-Geog- 
raphische  Erlaulerung  der  Kriege  iwischen  dem 
ost-romischen  Reich  e  und  den  persischen 
Konigen  der  Sassaniden-Dynastie.' 

KIERKEGAARD,  kir^ci-gird',  SBren 
Abye,  Danish  writer  and  philosopher:  b.  Co- 
penhagen, 1813;  d.  1855.  He  was  educated  at 
Copenhagen  and  in  Germany;  and,  on  his 
return  to  his  native  city  in  1842,  he  settled 
down  to  the  life  of  a  student  and  literary  man. 
Constant  ill  health  made  him  morbid  and  in- 
clined him  to  live  by  himself.  In  this  way  he 
estranged  himself  from  the  world  and  retarded 
the  acknowledgment  due  him  on  account  of  his 
genius  and  originality.  He  wrote  a  great  deal 
on  theological  subjects,  upholding  the  genius 
and  mission  of  (Christianity  but  not  always 
maintaining  the  attitude  of  the  orthodox  sects. 
His  brilliancy  of  style,  profoimdness  of  thouf^t 
sad  ability  of  argument  and  presentation  of 
ideas  gained  for  him  a  lai^e  and  influential 
frJIowing  and  enabled  him  to  widely  influence 
thought  not  only  in  his.  own  country  but 
throughout  Protestant  Europe.  He  wrote  imder 
various  pseudonyms,  which  were  often  con- 
venient for  the  hiding  of  his  identity  when  be 
did  not  care  to  reveal  it  for  the  time  being  at 
least  Among  his  published  works  of  most 
interest  are  fEither,  or>  (Enten-Eller  1843); 
'Stages  of  Life'  ('Stadier  paa  Livets  Vei' 
1845)  ;  <On  Christian  Training'  (18S0).  Con- 
sult Barthold,  'Die  Bedeutung  der  asthetischen 
Schriften  Soren  Kierkegaards'  (Halle.  1W9)  ; 
Brandes,  'Soren  Kierkegaards*  (Copenhagen 
1877). 

KIBRSY,  kyir'si'.  Edict  of,  a  capitulary 
of  Giarles  the  Bald,  supposed,  without  any  real 
reason,  to  have  originated  the  feudal  system. 
The  measure  was  intended  by  the  sovereign  to 
be  merely  temporary.  It  was  issued  in  877  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  king  dniing  his 
expedition  into  Italy.  While  it  recoeniied  as 
hereditary  the  fiefs  of  the  vassals  taUng  part 
in  the  expedition  as  supporters  of  Charles,  it 
also  maintained  the  ri^t  of  the  sovereipi  to 
dispose  of  vacant  fiefs,  two  important  proviMons 
which  became,  later  on,  striking  features  of  the 
feudal  system.  This  act  may  have  hel|>ed  to 
develop  the  system  but  the  germs  from  wfaidi 
it  sprang  had  long  been  in  enstence;  and  the 
growth  of  society,  even  before  this  date,  had 
been  toward  a  concentration  of  power  whidi 
could  only  be  attained  through  some  combina- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  feudal  system. 
Consult  any  good  history  of  the  period  and 
also  'Monumenta  (letmantx  Histonca,  Leges' 
(Vol,  I). 

KIESEWBTTBR,  ke'zC-vet'Er.  Raphael 
Georg,  Austrian  writer  on  musical  subjects:  b. 
Holteschau,  Moravia,  1783;  d.  Baden  (near 
Vienna),  1850.  After  having  been  for  a  time 
employed  in  Ihe  offices  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
he  traveled  extensively  before  finally  settling 
down  in  Vienna  to  continue  his  historical  _re- 
searches  to  make  a  collectioiv,of  old  musical 
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5  superior  to  any  other  in  the  ci^, 
nte.  Among  his  published  works,  in 
□  numerous  articles  on  ancient  musical 
ts,  on  which  subjects  he  was  an  excel- 
lent authority,  are  'Gescbichte  der  eHropaisch- 
abenl&ndischen  oder  Unserer  heutiKen  Musik' 
(Leipzie  1834  and  1846)  ;  'Guido  von  Arezzo ; 
scinLeben  und  Wirken'  (Leipzig  1840};  <Die 
Musik  der  Araber  Originalquellen'  (Leipzig 
1842). 

KIBV,  ke'yii,  a  city  in  Little  Russia,  capial 
of  the  government  of  the  same  name.  It  has 
long  been  a  fortified  place  but  the  fortifications 
are  now  of  Uttle  or  no  use  against  modern 
artillery.  The  city,  which  lies  amidst  hills,  is 
on  the  Dnieper  which  amiually  overflows  the 
lower  parts  of  the  place.  Kiev  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  minglit^  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  of  ancient  feudal  and  modem  progres- 
sive Russia.  The  main  part  of  the  city,  which 
consists  of  the  low-lying  sections  and  numerous 
suburbs  which  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
taken  into  the  incorporated  part  of  the  town, 
are  overlooked  by  tue  castle-crowned  heights 
with  their  walls  and  andent  fortifications, 
which  still  preserve  an  air  of  the  past.  Kiev 
may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  parts  or 
sections.  Old  Kiev,  the  upper  town  and  the 
lower  town.  The  fortifiea  part  is  known  as 
Ptschersk,  and  the  business  part  as  Podol. 
Kiev  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Russia  and 
it  figures  in  its  history  for  many  centuries  so 
prominently  that  it  is  known  in  Russia  as  'the 
mother  of  cities-"  It  was  already  a  town  in 
the  5th  century;  and  during  the  following 
four  centuries  it  continued  io  grow  in  import- 
ance and  wealth  until  it  finally^  became  the 
capital  and  chitt  city  of  a  principality  of  the 
same  name.  This  principalitv  6gures  in  nearlv 
every  war  in  which  Little  Russia  was  interested, 
and  for  centuries  the  histot^  of  I  ussia  may 
be  said  to  have  been  nothing  else  but  one 
almost  continuous  war  carried  on  by  the  am- 
bitious princes  of  the. various  independent  or 
semi -independent  sections  of  what  is  now  mod- 
em Russia.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  first  principalities  in  Russia  to  adopt 
Christianity,  This  brourfit  it  into  close  con- 
nection with  Rome  and  Western  civilization  and 
led  it  10  adopt  more  of  Western  ways  than  the 
other  political  factions  of  Russia.  Under  the 
famous  Vladimir  I  in  the  10th  century  it  became 
Christian  in  a  characteristic  Russian  way.  The 
prince  had  become  convinced  that  connection 
with  Rome  would  be  very  much  to  his  advan- 
tage; and  he  decided  to  become  a  Christian. 
But  he  would  not  beg  for  baptism.  He  would 
get  it  the  Russian  way.  He  wonld  conquer  it 
by  force  of  arms.  So  he  set  out  with  a  large 
force  against  the  Byzantine  Empire,  forced  the 
Elmperor  Basil  to  give  him  his  sister  Anna  in 
marriage  and  scared  the  Pope  into  baptizing 
him.  On  his  return  to  Kiev  he  sent  forth  a 
proclamation  that  all  who  did  not  come  to  the 
river  to  be  baptized  shoitld  be  looked  upon  as 
rebels.  The  people  came  together  to  the  Dnie- 
per, bringing  their  idols  with  them,  as  they  had 
been  ordered  to  do ;  and  they  were  there  bap- 
tized and  their  idols  broken  into  pieces  Iw  order 
of  Vladimir,  who  is  said  to  have  himself 
helped  in  the  destruction.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  work  in  his  capital,  Vladimir  sent  word  to 
all  the  villages,  cities  and  districts  of  his  king- 


dom that  the  inhabitants,  without  exception, 
should  follow  the  example  of  Kiev  and  be- 
come CSiristians.  Riots  broke  out  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  but  Vladimir  carried 
through  his  plan  of  making  Kiev  Christian,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  thouf^  for  many  years 
afterward  the  peasants  continued  to  worship 
their  andent  gods  in  the  depths  of  the  forest 
and  to  be  married,  baptized  and  blessed  by  the 
ancient  heathen  rites.  (See  Vlawmjr).  From 
the  time  of  Vladimir  Kiev  continued  to  grow 
and  prosper  and  to  attract  ^eat  attention  as 
the  religious  centre  of  Russia  and  its  richest 
and  most  famous  city.  Accumulating  great 
wealth  and  containing  famous  palaces  and  pri- 
vate edifices,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  ihe 
conquering  Mongols  of  the  13th  century,  who 
descendecl  upon  it  as  they  did  upon  other 
wealthy  centres  of  Russia.  The  struggle  was 
long  and  bitter;  but  finally)  the  wealth,  power 
and  glory  of  Kiev  passed  away  temporarily  be- 
fore the  ravages  of  the  Mongol  hordes. 

In  1320.  however,  Kiev,  coming  under  the 
rule  of  Liinuania,  became  a  place  of  some  con- 
siderable imyottance  and  retrieved  a  part  of 
its  past  prestige  and  gJory  as  a  commercial  and 
industrial  city  and  the  religious  centre  of  west- 
ern Russia.  When  Lithuania  became  a  part  of 
Poland  in  1569  Kiev  formed  still  a  part  of 
Lithuanian  territory.  It  remained  united  with 
Poland  until  1668  when  it  became  Russian  ter- 
ritory. Peter  the  (}reat,  remembering  its  past 
glorious  history,  paid  considerable  attention  to 
Kiev,  restored  its  fortifications  and  made  it 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Russia  in  his 
day.  Naturally,  with  so  much  interesting  and 
momentous  histot^,  Kiev  has  many  relics  of  her 
past  greatness  in  the  shape  of  buildings. 
Among  these  are  numerous  diurches  dating  to 
the  lime  when  she  was  the  "city  of  churches.* 
Of  these  ecclesiastical  remains  the  monastery 
of  Caves  (Pelcherskaya  Lavre)  is  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy,  forming  as  it  does  in  itself 
a  walled  town  dedicated  to  monastic  Ufe,  with 
its  schouls  and  inns  for  the  entertainment  of 
pilgrims  and  its  many  rows  of  cells  and  numer- 
ous streets,  all  overlooking  the  Dnieper  and 
surrounding  the  great  central  church  of  the 
monastery,  one  of  the  richest  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices in  Russia  and  the  tomb  of  many  persons 
of  note,  ecclesiastical  and  no n -ecclesiastical, 
among  them  the  remains  of  various  saints. 
These  too  are  found  in  the  cave-like  cells  of 
the  monks.  All  this  makes  Kiev  one  of  the 
places  most  frequented  in  Russia  by  pilgrims 
who  make  journeys  to  it  from  all  over  the 
country  wherever  the  Greek  Church  has  ad- 
herents. Among  the  other  noteworthy  ecclea- 
astical  edifices  of  Kiev  are  the  monastery  and 
church  of  Saint  Vladimir,  the  cathedral  of 
Saint  Sophia,  the  church  of  the  Three  Saints 
and  that  of  Saint  Cyril,  the  cathedral  of  Saint 
Andrew,  the  new  cathedral  of  Saint  Vladimir, 
the  Imperial  Palace,  the  University  of  Saint 
Vladimir  and  the  city  hall.  The  universi^, 
which  has  been  steadily  growing  in  importance 
and  usefulness,  has  3  library  of  over  200,0(X> 
books  and  full  arts  and  other  departments  usu- 
ally found  in  such  an  institution.  Kiev,  which 
is  a  cil^  of  over  300,000,  is  a  place  of  consid- 
erable mdustrial  and  commercial  importance, 
its  activities  finding  vent  in  the  sugar  beet 
trade,  grain,  live  stock,  timber,  fruits,  chemi-    . 
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o^  machinery,  hardware,  paper,  tobacco, 
sugar  and  extensive  shipping,  comprising  ex- 
ports and  imports.  The  city  was  the  scene  of 
massacres  of  Jews  in  1905,  in  which  the  offi- 
cials were  accused  of  taking  part  in  a  clait' 
destine  manner.  For  an  account  of  the  part 
played  by  Kiev  in  the  many  wars  and  other 
struggles  of  Russia  consult  any  good  history  of 
the  country. 

KIFTI  (iBN  AL-KiFii,  ib'n  ai  Wf'te),  Ara- 
bian historian  and  vizier :  b.  Kift,  Upper 
Egypt,  11?2;  d.  1248.  Born  of  one  of  the  best 
fatnihes  in  the  country  he  was  well  educated  at 
Kift  and  Cairo.  His  father  holding  a  position 
under  the  Sultan  in  Jerusalem,  whidi  bad  lately 
been  conquered  by  Saladin  0187).  Al-Kifli 
went  to  that  city,  where  he  became  interested 
in  studying  the  Ute  o{  the  people  and  the  result 
of  the  conquest  of  the  country  on  the  inhabit- 
atits.  These  historical  studies  he  was  destined 
to  continue  all  his  hfe.  In  12U2  he  was  made 
vizier  by  the  Sultan,  a  position  he  held  until 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1216.  But  he  was 
soon  again  called  to  the  highest  ofhce  in  the 
land  under  the  Sultan  (1219-31)  and  again  tor 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  (1236-48).  His  ad- 
ministration was  notable  in  the  history  of  Ara- 
bian viziers.  He  not  only  attended  strictly  to 
State  affairs  and  succeeded  in  helping;  Rrcatly 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  but 
he  encouraged  literature  and  art  and  learninK 
of  every  kind;  and  he  set  the  example  himselt 
by  undertaking  extensive  research  work  and 
writing  histories.  His  work  in  this  latter  field 
was  very  extensive  and  highly  esteemed  in  his 
day;  but  only  one  of  his  histories  has,  sur- 
vived lo  our  day,  the  others  having  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  Mongol  invasion  of  1260, 
only  12  years  after  his  death.  His  one  sur- 
viving work  is  known  as  'Information  of  the 
Wise  Men  Regarding  the  History  of  the  Sci- 
entists' (Kiiib  Ikhtiir  al'Ulama  bikhbSr  al- 
Hukama),  and  has  come  down  to  us  only  in 
part  and  that  simply  in  extensive  extracts  made 
m  another  work  in  1249.  It  treated  of  Mo- 
hammedan, Syriac  and  Greek  philosophers  and 
sdentists.  Consult  Muller,  A.,  'Ueber  das 
sogenannte  ta'rikh  al-hukami  des  Ibn  el  Qifti' 
(Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  International  Con- 
gress of  Orientalists.  Vol.  I.  Leyden  1891). 

KIKUYU.  ke-koo'yoo.  a  part  of  the  south 
of  the  British  East  African  Protectorate,  situ- 
ated upon  the  equator.  It  is  principally  noted 
for  the  controversy  in  the  Anglican  Church 
there,  between  the  extreme  High  Church  and 
the  Low  Church,  the  accusation  being  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  that  the  bishop  of  Ugand^ 
Dr.  Willis,  and  the  bishop  of  Mombasa  had 
admitted  to  communion  persons  not  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  On  this  charge 
Dr.  Weston,  bishop  of  Zanzibar  demanded  the 
impeachment  of  the  offenders.  The  matter  was 
finally  brought  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  appointed  a  council  to  decide  the  question 
at  issue. 

KILAUEA,  ka-!ow-a'a,  an  active  volcano  in 
Hawaii,  It  has  an  oval  crater,  nine  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, with  a  lake  of  red  and  boiling  lavn 
at  the  bottom  over  1,000  feet  below  the  crater'^ 
mouth.  The  volcano  lies  10  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  30  miles  from  Hilo.  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Mauna  Loa.  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.    Kilauea 


crater  fonns  a  great  cavity  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  3  tttUtt  long,  2  miles  wide  and  800 
feet  deep.  At  the  southwestern  end  is  a  small 
take  of  boiling  lava  called  Halemanman,  or 
House  of  Everlasting  Fire.  Great .  eruptions 
occurred  here  iu  1789,  1823,  1832.  1840  and  186S. 


ington,  Ohio.  9  April  18S0.  He  was  succes- 
sively employed  as  an  apprentice,  cleric,  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer,  and  having  secured  a 
competence,  preaeirted  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episct^ial  Churcl^ 
and  was  ordained  about  1800.  In  1801-02  he  or- 
ganized the  Scioto  Company,  under  whose  auf- 
fiices  a  colony  of  about  100  persona,  under  the 
ead  of  Kilboume,  was  in  1803  established  in 
what  is  now  the  township  of  Worthington, 
Ohio.  Having  organized  here  the  Episcopal 
parish  of  Saint  John's,  as  well  as  others  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  procured  the  establishment 
of  a  western  diocese  by  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Protestant  episcopal  Church,  he  retired 
irom  the  ministry  in  1604.  and  was  soon  after 
appointed  a  civil  magistrate,  an  officer  of  fron- 
tier militia,  and  Surveyor  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  public  lands.  In  1812  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  settle  the  boundary  between 
the  public  lands  and  the  great  Virginia  reser- 
vation, and  also  commissioned  as  a  colonel  in 
the  frontier  regiment;  and  in  t^e  succeeding 
year  he  entered  Congress,  of  which  he  re- 
mained a  member  until  181/.  He  was  the  first 
to  propose  donations  of  lands  to  actual  settlers 
in  the  northwest  territory  and  afterward  served 
for  some  years  in  the  Ohio  legislature. 

KILDARE,  kQ'dar,  parish,  county  and  town 
of  the  same  name  m  Ireland.  The  town, 
which  is  25  miles  southwest  of  Dublin,  dates 
hack  to  the  Sth  century  when  the  present  site 
was  the  seat  of  a  monastery  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Saint  Bridget,  daughter  of  an  Irish 
king  or  chief,  as  the  legend  or  story  is  vari- 
ously stated.  Bridget  tater  became  a  nun,  re- 
ceiving the  veil  at  the  hands  of  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Saint  Patrick  himself,  according 
to  the  church  legend  which  bears  marks  ot 
authenticity.  The  famous  monastery  and  the 
town  itself  are  both  in  a  somewhat  decayed 
condition  but  they  are  still  interesUnE  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  legends,  stories  and  histori- 
cal associations  which  cluster  around  them. 
Among  the  historical  buildings  of  the  town 
are  the  Round  Tower,  over  100  feel  in  height, 
on  the  top  of  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
site  of  the  town ;  the  convent  of  Saint  Frands 
with  its  abbey  and  the  abbey  of  the  Carmelites. 
A  very  interesting  relic  of  the  past  is  the 
•Fire-house."  a  part  of  the  chapel  of  Saint 
Bridget,  in  which  there  was  maintained,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  perpetual  fire  for  centuries, 
probably  a  remembrance  of  the  pre-Qiristian 
fire  worship  of  the  Irish  people.    Pop.  3.000. 

KILDSER.    See  KnjjKEa. 

KILGO.  John  Charles,  American  ecde- 
siast  and  educator?  b.  Laurens,  S.  C,  22  July 
1861.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South  in  1882,  continuing  his 
college  studies  afterward  so  that  he  was  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Wofford 
College  10  years  later.  He  became  agent  for 
Wafford  College   (1889-94)   and  professor  of 
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philosophy  there  during  the  same  period,  and 
far  the  following  six  years  he  was  president  of 
Trinity  Gtllege,  Durham,  S.  C.  This  position 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
bishop  (1910).  He  has  been  a  member  .of 
various  conferences  and  has  held  other  im- 
portant   offices    in    church    and    educational 


b.  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  10  July  1762;  d.  Not- 
tingham, 20  Dec  1798.  He  profEssed  conver- 
sion at  18,  became  a  preacher  in  1783  and  two 
years  later  was  enrolled  hy  W«sley  as  a  regu- 
lar itinerant.  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
complete  separation  from  the  Established 
Church,  a  step  to  which  Wesley  had  always 
been  opposed.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  this 
subject  came  under  discussion.  He  at  once 
urged  separation  and  sought  moreover  for  the 
distribution  of  administrative  power  between 
the  ministry  and  the  lay  members.  For  several 
offensive  passages  in  his  'Progress  of  Liberty' 
(1795),  the  pamrfilet  in  which  these  views 
were  expounded  he  was  tried  M  a  conference 
held  in  1796  and  expelled  from  the  denomina- 
tion, upon  which  he  immediately  organised  the 
'New  Connection  Methodists  or  Kilhamites." 

KILIAN,  aa'yin,  or  KULN,  Saint  the 
apostle  of  Franconia.  He  was  of  adbh  Scot- 
tish extraction  and  had  etitered  a  monastei^ 
in  Ireland,  when  hearing  of  the  spiritual  desti- 
tution of  (jcrman  Franconia  he  asked  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Pope  a  commission  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  German,  idolaters,  and  with 
Colman,  his  priest,  and  Totiian,  his  deacon,  was 
insinimental  in  converting  great  numbers  at 
Wiirzburg,    and  among   th«n    Duke    Gosbert. 


promised  to  put  her  away,  and  hearing  this, 
.(^ilana  caused  the  three  missionaries  to  be 
secretly  assassinated  (690)  without  her  hus- 
band's knowledge.  ICilian  is  honored  as  the 
first  bishop  of  Wtiriburg,  and  fais  festival  is 
S  July. 

KILIMANJARO,  kTI-^-man-ia'rS  (the 
Greait  Mountain),  a  double-peaked,  snow-clad 
moimtain  of  Africa,  in  German  East  Africa, 
about  1(X)  miles  inland  from  the  port  of  Ma 


KILKENNY,  an  island  capital  and  county 
of  the  same  name  in  Ireland,  It  is  probable 
that  the  county  received  its  name  from  the 
town  since  the  word  means  the  church  of 
Saint  Kenn^  (Canice),  The  town,  which  ii 
itself  a  civic  county,  is  situated  on  the  Nore 
some  70  miles  soutli  by  southwest  of  t>ub1in, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  rait.  It  dates 
back  to  the  12th  century,  and  like  many  other 
towns  in  Ireland  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Girisrian  church  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town ;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  There  was  a  village  established 
then  previous  to  the  founding  of  the  church. 
In  fact  the  Anglican  cathedral  of  Saint  Canice 
dates  back  to  1052.  From  the  time  of  the 
first  Fjiglish  invasion  Kilkenny  was  the  centre 
of  strong  British  power,  and  consequently  its 
relics  are  largely  non-Catholic.  The  Catholic 
Disabilities  Act  and  the  efforts  made  to  destroy 


all  Catholic  education  in  the  countv  also  helped 
to  place  the  interesting  buildings  of  the  town 
in  the  hands  of  the  Anglicans,  Kilkenny  has 
at  least  two  famous  schools,  and  at  one  of 
these,  the  College  of  Kilkenny,  many  not<Q>Ic 
men  have  been  educated,  among  tbein  Berke- 
ley, Congreve  and  Swift.  The  oldest  Roman 
Catholic  college  of  the  town  is  known  as  Saint 
Kyran's,  but  it  dates  back  only  to  the  time  of 
the  comparatively  recent  liberality  which  per- 
mitted the  establishment  of  Catholic  colleges 
and  schools  in  Ireland.  The  town  which  has  a 
population  of  over  10,000  is  of  considerable 
commercial  and  industrial  importance.  It  is 
a  centre  of  extensive  manufactures  of  woolen, 
linen  cloths  and  blankets,  and  is  a  distributing 
centre  for  provisions  of  various  kinds.  A 
great  part  of  the  home  trade  in  this  latter 
industry  finds  its  outlet  through  Waterford, 
with  which  Kilkenny  is  connected  by  rail  and 
with  which  it  lias  water  communication.  The 
Kjlkentiy  people  have  the  reputation  of  being 
quarrelsome,  but  this  is  very  largely  unde- 
served, and  is  due  principally  to  Swift's  famous 
story  of  the  Kilketmy  cats  which  fought  until 
there  was  nothing  left  of  «ther  of  them  but 
the  tails,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  Kilkenny 
had  a  long  standine  dispute  over  boundaiy 
lines  with  her  neighbor  Irishtown.  This  dis- 
trict of  Ireland  was  also  noted  in  earlier  days, 
for  the  animosities  maintained  by  local  chief- 
tains for  one  another.  But  the  people  of  Kil- 
kenny are  to-day,  notwithstanding  this  historical 
reputation,  of  a  very  friendly  disposition.  Con- 
sult Donelan,  J,,  'The  Confederation  of  Kil- 
kenny' (Dublin  1906);  Healy,  'History  of 
Kilkenny>  (IGlkenny  1893);  Hogan,  'Kil- 
kenny'  (Kilkenny  188+). 

KILLARNBY,  capital  of  Souris  District, 
'  Manitoba,  Canada.  Situated  on  the  line  ot 
the  (Radian  Pacific  Railway  some  160  miles 
direct  west  of  Winnipeg,  it  is  (he  centre  ot  an 
agricukural  country  with  which  it  carries  on 
commercial  relations  somewhat  important  for 


Its 


sitated  the  erection  of  a  number  of  very  mod- 
ern grain  elevators.  The  town  also  does  a 
good  trade  in  flour  and  in  such  articles  as  are 
required  by  the  surrounding  farming  commu- 
nity. It  has  lumber  yards,  a  sash  and  door 
factory,  a  cement  plant  and  depots  for  the  sale 
of  agricultural  machinery.  Killamcy  is  grow- 
ing and  becoming  of  more  interest  and  im- 
portance.   Pop.  2,500. 

KILLARNBY.  ki-lar'nl,  market  town  in 
Ireland,  in  the  county  gf  Kerry,  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway.  In  summer. 
Killamey  is  thronged  with  visitors  to  the  lakes 
nnd  the  delightful  scenery  in  the  neighborhood. 
Fanty  articles  ot  wood,  particularly  of  arbutus, 
which  attains  to  great  perfection  in  the  environs, 
are  made  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  are  in 
great  demand  by  tourists.     Pop.  5,796. 

KILLARNBY,  Lakea  of,  three  connected 
bodies  of  water,  the  lowermost  of  whidh  is 
within  V/i  miles  of  the  town  ot  Killarney,  Ire- 
land. These  famous  lakes  are  situated  in  a 
basin  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains  ot  Kerry, 
some  of  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's 
edge  densely  clothed  with  trees  from  base  to 
summit.  In  the  lower  lake  (Lough  Leaue)  are 
a  number  of  finely  wooded  islands,  on  the 
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dpal  of  wfaidi  arc  Ae  remains  of  Ross  Castle. 
Between  the  lower  and  the  middle  lakes  is  the 
fine  ruin  of  Muckross  Abbey.  The  upper  lake 
is.  the  most  enchanting  of  the  three,  and  is 
Aickly  studded  with  islets. 

KILLDEER,  the  most  common  and  best- 
known  species  of  American  plover  (Mgialitis 
vocifera).  It  is  found  throughout  temperate 
North  America,  especially  in  ibe  western 
United  States,  breeding  northward  to  New- 
foundland and  in  winter  migrating  to  South  and 
Central  America.  It  is  9  or  10  inches  long 
and  the  sexes  are  similarly  colored  —  brown 
above  with  a  chestnut  tinge  on  the  rump; 
around  the  neck  a  white  ring  bounded  in  front 
by  a  complete,  and  behind  oy  an  incomplete, 
black  ring;  the  lower  parts  are  white  and  there 
is  a  while  stripe  through  the  eye;  the  wing- 
quills  and  tail  are  variegated  black  and  white. 
The  kJIldeer  is  distinctively  a  bird  of  the  in- 
terior, spreading  over  the  prairie  lands  and 
fields,  and  frequenting  the  seashore  chiefly  dur- 
ing the  winte;.  During  the  summer  it  is  usually 
found  in  pairs,  breeding  in  corn  and  hay  fields 
or  along  water- courses.  The  four  clay-colored, 
spotted,  pyriform  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  slight 
depression  in  the  ground.  Thou^  always  noisy 
birds,  the  cry  or  whistle  from  which  their  name 
is  derived  is  heard  in  its  perfection  when  the 
nest  is  approached,  and  the  frightened  hen  en- 
deavors by  various  devices  to  lead  tlie  intruder 
away.  Lilce  that  of  other  plovers,  the  food  is 
chiefly  insects.  In  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  the  killdeer  is  sought  by  gunners,  but 
much  less  so  than  related  migratory  species  of 
the  same  genus. 

KILLER,  a  kind  of  whale,  or  large  por- 
Dois&  also  called  orca  or  ^mpus,  of  the  family 
DelpkinitUe,  and  constituting  the  genus  Orcinus: 
It  reaches  a  length  of  about  25  feet.  The  head 
is  rounded  and  the  lower  jaw  is  a  little  shorter 
than  the  upper.  The  dorsal  fin  is  extraor- 
dinarily high  in  the  adult  males,  like  a  broad- 
sword, nearly  vertical  and  about  six  feet  in 
length  from  base  to  tip ;  in  the  female  it  is 
prominent  but  much  lower.  The  pectoral  &ns 
are  large,  broad  and  rounded,  and  the  flukes, 
or  tail-fin,  also  broad  and  thidc.  The  color  is 
peculiar,  being  black  above  and  on  the  fins,  and 
white  below ;  the  margins  of  the  two  colors 
sharply  defined.  The  white  of  the  belly  ex- 
tends forward  to  the  end  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  upward  on  each  side  where  it  forms  a  large, 
oblong,  white  area.  Above  and  somewhat  be- 
hind the  eye  is  a  conspicuous  oblong,  white 
spot.  In  the  young  the  white  areas  are  tinged 
with  yellow.  The  upper  and  lower  jaws  are 
armea  with  thick,  powerful,  somewhat  curved 
teeth,  numbering  in  all  from  40  to  56.  The 
killer  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  repre- 
sentative of  the  doljAin  family.  It  hunts  in 
packs  and  is  rapacious  and  exceedingly  vora- 
cious. Unlike  all  other  cetaceans  it  feeds  upon 
warm-blooded  aquatic  animals,  and  chiefly  on 
young  seals,  porpoises  and  whales.  It  attacks 
the  larger  whales  without  hesitation,  Uting  them 
on  the  lips  and  throat,  sometimes  in  order  to 
force  them  to  surrender  their  young,  which  are 
torn  to  pieces  and  devoured.  In  on;  instance 
the  stomach  of  a  killer  was  found  to  contain 
'he  bodies  of  13  porpoises  and  14  seals.  The 
best-known  species  (Orcinus  orca'i  inhabits  all 
seas.    A  second  species  is  found  in  the  South 


Pacific.  Others  have  been  described,  but  their 
validity  is  doubtful. 

KILLIBCRANKIE,  kil-I-krang'ld,  i»ss  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Grampians  of  northern  Perth- 
shire, on  the  Highland  Railway,  three  miles 
southeast  of  Blair-Athole.  A  viaduct  of  10 
arches  carries  the  railway  over  the  pass.  Here 
Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  defeated  the 
forces  of  William  III  under  Mackay  on  7  July 
1689,  hut  was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

KILLIFISH,  one  of  a  group  of  small 
fishes  of  the  family  Cyprinodontidie.  They 
have  broad,  depressed,  scaly  heads,  large  cydud 
scales,  no  lateral  line,  small  very  protractile 
mouths  with  several  rows  of  pointed  teeth,  and 
a  well -developed  air-bladder  which  possesses 
somewhat  of  a  pulmonary  function.  The  com- 
mon killifish,  mud-fish  or  mummichog  (Fundu- 
ius  heteroclitus)  seldom  exceeds  three  inches 
in  length,  and  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  shallow 
waters  along  the  shores  of  bays  and  estuaries, 
in  brackish  pools  and  tidal  rivers  from  Maine  to 
Mexico.  It  is  extremely  hardy  and  is  import- 
ant economically  as  food  tor  larger  fishes. 
The  sexes  differ  in  color.  The  larger  killifish 
(F,  majalis)  reaches  a  length  of  six  inches,  and 
is  found  in  shallow  salt  and  brackish  hays  from 
Florida  to  Cape  Cod.  The  males  have  trans- 
verse and  the  females  longitudinal  black  bars. 
The  species  of  Fundulus  are  oviparous,  hut 
some  genera  of  the  family  are  viviparous  and 
strongly  dimorphic,  sexually, 

KILLING,  kil'ing,  Wilhelm,  German 
writer  and  mathematician:  b.  BurtMch,  West- 
phalia, 1847,  Graduated  from  Beifin  Univer- 
sity, he  became  a  teadier,  first  privHtdy,  and 
afterward  in   the   gymnasia,   becoming   finally 

Sofessor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
iinster.  There  he  distinguished  himseif  by 
his  works  on  mathematical  subjects  wludi  were 
noted  for  their  depth  of  thought  and  accuracy 
of  reasoning.  He  gave  special  attention  to  the 
field  of  non-Eudidian  geometry  in  which  de- 
partment he  won  the  Lobaclievsky  priie  of  the 
Kazan  Academy  (1910),  Among  his  published 
'  <Die  nicht-euclidischen  Raumformen' 

"Erweilerung  des  Raurafaegriffs' 
.  .  Die  Lieschen  Transformationsgnip- 
pen'  (1886)  :  'Einfuhrung  in  der  Grundlagen 
der  Geometric'  (1893-98) ;  'Lehrbuch  der  ana- 
lytischen  Geometric  in  homogenischen  Koordi- 
naten'  (1900-02)  ;  <Handbuch  des  mathema- 
tischen  Unterrecht'  (1910-13,  with  Hovestadt). 
KILLINCLY,  kain^-li,  Conn.,  town,  m- 
duding  several  villages  in  Windham  County, 
on  the  Quinebaiw  and  Five  Mile  rivers.  25 
miles  northeast  of  Norwich,  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  It  has  a 
Dublic  library,  a  high  sdiool,  churches  and  town- 
hall,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  harness,  mill  supplies,  boots  and  shoes, 
etc.  It  was  settled  in  1693,  and  tmtil  1708  was 
known  as  Atpinock.  It  viras  the  greatest  cotton 
manufacturing  town  in  the  State  in  1836.  Pop. 
6,564.  Consult  Bayles,  'Histoiy  of  Windbain 
County,  Conn.'  (New  York  1889)  ;  and  Lamed, 
'History  of  Windham  County,  Conn.'  (2  vols., 
Worcester  1874), 

KILLINOTON  (lol'Ing-tAn)  PEAK,  an 
elevation  of  the  Green  Mountains,  in  the  State 
of  Vermont,  about  10  miles  southeast  of  Rut- 
land.   It  is  4,241  feel  high,  and  the  view  from 
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its  summit  is  most  beautiful;  a  lat^  number 
of  pretty  villages  and  charming  valleys  may  be 
seen  on  a  clear  day. 

KILMAINHAH,  kn-m&nliatii,  a  town^p 
of  Dublin  County  and  a  suburb  of  Dublin 
Gty.  It  lies  to  the  west  of  the  city  and  i$ 
known  generally  throughout  the  British  Empire 
on  account  of  its  military  hospital  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  place  itself,  and  its  jail  ia 
which  munerous  politicaJ  offenders  have  been 
confined,  among  them  FaToell,  who  was  placed 
there  in  1S82.  The  hospital,  which  is  as  well 
known  in  Ireland  as  Chelsea  Hospital  is 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  is  a  very  old 
institution,  as  hospitals  go,  having  been  founded 
by  Charles  II  for  the  receiMion  ot  wounded  and 
pensioned  soldiers.  Kilmainham  has  figured  in 
the  i>oliiics  of  the  British  Empire  on  several 
occasions,  the  most  notable  being  probably  the 
secret  agreement  entered  into  between  Parnell 
and  Gladstone  on  the  question  of  the  commis' 
sion  of  a^arian  crimes  in  Ireland,  an  agree- 
ment which  has  been  popillarly  known  as 
"The  Treaty  of  Kilmainham." 

KILMARNOCK,  a  town  litnated  on  the 
Kilmarnock,  in  Scotland.  It  is  in  Ayrshire, 
only  12  miles  north  of  the  dty  of  Ayr,  and  is 
t^  largest  town  in  the  shire.  It  is  noted  for 
its  connection  with  the  national  poet,  Robert 
Burns,  whose  first  book  was  published  there. 
Bums  has  celebrated  many  scenes  in  Ayrttiire, 
and  the  city  of  Kihnarnock  has  taken  great 
pride  in  its  relationship  to  the  Scottish  bard 
and  possesses  a  very  mte  re  sting  museum  of 
things  relating  to  him,  his  work  and  his  vari- 
ous connections.  The  neighborhood  of  the  city 
is  given  greatly  to  the  production  of  cheese  and 
one  of  the  yearly  events  of  its  life  is  a  great 
cheese  show  to  Which  people  come  from  far  and 
near  with  exhibits.  These  amount  to  thousands 
of  dollars  yearly.  The  city,  which  has  grown 
rapidly  within  the  past  30  years,  has  a  very 
active  industrial  life.  It  possesses  large  engi- 
neering establishments  and  factories  including 
those  Tor  the  manufacture  of  calico,  machinery, 
liquors,  leathers,  woolen  goods  and  carpets.  Its 
blast  furnaces  also  form  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  its  industrial  life.  These  are 
enabled  to  work  at  very  advantageous  condi- 
tions owiitg  to  the  fact  that  the  iron  and  the 
coal  which  keep  them  running  are  found  in 
abundance  and  of  (rood  quality  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  addition  to  its  extensive  production 
of  cheese  Kilmarnock  idso  gives  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  all  other  kinds  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts.   Pop.  about  35,000. 

KILN  POTTERY.  In  modem  practice, 
kilns  as  used  in  the  clay  industries  may  be 
described  in  three  general  types,  up-draft,  down- 
draft  and  muffle  kilns.  The  last  named  stands 
alone,  as  its  thatinctive  feature  lies  not  in  the 
method  of  firing  or  the  direction  of  the  draft 
but  in  the  fact  that  the  kiln  consists  of  a  single 
laboratory  closed  to  ihe  direct  entrance  of  flame 
and  heated  bv  radiation  through  the  walls. 
This  type  of  kiln  is  used  in  cases  where  it  is 
necessary  that  the  contained  wares  should  be 
protected  from  dust  and  smoke,  but  where  it  is 
not  convenient  to  enclose  them  in  saggers. 
Large  ware  such  as  porcelain  bath-tubs  and 
sinks,  heavy  pieces  of  terra-cotfa,  etc.,  cannot 
be  set  in  sabers  as  pottery  is  on  account  of 
weight  and  size.    They  are  best  burned  in  a 


muJHed  kiln,  being  &et  directly  upon  the  brick 
floor,  Mufiled  kilns  are  also  used  for  burning 
Tiainted  wares.  These  are  smaller  than  the  kilns 
for  heavy  goods  and  are  burned  to  a  much 
lower  temperature.  Such  kilns  can  be  set, 
humed,  cooled  and  drawn  in  24  hours,  while  the 
large  muffles  cannot  be  turned  in  less  than   10 

Genera]  kilns  for  pottery  burning  are  of  the 
open  type.  The  wares  are  enclosed  in  saggers 
which  are  set  over  one  another  in  tiers  (bungs). 
Saggers  are  cases  made  of  refractory  clay  and 
suited  as  to  size  to  the  wares  they  are  to  con- 
tain. The  flames  and  kiln  gases  pass  freely 
round  the  saggers  and  the  whole  chamber  is 
uniformly  healed. 

The  usual  form  of  kiln  is  cylindrical  with  a 
slightly  domed  crown.  Outside  this  is  the 
•hovel*  or  conical  top  familiar  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  pottery  towns.  The  hove!  serves  the 
?urpose  of  a  chimney,  and  collects  the  smoke 
ram  a  number  of  apertures  in  the  kiln  crown. 
The  fire  mouths  range  in  number  from  6  to 
10  according  to  the  size  of  the  kiln.  In  the 
up^raft  kiln  the  gases  simply  pass  up  between 
the  bungs  of  saggers  and  find  a  free  vent  at  the 
top.  In  Sie  down-draff  type  the  top  of  the 
crown  is  dosed  and  the  gases  after  passing  up 
the  walls  and  under  the  crown  are  led  down  a 
centre  stack  and  up  again  through  flues  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose.  The  structure  of  the 
down-draft  kiln  is  more  complicated  than  the 
up-drait,  but  a  considerable  econcHny  of  fuel 
is  effected.    The  kiln  also  cools  more  rapidly. 

Kilns  for  burning  bricka  follow  the  same 
general  lines  but  vary  in  form.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  square  kitn  is  among  the  most  popular, 
being  usually  operated  on  the  down-^raft  prin- 

Many  plans  ha(e  been  devised  for  the  per- 
fect utiEzaiioa  of  heal,  but  none  that  is  entirely 

^lisfactory.  One  of  the  best  is  that  of  the  con- 
tinuous kiln.  This  has  been  applied  in  Germany 
to  the  burning  of  porcelain,  and  its  use  in 
America  increases.  The  continuous  kiln  is 

a  long  low  tunnel  built  in  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram with  rounded  ends.  This  is  divided 
into  as  many  chambers  as  may  be  necessaiy, 
each  chamber  having  an  entrance  at  each  side 
and  two  fire  mouths.  Paper  partitions  are  used 
in  order  to  secure  the  correct  roovem  nt  of  the 
draft,  and  as  each  successive  chamber  is  filled 
with  ware  and  the  proper  dampers  opened  the 
heat  from  the  burning  chambers  is  drawn 
through  the  unburncd  brick,  bringing  them  up 
to  a  high  leoiperalure  without  any  addition^ 
fuel.  Meanwhile  (he  chambers  in  which  the 
firing  has  been  completed  are  be^nnintg;  to  cool 
and  so  the  work  goes  on  continuously.  The 
economy  of  the  method  is  very  great,  but  a 
considerable  output  is  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  stoppage.  Kilns  are,  for  the  most  part, 
bnrOed  with  coal,  both  hard  and  soft  coals 
being  used.  Those  in  the  gas  belt  are  success- 
fully burned  with  natural  gas  and  in  some  places 
oil  IS  used.  The  temperatures  at  which  difEer- 
ent  wares  are  burned  are  about  as  follows: 

Roofing  tile  md  puTing  tirir* 10JI)»-IOTO^ 

Comnion  bride  ted  drain  tih lOW-l  170°C 

Fnience  Bit  pottery  — glM» "59!£ 

Piiiena  art  pottery  —  body IIWC 

Rpnr-pbc  Hid  rtonenn 12HI"-I29(PC 

Earthenware  dufaeg 11W^I3I0»C 

Hotel  china IISO'C 

Hone  china ISaCPC 

Hard  pORdaiD 13M°-14I«>C 
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KILO.    See  Metiic  SrsTEW. 
KILOGRAMME,     or     KILOGRAM,     a 

French  measure  of  weight  ="'  1,000  grammes. 
See  Metkic  System. 

KILOLITER.  or  KILOLITRE,  a  French 
measure  of  capacity  ior  fluids,  1,000  litres. 
See  Mmuc  System. 

KILOWATT.  See  Electrical  Terms  ; 
Units;  Watt. 

KILPATRICK,  Hogh  Jodaon,  American 
soldier:  b.  Dedcertown,  N.  J.,  14  Jan,  1836;  d. 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  4  Dec.  1^1.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1861,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  cav- 
aliy.  He  was  appointed  a  bri^dier-generat  of 
vomnteers  in  May  1863,  and  in  the  following 
March  was  active  in  a  raid  to  Richmond  for 
the  release  of  Federal  prisoners.  He  com- 
manded the  cavalry  of  Sherman's  army  in  its 
march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  in  ISM,  and 
In  June  1865  was  promoted  major-gmeral  of 
volimteers.  After  the  War  he  was  prominent 
as  a  lecturer  and  a  Republican  political  speaker. 
He  was  Uioister  to  Chile  from  1865  to  1870^ 
and  was  reappointed  in  1881.  In  1887  his  re- 
mains were  rer''.aved  from  Chile  and  interred 
at  West  Point  Consult  Moore,  'Kilpatrick  and 
our  Cavalry'  (1865). 

EILWA  (kel'wJi)  KIVli4JB,  kS-v&i'yi,  or 

gUILOAi  k^ld'i,  seaport  town  in  German 
151  Africa.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  coast 
about  180  miles  south  of  Zanzibar,  and  was, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Enropeaa  War,  the 
chief  port  of  entry  of  the  German  government 
in  German  East  Africa.  At  that  period  Its 
extensive  roadstead  was  freauented  by  trading 
vessels  from  all  parts  of  uie  world^  for  its 
trade  and  commerce  were  Very  extensive.  Be- 
fore the  Gennan  occupation  of  the  country  die 
dty  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  native  economy,  but  it  was  extremely  un- 
healthy for  Europeans  and' not  any  too  sani- 
tary for  the  natives.  The  Germans  did  a  great 
deal  to  improve  the  health  conditions  of  the 
town  which  they  made  fairly  habitable  for 
white  people  and  blades  alike.  AH  the  neigh- 
borhood ot  Kilwa  was  noted,  during  the  Arab 
occupation  of  the  coast,  as  one  of  tne  hotbeds 
of  uie  African  slave  trade,  Kilwa  (Kilwa 
Kisiwani),  the  centre  of  these  Arab  operations, 
which  is  some  17  miles  further  down  the  coast, 
has  fallen  into  decay  and  is  almost  deserted, 
and  there  is  little  commercial  or  industrial 
activity  on  the  island  on  which  it  is  situated 
or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  popti- 
lation  of  the  modern  city  which  is  known  as 
Kilwa  Kivinjc,  is  over  100,000. 

KILWINNING,  an  industrial  town  in 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,  quite  close  to  Irvine.^  It 
possesses  woolen  factories,  coal  mines,  iron 
works,  engineering  and  frer^lay  esiahlisbments. 
It  is  situated  in  historic  ground  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  is  rich  in  Highland  and  Lowland 
traditions.  Near  to  the  town  is  Eglinton  which 
possesses  extensive  iron  works  and  the  famous 
castle  of  the  same  name,  the  scene  of  the 
Eglinton  Tournament  (1839) .  KilwinninR 
claims  the  honor  of  being  the  mother  of  the 
freemasonry  of  Scotland.     Pop.  about  5,000. 

KIM,  bv  Rudyard  Kipling,  ranked  by  some 
critics  as  'the  author's  nighest  attainment  in 


fiction,*  narrates  the  colorful  adveiriures  of 
young  Kimball  O'Hara,  son  of  an  Irish  soldier 
tn  India,  reared  from  babyhood  as  a  waif 
among  low-caste  Hindus  and  known  among 
his  variegated  native  acquaintances  as  'the 
Little  Friend  of  all  the  Worid,*  Kim  attaches 
himself,  as  disciple  and  protector,  to  a  splendid, 
wise  yet  simple  old  Tibetan  lama,  who  rs 
wandering  through  India  in  search  of  a  mystic 
river  that  is  to  wash  him  clean  of  all  earthly 


the  lama's  aid,  is  sent  to  school  where  he  is 
educated  with  a  view  to  his  employment  in  the 
British  secret  service,  for  which  he  is  peculiarly 
fitted  by  his  natural  ^ifts  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  native  life.  Then,  still  in  his 
teens,  and  unofficially  attached  to  the  secret 
service,  he  resumes  his  wanderings  with  the 
lama  through  India  and  far  into  the  Himalayas, 
where  he  is  instrumental  in  defeating  the 
machinations  of  foreign  spies  among  Lbe  na- 
tive princes.  On  its  first  appearance  in  book 
form,  19  Oct.  1901,  'IQm*  was  enthusiastically 
bailed  as  a  marvelous  revelation  of  Hindustan. 
Thus  a  reviewer  in  The  Academy  (London) 
writes,  "'Kim'  is  hardly  a  novel.  It  is  a 
kinemetograph  of  a  peo^e,  telling  what  they 
feel  — what  they  have  felt  through  time,  and 
the  effect  of  that  imntcmorlal  feeling  on  those 
of  to-day."  And  Edgar  Allen  Forbes  who  fol- 
lowed the  rotite  of  the  tale  through  India  de- 
clares "Kim'  is  to  me  the  best  guide  book 
and  the  most  faithful  interpreter  that  the 
traveler  may  find  in  India.  No  other  hook  that 
I  know  of  so  clearly  unfolds  that  wonderful 
land  and  its  mysterious  customs.* 

ABTKtn    GUITERIIAH. 

B,    America 

,   - J.,   16  Oc 

18S6.  Educated  at  Princeton  and  Jotins  Hop- 
kins universities,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  latter  institution  tor  a 
while,  being  finally  called  to  the  chair  in 
physics  in  Amherst  College  in  1891.  Among 
fcs  published  works,  which  are  almost  alto- 
gether on  physics,  are  'The  Physical  Properly 
of  Gases>  (1890),  and  "Collei  "" 
(1911). 

KIMBALL,  Heber  Ctauc,  American  Mor- 
mon leader:  U  Sheldon,  Franklin  Cloun^,  Vt, 
14  hme  1801 ;  d.  Salt  Lake  Oty,  Utah,  22  June 
1868.  In  1832  he  was  baptized  into  the  Oiurcfa 
of  Latter-Day  Saints,  in  the  same  year  was 
ordained  an  elder  of  the  CHiurch  t^  Joseph 
Smith  and  in  1835  became  one  of  the  12  Mor- 
mon apostles.  In  1838  with  Brigham  Youn^ 
he  led  the  Mormons  from  Missouri  into  Illi- 
nois, where  they  finally  settled  at  Nauvoo,  and 
in  IS47  was  a  pioneer  in  the  exodus  to  the 
valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  He  was  succes- 
sively chief  priest  of  the  order  of  Melchiziddc 
(1846),  a  councillor  to  Young  (1847)  and  chief 
justice  and  lieutenant-governor  of  Deseret. 

KIMBALL,  Tamn  Pntmm,  American 
geologist:  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  26  April  1836;  d 
23  Oct.  1913.  Educated  at  Harvard,  Berlin, 
(jSttingen  and  Freiberg  (Saxony,  school  of 
mines),  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  and 
economic  geology  in  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural College  (1861-62),  and  assistant  ad- 
jutant-general   of    United    SUtes    voluitteera. 
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nnidng  as  captain.  He  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomas,  servinK  on  the  staffs  of  Mc- 
Gellan,  Burnside,  Hooker  and  Meade.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  became  a  mining 
engineer,  serving  in  the  meantime  as  honorary 
professor  of  geology  at  Lehigh  University 
(1874-85),  becoming,  upon  the  latter  date,  di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Mint  (1885-88). 
He  contributed  extensively  on  his  special  sub- 
jects to  American  and  other  magazines, 

KIMBALL,  Martha  Gertrude,  American 
philanthropist:  b.  Portland.  Me.,  1840;  d.  1894. 
She  led  a  very  active  life  wliich  was-  marked 
by  charitable  impulses.  During  the  Civil  War 
site  acted  as  a  nurse  with  Sherman's  army  on 
its  march  into  Georgia.  She  look  a  very  great 
interest  in  the  soldiers,  and  iinalty  became  in- 
spector of  hospitals.  Her  first  connection  with 
the  army  in  the  field  was  when  she  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  the  front  during  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  The  fact  that  her  hus- 
band was  appraiser  of  captured  cotton,  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  army,  gave  her  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  army  life  that  she  could 
not  easily  have  otherwise  obtained  without  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  military  organization  as 
she  later  on  actually  did.  She  is  credited  with 
being  the  originator  of  the  decoration  idea, 
which  she  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  General 
Sherman,  who  at  once  welcomed  it  and  put  it 
into  practice. 

KIMBALL,  Richard  BtirleiKh,  American 
author:  b.  Plainfield,  N.  H.,  11  Oct  1816;  d. 
New  York,  28  Dec  1892.  He  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1834  and  later  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar ;  practised  his  profession  at 
.first  in  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  in 
Ntw  York.  He  founded  the  town  of  Kimball, 
Tex.,  and  constructed  the  first  railroad  in  that 
State,  extending  from  Galveston  to  and  be- 
yond Houston.    His  publications  J  ndude  'Let- 


'Romance  of  Student  Life  Abroad'  (1853) ; 
•Undcr-Currents  of  Wall  Street'  (1862) ; 
'Henry  Powers,  Banker'  (1868);  'To-day  m 
New  York'  C1870) ;  'Stories  of  ExcepUonal 
Life>    (1887). 

KIMBALL,  Sninner  Increase,  organizer 
and  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Life 
Saving  Service:  b.  Lebanon.  York  County,  Me,, 
2  Sept.  1834.  He  was  graduated  from  Bow- 
doin  in  1855 ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1858.  In  1859  he  served  in  the  State 
legislature  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  judiciary.  In  1862  he  hecame  a  clerk  in  the 
second  auditor's  office  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment at  Washington,  and  in  1871  was  made 
chief  of  the  Revenue  Marine  Service.  In  that 
position  he  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  government  stations  on  the  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  coast  where  surf  boats 
and  other  apparatus  were  stored  under  the 
charge  of  a  keeper  for  use  in  case  of  ship- 
wreck; he  found  the  property  badly  cared  for 
and  the  service  inefficient.  Obtaining  an  ap- 
propriation from  Congress  he  entirely  reorgan- 
ized the  service,  and  so  successfullv  thatit  was 
soon  e:itended  to  Cape  Cod  and  other  points  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  1878  the  Life  Saving 
Service  was  organized  as  a  separate  bureau 
and  was  extended  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 


Great  Lakes.  He  was  made  the  head  of  the 
bureau  and  introduced  many  improved  methods, 
including  the  patrol  system  and  telephonic  con- 
nection between  adjacent  stations;  he  also  ob- 
tained the  passage  of  the  law,  to  the  effect  that 
inspectors,  keepers  and  crews  in  the  service 
should  be  apjjointed  on  a  strictly  nun-partisan 
basis  "with  reference  solely  to  their  fitness.* 
He  has  also  been  acting  register,  acting  comp- 
troller and  acting  solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
and  in  1889  he  was  the  United  States  delegate 
to  the  International  Marine  Conference.  He 
has  written  'Organization  and  Methods  of  the 
United  States  Life  Saving  Service'  (1889,  the 
most  complete  monograph  on  the  subject,  and 
,' Joshua  James  — Lite  Saver'   (1909). 

KIMBALL,  William  Wirt,  American 
naval  officer :  b.  Paris,  Me.,  9  Jan.  1848.  Grad- 
jiated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(1869),  he  entered  at  once  tjpon  military  life 
and  was  promoted  as  rapidly  as  the  service 
permitted,  becoming  captam  (1905)  and  rear- 
admiral  (1908).  He  has  seen  a  great  deal_  of 
service  in  almost  every  water  where  the  United 
States  fleet  is  stationed  Among  his  other  ex- 
periences he  was  one  of  the  first  of  American 
naval  officers  to  see  service  on  an  American 
torpedo  boat  Aside  from  this  he  gave  much 
attention  to  the  development  and  perfection  of 
machine  and  magazine  guns  and  submarines. 
For  this  reason  he  was  given  command  of  the 
American  Atlantic  torpedo  boat  flotilla  during  - 
the  Hispano- American  War.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  boards 
of  construction,  examination  and  retirement, 
and  he  was  in  command  of  the  Nicaraguan  ex- 
peditionary squadron  (1909-10),  notwithstand- 
mg  the  fact  that,  by  law,  he  was  automatically 
retired  in  1909, 

KIMBERLKY,  klmVr-le,  John  Wode- 
honse.  Earl  of,  English  statesman :  b.  London, 
1826;  d  1902.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  third  Baron  Wodehouse 
while  still  in  his  teens,  and  he  soon  entered 
public  life  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  (1852-56  and  also  1858^1). 
The  miervening  time  he  spent  as  encumbent 
of  the  Russian  Embassy.  He  was  special  envoy 
to  Copenhagen  to  represent  the  government  in 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair  (1863),  and  on 
his  return  to  England  the  following  year  he , 
was  appointed  Under  Secretary  at  the  Indian 
Office,  a  position  he  soon  relinquished  to  be- 
come Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1864-66). 
He  was  recalled  to  England  by  the  Gladstone 
government  as  Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal  (1868- 
70)  and  Secretaiy  for  the  Colonies  (1870-74V 
The  latter  position  he  again  held  (1880-82) 
until  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  (1882-86),  a  position  he  was  ^^in  called 
to  occupy  (1892-94),  but  relinQuished  to  be- 
come Foreign  Secretary  in  the  Rosebery  Cab- 
inet (1894-95).  Two  years  later  he  became 
leader  of  the  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  in  1899  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  Lon- 
don University,  In  1866,  at  a  comparatively 
young  age,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Earl_  of  Kimberley.  for  services  rendered  the 
empire.  Kimberley  was  a  man  of  brilliant  ex- 
ecutive gifts  and  his  work  in  Ireland  and  as 
Colonial  Secretary  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  redounded  to  his  credit  and  that  of  the 
British  government. 
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KIMBBRLEY,  Lewis  Ashfield,  American 

rear-admiral:  b.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  2  April  1830; 
d.  1902,  He  was  appoined  to  the  navy  18415* 
graduated  from  Naval  Academy  in  1852.  In 
the  Civil  War  as  executive  officer  of  the  Hart- 
ford, Farragut's  flagship,  he  took  part  in  the 
contests  at  Port  Hudson,  Grand  Gulf,  War- 
rin^on  and  Mobile  Bay,  and  in  1871  accom- 
panied the  United  States  expedition  to  Korea. 
In  1860-83  be  commanded  the  navy  yard  at 
New  York,  in  1884-85  was  a  member  of  the  ex- 
amining and  retiring  board,  in  18SS-S6  was  in 
command  of  the  Boston  navy  yard,  in  1887  was 
promoted  Co  rear-admiral  and  in  1892  was  re- 
tired. 

KIMBERLEY,  South  Africa,  town  of 
Cape  Colony,  the  capital  of  Griqualand  West 
and  of  the  South  African  diamond  fields,  is 
situated  4,012  feet  above  sea-level  at  a  distance 
of  647  miles  hy  rail  from  C^pe  Town,  and 
close  to  the  westen  boundary  of  the  Orani^ 
Free  State  province.  Kimberley  owes  its  ex- 
istence and  prosperity  to  (he  mining  of  dia- 
monds, an  industry  that  be^an  in  1870.  Ii 
stands  on  an  open  plain,  has  wide  straight 
streets,  good  punlic  and  other  buildings  and 
receives  a  supply  of  wafer  from  the  Vaal,  17 
milei  distant.  The  most  important  diamond 
mines  are  those  called  Kimberlev,  De  Beers, 
Bultfontdo,  Du  Toits  Pan  and  Wesselton. 
Dnring  the  South  African  War  Kimberley  was 
-  invested  by  the  Boers  for  123  days,  from  IS 
Oct.  18W  till  its  relief  by  General  French  on 
IS  Feb.  1900.  A  fine  breed  of  horses  is  raised 
in  the  nei^iborhood.  Pop.  49^32.  of  which 
17,059  were  whites. 

KIMBERLEY,  Australia,  a  northern  dis- 
trict of  western  Australia,  brought  into  notice 
bj;  the  discovery  of  gold  fields  in  1886.  It  con- 
tains immense  tracts  of  splendid  pasture  and 
much  land   suitable  for  cultivation.     Ttie  chief 


r  King  Sound.  The  distr 
has  an  area  of  144,000  square  miles,  is  divided 
into  East  and  West  Kimberley.  It  is^  sepa- 
rated from  the  more  populous  part  of  the 
colony  by  a  stretch  of  sandy  desert. 

KIUCHI,  klmlce,  David,  or  Rd«k  (Rabbi 

David  Kimchi),  Hebrew  philologist:  b.  Nar- 
,  bonne,  1160;  d.  1240.  He  was  the  most  learned 
member  of  a  learned  family,  and  maintains  to- 
day his  reputation  as  grammarian,  lexicographer 
and  exegete.  Besides  his  commentary  on 
Genesis,  Chronicles,  the  Prophets  and  the 
Psalms  he  wrote  a  grammar,  'MichloP  (Venice 
IS45);  a  Hebrew  dictionary,  "Sefer  Hascho- 
raschin,'  which  was  practically  a  list  of  roots 
(Naples  1490).  He  also  wrote  a  tract  under 
the  title  "El  Soter,"  which  treated  of  the  Mas- 
sora  and  the  Hebrew  Accents  and  was  puh- 
lished  for  the  first  time  in  1864. 

KINAH,  ki'na,  The,  a  Hebrew  metrical 
form,  usually  employed  in  dirges  and  songs  of 
mourning,  such  as  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah. Each  verse  member  is  divided_  by  a 
csesura  into  two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the 
first  is  the  longer.  The  shorter  clause  simply 
enforces  the  thought  expressed  In  the  longer; 
as  in  the  following  example; 

lie  was  unto  me  as  a  bear  lying  in  wait  || 


"And  thou  hast  removed  my  soul  far  oS 
irora  peace  l|  I   forjtot  prosperity." 

The  kinan,  with  its  long  drawn  out  clause 
and  its  short  abrupt  closing  phrase,  is  still  em- 
ployed in  Oriental  countries.  It  has  the  effect 
of  a  cry,  followed  bj;  a  sob.  It  seems  to  hall 
like  the  metre  which  in  classic  limes  was  called 
the  halting  iambus  and  it  might  fittingly  be 
styled  the  Semitic  choliambus. 

KINCARDINE,  kte-kir'din,  a  maritime 
town  in  Brucp  County,  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  It  is  situated  on  Lake  Huron,  be- 
tween Goderich  and  Collingwood,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  thriving  towns  of  the  western  Ontario 
peninsula.  It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  has  ex- 
tensive fisheries,'  salt  works  and  furniture  fac- 
tories, while  its  agricultural  interests  and  gen- 
eral trade  are  extensive  for  the  size  of  the 
place.    Pop.  2,S00. 

KINCARDINSHIRE,  or  THE  HEARNS, 
a  maritime  county  in  the  northern  part  of 
Scotland  lying  south  of  Aberdeenshire  and  the 
Dee  River  and  facing  the  North  Sea.  About 
half  the  century  is  under  cultivations  and  the 
chief  interest  is  agriculture  though  some  of  the 
towns  such  as .  Banchory,  Storehaven.  Inver- 
bervie and  Laurenceldrk  nave  a  certain  amount 
of  manufacturing  activity.  The  shire  is  crossed 
by  the  Grampian  Mountains  which  give  it  a 
rugged  aspect  Area,  381  square  miles.  Fop. 
over  50,000. 

*^KIND,  kint,  Johum  Friedrich,  German 
poet,  dramatist  and  novelist:  b.  Leipzig,  176S; 
d.  1843.  Graduating  in  law  he  practised  his 
profession  for  21  years.  He  was  a  very  in- 
dustrious writer  in  many  fields  of  literature,  in 
all  of  which  he  was  popular  in  his  day  with  a 
large  class  of  leaders.  Though  he  published 
five  volumes  of  sentimental  and  popular  poetry 
his  poetry  is  the  weakest  of  his  literary  efforts. 
His  popular  tales  have  scnnewhat  more  merit 
than  his  poems ;  but  it  is  in  the  line  of  operatic 
plays  that  he  is  best  and  most  generally  known. 
Among  his  opera  productions  the  best  are  <Das 
Nacht  lager  von  Granada*  (to  Kreutier's 
music);  'Der  Holzdieb'  (Marscfaner's  music), 
and  'Der  Freischuti'  (Weber's  music).  He 
wrote  too  much  to  have  produced  really  valu- 
able literary  works ;  but  scattered  throtif^ouC 
his  various  compositions  are  manv  passages 
which  read  well  and  are  capable  of  oeing  sepa- 
rated from  their  contexts  and  used  as  selected 
readings. 

KINDERGARTEN,  The,  a  system  of  edu- 
cation for  young  children  from  four  to  Six 
years  of  age,  which  came  into  existence  in 
Germany  about  the  year  1837.  Frederic  Froebel, 
the  originator  of  the  movement,  bad  grown 
more  interested  in  the  neglect,  and  the  unde- 
veloped possibilities  of  this  period  of  child- 
hood, from  his  extraordinary  success  as  a 
Jeaeher  of  older  boys  in  the  elementary  and 
high  school  period,  and  at  his  school  for  boys  at 
Keilhau  which  haa  won  the  interest  of  progres- 
sive thinkers  in  Germany.  But,  because  o(  its 
radical  innovations  in  education  and  the  atmos- 


Prussian  officials,  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
prohibition  of  kindergartens  just  before  Froe- 

bel's  death  in  ISSl. 
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FrcKbel  was  a  remarkably  close  student  oE 
child  life,  searching  eagerly;  for  the  causes  ol 
difliculty  in  iheir  early  learning  and  instruction. 
As  he  lived,  worked  and  played  with  boys 
of  school  age,  he  was  convinced  thai  much  of 
the  dilSculty  in  Ut«r  education  was  due  to 
starting  children  wro^  in  the  first  place.  As 
be  traced  these  dimculiies  back  into  the 
earlier  years  oi  instruction,  his  interest  in  the 
pre-school  period  increased.  Thus  began  his 
study  of  the  pre-scbool  period,  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  estabjishment  of  kindergartens 
far  the  education  of  the  child  at  this  period. 

He  thought  first  of  remedying  the  neglect 
of  children  at  this  pre-school  period  through 
educating  mothers.  It  was  not  until  this 
scheme  failed  that  he  decided  to  try  3ji  ex- 
periment with  a  group  of  ^oung  children  under 
his  care  in  an  on^anage  m  Switzerland  where 
he  had  been  called  because  of  his  success  in 
teaching  in  his  native  land.  He  accepted  this 
opportunity,  because  Switiertand  offered  a 
freer  field  for  experiments  in  education  than 
Germany.  After  having  convinced  himself 
through  this  short  experiment  that  many 
powers  go  to  waste  by  postponing  the  education 
of  the  child  to  the  sixth  year,  he  returned  to 
Germany  to  make  an  investigation  as  to  what 
was  being  done  for  children  of  this  age  in 
any  institutions  where  children  of  this  age 
were  to  be  found.  When  he  returned  to  Ber- 
lin he  found  that  the  creche,  or  day  nursery, 
had  been  founded  —  one  as  early  as  1801.  He 
found  that  these  were  opened  to  give  relief  to 
mothers  engaged  in  bread- winning  for  their 
families.  He  also  discovered  that  the  day 
nurseries  and  orphan  homes  were  the  only  in- 
stitutions interested  in  the  pre-school  age. 
When  he  visited  ihem  for  suggestion  he  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  no  effort  was 
being  made  to  develop  the  intellectual  interests 
and  powers  of  children  at  this  period  of  de- 
velopnient  The  care  ^ven  was  almost  exclu- 
sively along  physical  lines,  and  poor  care  at 
that. 

Had  this  been  a  day  of  international  inter- 
est and  intercourse  Froebel  would  have  found 
a  greater  interest  in  young  children  in  Great 
Britain  and  France,  where  some  interesting 
efforts  had  been  made  to  rescue  young  chil- 
dren from  neglect  and  crime.  This  disin- . 
tc^ratin^  influence  on  home  life  was  caused 
1^  the  mtroduction  of  steam  into  industries, 
transforming  the  small  shop  into  the  factory. 
In  England  especially  the  rural  populations  had 
moved  into  the  cities  in  large  numbers  in  order 
to  secure  work  in  the  factories  and  mines. 
The  lack  of  proper  housing  conditions,  the 
crowding  of  families  into  limited  areas  and 
quarters,  due  to  limited  space,  higher  rentals 
and  the  higher  cost  of  food  ana  fuel,  soon 
drove  the  mothers  and  older  children  out  of 
the  homes  into  the  mines  and  factories,  and 
the  younger  children  in  the  families  were  de- 
serted and  neglected.  Disease,  filth  and  crime 
resulted,  and  society  had  to  meet  (his  new 
social  problem  by  some  effort  lo  care  for,  pro- 
tect and  develop  the  young  children  who  were 
too  young  for  the  school  or  the  factory. 
Among  mose  philanthropists  and  religious 
leaders  who  made  initial  eftorts  to  rescue  these 
pitiful  specimens  of  humanity  in  Great  Britain 
were  Robert  Owen,  James  Buchanan,  ttevid 
Stow,  Samuel  Wildenpin  and  Joseph  Wilson. 
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Pastor  Oberlin  had  tried  to  do  the  same  work 
for  young  children  in  Alsace  as  far  back  as 
176?,  and  Madame  Pastoret,  Madame  Miller 
and  Monsieur  Cochin  were  absorbed  in  a  like 
effort  to  solve  this  social  problem  for  France. 
Some  of  these  preceded  Froebel,  while  others 
were  contemporaries  and  successors,  but  as  far 
as  we  know  Froebel  knew  nothing  of  them  or 
their  work  on  the  problem  which  he  had  in 

It  would  seem  from  a  comparison  of  the 
work  done  by  Great  Britain  and  France  with 
that  accomplished  by  Froebel,  that,  while  they 
were  working  for  the  children  of  the  poor 
from  a  philanthropic  and  preventive  point  of 
view,  Froebel  had  in  mind  the  develomnent 
and  education  of  children  of  all  classes.  There 
was  no  industrial  problem  to  speak  of  in  the 
isolated  locality  in  which  Froebel  lived  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  surrounded  by  simple  plain 
folk,  largely  undisturbed  by  the  changed  in- 
dustrial and  social  conditions  which  were  stir- 
ring the  municipal  centres  of  Great  Britain. 

There  were  two  motives  which  stirred  Froe- 
t>et  in  his  experiments  with  these  young  chil- 
dren—  first,  Qie  practical  one  which  grew  out 
of  his  experiences  in  teaching  older  boys.  Here 
he  saw  the  effects  of  a  poor  foundation  laid 
in  early  education,  as  well  as  the  neglect  of 
powers  which  developed  before  the  school  age. 
In  the  second  place,  his  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  women  and  young  children  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  his  contact  with  the  Romantic 
and  Idealistic  philosophy  which  was  influencing 
diought  and  action  so  profoundly  at  this  pe- 
riod. Romanticism  particularly,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  fueling,  intuition  and  the  study  of 
nature,  brought  a  new  sentiment  toward  Doth 
women  ana  children  —  a  sentiment  which 
easily  slipped  into  sentimentality.  In  his  early 
education^  experiments  Froebel  was  distinctly 
under  the  influence  of  Romanticism,  but  later 
he  came  into  touch  with  the  Idealistic  move- 
ment—  the  kindergarten  being  the  most  noted 
attempt  to  apply  the  ideals  and  principles  of 
this  pnilosoiny  in  education. 

While  we  know  that  Froebel  was  un- 
familiar with  what  was  being  done  tn  Great 
Britain  and  France  with  children  of  the  pre- 
school age,  we  have  everv  evidence  that  he 
was  somewhat  familiar  with  Rousseau  and  bis 
emphasis  upon  nature  as  the  surest  guide  in  re- 
constructing education  and  social  life.  We 
also  know  that  Froebel  was  familiar  with 
Comenius,  and  while  be  studied  wjth  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  was  profoundly  influenced  by  him,  he 
was  never  in  complete  sympathy  with  many  of 
his  most  fundamental  ideas.  Pestalozzi  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  sense  impression 
and  industrial  training,  but  to  Froebel,  self- 
expression  in  play  and  creative  work  was  the 
keynote  of  education.  In  this  sense  he  was 
in  closer  sympathy  with  Rousseau's  "return  lo 
nature*  than  with  Pcstalozzi's  "A  B  C  of 
sense  perception,'  and  training  for  the  imme- 
diate, practical  demands  of  industry. 

There  arc  times  when  Froebel  comes  very 
close  to  the  idea  that  education  is  a  mere  mat-  ' 
ler  of  removing  rftstacles,  so  that  the  self  may 
have  unrestricted  freedom  in  expression;  btit 
in  practice  he  puts  much  time  and  attention  on 
the  educational  value  of  the  outer  world  and' 
environment,  especially  as  it  affects  young  diil- 
dren      In  this  he  is  not  always  consistent,  as 
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there  would  be  no  need  of  jAanaing  ihe  ex- 
ternals ol  environment  so  caiefuily  for  young 
children  with  a  selected  educative  stimuli  if 
education  consists  solely  in  removing  all 
obstacles  that  nature  may  have  free  play 
and  an  unrestncied  expression.  In  fact 
the  kindergarten  may  be  defined  as  one 
of  the  first  conscious  efforts  to  provide  yotmtj 
children  with  a  careftilly  selected,  educative 
environment, —  an  environment  which  offers 
not  only  the  best  sensory  impressions,  but  what 
to  Froebel  was  a  still  more  important  point, 
the  veiy  best  materials  as  stimuli  \o  the  self- 
activity  of  the  child.  To  Froebel,  children 
were  t^  nature  good^  and  he  looked  upon 
humanity,  nature  and  God  as  one.  He  was  an 
optiiqisl,  as  well  ?s  an  idealist,  and  was  so 
convinced  of  the  possibilities  in  education  that 
he  said,  •!  see  in  every  child  the  possibility  of 
a  perfect  man." 

While  Froebel  lived  in  a  day  when  psychol- 
ogy as  a  science  was  just  dawning,  and  scien- 
tific child-study  an  unknown  factor,  he  un- 
doubtedly saw,  as  no  predecessor  or  contempo- 
rary, that  the  natural  powers  of  the  child  mu^t 
be  used.  He  sincerely  believed  that  thr  native 
insiiocts  of  children  could  all  be  utilized  so  as 
to  gain  the  child's  co-operation  in  his  own 
education.  As  he  believed  tliat  child  nature 
and  human  nature  were  inherently  good,  be 
looked  upon  every  expression  of  child  life  as 
worthy  of  respect  and  reverence.  His  deeply- 
footed  faith  in  the  oneness  of  God,  nature  and 
roan  made  him  take  this  new  attitude  toward 
ihe-  apparently  aimless  activities  of  pla.y  and 
the  so-called  bad  child.  As  Rousseau  laid  the 
blame  for  most  of  the  evils  in  society  upon 
civilization,  so  Froebel  traced  most  of  the  evil 
tendencies  in  child  life  to  wrong  curricula  in 
Jhe  schools.  For  this  reason  he  tried  to  create 
A  new  curriculum — a  curriculum  made  to  fit 
the  nature  and  the  needs  of  the  child.  He 
firmly  believed  that  if  we  could  create  such  a 
curriculum,  the  old  war  between  the  child  and 
the  curriculum,  the  pupil  and  the  teacher  would 
cease  and  peace  be  declared.  In  his  daily  con- 
tact with  children  we  see  practical  evidence  of 
his  faith  in  the  native  instincts  atid  interests 
of  children  as  worthy  of  study  and  utiliiation. 
He  believed  that  happiness  indirectly  resulted 
when  the  needs  of  nature  were  met  with  an 
intelligence  and  symjiathy  which  provided  the 
right   kind   of  materials    for  children    to   act 

The  keynote  of  his  interpretation  of  child 
life  was  self 'activity.  He  at  once  set  to  work 
to  make  a  self -active  school  where  children 
could  actually  learn  through  activity  —  through 
play.  As  a  result,  we  see  a  curriculum,  not  of 
the  three  R's  simplified  for  children  of  the  pre- 
school stage  as  in  England  and  France,  but  one 
made  up  of  songs,  games,  dances,  pictures, 
nature,  art  and  manual  training  Ip  meet  the 
native  tendencies  of  young  diildren.  These 
were  pven  an  honorable  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum, and  respected  as  highly  as  the  reading  and 
writing  approved  by  all  education.  Thus  the 
school  was  transformed;  the  silent  child  was 
allowed  to  sing  and  talk;  the  suppressed  child 
to  work  and  play.  The  schools  under  his  care 
were  a  combination  of  workshops,  studios, 
playgrounds,  laboratories  and  gardens,  where , 
children  were  .singing,  playing,  talking,  k>oldng 


at  pictures,  listening;  t»  stories,  gardening, 
painting,  drawing,  modelling,  sewing  and  weav- 
ing. While  this  is  commonplace  to-day,  the 
transformation  was  very  largely  due  to  Froebel. 
It  is  due  to  his  influence,  more  than  to  any 
other  educator,  that  the  still  child  began  to 
move,  to  act,  to  think,  to  work,  to  play;  the 
silent  child  to  sing,  to  tall^  to  ask  questions, 
and  thus  we  see  the  empliasis  of  education  laid 
upon  activity,  growth,  development,  freedom, 
happiness  and  interest. 

Froebel's  extraordinary  sympathetic  insight 
into  children  stood  him  in  good  stead  at  a 
period  when  little  was  known  of  the  science 
of  child  study  as  we  know  it  to-day.  He  made 
many  mistakes  in  applying  his  theories,  but  a 
new  epoch  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  his 
efiort. 

The  kindergarten  was  brotight  to  America 
by  a  student  of  Froebel,  Miss  Meyer,  who 
afterward  married  Carl  Schurz.  Through  Mrs. 
Schura's  work  with  her  own  children  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabody  of  Boston  became  inter- 
ested. Miss  Peabody  was  a  member  of  the 
celebrated  Peabody  family  of  Massachusetts  — 
one  sister  marrying  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the 
other,  Horace  Mann,  She  was  prominent  in 
the  transcendental  group  of  thinkers  in  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy  which  tn- 
tfuenced  many  of  the  pioneer  workers  in  the 
kindergarten  field.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Miss 
Susan  Blow  and  Dr.  Denton  Snyder,  as  well 
as  Miss  Peabody  herself,  were  profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  this  school  of  thought,  and  all  in 
turn  devoted  themselves  to  the  promotion  of 
the  kindergarten  idea.  After  reading  Froebel's 
theories  in  1867,  Miss  Peabody  opened  a  kinder- 
garten in  Boston,  but  without  any  training. 
While  her  kindergarten  was  pronounced  a  suc- 
cess by  her  patrons,  to  her  it  was  not  a  true 
embodiment  of  the  theories  of  Froebel  as  she 
interpreted  them.  For  this  reason  she  dosed 
her  kindergarten  and  sailed  for  Germany  to 
study  at  the  fountain  source.  In  the  mean- 
time .Miss  Maria.  Boelte,  a  young  woman 
trained  by  Froebel's  widow  in  Germany,  was 
called  from  London  to  New  York,  where  she 
opened  a  kindergarten  in  1872,  This  was  a 
great  success,  and  finally  developed  into  a 
training  school  for  tdndcrgartners.  Mailamc 
Kraus  Boelte,  after  her  marriage  with  Dr.  Johii 
.Kraus,  had  charge  of  the  work  with  both  chil- 
dren and  normal  students  for  many  years.  She, 
in  New  York,  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  in  Bos- 
ton. Miss  Susan  Blow  in  Saint  Louis  and  Mrs. 
Alice  Putnam  in  Chicago,  were' the  best-known 
.pioneer  leaders  in  the  introduction  of  rhe 
kindergarten  into  America,  where  it  spread 
with  unprecedented  rapiditj^  and  success.  The 
United  States  still  leads  in  its  appreciation  and 
care  of  children  at  the  i»re-school  age,  there 
being  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand 
children  in  the  kindergartens  in  this  country  in 
the  statistics  of  1916.  It  is  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  in  all  of  our  large  cities,  and  the 
majority  of  the  cities  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  class. 

The  training  of  Irindergartners  was  for 
many  years  in  the  hands  of  private  normal 
schools,  hut  in  the  last  decade  Bwst  city  and 
State  normal  schools  io  the  United  States  have 
evened  kindergarten  departmuttt;  and  a  goodlv 
number  of  the  umvcrstties  as  well    Tlus  has 
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proved  to  be  an  efiecdve  means  in  unifying  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  work.  In  the  past 
the  kindergarten  child  who  entered  the  primary 
was  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent edncational  ideals  held  by  the  teachers 
of  both  kindergarten  and  primary.  This  great 
difference  in  ideals  was  gradually  altered  as  the 
kindersrarten  went  into  the  public  schools 
That  tne  kindergarten,  in  time,  reconstructed 
the  practice  in  primary  education  is  a  generally 
accepted  fact  by  students  of  educational  his- 
tory. Self-activity  came  to  be  the  cardinal 
principle  in  elementary  education  as  well  as  in 
the  kindergarten,  and  in  many  modern  schools 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  are  so  closely 
onanized  that  a  child  passes  from  one  to  the 
Other  without  waste  of  time  or  energy  in  ad- 
justing himself  to  the  new  work  peculiar  to 
the  primary  grade.  These  happy  changes  are 
due  to  several  causes  —  first,  to  the  traming 
of  kindergartners  in  city  and  State  norma! 
schools  and  in  universities,  with  other  teach- 
ers, instead  of  the  isolated  private  schools  of 
the  early  days.  Second,  to  an  increasing  effort 
to  train  teachers  of  young  children  in  both 
kindergarten  and  primary.  In  the  third  place, 
to  a  movement  in  favor  of  training  super- 
visors in  both  kindergarten  and  primary,  so 
that  the  schools  may  have  the  advantage  of 
one  supervisor  who  is  an  expert  in  each  field. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  there  was  a. 
tendency  in  kindergarten  circles  for  many 
years  to  cling  too  tenaciously  to  Froebelian 
theory  and  practice.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
Idnder^rten,  it  was  far  In  advance  of  primary 
education,  in  both  theory  and  practice.  This 
explains  the  transformation  of  primary  prac- 
tice wherever  kindergartens  were  introduced. 
In  time,  however,  an  unwholesome  ijedagogic 
self -satis  fact  ion  grew  up  within  the  kinderear- 
ten  ranks,  which  finally  resulted  in  a  period  of 
arrested  development  for  the  kindergartners 
and  the  system.  This  followed  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  primary  in  the  light  of  kindergarten  , 
principles  and  practice. 

When  the  new  science  of  child  Stady  came 
into  education,  kindergartners  as  a  whole 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  its  observations  and 
returns,  if  they  did  not  coincide  with  the  in- 
terpretations of  child  nature  made  by  Froebel 
and  his  inunediate  followers.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  a  small  minority  of 
kindergartners  gladly  gave  ear  to  the  new  sd' 
ence  of  child  study,  especially  when  it  seemed 
to  correspond  to  their  daily  experiences  in 
studying  and  training  young  children.  Dif- 
ference of  opinion  was  very  decided,  and  grad- 
ually and  unconsciously,  kindergartners  divided 
into  two  parties  ~  those  in  favor  of  modifica- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  kindergarten  pro- 
cedure in  the  light  of  modern  psycholoey  and 
child  study,  and  those  who  clung  with  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  traditions  of  the  past.  The 
progressive  movement  among  kindergartners 
immediately  won  the  support  of  psychologists, 
physicians  and  the  leading  educators  of  the 
day,  all  of  whom  cooperated  in  reconstmcf- 
ing  kindergarten  practice.  The  first  form 
of  the  reoonstnietive  movement  was  noticed 
in  the  demand  for  larger  handwork  for 
the  children  in  the  place  of  the  small  processes 
and  materials  involved  in  the  perforating, 
weaving  and  sewing  in  use  in  the  early  kinder- 


gartens. Later,  this  waj  either  discarded  or 
enlarged,  as  psychologists,  oculists  and  nerve 
specialists  repeatedly  criticised  this  minute 
work  in  both  kindergarten  and  primary.  They 
were  equally  urgent  in  demanding  that  there 
be  less  minute  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  small  ' 
undeveloped  muscles  of  the  eve  and  hand  in  all 
of  the  work  done  by  the  children  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Another  criticism  which  followed  was 
that  the  work  with  the  hand  was  cultivated  at 
the  cost  of  play  with  the  larger  muscles  of  the 
body.  Sedentary  habits  were  encouraged, 
when  children  should  be  running,  jumping, 
climbing  and  throwing.  It  was  urged  ihar 
larger    maferials    be    introduced,    where    the 
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fundamental  muscles  of  the  legs,  arms  hands, 
back,  thorax  and  abdomen  be  called  into  play. 
The  vigorous  use  of  these  larger  muscles  was 
ur^cd,  because  through  this  type  of  play  respi- 
ration and  circulatiion  are  deepened,  prontoting 
the  bealrh  of  the  child  at  a  period  when  phys- 
iat]  grovrth  is  more  important  than  any  intel- 
lectual acquirement  the  child  maty  make.  As 
a  result,  tl)e  so-called  new  school  of  kinder- 
garten introduced  swings,  slides,  seesaws, 
ropes,  etc.,  in  order  to  otter  every  indtKement 
to  ihe  children  to  vigorotis  physical  activity. 
There  was  also  a  demand  for  introducing 
larger  and  more  durable  materials  for  the 
handwork,  instead  of  sewing  and  weaving  wii 
narrow  paper  strips  and  cardboard.  Weaving 
with  strips  of  cloth,  and  sewing  more  in  ac- 
cord With  the  type  of  sewing  in  use  in  the 
schools  and  society,  gradually  came  into  use. 
One  of  the  first  effects  of  this  type  of  work 
was  seen  in  the  health  of  the  child,  but 
equally  beneficial  intellectual  stimulus 
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servabl&  With  this  larger  and  more  dur^Ie 
material  the  child  coultT  malce  articles  which 
were  both  interesting  and  useful  in  his  play 
and  home  life.  Instead  of  sewing  geomeirio 
designs  on  cardboard,  the  child  was  given  a 
coar&e  needle,  thread  and  doth,  with  which 
dolls  could  be  dressed.  As  a  substitute  for 
pai»er  strips  which  were  woven  into  geometric 
designs  in  a  flat  paper  mjit  which  was  of  no 
use  to  him  or  to  society,  the  children  were 
given  opportunities  to  make  rugh  oi  hats,  or 
hammocks  for  the  dolls.  Instead  of  folding, 
cutting  and  pasting  a  geometric  figure  vaguely 
resembling  a  kite,  the  children  were  given 
material  which  made  it  possible  to  construct  a 
real  kite  which  could  be  taken  into  the  open 
air  for  e^terimenL  The  immediate  efiect  was 
deepened  interest,  and  marked  increase  in  effort 
and  self -initiative.  As  a  result  the  necessity  for 
(Urection  and  help  from  the  teacher  declined 
and  ability  to  pursue  an  end  with  detennination 
and  perseverance  increased. 

^1  kindergartners  who  experimented  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  kindergarten  were  con- 
vinced that  this  new  type  of  work  exemplified 
Froebel's  principles  of  self-activity  and  crea- 
tivity far  better  than  the  traditional  handwork . 
supposed  to  have  been  originated  by  Froebel 
himself.  As  time  passed,  less  emjdiasis  was 
laid  upon  the  practice  of  Froebel,  and  more 
lime  and  attention  was  given  to  better  applica- 
tions of  his  fundamental  principles.  Froebel's 
small  building  blocks  were  either  enlarged,  or 
new  ones  invented,  better  adapted  to  stimulate 
healthful,  active  play.  The  very  mediocre 
music  of  the  children's  songs  and  games  com- 
posed for  Froebel  gave  place  to  standard  folk 
music  or  modern  music  written  especially  for 
the  kindergarten  by  musicians  of  high  grade. 
Gradually  the  whole  scheme  of  practice,  in- 
cluding songs,  games  and  stories,  building  and 
occupation  materials,  was  reshaped,  until,  in 
many  of  the  most  progressive  kinder^rtens  of 
to-day,  little  of  the  traditional  matenal  is  left. 
The  Inndergartners  grew  bolder  in  throwing 
off  tradition,  introducing  not  only  better  mate- 
rials, iut  better  methods,  in  their  effort  to  meet 
the  nature  and  needs  of  young  children,  tin- 
trammeled  by  rhe  interpretations  of  Froebel 
and  the  pioneer  workers. 

The  effort  to  cling  to  Froehelian  material 
and  methods  is  dying  out,  and  kindergartners 
on  the  whole  seem  to  be  more  than  eager  in 
their  study  of  children,  and  their  seardi  for 
better  means  of  educating  them.  This  recon- 
structive movement  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  appearance  of  the  first  rival  institution  for 
educatmg  children  of  the  kindergarten  age. 
At  first  there  was  some  marked  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  value  of  Dr,  Montessori's 
experiment  with  children  of  kindergarten  age. 
Some  kindergartners  ntterly  denounced  the 
whole  movement  without  investi^tion,  while 
others,  with  equal  lack  of  discrimination,  went 
over  into  the  Montessori  ranks,  with  little  evi- 
dence of  distinguishing  between  the  values  of 
the  two  systems  of  education.  It  seems  fair  to 
say,  however,  that  in  America  kindergartners 
have  made  an  intelligent  adaptation  of  the 
values  of  the  Montessori  System  to  kindergar- 
ten practice,  making  an  effort  to  discard  the 
weaknesses  of  both,  and  organ iring  their  strong 
points  into  a  new  and  most  promising  educa- 
tion for  children  of  this  period. 


To-day  it  can  be  'truthful^  said  that  there 
is  no  body  of  teachers  more  earnestly  recon- 
structing their  theory  and  practice  than  the 
kindergartners.  They  are  to  be  found  in  lar^e 
numbers  in  all  summer  schools  —  whether  in 
normal  schools  or  universities,  and  the  number 
of  teachers  asking  for  leave  of  absence  to  se- 
cure their  degrees  in  the  universjlies  gives  un- 
(questioned  evidence  of  the  fact  that  me  amo- 
tion of  the  kindergartner  of  to-day  is  to  hold 
as  high  a  standard  for  her  preparation  as  a 
teacher  as  that  required  for  the  teachers  in  high 
schools  and  colleges. 
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KINDI,  ken'de,   ALCHINDIUS,  il-Wn'- 
dl-fis,  Abu  Yumf  Yalnb  Ibn  Ishak  Al-Klndi, 
Arabian    philosopher    of    the    9th    century;    b. 
Kufa    and    educated    at    Basra    and    Bagdad. 
He  came  of  good  family  and  recdvedthc  best 
of  instruction  through  the  eSprta  of  his  fadier 
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who  was  Governor  under  two  famons  Anbian 
mlers,  Mahdi  (775-85)  and  Hamn  al-Rashid 
(789-809).  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer  and 
is  credited  widi  havine  written  over  200  treat- 
ises on  philosophy  and  science,  over  the  whole 
field  of  which  as  known  in  his  day  he  wan- 
dered. He  was  a  very  clever  and  oriKinal 
thinker  and  even  to-day,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
1,000  years,  his  name  stands  high  among  the 
Arabs,  Many  of  his  works  are  now  only  a 
name,  having  long  since  been  lost ;  yet  some 
relating  principally  to  astrology  and  medicine, 
remain  to  attest  his  worth  as  a  philosopher  and 
original  thitdter.  Probably  numbers  of  his 
woifcs  disappeared  when  his  library  was  seized, 
during  the  reign  of  IJolawakkil  (&4'7-61).  Con- 
suit  De  Boer,  'Geschlchte  der  Phil  '  '  ■  ' 
Islam'     {Stuttgart    1901);    Fliigel, 


suit  De  Boer,  'Geschlchte  der  Philosbphie  .__ 
Islam'  {Stuttgart  1901);  Fliigel,  <Al  Kindi 
genanut  der  Philosoph  der  Araber'  (Leipzie 
1357);    Nagy,    <Die    philosophiscEen    Abhaad- 


lun£en  des  al-kindi>    (Miinster  1897). 

KINBALY,  ki-nelt,  Jobn  Hem7,  Amer- 
ican engineer  and  educator :  b.  Hanntbal,  Mo., 
18  March.  1864.  Graduated  from  Washington 
University  as  a  mining  engineer,  he  became 
instructor  in  that  institution  (1886-67);  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  and  mechanics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Texas  (1887-89);  professor  of  agri- 
culture in  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanical  Arts  (1889-92):  and 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering  in  Warfi- 
ington  University  (1809-1902).  On  the  latter 
date  he  retired  from  college  work  and  became 
consulting  and  mechanical  engineer,  first  in 
Boston  (1902-04)  and  then  in  Saint  Louis. 
He  has  invented  a  number  of  useful  devices 
which  are  in  general  use.  Among  his  published 
works  are  'Steam  Eosines  and  Boilers' 
(1895)  ;  'Charts  of  Low  Presmre  Steam  Heat- 
ing* (1899);  'Slide  Valve'  (ISW) ;  'Cen- 
trifugal Fans'  (1905)  ;  'MeAanical  Draft' 
(1906)  ;  and  numerous  magazine  articles  on 
similar  subjects. 

KINEMATICS  OF  MACHINERY.  Me- 
dianics  may  be  defined  as  the  sta6<r  of  motion 
and  of  the  circumstances  which  influence  or 
afiect  it.  The  study  of  motion  alone  is  a  branch 
of  geometry  in  which  the  element  of  time  en- 
ters. Ampere, 'Philosophic  des  sciences'  (1843), 
gave  to  this  geometo'  of  motion  the  name 
kinemalks;  Reuleaux,  'Theoretische  Kinematik' 
(1875)  and  others  before  him  called  tt  phoro- 
nomics  but  this  term  has  not  been  accepted 
in  mechanics.  KinetnaScs  of  machinery  —  also 
called  kinematics  of  mechanism,  theory  of 
mechanism,  applied  or  technical  kinematics  —  is 
that  phase  of  the  subject  which  is  useful  in 
engineering.  It  deals  with  the  motions  of  a 
complex  deformable  system  subjeaed  to  such 
constraints  as  will  make  the  motion  unique  or 
determinate.  According  to  Koenigs,  'Introduc- 
tion a  ime  theorie  nouvelle  des  mfcanismes' 
(1905),  it  is  the  study  of  the  constraints  in 
machines,  a  machine  beint;  an  assemblage  of 
resistant  bodies  (rigid,  flexible  or  fluid)  under 
mutual  constraint  upon  which  force  may  act. 
All  the  methods  necessary  for  the  mathemat- 
ical, as  distinguished  from  the  graphical,  solu- 
tion of  the  most  complicated  problems  were 
known  lon^  before-  kinematics  existed  as  a 
separate  saence.  The  first  attempt  to  separate 
it  from  mechanics  in  general  was  made  by 
Monge  in  1794;  luE  program  was  elaborated 


and  published  in  1806  by  Lanz  and  Bitancourt, 
'Essai  sur  la  composition  des  machines.' 
Their  system  aroused  interest,  but  whatever 
benefit  to  the  science  ma^  have  accrued  through 
this  stimulus  was  certamly  outweighed  by  tne 
harm  that  arose  through  emphasizing  the  idea 
that  it  was  more  the  province  of  kinematics  to 
classify  and  describe  machines  than  to  devise 
simple  methods  of  finding  velocities  and  accel- 
erations. This  point  of  view  was  strengthened 
by  Willis,  who  publi^ed  his  famous  'Principles 
of  MechaniMn'  in  1841.  To  judge  from  the 
20-page  preface  to  his  second  edition  (18?0) 
Willis  regarded  classification  as  of  first  and 
last  tmi>ortance.  Nevertheless  he  gave  proper 
kinematic  descriptions  of  an  enormous  number 
of  mechanisms,  was  the  first  to  investigate 
velocity  ratios  —  the  ratio  of  the  vdocitv  of 
the  driver  to  that  of  the  follower^ ana  oc- 
casionally improved  methods  of  designing  and 
calculating.  It  is  not  easy  to-day  to  understand 
how  WilHs  exerted  so  deep  an  influence  for  a 
generation.  When  one  considers  the  brilliant 
work  done  in  mathematical  kinematics  by  Euler. 
Lagran^,  Laplace,  Poisson,  Poinsot  and  Cori- 
olis,  it  IS  not  unfair  to  say  that  Willis  was  as 
antiquated  in  his  own  time  as  he  is  now.  The 
next  noteworthy  book  in  the  development  of 
kinematics  is  Reuleaux,  'Theoretisdie  Kine- 
tnatik:  Grundziige  einer  Theorie  des  Maschin- 
enwescns'  (1875),  English  edition  by  Kennedy 
in  1876.  To  Reuleaux  classification  is  still  of 
fundamental  importance.  Willis  classifies  ma- 
chines according  to  the  way  they  transmit  mo- 
tion, for  example,  by  rolling  contact,  sliding 
contact,  wrapping  connectors  (belts  and 
chains),  linkwork  and  ratchets,  each  being  sub- 
divided according  to  whether  the  velocity  ratio 
or  the  direction  of  the  velocity  is  constant  or 
variable.  Reuleaux  on  the  other  hand  examines 
the  elements  of  which  madiines  consist  and 
finds  that  they  always  occur  in  pairs,  a  number 
of  pairs  being  connected  to  form  a  chain.  In 
kinematic  pairs  there  may  be  relative  sliding 
(e.g.,  crosshead  and  guide),  turning  (hinge  or 
pin  joint)  or  sliding  and  turning  (screw  and 
nut).  If  the  contact  is  between  surfaces,  as  in 
these  examples,  the  pair  is  called  lower;  if 
there  is  line  contact  as  in  gear  wheels,  the  pair 
is  higher.  Reuleaux  showed  that  many  differ- 
ent mechanisms  may  be  made  from   tne 


had  an  efficient  method  of  finding  velocities  in 
a  mechanism ;  neither  attempted  to  find  accel- 
erations and  neither  gave  sufficient  emphasis  to 
the  fimdamenta.1  problem  of  kinematics,  namely, 
to  devise  ^neral  methods  for  the  determination 
of  velocities  and  accelerations.  The  most  im- 
portant h-eatise  on  kinematics  from  this  point 
of  view  is  Bnrmester's  'Lehrbuch  der  Kine- 
matik'  (1888) ;  this  is  deddedly  superior  to 
anything  written  before  that  time  and  has  not 
jret  been  surpassed. 

Ptmdamental  Theorems.— Three  theorems 
suffice  as  a  basis  for  the  analysis  of  velocity 
and  acceleration  in  mechanisms.    C)n  account  of 


derivation  on  the  postulate  of  superpos 
tion  which  states,  briefly,  that  kinematic  vectors 
may  be  superposed  according  to  the  parallelo- 
gram law;  this  method  is  not  convincing  when 
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lilted  to  acceleradons  and  sometimes   leatb 
a  Mrious  mistakes. 
In  Fig.  1  it  is  required  to  find  the  velocity 


ilies  of  O  and  P;  then  Fig.  2  shows  v  as  the 
resultant  of  u  and  ru.     In  symbols 

This  theorem   is    the   basis   of    the  graphical 
method  of  velocity  diagrams  devised  by  R.  H. 


(2) 


plane,  the  veloeily  of  0  and  the  angular  velocity 
u  of  the  body  bemg  given.  The  bodv  has  three 
degrees  of  constraint  specified  by  tne  co-ordi^ 
naies  f ,  1,  f>,  i.e.,  given  values  of  them  will  fix 
its  position.  If  a  constraint  is  removed  by 
permitting  the  corresponding  co-ordinate  to 
vary,  the  body  has  one  degree  of  freedom.  In 
the  following  equatiors  one  dot  over  a  letter 
will  denote  the  first  time-derivative.  From 
Fig.  1 

x=i->rrco$0.  y^v  +  rsine; 
hence  since  r  is  constant  and  9i=u 

*=f_r«««ff,  j=]lj  +  riw*tf  ...(1) 
where  (fi  i)  and  (x,  y)  are  respectively  the 
velocities  of  0  and  P  with  reference  to  the 
fixed  axes  xy  and  are  thus  the  so-called  ab- 
solute as  disunguished  from  the  relative  veloc- 
ities. rtJ  is  that  part  of  the  velocity  of  P 
which  is  due  to  the  rotation  of  P  about  0;  it  is 
norma!  fo  OP  and  is  the  relative  velocity  of  P 
with  respect  to  0.  Equations  (1),  giving  the 
components  of  the  relative  and  absolute  ve- 
locities of  0  and  P.  state  that  P  has  two_  super- 
posed velocities:  the  absolute  velocity  (f,  "jj  of 
0  and  the  linear  velocity  r  due  to  the  rotation 
of  P  about  O.    Hence 

Theorem  I, — The  velocity  of  any  point  P  of 
a  figiJ  body  havittg  plane  motion  is  the  re- 
sullant  of  the  velocity  of  any  other  point  0  and 
Ike  linear  velocity  due  to  the  rotation  of  P 
about  0.    Let  «  and  v  be  the  absolute  veloc- 


Snuth  (Royal  Society  of  Edinburdi,  18SS}  and 
now  in  general  use.  Consult  also  ms  'Graphics' 
(1889);  and  Bonnester's   *Kincmatik.> 

By  differentiating  equations  (1)  and  denot- 
ing the  angular  acceleration  u  by  a  we  £nd 
x=i—-ra  «n  fl— fu'  cos  B 
y^V  +fa  cos  6 — ru*  mm  0 
where  ((,  v)  is  the  absolute  acceleration  of  0, 
r*i*  the  radial  acceleration,  directed  from  P  to 
O,  due  to  angular  velocity;  ra  is  the  tangential 
acceleration  normal  to  OP  due  to  angular  accc)- 

Theorem  II. —  The  acceleration  of  any  point  P 
vf  a  rigid  body  having  plane  motion  is  the 
resultant  of  the  aeceleraiion  of  any  other  point 
O  and  the  linear  accelerations  of  P  due  to 
the  onffittar  velocity  and  acceleration  of  P  about 
Q.  f  and  o  specify  the  absolate  rotation  of 
die  body.  The  theorem  may  be  expressed  in  a 
vector  equation;  if  a  and  ot  are  the  accelera- 
tioiis  of  F  and  0 

o=a«  +  «i  +r«i',  vectoriaUy.     ...   (3) 
Theorem  II  is  tie  basis  of  all  graphical  solu- 
tions.    It   can   be   put   into   another    form.     In 
Fig.  3  let  the  point  C  be  fixed  and  let  O  be  a 
"       '  pf_  pin-connected  joint  so  that  CO  and 


OP  may  have  independent  angular  i __ 

ay  and  "r  specify  the  relative  motion  of  r  with 
respect  to  I  and  if  u  and  a  are  the  abaolDte 
'    .  and  »•  and  a,  those  of  I, 


all  quantities  being  n 

By  substitution  in  the  previous  equation  and 
putting  riv=nr  we  get 

»=<'  +  rK  +  ('+'-W+'^  +  f*r'+2<v «*....  (4) 
The  plus  signs  indicate  vector  addition;  for 
example,  /-|-r  is  CP.  Therefore  (/  +  r)o.  ts 
normal  to,  and  (/-t-f)u%  eloi^,  CP;  ror+r«V 
is  the  accderation  of  P  relative  to  the  n^tem 
CO.  The  term  2v,t>,  is  called  the  Coriolis  ac- 
teleration  after  Coriolis,  who  is  1835  discovered 
the  theorem  of  which  equation  (4)  is  a  special 
case.  Since  it  came  from  riag  H-  uy)  it  is 
directed  from  P  toward  O;  if  "a  and  ^  are 
opposite  it  points  from  O  toward  P.    Hence  we 

Theorsm  lU.—The  acceleraticn  of  any  point  P 
of  a  body  in  motion  with  respect  to  a  tnoving 
system  is  the  resultant  of  (1)  the  acceleration 
of  P  regarded  as  fixed  to  the  moving  system, 
(2)  the  acceleration  of  P  relative  to  tne  moving 
sytltm,  (3)  the  Coriolis  acceleration  Z**^ 
where  vr  it  the  relative  velocity  of  P  and  "• 
the  absolute  velocity  of  the  momng  system; 
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2»"o  is  directed  toward  the  centre  of  eurva- 
tvre  of  the  relative  path  of  P  unless  "o  and  "r 
ore  opposite.  For  other  demonstrations  consult 
RoTilh,  'Advarccd  Rigid  Dynamics'  f  1905)  ; 
Bunnester  was  the  first  to  apply  the  tneorcm 
to  mEchanistns. 

Analysis  of  VelocitieB. —  Hie  following  are 
practically  all  of  (he  typical  velocity  problems 
occurring  in  the  theory  of  plane  mechanians: 

I.  Given  the  velocity  of  one  point  of  a  rigid 
bodf,  to  find  the  veloaty  o£  another  point  cou-^ 
strained,  as  by  a  guide,  to  move  in  a  j^ven 

Fig.  2  illustrates  this  case;  w  is  the  ^ven 
velocity,  and  the  direction  but  not  the  mag- 
nilude  of  v  is  known;  the  construction  deter- 
mines TJ  completely.  The  drawing  of  the  two 
parallels  «  may  be  avoided  by  noticine  that  N 
and  V  have  equal  projections  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  two  points;  this  means  that  the  line 
is  inextensLble. 

II.  Two  rods  AP  and  BP  arc  hinged  at  P, 
the  velocities  u  and  a^  oi  A  and  B  bang  given 
and  V,  that  of  P.  is  required.  At  P  draw  the 
vectors  it  andv;  trom  the  head  of  u  draw  a  line 
a  perpendicular  to  AP,  and  from  the  head  of 


V  a  perpendicular  6  to  SP.  Now  P  is  on  the 
rod  AP,  therefore  if  the  arrow  representing  its 
velocity  starts  at  P  h  must,  by  I,  end  on  a;  v 
must  also  end  on  b.  Hence  v  goes  from  P  to 
the  intersection  of  a  and  b. 

III.  Given  the  velocities  of  two  points  of  x 
rigid  body  to  find  that  of  any  oiKer  point. 

In  Kg.  4  u  and  v  are  given  and  ic  is  re- 
quired. From  equation  (1>  if  the  velocity 
{*,  j)  of  P  in  Pig.  1  is  zero  iE/fl  =  — tew  fl; 
therefore  since  i/i  is  the  cotangent  of  the 
an^le  the  vdoetty  of  O  maloes  with  X,  that 
patnt  vfkoat  velocity  is  tero  at  a  nrtain  in- 
sta»t  lies  on  a  normal  to  ike  velocity  of'O. 
There  is  evidently  only  one  such  point  for  if 
there  were  two  the  whole  body  would  be  in- 
stantaneously at  rest.  This  ^int  is  called  the 
instantaiuous  centre  of  rotation ;  it  was  dlscov' 
ered  by  John  Bernoulli,  'Dc  Ceniro  Spontaneo 
Rotationis'  (1742)  but  Descartes  had  previonsly 
noticed  it  in  studying  the  cycloid.  In  Fig  4 
the  normals  to  w  and  v  intersect  at  C  which 
bein);  the  instantaneous  centre,  ties  on  a  normal 
to  Tf.  As  the  body  rotates  instantaneously 
about  C,  the  vdocities  are  proportional  to  die 


instantaneous   radii,  which   fact  funushes  an 
obvious  method  for  getting  Vi. 

When  C  lies  off  the  drawing  paper  proceed 
thus.  Since  the  body  is  rigid  w  and  w  roust 
have  equal  projections  on  PR,  and  v  and  w 
equal  projections  on  QR.  Draw  the  projections 
at  R  and  erect  normals  at  their  ends;  the  head 
of  w  will  lie  at  the  intersection  of  these  nor- 
mals. This  method  fails  when  P,0,ff  are  col- 
linear.    If  the  instantaneous  centre  ■: 


PR 


id  note  that  (a)  the  projections  of  «,  v,  m  on 
' be  equal,  and  (b)  as  the  body  c^eqot 


bend,  the  components  of  u.  v,  to  nonnal  ta  PH, 
at  P,  Q,  R  must  end  on  a  straight  line;  n>  is 
then  found  from  its  two  components. 

IV.  To  find  the  velocity  of  any  point  on  a 
rod  moving  in  a  sleeve.  There  are  several 
cases  which  arc  shown  in  Hgs.  5-7.  In  Fig.  S 
the  sleeve  is  a  tube  free  to  rotate  about  a  fixed 
axis ;  the  rod  slides  in  the  sleeve  and  turns 
with  it.  Suppose  u  to  be  known.  The  onty 
point,  besides  P,  whose  direction  of  motion  is 
known  is  that  point  R  on  the  rod  which  is  also 
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at  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  sleeve :  it  moves 
along  the  rod  but  faas  no  transverse  component. 
Hence  the  velocity  of  R  is  found  as  in  II,  and 
that  of  any  other  point  as  in  III. 

In  Fig.  6  the  sleeve  shdes  on  A  and  turns 
about  the  end  of  B.    The  centre  of  the  sleeve 
s  along  and  u  normal  to  A, 


their  resultant  v  being  perpendicular  to  S,  so 
that  if  one  of  these  three  velocities  is  known 
the  vector  triangle  in  Fig.  6  gives  the  other  two. 

If,  as  in  Fig.  7,  the  sleeve  is  fixed  ai  the 
end  of  a  rod  B,  any  point  P  on  ^  will  have 
two  motions :  i  along  A,  and  u  normal  to  OP, 
their  resultant  being  v.  The  reader  should  ob- 
serve that  Pigs.  6  and  7  were  solved  by  using 
the  principle  of  superpositioa 

v.  Sliaina  fitces.  These  occur  in  two  forms, 
la  ftn  iris  diaphragm,  a  photographic  shutter, 
or  a  pair  of  shears,  two  blades  slide  over  each 
other,  it  being  reqmred  to  find  the  velocity  of 
the  point  common  to  the  two  overlapping 
edges;  in  cams  and  gear  teeth  two  tangential 
surfaces  slide  and  roll  on  each  other,  the  prob- 
lem being  to  find  the  velocity  ratio  or  the 
two  jneces. 

In  Fig.  8  i,  ^  is  fixed  and  B  rotates.  The 
velocity  r  of  P  is  the  resultant  of  ii,  due  to 
rotation,  and  j  due  to  sliding  alone  B;  w  is 
tangent  to  A  and  P,  In  the  toe  and  lift  mech- 
anism, shown  schematically  in  Fig.  8  ii,  v  is 
the  resultant  of  w,  due  to  rotation,  and  s  due  to 
sliding  along  the  common  tangent  If  both 
pieces  in  Fig.  8  i  turn  use  the  method  of  super- 
position: hold  A  and  B  fixed  in  succession. 
Fig.  9  ^owi  two  cams  or  parts  of  two  gear 


point  of  tangency.    If  Ac  two  surfaces  are  not 

to  separate,  v%  and  Vi  must  have  equal  projec- 
tions on  the.  common  normal.  If  the  normal 
components  are  equal  the  tangential  components 
cannot  be,  for  otherwise  Vi  and  Vi  would  be 
along  the  same  line;  hence  sliding  takes  place 
and  the  motion  is  not  pure  rolling.  Now  sup- 
pose the  contours  to  touch  at  some  other  point 
C.  The  velocities  there  can  be  colUnear  only 
if  C  lies  on  CxC;  if  ifcey  arc  equal  there  will 
be  piu'e  rolling  without  sliding.  In  this  case 
the  relative  motions  of  A  and  B  are  rotations 
about  C,  hence  as  the  relative  velocities  at  P 
are  along  the  tangent  and  are  due  to  relative 
rotations  about  C,  C  must  lie  on  the  normal 
at  P.  C  is  the  pileh  foinl  and  C,C  and  C£ 
the  radii  of  the  pitch  circles.  The  angular  ve- 
locity ratio  is  found  from  CiC''i""CiC''i;  if 
it  is  constant,  as  in  f;ear  wheels,  C  must  remain 
fixed,  whence  the  normals  at  successive  points 
of  contact  of  the  teeth  must  pass  through  the 
pitch  point.  This  is  the  basic  law  of  gear  teeth 
design. 

VI.  Piire   RolHng.      The  simplest   case    of 
{rare  rolhng  is  that  of  a  gear  or  wheel  tr^n; 


Fig.  10  shows  the  (Mtch  circles,  all  centres  being 
fixed  in  position.     By  equating  rim  velocities, 

fiiJi^riUi,  Jriut=fj^  &i^=ri«< 
the  product  of  which  gives 

in  which  capitals  refer  to  drivers  and  tower  case 
letters  to  followers.  Sometimes  the  shafts  of 
all  the  wheels  are  mounted  in  a  rigid  frame 
liCt  the  frame  turn  +  n  times  around  the  shaft 
of  the  second  wheel  while  this  wheel  is  pre- 
vented from  turning.  The  number  of  turns 
made  by  die  other  wheels  is  found  by  the 
method  of  superposition  as  follows.  First  let 
Rt  (and  of  course  ril  turn  with  the  frame;  then 
R^  Kt  itnd  rt  make  -f  «  turns,  there  beioR  how- 
ever no  relative  motion  of  the  wheels.  Now 
hold  the  frame  fixed  and  give  — »  turns  to 
R.;  then  Ri,  r.  and  r.  turn  respectively  +=  »• 


Fia.  9. 

teeth  tumine  about  fixed  centres  Ci  and  Ct\ 
it  is  required  to  find  the  angular  vdocity  ratio 
th/'H.  The  point  of  contact  on  A  has  a  veloc- 
ity Vi  normal  lo  dP  and  on  B  the  velocity  Vi  is 
normal  to  CtP;  these  are  the  actual  velocities  of 
points  fixed  on  A  and  ^  but  coincident  at  th« 


n. 


and  - 


times.      Supapoee   the 


._.    id  the  circumference  of 

a  fixed  25-ceni  piece  it  will  made  two  tnmf 
iirpund  its  own  centre- 
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Qnadric  Ctuiti;  lovcnUm;  .TheorMi  of 
Thrac  Centtei.— The  simplest  medunism  coo- 
sists  of  four  pin-connectea  or  tiiiised  linkfi,  Fi^. 
11,  called  t^  Reuleaux  the  yuadrie  eham;  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  lanematic  unit  of. 
mecluiiisms  having  surface  contact.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  different  mechanisms  may- 
be derived  from  it  by  atversion ;  this  consists  in 


fixing  any  two  points  on  any  one  link.  The 
idea,  due  to  Reuleaux,  is  useful  in  giving  an 
insight  into  the  relationships  in  families  of 
■nechattisms.  (Consult  DuHey,  'Kinematic*  of 
Uachines,'  1903).  Inversion  does  not  change 
relative  motions.  The  points  (12),  (23),  (34) 
and  (14)  are  (he  relative  instantaneous  centres 
of  the  links  whose  numbers  they  bear.  By 
holding  4  or  2  fixed  we  find  that  (24)  is  the 
I.  C.  (initantaseous  centre)  of  2  and  4  for 
motion  relative  to  each  other;  likewise  (13)  is 
the  relative  I.  C.  of  1  and  3.  Observe  that  (24), 
(23)  and  (34),  and  (12),  (23)  and  (13)  are 
collmear  tnplets  of  the  form  (xy),  (ys),  (xi). 
This  is  a  special  case  of  the  theorem  of  tkret 
centre*  now  to  be  proved.  Consider  Fig,  12, 
representing  three  bodies  having  relative  {dane 
motion. 

The  I.  C  of  the  relative  motion  of  two  pieces 
is  that  pair  of  coincident  points'  (one  on  eai^ 
body,  extended  if  necessary)  having  the  same 
Telocity,  for  their  relative  velocity  is  then  zero ; 


FlO-  II. 


each  body  thus  turns  about  the  I.  C.  relatively 
to  the  other.  Let  (12)  and  (13)  be  known  in 
Fig.  12.  If  (23)  is  al  some  such  point  as  C 
the  velocity  of  C,  considered  as  being  part  of  2, 
is  normal  lo  (12)  C;  when  it  belongs  to  3  its 
velocity  is  normal  lo  (13)  C.  These  velocities 
have  diSerent  directions  and  cannot  be  vectori- 
ally  equal  unless  they  are  coHinear,  whence 
(23),  the  correct  position  of  C,  must  He  <a> 


(12)  (13).  The  utility  of  the  theorem  of  three 
centres  is  illustrated  in  Fir.  13 ;  the  two  crosses 
indicate  fixed  centres.  By  the  theorem,  (13) 
is  coTIinear  with  (12)  and  (23),  and  also  with 
(IS)  and  (53)  ;  therefore  it  lies  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  lines  through  these  pairs.  The 
most  detailed  discussion  of  the  theorem  is  g^veo 
by  Klein,  'Kinematics  of  Machinery'  (1917). 

Kinematically  Determinate  Hechaniim|i«— 
Any  system  of  interconnected  bodies  is  kine- 
tnatically  determinate  when  the  velocity  of  one 
point  determines  the  relative  velocity  of  every 
other  point  When  the  mechanism  consists  of 
P  pins  interconnected  by  /  links  the  criterion  of 
determinaleness  is  found  as  follaffs:  It  takes 
3  links  to  connect  3  of  the  pins  into  a  rigid 
triangle;  each  remaining  pin  requires  2  litdcs  to 
foslen  it  rigidly  to  the  frame  already  formed, 

-•.3  +  2(^  —  3)— 2^ —  3  links 
will  connect  f  pins  into  a  rigid  coplanar  net- 
worlt  Each  link  represents  a  constraint.  H 
one  link  is  removed  one  degree  of  freedom  will 
be  introduced  and  the  frame  will  be  imiqu^ 
dcformable.    Hence 

J— '2^  —  4 
is  the  relation  between  the  number  of  links  and 
pins  in  a  kinematicalty  determinate  medbanism. 
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The  criterion  requires  interpretation  in  special 
cases. 

(i).  Fixed  pins  are  those  fastened  to  some 
frame  of  reference.  Two  such  pins  are  equiva- 
lent to  one  link-  for  /  fixed  pins  there  are 
virtually  2/~3  links.  If  /  of  the  ^  pins  are 
fixed  and  there  are  i  actual  links 
/  +  2/  — 3  —  2^  — 4. 
(ii).  One  link  having  3  pins  on  it  counts  as  3 
links  since  it  may_  be  re^rded  as  a  coltaps^ 
triangle;  a  link  with  m  pins  counts  as  2m  — 3 
links. 

(iii).  A  crosshekd  or  sleeve  is  equivalent  to  a 
link  of  lero  length :  it  must  therefore  be  counted 
as  2  pins  and  1  link. 

(iv).  A  point  at  which  there  is  line  contact 
as  in  cams  and  gears,  counts  as  2  pins  and  1 
link. 

CentrodeB. — The  locus  in  space  of  the  in- 
Btanlaneous  centre  is  called  Hie  space  centrode; 
the  locus  in  the  body  is  the  body  centrode. 
The  lerm  centrode  is  due  to  Clifford,  'Elements 
of  Dynamics*  (1878)  ;  th*  idea,  however,  is  found 
in  Poinsot,  'Th&rie  nouvelle  de  la  rotation* 
(1851)  and  Reuleaux.    The  latter  lued  it  in- 
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place  of  the  foregoing  methods.  In  Fig.  14 
C  Ci  Ci  and  C  <:%  C\  represent  simuttaneous  or 
corresponding  points  on  the  two  centrodes. 
Since  the  instantaneous  centre  will  lake  the 
positions  G  and  G,  d  and  Ci  must  fall  on  them 


space 


the  four-bar  li 


to  O,  »=/ti  or  vifl'-tw  :'  i.e.,  (t^  fe  b  third  pro- 
portional to  I  and-v  and  may  therefore  be  found 
by  geomelric  methoda;  this  applies  also  to  Tut 
and  R<Ji'.  By  Theorem  II  above  the  acceleration 
•of  P  is  the  resultant  of  r"^,  ra.,  ?",  ta;  it  is  also 
the  resultant  of  /?<Ji*  and  fl«.,  whence  the  con- 
struction in  Fig.  15  ii.  Other  methods  are  given 
by  Land  "Geschw.  — nnd  BescW,  — Plan  fQr 
Mechanismen'  {Zeit.  d.  Ver.  dent.  Ing,  1896) 
and  Rittenhaus,  *Der  Civilingcnieur'  <1880,  p. 
244).  The  ordinary  connecting  rod  mechanism 
may  be  solved  by  special  methods  which  are 
quicker.  Let  the  crank  in  Fig.  16  turn  at 
constant  speed  u.  The  velocity  of  C  is 
given  according  to  Fig.  2  by  the  con- 
struction at  C;  V  is  the  velocity  of  C 
relative  to  P.  Draw  OQ  vertical,  then  OPQ 
is  Mmilar  to  the  velocity  triangle.    If  u  is  called 


Pic.  14. 

during  the  motion.  No  sliding  will  occur 
since  the  body  rotates  about  the  instantaneous 
centre,  hence  the  body  centrode  rolls  on  the 
^ace  centrode.  For  example,  the  circum- 
ference of  a  wheel  is  the  body  centrode  and  the 
line  along  which  it  rolls  is  the  apace  centrode. 
Accclerationsv— It  is  not  easy  to  find  accel- 
erations except  in  simple  tnechanisms ;  fortu- 
nately only  simple  cases  arise  in  practice. 
■    ■  linkage  o  .-.-—.- 


L--^^ 


tMiity  the  triangles  will  be  eiitnl  so  that  PQ 
represents  the  relative  velocity  ar  and  OP  repre- 
sents both  i\t  and  ra'.  With  P  as  centre  and 
>n  the  connecting 
:  intersecting  the 
former  in  two  points  and  throng  them  draw 
the  chord.  Since  BD  is  a  common  ordinate  in 
the  two  seffli-cirdes  on  CQ 

BD^iv+BP)  (v-BP)=U—BP)  BP 


BP  = 


Hence  as  two  sides  (PO^u*  and  BP)  and  alt 

directions  of  the  acceleration  polygon  of  C  are 
known  the  remaining  quantities  are  determined; 
i.e.,  AO  is  the  acceleration  of  the  crosshead. 
'nris-constructidn  was  found  independently  by 
Kirsch,  'Graphischc  Bestimnning  der  Kolben- 
beschleunigunff"  (Zeit,  d.  Ver.  dent.  Ing.  1890) 
and  Klein,  'Force  of  Inertia  of  Connecting 
Rods"  (foumai  Franklin  Institute,  1891).  The 
following  method  is  due  to  Mohr,  'Konstruktion 
der  Beschleunigung  am  Kurbelgetriebe,*  Der 
CivilingeKieur  (1880).  From  where  the  hori- 
zontal through  Q  In  Fis.  16  cuts  the  crank 
draw  a  vertical  RB  and  then  BA  perpendicular 
to  the  connecting  rod.  AO  is  the  acceleration 
of  C  because  from  similar  triangles 


BP      PR 


I 


Fn.  is. 
if  1*0  and  "o  are  known,  u  and  ui  can  be 
found  because  the  linear  velocity  of  P  can  be 
found  by  the  method  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Hence 
fcn  and  Rw,  ihe  radial  accelerations  of  P,  can 
be  computed.    If  v  is  the  velocity  of  P  relative 


as  before. 

The  acceleration  of  any  other  point  C  on 
the  connecting  rod  is  needed  in  Dynamics  of 
Machinery  <q.v.).    AB+BI^=AP  is  the  accet- 
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eratioD  o£  C  relative  to  P  and,  bring  of  the  form 
;«+(«■,  is  proportional  to  ^PC.  The  relatm 
acceleration  of  any  other  point  C  is  thus  pro- 
portional to  PC ;  coosequcntly  if  CA'  is  dram 
panllel  to  CO,  A'P  will  be  tlie  relative  accele- 
ration of  C  PO  the  Bccderation  of  P.  and 
A'O  the  rttuhanl  acceliration  of  C 

RiCHABD  F.  DnUHL, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechames,  Slevtm  In- 
slilHlt  of  Ttchnology. 
KINETIC  THEORY  OP  OASES.    See 

Gases,  Kinetic  Theory  of. 

KINBTOGENBSIS,  in  evolution,  the 
mechanical  process  of  a  trans  format  ioa  of  parts, 
especially  parts  belon^ng  to  the  internal  skele- 
ton, skull  and  limbs,  is  very  ingeniously  inter- 
preied  by  Cope  as  having  been  accomplished  in 
mammals  tbrou^  the  agency  molar  motions,  use 
and  food.  The  motion  itself  is  neo-Lamarckian. 
Cope's  i)roposaI  (it  was  he  who  brought  the 
term  into  eicistence)  is  to  'cite  examples  of 
the  direct  modifying  effect  of  external  influ- 
ences on  the  characters  of  individual  animals 
and  plants."  The  influences  which  thus  play 
a  part  in  evolution  fall  into  two  classes.  They 
are  either  physico-chemical,  or  molecular;  or, 
they  are  mechanical,  or  molar.  A  gradual 
transformation  of  the  parts  of  an  organism  is 
supposed  by  Ci^>e  to  be  the  result  of  these 
in^uenccs.  The  two  types  of  influence  which 
thus  express  themselves  la  eviJiaiQn,  Cope  calls 
Physiogenests,  which  operates  through  molecu- 
lar action ;  and  Kinetogenesis,  which  expresses 
itself  as  molar  motion.  Coi>e  has  likewise 
traced  the  line  of  progression  in  fossil  genera 
as  exemplified  by  numerous  series  of  inter- 
mediate forms.  But  Herbert  Spencer  also  con- 
tributed much  in  this  direction  by  his  theory 
of  the  mechanical  origin  of  the  segmentation 
of  the  body  in  vertebrates,  leading  (as  he 
ihoujriit)  to  the  formation  of  vertebrae. 

Tliis  term  suggested  by  E.  D.  Cope,  meaning 
development  by  motion,  or  the  exercise  of  parts 


by  use  of  muscles  of  any  hard 
parts  or  bone.  He  claims  thai  muscular  tissue 
is  highly  plastic,  and  since  it  is  directly  con- 
trolled Dy  nervous  or  equivalent  stimul^  'the 
effect  of  the  latter  in  building  structure  is  evi- 
dent.' Anoihcr  example,  overlooked  by  late 
students,  is  the  beautiful  study  on  the  mechan- 
ical genesis  of  bone  structure  published  by 
Wyman  in  1857.  This  anatomist  shows  that  the 
cancellated  structure  of  ihc  bone  (see  Bone)  in 
the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  thigh-bone,  tibia,  as- 
tragalus and  OS  calcis  of  man  is  peculiar  to 
him,  and  has  'a  definite  relation  to  the  erect 
position  which  is  naturally  assumed  by  man 

The  fibres  or  cancelli  of  such  bones  as  assist 
in  supporting  the  weight  "are  arranged  either  in 
the  direction  of  that  weight,  or  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  support  and  brace  those  cancelli  which 
are  in  that  direction.  In  a  mechanical  point  of 
view  they  may  be  regarded  in  nearly  all  these 
bones  as  a  series  of  studs  and  braces.'  Wyman 
dealing  with  the  individual  bones  shows  in  what 
direction  force  or  weight  is  applied  to  them,  and 
the  corresponding  direction  the  cancelli  assume. 
On  the  lumbar  vertebra  there  is  vertical  pres- 
sure, and  the  principal  bone  fibres  within  are 
also  vertical.    On  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone 


tfa«  wd^t  of  the  ba<{y  is  applied  oUiquely  to 
the  end  of  an  arm,  'widiin  it  there  is  a  com- 
pilation of  fibres  giving  stren^^h  with  li^itness, 
which  forms  a  frame  mechanically  adapted  for 
rcsistiiig  the  weight  which  rests  upon  it,*  and 
so  with  the  astragalus.  *A  certain  direction  of 
fibres  in  all  these  instances  co-exists  with  a 
oertsin  direction,  or  certain  directions,  of  ttu 
tmnstniwion  of  pressure.  From  tUs  constant 
association  of  ttructures  and  function  the  in- 
ference BccniB  unavoidaUe,  that  they  are  means 
and  ends.* 

Comparing  the  bones  in  question  with  those 
of  the  gorilla  and  cbimpanzee,  only  *sligfat 
traces  of  the  tnuswork  described  in  man  ex- 
ist.* As  they  practically  exist  in  man  alone, 
Wyman  maintains  that  ''they  relate  to  the  kind 
of  locomotien  which  he  alone  of  the  whole  ani- 
mal series  can  be  said  to  possess,  namely,  that 
of  walking  erect,  and  which  requires  in  the  pas- 
sive and  resting  organs  subservient  to  it,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  effected  with  ease  and 
grace,  a  nice  combination  of  lightness  with 
strength  in  the  materials.  His  attitude  more 
than  any  other,  in  conseqocuce  at  the  pillars 
of  support  being  arranged  in  vertical  idanet, 
requires  the  most  effectual  means  for  counter- 
acting  shodcs.* 

Cape's  contributions  to  diis  subject  in  tb« 
way  of  materials  drawn  from  fossil  vertebrates 


joints  as  the  result  of  mechanic^  strains;  also 
the  origin  of  the  teeth,  through  mechanical 
Strains  or  impacts.*  Thus  the  origin  of  the 
canine,  pseudo-csnine  and  canine-like  indsor  * 
teeth  'is  due  to  the  strains  sustained  by  then  on 
account  of  their  position  in  the  jaws  at  points 
which  are  naturally  ntiUzed  in  the  sdxing  of 
prey,  or  the  fighting  of  enemies,*  For  example 
the  greatly  increased  size  of  the  canine  leelh  of 
the  *alrus  is  due  to  the  use  of  these  teeth  in 
the  breaking  of  ice,  and  in  climbing  from  the 
water  upon  the  edge  of  the  floe  ice.  It  is  so, 
adds  Cope,  with  me  straight  indsors  of  the 
hippopotamus,  'use  aa  diggers  has  straightened 
them  to  a  horizontal  from  their  primitive  ver- 
tical direction,  a  change  winch  is  also  partially 
accomplished  in  the  trne  pigs  (i'tu).* 

The  molar  teeth  owe  their  increased  diam- 
eters to  much  more  severe  direct  irritation  and 
impact.  The  origin  of  the  sectorial  or  shear- 
like molar  teeth  of  the  cat,  lion  and  other 
carnivora  is  thus  explained  by  Cope:  'The 
specialization  of  one  tooth  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  as  a  sectorial  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
following  causes :  It  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
first  place  that  when  a  carnivore  devours  a 
carcass,  it  cuts  off  masses  wirii  its  sectorials, 
using  tnem  as  shears.  In  so  doing  it  brings  the 
part  to  be  divided  to  the  angle  or  canthus  of 
the  soft  walls  of  the  mouth,  which  is  at  tbt 
front  of  the  masseter  musde.  At  this  point  the 
greatest  amount  of  force  is  gained,  since  the 
weight  is  thus  brought  immediately  to  the 
power,  which  would  not  be  the  case  were  the 
sectorial  situated  much  in  front  of  the  mas- 
seter. On  the  other  hand,  the  sectorial  could 
not  be  situated  farther  track,  since  it  would 
^en  be  inaccessible  to  a  carcass  or  mass  too 
large  to  be  taken  into  the  mouth.* 

The  great  length  and  chisel-like  incisor  teeHi 
of  the  squirrel  and  other  rodents  also  illustrate 
this    subject.      Their    progressive   lengthening 
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backward  pressure  is  precisely  the  opposite  oi 
that  which  has  occurred  to  Che  carnivore  where 
the  pressure  has  always  been  forward  owing  to 
the  development  of  the  canines. 

The  direct  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Idneto* 
genetic  mode  of  evolution  is  greatly  strength' 
ened  by  the  discovery  of  Amegfaino  in  the 
Tertiary  beds  of  the  Argentina  of  one-toed 
ungulates  with  two  splint  bones,  and  with  teeth 
strikingly  like  those  of  the  horse,  though  the 
animal  tielongs  to  a  quite  difTerent  order.  The 
umiUrity  or  divergence  in  shape  of  the  parts 
is.  due  lo  the  action  of  sitnilar  mechanical  con- 
ditions in  two  quite  utirelated  groups.  The 
tame  results  of  strains  involved  in  digging  are 
seen  in  the  fore  legs  of  the  f ossorial  edentates, 
in  the  mole,  as  well  as  in  the  mole  cridceL 
Thus  as  Caj>e  concludes,  'in  biologic  evolutian, 
as  in  ordinary  mechanics,  identical  causes  pro- 
duce identical  results.* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  "otdi- 
tmrr  mechanics'  does  not  slate  that  "identical 
cmuses  prodttce  identical  results.'  The  trudi 
Mpeais  to  be  chat  in  the  great  palcontoli^ist, 
Cope,  we  have  another  instance  of  a  man's 
thought  being  much  wider  and  richer  than 
Iris  system.  M.  Bergson  has  recently  made  a 
point  a^ianst  a  mechanical  mode  of  intellectual 

rropnalion  and  just  because  he  understood 
law  of  causality  in  the  sense  mentioned  by 
Cope.  The  principle,  "identiral  cause,  identical 
effect,*  which  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  causality,  is  raueh  narrower  in  its 
'  scope  cban  the  principle  which  really  occurs 
in  physics  and  chemistry, —  in  sdcnce  in  gen- 
eral. Indeed,  the  ^rihci^e  ''identical  cause, 
identical  effect,*  strictly  inteiprcted,  ^has  no 
.  Kope  at  all  in  ordinary  mechamcs,  since  the 
same  cause  never  recurs  exactly.  Both  Cope 
and  Bergson  state  the  law  of  causatioti  too 
narrowly.  The  law  does  not  state  merely  that, 
if  the  same  cause  is  repeated,  the  identical 
effect  will  be  repeated.  It  states  rather  that 
there  is  a  constant  relation  between  causes  of 
certain  kinds  and  effects  of  certain  kinds. 
What  is  constant  in  a  truly  causal  taw  is  not 
the  object  or  objects  given,  nor  yel  the  object 
inferred,  both  of  which  may  vaiy  within  wide 
limits,  but  the  relation  between  what  is  given 
and  what  is  inferred  It  is  not  asserted  here 
that  the  great  naturalist  was  unconscious  of  the 
s^nificance  of  the  principle.  On  the  contrary 
we  feel  that  it  was  plainly  operative  in  his 
thought  world.~  But  in  view  of  the  great  ado 
nowadays  over  teleology  and  aetiol<^  as  modes 
of  intellectual  appropriation  of  the  subject 
called  life,  it  appears  that  science  cannot  too 
often  remind  itself  that  freedom  is  the  postulate 
of  teleology,  and  detenniuism  (causation)  the 
postulate  of  science.  Further,  it  is  not  so  much 
required  to  deny  teleolo^  in  the  doinain  of 
organized  nature  as  to  punfy  and  sift  our  views 
of  teleology.  There  is  a  kind  of  teleology 
which  does  not  stand  in  contradiction  to  the 
causation  of  efficient  causes  so  called.  The 
hand  of  causation  in  question  has  just  been 
mentioned.  Consult  Cope,  E.  D.,  'The  Pri- 
mary Factors  of  Organic  Evolution'  (Ch'cago 
1896);  Wyman,  'On  the  Cancellated  Structure 
of  Some  of  Che  Bones  of  the  Human  Body' 
{in  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  Vol.  VI,  Boston  1857). 


KINBTOPHOHOGRAPH,     an    dectro- 


fhonograph,  invented  by  Thomas  A.  Edison. 
t  is  a  combination  of  a  motion  picture  matdnne 
and  a  pfaonogTaph  operating  synchronously. 
See  MovtNG  PiCTincBS. 

KING,  Albert  Freeman  Africanns,  Amer- 
ican physidan;  b.  Oxfordshire,  England,  18  Jan. 
1841 ;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  13  Dec.  1914.  He 
was  graduated  from  Coluaibian  (now  Geoi^e 
Washmgton)  University  in  1861,  and  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  186S.  He  was 
professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  medical  school  of 
George  Washington  University  from  I87I  to 
1913  and  dean  1879-94,  and  was  also  professor 
of  obstetrics  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
187M913.  and  was  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton Obstetrical  and  Gynecological  Society  188S- 
87.  He  wrote  a  'Manual  of  Obstetrics*  (1882; 
Ilth  ed,,  1910);  'Effect  of  Ulira-Violet  Bays 
on  Malarial  Fever>  (1902).  He  urged  with 
enthusiasm  the  theory  of  the  mosquito  transmis- 
sion of  malaria,  a  claim  which,  republished  in 
1883.  was  accepted  in  1899  by  the  medical  world 
as  correct-  and  he  was  the  first  to  advocate 
measures  for  personal  and  municipal  use  in  the 
way  of  prevention. 

KING,  Anna  Eichbenc.  See  Lane,  Anma 
EicHBBBC  King. 

KING,  fimil.    See  Kirrc,  WnxuH  Basil. 

KING,  Charles,  American  journalist,  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  College:  b.  New  Yort  16 
March  1789;  d.  Frascati,  Italy,  27  Sept.  1867. 
He  was  che  second  son  of  Rufus  Kjng  (qv.), 
and  during  the  residence  of  his  father  as  Amer- 
ican Minister  at  Saint  James  he  was  sent  with 
his  brother  to  Harrow  school.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  King; 
though  a  Federalist,  deemed  it  right  that  the 
war  should  be  prosecuted  to  an  honorable  and 
successful  result ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  his  native  State  in  1SI3,  and  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  he  acted  upon 
those  sentiments.  In  1823  he  became  associated 
with  JohnsCon  Verplanck  in  the  publication  of 
che  New  York  American,  a  eonservaCivc  news- 
paper, of  much  political   influence  and  a  high 


After  its  publication  was  discontinued  Mr.  King 
was  associated  in  the  conduct  of  the  New  York 
CoKTier  and  Enquirer  I84S-19,  when  he  was 
chosen  president  of  Columbia  College,  which 
office  he  occupied  until  1864. 

KING,  Charles,  American  soldier  and  nov- 
elist :  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  12  Oct.  1844.  He  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1866  and  was  in 
active  service  in  the  United  States  army  till  his 
retirement  because  of  wounds  in  1879.  In  the 
war  with  Spain  he  was  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  and  served  in  the  Philippmes  under 
Generals  Otis,  Anderson  and  Lawton.  He  has 
published  a  lone  series  of  popular  novels  treat- 
ing of  army  and  frontier  life  and  people,  among 
the  best  of  which  are  'The  Colonel's  Daughter* 
(1883);  'Between  the  Lines'  (1886)  and  'The 
True  Ulysses  S.  Grant'  (1915),  For  thirty 
years  he  has  been  the  instructor  of  the  Wis- 
consin National  Guard. 

KING,  Clarence,  American  geologist:  b. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  6  Jan.  1842;  d.  Photnix,  Arir., 
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24  Dec.  1901.  He  was  graduaOed  from  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yaie  University 
in  1862,  in  1863-66  was  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia geological  survey  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  (q.v.),  discovered  Mounts 
Whitney  and  T]/nda11,  the  highest  group  in 
Ciilifoniia,  and  with  J.  T.  Gardiner  executed  the 
first  survey  of  the  Vosetnite  Valley,  In  1866 
he  originated  the  plan  for  a  survey  of  the 
western  Cordilleran  region  at  its  widest  pi^nL 
This  plan  was  finally  sanciioned  by  the  govern- 
ment and  under  the  auspices  of  the  army  engi- 
neering department  ana  King's  direction,  was 
executed  as  the  "survey  of  the  40th  parallel* 
and  compleled  in  1872.  The  survey  has  been 
characterized  as  a  'signal  contribution  to  the 
material  of  science.*  The  volume  on  'Sys- 
tematic Geology'  (1878),  the  first  of  six  con- 
stituting the  report,  was  written  by  King  and 
has  been  highly  esteemed.  In  1872  certain 
swindlers  sowed  a  tract  in  Arizona  broadcast 
with  rough  gems ;  the  discovery  of  valuable 
diamond  fields  was  annotmced,  and  companies 
were  organized  for  the  exploration  of  the  find. 
The  'fields"  proved  to  be  within  the  official 
limits  of  the  40th  parallel  survey,  and  were 
thereupon  examined  by  King,  who  detected  and 
proclaimed  the  fraud.  In  1878  King  organized 
the  various  surveys  then  active  into  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  under  the  general  <h- 
rection  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  was 
appointed  director  of  the  survey.  He  resigned 
in  1S81,  attained  a  large  practice  as  a  mining 
expert,  and  undertook  an  uncompleted  series  of 
experiments  to  4^1  ermine  the  action  of  the 
primal  constituents  of  the  earth  under  the  con- 
ditions assumed  as  existing  at  the  time  of  its 
separatioif  from  the  sun.  Partial  results  were 
puolished  by  him  in  SilHman's  Journal  (Janu- 
ary 1893)  m  an  article  on  «The  A^e  of  the 
Elarth.*  He  wrote  also,  'Mountaineermg  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada'  (1871),  a  description  of  his 
extii orations,  and  a  work  of  literary  as  well  as 
scientific  value. 

KING,  Dan,  American  pfaysiciui,  writer, 
^tanthropist  and  statesman :  b.  Uansfield, 
Conn.,  1791 ;  d.  1864.  Graduating  in  medicine, 
he  practised  his  profession  in  his  native  town 
and  in  Preston,  Conn.,  and  Charleston,  R.  i. 
He  served  in  the  legislature  of  the  latter  Stale 
(1828-34).  Throughout  his  legislative  career 
he  was  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  suf- 
frage and  as  such  became  known  in  political 
and  other  circles  throughout  the  United  States, 
In  this  same  connection  his  attention  became 
directed  to  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  Narra- 
^insett  Indians.  His  efforts  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  to  them,  and  he  was  appointed 
one  of  a  commis^on  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  and  to  report  on  them  and 
the  best  manner  of  dealing  with  the  diflicully. 
He  succeeded  in  having  an  Indian  school  estab- 
lished and  other  measures  of  relief  made  for 
the  Indians.  This  was  practically  the  beginning 
of  the  measures  that  have  since  been  taken  to 
help  the  Indians  toward  American  citizenship 
and  a  place  in  the  great  American  community. 
Dr.  King  wrote  considerable,  generally  on  suh- 
jects  that  interested  him  deeply;  but  of  all  his. 
writings  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  his 
'Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr' 
(1859)  the  leader  o{  the  suffrage  movement 
which  King  so  strenuously  supported.    He  did 


not  agree  in  evcj?  particular  with  Dorr,  and  he 
(fisapproved  of  the  manoer  in  which  the  latter 
acted  after  the  signal  defeat  of  the  party. 

KING,  Biiward,  Anglo-Irish  poet:  b.  Ire- 
land, 1612;  d.  in  shipwreck  oS  Welsh  coast, 
1637.  Educated  at  Cambridge  University,  he 
became  Fellow  there  in  1631.  He  was  a  man 
of  EcbolBrly  attainments  and  good  poetic  taste 
which  was  ^Knvn  in  his  Latin  poemG.  He  met 
Milton  at  Cambridge  and  the  two  became  very 
close  friends.  Milton  had  a  strong  influence 
over  Kins  and,  h&d  (he. latter  lived,  he  might 
have  produced  some  literftry  work  of  more 
general  interest  than  that  which  he  left  at  his 
premature  death.  As  it  is,  he  is  chiefly  noted 
as  being'tbe  inspiration  of  13  poems  by  Milton 
published  under  the  tirie  of  'Obesquies  to  the 
Memory  of  Mr.  Edward  KJng>  (1638),  among 
these  being  'Lyddas.' 

KING,  Edward  Viaconnt  Kinesborongh, 
Irish  writer  and  archaeologist:  b.  1795;  d  1W7. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  third  ear!  of 
Kingston  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  Leav- 
ing college  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament' 
(1818-26);  but  after  eight  years  of  public  life 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  favor  of  his  brother, 
who  took  a  great  deal  more  interest  in  politics 
than  did  the  elder  member  of  the  family  who 
had  already  become  a  confirmed  antiquarian, 
deeply  attracted  toward  the  ancient  civilisations 
of  Mexico.  In  fact  Kingsborough,  as  he  is 
usually  called,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  collectors  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  civilizations.  After  several  years 
spent  in  the  work  of  examining  and  collecting 
the  Aztecs  and  other  manuscripts  of  the  pre- 
Columbian  Mexican  civilization,  he  began,  in 
1830.  the  publication  of  his  monumental  work 
on  'The  Antiquities  of  Mexico,'  which  was 
gradually  issued  in  London  in  nine  superb 
volumes,  profusely  illustrated.  No  author  prob- 
ably in  ail  history  has  accomplished  so  much 
in  a  direction  he  was  not  consciously  working 
ad  Kingsborongh.     He  set  out  with  Ae  inten- 


lost  10  tribes  of  Israel.  To  this  all  his  acute 
reasoning,  his  utukwbted  erudition  and  his  en- 
thusiasm combined  with  hi*  diligence  were 
directed.  Prom  all  the  libraries  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  World  he  collected  manuscripts  and' 
codices  and  other  remains  of  pre-ColtmbiMi' 
life  supplemented  with  other  documents  follow-, 
ing  the  conqaest  of  Mexico,  All  the  docu- 
mentary material  in  the  form  of  txidices  and 
several  most  valuable  documents  of  ^ost-con- 
quest  days,  he  included  in  his  publications,  the 
codices  being  reproduced  in  color  at  an  enor- 
mous expense.  In  fact  so  great  was  the  con 
of  collection,  examination  and  pubticMion  of 
this  material  that  it  exhausted  Kingsborough's 


died  of  typhus  contracted  in  what  was  then  o 
of  the  most  insanitary  prisons  of  the  British 
domains.     Among  the  valuable  texts  published 
in  Kingsbo rough's  work  is  the  'History  of  New 

Spain'  by  Sahagun,  which  is  the  most  fruitful 
and  interesting  of  the  existing  documentary 
evidence  of  the  pre-Columbian  dvilizalion  of 
"  and  Central  America,  with  perhaps  the 
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was  looked  npon  as  a  matVel  of  the  printei's 

and  engraver's  art  in  his  day;  and  the  present 
generation  is  little  inclined  to  dispute  this  esti- 
mate, when  the  drcumstances  nnder  which  it 
was  executed  are  taken  into  account  How 
costly  and  on  what  a  grand  scale  the  work  was 
done  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that, 
tbough  the  edition  with  cokired  [dates  sold  for 
£175  and  the  uncolored  for  £120,  yet  the  author 
came  far  from  meeting  the  expenses  incurred 
in  its  production.  'The  Mexican  Antiquities' 
is  a  storehouse  of  material  and  documents 
relating  to  native  Mexican  dvitiiation,  and  is 
for  this  reason  invaluable  to  the  student  of  this 
p«riod  in  the  history  of  America  and  of  the 
civili^ion  of  the  western  hemisohere.  But 
there  is  little  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
contents  of  the  work  which  contain  the  com- 
paratively few  interpretations  of  the  manu- 
tcrints  existing  in  lungsborough's  lime.  The 
autnor  has  added  copious  notes  of  his  own, 
which  lose  a  great  part  of  their  authority  and 
effectiveness  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  bent 
every  argument  and  investigation  to  prove  his 
theory  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  Mexican 
people.  Thus  his  erudition  and  his  industry  run  . 
loo  often  to  waste.  His  work  itself  is  generally 
in  a  disorder  bordering  on  chaos  and  nis  notes 
and  explanations  are  frequenliy_  tiresome,  for 
this  reason  and  the  fact  llut  he  intrudes  every- 
where,  in  the  most  serious  discussion,  his  pet 
theory.  Yet  so  great  is  the  amount  of  valuable 
material  of  a  past  age  that  he  has  brought  within 
reach  of  the  student  and  the  antiquarian,  that 
the  world  of  science  readily  acknowled^s  its 
debt  to  him ;  for  in  presenting  the  civilization  of 
pre-conquest  Mexico  he  has  furnished  docu- 
mentary evidence  and  material  for  the  investi- 
gator into  all  the  civilizations  of  America  in  the 
ages  preceding  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Consult  Bancroft,  'Native  Races';  Kings- 
borough,  'Mexican  Antiquities' ;  Prescott, 
'Conquest  of  Mexico.' 

KINQ,  Edward,  English  theolof^an:  b. 
Westminster,  1829;  d,  1910.  Graduated  from 
Oxford  University  (1851),  he  studied  theoloffy 
qnd  was  ordained  priest  four  years  later.  He 
joined  theTractarian  movement  and,  after  hold- 
ing several  churches,  became  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  in  the  university  there  (1873).  He  was 
extremely  High  Church  and  waa  charged  with 
practices  of  a  ritualistic  nature  *not  in  accord 
with  the  laws  of  the  Church*  and  fried  be- 
fore the  bishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  con- 
test be  had  radicr  the  better  of  his  oppo- 
nents. That  he  did  not  suffer  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  very  popular  and  had  a  great  influence  over 
young  men.  He  became  bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
1885.  Among  his  published  works  are  'Medita- 
tions on  the  last  Seven  Words'  (1874) ;  'The 
Love  and  Wisdom  of  God'  (sermons,  1910) ; 
'Counsels  to  Nurses'  (1911);  'Diity  and  Con- 
science' (1911) ;  'Sermons  and  Addresses' 
(1911). 

KING,  Grace  Blizabetb,  American  writer; 
b.  New  Orleans,  18S2.  She  was  educated  in 
New  Orleans,  contributed  much  to  periodicals, 
and  published  in  the  New  Princeton  Review 
in  1886-88  Creole  sketches  which  won  consider- 
able reputation  and  constituted  the  story 
•Monsieur  Motte'  (1888).    Among  her  fu^the^ 


worics  are  'Tales  of  "Hme  and  Place*  (1888)  ; 
'Earthlings'  (1889);  'Chevalier  Alain  dc  Tri- 
ton' (1889);  'Jean  Baptisle  Lemoine,  Founder 
of  New  Orleans'  (189^ ;  'Balcony  Stories' 
(1893) ;  'New  Orleans:  The  Place  and  the  Peo- 
ple (1896)  ;  'De  Soto  and  his  Men  m  the  Land 


KINQ,  Helen  Dean,  American  biologist: 
b.  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1869.  Graduated  from  Vas- 
sar  and  Biyn  Mawr  colleges,  she  taught  Uology 
at  the  latter  school  (1897-1907),  during  a  part 
of  which  time  rfie  was  fellow  in  research 
work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  she 
became  assistant,  in  this  latter  institution,  in 
anatomy  (1908-09).  She  has  also  been  con- 
nected with  other  colleges  and  has  devoted 
much  of  her  time  and  efforts  to  the  determina- 
tion of  sex  and  the  problems  connected  there- 
with, a  subject  on  which  she  has  written  and 
lectured  extensively. 

KING,  Henry  Churchill,  American  theo- 
logian and  educator:  b.  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  18 
Sept.  1858.  He  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  in 
1879,  from  ihe  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 
in  1882,  studied  also  at  Harvard  and  Berlin, 
was  associate  professor  of  mathematics  at  Ober- 
)io  in  1884-90,  associate  professor  of  philosophy 
in  1890-91,  and  professor  of  philosophy  in  1891- 
97.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
iheolt^y,  and  in  1902  president  In  1893  he 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Educational 
AssociatitHi's  committee  of  ten.  He  lectured  at 
Yale  (1907),  Harvard  (1909),  and  Columbia 
(1913)  universities  and  in  India,  China  and 
Japan  in  1909-10.  His  works  are  'CJutline  of 
Erdmann's  History  of  Philosophy'  (1892); 
'Outline  of  the  Microcosmus  ot  Hermann 
Lotie'  (1895)  ;  'The  Appeal  of  the  Child' 
(1900);  'Reconstruction  of  Theology'  (1901); 
'Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness' 
(1902);  'Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in 
Education'  (1904);  'Rational  Living'  (1905): 
'Letters  on  die  Greatness  and  Simplicity  of 
the  Christian  Faith'  (1906);  'The  Seeming 
Unreality  of  the  Soiritual  Life'  i'1908)  ;  'The 
Laws  of  Friendship,  Human  and  Divine' 
(1909);  'The  Ethics  of  Jesus'  (1909)-  'The 
Moral  and  Religious  Cliallengc  ot  Our  Times' 
(1911),  and  'Religion  as  Life'  (1913). 

KING,  Henry  Melville,  American  Baptist 
clergyman :  b.  3  Sept,  1838.  He  was  educated  at 
Bowdoin  College  and  Newton  Theolo^cal  Insli- 
miion.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry 
28  Aug.  1862.  He  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  in 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  1862-63,  and 
then  served  in  turn  Dudley  Street  Church,  Bos- 
ton, 1863-82:  Emmanuel  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
1882-91,  and  First  Church,  Providence,  R.  I., 
1891-1906.  Since  then  he  has  been  pastor 
emeritus.  He  has  been  an  officer  and  trustee  of 
several  church  societies  and  institutions.  He 
was  president  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Educa- 
tion Society,  1875-82,  and  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Baptist  State  Convention,  1891-95.  He  is  an 
authority  on  the  history  of  his  denomination. 
His  works  include  'Early  Baptists  Defended' 
(1880) ;  'Mary's  Alabaster  Box'  (1883)  ;  'Onr 
Gospels'  (1895);  'Summer  Visit  of  Three 
Rhode  Islanders  to  Massachusetts  Bay'  (1896)  ; 
'The  Mother  Church'  {1896)*  'The  Baptism 
of  Roger  Williams'   (1897);  'The  Hes»ah  in 
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the  Psalms'  (1899);  <Why  we  Bdieve  the 
Bible>  (1902);  "Religious  Liberty!  (1903); 
'John  Uyles  and  the  founding  oi  the  first 
Baptist  Church  in  Massachusetts*  (1905); 
'Historical  Catalogue  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Providence>  (1908);  'Sir  Henry 
Vane'  (1909);  'Prkyer  and  its  Relation  to 
Life'  (1912)  ;  'Thinking  God's  Thoughu  after 
Him*   (1914). 

KING,  Horatio,  American  statesman :  b. 
Paris,  Me.,  21  June  1811;  d.  Washington, 
D.  C.  20  May  1897.  He  learned  the  printer's 
trade  and  published  The  Jegtrsonian  in  his 
native  town,  and  subsequenlly  in  Portland, 
1831-38.  The  next  year  he  was  ap^inied  cleric 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  in  Washington; 
became  First  Assistant  Postmasier-General  in 
1854;  was  Postmaster- CJeneral  January-March 
1861 ;  aad  was  the  first  man  i^  public  office  ta 
deny  the  power  of  a  State  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union.  He  published  'An  Oration  before  the 
Union  Literary  Socicly  of  Washington*  (1841)  ; 
'Sketches  of  Travel;  or  Twelve  Moulhs  ia 
Europe'   (1878). 

KING,  bmoB  Harcns,  an  American  dor- 
gyman  :  b.  fficard.  Pa.,  18  March  1839;  d.  Pfaila- 
%lphia,  Pa.,  i  Oct.  1907.  After  gradtsiting 
from  Wesieyan  University,  1862,  he  taught  sIk 
years  in  the  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute, 
of  which  his  brother.  Rev.  Joseph  £,  King,  was 
principal  for  59  years.  He  entered  the  ministrv 
of  the  Uetliodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  in  1866. 
After  serving  various  important  churches  in 
the  Troy  and  New  Vork  conferences,  he  became 
in  1899  assistant  corresponding  secrelaiy  of 
the  Board  of  Church  Extension,  and  the  fotiow- 
ing  year  jiecame  secretary,  following  Dr.  W.  A. 
Spencer.  The  work  of  the  society  was  en- 
larged in  1907  and  became  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episeojal  Church.  Dr.  King  was  the  first 
corresponding  secretary  and  served  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conferences  of   1881,   1891   and  1901.     He  was 


League  for  the  Protection  of  American  Institu- 
tions as  its  secretary  from  1889  until  his  death. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  and 
'Facing  the  Twentieth  Century  — Our  Country: 
Its  Power  and  Peril'  (1899). 

KING,  John,  American  eclectic  phyeician 
and  author:  b,  near  New  York  city,  1  Jan.  1813; 
d.  North  Bend,  Ohio,  19  June,  1893.  Received 
a  liberal  education  and  was  graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  the  Reformed  Mecdcal  College  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  1838,  under  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Wooster  Beach.  In  1848,  he  was  the  first 
secretary  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and,  in  1878,  president  of  that  body  as 
reorganized  m  1870.  From  1849  to  1851  he  was 
professor  of  materia  medica,  tlierapeiitics  and 
medical  jurisprudente  in  the  Memphis  Medical 
Institute  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  from  1851  to  1856 
and  1859  to  ISW,  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
diseases  of  women  and  children  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  of  (jncinnati,  Ohio.  From  1856 
to  1859  he  taught  obstetrics  in  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Dr. 
Kins:  discovered  the  rBsins  of  podophyllwn 
(podophyllin)  and  macrotys,  and  Ae  oleo-resins 
oi  capsicum  and  iris.  He  wrote  "Urtslofjical 
Dictionar7,>   'American  Dispensatory'   (liSs)  ; 


'Americsui  Ohstetiics*  <1855) ;  'Women:  Thdr 
Diseases  and  Treatment'  (1858);  'The  Micro- 
scopist's  Companion'  (18S9)'  'The  American 
Family  Physician'  (1860):  'Chronic  Diseases' 
(1866),  and  the  'Coming  Freeman'  (1S86),  the 
last  named  in  bdialf  of  the  laboring  chases  and 
dedicated  to  the  Knights  of  Labor.  He  is  re- 
garded, as  the  father  of  American  Materia 
Medica. 

KING,  John  AIsop,  American  politidari: 
b.  New  York  dty,  178S;  d.  1867.  He  was  the 
son  of  Rufus  Kine  (q.v.)  ;  was  educated  at 
Harrow,  England,  then  returned  to  New  Yoi* 
to  study  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1813  he  served  as  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  was 
elected  to  the  State  assembly  in  1819.  and 
several  times  re-elected  till  1SZ3,  when  be  was 
elected  fo  the  senate.  Though  an  opponent  of 
Clinton,  he  strongly  favored  the  building  of  the 
Erie  Canal.  In  1825  he  went  with  his  father 
to  England  as  secretary  of  the  legation,  and  on 
his  father's  return  to  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  he  remained  as  charg£ 
d'affaires.  In  1838  he  was  again  a  member  of 
the  New  York  legislature  for  several  terms; 
and  in  1849  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Wlug  and  there  omosed  all  oompromise 
measures,  especially  Uie  Furtive  Slave  Law. 
He  was  one  of  those  active  m  the  foonding  of 
the 'Republican  party;  presided  at  the  Syracuse 
convention  of  1^5 ;  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention  of  1856.  In  1857  he 
became  governor  of  New  York  State  and  in 
that  office  gave  spcdat  attention  to  educational 
matters  and  internal  improvements;  he  declined 
a  renomination  in  I860.  He  was  one  of  the 
presidential  electors  in  1860,  voting  for  Lincoln, 
and  in  1861  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ventioH. 

KING,  Jomu,  American  missioiHTy  and 
writer:  b.  Hawley,  Mass,  29  July  1792;  d. 
Athens,  22  May  1869.  After  graduaHon  at  Wil- 
liams Colle^  and  Andover  Seminary,  be  turned 
to  home  missioaary  work;  but,  after  a  while 
he  determined  to  prepare  himself  for  the  foreign 
mission  Eeld.  To  this  end  he  went  to  Paris  to 
study  Arabic  under  Dr,  De  Sacy,  one  of  tl^ 
great  Arabic  scholars  of  his  day.  On  his  re- 
turn he  entered  Amherst  College  as  professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  (1822-28).  Resigniilg 
his  position  at  Ainhcrst  he  went  as  a  missionaiy 
to  Greece,  where  he.  was  soon  in  trouble  with 
the  Oreek  Church  which  ordered  bis  arrest  on 
the  charge  of  profaning  things  sacred.  He 
seems  to  have  heen  very  aggressive  and  to 
have  had  very  little  tact  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  work,  which  promised  well  in  the  beginning 
but  which  virtually  went  to  pieces  toward  the 
end.  He  was  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments 
and  wrote  in  both  English  and  Greek,  His. 
miscellaneous  works  in  the  latter  language  were 
published  in  Athens.  His  best-known  work  in 
English,  'The  Oriental  Church  and  the  Latin' 
was  pnblished  in  1865.  An  account  of  his  life 
and  work  was  published  in  New  York  in  1879, 
(he  writer  signing  himself  F,  E.  H.  H, 

KING,  Leonard  William,  Enijlish  writer 
on  Semitic  subjects  and  educationalist :  b,  Lon- 
don, 1869.  Educated  at  Rugby  and  Cambrid^, 
he  became  greatly  interested  in  the  earlier 
civilizadons  of  western  Asia;  and  in  1903-04 
he  was  commissioned  by  the  British  Musetmi 
to  carry  on   for  it   excavations  at   Ninevdi; 
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which  be  did  successfully,  coUecting  wecay  very 
interesting  and  valuable  rock  inscriptions  dat- 
ing back  to  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
Assyrian  civilization  and  culture.  Through  this 
and  other  work  of  a  like  nature  he  was  chosen 
lecturer  in  King's  Colleze.  London,  and  assistant 
keeper  of  EKyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities  in 
the  British  Museum.  In  connection  with  this 
position  he  prepared  a  guiiie  of  the  treasures 
under  his  care  (1900).  Among  his  published 
works  are  'BaVlouian  Magic  and  Sorcery' 
(1896) ;  'Cuneiform  Texts  in  the  British 
Museum'  (1S96-1914) ;  'Assyrian  Chrestom- 
athy'  (1898);  'Letters  and  Inscriptions  of 
Hammurabi'  (1898-1900);  'Babylonian  Re- 
ligion and  Mythology'  (1899);  'Assyrian  Lan- 
guage' (1901)  1  'Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Assy- 
ria' (1902);  'Inscriptions  of  Danus  on  the 
rock  of  Behistun'  (1907,  with  R,  C.  Thompson)  ; 
'Egypt  and  Western  Asia  in  the  Light  of  Re- 
cent Discoveries'  (1906,  with  H.  R.  Hall)  ;  <A 
Histoiy  of  Sumer  and  Akkad'  0910)  :  'Bound- 
ary Stones  and  Memorial  Tablets  in  the 
British  Museum'  (1912). 

KING,  Lida  Sfa«w,  American  educator:  b. 
Boston,  1868.  Graduated  from  Vassar  College, 
she  continued  post-graduate  woric  at  Brown, 
Vassar,  Radcliffe,  Bryn  Mawr  and  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Archsology,  Athens,  Greece 
S  1894-1901).  In  the  meantime  she  was  pro- 
essor  of  classics  at  Vassar  (1894-97)  and  the 
.Cacker  Collegiate  Institute  (1898-1902).  In 
1905  she  became  assistant  professor  of  classical 
philology  at  Brown  UniverMty,  and  dean  of 
the  Woman's  College,  and  in  1910  professor 
of  classical  literature  and  archxology. 

KING.  Philip  Parker  English  writer  and 
naval  officer :  b.  Norfolk  Island,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  1793 ;  d,  1856.  Entering  the  naval  serv- 
ice at  the  age  of  14,  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  by  the  time  he  had  attained 
his  majority,  and  by  the  time  he  was  24  he 
nras  given  complete  charge  of  an  important 
survey  in  Australian  waters  which  covered  five 
years  and  greatly  improved  the  Torres  Strait 
and  Sydney  route.  Later  on  he  spent  four 
jnears  in  making  surveys  and  charts  of  the 
sotithem  coast  of  South  America  (1826-30). 
This  expedition  consisted  of  two  vessels  of 
which  Kln^  was  in  char^  of  one,  the  Adveti- 
hire,  and  (Tapt.  Robert  Fitiroy  of  ttie  other,  the 
Beagle.  Some  time  afterward  King  went  to 
Australia  where  he  identified  himself  widi  the 
interests  atid  progress  of  the  country.  He  set- 
tled in  Sydney,  capital  of  New  South  Wales, 
where  he  became,  among  other  things,  a  legis- 
lative councillor  and  manager  of  the  Australian 
Agricultural  Society.  Later  on  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  and  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  an  houor  which  was  probably  in- 
tended to  be  shown  as  much  to  Australia  as 
to  himself,  for  he  was  the  first  Australian  to 
attain  to  his  rank.  Among  his  published  works 
are  'Narrative  of  the  Survey  of  the  Inter- 
tropical and  Western  Coasts  of  Australia'  (Z 
vols.,  1827)  ;  'Sailing  Directions  to  the  Coasts 
of   Patagonia'    (1830);    'Voyages   of    the  Ad- 


venture  and  the  Beagle^  (3  vols.,  of  which 
King  wrote  the  second  onW,  Robert  Fitzroy 
writing    one    and    Charles    Darwin    the    other, 


1839).  He  also  made  many  very  important 
charts  which  were  long  in  use  and  upon  which 
some  of  the  charts  of  to-day  are  based.     These 


charts  were  issued  by  the  Admiralty  Hydro- 
eraphjc  Department  in  1825,  and  at  subsequent 
dates.  Some  of  his  later  charts  saw  publicity 
through  other  sources. 

KING,  Preatoti,  American  statesman:  b. 
Ogdensburg,  N,  Y.^  1806;  d:  New  York,  12 
Nov.  1865.  Graduatmg  in  law  he  practised  his 
profession  for  some  time  in  Saint  Lawrence 
County,  but  constantly  with  an  eye  on  politics 
and  a  hand  in  it.  In  1830,  prompted  by  his 
political  inclinations,  he  founded  the  Saiitt 
Lawrenee  Repubtican  as  the  organ  of  the  Jack- 
son party  in  northern  New  York.  This  paper 
be  edited  vigorously  in  the  interest  of  party 
politics,  and  he  received  bis  reward  at  the 
hands  of  Jackson  in  the  shape  of  the  post- 
mastership  of  Ogrdensburg  (1833^.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
New  YoA  legislature,  and  in  1842  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Congress  (1843-54). 
Throughout  all  this  time  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber 01  the  Democratic  party  though  he  held 
different  views  than  those  of  the  majority  ot 
his  party  on  the.  slavery  question.  Finally  he 
separat^  from  the  Democrats  and  joineci  the 
Republicans  in  18S4.  He  continued  doing 
strenuous  political  work  for  the  party  of  his 
adoption,  and  again  he  had  his  reward  by  be- 
ins  elected  to  Ae  United  States  Senate  (1857- 
63).  As  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  in  1864  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  for  Andrew  Johnson  the 
nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
United  Slates.  Later  on  King  became  collector 
of  the  port  of  New  York.  While  holding  this 
latter  office  he  became  deranged  and  finally 
committed  suicide  by  jumping  from  a '  ferry- 
boat on  the  Hudson  River. 

KING,  Rnfns,  American  statesman :  b. 
'  Scarboro,  Me.,  24  March  1755 ;  d.  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  29  April  1827.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1777  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1778.  In  1782  he  entered  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  and  Congress  in  1784.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  removing  to  New 
York  in  1788  became  a  senator  from  diat  Stale 
the  next  year,  serving  1789-96.  He  was  United 
States  Minister  to  Great  Britain  (1796-1803), 
and  after  some  years  spent  in  partial  retire- 
ment was  sent  for  the  fhird  time  to  the  Senate 
in  1813,  and  won  renown  as  an  orator  by  the 
brilliant  speech  he  made  on  the  burning  of 
Washinpon  by  the  British.  In  1819  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  Senate,  serving  till  1^, 
when  he  was  appointed  the  second  time  Min- 
ister to  the  court  of  Saint  James.  He  was  the 
Federalist  candidate  for  the  Vice-P residency 
in  1804  and  1808.  In  collaboration  with  Hamil- 
ton he  wrote  the  'Camillus  Letters.' 

KING,  Rufus,  American  journalist  and 
soldier:  b.  New  York,  26  Jan.  1814;  d.  there. 
13  OcL  1876.  He  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1833,  entered  the  entpneer  corps,  re- 
signed from  the  army  in  1836,  became  assist- 
ant engineer  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
way, and  was  adjutant-general  of  New  York 
State  1839-43.  He  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  and  in  1841-45  editor 
of  the  Albany  Adverliter.  Having  then  re- 
moved to  Wisconsin,  he  was  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  Giuettt  in  1S45-61,  and 
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in  1847-48  a  member  of  the  Slate  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  In  Uaff  1861  he  was  cam-- 
missioned  brigadier-genflral  of  Wisootiiin  -vok 
unteers.  He  commanded  the  first  dtviiiou  of 
ihe  Third  Anny  corps  in  the  Dtvartment  of  the 
Rappalannock  in  March-August  1862,  was  a 
meinber  of  the  court-martial  for  the  trial  of 
Maj.-Gen.  Siu-John  Porter  (1862-A3),  resigned, 
20  Oct.  1863,  and  was  Minister  at  Rome  in 
1863-67.  In  1867-69  he  was  deputy'  cnttoms 
collector  of  New  York  port 

KING,  Samuel  Archer,  American  aSro- 
naut  and  scientist  r  b.  Philadelphia.  1828;  d. 
1914,  At  the  age  of  21  he  began  making 
balloons  in  which  he  took  a  great  interest.  This 
led  him  to  make  ascensions  himself  two  years 
iater  at  Philadelphia.  His  interest  iti  Ihe  mat- 
ter created  interest  in  others,  so  that  balloon 
ascensions  became  features  of  expositions,, 
traveling  shows  and  other  affairs  in  which 
many  people  were  collected  logcihcr.  King 
himself^  sometimes  made  ascensions  at  such 
places,  iiot^>ty  at  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position (Chicago  1893).  Between  thia  date 
and  his  ascensions  at  the  Centennial  Exposi-- 
lion  in  13?6  much  had  been  done  by  himsdf 
and  others  of  bis  followers  to  increase  the 
general  interest  in  the  navigation  of  the  air. 
King  led  the  wa:r  in  the  scientific  study  of  die- 
means  of  air  navigation  and  in  the  phoiograpbr 
log  of  objects,  especially  towns  and  cities,  from 
the  air. 

KIHO,  Thomas  Stirr,  American  Unitarian 
clergyman  and  lecturer,  generally  known  as 
Starr  King:  b.  New  York,  17  Dec.  1824;  d.  San' 
Francisco.  4  March  1864.  He  waa  A  clerk  in  a 
dry  gooos  it  ore  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in 
1836-40,  a  teacher  at  Boston  and  Uedford  in 
1840-42,  studied  theology  with  Hosea  Ballou  at 
Medford,  preached  for  a  time. to  a  Univeraal- 
ist  congregation  of  Boston,  and  in  1846-4S  wat 
pastor  of  the  Univarsaiist  Chnich  at  Charles- 
town.  In  1848-60  he  was  pastor  of  the  UoUih 
Street  Unitarian  Church  of  Boston,  and  during 
this  period  gained  great  popularity  is  a  ]yceum 
lecturer  in  the  Northern  States.  Best  known 
was  bis  ^Substance  and  Show,' '  but  other 
familiar  subjects  were  'Goethe,^  'Sight  and 
Insight,*  'The  Laws  of  Disorder,'  'Socrates.' 
He  became  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarnn  So- 
ciety of  San  FrandE(»>  in  1860;  was  anting  the 
first,  by  newspaper  article  and  lectiiret  to  call 
attention  to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  when,  in 
the  Presidential  campai^  of  1860,  the  idea  of 
the  estabhshment  of  California  as  an  independ- 
ent Pacific  republic  was  discussed,  denounced 
the  project  from  the  lecture  pJatform  atvd  pre- 
served the  State  to  the  Unioa  During'  the 
Civil  War. he  was  active  in  obtaining  in  Cali- 
fornia large  and  necessary  funds  for  the  Sani- 
tary Commission.  His  name  was  at  qm  t^e 
associated  with  the  White  Mountains,  which  he 
thoroughly  explored,  and  which  became  known 
chiefly  throu^  his  writings,  particularly  'The 
White  Hills:  Their  LcRends,  Landscape  and 
Poetry>  (1859:  new  ed.,  1887).  One  of  the 
peaks  of  the  White  Mountains  has  been  called 
Starr  King  in  his  honor.  A  memorial  to  him 
was  set  up  in  (iolden  Gate  Park,  San  Frantdsco, 
Cal.,  in  1889.  King  was  one  of  the  leading 
figures  of  the  American  Lyceum  in  the  most' 
flourishing  days  of  that  institntiim.  'Patriot- 
ism and  other  Papers'  appeared  posthumously 


(1665),  as  did  the  dermon  'C^faristtaraty  and 
Humanity'  (1877),  with  a  memoir  by  E,  P. 
Wbipi^e,  and  the  collection  of  lectures,  'Sub- 
stance and  Show'  (Boston  1877).  Consult  also 
Frothingham,  'A  Tribute  to  Thomas  Starr 
Kii^'  (1865),  and  Whipple,  E.  P.,  'American 
Literature  and  Other  Papers*  (Boston  1887). 

KraG,  William.  English  author:  b. 
London,  1663;  d.  1712.  Graduating  from  Ox- 
ford in  1665  he  spent  five  years  in  preparing 
for  fiteratr  life.  He  soon  proved  himself  a 
caustic  critic  who  unerrinj^y  found  the  weak 
spots  in  human  nature.  Yet  there  was  enough 
of  humor  in  his  work  to  lighten  his  caustic  vein 
ami  Id  siak«  it  popular.  His  first  dramatic 
efiort,  wtaid  was  directed  in  favor  of  the  Tory 
Hiejb  Church  Party,  was  entitled  'Diakwue 
Showing  die  Way  to  Modem  Prefermem.'  He 
was,  from  this  time  on,  in  favor  with  the  conn 
and  the  recipient  of  successive  political  prefer- 
ments, among  them  Ae  judge  of  the  Admi" 
rally  Court  in  Ireland,  vicar'general  of 
Armagh  and  keeper  of  the  records  of  Dublin 
CaEtle.  These  omces  all  left  him  plen^  of 
time  for  his  literary  labors  which  be  did  not 
employ  to  the  best  of  advantage  Nor  did  he 
wisely  use  the  time  he  did  dedicate  to  Utera- 
tare.  Thus  his  undoubtedly  grest  talonts  -Were 
often  misdirected  or  not  'diretrted  at  all.  His 
indolence  wim  even  to  the  twgtect  of  the 
preservation  and  publication  of  his  itaanascripts, 
some  of'  which  were  lost  and  o^rs  of  which 
were  not  published  during  the  hfetime  of- die 
author.  Among  his  puUis&ed  woilcs  arc 
'Joornoy  to  London  in  the  V«ar  1698,*  'An- 
imadversions,' 'Dialogues  of  the  Dead,*  'The 
Art  of  Cookery,'  'The  Ail  of  Love,'  ^Useful 
TrausactioDS  in  Philosophy  and  Other  Sons  of 
Learning,'  ^Historical  Acci»mt  of  the  Headien 
G4x1b  and  Heroes,*  all  sparkling  with. humor 
and  originality,  it  was  not  until  more  than 
tnlf  a  i:entuty  after  his  death  that  his  works, 
were  pubUshed  as  a  whole,  that  is,  such  as 
were  still  preserved.  This  edition  was  due  to 
John  Nichols,  who  issued  it  in  three  volumes  in ' 
1776- 

KINO,  Vraiiam,  American  politician,  first 
governor  of  the  State  of  Maine;  b.  Scarbott), 
Me.j  1768;  d.  Bath,  Me.,  17  June  1852.  He  was, 
(hiring  the  greattr  part  of  his  life,  the  last  SO 
years  of  which  were  passed  in  Badi,  an  active- 
and  successful  merchant,  but  is.baucr  known,  by 
bis  public  services  in  his  nativf  State.  At  an 
early  period  of  his  career  he  became  a  member 
o£  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  in  thati 
capacity  was  distinguished  by  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  religious  freedom,  and  of  securiiu;  to 
original  settlers  upon  wild  lands  the  benefit  o£ 
their  improvements.  He  was  an  early  and 
ardent  advocate  of  the  separation  of  Maine 
from  Massachusetts,  and  upon  the  consumma- 
tion of  that  act  presided  over  the  , convention 
which  met  in  1819  to  frame  the  constitution  of : 
the  new  State.  He  was  subsequently  elected 
the  first  governor  of  Maine,  and,  after  holding 
ofiice  a  little  more  than  a  year,  became  one  of 
the  United  States  commissioners  for  the  ad- 
justment of  Spanish  claims.  He  also  held  other 
offices  of  importance  under  the  general  and 
State  governments,  including  that  of  collector 
a£  ihe  port  of  Bath. 

KINO,  WiUiam  FndmitA,  Canadian  at> 
tronomer  and  surveyor:  b.  Stowmarket,  Suffolk, 
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KING  — KIHG  GBORGB  V  LAND 


his  educatioii  in  Toronlo  Universit7>  Ob 
gnduatioii,  be  entered  ihe  employ  of  die 
Dominion  government  as  land  sufvcTor  in  the 
great  Northwest,  becoming  Anally  chief  in- 
spector of  surveys  in  1886.  Four  years  later 
he  became  chief  astronomer  of  the  Departmoit 
of  the  Interior,  and  in  1905  director  of  the 
Dominion  Astronomical  Observatoiy  at  Ottawa, 
and  in  1909  superiateDdent  of  the  Geodetic 
Survev  of  Canada.  For  this  and  other  WQrIc 
for  tne  encouragement  of  science  he  was 
knighted  in  1908.  Among  his  niunerous  writ- 
ings is   'Astronomy  in  Canada.' 

KING,  William  Lyon  MickctiBC,  Cana- 
dian statesman  and  economist  r  b.  Berlin,  On- 
tario,  Canada,  1874.  He  was  named  after 
his  grandfather,  William  Lytm  Ifackcnztc. 
Educated  at  Toronto  and  liarvard  tmivcrsities, 
he  entered  jonraalism  as  a  member  of  the 
editorial  stall  of  the  Toronto  Globe  (1895-96). 
In  1696  he  went  to  Europe  as  a  commissioner, 
of  the  Dominion  to  report  on  the  execution  of 
contracts  let  by  the  ^overmnent,  a  position  he 
held  for  three  years,  when  he  became  initructoi 
in  political  economy  in  Harvard  Universi^  and 
Deputy  Minister  of  I^bor  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament  O90(M)8).  Elected  Liberal  mem- 
ber of  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  1909,  he 
became  Minister  of  Labor  in  the  Laurier  Cab- 
inet (1909-11).  He  was  the  author  of  the 
Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Investtgatioa  Act, 
and  he  served  on  important  iadustrial  and  other 
commiinons,  and  was  government  condliator 


with  signal  success.    He  was  : 
■ioDcr  ^ipointed  to  settle  ihe  losses  of  the 
tims  of  the  Japanese  riots  in  Vancouver,  Brit- 
ish Columbia  (1906) ;  delegate  to  the  Inteiria-' 


Industrial  C^njrress,  The  Hague  (1910),  and 
ddegate  to  the  International  Peace  Conference, 
Lake  Uohonk,  N.  Y.  (1911),  and  three  years 
later  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Rodcefeller 
Foundation  to  invesciEnte  the  relations  between 
labor  and  capitaL  The  British  govermiKnt 
conferred  upon  him,  in  190&  the  decoration 
C.M.G,  for  services  done  in  behalf  of  society 
and  the  betterment  of  the  relations  between 
labor  and  capitaL 

KINO,  WOfiam  Kttfiu,  American  states- 
man. 13th  Vice-President  of  the  United  States: 
b,  Sampson  County,  N.  C,  6  April  1786;  A.  in 
Dallas  County,  Ala.,  17  April  1853.  He  entered 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  12  and 
was  graduated  in  1803.  He  then  commenced 
the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1606.  In  1806  he  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature from  his  native  county,  and  ag[ain  in 
1809.  In  1810  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and 
was  twice  re-dectcd.  In  Congress  he  united 
himself  with  Clay,  Calhoun  and  others  who 
advocated  the  vrar  poKn  of  Mr.  Madison's 
administration,  and  voted  for  the  declaration 
of  war  in  June  1812.  In  the  spring  of  1816  he 
resigned  his  seat  to  become  secretary  of  lega- 
tion to  Naples  under  William  Pinclmey.  liie 
latter  was  afterward  transferred  to  Saint 
Petersburg,  and  was  accompanied  to  that  court 
also  by  King  as  secretary.  Having  removed  to 
Alabama.  lie  was  elected  in  1819  one  of  the 


Umted  States  senators  from  the  new  State,  and 
was  snccessively  re-elected  in  1823,  1828,  1834 
and  ISM  In  April  1844  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  France.  The  proposition  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  Uicn  pending.  Eng- 
land was  known  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
scheme  and  there  was  a  general  belief  that  her 
govenunent  was  urging  Prance  to  join  in  a 
protest  against  it.  King  was  an  active  advocate 
of  the  annexation,  and  upon  reaching  Paris 
directed  his  efforts  to  prevent  this  joint  pro- 
test, in  which  he  was  successful.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  November  1846.  In 
1848  Senator  Arthur  P.  Bagby  was  sent  as 
Minister  to  Russia,  and  King  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  thus  created.  In  1849  the  term 
for  which  he  was  appointed  having  expired,  he 
was  elected  for  a  full  term  of  six  years.  In 
1850,  on  the  accession  of  Vice-President  Fill- 
more to  the  Presidency,  King  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  Senate.  In  1852  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  time  Franklin  Pierce  was  elected  PresidenL 
KINO,  a  person  vested  with  supreme  power 
in  a  foreign  state,  territory  or  nation.  Ac- 
cording to  feudal  usages  the  king  was  the 
source  from  wKch  all  command,  honor  and 


vtry  clearly  marked  distinction  between  a  king 
aad  an  emperor.  A  queen-regent,  or  a  prin- 
cess who  has  inherited  the  sovereign  power  in 
countries  where  female  succession  to  the  throne 
is  recogniied,  possesses  all  the  poUtical  ri^ts 
of  a  king. 

KING-AT-ARMS,  an  ofScer  of  great  an- 
tiquity, whose  business  it  is  to  direct  the  her- 
alds, preside  at  their  chapters  and  have  die 
jurisdiction  of  armory.  There  are  three  tengs- 
at-arms  in  England,  Garter,  Garencieux  and 
Norroy.  The  first  is  called  the  principal  ldi«- 
at-anns,    the    other   two   provincial    Idngs-at- 


KING  CONCH,  the  great  win^-shells  of 
the  genus  Strontbtu,  especially  S.mgtu  of  the 
West  Indies  and  S.  pugilis  of  Florida.    The 


gion  are  often  called  'queen  conchs.* 

KINO  COTTON,  a  popular  name  Kiren 
the  cotton  plant  in  the  United  States.  'Cotton 
is  king"  was  a  freouent  declaration  before  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  supremacy  of  cotton  in 
commerce  and  politics  was  strongly  asserted  by 
public  men,  especially  in  the  Soum. 

KING-CRAB.    Sec  Horsetoot  Ckam. 

KINO-CROW.    See  DaoNOO. 

KINO-DORT,  a  bird-dealers'  name  for 
the   Australian  parrots   of   the  genus   Aspro- 


KING  GBORGB  V  LAND,  a  name  ^ten 
recently  to  a  part  of  the  Antarctic  Continent 
discovered  by  Sir  Dongas  Mawson  in  1911 
and  explored  by  him  in  that  and  the  follow- 
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long.  144°  E.  to  153°  £.;  and  tlit  whole  tegion 
is  covered  by  a  great  cap  oi  ice. 

KINO  OEOEGB'S  SOUND,  an  inlet  in 
western  Australia,  five  nulee  broad;  it  i>  an 
excellent  roadstead  and  contains  two  land- 
locked recesses,  PtincesE  Royal  and  Oysler 
harbors.  Albany,  on  Princess  Royal  Harbot, 
is  a  port  of  call  for  mail  steamcTs. 

KINO  GBORGB*e  WAR,  a  war  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  Afflerican  colonics,  asainst 
Fiance  and  its  IndUn  allies  (1743-48),  so 
named  from  King  Geoi^  II.  See  CowttiM. 
Wabs  in  Amsiica. 

KING  HAAKON  VH  LAND,  the  name 
given  by  its  explorer,  Hansen,  who  spent  the 
years  1903  and  19(M  there.  This  terriioty, 
which  forms  the  northeastern  coast  of  Vic- 
toria Land,  lies  opposite   Melville  Sound. 

KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH.     This 


jnd  is'lackuig  in  tjte  freshness  and  pern 

feciion  of  the  first.  The  two  plays  were  writ- 
ten at  the  time  when  Shakespeare  was  com- 
pletiDK  his  series  of  historical  dramas  and 
comedies.  By  combining  these  two  types  in  one 
play  he  achieves  one  of  his  greatest  triumphs. 
At  first  sight  the  two  types  o£.  drama  mipht  be 
thou^t  incompatible,  btU  by  riie  connection  of 
Prince  Hal  with  Falslaff  and  his  companion! 
on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  great  historical 
characters  and  incidents  on  the  other,  the  suc- 
cess is  complete. 

In  the  two  plays  Shakespeare's  ability  to  rcr 
produce  for  his  age  the  outstantUng  hgures  of 
English  history  reaches  its  climax.  Tnej'  aie> 
not  only  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  other  histor- 
ical plays,  but  they  throw  a  Ught  over  them. 
We  have  here  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war — chivalry  reachmg  its  climax  in  the  fig- 
ures of  Hotspur  and  Prince  Hal.  We  have 
revolutions,  wars,  conspiracies  and  rebellions; 
in  fact  every  incident  is  connected  with  some 

Seat  and  memorable  movement.  If  Henry  the 
lurth  is  cold  and  restrained  and  his  court 
conventional,  he  yet  represents  the  unity  of 
Ejiglandt  against  wiiich  the  fiery.  Hotspur  and 
his  comrades  firfit  in  vain.  But  tlie  real  hero  of 
the  plays —  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  Ent^lish. 
people  ever  since  th^  were  written  —  is  Prince 
Hal,  who  'passes  from  the  gay  and  giddy 
youth  of  idle  pleasure  into  wise  counsel,  mag- 
nanimous sentiment  and  heroic  action."  In 
these  plays,  as  in  'Henry  the  Fifth,'  he  iS' 
Shakespeare's  ideal  man  of  action,  with  a  hold 
upon  the  life  of  the  nation  and  a  personal  mag- 
netism that  have  endeared  him  to  English 
hearts.  Popular  as  were  the,  historical  por- 
tions of  these  plays,  from  the  very  beginning 
Falstaff  was  perhaps  the  chief  point  of  inter- 
est. In  the  title  pages  to  both  plays  the  "hu- 
morous conceits  of  John  FalstafT'  were  fea- 
tured. The  traditional  story  of  Prince  Hal  in 
relation  to  the  boisterous  companio.ns  of  his 
youth  and  the  complete  change  in  his  life  when 
he  came  into  manhood  was  .a  challenge  to 
Shakespeare's  creative  imagi;iation.  It  is  clear 
that  the  genius  of  Falstaff,  his  inexhaustible 
humor  and  imagination,  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  (he  fascination  that  be  had  for  Prince  Ual. 
The  companions  of  Falslaff  ~  real  figures  con- 
veying the  manners  of  their  class,  not  onjy  in 


the  Middle  Ages  but  in  the  EKzabethan  Ace — 
are  necessary  instruments  in  the  plot,  but  thw 
furnish  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  Princers 
wild  escapades.  Falstaff  is  as  supreme  a  comic 
character  as  Hamlet  and  King  Lear  in  theii 
roles.  He  openly  assumes  the  character  of 
braggart,  coward  aiid  glutton  that  he  may  en- 
^y  the  play  of  his  imagination;  he  is  an  actor 
to  himself.  His  physical  properties  are  in  pa>- 
fect  harmony  with  his  intellect ;  his  resDiircer< 
fulness  is  inexhaustible.  Whether  dispttcfng 
with  the  hostess  about  his  bills  or'his  promises 
of  marriage,  or  explaining  his  running  awur 
from  the  robbers,  or  justifying  his  words 
against  the  .Prince,  or  answenng  the  aondem* 
nation  of  the  Chief  Justice,  or  characterising 
his  ragged  regiment  of  soldiers,  he  has  a  xange  . 
of  ideas,  a  happiness  of  fancy  and  a  genius  of 
expression  tha^  are  beyond  all  praise.  "He  is 
a  comic  Hamlet,  stronger  in  practical  resource 
and  hardly  less  rich  in  thought,  and  without 
aay  of  his  melancholy.*  He  is  the  exuberance 
of  good  humor  and  good  nature ;  he  nourishes 
his  mind  with  jest  as  he  does  his  body  with 
sack  and  sugar.  He  is  not  only  witty,  but  the 
cause  of  wlttiness  that  is  in  others.  His'say<- 
ings  have  become  proverbs,  while  hts  acts  are 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  any  actor  to  re- 

The  difficult  problem  in  the  relation  of 
Prince  Hal  and  Falstaff  is  the  altnost  cruet 
speech  that  the  former  makes  .when  he  be- 
comes king  and  banishes  his  old  comrade.  This 
is  clearly  anticipated,  however,  in  the  opening 
act  of  the  first  part  when  the  Prince  compares 
himself  to  the  sun,  and  his  companions  to  the 
'base,  contagious  clouds  that  smother  up  his 
beauty  from  the  world.*  Without  the  words 
in  which  his  father  and  Hotspur  are  so  pro- 
lific, the  Prince  has  inherent  in  him  a  substan- 
tial seriousness  that  must  eventually  cause  him 
to  escape  from  the  irresponsibility  of  his  youth., 
He  is  a  judge  of  Falstatf's  humor,  even  as  the 
dramatist  was  himself.  Falslaff  endeavors  'to 
coruscate  away  the  realities  of  life;  he  be- 
lieves that  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  world 
may  be  bated  or  set  at  defiance,  if  only  the  re- 
sources of  inexhaustible  wit  be  called  npon  to 
supply  by  brilliant  ingenuity  whatever  de- 
ficiencies may  be  found  ia  ct^acter.and  coor 
duct.*  'Therefore  Shakespeare  condemned 
Falstaff  inexorably, .  and  so  did  Prince  Hal 
when  he  faced  the  responsibilities  of  loading  a 
great  nation. 

EowfN  Mi  us.   , 

KING  HENRY  THE  FIFTH.  'King 
Henry  V  is  the  last  of  the  gnmp  of  histoTy 
plays  to  which  were  devbtad  so  large  a  part  ol 
Shakespeare's  energies  during  the  first  decade, 
of  his  career.  It  brings  to  culmination  the' 
exposition  of  national  issues  which  eight  earlier 
adaptabtofis  of  chronicle  history  had  tssayed 
with  steadily  increasing  power.  After  'Henry 
V,>  Shakespeare  entered  this  field  only  oncC' 
again  —  when  'Henry  VHP  was  pr«(Uiced  «■ 
dozen  years  laterj  but  the  nature  of  Shalce- 
speare's  concern  in  this  last  play  is  proUe- 
matical  and  it  should  not  be  cotisidered  ainotig 
the  earlier  group  of  historiesi  'Henry  V*  is. 
the  (inat  fanfare  oi  Eliiabethan  patriotic,  exul- 
tation and  marks  the  close  of  the  dramaric' 
epoch  inai^^raled  in  the  time  of  the  Armada 
by  'Tamburlaine*  and  'The  Spanish  Trendy.*' 
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From  this  play  Shalcespcare  himself  passed  to 
the  treatment  of  more  ptulosophic  questions  in 
the  Bnbsequent  dramas  of  'Julius  Caesar*  and 
'Hamlet,*  and  save  for  a  few  weak  echoes  the 
DOte  of  nationalism  on  the  English  stage  died 

'Henry  V  was  printed  in  1600,  and  was 
clearly  popular.  A  second  quarto  edition,  of 
which   only   two   copies  seem   now   enctant,   3p~ 

rred  in  lti02,  and  a  third  (falsely  dated  1608) 
1619.  Modem  texts,  however,  are  not  based 
upon  any  of  these,  but  upon  the  much  more 
complete  and  accurate  version  of  the  folio  of 
1623.  Composition  of  the  play  apparently  pre- 
ceded the  publication  of  the  first  quarto  by  a 
very  short  interval,  for  the  allusion  by  the 
.  Choms  at  the  opening  of  Act  V  to  "the  gen- 
eral of  our  gracious  empress  .  .  .  from  Ire- 
land coining.  Bringing  rebellion  broached  on 
tds  sword*  must  from  the  context  have  been 
written  during  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Es- 
sec  in  Ireland  (15  Aprit-28  Sept.  1599).  The 
fact  that  this  passage  and  all  the  other  speeches 
of  the  Chorus  are  wantinf;  in  the  quarto  ver- 
sions is  probably  of  no  sii^nilicance  except  to 
diow  the  imperfeclness  of  those  versions. 

It  is  likely  that  'Henry  V*  was  one  of  the 
very  first   pla_^s   acted  at   the   Globe  Theatre 

J  constructed  in  the  spring  of  1599)  and  that 
te  first  speech  of  the  play  alludes  snedficaily 
to  tbe  new  playhouse: 

"  Can  tbia  cDckpit  hold 
The  vuty  6tU*  of  FMnee?    Or  B»y  v>  cnm 
WitUa  tnJB  wooden  O  tha  twt  oscpui 
Tlut  did  kdiialkt  til*  ail  M  Aaimoott?  " 

While  not  one  of  the  most  permanent  fa- 
vorites, the  play  has  been  frequently  revived. 
The  most  memorable  performances  in  America 
were  those  of  Richard  Uaxisfield  in  1900:     By 


t  of  the  poet's  works.  Recently,  however, 
the  king's  character,  as  Shakespeare  depicts  it  in 
litis  play  and  in  the  two  parts  of  'Henry  IV,' 
has  been  subjected  to  unsympathetic  scrutiny 
by  three  very  distinguished  critics :  W.  B, 
Yeats  ('Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil,>  1903),  Prof. 
A.  C.  Bradley  ('The  Rejection  of  Falstaff,' 
1902,  in  'Oxford  Lectures  on  Poetry')  and 
John  Maseficid  ('William  Shakespeare.'  Home 
University  Library,  1911).  They  all  protest 
against  the  strain  of  cal'ous  selfishness  in 
Heniy,  finding  distinct  discomfort  in  the  ide^ 
that  Shakespeare  could  have  intended  him  as  a 
hero.  The  limitations  in  the  king,  when  com- 
pared with  such  characters  as  Hamlet  and 
Brutus,  are  undeniable,  and  perhaps  they  ex- 
plain in  part  why  Shakespeare  abandoned  the 


*  Henry  V  the  dramatist  accepted  in 
faith  the  encomiums  of  Holinshed  and  permit- 
ted his  satisfaction  in  the  performances  of  the 
con()uering  hero  to  blind  him  to  the  lack  of 
qualities  with  which  he  regularly  endowed  his 
great  ideal  figures.  As  in  the  case  of  most  of 
Shakespeare's  "errors,*  the  matter  is  a  ques- 
tion for  academic  speculation  only;  the  ordi- 
nary reader  or  spectator  is  too  much  fired  by 
the  lambent  brilliance  of  the  piece  to  admit  any 
■     :    of    his    hero-worship.      The    sub- 


CunhfEe    ('The    Character    of    Hemy 


.  W. 


Prince  and  King'  in  the  Columbia  Uni 
'Shakesperian  Studies,*  1916). 

TUCKES  I 

KING    HENRY    THE    SIXTH.      The 

dlree  parts  of  'King  Henry  Vi'  offer  some  of 
tbe  most  complex  problems  in  EKzabedian 
drama;  and  it  is  indeed  rather  as  problems 
than  as  literature  that  they  now  attract  most 
readers.  Nearly  all  die, dramatists  coospicaous 
during  the  penod  from  1590  to  1595  — ^ake- 
speare.  Marlowe.  Greene,  P«ele,  Nashe,  Lodge 
—  have  been  conjecturally  assodated  with 
their  authorship,  but  the  many  resultant  £ffi- 
culties.  like  others  connected  with  their  respeC' 
live  dates  of  composition  and  precise  relation- 
ship to  one  another,  are  in  large  part  still  un- 
settled. 

The  first  part  of  'King  Henry  VI'  is  ex- 
tant only  in  a  single  form,  that  found  in  tbe 
Shakespeare  Folio  of  1623.  but  the  second  and 
third  parts  each  appeared  duritig  the  preceding 
30  years  in  at  least  three  dtfcerent  versions. 
Under  the  title  of  'The  First  Part  of  the  Con- 
tention betwixt  the  two  famous  Houses  of 
Yoilc  and  Lancaster,*  Thomas  Mitlington  pub- 
lished, in  1594.  the  earliest  known  text  of  '2 
Henry  VI,'  a  text  containing  only  about  half 
as  many  lines  as  that  of  the  Folio.  In  the  fol- 
loningVear  (1S9S),  the  same  publisher  brought 
out  <The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of 
York,'  which  bears  an  analogous  relation  to  '3 
Henry  VI, >  "Both  these  early  plays  were  re- 
printed in  1600  with  only  inessential  changes, 
and  again,  with  slirfilly  greater  alterations,  in 
1619.  In  the  last  edition  thev  were  for  the  first 
time  combined  under  the  title  of  'The  Whole 
Contention  between  the  Two  famous  Houses, 
Lancaster  and  York,'  and  for  the  first  time  the 
phrase  'Written  by  William  Shakespeare, 
(rent.,*  was  introduced.  Alt  editions  previous 
to  1619  are  anonymous. 

Of  the  three  plays  as  printed  in  the  Folio, 
the  first  part  contains  fewest  evidences  of 
Shakespeare's  work.  Modem  critics  have  been 
inclined  lo  recogniie  his  hand,  with  varying  de- 
grees of  assurance^  in  the  scene  diat  depicts 
the  plucking  of  roses  in  the  Temple  Garden 
fll,  iv),  in  the  next  one  <II,  v)  which  intro- 
ances  the  dying  Mortimer,  in  several,  at  least, 
of  the  series  of  short  scenes  dealing  with  Tal- 
bot's death  (IV  ii-vii),  and  possibly  in  Suf- 
folk's wooing  of  Margaret  (V,  iii). 

More  posiliveness  is  allowable  in  regard  to 
the  second  and  third  parts,  where  Shakespeare's 
hand  seems  perceptible  in  viittuHy  all  the  ex- 
tensive Folio  additions  to  the  text  of  the 
'Whole  Contention'  of  1619.  Study  of  this 
added  tnaterial,  carefully  inlaid  upon  t3ie  ori^- 
nal  dramas,  leads  to  valuable  inferences  r^ard- 
ing  Shakespeare's  early  style  and  mode  of  com- 
position. That  Shakespeare  had  any  hand  in 
writingthe  'First  Part  of  the  Contention'  and 
'Tme  Tragedy'  themselves  is  not  likely,  though 
the  Jack  Cade  scenes  of  the  former  bear  a  gen- 
eral similarity  to  his  work  and  particularly  re- 
semble a  comic  scene  in  the  contemporary  play 
of  'Sir  "Thomas  More,'  plausibly  ascribed  to 
Shakespeare.  Hardly  more  convincing  are  the 
specific  evidences  hitherto  adduced  in  support 
of  Greene's  or  Peele's  part  authorship  of  the 
early  plays.  The  trend  of  recent  investigation 
is  to  justify  the  dictum  of  the  judicial  Hal- 
lam   ('Introduction  to  ihe  Literature  of  Eti- 
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rope,*  cd.  1839,  ii,  377) :  'The  greater  part  of 
the  plays  in  question  ('First  Part  of  the  Con- 
tention' and  'Troe  Tragedy')  is  in  the  judg- 
mcDi,  I  conceive,  of  all  competent  critics,  far 
above  the  powers  either  of  Greene  or  Peele, 
tad  exhibits  a  much  greater  share  of  the  spir- 
ited versification,  called  by  Jonson  the  'migbly 
line'  of  Christopher  Marlowe."  In  short,  the 
lion's  share  in  the  two  fundamental  dramas 
seems  to  belong  to  Marlowe  while  the  ampli- 
fication by  wUch  they  were  converted  into  '2' 
and  '3  Henry  VP  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  the 
work  of  Shakespeare.  Further  discussion  of 
moot  points  alluded  to  above  will  be  found 
in  the  following  recent  articles :  Gray,  H.  D., 
'Shakespeare's  Contribution  to  1  Henry  VI' 
(Publications  of  the  Modern  Lanfniage  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  September  i-^iT)  ;  Brooke, 
C.  F,  T.,  'The  Authorship  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VV  (Yale  Uni- 
versity Press  1912). 

TucKEB  Bbooke. 
KINO  HBNRY  VIII  is  certainly  one  of 
the  latest  playv  with  which  Shakespeare  was 
coocerned.  It  was  performed,  apparently  for 
the  first  time,  at  th«  Globe  Theatre  29  June 
1613-  A  spectator  on  that  occasion,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  speaks  of  it  as  *a  new  play,  called 
'Ail  is  'True, '  representing  some  princijal 
pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  die  Kgbth,  which 
was  set  forth  with  many  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  pomp  and  majesty,  even  to  the 
matting  of  the  stage ;  the  Knights  of  the  Order 
with  their  Georges  and  Garter,  the  guards  widi 
their  embroidered  coats.*  The  elaborateness 
o(  the  production  proved  disastrous,  for  Um 
eyewitness  continues :  "Now  King  Henry, 
making  a  masque  at  the  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
house,  and  certain  cannons  being  shot  off  at 
his  entry  (cf.  I,  iv,  49,  s.  d.>.  some  of  the 
paper  or  other  stuff  wherewith  one  of  them 
was  stopped,  did  light  on  the  thatch,  where  be- 
ing thought  at  first  but  an  idle  smoke  ...  it 
oinsuining  within  less  than  an  hour  the  wbolv 
kindled  inwardly  and  ran  round  like  a.  train, 
house  to  the  very  ground.*  Thus  perislied  the 
Shakespearean  Globe  Theatre  in  the  first  mod- 
ern theatrical  conflagration.  The  building  was 
reconstructed  the  next  vear,  but  in  the  mean- 
while it  is  probable  that  Shakespeare's  com- 
pany continued  the  performance  of  'Henry 
VlII*  at  Dheir  other  theatre  of  BlacJcfriars, 
where,  it  has  been  poirlcd  out,  they  would  have 
been  acting  the  scene  of  Queen  Catherine's 
trial  <II,  iv)  in  the  vtry  Building  in  which 
the  actual  trial  had  taken  place  84  years  pre- 
viously. 'Henry  VIII'  was  first  published  in 
the  Folio  of  1623.  _  There  it  appears  as  the  last 
in  order  of  the  historj;  plays  and  in  conform- 
ity to  the  others  is  entitled  'The  Famous  His- 
tory of  the  Life  of  King  Henry  At  Eight.' 
The  Prolcwue,  11,  18-22,  evidently  alludes  to 
the  other  title.  'All  is  True,'  under  which  it  is 
natural  that  the  drama  should  have  been  orig- 
inally advertised  sinoe  at  the  time  of  its  presen- 
tation in  1613  interest  in  the  strict  history  play 
had  been  dead  for  a  dozen  years.  In  1613 
Shakespeare's  active  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  King's  Company  had  virtually  or  en- 
tirely ceased,  and  his  post  of  chief  poet  for  the 
company  had  fallen  upon  John  fHetcher.  It 
was  Fletcher,  undoubtedly,  who  wrote  most  of 
'Henry  VIlI,*  though  Shakespeare's  hand  and 


the  features  of  his  latest  style  are  dear  in  some 
of  the  earher  scenes  (I,  i,  II,  iii,  iv)  and  occa- 
sionally elsewhere.  In  III,  li,  me  great  scene 
of  Wolsey's  fall,  Shakespeare  appears  to  have 
written  the  first  200  lines  and  Fletcher  the  re- 
mainder. Here  the  continuator  cannot  be  said 
to  fall  short  of  his  pattern.  It  is  Fletcher  who 
contributes  Wolsey  s  soliloquy,  'Farewell  I  a 
long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness !"  and  his 
even  more  famous  speech  to  Cromwell,  of 
which  the  concluding  hnes,  "Cromwell,  I  charge 
thee,  fiing  away  ambition,*  ete^  form  the  best- 
known  passage  in  the  play,  "rhe  brilliance  of 
this  part  of  the  work,  which  rises  above 
Fletcher's  usual  level,  has  even  evoked  the  bold 
suggestion  that  Shakespeare  was  here  paying 
his  collaborator  the  compliment  of  showing 
what  he  could  himself  do  in  Fletcher's  par- 
ticular style.  Other  theories  regarding  the  play 
whidi  deserve  mention,  though  controvertea  by 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  are  that  Shakespeare 
originally  wrote  the  play  before  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1603  (consult  Elze,  K.,  Jahr- 
buck  of  the  German  Shakespeare  Society,  Vol. 
IX,  5S-86)  and  that  Fletdier's  collaborator  was 
not  Shakespeare  but  Uassinger  (consult  Boyle, 
R.,  'Transactions  of  the  New  Shakespeare  So- 
ciety'). It  is  quite  possible  that  Fletcher  and 
Massin^er  were  both  employed  in  revising  and 
completing  the  play  when  Shakespeare's  retire- 
ment left  it  a  fragment.  The  part  of  King 
Henry  in  the  play  is  said  to  have  been  created 
by  Jc4in  Lowin  (1576-16S9),  acting  presumably 
to  the  Wolsey  of  Burbage.  Sir  WiUiara  Dav- 
enant  passed  on  his  recollection  of  Lowin's  in- 
terpretation to  Belterton  who  performed  the 
part  after  the  Restoration.  In  1727  an  elabo- 
rate performance  was  given  in  connection  with 
the  coronation  of  George  11.  The  most  notable 
modem  productions  were  those  in  which  Sir 
Henry  Irving  (1892)  and  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
(1910)  respectively  took  the  part  of  Wolsey. 
TucKEK  Bkooke. 
KING  JOHN.  'The  Life  and  Death  of 
King  John*  is  mentioned  among  Shakespeare's 
works  b^  Francis  Meres  in  15^  but  was  not 
printed  till  the  appearance  of  the  Folio  in  1623. 
In  historic  time  it  stands  at  the  head  of  tJK 
history   plays,   and    in   date   of   composition    it 


This  play  is  an  interesting  mark  of  the  transi- 
tion from  Shakespeare's  earliest  manner  to  his 
mature  mode  of  composition.  Like  the  second 
and  tbird  parts  of  'Henrr  VI, >  it  is  based  upon 
an  earlier  drama  in  two  parts.  This  latter 
work  was  printed  in  1591  tmder  the  title  of 
'The  Troublesome  Reign  of  John,  King  of 
England.'  Shakespeare's  increasing  independ- 
ence is  shown  in  'King  John'  in  mat,  though 
making  few  important  changes  in  the. story,  be 
retains  practically  nothing  of  the  original  lan- 
guage. The  plot,  therefore,  of  the  later  play 
IS  essentially  that  of  the  unknown  author  of 
the  ^Troublesome  Reign,'  while  the  language 
and  in  great  degree  the  psychology  are  Shake- 
speare's own.  The  condensation  of  10  acts  of 
the  ori^al  into  five  has  been  skillfully  done, 
but  evidences  of  cramping  appears,  especially 
toward  die  close,  where  the  entire  second  part 
of  the  'Troublesome  Reign'  is  shortened  into 
Act  IV.  sc.  iii,  and  Act  V  of  'King  John.> 
As  might  be  assumed  from  the  drcumstances 
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KING  LBAR— KING-HONK£Y 


of  composition,  the  dramatic  value  of  'King 
^ohn'  lies  less  in  structure  or  even  character- 
ization than  in  the  emotional  beauty  of  many 
Speeches.  Typical  of  Shakespeare's  earliest  per- 
iod of  real  mastery  are,  for  example,  the 
famous  sentimental  scene  between  Hubert  and 
Prince  Arthur  (IV,  i)  ;  the  expressions  of  Con- 
■Stance's  mother-love,  e.g..  Ill,  iv,  93ff; 
"  Grief  filli  the  room  up  ot  my  absent  child, 
Lmi  inbii  bed.  nallB  up  uid  down  with  mc": 

and  the  dosing  (patriotic  declamation  of  the 
Bastard  Faulconb ridge, 

"  This.  Esslund  ngrar  diet,  nor  never  ibtB 
Liemt  thapiotidfoct  of  accHiQuatir,"  etc 

Of  the  tirst  passage  mentioned,  Mazlitt  writes 
('Characters  of  Sh;Jcespcare's  Piays,*  1817); 
*Jf  anything  ever  was  penned,  heart-oierdng. 
mixing  the  extremes  of  terror  anl  pity,  of  that 
which  shocks  and  that  which  soothes  tike  mind, 
it  is  this  scene. ■> 

There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  any  actual 
performance  of  'King  John'  before  1737.  Gar- 
rick  acted  the  title  role  at  Drury  Lane  in  1744. 
and  in  1755  took  the  part  of  the  Bastard  with 
less  Guocess.  On  the  whole,  the  play  offer? 
more  opportunity  for  actresses  than  for  actors, 
taany  heroines  of  the  stage  ~  among  others, 
Mrs,  abber,  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Ellen  Terry  — 
having  won  fame  either  as  Constance  or  as 
Prince  Arthur. 

TucKES  Bbookg. 

KING  LEAfi.  The  important  editions  of 
*King  Lear*  are  the  first  quarto  (1607),  the 
second  quarto  (1608)  and  the  first  folio  (1623). 
The  vanous  readings  of  these  texts  constitute 
interesting  problems  of  textual  criticism.  The 
record  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  26  Nov.  1607, 
indicates  that  the  play  was  acted  before  the 
king  at  Christmas  the  preceding  year.  Certain 
internal  evidence,  such  as  the  reference  to  the 
"late  eclipses'  (October  1605)  and  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  (5  Nov.  1605),  would  point  to  a 
probable  earlier  dale.  The  vtvao,  the  dramatic- 
technique  and  the  high  seriousness  of  the 
tragedy  all  indicate  that  Shakespeare  wrote  tbe 
play  at  a  time  when  his  genius  had  readied  its 
highest  point  of  development 

The  story  upon  which  the  play  is  based  had 
been  current  since  Geoffrey  of  Uonmouth's 
'Historia  Britannorum,'  and  Laymon's  'BruL' 
Shakespeare  was  mainly  dependent,  however, 
upon  Holinshed'a  'Clironicies'  (1577).  Spen- 
ser's version  of  the  second  book  of  the  'Pacrie 
Queene.*  and  an  older  play  'The  True  Chron- 
icle History  of  King  Lcir  and  His  Three 
Daughters'  (1S94).  The  story  of  Gloucester 
and  his  two  sons  was  not  a  part  of  the  original 
story,  but  had  been  set  forth  in  Sidney's  'Ar- 
cadia.' No  play  illustrates  better  the  drama- 
tist's indebtedness  to  his  sourceS;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  dramatic  power  with  which  he 
changed  all  the  details  into  a  dramatic  unity. 

"The  littl;  more  »nd  how  inueh  it  if, 
The  Uttle  Iw  and  what  worldi  Rwmyr 

'King  Lear>  in  its  complexity  of  plot,  its 
targe  number  of  characters,  and  its  immense 
physical  background,  is  the  best  possible  illus- 
tration of  the  difference  between  the  romantic 
drama  and  the  classic,  A  detailed  comparison 
with  'Orestes'  suggests  the  difference  between 
a  complex  and  a  simple  play.  The  Greek 
dramatist  is  enabled  by  a  few  simple  characters 


and  the  simplest  of  plots  to  produce  a  clear  and 
definite  impression.    The  very  variety  of  'King  i 

Lear'  is  bewildering:  there  is  a  comcrination  in  | 

the  play  of  the  fable,  the  fairy  story,  the  chron- 
icle history  and  the  tragedy  of  blood.  And 
yet  this  varied  wealth  of  character,  passion, 
pathos  and  high  philosophy,  all  subordinated  to 
one  liarmonious  whole,  constitutes  the  glory  of 
the  play. 

While  many  of  the  details  of  character  and 
plot  deserve  consideration,    it    is    well    to    em- 

Ehasire  the  nature  of  the  play  as  a  tragedy. 
n  no  other  play  does  ShaJccspeare  represent 
or  interpret  so  well  the  tragedy  of  the  universe. 
All  thai  is  evil  in  man  and  woman  comes  to  the 
surface.  The  animal  world  in  all  its  ferocity, 
and  nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw,  are  blended 
with  the  representation  of  man  at  his  worst. 
The  serpent,  the  wolf,  the  vulture,  the  wild  boar 

—  monsters  of  the  deep  that  tear  each  other  in 
their  slime  —  are  the  counterparts  of  evil  human 
creatures.  Humanity  preys  upon  itself,  while 
.the  winds  and  tbe  storms  and  sheets  of  fire 
turn  uoon  human  creatures  "to  complete  the 
ruin  tney  have  wrou^t  upon  themselves." 
When  the  fight  begins  to  break  toward  the 
end  of  the  play,  the  storm  comes  again  as 
Cordelia  is  banged  and  Lear  comes  upon  the 
stage  with  his  dau^ter  in  his  arms,  crying, 
■Never,  never,  never,  never,  never,^  In  their 
importance  Gloucester  and  Lear  appeal  to  the 
higher  powers  —  the  stars,  the  heavens,  the  gods 

—  DQt  in  vain.  One  thing  alone  is  evident  from 
the  play  —  namely,  that  evil  finally  comes  to 
defimte  defeat  and  that  good,  thou^  mutilated 
and  sacrificed,  is  its  own  reward.  Tiarac  suf- 
fering is  the  privilege  of  great  souls.  But  we 
remain  confronted  with  "the  inexplicable  fact, 
or  the  DO  less  ine:qilicable  appearance,  of  a 
world  travailing  for  proteuion,  but  bringing  to 
birth,  together  with  glorious  good,  an  evil  which 
it  is  able  to  overcome  only  by  self-torture  and 
Klf-waste.  If  this  ia;  as  Professor  Bradley 
has  suggested,  the  essence  of  tr^edy  as  Shake- 
speare conceived  it,  surely  'King  Lear'  is  the 
supreme  expression  of  the  dramatist's  genius. 

EnwiM  MiKS. 

KING  LOG,  a  log  that,  in  one  of  TEiop's 
fables,  was  given  to  the  frogs  to  be  their  king 
or  ruler.  "ITie  character  of  the  'king  log"  has 
become  famous  in  literature.  When  the  frog? 
found  out  what  had  been  foisted  upon  them 
as  a  ruler  by  the  god  they  petitioned  bim  to 
remove  this  wooden  Mng  and  to  send  them  an- 
other in  his  place.  This  Jupiter  <Ud,  replacing 
the  log  with  a  stork  who  at  once  began  eating 
bis  subjects.  Thus  the  frogs  experienced  the 
truth  of  the  saying  that  a  stupid  ruler  is  better 
by  far  than  a  vicious  and  evil-disposed  one. 

KINO  OF  THE  MACKERELS,  a  strange 
oceanic  fish  of  the  genus  Ransatiia,  allied  to  the 
ocean  sunlish  (ifola),  various  species  of  which 
are  superslitiously  so-called  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  One  kind  (^.  truncala)  is  now  and 
then  taken  in  the  north  Atlantic;  and  a  Ha- 
waiian and  Japanese  species  is  R.  vtakua.  0>n- 
suli  Goode  and  Bean,  'Oceanic  Ichthyology* 
(1895). 

KING-MONKEY,  a  monkey  of  the  Afri- 
can semnopithecine  genus  Colohu,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  one  of  which  is  the 
guereia  (q.v.). 
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XING  OP  THE  HULLBTS—  KING  RICHARD  THS  THIRD 


KING  OF  THE  MULLETS.    See  Cax- 

MNAt-FISH. 

KING-NUT.  Ihe  shag-baric  hickory. 
KING  PENGUIN.    S«e  Penguin. 

KING  PHILIPS  WAR.  See  Colovim. 
Wabs  in  America. 

KING  RAIL.    Sec  RAoi 

KING  RENE'S  DAUGHTER, (La  Hija 
DEL  Hay  REst).  Hcnrik  Hertz's  lyrical  diwna, 
'King  Rent's  Daughter,'  was  written  in  1S45. 
Besides  'Svend  EKrings  Hus*  it  is  the  best 
known  of  all  the  dramas,  about  40  in  ntnnber, 
b^  this  Danish  author.  The  play  met  at  once 
with  ^reat  success  and  has  been  translated  sev' 
nal  times  into  German  and  Enelish,  also  into 
Polish  and  Spanish.  It  is  based  on  an  event 
in  the  life  of  Reni,  king  of  Provence  in  the 
15th  centnry,  celebrated  as  a  troubadour.  His 
daughter,  Yolande,  married  Tristan.  In  the 
play  Yolande  is  blind,  and  the  plot  turns  on  her 
Deing  awakened  by  Tristan  and  informed  of 
her  Dlindness,  of  which  she  has  been  brought 
up  in  ignorance,  on  the  very  day  wheti  such 
a  proceeding  was  necessary  to  the  recovery  of 


..  .  ;ad  the  Danish  original  the  fascination 
lies  principally  in  the  fine,  chivalrous  tOne  Of 
liie  style,  the  lyric  soaring  of  the  expressions, 
the  courteous  and  choice  laaguape.  'It  is  a 
dainty  piece  of  dessert  for  fastidious  palates,* 
as  Brandes  says  in  his  critical  analysis  of  the 
play.  It  is  not  to  be  criticized,  but  read  or 
heard  and  enjoyed  Tschaikowsto,  in  the  opera, 
'Yolande'  has  used  this  poem  tor  a  libretto. 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  Theodore 
UartiiL 

GiSLE   BOIBNE. 


KING  RICHARD  THS  SECOND.    <King 
Richard    IP    seems    to    have,  been   conutosed 

after  Samuel  Daniel's  'Qvil  Wars>  (1595), 
a  narrative  poem  from  which  the  play 
takes    several   hints.    In    1597  the    latter   was 

einted  under  the  title  of  "The  Tragedy  of 
ing  Richard  the  Second.'  The  appearance  in 
all  of  three  editions  (one  broiight  to  light  in 
1916)  before  the  close  of  1598  testifies  to  the 
interest  of  the  reading  public,  an  interest  ex- 
plainable on  three  grounds :  the  growing  fame 
of  Shakespeare,  w4io  was  jusf  becoming  widely 
known;  the  easy  florid  beauty  of  the  poetry; 
and  the  distinct  novelty  with  which  a  popular 
dramatic  ty^e  is  here  embellished.  The  material 
is  taken  chiefly  from  Holinshed's  'Chronicle' 
and  deals  with  'only  the  last  two  years  of 
Richard's  life  (1358-1400).  This  tragedy  is 
distinguished  from  Shakespeare's  other  history 
plays  by  the  strain  of  imarinative  fantasy  that 
everywhere  pervades  it.  There  is_much 
nd  no  prose  at  al' 

o  make  the  garde. ,-    .      , 

moralizing  in  JJiltonic  verse,  or  to  find  -_ 
plac^  whatever  for  humor.  A  youthful  leaning 
toward  artificiality  exposes  itself  also  in  the 
mock  chivalry  of  the  tournament  scenes  (X,  i 
and  iii,  IV,  i,  1-106),  which  read  like  dramatized 
or  a  Waverley  novel.    The  poet's  tem- 


porary obMsiion  with  lentimeDtel,  as  opposed 
to  MncUy  dramatic  issues,  appears  again,  and 
more  eflectivelT,  in  his  cluracteriiatiDn  of  the 
kingi  The  real  Richard  II,  thou^  infinn  of 
purpose,  was  not  die  charming  testhete  here  de- 

S lifted:  he  was  a  man  of  wild  and  ruthless  vio- 
ence  and  remarkable  physical  courage;  whose 
troubles  were  the  retribution  for  a  long  period 
of  the  most  treacberoos  misgovenunent.  His 
wiM  death  scene,  in  which  Shakes|>eare  follows 
history,  wis  quite  in  keeping  with  the  real 
king's  life,  but  involves  a  reversal  of  the  poet's 
peycfaologic  values.  It  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  in  fashioning  his  materia 
Shakespeare  was  under  the  influence  of  Mar- 
lowe's 'Edward  II,'  where  the  reign  of  a 
genuioe  sentimental  weakling  had  been  magfnifi- 
cently  interpreted.  However,  in  thus  renduing 
a  hardly  legitimate  homage  to  bis  model,  the 
young  poet  was  also  3^dding  to  a  natural  temp- 
tation, evidenced  also  in  Biron  of  'Love's 
Labour's  Lost'  and  in  Romeo,  to  daily  with  the 
charms  of  emotional  fancy  at  the  DCril  of  losing 
touch  with  the  truer  purposes  of  life.  Yet  the 
essential  justice  meted  out,  almost  unwillingly, 
Co  the  prosaic,  efficient  Bolingfaioke  gives  the 
play  a  firmness  it  would  otherwise  lack,  and 
argues  the  fundamental  soundness  of  the 
author's  nhilosophy.  Editions  of  'Richard  II' 
pubUshea  before  Queen  ^iiabeth's  death  in 
1603  omitted  the  abdication  scene  (IV,  i,  154- 
318)  DUE  of  respect  for  the  queen's  objection  to 
such  theme*.  On  7  Feb.  1601,  adherents  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  ,  attempted  to  move  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  their  purposed  insurrection 
by  securing  the  performance  of  what  was  then 
an  old  play  *of  King  Harry  the  Fourth  and  the 
killiiig  of  King  Richard  the  Second.'  This  was 
actea  at  the  Globe,  and  also,  it  is  said,  *ia 
open  streets  and  houses."  The  play  in  question 
(which  failed  of  its  design  to  predispose  the 

Kople  toward  the  queen's  deposition)  can 
rdly  have  been  any  other  than  Shakespeare's 
'Richard  II.'  Through  the  I7th  century  the 
tragedy's  implied  negation  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings  continued  to  render  it  unpalatable  to 
Ihe  censors.  Nahum  Tate's  effort  to  stage  a 
modified  version  under  the  innocent  title  of 
'The  Sicilian  Usurper'  (1681)  failed,  as  did 
also  Theobald's  adaptation  in  1718.  In  recent 
times  'Richard  IP  has  been  elegantly  produced 
by  Sir  Henry  Irving,  F,  R.  Benson,  Sir  Her-  ■ 
bert  Tree,  and  other  actors ;  but  its  theme  is 
not  one  which   to-day  vitally  interests  Anglo- 


foi        .- 

TucicEH  Brooke. 
KING  RICHARD  THE  THIRD.  'Richr 
ard  III'  is  probably  Shakespeare's  first  unftided 
effort  at  dramatizing  histoiy.  It  may  have  been 
written  as  early  as  1593,  but  specific  evidence 
of  date  is  lacking.  It  was  first  printed  (like 
'Richard  IP  and  'Rotneo  and  Joliet')  tn  1S97; 
by  1634  eight  editions  had  been  called  for.  The 
features  of  this  tramdy  are  most  conspicuous 
when  tt  is  compared  with  'Richard  II,'  which 
in  date  of  composition  cannot  long  bsve  foU 
lowed  it  'Ric^rd  Il>  is  marked  by  reflective 
grace,  'Richard  IIP  by  force.  Neither  yet 
shows  much  variety  of  interest  or  any  humor- 
ous power.  It  happens  that  each  play  belongs 
to  a  tetralogy.     'lOchard  III'  pomta  back  to 
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the  three  parts  of  'Henry  VI.*  concludes  and 
mterpreis  them;  *  Richard  IP  points  forward 
to  the  two  parts  of  'Heniy  iV  and  to  'Henry 
V,'  statinR  the  problem  of  kingly  responsibility 
out  of  wliicb  those  plays  grow.  Like  'Richard 
II,''  'Richard  III'  owes  mudt  to  Mariowe's  in- 


'Edward   II,*   the  earlier  lies  still  under  the 

?iel1  of  the  splendid  violence  of  'Tamburtaine.* 
he  material  of  the  i^ay  under  discussion 
comes  for  the  most  part  from  Holioshed'a 
chronicle,  but  the  influence  of  three  earlier 
dramas  on  (he  same  subject  is  probat^  trac^ 
able:  (1)  Dr.  Thomas  Legge's  Latin  play, 
'RichardusTertius'  (acted  at  CambridRe  ir"" 


(2J  *The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  III*  (pub- 
lished 15W),  (3)  'The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richard  Duke  of  York"  (published  159S).  The 


last  work,  which  Shakespeare 
Third  Part  of  'Henry  VI,'  evidently  suggested 
'Rkhard  IIP  as  ils  natural  sequef  Through 
(I)  and  (2)  doubtless  came,  at  least  in  part, 
the  marked  reminiscence  of  Senecan  melodrama. 
This  shows  itself  in  'Richard  III'  in  the 
special  emirfiasis  laid  upon  soliloquy,  the  power 
of  the  curse  (cf.  Queen  Margaret  in  I,  iii  and 
IV,  iv),  and  ill  omen.  Like  Seneca,  Shake- 
speare here  makes  much  of  evil  dreams.  Three 
of  the  most  notable  passages  centre  about  night- 
mares ;  Clarence's  in  I,  iv,  Stanley's  in  III,  ii, 
and  Richard's  in  V,  ni.  More  than  'Hamlet,' 
'Richard  IIP  is  a  one-man  drama.    The 


Shakespeare  was  to  employ  more  subtly  in  later 
works  —  Richard  is  made  far  more  significant 
and  interesting  than  he  is  in  '3  Heniy  VI.'  His 
hypocritical,  sardonic  assumption  of  guileless- 
ness,  the  attractive  power  which  he  owes  solely 
to  his  glazing  intellectual  fire,  the  frankness 
with  which  he  conftsscs  his  villainy  to  himself, 
and  the  casuistical  wit  with  which  he  seeks  to 
explain  it,  are  all  traits  hardly  to  be  found  in 
the  Gloucester  of  'Henry  VI,'  and  all  mark 
him  as  the  first  real  precursor  of  lago.  This 
play  is  crude  and  immature ;  some  critics, 
among  them  Lowell,  have  wished  to  deny  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  it.  It  lacks  moderation  and 
true  wisdom  and  even  life- likeness ;  but  it  has 
power  beyond  measure,  it  bears  the  indubitable 
stamp  ol  genius  and  the  promise  of  higher 
things.  Very  few  of  Shakespeare's  plays  en- 
joyed a  wider  popular  success.  In  the  Eliz- 
abethan Age  it  passed  through  as  many  editions 
as  the  first  part  of  'Henry  IV,'  more  than  anv 
other  Shakespearean  play.  Richard  was  one  of 
Burbage's  greatest  roles,  and  two  centuries  later 
became  one  of  the  greatest  of  Edmund  Kean's. 
There  have  been  various  adaptations,  one  of 
which  by  Gibber  still  holds  the  stage  in  per- 
formances of    Mr.   Mantell. 

Tucker  Brooke.  ' 
KING  OP  OCKHAM.  Peter,  Fiut 
Bakow.  English  statesman  attd  writer:  b.  Ex- 
eter, 1669;  d.  1734.  Graduated  in  law  in  1698^ 
he  became  a  member  of  Parliament  three  years 
later  for  Beer^Iston,  Devonshire,  as  a  member 
of  the  Whig  party.  His  advancement  was  rapid 
becatise  of  his  active  and  aggressive  character 
and  he  was  knighlcd  in  1708.  was  created  chief 
justice  of  Common  Pleas  in  1714  and  a  aiem- 


speaker    of   the   House   of   Lords.    1 

Lord  Chancellor,  a  position  he  held  until  1733 
when  paralysis  forced  his  reslBialion.  Among 
his  puolished  works  are  'An  Inquiry  into  the 


of  the  Apostles'  Creed'  (1702).  Consult 
Campbell,  'Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors' 
(Lortdon  1858);  Welsby,  'Lives  of  Eminent 
English  Judges*  (London  1S46). 

KING  OF  OCKHAH,  Peter,  Seventh 
Bakov,  English  writer  and  economist.  Edu- 
caied  al  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  succeeded  to 
the  family  title  in  1793,  entering  the  House  of 
Lords  three  years  later.  Like  the  first  baron 
of  the  same  name  (q.v.),  he  was  »  Whl^ 
though  not  of  such  a  determined  and  uncom- 


prormsing   type.     He   took  a   great  i 

the  finances  of  the  country  ana  especially  in  the 

currency,  to  the  study  of  which  he  gave  much 


was  not  being  either  fairly  c 
■      ■'      "  Itish  i 

opposii 

Corn  Laws.  Among  his  published  works  a  . 
'Catholic  Emancipation';  'On  the  Conduct  of 
the  British  Government  toward  the  Catholics 
oi  Ireland' ;  'A  Short  History  of  the  Job  of 
Job's';  'Life  of  John  Locke*   (2  vols.). 

KING  SALMON,  or  QUIHNAT,  the 
most  important  of  the  several  species  of  salmon 
found  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States; 
called  also  Chinook  or  Columbia  River  salmon 
(Oncorkynehui  tschawytscha) .  It  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  Columbia  and  Sacramento 
rivers,  and  its  great  economic  importance  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  enters  the  rivers  in  large 
numbers  in  the  spring.  See  Salmon  of  the 
Pacific 

KING  SNAKE,  a  large  colubHne  snake  of 
the  southern  part  of  [he  United  States  (Ojce- 
ola  doliala.  of  which  ihe  northern  house-snake 
is  a  variety),  so  called  on  account  of  the  belief 
in  its  power  and  prowess,  especially  in  over- 
coming rattlesnakes.  It  is  grayish  whil^' 
marked  by  a  series  of  black  rings  in  a  manner 
so  viariable  that  many  col or-varie lies  have  been 
named.  It  sometimes  reaches  a  length  of  10 
feet,  is  extremely  muscular  and  swift,  and 
preys  upon  frogs,  toads  and  upon  snakes,  m- 
cluding  poisonous  ones.  Hence  this  serpent  is 
much  respected  and  rarely  killed  in  the  less 
settled  parts  of  the  Southern  States.  Several 
other  species  are  known-  one  of  which  (O.  coc- 
cinea)  is  red  with  black  bands,  and  called  the 
red  king  snake.  These  snakes  are  reproduced 
bv  eggs  buried  in  sandy  soil  or  loose  dust,  like 
of  a  rotting  stump.  "The  chain-snakes 
nus  Ophiobolits,  have  an 
e  •king  snake,*  and  fre- 
-^'  ■■       •     "Nonl 

,- „,     , . , clphi! 

1842);  DLimars,  'Reptile  Book*  (New  Yori 
19(»).    ■ 

KING  VULTUB.    See  CoHixn. 
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KING  WILLIAM'S  WAR,  a  war  w^ed 
by  Great  Britain  and  its  coionies  ia  America 
against  France  and  its  Indian  allies  in  1689- 
1697,    Sec  Oh^niai.  Wais  in  Aueuca. 

KINGBIRD,  one  of  ihe  most  familiar  rep- 
resentatives in  the  United  States  of  the  tyrant 
fly-caichers  {Tyrtuittida) .  The  ivpical  genus 
Is  distinguished  by  the  concealed  fiame-colored 
crest,  attenuate  outer  primaries  and  sq.uare  tail 
and  contains  many  species.  The  eastern  Jdng- 
bird  (Tyrannus  carolinensis)  is  found  ihrougn- 
out  the  United  Stales,  but  rarely  in  the  South- 
west or  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ■  it  also 
enters  the  British  provinces  and  breeds  llirough- 
out  this  range;  in  winter  it  migrates  iato  Mex- 
ico, Central  and  South  America.  It  is  a  plani 
little  bird  about  tight  inches  long,  nearly  black 
above  and  quite  so  on  the  head,  this  color 
there  contrasting  greatly  with  the  brilliant 
flame  color  of  the  crest,  which  can  be  con- 
cealed or  erected  at  will ;  the  tail  is  tipped  with 
white  and  the  under  parts  are  wholly  white. 
The  young  lack  the  highly  colored  crown.  The 
most  distinctive  trait  of  the  kingbird  is  ptJg- 
nacity,  and  during  the  nesting  season  no  bird 
may  come  near  its  home  without  being  attacked 
and  almost  invariably  routed.  Even  crows, 
hawks  and  eagles  fly  before  its  fearless  and 
vigorous  onslaughts.  On  account  of  the  large 
gape  of  the  mouth,  the  spreading  bristles  at 
its  sides,  and  the  flat,  broad  bill,  the  kin^ird, 
in  common  with  related  species,  is  an  adept  in 
capturing  flying  insects,  which  constitute  its 
almost  exdtisive  food.  In  some  localities  it 
is  known  as  the  bee-martin,  and  has  gained  a 
bad  reputation  as  a  destroyer  of  honey-bees, 
but  it  destroys  a  thousand  noxious  insects  for 
every  bee  it  eats.  The  nest  is  a  erode,  bulky 
^tructitre  saddled  in  a  conspicuous  poiition  on 
a  limb  or  fork  usually  of  an  apple-tree,  and  the 
eggs  are  usually  rosy  white,  boldly  spotted  with 
brown  and  lilac.  Two  addition^  species  of 
kingbirds  are  found  in  the  West  and  two  in 
ihe  South.     Consult  Wilson,   'American  Orni- 


pJues,  'Birds  o£  the  Northwest'   {18?4). 

KINGDOM  OF  OOD.  The  idea  of  the 
JOngdom  of  God  is  prominent  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  especially  so  in  the  New  Testament, 
finding  its  centre  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  goal  set  before  the 
race ;  not  a  Utopian  dream,  but  a  realization 
through  character  development.  It  is  also  a 
philosophy  of  history.  The  phrase  Kingdom  of 
God  or  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  the  idea  was  early  de- 
veloped (Judges  xvii,  6,  xviii,  1,  xxi,  25)  and 
all  the  prophets  foretold  it.  Back  of  their  be- 
lief in  a  coming  Kingdom  of  God  was  faith 
in  God  himself  and  their  earliest  political  unity 
was  theocentric.  Their  faith  was  built  on  a 
fninre  in  which  there  was  to  be  a  more  perfect 
kingdom.  The  idea  of  a  Messianic  reign  is 
carried  from  the  prophets  into  Apocryphal 
literature  where  it  is  sometimes  strongly  stated. 
Archibald  Robertson  well  sums  up  the  Jewish 
faith  In  Ihe  Kingdom  of  God  as  Christ  found 
it :  'These  beliefs  and  hopes  -took  shape,  no 
doubt,  to  many  minds  as  crude  and  political 
aspirations.    But  among  the  stricter  Pharisees 


—  or  at  least  the  more  spiritually  minded  of 
them,  they  comprised  the  following  elanents: 

1.  Imel  wu  ideBlly  the  Knicdom  of  Qod,  kod 
to  becDuiB  wlat  it  ■h-iulv  —  '"  ' 

2.  Iirul  as 


E  the  Kiuffdom  gf  God,  for  it 

,   The  ciirting  £aiiht;U  Jewi 

I  the  nKdimi  ol  the  future  Idngdom. 

3.  Tfa«  fiituM  koKdoin  VM  u>  be  on  Krth.  irith  Jnwlen 
:h  its  leat  and  centre.  It  waa  varioiuly  conceivtd  lu  [>) 
mal  or  (b)  of  limited  duratinn. 

4.  It  wu  to  iodudc  tlie  f«ithfiil  wfto  ire  dead,  and  wiU 


™'^M  vi 


.  It  n 


Jl-bemg  —  Aociftl.  cttiLiAl,  sj 
^.  It  «u  to  embrace  alf 
ihip  at  JeruBlam.'* 

From  the  beginning  Jesus  connected  his  own 
person  with  the  Messianic  IGngdom  and  dis- 
tinctly taught  that  it  was  to  be  a  spiritual 
kingtiom,  ctdminating  in  the  heavenly  kingdom; 
The  members  of  the  kingdom  were  to  be,  first 
of  all,  bis  immediate  followei^  and  then  their 
successors  in  the  years  to  come.  The  fully  de- 
veloped kingdom  cannot  he  recognized ,  here, 
only  in  heavea  In  the  Book  of  Revelation  be- 
gan the  idea  of  tlie  millennial  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth  before  His  final  rrign  in  heaven. 
The  Gnostics  and  Montanists  held  their  own 
views  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — a  puritanical 
rigor  of  morals  was  fundamental.  Tlie  mil- 
lennial idee  continued  uatit  h  was  siwerseded 
under  Constantine  with  the  idea  of  a  Christian 
empire.  Uonasticism  next  arose  as  a  possible 
method  for  the  seeker  aftei  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

AuRtistine  developed  die  idea  that  the 
Churcfi  is  the  KingtJora  of  God  on  earth.  This 
was  in  two  parts  —  the  visible  and  invisible. 
The  medixval  theologians  built  on  that  con- 
ception the  idea  of  an  omnipotent  Church  with 
its  complete  centralization  of  power,  culminat- 
ing finally  in  the  work  of  Gregory  VU  and 
Innocent  III. 

Dante  combated  this  idea  in  his  'De  Uon- 
archia*  in  which  he  argues  for  the  divine  sane-, 
tjon  for  the  secular  life  apart  from  the  spirit- 
ual, and  demands  that  the  Pope  be  only  the* 
spiritual  head  of  the  spiritual  Church.  And 
again,  as  in  the  early  Church,  monastic  pover^. 
was  sought  as  a  means  for  entrance  into  die 
kingdom  and  so  the  Orders  of  Friars  flourished. 
William  of  Ockham  and  Marsilius  continued 
to  develop  the  idea  of  Dante.  John  Wyclit 
was  the  first  to  oppose  the  media^al  idea  theo- 
logically. Then  came  the  Reformation  follow- 
ing the  intellectual  awakening  of  Europe,  in 
which  many  voices  protested  against  an  om- 
nipotent Church,  As  a  universal  idea  it  was 
a  faillire.  The  Reformation,  however,  did  not 
put  an  ideal  in  its  place.  The  Counter-Ref- 
ormation and  the  Renaissance  were  Catholic 
attempts  to  reconstruct  the  idea.  The  present-, 
day  tendency  in  Protestant  circles  is  to  rein- 
terpret the  biblical  sources  of  the  doctrine.  It 
IS  a  part  of  the  growth  of  the  new  stuence  of 
biblical  theology.  The  present  idea  is  that 
'the  Church  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the 
making'  as  far  as  she  represents  the  ideals  of 
the  sources  of  the  decirine.  The  bibliography 
of  the  subject  is  very  extensive.  Consult 
Robenson,  Archibald,  'Regnrnn  Dei  — Eight 
Lectures  on  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  die  His- 
tory of  Christian  Thought*  (1901). 
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KINGFISH,  the  mune  of  various  fishes  of 
notable  power  or  superior  excellence,  espe- 
cially certain  "Spanish  mackerels"  of  the  genus 
Scoti^tTomorus.  One,  the  cavalla  or  "King 
ccro,*  is  a  favorite  game  fish  in  Florida  (see 
Cbk>).  Tbe  kingfisb  oi  New  York  waters 
{Menticirrhus  taxoiilis)  is  one  of  the  whitines, 
of  the  family  Sciamda,  closely  allied  to  the 
drums  (see  Whiting),  Ii  is  a  moderately 
large  migratory  marine  fish,  "dusky  grw  above, 
sometimes  blackish,  the  back  and  sides  with 
distinct  dark  oblique  cross-bands  running  down 
and  forward,"  and  a  V-shaped  blotch  on  each 
side  of  the  nape.  It  is  also  known  as  'sea- 
mink,*  and  is  an  excellent  food-fish,  but  has  be- 
come rare,  although  formerly  ascending  the 
Hudson  River  iit  schools,  in  eariy  spring,  for 
«  miles  or  so.  Other  fishes  so  called  are  the 
little  roncador  (q.v.)  of  California^  and  the 
opah  (q.v.).  Consult  Jordan  and  Evermann, 
'American  Food  and  Game  Fishes'  (New York 
1902). 

KINGFISHSR,  city,  county-seat  and 
county  of  the  same  name  in  Oklahoma,  some 
30  miles  west  of  Guthrie.  Tte  town  is  situated 
on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  its  shipping  facilities  and  central 
position  made  it  a  centre  of  distribution  for 
imports  and  for  the  products  of  the  surround- 
ing country  which  are  mainly  agricultural,  de- 
voting considerable  attention  to  stock-raising. 
Pop.  3.000. 

KINGFISHER,  a  bird  of  the  family  AUe- 
dinida,  characterized  by  the  short,  con^cl 
body  and  large  head,  with  a  large,  straight, 
acute  bill ;  \he  somewhat  usually  snort,  square 
tail     of     12     rectrices,     the     short  '   ' 


yteA  legs  and  nearly  unique  cohesion  of  the 
middle  and  outer  toes.  Two  sub-families  are 
commonly  recognized,  the  Dacelenintf,  or 
'Kinghunters,*  with  a  broader,  depressed, 
sometimes  curved  bill  and  usually  insectivorous 
habits;  and  the  Alcedmida,  or  true  kLngfish- 
ers,  with  a  compressed,  carinated  bill,  and  usu- 
ally piscivorous.  About  20  genera  and  125 
species  have  been  described,  half  of  which  are 
confined  to  the  Australian  region.  About  five 
genera  and  50  species  are  distributed  between 
tropical  Africa  and  Asia,  one  species  alone,  the 
brilliantly  colored  Alcedo  ispida,  is  found  in 
Europe ;  while  all  of  America  has  only  eight 
specie?  of  Ceryle,  three  of  which  extend  their 
range  into  the  United  States.  Of  these  three, 
(wo  {Ctryie  lorquala  and  C.  americaua')  are 
rcftlly  Mexican  and  Central  American,  but  the 
Aifd.  the  belted  kingfisher  (C.  Aicyon),  is  a 
widely  distributed  and  highly  characteristic 
member  of  the  North  American  avifauna. 
Throughout  North  America,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  from  the  AHantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  the 
summer  breeding-home  of  the  belted  king- 
fisher, which  in  winter  retreats  south  of  the 
limit  of  freezing.  The  large,  crested  head, 
very  large  bill  and  deep  Uue  color,  with  black 
and  white  markings  and  largely  white  tinder 
parts,  give  to  this  bird  a  very  characteristic 
aspect,  which  is  heightened  by  its  peculiar  hab- 
its. Each  pair  selects  a  hunting-ground  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  ot  water,  and  other  pairs 
seldom  intrude  upon  this  preserve.  There  the 
kingfisher  perches  on  a  tree  overhanging  the 


water  and  watiiws  for  the  passage  of  a  fish, 
when  ii  plunges  headlong  and  us^ly  emerges 
with  a  small  fish  hdd  firmly  in  the  beak.  As 
it  rises  a  spasmodic  shake  dispels  the  water 
from  its  compact  oily  plumage,  and  on  return- 
ing to  its  perch,  the  fish  is  usually  tossed  into 
the  air  and  swallowed  head  first.  Sometimes 
the  kingfisher  hunts  more  in  the  manner  of  a 
tern  and  plunges  from  a  suspended  position  in 
mid-air.  The  only  call  is  a  peculiarly  loud, 
harsh,  rattling  cry.  A  burrow  six  to  nine  feet 
long,  dug  honzontatly  into  a  bank,  serves  as  i 
nesting  place,  in  the  slightly  enlarged  end  of 
which  the  six  or  eight  pure  white  eggs  are  laid 
on  a  bed  of  re^rgitated  fish  bones. 

The  daceloninc  kingfishers  have  very  differ- 
ent habits,  and  might  more  properly  be  called 
kinghunters.  They  are  usually  woodland  birds, 
canng  little  for  the  nei^borhood  of  water, 
since  their  food  consists  of  insects  caught 
mainly  on  the  wing,  or  else  of  tree-frogs,  lii- 
ards  and  other  small  rMitiles  found  on  the 
ground  or  about  trees.  The  jackass  kingfisher 
(q.v.)  of  Australia  is  a  prominent  example.  A 
peculiar  group  of  the  Papuan  Islands    (genus 


these  breed  in  holes  i. 
burrows. 

Consult  CotKS,  E.,  'Key  to  North  American 
Birds'  <Boston  1903);  Evans  'Birds'  (Cam- 
bri^  Natural  Historr,  Vol  IX) ;  Snarpe, 
'Monograph  of  the  Alccdinidx' ;  and  American 
and  European  ornithologies. 

KINGHUNTSK,  a  kingfisher  of  the  sub- 
family DacftonitKv;  specifically  the  jackass 
kingfisher  <q.v.). 

KIHGLAKE,  Alexander  WilHun,  Eng- 
lish historian :  b.  Taunton,  Somerset,  5  Aug. 
ia»:  d.  Z  Jan,  1891.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837, 
but  ceased  to  practice  in  18S6.  He  represented 
Bridgewater  as  a  Liberal  in  Parliament  from 
1857  to  1868,  when  Brldgnnter  was  disfran- 
chised for  bribery.  His  oisiinction  as  a  writer 
rests  upon  two  books:  'Eotfaen,  or  Traces  of 
Travel  Brought  Home  From  the  East'  <1844); 
and  *The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.'  in  cijrfit 
volumes  (1863-£7).  The  former  is  marked  bj 
truth  to  nature,  poctty,  humor  and  imagina- 
tion; the  latter  (whidi  is  partly  the  result  of 


its  details,  picturesque  and  telling  in  descrip- 
tion and  narrative,  but  open  to  the  charge  of 
prejudice  in  some  points,  his  great  dislike  of 
Napoleon  III  frequently  appearing.  (See 
Eothen).  Consult  Tuckwell.  'Alexander  Wil- 
liam Kinglake'  (1901);  'Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography*   (London). 

KINGLET,  a  very  small  bird  of  the  thrush 
family  dwelling  in  northern  forests  and  visiting 
southern  Europe  and  the  United  States  only  in 
winter.  These  smallest  of  songsters,  hardly 
more  than  four  inches  in  total  length,  are  olive- 
green  and  gray  in  color,  with  a  half -concealed 
yellow  crest  in  one  of  the  two  species,  the  gold- 
crest  (Regulus  satrapa),  and  a  flame-colored 
one  in  the  other  (Jf.  eaitndiUa^,  called  ruby- 
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crown.  These  tiny  birds  go  about  in  small 
lively  flocks  and  t»ve  no  hesitation  in  attack- 
ing  i  crow,  jay  or  hawk  with  the  s^teful  fury 
ihal  Ions  ago  won  them  the  name  "kinglet 
among  European  peasants.  Both,  especially 
the  rub^-crown,  sing  sweetlj;  in  the  spnog  be- 
fore going  to  some  mountain-top  or  northern 
forest  to  make  thur  cup-like  nests  in  some 
evergreen  tree.      See  GOLit-CREST. 

KINGMAN,  Kansas,  city,  county-seat  of 
Kingman  County,  situated  on  the  Atchison, 
Topcka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
railroads,  some  45  miles  west  of  Wichita,  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  agricnltura]  and  cattle  dis- 
trict. It  has  butter  and  salt  factories,  flour 
mills  and  grain  elevators  and  is  well  supplied 
with  water  motive  power.    Pop.  3,200. 

KINGS,  Books  of.  These  two  books  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  formed  originally  one  work.  In 
the  Greek  version  (the  Sepluagint),  Kings  and 
Samuel  were  reckoned  as  four  Books  of  King- 
doms. This  fourfold  division  passed  into  the 
Christian  Bibles  through  the  Vulgate,  and  wag 
adopted  in  the  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew. 

Jerome,  however,  preferred  the  title  Kings, 
ence  our  present  name  for  the  second  two- 
fold work. 

Like  Judges,  Kings  is  a  product  of  the  era 
of  histoncal  interpretation  inaugurated  by  the 

Eublication  of  Deuteronomy  in  621  B.C.  (See 
lEUTEaoNOMV  and  Judges),  The  reign  of  Solo- 
mon and  the  history  of  the  divided  kingdom 
furnished  more  abundant  and  varied  illustra- 
tion of  the  central  principles  of  the  prophetic 
law  hook  than  even  the  age  of  the  Judges.  The 
dependence  of  national  prosperity  upon  abso- 
lute loyalty  to  Jehovah  was  illustrated  more 
impressively  by  the  division  and  downfall  oE 
the  tdngdom  than  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
early  strug^es,  while  the  second  great  principle, 
the  sinfulness  of  worship  in  the  hiRb  places 
and  the  duty  of  centralization  in  the  Jerusalon 
Temple,  was  exemplified  constantly  in  the  his- 
tory from  Solomon  to  the  exile.  For  the  l>e- 
riod  included  in  Kings,  the  writers  of  the  exile 
did  not  have,  as  they  did  for  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  a  completed  history  already  at  hand, 
which  they  needed  only  to  edit.  For  (his  era, 
they  must  themselves  compile  the  earlier  docu- 
ments. Kings  is  therefore  the  great,  original 
contribution  of  the  Deuferonomic  school  of  his- 
torians. Some  passages,  implying  that  the  Tem- 
ple is  still  standing  and  the  Davidic  dynasty  un- 
interrupted, suggest  that  the  compilation  was 
undertaken  in  pre-exilic  days,  but  the  work  as 
a  whole  carries  the  history  in  detail  to  the 
events  following  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
in  586  a.c,  and  cannot  have  been  finished  be- 
fore the  exile. 

The  completed  work  falls  into  three  great 
sections:  (1)  The  reign  of  Solomon  (\  KinRs 
i-^xi)  ;  (2)  The  divided  kingdom  (1  Kings  xii- 
2  Kings  xvu)  ;  (3)  Judah  after  fhe  fall  of 'Is- 
rael (2  Kings  xviii-xxv).  At  the  close  of  the 
6rst  and  second  sections,  the  compilers  intro- 
duce at  length  their  own  interpretation  of  the 
prececUi^  events  in  characteristic  Deuterono- 
mic  terms.  At  the  opening  and  close  of  each 
reign  they  give  their  juditments  on  the  succes- 
sive Ungs  in  stereotyped  formulas.  These  for- 
mulas indude  also  the  chronological  data  In  ac- 
cordance with  which  they  arrange  the  synchron- 
isms of  the  reigns.    For  their  sources  the  com- 


pilers had  on  hand  a  book  of  the  Acts  of  Solo- 
mon and  separate  Chronicles  (Hebrew,  Acts 
of  Days)  of  Isreal  and  Judah.  Thev  also  had 
collections  of  stories  concerning  Elijah,  Elisha 
and  other  prophets.,  Reference  is  made  by  title 
to  the  Acts  of  Solomon  and  the  Chronicles  of 
Israel  and  Judah  for  additionid  information  not 
included  in  Kings,  Whether  these  books  were 
the  origioal  state  documents  we  cannot  be  sure. 
From  the  time  of  David  a  Recorder  (Hebrew, 
Remembrancer)  seems  to  have  been  a  regular 
officer  of  the  court.  Directly  or  indirectly  his 
records  may  be  supposed  to  underlie  the  sources 
on  which  the  compilers  rely  for  informatioil 
concerning  the  public  activities  of  the  kii^cs,  but 
'ti  is  commonly  felt  that  the  Chronicles  to  wtuch 
they  refer  were  not  the  original  court  record*. 
They  seem,  rather,  to  have  been  compositions 
based  on  these  and  including  also  materials 
that  would  find  no  place  in  othcial  annals.  The 
narratives   concerning  Elijah,   who   appears   so 

frominently  in  the  fateful  reign  of  Ahab  of 
srael,  were  doubtless  composed  in  prophetic 
circles  not  long  after  his  death.  The  sudden 
way  in  which  the  prophet  is  introduced  (1 
Kings  xvii,  1)  implies  that  the  stories  are  taken 
out  of  a  larger  work  in  which  fuller  informa- 
tion is  given  concerning  him.  Some  of  the 
other  stories  tn  which  prophets  appear  show 
more  traces  of  the  accretions  which  indicate 
oral  transmission ;  those  may  have  been  handed 
down  by  word  of  mouth  for  some  time  before 
they  were  committed  to  writing.  As  a  whole 
the  books  of  Kings  give  the  national  his- 
tory for,  a  period  of  400  years  from  the 
death  of  David  to  the  exile,  in  a  form  that 
commends  itself  as  aSordiry;  one  of  the  most 
reliable  histories  composed  in  pre-Christian 
times.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  books 
of  Judges  and  Sarauel,  they  give  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  Hebrew  history,  covering  a 
period  of  nearly  600  years,  from  the  struggles 
of  the  tribes  for  the  possession  of  the  land, 
throng  the  federation  into  the  monarchy,  the 
division  into  two  kingdoms,  their  inter-related 
history,  and  the  separate  history  of  Judah  after 
the  fall  of  Israel  until  her  own  downfall.  In 
this  series  of  boola,  Samuel  was  already  in  a 
form   wfaidi   so   satisfied   the   exilic   historians 


lands,  and  Kings,  as  has  been  indicated,  is 
their  own  compimtion.  When  their  work  was 
accomplished,  a  century  before  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  their  nation  had  a  history  of  re- 
markable completeness  and  reliatnlity,  as  com- 
pared with  other  ancient  peoples. 

In  literary  form^  the  books  of  Kings  ofFer 
an  interesting  study.  The  II  chapters  concern- 
ing Solomon's  reign  centre  in  the  description  of 
the  building  and  dedicatian  of  the  Temple.  To 
this  central  part  are  prefixed  the  account  of 
the  king's  accession  and  notices  of  bis  wisdom, 
power,  and  wealth,  and  there  are  appended 
further  notices  of  his  wisdom  and  splendor 
and  of  his  apostasy  and  adversaries.  The 
histories  of  the  divided  kingdom  are  most  skil- 
fully interwoven  so  that  the  contemporary 
events  are  kept  in  close  connection  and  yet  the 
distinction  between  the  two-  kingdoms  is  made 
clear.  From  the  downfall  of  Israel  in  722  B.C. 
the  compilers'  task  was  comparatively  simple 
as  they  dealt  with  the  records  of  Judah  alone: 
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The  brief  epitomes  of  many  of  the  reigns 
afTord  little  scope  for  literary  art,  but  the 
fuller  narratives  concerning  Elijah  and  Ahah 
are  among  the  best  told  and  most  inspiring 
stories  of  antiquity.  Other  narratives  which 
show  the  vipir  of  Israel's  early  prose  concern 
tbe  wars  with  Damascus  (1  Kin^s  xx,  xxii). 
The  sections  in  which  the  compilers  pass  their 
judgment  upon  Solomon  or  Israel  are  marked 
by  the  solemn  earnestness  and  rhythmic  speech 
GO  characteristic  of  Deuteronomy  and  of  the 
writers  influenced  by  its  noble  style  and  pro- 
found convictions.  Even  the  monotonous 
formula,  condemning;  all  the  Idngs  of  Israel  for 
walking  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam  and  in  his  sin 
wherewith  he  made  Israel  lo  sin,  gives  some- 
thing of  the  impressiveness  of  the  tolling  of  a 
deep  toned  bell,  that  adds  its  own  element  to 
tbe  effeci  of  the  whole  work. 

Bibliography. —  Comiil.'C,  H.,  'Introduc- 
tion to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment' (London  1909)  ;  Creelman,  H,,  <lDtro- 
dnction  lo  the  Old  Testament'  (New  York 
1917);  Driver,  S.  R.,  'Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament'  <New  York, 
revised  ed.,  1914);  *EncycIop*dia  Biblica' 
(New  York  1901);  Fowler.  H.  T.,  'Histoir 
of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Israel'  (New  York 
1912);  Mastitis,  'Dictionary  of  the  Bible> 
(New  York  1900);  'Jewish  Encydoptedia' 
(New  York  1904);  Kent  C.  F.,  'Israd's  His- 
torical and  Biographical  Narratives*  (in  <Stti- 
dcnt's  Old  TcMament,*  New  York  1910): 
Linnby,  J,  R.,  'Kings'  (ia  'Clambridge  Bitde,' 
Cambridge  1886). 

Mbnry  Tbatcbo  Fowlo,  ' 
Professor  of  SiblioU  Literature  and  History, 
Brotan  University. 

KING'S  BENCH,  Cotirt  of.    See  Coukt. 

KING'S  CHAPEL,  a  tdiRiDUB  edifice  in 
Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass-,  oaih  in  I74S  on 
tte  site  of  an  older  church.  During  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  it  was  for  a  time  forsaken  by 
its  Loyalist  congregation.  In  th«  burial  ground 
adjoining  which,  has  been  in  use  since  1630, 
many  of  the  early  Puritans,  including  (jovcmor 
Wtnlhrop,  are  interred. 

KING'S  COLLEGE,  a  college  of  Cany- 
bridge  Universi^,  England,  foundM  tw  Henry 
VI  m  1441,  as  the  College  of  Saint  Nicholvi 
for  a  provost  and  70  scfaolari,  with  Eton  Col- 
lege as  a  preparatory  school.  Exemption  frotd 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  even  of  tli« 
university  in  matters  scholastic,  were  some  of 
its  unusual  privileges,  and  until  1857  members 
of  King's  College  could  take  a  degree  without 
passing  tbe  universi^  examinations,  a  course 
which  did  not  conduce  to  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship.  In  its  roll  of  celebrated  alumni 
are  Archbishop  Sumner,  Bishoo  Pearson, 
Richard  Croke.  the  Greek  scholar,  the  first 
Sir  William  Temple,  Sir  Robert  Walpote  and 
Lord  Stratford  de  ReddifFe.  The  colteRe  had 
in  1915-16  a  provost,  46  fellows,  48  scholars, 
156  undergraduates.  The  college  chapel  is  the 
finest  in  ihe  world  in  size,  form  and  decoration. 
It  contains  some  of  the  best  stained  glass  and 
wood  carving  examples  in  Enfdand. 

KINO'S  COLLEGE,  London,  a  college 
established  by  private  subscription  and  incor- 
porated in  lE^,  its  constitution  beins  amended 


by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1882.  It  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  edu- 
cation in  accordance  with  the  prindples  of  the 
Established  Church.  Education  is  imparted  in 
(he  departments  of  theology,  general  lit  era  lure 
and  sdence,  applied  sciences  and  engineering, 
laws  and  medicine.  The  department  of  general 
literature  and  sdence  is  intended  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  tbe  universities,  for  the  army  and  ihe 
Indian  and  home  civil  service ;  and  there  are 
also  spedal  classes  for  dvit  service  candidates. 
There  is  a  department  for  women.  The  college 
possesses  a  library  and  a  museom,  the  latter 
containing  Babbage's  calculating  machine  and 
King  George  the  Third's  collection  of  philo- 
sopnical  instruments  and  mecbariical  models. 
It  is  now  a  constituent  college  of  London 
University.  Among  its  celebrated  scholars  are 
Prof.  Thorold  Rogcn  and  C^ey,  Sir  James 
Fiizjames  Stephen.  Dean  Farrer,  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetli  and  his  brother  William. 

KING'S  COLLEGE,  V.^mdsoi\  is  tbe  old- 
est university  in  what  is  now  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  French 
foundation  of  Laval  (q.v.)  at  Quebec,  is  the 
oldest  college.  It  has  Uie  distinction  of  being 
the  oldest  university  in  the  British  dominions 
overseas.  Its  establishment  was  the  work  of 
British  Loyalists,  chiefly  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  tbe 
Revolution.  Of  these  about  18,000  settled  in 
the  Nova  Scolia  Peninsola.  As  early  as  8 
March  1783  a  meeting  of  Loyalists  was  faeld 
in  New  York,  and  'A  Plan  of  Religious  and 
Literary  Instruction  for  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia'  was  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  the 
colonial  secretary;  amf  when  Dr.  Charles  I  nglis, 
who  had  formerly  been  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  was  consecrated  first 
bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1787,  one  of  his  first 
cares  was  to  carry  the  scheme  into  cfTeci. 
First,  a  grant  was  obtained  from  the  provindal 
legislature  for  an  academy  at  Windsor.  This 
academy  (now  toiown  as  the  Collegiate  School) 
was  i^iened  1  Nov.  1788,  and  the  following  year 
an  act  was  passed  for  'the  permanent  estab- 
lishment end  effectual  support  of  a  college  at 
Windsor.'  and  the  sum  of  MOO  sterling  per 
annum  granted  toward  its  tnamlenance.  Under 
this  act  King's  Ccdiege  was  opened  in  1790  in 
temporary  quarters,  and  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing of  wood  was  begun  the  following  year, 

"The  first  president  of  the  college  was  Bev. 


sympathies,  resigned  and  came  to  Nova  Scotia 
in  1788, 

A  royal  charter,  giving  to  King's  College 
full  university  powers,  was  granted  by  (George 
III  in  1802,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  impe- 
rial grant  of  £1,000  a  year,  which  was  continued 
until  1834,  The  board  of  governors  under  this 
charter  was  a  political  body,  consistinj;  of  the 
lieutenant-governor,  the  bishop  and  six  mem- 
bers of  the  government.  The  task  of  framing 
Statutes  for  the  college  was  entrusted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  two  of  whom  were  uncompro- 
mising Tories,  and  by  their  rigid  adherence  to 
the  Oxford  model  in  the  matter  of  relig" 
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this  ihe  bishop  strenuously  □bjected, 
his  Dfotesi  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
;,  under  the  charter,  patron  of  the  col- 


Cape    Bretou    mettopolis.    In    1915~16    therf 

were  S7  students  in  attendance,  and  at  the  Law 

School  27  students.    The  university  is  affiliated 

iterbuiy.      with  Oxford.  Cambridge  and  Dublin  wniver* 


lege.  The  archbishop  eumpromised  by  with- 
drawing  the  test  at  matriculation,  but  requiring 
it  of  all  those  who  were  admitted  to  degrees. 
Instead  of  at  ance  publishiuj;  this  amendrnenl, 
the  governors  kept  the  matter  quiet,  aad  Lara 
Dalhousie,  who  became  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince in  1816,  seems  not  to  have  heard  of  it  until 
after  he  had  arranged  for  the  establishment  of 
another  institution  (Dalhousie  College)  (q.v.) 
in  Halifax. 

Although  the  religious  tests  were  &nally  re- 
moved in  1829,  in  spile  of  repeated  attempts 
to  secularize  it  and  amalgamate  it  with  Dal- 
housie College,  Halifax,  King's  Colleee  still  re- 
tained its  connection  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  indeed  die  requirement  that  the  presi~ 
dent  should  be'  a  clergyman  was  only  abolished' 
in  1902.  Of  the  three  Kina's  Colleges  estab- 
lished at  Windsor,  N.  S.,  Fredericton,  N.  B., 
and  Toronto,  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  main- 
tained its  original  status,  the  others  having  re- 
linquished   their    charters    and    become    secu- 

In  1846  a  meeting  of  alumni  of  the  college 
was  held,  and  il  was  determined  to  form  an 
association  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
college.  Accordingly  a  Drovincial  act  incor- 
porating "The  Alumni  of  King's  College,  Wind- 
sor." was  obtained  in  1847,  and  six  years  later 
another  act  abolished  the  old  political  board  of 
governors  and  constituted  a  new  board,  the 
members  of  which  were,  ior  the  most  part,  to 
be  elected  by  the  altunnL  The  provincial  grant 
of  i400  was  discontinued  in  18^.  and  for  some 
years  the  smaller  grant  of  $J,0(X)  a  year  was 
continued,  bnt  thu  ceased  io  1881,  and  since 
that  time  the  collMie  has  been  thrown  upgn  ita 
own  resources,  l^e  progress  of  the  college 
was  rapid  under  the  new  regime.  The  niunker 
of  students  increased.  A  beautiful  stone  con- 
vocation hall  and  library  was  erected  in  1861 
and  a  chapel  in  1877. 

The  library  of  the  college,  which  owes  its 
bception  to  John  Inglis,  who  went  to  England 
in  1802  to  collect  books,  contains  some  of  th<! 
most  valuable  biblioKraphical  treasures  in  Can- 
ada There  are  no  leas  than  18  volumes  from 
the  famous  AJdine  Press,  including  the  Aristotle 
of  1495-98.  Then  there  are  20  volumes  from 
the  Ekevir  Press  and  16  frowi  that  of  Stephens 
of  Paris.  One  of  the  treasures  is  a  copy  of  the 
Coberger  Bible  of  1475^  of  which  there  is  per- 
haps not  another  copy  in  America,  Among  the 
valuable  books  of  a  later  date  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Boy  dell  edition  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  and  a  presentation  copy  of  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham's  'Homer.' 

'The  present  teaching  staS  of  the  college 
consists  of  a  president  and  professors  of  divin- 
ity (2),  classics,  philosophy  aad  ethics,  science, 
En^ish  hterature,  mathematics,  physics  _  and 
engineering.  Degrees  are  given  in  arts,  divin- 
ity, engineering  and  science,  and  a  school  of 
law,  established  at  Saint  John,  N.  B..  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  King's  CoUe^^c, 
in  1892,  is  doing  good  work.  The  Engineering 
School,  which  is  ifie  oldest  in  Nova  Scotia,  was 
removed  in  1904  to  the  Sydneys  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  splendid  plant  in  operation  in  the 


KINO'S  (QUXBN'S)  COUNSEL,  in 
England,  Ireland  and  several  of  the  Briti^ 
colonial  poiscASioiiS,  a  title  given  to  a  barrister 
at  law,  by  letters  patent,  to  be  the  counsel  of 
the  Crown.  It  is  a  title  much  prized  by  the 
legal  profession,  simply  because  il  is  now 
largely  one  of  advancement  in  the  profession. 
There  is  no  general  law  title  and  dimity  which 
correspond  to  the  British  King's  Counsel,  be- 
cause the  latter  is  based  u|Kin  the  jtrivileges  of 
the  Crown,  winth,  in  this  respect,  are  little 
more  than  nominal. 

KING'S  DAUGHTERS  AND  SONS, 
Intemational  Order  of  the,  an  organization 
of  men,  women  and  children  of  all  religious 
denominations,  whose  object  is  to  minister  to 
the  sick  and  needy  wherever  found,  and  to  do 
good  to  all  with  whom  they  come  in.  contact. 
The  original  circle  (of  women)  was  formed  in 
New  York  in  1886,  and  its  members  are  found 
in  32  States  in  the  Unio%  in  eight  Canadian 
provinces  and  circles  in  China,  Japan,  India, 
etc.  It  is  organized  in  circles,  county  and  city 
unions,  chapters,  national,  slate  and  ptovinical 
branches,  and  a  central  council.  The  badge  is 
a  small  silver  Maltese  cross,  generally  sus- 
pended by  a  purple  ribbon  and  bearing  the 
initials  <I.  H-  N,»  (In  His  name).  The^ocl- 
ety  publishes  a  wcekiy  paper,  'The  Silver 
Cross.'  The  membership  js  56^000.  The  order 
has  established  and  b  si^portins  several  hun- 
dred institutions  of  different  kinds  in  different 
localities.  Consult  the  'King's  Daughters' 
Yearbook  (New  York). 

KING'S  (or  QUEEN'S)  EVIDENCE 
the  Briii^  equivalent  of  State  s  evidence.  See 
Ihformo.  . 

ItIN(ra  EVIL.    See  Scrofula. 

KING'S  LYNN,  or  LYNN  REGIS,  a  port 
town  in  Norfolk,  Ejigland,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Ouse.  It  is  noted  for  its  fine  docks 
Mvering  more  than  100  acres,  and  its  excellent 
harbor.  King's  Lynn  was  once  stron^y  forti- 
fied by  a  massive  wall  and  moat,  the  ruins  of 
whkh  still  exist,  Of  these  ruhis  one. of  the 
interesting  features  is  the  so-called  "South 
Gates,*  a  handsome  Gothic  structure.  The 
town  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  England.  After 
years  of  life  as  a  local  municipality,  it  received 
a  charier  as  an  incorporated  place  in  the  reign 
of  King  John  (1204).  During  its  official  civic 
career  it  has  been  variously  known  ks  Lynn 
Episcopi,  Bishop's  Lynn,  Lynn  Regis  and 
King's  Lynn.  It  was  several  times,  dtiring  the 
European  War,  the  victim  of  aerial  attacks 
on  the  part  of  the  German  air  fleet,  the  first 
of  which  took  place  in  1914.  King's  Lynn  is 
noted  for  its  fine  churches  and  schools  and 
other'  public  buildings,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  age.  Among  the  indiistrial  estab- 
lishments of  the  town  arc  iron  foundries, 
machine  shops,  beer  and  malt  establishments, 
oil  mills  and  snip>^rds.  It  does  a  very  consid- 
erable export  and  import  business.  Among  the 
famous  natives  of  the  place  were  Eugene  Aram 
and  Prances  Bumey. 
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KING'S  UOUNTAIN,  N.  C.  a  vUlage  in 
York  County,  80  miles  northeast  o£  Colum- 
bia. In  the  vidnity  is  a.  high  hill  where  a 
battle  look  place  7  Oct.  1780,  between  about 
1,000  Americans,  under  Sevier,  Shelby, '  Camp- 
bell and  Williams,  and  1,100  British,  under  Fer- 
gnson.  The  latter  were  defeated  with  a  toss 
of  250  killed  and  wounded,  amoo^  whom  was 
the  commander,  and  664  taken  prisoners  after 
an  hour's  fighting.  Ferguson,  fouling  to  his 
men:  *Crush  the  dammed  rebels  to  the  eartb,» 
prepared  for  one  final  charge,  and  fell  at  the 
liead  of  his  regulars  pierced  oy  seven  bullets, 
dying,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  hsnd  of 
Colonel  Williams,  who  was  also  slain.  His  men, 
disheartened  by  his  fall,  surrendered.  The 
Americans  lost  only  28  men  lolled,  although  a 
large  number  were  wounded.  After  the  rattle 
10  of  the  prisoners  notorious  for  their  crimes 
were  tranged,  having  first  been  regularly  tried 
and  condemned  by  their  captors.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of  the  war, 
and  exercised  an  important  influence  in  precip- 
itating the  downfall  of  British  power  in  the 
South.  The  7Sth  anniversary  of  the  battle  was 
commemorated  by  a  celebration  on  the  ground. 
Consult  Draper,  < King's  Mountain  and  Its 
Heroes'  (Gncinnati  1881)  and  McCrady, 
'South  Carolina,  in  tbe  Revolution'  (New 
York  1901). 

KING'S  PEAKS,  the  highest  points  in 
Utah,  two  nearby  summits  of  Uintah  Uoun- 
tains  in  northern  part  of  the  State,  Altitude 
13,496  and  13,498  feet.     Named   from  Clarence 


ben  .Peak,  13,422  feet. 

KING'S  SPEECH,  The,  in  British  Par- 
liamentary procedure,  is  the  speech  read,  from 
the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  comr 
mencement  of  each  session.  It  reviews  the 
pcditkal  situation  and  oatUnes  the  ministerial 
legislative  program.  The  Parliament  is  opened 
by  the  king  -  in  person,  accompanied  by 
the  queen;  he  reads  the  s^ecb,. which  is  com- 
posed by  the  Prime  Minister  in  consultation 
with  his  Cabinet.  Jd  the  absence  of  the  tdng 
Parliament  is  opened  by  Gommission,  when  the 
speech  is  read  by  the  Lord  Cbancellor.  The 
reply  to  the  speech  is  called  tfae  address.  Con- 
sult Anson's  <Law  and  Custom  of  the  Cotisti- 
tuiion.' 

KINGSBOROUOR,  Viscotmr,  Bdwsrd 
King,  Irish  -writer  and  nntiqtiarian,  generally 
known  as  Lord  Kingsborougfi,  a  title  which  he 
held  only  by  courtesvi  b.  1795;  d.  1837,  in  a 
debtor's  prison  in  Dublin.  He  is  noted  for  bis 
great  work  'Mexican  Antlqiiities,>  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  begun  in  London  In  1830 
and  continued  for  several  years.  Se«  Kino, 
EnwAiO)  VtscouHT  Ktncsbobough. 

KINGSFORD,  Charles  L«thbridcc,  Eng- 
lish historical  writer:  h.  Ludlow,  Shropshire, 
1862.  Educated  at  Oitford,  on  eraduation  he 
became  a  member  of  the  editorial  stafi  of  the 
*EHctionary  of  National  Biography.*  From 
that  time  on  he  devoted  most  of  lus  thne  to 
literary  work  in  one  form  or  another.  He  was 
assistant  secretary  and  examiner  in  the  Edu- 
cational Department  (1905-12),  since  which 
latter  dale  he  has  given  slill  greater  attention 
to  historical  writin(^  and  to  matters  historical. 
He  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  Royal  HTs- 


torical  Society  of  which  he  b  one  of  the  most 
active  members.  Among  his  published  works 
are  'Song  of  Lewes':  'The  Crusades'  (with 
T.  A.  Archer,  1894)  ;  Henry  V,  in  'Heroes  of 
the  Nations'  (1904)  ;  'Chronicles  of  London' 
(1905);  'Stow's  Survey  of  London'  (1908. 
This  contains  an  introduction  and  notes)  ;  'Sir 
Otho  de  GrandisQn'  (1909);  'J.  Pecham.  De 
Paupertate'  (in  collaboration  with  Little  and 
Tocco,  1910):  'The  First  English  Life  of 
Henry  V  (1911);  'Eiiglish  Historical  Uter- 
ature  in  the  Fifteenth  Ceniury'  (1913)  ;  'The 
Grey  Friars  of  London'  (1915).  Much  of  his 
work,  which  appeared  in  the  'Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,'  'English  Historical  Re- 
view,^ 'Eucyclopgedia  Britannica,'  Caiwfftt 
Miscellany,  Archiroiogy  and  London  Topo- 
graphical Record,  has  not  reappeared  in  sepa- 
rate book  form. 

KINGSFORD,  William,  Canadian  hUto- 
rian:.  b.  London,  England,  12  Dec  1819;  d 
Otuwa,  Onurio,  29  Sept.  1896.  He  entered  tbe 
army  and  came  to  Canada  in  1337  with  the 
1st  Dragoon  Guards,  receiving  his  discharge  in 
1S41.  He  then  took  up  survcymg  and  ei^neer- 
ing,  and  was  at  various  times  employed  upon 
tbe  construction  of  the  Hudson  River,  Panama, 
Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways. 
He  made  hit  home  in  Canada  and  published 
'Plank  Roads  in  tfae  United  States  and  Can- 
ada' (1851);  'The  Canals:  Their  Hisloiy  and 
Cost'  (1865);  and  'The  History  of  Canada,* 
a  voluminous  work  in  10  volumes  which  was 
published  in  1880,  and  on  which  he  was  engaged 
for  13  years, 

KINQSLBY,  Idi^ll,  CaMn.  American 
cler^man,  educator  and  editor:  b.  Amosvillc, 
N.  y.,  8  Sept  1812;  d.  Beirut,  Syria,  6  April 
187a  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  MeAo- 
ditt  Episcopal  Church  in  1641,  tfae  same  year 
he  graduated  from  Allegheny  Coll^^.  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics  in  his  Ahtut 
Mater  (1846-36),  editor  of  tfae  Wtsitm  Chris- 
tian Aavocmte  (185&-64).  The  General  Con- 
ference of  1864  elected  him  bishop.  In  1867  he 
visited  the  mission  stations  in  Europe  and  two 
years  later  be  set  out  to  vi«it  all  the  mission 
station*  of  the  Orient,  beginning  with  Japan. 
It  was  on  his  home  journey  thai  be  was  sud- 
denly stricken  at  Beirut,  where  he  is  buried  in 
tbe  FrotestHnt  Prussian  cemetery.  He  wa8 
author  of  'Hie  Resurrection  of  the  Dead* 
(1847,  several  eds.) ;  'Round  the  World:  a 
Series  of  Letters'  (2  vols.,  1871). 

KING3LKY.  Charles.  English  clergyman. 
novelist  and  poet :  b.  Holne  Vicarage,  near 
Dartmouth,  Dcvonshiri^  12  Tune  1819 ;  d. 
Everatey,  Hampshire,  23  Jan.  187S,  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Derwent  Coleridge  (q.v.)  from  whose 
care  he  passed  to  King's  College,  London,  and 
thence  to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1842. 
Soon  after  graduation  he  took  orders  in  the 
Established  Church  and  obtained  the  curanr  of 
Eversley,  and  became  its  rector  in  1844.  This 
living  he  retained  till  his  death,  hut  he  also  held 
in  succession  two  canonries,  one  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Chester  (1869-73).  and  one  in  the  chan- 
ter of  Westminster  from  1873  till  his  death. 
From  1860  to  1869  he  was  professor  of  modem 
history  at  Cambridfire.  Early  in  his  career  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  be  asso- 
ciated himself  with  F.  D.  Uaurice,  Julius  Hve 
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and  others,  both  in  their  reliBiom  views  and 
in  thdr  social  aims.  With  ihcm  he  considered 
ii  the  peculiar  duhi  of  the  Church  to  improve 
the  condition  of  tiie  working-cIaBseB,  not  only 
by  inspirtng  tbcm  with  Christian  feeling  and 
Christian  princutle.  but  also  by  encouraging  and 
aiding  them  in  bettering  their  material  position. 
With  the  latter  object  he  was  a  strone  advo- 
cate of  co-operative  association.  His  first  lit- 
erary works  of  importanae  <AhDn  Locke, 
Tailor  Mid  Poet'  (IKO),  ami  'Yeast,  a  Prob- 
tern'  (1851),  gave  expression  to  his  sentiments 
on  sodal  questions,  and  botti  of  them,  but  espe- 
cially the  first,  made  a  great  impression  when 
they  appeared.  The  princittal  of  his  later  nov- 
els are  <Hypatia'  (1853).  'Westward  Ho!> 
(1855),  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  his  stories, 
and  'Hemerd  the  Wake,'  'Last  of  the  £n|!' 
lish'  (1866).  Other  worics  of  his  are  'Glaucus, 
or  The  Wonders  of  the  Shore' ;  'Town  Geol- 
ogy' ;  'The  Roman  and  the  Teoton,'  historical 
lectures ;  'The  Water  Babies, '  a  fairy-tale  of  sci- 
ence; and  'At  Last,'  a  visit  to  the  West  Indies. 
He  was  also  the  antbor  of  numerous  sermons, 
lectures  and  essays,  and  of  various  poems,  the 
chief  of  which  are  'The  Saint's  Tragedy,*  and 
'Andromeda,'  the  latter  one  of  the  roost  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  English  hexameter.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England.  A  statement 
he  made  in  a  review,  especially  directed  at 
John  Henry  Newman,  that  regard  for  truth  for 
its  own  sake  was  not  a  characteristic  of  Roman 
Catholic  theologians,  was  followed  by  some 
sharp  correspondence,  and  incidentally  was  the 
cause  of  the  writing  of  the  famous  "Apologia" 
of  Newman,  Conauk  'Letters  and  Memories 
of  Charies  Kingsley,>  by  his  wife  (1877).  See 
'Hypatia'  ;  'The  WAtot  Babies'  ;  'Wbstwasd 
Ho.> 

KINGSLBY,  James  Lace,  American, 
scholar  and  educationalist :  b.  Scotland,  Conn., 
1778;  d.  18S2.  Graduated  from  Yale  he  soon 
became  a  teacher  there  and,  in  1805,  first  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages,  a  po.silion  he  re- 
tained for  26  years,  during  whicn  he  raised  his 
department  to  one  of  the  most  progressive  in 
Ihe  college.  On  his  retirement  from  active  duty 
as  the  head  of  the  department  he  had  created, 
he  retained  the  title  of  professor  of  Latin 
until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
authorities  of  his  day  in  American  history, 
though  his  many  duties  prevented  him  giving 
attention  to  literature  and  especially  to  histor- 
.  ical  compo^tion,  which  his  lectures  showed  he 
might  have  made  a  success.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  'A  History  of  Yale  Col- 
lege* (1835)  :  and  'Eara  Stiles'  (a  biography 
of  the  president  of  Yale  (College,  published  in 
Sparks'  'American  Biography').  Consult 
sketch  of  his  life  by  D.  C  Gilman, 

KINGSLBY,  John  SteTllne,  American 
zoologist :  b.  CincinnatUB,  N.  Y.,  7  April  1854, 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1875,  was 
professor  of  zoology  at  the  University  of  In- 
diana (1887-89) ;  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
{188WI1),  filled  a  similar  position  at  Tufts  Col- 
lege from  1892  to  1913.  and  at  the  University  of 
Iliinois  since  1913.  He  edited  The  Amfrican 
Naturalist  (1886-96)  and  after  1910  the  Journai 
of  Morphoiogy^nA  has  published  'Elements  of 
Compai^rive  Zoology'  (1896;  2d  ed.,  1904): 
'Venebrate  Zoology'  (1899)  ;  'Popular  Natural 


History'  (1890)  ;  'Guides  for  Vertebrate  Dis- 
section' (1907),  and  translated  Hertwig'a 
'Mannal  of  Zoology'  (1902,  1912),  and 
'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates'    (1912). 


ited  literary  stock,  being  daughter  of  George 
Henry  Kingsley  and  niece  of  Charles  Kingsley; 
and  she  was  thus  thrown  frequently  into  the 
sodetv  of  the  noted  writers  and  thiriters  of 
her  day  in  England.  As  a  result  she  was  a 
much  more  advanced  thinker  than  the  women 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  centurv.  She  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Darwin  Lubbock  and  Hux- 
ley and  others  of  their  school  who  were  then 
teaching  the  world  of  science  to  think  along 
new  lines  of  thoueht  and  investigation.  She 
became  a  deep  student  of  biology  and  in  1893 
went  to  Portuguese  West  Africa  to  continue 
her  studies  in  this  field.  While  there  she 
visited  parts  of  the  country  never  before  visited 
by  Europeans.  Biology  and  botany  took  her 
again  to  Africa  three  years  later,  when  she 
again  showed  the  same  venturesome  spirit  and 
desire  to  investigate  the  country  in  the  interest 


Gabun  and  Kamerun.  Later  o 
her  African  studies  and  explorations  in  South 
Africa  where  she  was  attached  to  the  hospital  at 
Simons  Town.  TTiere  she  did  good  work  in 
nursing  sick  Boer  prisoners  but  virtually  at 
the  expense  of  her  own  life.  Among  her  pub- 
lished works,  which  are  all  well  written  and  of 
great  charm  and  interest,  are  'Travels  in  West 
Africa'  (1897),  and  'West  African  Studies'' 
(1899). 

KINGSMILL     GROUP,       See     Gobert 

ISLATTDS. 

KINGSTON,  Chulei  Cameron,  Austra- 
lian statesman:  b.  Adelaide,  1850 1  d.  1908. 
Graduated  in  law  at  his  native  city,  he  at  once 
became  interested  and  active  in  politics,  and 
was,  in  1881,  elected  to  the  assembly  of  Ade- 
laide, a  seat  he  held  for  years.  After  holding 
the  office  of  Attorney-General  he  became 
Premier  in  1893  and  held  the  chief  rtcecutive 
office  for  eight  years,  when  he  entered  the 
Federal  Cabinet  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, with  the  Cabinet  office  of  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  (1901-K)3)  from  which 
date  until  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Conunon wealth.  He  was  very  advanced  in  his 
politics  and  favored  most  of  the  measures  put 
forward  by  the  Labor  and  Socialist  parties. 
Among  the  measures  which  he  strongly  advo- 
cated were  a  very  radical  adjustment  of  the- 
franchise  and  fundamental  changes  in  the  laws 
relating  to  tenure  of  land  and  the  position  of 
labor.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of 
laws  of  a  very  radical  character  for  the  regula- 
tion of  factories  and  the  employment  of  labor, 
(or  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women,' 
and  the  regulation  of  many  other  social  ques- 
tions, among  them  inheritance  and  income  taxes 
and  progressive  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  workmen. 

KINGSTON,  DDchess  of  (Elizabeth 
Chum-eich),  English  adventuress;  b.  1720;  d. 
Paris,  1788.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Chudldgh,  a  man  oF  nn  particular  social  stand- 
ing, who  died  when  his  daughter  was  only  six 
years    old,   leaving    the    family   in    povertjr. 
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Elizabeth  Chudlei^  grew  up  to  be  a  youoK 
woman  of   renmrkable  beauty,   wit  and  inteiti- 

Snce.  Throu|;h  theee  gifts  and  some  distant 
mily  connecliong  she  succeeded  in  being  ap- 
pointed maid  of  honor  to  tbe  Princess  of 
Wales.  Of  this  advantage  she  made  the  best 
possible  use  for  her  own  advancement,  Thi> 
was  not  particularly  difficult  since  the  Princess 
was  the  mother  of  Prince  George  who  was 
destined  to  become  king  as  George  III  in 
I76a  At  the  age  of  24  she  was  privately  mar- 
ried to  Captain  Hervey,  a  man  of  high  sociat 
staitding;  but  his  and  her  own  irreznlar  con- 
duct caused  their  separation  in  a  snort  time. 
She  then  became  openly,  in  succession,  the 
mistress  of  several  prominent  men  until 
finally  she  succeeded  in  becoming  the  wife  of 
the  second  Duke  of  Kingston  with  whom  she 
had  been  Hying  in  irregular  union  for  sonie 
years.  The  latter,  who  was  passionately  at- 
tached to  her,  left  her  his  large  fortune  by 
will  (1773),  which  she  was  able  to  retain  in 
spite  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  relatives 
of  Kingston  to  break  the  will  on  the  plea 
Qiat  the  Duchess  was  a  bigamist,  having  one 
husband  living  when  she  married  Kingston. 
After  Kingston's  death  she  wandered  about 
Europe,  England  proving  uncongenial  on  ac- 
count of  the  attitude  oE  the  relatives  of  her 
late  consort.  She  was  for  a  while  in  Russia, 
principally  at  Saint  Petersburg;  but  the  cola 
weather  of  the  northern  land  disagreeing  with 
her,  she  went  to  Paris  where,  notwithstanding 
her  advaaced  age,  she  continued  to  lead  as 
dissolute  a  hfe  as  she  bad  in  her  youth,  since 
.  the  Kingston  wealth  enabled  her  to  keep  open' 
house,  at  a  time  when  the  court  of  France  was 
noted  for  its  disregard  of  the  formalities  of 
family  life.  Elizabeth  Chudleigh  has  another 
interest  apart  from  the  romance  of  her  lift 
in  the  fact  that  she  is  stated,  on  very  good 
authority,  to  have  been  the  original  from  which 
were  drawn  the  characters  of  Beatrice,  in 
Thackeray's  'Esmond'  and  Baroness  Berustine 
in  his   'Virginians.' 

KINGSTON,  Canada,  dty,  port  of  entry, 
capital  of  Frontenac  County,  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  Situated  at  the  mouth  oi  tbe 
Cataraqui  River  and  at  the  outflow  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  from  Lake  OntarkiL  At  Kingston 
the  Rideau  Canal  from  the  Ottawa  River  at 
Ottawa  Oty  connects  with  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River  and  the  system  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

It  is  on  the  main  line  of  tlie  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  between  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and 
is  connected  with  ihe  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
east,  west  and  north,  by  means  of  the  Kingston 
and  Pembroke  Hailwar.  During  the  season  of 
navigation,  the'Richelieu  and  Ontario  and  other 
lines  of  steamers  connect  it  with  Montreal  and 
other  points  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  and 
with  Rochester,  Toronto,  Bay  of  Quinte  and 
intermetUate  points,  in  the  West.  Kingston  ie 
midway  between  Montreal  atid  Toronto,  being 
170  mfles  to  the  west  of  the  former,  and  163 
miles  to  the  east  of  xhe  latter. 

The  harbor,  sheltered  from  Lake  Ontario  by 
Amherst,  Simcoe  and  Wolfe  islands,  is  coi*- 
sidered  one  of  the  best  on  the  lake.  The  for- 
tifications of  Kingston  are  third  in  importance 
in  Canada,  those  of  Quebec  and  Halifax  taking 
precedence. 


Kingston  was  for  many  vears  the  most  im- 

Cirtant  commercial  and  snippii^  cmtre  in 
pper  Canada.  There  the  first  mill  was  built 
in  1784.  the  first  r^:ular  newspaper  est^lished 
in  1810;  in  the  neighborhood  the  first  steam- 
boat was  built  in  181^  and  others  soon  fol- 

The  city  has  large  grain  elevators  and  is  an 
important  point  for  the  transshipment  of  grain 
coming  down  froni  the  western  lakes.  Some 
of  the  chief  manufactures  of  the  city  are  loco- 
motives, couoci,  hosiery,,  leather,  flonr  and 
cereals,  boats  and  shipbuildii^;. 

The  leading  educational  institutions  are 
Queen's  University  (q.T.),  with  whidi  is 
incorporated  the  Kingston  Sdiool  of  Mines;  the 
Royal  Military  College,  the  Dairy  School, 
Regiopolis  College,  the  Kin^on  Business  Col~ 
lege  and  the  Collegiate  Institute.  The  city  has 
a  General  Hospital,  the  Motel  Dieu  Hospital, 
an  On>hans'  Home  and  House  of  Providence, 
while  just  outside  the  dty  limits  are  the  Provin- 
dal  Penitentiary  and  Rockwood  Hospital  for 
the  Insane.  The  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  cathedrals  and  the  dty,  county  and 
university  buildings  are  handsome  stone  edifices, 
adding  to  the  attractions  of  the  dty,  wluch 
has  electric  and  gas  lighting,  waterworks  and 
street  railways.  A  bronae  statue  of  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  stands  at  the  main  entrance  to 
tbe  dty  park,  while  the  Sir  Geoi^e  A.  Kirk- 
patrick  memorial    fountain   faces   the  park   in 


visited  by  Frontenac,  the  Frenda  governor  of 
Canada,  accompanied  by  La  Salle.  'There  the 
Indians  were  assembled  for  a  conference,  and 
during  his  stay  the  governor  erected  a  fort  built 
of  wood  and  surrounded  by  palisades.  Thus 
originated  Fort  Frontenac  at  Cataraqui,  the 
first  fort  on  the  tower  takes  west  of  Montr^. 
In  1675,  La  Salle  obtained  from  Louis  XIV  a 
grant  of  Fort  Frontenac  and  the  seigniory  of 
Cataraqui,  with  the  adjoining  islands,  and  two 
years  later  he  partially  completed  a  new  stone 
fort  rei)lacing  the  wooden  one.  The  fort  and 
the  mainland  subsequently  reverted  to  the 
French  Crown,  but  a  lai^  part  of  Wolfe , 
Island  is  still  held  Ijy  titles  onginall_y  derived 
from  La  Salle.  Owing  to  Indian  incursions 
Fort  Frontenac  was  abandoned  and  partly 
destroyed  in  1689.  In  160S,  however,  during 
Frontenac's  second  term  as  goverrior,  the  fort 
was  rebuilt,  and,  until  the  time  of  the  Engli^ 
conquest,  was  maintained  as  one  of  the  chief 
French  centres  of  authority,  communication 
and  trade  for  the  West  From  there,  in  1756, 
Montcalm  launched  his  successful  attack  upon 
the  British  post  of  Oswego.  But  in  1758  Brad- 
street  captured  and  partly  destroyed  Fort 
Frontenac. 

After  the  British  conquest  of  Canada, 
Cataradui  was  practically  deserted  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Loyalist  refugees  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  When  Carleton  Island  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of 
I78J,'  Cataraqui  was  again  occupied  by  the 
British  government  as  a  militai?  and  naval 
station;  and  in  1784  it  was  made  tbe  centre  of 
the  Loyalist  settlements  in  the  West,  the  place 
being  renamed  Kingston  in  honor  of  George 
III.  Kingston  was  the  chief  naval  and  mih- 
tary  post  in  Upper  Canada  during  the  War  of 
1812-15.    A  new  fort  was  ronsttucted  on  Point 
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Heniy,  in  1815-16,  which  was  tebuilt  in  its 
present  form  in  1832-36,  the  advance  battery 
being  added  in  1842.  The  four  mattello  towers 
whicb,  with  the   fort  on  Point   Frederic,  com- 

tleie  the  present  fortifications  of  the  city,  were 
QJh  between  1846  and  1848.  After  the  con- 
vention of  1818.  by  which  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  agreed  not  to  maintain 
naval  establishments  upon  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
naval  depot  at  Kingston  was  given  up. 

In  1838  Kinesion  received  the  charter  of  a 
city,  though  slill  called  a  town.  In  1841,  on 
the  reunion  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  it  was  selected  by  Lord  Syden- 
ham as  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of 
Canada.  In  1844  the  capital  was  transferred 
to  Montreal.  From  Kingston  have  come  many 
of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Canadian  Do- 
minion, such  as  Sir  John  Maedonald.  Sir 
Oliver  Mowat,  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  Sir 
Archibald  Ompbell  and  Sir  George  Kirk- 
patrick.     Pop.   19.000. 

AoAU  Shorit. 


KINGSTON.  N.  Y..  city,  county-seat  of 
Ulster  County,  on  the  Hudson  River  and  on 
the  West  Shore,  the  WalkiU  Valley,  the  On- 
tario and  Western  and  the  Ulster  aitd  Dela- 
ware railroads;  and  is  connected  by  ferry  wtiii 
main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad,  also  Central  New  England, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson;  8S  miles  north 
of  New  York  city,  and  55  miles  south  of  Al- 
bany. The  Walkili  River  and  Rondout  Creek 
enter  the  Hudson  at  Kingston  and  the  Esopus 
Creek  passes  through  the  upper  section  of  the 
city.  Tlic  first  settlement  was  made  here  in 
1652  by  the  Dutch  who  named  the  place 
"Esopus.*  On  16  May  1661,  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant  granted  a  charter  to  the  village  whioi 
he  named  "Wildwyck"  (Wiltwyck),  By  the 
Treaty  of  Breda  21  July  1667.  the  settlement 
passed  with  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  provinces 
along  the  Hudson  River  into  the  possession  of 
the  EngJiEh,  the  first  governor,  Francis  Love- 
lace, changing  the  name  to  "Kingston"  in 
honor  of  his  family  seat,  Kingston  L'Isle, 
near  Wantage,  Berkshire,  England.  On  19 
Feb,  1777  the  first  Slate  Convention  of  the 
State  of  New  York  adjourned  from  Fishkill 
to  Kingston,  and  the  first  State  consitution 
was  proclaimed  in  front  of  the  courthouse 
on  22  April  1777.  On  9  September  of  the  same 
year.  Chief  Justice  Jay  opened  in  Kingston  the 
first  State  court.  The  first  State  l^slature 
met  here  in  September  of  the  same  year,  but 
was  dispersed  by  the  approach  of  the  British 
who,  under  General  Vaughn,  entered  the  place 
on  16  October  and  destroved  nearly  the  whole 
town  by  fire,  in  revenge  lor  the  pcirt  taken  in 
the  War  for  Independence  by  Kingstonians, 
It  -was  rebuilt  and  on  6  April  1805  incor- 
porated as  "Kingston  Village.*  and  chartered 
as  "City  of  Kingston."  29  March  1872,  com- 
fnising  the  former  villages  of  Kingston,  Ron- 
dout (incorporated  4  April  1849).  Wtltwick 
whicb  connected  the  two,  and  the  hamlet  of 
Wilbur. 

The  chief  manufactnres  are  bricks,  cement, 
boats,  cigars,  ^rts,  brushes,  stone  tubs,  hard- 
ware and  machinery.  It  is  the  commeccial 
centre  for  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  has 


an  extensive  trade  in  farm  products,  coal, 
cement,  brick  bluestone.  cigars,  grain,  lumber, 
clothing,  hardware.  It  nas  eiajht  grade  schools 
and  new  High  School,  two  business  colleges. 
City  Library,  Armory,  Gly  Hall,  Court  House, 
central  post  oflice  buildiiig  and  two  branch 
offices  at  respective  ends  of  the  city,  several 
fine  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  K.  of  C 
building.  Women's  Federation  House,  D.  A.  R- 
Chaptcr  House,  three  modern!^  equiiiped  hos- 
pitals, a  large  sanitarium,  an  industrial  home, 
a  Catholic  orphanage,  five  national  and  three 
savings  hanks.  The  bridge  owned  by  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  is  about  130  feet  above  tide- 
water. The  'Senate  House,*  the  first  home  of  the 
New  York  legislature,  contains  a  collection  of 
relics  connected  with  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country.  Kingston  Point  Park,  about  SO  acres  in 
extent,  on  the  Hudson,  is  being  made  more  at- 
tractive each  year.  The  large  stfeamers  land  at 
this  park.  Daily  boat  service  is  maintained  to 
New  York  and  Albany  and  intermediate  points. 
The  city  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  who 
holds  office  two  years,  a  common  council  and 
board  of  public  works.  The  executive  appoints 
the  sifbordinate  officials,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  council,  excepting  the  dty  judge  and  the 
recorder,  who  are  elected  by  the  people,  and 
officials  directly  responsible  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.    Pop.  26,542. 

KINGSTON,  Pa.,  borou^  in  Luzeirie 
County,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  opposite 
Wilkes-Barre;  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the 
Delaware  and  Lackawanna  railroads.  Here  is 
the  seat  of  the  Wyoming  Methodist  Seminary. 
The  principal  industry  is  coal  mining.  The  re- 
pair shops  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  are  lo- 
cated here,  Kingston  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  1858.  In  the  near' vicinity  in  1778 
occurred  the  famous  Wyoming  Massacre.  Pop. 
6,449. 

KINGSTON,  Ireland,  a  seaport  and  water- 
ing place  on  Dublin  Bay,  a  short  distance 
southeast  of  Dublin.  Its  present  name  was 
given  it  in  1821  on  a  visit  of  George  IV  after 
whom  it  was  renamed,  its  old  name  being  Dun- 
learj;.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  a  fine  har- 
bor it  has  long  been  a  place  of  extensive  ship- 
Gng.  among  the  many  imports  being  coal,  iron, 
mber.  timber  and  other  raw  building  mate- 
rial; while  its  exports  consist  of  the  products 
of  an  extensive  range  of  local  territory  from 
which  come  cattle,  grain,  stone  and  lead  ore. 
Pop.  20,000. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES,  England,  x 
town  near  Richmond,  on  the  Tbames  and  in 
Surrey.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  unccr> 
tain,  but  it  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  an 
ancient  stone  in  the  market  place  of  the  city 
tipon  which  were  engraved  the  names  o£  sev- 
eral early  kings  of  England  of  Saxon  line. 
This  stone,  tradition  says,  was.  like  the  famous 
stone  of  the  Scottish  kings,  a  sacred  object 
upon  which  the  kings  were  crowned :  and  it 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  traditional 
life  of  the  Saxon  sovereigns  and  people  and 
with  their  mythology  anif  religio-trfcal  cere- 
monies, according  to  certain  archieologists  who 
have  given  it  close  attention  and  study.  This 
stone  was  in  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  until 
1779.  The  town  itself  is  a  place  of  consider- 
Mt  commercial  and  industrial  importance; 
and  has  grown  outside  its  ori^nal  boimdariea 
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'X  possesses  an  CTctensive  market 
and  mills  and  factories  of  several  lands;  and 
it  has  long  been  a  place  of  summer  residence 
for  the  people  of  London.  As  will  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  crowned  there 
several  of  the  Saxon  sovereigns,  it  was  a  place 
of  importance  at  an  early  ^te  in  the  history 
of  Engiand,  and  it  never  altogether  lost  its  air 
of  prosperity.  On  account  of  its  sorial  rela- 
tions it  figures  frequently  in  English  literature. 
Pop.  40,000. 

KINGSVILLE,  Tex.,  town,  county-seat  ^I 
of  iGeberg  County  on  the  Saint  Louis,  Browns- 
ville and  Mexico  xailway,  118  miles  north  of 
Brownsville  and  235  miles  southwest  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  Its  chief  manufacturing  industries 
are  cot  ton-oil  mill,  creamery  with  annual  oirt- 
put  of  200,000  pounds,  broom  factory,  railroad 
shops,  electric-power  plant  and  ice  factory.  A 
considerable  domestic  and  export  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
county,  comprising  corn,  cane,  non-saccharine 
sorghums,  broom  corn,  melons,  potatoes  and  . 
winter  vegetables,  and  the  Hereford,  Shorthorn 
and  Jersey  cattle  of  the  famous  ranges  and 
dairy  farms  of  the  neighborhood.  In  addition 
(o  substantial  business  buildings,  the  town  ba^ 
costly  and  handsome  brick  or  concrete  struc- 
tures, including  courthouse,  counter  hospitd, 
general  railroad  offices,  hotel.  Masonic  Temple, 
two  brick  ward  public  schoolhouses  and  a 
high  school.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Texas-Mexican 
Industrial  Institute  and  of  the  projected  South 
Texas  State  Normal  College.  Formed  out  of 
the  10,000,000-acre  King  Ranch  owned  by  Mrs. 
Henrietta  M.  King  and  managed  by  her  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Kleberg,  after  whom  the 
county  is  named.  Kleberg  County  borders  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  has  a  semi-arid  and 
semi-tropical  climate.  The  summers  are 
pleasant  and  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  palms 
and  citmi  fruits  are  grown.  The  topography 
of  the  conntrji  is  slightly  rollin)^  and  oas  an 
average  elevation  of  60  feet  abov.  sea-level. 
It  is  free  from  malaria  and  otherwise  healthful. 
The  King  Ranch  home  is  one  of  the  most 
magni&ceut  residences  in  the  Sotith.  Paved 
hi^ways.  one  of  which  leads  to  the  celebrated 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  extend  throo^out  couaty 
and  State.     Pop.  5,500. 

Marcus   Pbhupb, 
Secretary,  Kleberg  Comity  Commtreiol  Club. 

KINGTEHCHIN,  Ung'ti-chen,  or 
CHINGTECHEN,  China,  province  of  Kiang- 
ti,  one  of  the  great  porcelain  manufacturing 
and  tnarket  centres  of  the  nation,  a  city  of 
great  antiquity.    Pop.  over  500,000. 

XINGWOOD,  a  very  handsome  Bra^Iian 
wood  believed  by  many  to  be  a  derived  species 
by  crossing,  while  others  claim  that  it  belongs 
to  the  DaTbergiaj  which  has  numerous  repre- 
5<^nt3tives  in  India  and  the  southern  countries 
of  Asia  generally.  It  has  been  claimed  for  it 
that  it  IS  a  species  of  Triptolomasa  while 
others  have  mamtained  (hat  it  belongs  to  the 
brya  ebenus.  Kinpwood,  which  is  generally 
very  handsomely  streaked  with  violet  of  differ- 
ent shades  and  densities  of  color,  is  used  in  the 
making  of  fancy  cabinets,  and  cabinet  orna- 
mcnis  of  smaller  dimensions. 


Zurich,  13  Nov.  18S2.  Graduated  in  theology 
he  entered  the  Protestant  ministry  where  He 
distinguished  himself  as  an  eh>quent  preacher, 
lecturer  and  public  speaker.  Amon^  his  other 
duties  he  was  lecturer  m  the  University  of  Bonn 
from  1836  to  1848,  from  time  to  time,  thougji 
not  regularly,  his  special  subjects  being  ijoetry, 
the  history  of  art  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
His  usefulness  was  cut  short  in  his  own  coun- 
try through  his  getting  mixed  up  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848.  His  arrest  followed;  but  he  man- 
escape  and  made  his  way  to  the  United 
tales,  where  he  made  lus  living  for  some  time 
as  a  teacher  of  languages.  Later  on  he  was 
in  London  and  Zijnch  in  the  same  capacity. 
But  he  was  never  able  to  return  to  Germany. 
It  was  probabljr  his  love  of  his  native  country 
that  brought  him  to  Ziirich.  He  was  a  poet 
of  some  power  and  originality.  Among  his 
puUished  works  are  'Gedichle'  (2  vols,,  1843)  ; 
'Otto  der  Schuti,'  a  narrative  poem  of  which 
nearly  100  editions  were  published  (1845)  ; 
'Die  alichristliche  Kunst>  (1845);  'Die  Ahr, 
Landschait;  Geschichtc  und  Volksl^en' 
(1845);  <Nimrod>  (a  tragedy,  1857);  'Mosaik 
zur  Kunstgeschichte'  (1876);  'Tanapa,  Idyll 
aus  Griecheiiland'  (1883);  and  < Erzahlungco* 
(with  his  wife,  Johanna  Kinkel,  1849). 

KINNICUTT^  LeOBud  Paiinr,  American 
chemist  and  samtary  expert :  b.  Worcester, 
Mass.,  1854;  d.  1911,  Educated  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Johns  Hop- 
Idns,  Harvard,  Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  be  be- 
came instnictor  of  chemistry  at  Harvard 
n880-83)  and  full  professor  of  chemistry 
(1885-90),  being  appointed,  on  the  latter  date, 
head  of  the  chemiatry  department  of  Worces- 
ter Polytechnic  Institute.  He  carried  on  ex- 
tensive chemical  investigations,  extending  them 
to  the  effects  of  chemicd  action  on  sewage. 
This  and  other  more  practical  work  made  him 
one  of  the  greatest  sewage  experts  in  the 
United  States,  He  also  gave  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  die  supply  of  water,  its  purification 
and  preservation  from  impurities.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  Connecticut  Sewage  Commission 
in  the  capacity  of  consulting  chemist  gave  a 
very  practical  turn  to  his  laboratory  experi- 
ments of  which  he  made  full  use.  In  his 
capacity  of  associate  editor  of  Tke  Journal  of 
Industrial  and  Engineerino  Chemistry  he  wrote 
a  great  deal  on  industrial  chemistry  in  all  its 
many  phases;  bat  all  this  material,  with  the 
exception  of  some  recast  and  incorporated  in 
'Sewage  DisposaP  (1910),  has  remained  un- 
published in  separate  book  form. 

KINO,  ke'nS,  an  American  gambling  game 
evolved  out  of  the  juvenile  game  of  lotto  (q.v.)- 
See  Kend. 

KINO,  ke'n£,  a  kind  of  gum  which  exudes 
from  certain  trees  when  an  incision  is  made, 

?nd  is  dried  without  artifidal  heat.  The  East 
ndian  or  Malabar  Idno  comes  from  a  legumi- 
mous  tree  (Pterocarpus  marsu^um) ;  Bengal  or 
Palas  kino  from  Butea  frondosa:  and  Austral- 
ian or  Botany  Bay  kino  from  Euealyflus  roi- 
Irata:  West  Indian  from  a  third  plant  (Cof- 
coloba  unifera).  It  consists  of  dark  red  angu- 
lar fragments,  rarely  larger  than  a  pea,  and 
easily  splitting  into  still  smaller  pieces.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  in  general 
behavior  closely  resembles  catechu,  and  yields 
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timore,  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  1892 
was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  ai  Texas.  He 
succeeded  the  late  bishop  GrcRK  35  bishop  of 
Texas  11  July  1893.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Convention  of  his  church  in  1892  and 
has  published  'The  Church's  Burden.' 

KINSTON,  N.  C.  town,  county-scat  of 
Lenoir  Coiuitv;  on  the  Neuse  River,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  and  North  Carolina,  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  Kinston-Snow  Hill  and  Carolina 
nutroads,  and  the  Southern  Natimia]  Highway 
from  Pamlico  Sound,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Harbor  of  Refuge  at  Cape  Look  Out, 
about  78  miles  southeast  of  Ital^li  and  about 
60  miles  from  Pamlico  Sound.  It  is  situated- 
in  a  fertile  agricultural,  slock  raising  and 
trucking  region,  in  which  tobacco  and  cotton 
are  the  chief  productive  crops.  Kinston  is  an 
important  trade  centre  and  contains  a  number 
of  Urge  warehouses.  Its  chief  industrial  es- 
tablishments arc  Etemmeries,  packing  bouses, 
ice  plants,  machine-shops,  foundry,  wagon 
works,  tuntentine  distillery;,  box  and  barrd 
faclones,  shingle  mills,  knitting  mills,  silk  mills, 
lumber  mills,  cotton  and  cotton-s«ed  oil  mills, 
guano  mills,  carriage  factories,  wholesale 
groceries,  mattress  factory.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Rhodes  Military  Institute,  of  the  Herrttage 
mansion,  formerly  the  State  Capitol,  and  has 
B  handsome  post  office,  high  schools  and  public 
library.  The  city  owns  all  its  public  utilities, 
has  a  modem  sewerage  system,  asphalt  paved 
streets  and  new  light  plant  While  on  the 
Neuse  River  and  near  Southwest  Creek,  Trent 
River,  Stonington  and  other  creeks,  it  secures 
a  pure  water  supply  from  lO-inch  overflowing 
artesian  wells,  over  400  feet  deep.  Pop.  lO/m 

KINSTON,, Bftttle  of.  On  1  Uarch  1865 
General  Cox,  with  three  divisions  of  infantry, 
pushed  forward  from  Newbem,  N.  C,  lovrard 
Goldsboro  to  open  communication  with  General 
Sherman,  who  was  marching  nortiiward  from 
Savannah,  and  on  the  7tb  two  of  his  diviuons 
were  at  Wise's  Forks,  near  Southwest  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Neuse  River,  with  one  division 
three  miles  in  rear.  A  brigade  was  advanced 
to  a  cross-road  about  midway  between  the  main 
line  and  the  creek.  General  Hoke,  with  his 
Confederate  division,  crossed  the  creek  on  the 
night  and  early  morning  of  the  7th  and  8th, 
flanked,  surprised,  and  routed  the  advance 
brigade,  taking  over  900  prisoners  and,  pressing 
on,  fell  upon  the  left  of  Cox's  line,  but  was  re- 
pulsed. He  renewed  the  attack  and  was  again 
repulsed.  On  the  9th  there  was  sharp  skirmish- 
ing and  the  Confederates  made  reijeated  efforts 
to  turn  Cox's  right,  which  were  foiled.  On  the 
morning  of  the  10th  Hoke  and  D.  H.  Hill  made 
vigoTons  and  successive  attacks  first  upon  the 
left  and  then  on  the  right  of  Cox's  line,  but 
were  repulsed,  and  General  Bragg,  who  was  in 
supreme  command,  made  no  furuier  effort,  re- 
treated across  Neuse  River  during  the  tugbt, 
burning  all  bridges  behind  him,  left  a  small 
guard  at  iUnston  and,   with  the  rest  of  his 


command,  hastened  through  Goldsboro  to  join 
J.  E.  Johnston,  who  was  concentrating  every- 
thing available  to  oppose  Sherman.  General 
Schofield  joined  Cox  with  troops  from  Wil- 
mington, and  reached  Goldsboro  on  the  21st, 
Sherman  joining  him  two  days  later.  The 
Union  toss  at  Kinston  was  65  Wiled,  319 
wounded  and  930  missing ;  the  Confederate 
loss  is  not  known.  D.  H.  Hill  reports  a  loss 
in  five  brigades  of  118  killed  and  wounded  and 
16  missing.  Schofield  estimated  the  entire 
Confederate  loss  at  l.SOO,  which  is  probably 
excessive.  Consult  "Official  Records'  (Vol 
XLVII);  Cox,  I.  D.,  'The  March  to  the  Sea> 
(New  York  1S82),  and  'Military  Reminiscences 
of  the  Ovil  War>  {Vol.  11,  New  York  1900).* 
KINTTSS,  kin-tlr',  a  peninsula  of  Scot- 
land,  between  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  At- 
lantic, forming  the  division  of  Argyleshirc.  It 
is  40  miles  long  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tarbet  to 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  and  has  an  average 
breadth  of  about  7  miles 


"  KINYOUN,  kin'yun,  JoMph  Jamea,  Amer* 
■can  educator  and  patholggiBt:  S.  E&st  Bold, 
N.  C,  1860.    Educated  at  New  York  Univer- 


sity, he  soon  afterward  entered  the  United 
Slates  Marine  Hospital  service  (1886-1900). 
He  became  professor  of  hygiene  and  bacteriol- 
ogy at  Georgetown  University  in  1890,  and  he 
was  connected  with  that  institution  until  1907 
when  he  became  professor  of  Pathology  at 
(jeorge  Washington  University  (1907-09J  and 
later  pathologist  to  the  Washington  Tuber- 
culosis Hospital.  He  was  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  Bolivar  of  Venezuela  in  189S. 


lU.,  6  Jan.  1828.  His  name  was  originally  JTc- 
Kenzie.  His  father,  a  British  army  surgeon, 
dying;  soon  after  the  boy's  birth,  his  mother 
married  again  and  removed  to  New  York,  John 
Kinzie  was  educated  there,  but,  at  the  age  of 
10,  ran  away  from  home  and  made  his  way 
to  Quebec  where  he  was  a  jeweler's  assistant 
for  some  years.  He  then  returned  home  and 
a  few  years  later  went  with  his  step-father's 
family  to  Detroit.  He  became  now  a  trader  in 
the  western  United  States,  and  in  1803  estab- 
lished a  post  outside  of  Fort  Dearborn  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Chicago,  of  which  be  wa* 
the  earliest  white  settler.  He  also  set  u;>  sta- 
tions on  the  Illinois,  Kankakee  and  Rock  rivers. 
He  was  very  successful  as  a  trader  and,  as  a 
result  of  his  honesty  and  generosity,  made 
manv  friends  amongst  the  Intuans.  It  was  due 
to  this  fact  that  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
family  were  saved  during  the  massacre  in  181Z 
After  the  end  of  our  second  war  with  England 
John  Kinzie  and  his  family  returned  to  Chicago 
from  Detroit  where  they  had  sought  safety, 
though  he  himself  had  6nally  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  British  and  sent  to  Quebec. 
He  early  recognized  the  possibilities  of  Oiicago 
and  acquired  extensive  real  estate  haldings. 
Consult  Gordon,  E.  L.  K.,  'John  Kinzie,  ute 
•Father  of  Chicago*  (Savannah  1910) ;  Kinrie, 
Mrs.  J.  H.,  *Wau-bun,  the  Early  Day  in  the 
Nordiwest*  (New  York.  18S6) ;  Laut.  A.  C, 
'First  Families  of  Chicago'  (in  Outing,  Vol. 
LIII,  p.  591,  New  York  1909). 

KIOSK,  k£-osk,  a  Turkish  word  meaning 
pavilion.  It  has  a  tent-shaped  roof,  open  on 
alt  ndes  and  is  supported  by  pillan,  ronnd  th~ 
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rural  or  garden  view.  This  kind  of  pavilion 
has  been  introduced  from  the  Turk  and 
Persian  into  the  English,  French  and  German 
gardens.  The  word  has,  however,  gradually 
acquired  a  wider  meaning  and  is  now  applied 
to  temporary  or  permanent  structures  of  the 
type  descrified  above,  irrespective  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  ihey  are  used  or  of  the  material 
Irom  which  they  have  been  built  Thus 
tiavilions  for  musicians  in  public  paxks,  booths 
for  the  sate  of  newspapers  and  similar  articles, 
•are  now  called  Kiosks.  The  most  famous 
Turkish  kiosks  are  Bagdad  iGosk  (Coustanti- 
noplej,  dating  from  the  early  16th  century; 
Chinh  Kiosk  (Constantinople),  dating  probably 
from  the  ISth  century  and  now  housing  part 
of  the  collection  of  the  Imperial  Museum  of 
Antiquities ;  Yildiz  Kiosk  (near  Constanti- 
nople), summer  palace  of  the  Turkish  Sultan 
and  frcquendy  Uted  to  designate  the  Turkish 
court  and  government. 

KIOTO,  ke-6't6,  or  KYOTO.  Japan,  a  dty 
in  the  province  of  Yamashiro,  and  for  over 
1,000  years  the  capital ;  situated  on  a  flat  plain 
about  26  miles  inland  from  Osaka.  A  hi^h 
range  of  hills  to  the  east  separates  this  plam 
from  Lake  Biwa,  and  on  these  some  of  the 
finest  temples  connected  with  the  city  are  built 
The  city  is  rectangular  in  form,  the  longer 
streets  running  north  and  south  parallel  to  the 
Kamo  lUver,  which  flows  along  the  base  of 
the  ridge.  At  the  north  end  are  situated  in  an 
enclosure  the  plain  wooden  buildings  where 
the  emperors  of  Ja^n  dwelt  so  lone  in  seclu- 
sion. The  Honganji  temples  of  the  Uonlo 
sect  of  Buddhists,  fine  structures  of  their  Idnd 
and  the  centre  of  the  Buddhist  faith  in  Japan, 
rise  at  the  south  end  of  the  city.  The  univer- 
sity has  six  colleges,  a  staff  of  356  professors 
and  lecturers,  and  over  5,000  students,  and 
possesses  a  library  with  over  225,000  volumes. 
The  Doshisha,  or  Christian  college,  is  a  well- 
equipped  institution,  under  American  control. 
Tne  streets,  though  narrow,  are  clean  and  at- 
tractive, there  is  a  street  railway,  and  the  whole 
dty  has  an  air  of  refinemenl.  The  singing 
girls  of  Kioto  are  noted  for  their  graceful 
dances.  The  pottery,  porcelain,  crapes,  velvets 
and  brocades  of  Kioto  are  hiKhly  esteemed ;  its 
embroideries,  enamels  and  inlaid  bronie-works 
are  marvels  of  skilful  handicraft.  The  capital 
was  not  removed  from  Kioto  until  1868,  when 
the  Mikado  and  his  court 'took  up  residence  at 
Tokio  (Yeddo).    Pop.  509,380. 

KIOWA,  lu'o-w9  (properly  kal-gwti  mean- 
ing "Prinripal  People*),  a  considerable  Indian 
tribe  now  in  Oklahoma,  whose  language  forms 
a  distinct  slock,  who  (lave  resisted  with  un- 
usual virility  the  physical  decay  so  common 
among  the  tribes,  and  whose'  piciograph  calen- 
d^r  from  about  1830  is  of  scientific  interest. 
They  were  first  noticed  in  1732.  In  dress  and 
dwellings  they  are  civilized,  but  otherwise 
tenacious  of  their  old  customs ;  of  which  the 
most  prominent  were  the  sun  dance,  and  de- 
votion to  a  stone  image  called  the  Tairae;  a 
sort  of  guardian  deity.  They  had  a  military 
order  of  six  degrees,  and  were  organized  in 
six  bands;  one  of  which,  inaccurately  called  the 


IGowa  Apadie  (by  tbcnuelves 
dina*),  is  an  Athapascan  tribe  immemoriaUy 
confederated  with  tnem.  First  living  (accord- 
ing! to  their  and  other  tribes'  traditions)  in  the 
Montana  Rocldes  along  the  head  waters  of  the ' 
Missouri  and  Columbia,  they  followed  the  re- 
treating buffalo  herds  southward  along  the 
plains,  allying  themselves  with  the  Crows  and 
assailed  Iw  ttie  Cheyenne  and  Sioux;  hailed 
for  a  while  successively  in  the  Black  Hills  and 
along  the  Platte  and  Arkansas.  At -first  warr- 
ing with  the  Comanches,  but  since  1790  in  con- 
federacy with  them  they  finally  made  peace 
with  the  Che>-ennes  and  Ara_pahoes.  They  be- 
came one  of  the  most  formidable  scourges  of 
the  plains,  harrying  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  treaty  of  Mediane 
Lodge.  Kan.,  in  1867,  enforced  (after  their  dis- 
obedience) by  Custer's  troops  during  the  next 
winter,  placed  ihetn,  with  the  Comanches, 
Chevennes  and  Ara^nhoes,  upon  reservations 
in  Oklahoma.  They  broke  loose  in  1674  and 
Mackenzie  was  obliged  to  kilt  their  horses  and 
deport  their  leaders  and  chief  men  to  Florida. 
In  1892  measles  and  tyjdiotd  fever  destroyed 
over  300  Kiowas.  Thenceforth  they  remained 
or  Ae  reservation.  This  was  thrown  open  to 
settlement  in  1901,  and  they  accepted  Ameri- 
can dtizenship.  "ITidr  number,  about  1,300,  is 
not  very  much  less  than  at  any  time  for  a 
century.  Mooney,  'Calendar  History  of  die 
Kiowa  Indians*  ('17th  Report,  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology'  1898);  'Ghost  Dance 
Religion'  (14th  Report,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology). 


April  1893.  He  was  educated  at 
Rutgers  CoUegt  and  at  Yale,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1S31.  His  theological  Iraiiung 
was  acquired  at  the  Protestant .  Episcopu 
TheoIoKical  Seminary  of  New  York  City  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1835.  The  same  year 
he  was  oraained  deacon  and  priest  He  was 
rector  of  Saint  Peter's.  Morristown.  N.  J., 
1835-36;  Curate  of  Grace  Qiurch,  New  York, 
1836-37;  rector  of  Saint  Paufs,  Albany,  N.  Y, 
1837-53;  first  missionary  bishop  of  California, 
1853-57;  first  bishop  of  California,  1857  until 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  'The  His- 
tory, Object  and  Proper  Observance  of  the 
Holy  Season  of  Lent'  (1843;  4lh  ed,  1853); 
'The  Double  Witness  of  the  Church'  (1844, 
other  eds.) ;  'The  Christmas  Holidays  in 
Rome'  (1845);  'Early  Jesuit  Missions  in 
North  America'  (1846);  'Early  Conflicts  of 
Christianity'  (1850) ;  'The  Catacombs  of 
Rome'  (1654.  3  eds.  in  New  York  and  2  in 
London);  'Recantation,'  a  tale  of  domestic  life 
in  Italy  (1855)  ;  'The  Unnoticed  things  of 
Scripture'  (1868;  3d  ed.  1879);  'The  Olden 
Time  in  New  York,  1664-1775'  (Anon.  1872)  ; 
'Historical  Scenes  from  the  Old  Jesuit  Mis- 
sions' (1875);  'The  Church  of  the  Apostles' 
(1877). 

KIPLING,  John  LocJcwood,  British  Indian 
civil  servant:  b.  Pickering,  Eng..  1837;  d.  26 
Jan.  1911.  He  entered  the  Indiatt  Educational 
Service ;  was  architectural  sculptor  in  the  Bom- 
bay School  of  Art,  1865-75 ;  and  prindpal  in 
the  Mayo  School  of  Art  and  curator  of  the 
Central  Museum,  Lahore,  1875-93.  He  is  the 
author  of  <B«Bst  tnd  Mm  in  India'  (1991). 
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Ur.  Rudratd  KiidinK  (q.r.),  the  disdngniBhed 
novelist,  is  his  only  son. 

KIPLiNG,  Rudyard,  En^ish  novelist  and 
poet:  b,  Bombay,  India,  30  Dec.  1865.  His 
father,  John  Lockwood  Kipling,  known  as  the 
author  of  ^Beast  and  Man  in  India,'  was  at 
that  time  a  professor  of  sculpture  in  tbc  school 
of  art  at  Bombay,  The  novelist's  mother, 
Alice  Uacdonald,  a  woman  of  beauty  and  tal~ 
ent,  was  a  daughter  of  a  Methodist  preacher  at 
Endon,  in  Stalfordshtre.  The  boy  was  namedj 
it  is  said,  from  Rudyard  Lake  in  Staffordshire, 
where  his  parents  first  net  Tau^t  to  read  by 
his  mother,  he  was  taken  to  Elngland,  at  the 
age  of  five,  and  placed,  with  a  younger  sister, 
in  the  care  of  a  relative  at  Soulhsea,  a  auburfa 
of  Portsmouth,  where  he  remained  for  seven 
years,  subject,  it  has  been  inferred  from  the 
opening  chapter  of  'The  Light  That  Failed,* 
to  narrow  and  irksome  discipline.  In  187S,  he 
was  sent  to  the  United  Service  CoIIckc  o£ 
Westward  Ho,  near  Bideford,  in  Devmishire. 
It  was  a  school  managed  by  civil  and  miliCaiy 
officers  for  youn§  men  who  intended  to  enter 
the  Indian  service.  The  rough  life  passed 
there  is  described  in  'Stalky  and  Co,>  (1899), 
wherein  Kipling,  who  edited  for  two  years  the 
College  Chronicle,  figures  as  Beetle,  the  clever 
versemaker.  In  1882  Kipline  went  out  to  In- 
dia and  obtained,  by  the  aid  of  his  father,  a 
position  on  the  editorial  stalT  of  the  Lahore 
Civil  and  Military  Gasette.  After  five  years  of 
this,  he  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Pioneer 
at  Allahabad,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
1889.  While  on  these  papers  he  gained  his 
wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  life 
and  affairs  at  first  hand.  The  newspaper  office 
of  his  time,  he  has  said,  attracted  *ev«ry  con- 
ceivahle  sort  of  person'  from  respectable  army- 
officers  and  missionaries  down  to  inventors  of 
■unbreakable  Gnords'  and  "every  dissolute 
nifiian  that  ever  tramped  the  Gnni  Trunk 
Road.*  ,Out  of  these  motley  people,  what  they 
told  him.  and  wha,t  he  saw  and  divined  of 
them,  he.built  up  his  tales.  B^  1886,  when  a|v 
peared  'Departmental  Oilties  and  Other 
Verses'  in  a-  bu£F  paper  wrapper,  he  was 
known  to  a  large  circle  of  readers  in  India  by 
short-stories,  local  verse-satires  and  parodies, 
which  he  was  contributing  to  bis  own  and  other 
newspapers.  Then  came  1888,  the  annus  mira- 
bilis.  In  that  year  Kipling  published  seven 
volumes  of  stories :  'Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills';  'Soldiers  Three';  'The  Story  of  the 
Gadsbys';  'In  Black  and  White';  'Under  the 
Deodars' ;  'The  Phantom  Rickshaw  and  Other 
Tales':  and  'Wee  Willie  Winkie  and  Other 
Child  Stories.'  In  1889,  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
world,  with  his  stories  and  manuscripts,  hop- 
ing espedatly  to  find  a  publisher  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  aim  he  was  immediately  disap- 
pointed. His  severe  strictures  on  America, 
contributed  to  the  Pioneer,  were  afterward 
published  in  New  York,  and  are  now  included 
m  his  works  as  a  part  of  'From  Sea  to  Sea.' 
After  a  hani  struggle,  recognition  in  the 
western  world  came  to  him  in  1890.  while  he 
was  staying  in  London.  To  this  and  the  next 
year  belong  'The  Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd 
and  Other  Stories';  'The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night  and  Other  Sketches';  'Life's  Handi- 
cap': and  'The  Light  that  Failed  '  While  in 
London,  Kipling  met  Mr,  Wolcoit  Balestier,  an 
American  author,  with  whom;  he  collaborated 


on  'llie  N3nl>faka.>  In  1892,  he'married  his 
friend's  sister,  Caroline  Starr  Balestier,  and 
Ktded  near  the  Baiestier  estate  at  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt,  eventually  building  on  the  hilbide 
a  long,  low  bungalow,  called  the  Naulahka, 
There  he  wrote  many  of  his  best  poems  and 


Seven  Seas'  (1896) ;  and  for  fiction.  'Many 
Invertiong'  (1893)  ;  'The  Jungle  Books'  (1894- 
95),  and  'Captaiiia  Courageous'  (1897).  Leav- 
ing Vermont  in  1896,  Kinlbig  went  out  to 
South  Africa  in  1898,  and  paid  a  brief  visit 
to  New  Vork  in  1899,  where  he  barely  escaped 
death  from  pneutnonia.  He  had  already  madr 
his  home  in  a  little  English  village  near  Brigh- 
toi^  in  Sussex,  To  this  later  period  beloi^ 
'The  Day's  Work'  (1898) ;  'From  Sea  to  Sea* 
(1899);  'Kim'  (1901);  'Just-So  Stories' 
(1902)  ;  'The  Five  Nadons'  (1903),  a  volume 
of  verse;  'Traffics  and  Discoveries'  (1904),' 
and  'Puck  of  Pook's  Hill'  (1906);  'Actions 
and  Reactions'  (1909) ;  'Rewards  and  Fairies' 
(1910)  ;  'A  History  of  England.'  with  R.  C.  L. 
Fletcher  (1911);  '^ongs  from  Books'  (1913); 
'The  Harbour  Watch'   (1913). 

Kipling  has  been  one  of  the  most  striking 
figures  in  English  literature  since  ne  first  came 
to  his  own  in  1890.  It  is  now  a  commonplace 
to  say  that  be  revealed  India  to  the  western 
world,  not  after  the  romantic  manner  of  Scott's 
dealing  with  Scotland,  but  in  a  wonderfully 
direct  and  realistic  way.  Of  rare  perceptive 
powers,  he  sees  the  import  of  things  and  is 
able  to  convey  it  to  his  reader  exactly.  Per- 
haps there  was  no  set  plan  about  it,  but  his 
early  tales  comprehended  nearly  every  phase  of 
the  English  government  in  India  so  far  as  it 
came  under  his  eyes.  In  them  jostle  the  Eng- 
lish soldier,  the  English  dvilian,  and  the  native 
man  and  woman.  He  kept  most  closely  to  the 
Punjab,  which  he  best  knew;  to  its  sweltering 
heat  under  which  the  mercury  climbs  slowiy  to 
the  top  of  the  glass  and  the  printing-presses 
grow  red  hot ;  to  its  drenching  rains,  fever  and 
cholera,  in  other  seasons;  its  blinding  sand 
storms,  and  the  picnics  and  intrigues  they  inter- 
fere with;  the  immense  perspective  of  a  star-lit 
heaven;  the  filth  and  superstition  of  the  na- 
tives; the  hap-bazard  procest  of  law-making; 
villageB  invaded  and  blotted  out  by  the  jungle; 
and  barrack-room  yarns  in  which  Tommy  At- 
kins tells  of  his  practical  jokes,  adventures  and 
death  grapples  on  the  battle-field  with  giant 
Afghans. 

The  conditions  under  which  he  first  worked 
demanded  great  concentration  of  incident  and 
style.  Eng^ed  to  sort  telegrams  and  clippiiws 
or  to  write  editorials  for  his  newspaper,  he 
had  little  time  for  developing  his  stories  at 
length.  They  were  dashed  o&  rapidly  frona 
first  impressions  and  made  to  fit  into  the  scant 


sentences,  and  the  saUent  points,  in  cln^cter 
were  suggested  by  the  epithet  that  comes  only 
under  the  intense  pressure  of  the  moment.  No 
other  story-teller  was  ever  able  to  put  so  much 
as  Kipling  into  so  little  space.  When  more 
at  his  ease,  he  developed  a  type  of  his  own 
mnning  from  25  tp  SO  pages,  Taken  all  in 
all,  considering  matter  and  treatment,  the  best 
story  Kipling  ever  wrote  is  'The  Man  Who 
Would  be  King.*    What  htqipens  to  one  or 
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the  other  wheo  the  Eaglisbman  involvee  biifr- 
■elf  with  the  affairs  of  the  Hindoo  woman 
is  told  in  'Without  Benefit  of  Ckrgy,'  and 
'Beyond  the  Pale'  For  the  uncanny  and  gbast- 
1;^  may  stand  'At  the  Pit's  Mouth'  and  'The 
Gates  of  a  Hundred  Sorrows.'  and  for  ludi- 
crous extravaEanza  <My  Lord  the  Elephant' 
and  'The  Incarnation  of  Krishna  Mulvaney.' 
Antoog  superb  battle  pieces  are  'The  Taking 
of  LungtunKpen,'  'The  Lost  Legion,'  'With 
the  Main  Guard,'  and  'Drums  of  the  Fore  and 
Aft'  In  the  'Jungle  Books*  Kipling  gave 
fresh  life  and  meatung  to  the  ancient  b^t- 
fablei  of  India. 

Trained  from  the  besinning  in  the  short 
story,  Kipling  seems  unable  to  oreak  from  its 
limitations.  'The  Light  that  Failed,*  and 
'Captains  Courageous*  are  most  readable,  but 
in  neither  case  was  the  theme  thoroughly 
grasped  or  the  treatment  adequate.  'Kim'  is 
not  so  much  a  novel  as  a  short  stoiy  long 
drawn '  out  But  within  the  province  of  the 
short  story  Kipling  may  be  classed  with  Ste- 
venson. A  tendency  to  obscure  symbolism,  ap- 
parent now  and  then  in  his  early  work,  has 
grown  upon  him,  to  the  harm,  it  would  seem, 
of  his  art  'They,*  for  example,  beautiful  ai 
it  is,  was  difficult  to  understand,  and  some  of 
the  other  stories  in  'Traffics  and  Discoveries' 
were  clearly  an  attempt  to  transfer  to  prose  the 
dramatic  monologue  of  Browning.  ComUned 
with  this  endeavor  is  also  a  fondness  for  coin- 
cidences, which,  though  cleverly  managed,  are 
imnecessary  and  unconvincing.  The  romanc- 
ing of  machinery  in  '.007,*  and  'The  Shv  that 
Found  Herself,'  so  striking  and  novel  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  have  since  ceased  to 
interest  Much  of  ICipling's  later  work  has, 
howeve^  its  own  ^race  and  beaut]'.  'An  Habi- 
tation Enforced'  is  certainly  a  one  story,  and 
(puck  of  Pock's  Hill'  is  a  notable  experunent 
in  English  folk-lore  and  legend.  The  later 
work  of  Kipling  includes  three  volumes  deal* 
ing  with  phases  of  the  Great  European  War. 
'France  at  War'  (1915)  is  a  tribute  no  less 
to  the  iron  nerve  and  vak>r  of  the  soldiers  of 
that  country  than  it  is  to  the  quiet,  patient, 
day-by-day  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
women.  'Fringes  of  the  Fleet'  (19lS)  visu- 
alises the  work  of  the  submarines,  destroyers, . 
and  smaller  craft  of  the  British  navy.  'Tales 
of  The  Trade'  (1916)  tells  of  the  remarkaUy 
daring  and  successful  work  of  the  British  sub- 
es,   especially   at    the    Dardanelles,   while 


him  into  fame. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Kipling  was  a 
verse-maker  before  he  wrote  tales.  As  early 
as  1881  appeared  for  private  circulation  his 
'School  Boy  Lyrics.'  'The  Departmental  Dit- 
ties' were  humorous  and  satirical  jingles,  which 
were  originally  thrown  off  without  efiort  to  fill 
in  the  blank  spaces  of  his  newspaper  when 
other  copy  was  wanting.  His  first  great 
success  was  with  'Barrack- Room  Ballads,' 
mostly  in  the  slang  of  the  British  'Tommy' 
dialect  They  are  not  narrative  ballads  of  the 
traditional  type ;  they  are  rather  songs  with 
dhoruies  and  refrains,  easily  lending  themselves 


to  memory.  In  their  land  there  ts  nothing  bet- 
ter than  'Tommy,*  'Danny  Deever,'  'Fuziy- 
Wuzz;/,'    'Soldier,  Soldier,*   and   'Uandalay,'  I 

wherein  'the  very  refuse  of  language*  is  made 
{Kietical.  Kipling's  theme  has  broadened  with 
time.  No  poems  of  the  present  generation  are 
better  known  than  'The  Recessional'  (1897), 
composed  on  witnessing  the  naval  review  at 
Spithead  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  i 

diamond  jubilee,  and  'The  White  Man's  Bur- 
den* (1899),  an  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  impe- 
riahsm  in  the  United  States.  Something  of  the 
same  exalted  strain  characteriies  his  short 
poem  written  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
European  War,  "For  All  We  Have  and  Arc» 
He  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  in  literature  in  i 

1907.     See    BAtBACx-Roou    Ballads;   Jumclb  | 

Books.  Tkb;  Soidieu' Thkee;  Ktu. 

BibUogrsphy,— Among  the  collected  edi- 
tions of  Kipli^s  woiks  in  verse  and  prose 
are  the  'Outward  Bound*  and  the  'Swastika.* 
'A  Kipling  Primer,*  by  P.  L.  Knowles  (Bos- 
ton IW9)  contains  a  brief  biography,  and  a  I 
bibliogra^y  to  date.  Richard  Le  Gallienne's 
'Rudyard  Kipling'  (London  and  New  York 
1900)  is  the  most  complete  estimate.  Consult 
also  'Rudyard  Kipling,  the  Man  and  His 
Worit*  (London  1®9)  by  G.  F.  Monkshood 
^the  pen-name  of  W;  J.  Ciarke)  ;  Young,  'Dic- 
tionary of  Characters  and  Scenes  in  the  Stories 
and  Poetry  of  Rudyard  Kipling'  (1911);  Du- 
rand,  'Handbo^dc  to  the  Poetry  of  Rudyard 
Kiphng'   (1914). 

WiLBini  L.  Csoss, 
Profeisor  of  English,  Yale  Univerttly. 

KIPPER,  a  kippered  herring,  that  is  one  I 

preserved  by  smoking  or  pickling.     Anciently  ' 

in  Scotland  the  word  signined  a  salmon  taken 
after  the  spawning  season,  and  split,  salted  and 
dried,  because  of  its  inutiuQr  when  freib. 

KIP'S  BAY,  Battle  of,  in  the  American 
Revolution.  When  Washington  retreated  from 
Brooklyn  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island  (av.) 
he  took  position  on  Harlem  Heights,  New 
YoA,  leaving  troops  lower  on  the  island  to 
oppose  Howe's  advance.  On  15  Sept  1776 
Howe  began  to  land  his  troops  at  Kip's  Bay 
where  'the  Americans  had  thrown  up  defensive 
works.  When  the  British  advanced  the  Ameri- 
cans became  panic-stricken  and,  despite  the 
elTorts  of  Wa^ngtn  and  Putnam,  fled  in  dis- 
order, whereupon  all  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn to  the  position  at  Harlem  Hdghts 
(q.v.).  Consult  Johnston,  H.  P..  'The  Cam- 
paipn  of  1776' ;  id,  'Battle  of  Harlem 
Heights' :  Lossing,  'Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,' (Vol.  II  p.  610  el  seq.)  ;  Lowell.  E.  J, 
'Hessians  in  the  Revolution'  (p.  721 ;  Jones, 
'New  York  in  the  Revolution'  (Vol.  I,  pt 
604);  Livingston,  William  F.,  life  of  Put- 
nam' (pp.  308-309). 

KIPTCHAK.  kep-chak*,  or  KAFTCHAK, 
the  'Kingdom  of  the  (^Ider  Horde,*  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  kin|[dom  of  the  famous  Mongol 
conqueror,  Genghis  Khan,  by  whose  descend- 
ants it  has  been  ruled  since  his  day.  It  was 
very  much  mixed  up  with  the  affairs  of  Russia 
for  many  years,  and  the  Romanoffs,  the  late 
royal  Russian  family,  had  in  their  vans  the 
blood  of  the  rulers  of  the  Golden  Horde,  which 
at  one  lime  included  much  of  modem  Russiai 
reaching  as  it  ilid  westward  to  the  Dnieper 
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and  extendixtK  far  into  cratral  Asia,  lis  cap- 
ital, Sarai,  which  was  founded  on  the  Volga 
io  1242,  became,  in  the  course  of  time,  ttoted 
(or  its  weaJth,  barbaric  splendor  and  slave 
market,  where  the  Russians  taken  in  the  al- 
most ceaseless  contests  between  Mongol  and 
Slav,  were  sold.  Timur  the  Terrible  plundered 
Sarai  and  the  surrounding  coantry  in  1395,  and 
it  suffered  several  times  in  later  years  at  the 
bands  of  the  Russians.  The  lungdom  of  the 
Golden  Horde  before  whose  magnificent  bar- 
baric court  many  a  powerful  Russian  prince 
was  forced  to  bow  for  centuries  finaUy  felt 
because  of  dissensions  within  itself  which  di- 
vided the  kingdom  into  two  independent  gov- 
ernments. These  fell,  one  by  one,  before  the 
growing  power  of  the  grand  princess  of  Rus- 
sia, but  not  without  many  a  bloody  struggle 
which  the  Slavs  long  remembered.  (See 
Genghis  Kbam).  Consult  any  good  history 
of  Russia;  also  Curtin,  'The  Mongols'  (Boston 
1908) :  Dourias,  'LJfe  of  Genghis  Khan' 
(London  1877) ;  Erdmann,  "Temudschin  der 
Unerschiitterliche'  (Leipzig  1852);  Holworth, 
'History  of  the  Mongols*  (London  1877-88) ; 
Hoyle,  'History  of  the  Mongols'  (London 
1890);  Johnston,  'Famous  Cavalry  Leaders' 
(Boston   1906). 

KIRBY,  ker^t  WilliMi,  Canadian  author; 
b.  Kingston-upon-HuIl,  England,  13  Oct.  1817; 
d.  1Q06.  He  removed  Io  Canada  in  1832.  In 
1839  he  went  to  Niagara,  Ontario,  where  he 
edited  and  published  the  Mail  (or  25  vears,  and 
from  1871  to  1895  was  collector  of  customs. 
He  published  'U.  E.,  a  Tale  of  Upper  Canada,' 
a  poem  (1859);  'Lc  Chicn  d'Or,'  a  novel 
(lffi7);  'Pontiac'  (1887);  <C:anadian  Idylls' 
(1888)  ;  'Annals  of  Niagara'  (1896).  His  title 
to  fame  rests  on  his  great  hisioridd  romance 
'The  Golden  Dog,'  a  work  that  depicts  with 
remarlrable  power  the  historical  personages 
associated  with  the  last  years  of  lie  French 
regime   in   Canada,  and  has  been  instrumental 


KIRCHBACH,  kjrh'baH,  Wolfgang,  Ger- 
man critic  and  poet:  b.  London,  Sif^and,  IS 
Sept.  1857;  d.  1906.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  German  artist  and  studied  in  Dresden  and 
Leipzig.  Settling  m  the  former  city  in  18S3  he 
was  editor  of  the  MagoMin  fiir  Litterotur  det 
In-und  Atulendes;  but  from  1896  lived  in  Ber- 
lin. Among  his  works  may  be  cited  'Marchen' 
(1879);  'Salvator  Rosa,'  a  romance  (1880); 
'Gedichte'  (1883)  ;  'Das  Leben  anf  der  Wal«» 
(1892) ;  'Die  letzten  Menschen,'  a  drama 
0892);  'Uiniahiren'  (Stuttgart  1892);  'Des 
Sotmenrdchs  Untergang'  (Dresden  1895) ; 
'Gordon  Pascha'  (ib.  1895) ;  'Eginhardt  und 
Emma'  (ib.  1896) ;  'Der  Lieder  vom  Zweirad' 
(1900). 

KIRCHHOFP.  kerVhift.  Charles  WilliMm 
Henry,  American  editor  and  steel  eitpert:  b, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,-28  March  1853;  d.  Asbury 
Park.  N.  J.,  22  July  1916.  He  attended  school 
in  the  United  States  and  Germany  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  at 
Qausthal.  Germany,  in  1874,  taking'  the  degree 
of  mining  engineer  and  .mctatlurgist.  During 
the  next  three  years  he  was  chemist,  assayer 
and  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Delaware 
Lead  Milla  at  Philadelphia.  Begirniing  his  ca- 
reer in  technical  journalism  in  1876,  when  he 


was  correspondent  of  Ei^^lish,  (^rerman  aad 
Capetown,  Africa,  papers,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Metallurgical  Review  In  1877, 
and  a  little  later  joined  the  staff  of  the  Iron 
Age,  leaving  it  for  a  time  to  be  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jourtml, 
but  returning  in  1884.  Four  years  later  he  be- 
came its  editor-in-chief  and  vice-president  of 
the  David  Williams  0>mp8ny,  the  publi^ers. 
Mr.  Kirchhoff  kept  up  nis  editorial  work, 
in  which  he  won  oistinction,  until  his  rcsimia- 
tion  in  1909,  although  he  had  been  asked  tiy 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  quit  New  York  (or 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 
From  18«8-99  and  1911-12  he  was  nresident 
of'lhe  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineer- 
ing. He  was  at  one  time  a  special  agent  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  the 
collection  of  statistics  of  the  production  of 
copper,  lead  and  zinc.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  was  once  presi- 
dent of  the  Germania  Oub  and  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 

KIRCHHOFF,  Gtutav  Robert,  German 
physicist:  b.  Konigsbergj  1824;  d.  1887.  Grad- 
uated from  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
he  was  elected  professor  of  physics  at  Brestau 
(1850).  and  four  years  later  he  went  in  the 
same  capacityto  Heidelberg,  and  from  there 
to  Berlin  (1875-87).  He  made  many  original 
investigations  in  the  realm  of  physics  and  was 
joint  discoverer  with  Bimsen  of  the  spectro- 
scope. His  collected  "works,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  essays  on  his  special  subject  of  teach- 
ing, physics,  were  puMished  in  1882,  and  a 
second  edition  was  issued  four  years  after  hij 
death. 

KIRCHHOFF,  kerk^df,  Johann  WUhelm 
Aflolf,  (icrman  writer  and  classical  scholar:  b. 
Berlin,  1826;  d.  1908.  Educated  in  his  native 
dty  he  was  a  teacher  in  various  collefres,  finally 
becoming  professor  in  Berlin  University  (186S-- 
1908).  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the 
field  of  classical  philology,  linguistics,  mythol- 
ogy and  antiquities.  A  great  deal  of  his  in- 
vestigations saw  the  lij^l  in  print,  hence  his 
publications  are  many,  and  all  of  them  are  dis- 
tinguished by  depth  of  thought,  excellent  judg- 
ment and  careful  and  minute  investiiiation. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  his  pviblishcd 
works  are  'Umbrische  Sprachdekmaler' 
(1849-51) ;  'Die  Sladlrecht  von  Bantia' 
(1853)  ;  'Euripides'  (185S)  ;  'Die  homerische 
OdjFssee  und  thre  Entslehung'  (1859);  'Ueber 
die  Entstdiungsieil  des  herodotischen  Ge- 
schichtswerkes'  (1870);  'Studien  zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  griesischea  Alphabets'  (1874); 
'Thucydides  und  setn  Uhrkundenmaterial' 
(1895),  and  edited  editions  of  'Plotinus' 
(1856}  ;  '-^schylus'  (1880);  'RespubUca 
Atheniensium'     (1881) ;      'Christian     Inscrip- 

KIRCHMAHN,  kJErVm^n,  JnUaa  von, 
German  writer  and  philosopher :  b.  near  Meres- 
bnrg.  1802;  d.  1884.  Educated  in  law  at  Leip- 
zig and  Halle,  he  became,  some  time  after- 
ward, state  attorney  in  the  BerUn  Criminal 
Court  (1846).  He  was  successively  a  member 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  Prussia  (1848) 
and  of  the  German  Reichst^  (1871-76).  He 
studied  and  wrote  much  upon  idiilosophy  of 
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whkb  he  was  rect^^ind  as  one  of  the  leading 
writers  of  his  daj^.  AmonB:  his  published  wotks 
are  'Die  Wertlosigkeit  der  Jurisprudenz  ala 
Wissenschaft'  (IMS);  <Ueber  UnBterhHchkeit> 

S1865)  ;  'Aesthetik  auf  realistischer  Gnmdlaiiie' 
1868),  aad  many  translations  from  the  great 
?hilo50phers,  includini^  Aristotle,  Grotius, 
lume,  Bacon,  Spinoza  and  Leibniti.  Consoit 
Lasson  and  Ueineke,  'Julius  von  Kirdnnann 
als  Philosoph>  (Halle  1885). 

KIRCHWEY.  George  Washington,  Amer- 
ican writer  on  lega)  subjects:  b.  Detroit,  Mich., 
3  July  1855.  Graduated  in  law  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity, he  practised  his  profession  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  for  10  years  (1882-91),  where  he  was 
dean  of  the  Albany  Law  School  and  professor 
of  law  in  Union  University  (1889-91).  On 
leaving  Albany  he  became  professor  of  law  in 
Columbia  University  (1891-190!),  dean  of  the 
law  school  there  (1901-10),  and  Keni  professor 
of  law  Columbia  University  (1902-16),  warden 
of  Sing  Sing  Prison  (1916).  Professor  Kirch- 
wey  has  been  president  of  numerous  societies 
of  note,  legal  and  otherwise,  among  them  the 
American  Peace  Society,  American  Society  of 
International  Law  and  ^e  American  Institute 
of  Criminal  Law  ard  Criminology,  and  he  has 
contributed  extensively  to  legal,  technical  and 
other  magazines.  At  the  close  of  1918  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  United  States  Em- 

Eloymenl  Service  for  New  York  State.  Among 
is  published  works  are  'Historical  Manu- 
scripts of  the  State  of  New  York'  (which  be 
edited,  1887-89)  ;  'Readings  in  the  Law  of  Real 
Property)  (1900);  'Select  Cases  and  other 
Auttionties  on  the  Law  of  Mortgage'  (1901). 
KIRGHIZ,  klr-get',  KIRGHIS,  or  KIR- 
GHIZ.KAZAKS,  a  widely-spread  nomadic 
freople  of  Asia,  of  Turkish -Tartar  race,  who 
inhabit  the  steppes  that  extend  from  the  lower 
Volga  and  the  .Caspian  Sea  in  the  west  to  the 
Altai  and  Thian-Shan  Mountains  in  the  east, 
and  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  in  the  south  to  the 
Tobol  on  the  north.  They  are  divided  into 
hordes,  the  Great  Horde  inhabiting  both 
Russian  and  Chinese  territory ;  the  Middle 
Horde,  Siberia,  and  the  Little  Horde  the 
Volga-Ural  steppes  in  European  Russia.  The 
term  Kirghiz,  though  applied  by  Europeans  to 
the  whole  of  these  peoples,  properly  belongs 
only  to  the  ICara-Kirghiz  (Black  Kirghiz,  called 
also  Buruts  or  Pruts).  Those  to  whom 
Europeans  give  the  name  Kirghiz  are  called 
by  the  Asiatics  Kazaks.  The  Kirghiz-Kazaks 
speak  the  Turkish  dialect  of  the  Uzbeks.  In 
their  physical  type  they  belong  to  the  Mongo- 
lian race.  They  profess  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  though  they  do  not  practise  polygamy. 
They  are  below  the  general  average  of  Euro- 
peaii  stature,  and  are  remarkably  hcallhv  and 
vigorous.  Their  food  is  chiefly  mutton  and 
horse-flesh,  with  koumiss  or  fermented  mare's 
milk,  from  which  they  extract  an  intoxicating 
Spirit.  Their  dwellings  consist  of  a  hemispher- 
ical tent,  the  frame  of  which  is  of  boi^hs,  the 
covering  of  felt.  Their  manufactures  are  ex- 
clusively domestic,  and  consist  of  woolen  cloths, 
felts,  carpets,  hair-ropes,  leather,  metal  orna- 
ments for  horse- trappings,  knives,  etc  They 
carry  on  a  trade  by  barter  with  the  Chinese 
and  Russians,  exchanging  sheep,  horses,  camels, 
cattle,  wool,  skins,  etc.,  for  tea,  cutlerj^  silks 
and  otlier  manufactured  |^ds.    A  consigerahlc 


portion  of  the  Kiri^iz  dwell  in  Chinese  tem- 
tory,  -for  the  most  part  in  Turkestan,  but  the 

S -eater  number  of  them  are  nominally  undet 
ussian  dominion.  Of  these  European  Russia 
contains  some  150,000.  Consult  Levshin,  Alexis, 
'Description  des  hordes  et  des  steppes  des 
Kirghiz-Kazaks'  (trans,  from  the  Russian  by 
Ferry  de  Ciguy,  1840)  ;  VamMry,  'Die  primi- 
tive  Kultur  des  turko-tartarisehen  Volkes' 
(Leiprig  1879)  ;  Karutz,  R..  'Unten  Kirgiseo 
und  Turkmenen  aus  dera  Leben  der  Steppe* 
(Leipzig  1911);  Parker,  R  H.,  <A  Thousand 
Years  of  the  Tartars'   (1895). 

KIRIH,  ke-ren',  the  central  province  of 
Manchuria  and  its  capital  of  the  same  name. 
The  name,  which  means  "Lucky-forest,*  is  in 
Chinese  Ki-lin.  Kirin  province  lies  between 
the  Sungari  River  on  the  north,  the  Usuri 
River  and  Russia  on  the  east,  Korea  and  Shenti- 
king  province  on  the  south,  and  the  Sungari 
River  on  the  west.  A  part  of  the  country  is 
very  motmtainoufi,  the  elevation  rising,  in 
places,  to  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  but 
that  section  of  the  province  which  lies  within 
the  bend  of  the  river  Sungari  is  level  and  in- 
clined to  be  low  in  places.  The  hif^eet  ratwe 
of  mountains  in  Kirin  is  the  Shan-a-lin,  the 
upper  ranges  of  which  are  known  as  Chang- 
Pea-Shan,  or  Ever-white  Mountains.  These  rise, 
in  places,  to  an  elevation  of  over  10,000  feet, 
are  covered,  in  their  highest  peaks,  throughout 
the  year  with  snow,  hence  their  name.  In 
addition  to  the  two  important  rivers  already 
mentioned  Kirin  has  a  third  great  river,  die 
Hurka,  which  is  inferior  only  to  the  Sungari, 
which,  after  a  long  and  tortuous  course,  ulti- 
mately reaches  the  Amur.  The  Usuri,  which 
is  over  SOO  miles  in  length,  is  also  a  tributaiv 
of  the  Amur.  A  large  part  of  the  province  is 
level  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  cattle- 
raising,  but  it  is  not  so  largely  cultivated  as  the 
provinces  of  China.  The  mountainous  regions 
are  still  in  a  state  of  sylvan  wildness  and  there 
ti^rs,  mountain  cats  and  various  species  of 
wild  animals  and  hirds  abound,  and  the  rivers 
and  streams  rn  the  upland  coorse  are  abun- 
dantly filled  with  fish.  Among  the  products  of 
the  agricultural  section  of  the  country  are 
baricy;  com,  millet,  pulse  and  other  grains,  pota< 
toes  and  other  root  crops,  and  in  the  low  sec- 
tions rice,  while  poppies  are  grown  eveiywhere. 
Among  the  important  cities  of  the  province  are 
Kirin,  100,000;  Ashiho.  60,000:  Petuna,  -W.OOO; 
San  Sing,  30,000;  Lalin,  36,000,  and  Ninguta, 
25,000.  The  capital,  Kirin,  which  lies  among 
the  foothills  on  the  shore  of  the  Sungari  River, 
is  the  most  handsome  and  favoraMy  situated 
town  of  the  province.  It  is  surrounded  by 
tobacco  phntalions  and  upland  forests,  which 
furnish  ft  with  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
its  export  trade.  The  tobacco  goes  to  China, 
the  timber  to  the  regions  farther  down  in  the 
flat  country  where  timber  is  not  so  plentiful. 
Owing  to  the  abundance  and  excellent  quality 
of  the  wood  in  the  market  the  city  does  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  the  building  of  boats  for 
river  trade;  for  this  reason  the  Chinese  call 
the  city  the  "Navy  Yard"  ("Chuen  Chang*) 
The  neighboring  mountains  are  rich  in  ore, 
some  of  which  has  been  exploited,  especially 
silver,  but  most  of  it  awaits  future  develop- 
ment Kirin  is  well  paved  and  is  one  of  the 
cleanest  cities  in  the  province.    Its  tnaiqr  well- 
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attended  sqiares  and  email  partes  give  it  a 
decided  home-lilce  appearaoce.  Pop.  of  prov' 
ince  2,000,000. 

KIRK,  kcrk,  ^Edward  Norria,  AmericaQ 
Congregational  clergyman :  b.  New  York,  14 
Aug.  18UZ;  d.  Boston,  27  March  1874.    He  was 

Smauated  at  Princeton  (then  tbe  College  of 
ew  Jersey),  in  1820,  studied  law  in  New 
York,  was  graduated  from  the  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1825  and  licensed  to 
E reach  in  1826.  was  agent  for  the  Board  of 
□reign  Missions  in  the  Middle  States,  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Virginia,  in  1829- 
37  was  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Churcli  of  Albany.  N.  Y.,  and  while  there 
esiabhshed  with  N.  S.  S.  Beman  and  others 
the  Troy  Theological  Seminary,  the  forerunner 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
Yoric  City  (q.vj.  From  1837-39  he  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe,  becoming  upon  his  re- 
turh  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Evangelical  So- 
dely.  From  1842  until  his  resignation  in  1871 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Boston.  In  1856  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union  he  inaugurated  regular  worship  for 
American  Protestants  in  Paris.  Previous  to 
and  during  the  Civil  War  he  was  one  of  the 
most  outspoken  and  sTrongcEl  supporters  of 
anti-slavery.  He  was  president  of  the  Ameri' 
can  Missionary  Association,  and  published 
'Sermons  in  England  and  America >  (New 
York  1840) ;  <Lecture»  on  the  Parables  of  Oor 
Saviour>  (New  York  1856)  j  ^Discourses.  Doc- 
trinal and  Practical'  (Boston  1860),  and  many 
other  single  sermons  and  addresses.  He  also 
translated  and  edited  with  introductions  S,  R. 


Spiration  of  the  Holy  Scripture*  (Nei 
1842)  ;  the  same  writer's  'Canon  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures'  (Boston  1862),  and  J.  F.  Astii's 
'Louis  Xrv  and  the  Writers  of  His  Age.' 
His  'Lectures  on  Revivals'  were  collected  and 
edited  by  D.  O.  Mears  (Boston  1874).  Consult 
Wears.  D.  O.,  'Life  of  E.  N.  Kirk>  (Boston 
1877),  and  other  writings. 

KIRKBRIDE,  Tbomai  Storr,  American 
physician :  h.  near  Morrisville,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  31  July  1809;  d.  Philadelphia,  16  Dec.  1883. 
His  ancestors,  who  had  come  to  this  countrr 
with  William  Peon,  were,  like  himself,  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1832,  and  was  appointed  resi- 
dent physician  of  the  Friends'  insane  asylum 
at  Frankfort,  Pa.  A  year  later  he  was  elected 
resident  physician  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital, 
in  which  he  continued  two  years,  when  he  be- 
gan general  practice  in  Philadelphia.  In  Janu- 
ary 1841  he  oecame  superintendent  and  physi- 
cian-in-chief of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  then  first  opened,  and  continued  in 
that  office  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active  members,  and  successively  secre- 
tary, vice-president  and  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Superintendents  of  Ameri- 
can Institutions  for  the  Insane.  He  published 
'Rules  and  Regnlations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane'  (1850).  which  has 
been  a  textbook  and  guide  in  the  regulations 
of  new  hospitals,  and  a  work  <0n  the  Con- 
struction, Organisation  and  General  Arrange- 
ments of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane'   (Philadel- 


phia 1854,  entafged  1880).  In  18S3  he  pro- 
posed the  erection  of  a  new  hosmtal,  and  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  in  two  aistinct  build- 
ings, and  was  the  first  superintendent  in  ths 
United  States  to  carry  such  an  arranganeat 
into  efiect.  In  many  other  respects  he  was  in 
the  fore-rank  of  American  alienists,  holding 
advanced  views  in  re^rd  to  the  medical  and 
hygienic  treatment  of  msane  persons.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  ardent  and  successful  fighters 
for  more  humane  and  rational  treatment  of 
such  sufferers  and  much  of  the  admirable  ooii- 
ditions  now  existing  in  public  institutions  for 
the  insane  is  due  to  his  efforts  and  initiative. 
Consult  Anon.,  'A  Memorial  of  T.  S.  Kirk- 
bride,  M.  D.'  (in  Pennsylvania  Hospital  of  the 
Insane,  Report  for  the  Year  1883,  p.  26,  Phila- 
delphia 18S4) ;  Cupven,  J.,  'Thomas  S.  Kirk- 
bride'  (in  Proceedings,  American  Philosophical 
Society,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  217,  Philadelphia  18S5). 
IQRKCALDY,  Sn  Willitm,  Scottish 
leader,  politician  and  adventurer:  h.  1520;  d. 
1573.  He  had  a  vciy  cfaedcered  and  unsavory 
career.  Faithlessness  to  party  and  principles, 
treachery,  intrigue  and  murder  formed  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  his  life,  and  to  him  nothing 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  bis  ambition  seems  to 
have  beei>  sacred.  He  took  part  in  the  murder 
of  Cardinal  Beaton  at  Saint  Andrews  (1546), 
He  served  as  secret  agent  for  Edward  VI  of 
England  in  France  and  elsewhere  for  several 

B^ars,  but  later  on  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
ng  of  France.    On  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
became  prominent  as  an  ultra-Protestant  leader, 
such  took  part  in  the  murder  of  Rlzzl 


latter  queen  he  contributed  powerfully  t_ 

defeat  at  Langside.  But  finding  Protestantism 
not  altogether  conducive  to  his  ambitious 
schemes,  ne  deserted  the  Protestant  party  and 
took  up  the  cause  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  latter  step  led  to  his  own  downfall.  The 
English  government  sent  a  powerful  force 
against  him,  and  the  Regent  Morton,  second- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  latter,  defeated  KirkcaJd/ 
and  forced  him  to  retreat  to  his  strongly  foni- 


.  alike,  he  finally  found  himself  wirhout 
friends.  John  Knox,  with  whom  he  had  been 
hand  in  ^love  in  the  days  of  his  ultra-Prot- 
estant attitude,  later  on  denounced  him  as  a 
traitor,  murderer  and  cut-throat.  Ctmsult  any 
good  history  of  Scotland  or  life  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots. 

KIRKCALDY,  ker-ka'dl,  a  seaport  town 
in  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  north  of  Edinburgh.  It  has 
excellent  and  extensive  harbor  and  wet  dock 
facilities  and  a  large  maritime  trade,  both  coast 
and  overseas.  .  Its  vessels  do  a  direct  trade  with 
New  Yodt_  Canada  and  parts  of  Central 
America.  So  important  is  this  foreign  trade 
of  Kirkcaldy  that  the  United  States  is  repre- 
sented there  by  a  consular  agent  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  increasing  the  extent  of  trade 
between  American  ports  and  Kirkcaldy.  It  is 
an  old  town,  having  been  in  existence  in  the 
12th  century,  and  a  place  of  scnne  considerable 
importance  by  the  middle  of  the  ISth.  It  is  a 
long,  straggling  town,  which  hat  been  bwUt  tv 
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Goaridcrabljr  of  bte,  bnt  it  is  sttll  knawn  aa 
Ac  loiw  town,  on  account  of  its  covering  close 
upon  five  niilei  in  lengUi,  largely  al(Hie  the 
water-front  It  has  nnmerous  fine  btulaings, 
and  is  supplied  with  libraries,  schools  and  all 
other  facilities  for  education.  Its  imports  are 
large  and  varied,  while  its  exports  iodude  coal, 
'  coke  and  patent  fuel.  Its  local  industries  con< 
sist  largely  in  the  making  of  linen  and  other 
kinds  of  yams,  linoleum,  carpets  and  ma- 
chinery.    Pop.  43,000. 

KIRSDALE  CAVB,  in  Yorkshire  Eng- 
land, 28  miles  west  of  Scarborough,  is  famous 
for  the  numerous  remains  of  Tertiary  mam- 
mals. It  was  discovered  in  1821,  in  the  cutting 
bade  of  an  oiJlilic  limestone  rock  in  whidi  it  is 
situated.  Its  greatest  length  is  245  feet  The 
fossil  bones  are  contained  in  a  deposit  of  mud 
that  lies  on  the  fioor  of  the  cave.  The  remains 
of  the  following  animals  have  been  discovered; 
Hyena,  tiger,  bear,  wolf,  weasel,  elephant, 
rhmoceros,  hippopotamus,  horse,  ox,  deer,  har^ 
rabbit,  water-rat,  raven,  pigeon,  lark  and  duck. 


of  Londbn  were  at  the  beginning  of  ^his  life  a 
powerful  body  of  associated  privateer's,  and  his 
father,  Gervase  Kirke,  a  dealer  in  French  wine, 
who  had  left  France  to  escape  from  the  perils 
of  the  religious  wars,  joined  the  adventurers 
and  projected  with  Sir  William  Alexander  a 
plan  for  capturing  New  France  and  colonizing 
Nova  Scotia  They  obtained  letters  of  marcjue 
and  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  (t^de,  and  David 
Kirke  sailed^  in  1627  as  commodore  of  three 

Srlvateers.  his  brothers.  Lewis  and  Thomas, 
cing  each  in  command  of  one.  OfF  Quebec 
they  captured  20  French  ships  with  cargoes  and 
passengers.  In  1629  he  captured  another  vessel 
and  compelled  Champlaln  to  surrender  Quebec 
In  the  meantime  peace  had  been  made  with 
France,  the  captured  territory  was  restored,  but 
Kirke  was  knighted  for  his  services.  He 
seemed  doomed  to  disappointed  ambition  to  the 
end,  for  Cromwell's  council  revoked,  after  the 
execution  of  Charles  I,  the  grant  oj  all  New- 
foundland made  to  Kirke  in  1637  by  the  king, 
although  the  adventurer  eventually  recovered 
most  of  the  lands  thus  confiscated  Consult 
Kirke,  H.,  'The  First  English  Conquest  of 
Canaoa*    (London  1871). 

KIRKLAND,  Caroline  Matilda  Stuw- 
bury,  American  author:  b.  New  York,  12  Jan. 
1801 :  d.  there.  6  April  1864.  In  1827  she  mar- 
ried William  Kirkland,  a  professor  in  Hamil- 
ton College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,_  removing  with  him 
to  Michigan  in  1839.  She  lived  for  a  few  years 
a  pioneer  life  and  her  experiences  furnished 
the  basis  of  her  earlier  books  published  under 
the  pseudonym,  "Mary  Clavers*  These  in- 
clude 'A  New  Home;  Who'll  Follow?>  her 
best  work  (1839);  'Forest  Ufe»  (1844).  and 
'Western  Oearings'  (1846).  In  1842  she  made 
her  home  in  New  York,  where  she  established 
a  boarding  school  for  girls  and  contributed 
frequently  to  periodicals.  Among  her  later 
works  are  'The  Helping  Hand'  (18S3) j  'Me- 
moirs of  Washington*  (18S7) ;  'The  Destiny 
of  Our  Country'   (1864). 

KIRKLAND,  JamM  Hanuton,  American 
educator:  b.  Spartanburg.  S.  (^  9  Sept.  1859. 


He  was  gndHBted  from  WoSord  College 
(SperUnburg,  S.  C)  in  1877,  was  assistant 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  there  in  1881-^ 
and  professor  of  Latin  and  German  in  1882-83. 
After  European  study  (1883-86),  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Vanderbili  University  (Nash- 
ville, Tena)  in  1886-93,  and  in  1893  became 
dtancellor  and  professor  of  Latin  language  and 
literature.  He  bas  written  several  monographs, 
and  published  a  'Study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Poem  called  by  Grein  «DIe  HoUenfahrt 
Oiristi*  >  (I88S),  and  an  edition  of  the  'Sat- 
ires and  Epistles  of  Horace*  (1893).  Since 
1893  he  has  made  many  contributions  to  educa- 
tional journals,  and  has  filled  positions  in 
educational  societies.    For  14  ^ears 


dent  of  the  Religious  Education  Association ; 
in  1914  president  of  the  Classical  Association 
of  the  Middle  West  and  South.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Education  Board  and 
is  at  present  connected  with  many  educational 

ceived  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  and  LL.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sities of  North  Carolina,  Pittsburgh,  Missouri 
and  from  Wesleyan  University. 

KIRKLAND,  John  Thomtoti,  American 
Unitarian  clergyman  and  college  pre^dent:  b. 
Little  Falls.  N7  Y.,  1770;  d.  Boston.  26  April 
1840.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Kirkland 
((Lv.),  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1789,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congre^tional 
(Unitarian)  Church  in  Summer  Street,  Boston, 
in  1794,  where  he  remained  till  elected  president 
of  Harvard  College  in  1810.  He  held  this  office 
until  1828.  His  aife  of  Fisher  Ames'  (1809) 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  several 
biographies  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and 
his  'Eulogy  of  General  Washington'  was  much 
admired  Ife  exerted  a  very  ^eat  influence 
during  his  life,  by  the  force  of  his  intellect  and 
character,  and  during  his  presidency  the  college 
flourished,  both  in  its  internal  condition  and 
in  its  external  relations. 


___    ..__  _   ____   of  Oroline  Kirkland  (q.v.), 

was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Michigan,  re- 
sided with  his  parents  in  New  York,  maldnic 
his  home  in  Illinois  after  1856.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Federal  'army,  at- 
taining the  rank  of  major,  and  after  engaging 
in  COEU  mininK  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  for  a 
time,  practised  law  In  Chicago.  He  published 
'Zury,  the  Meanest  Man  in  Spring  Couaty* 
(1887),  a  faithful  story  of  the  beginning  of 
pioneer  life  in  Illinois;  'The  UcVcys'  (IffiSJ; 
'The  Captain  of  Company  K'  aroeared  in 
1891 ;  'The  Chicago  Massacre  of  1812'  (1893)  ; 
'The  Story  of  Chicago'  (1892-94;  rev.  ei, 
1904). 

KIRKLAND,  Sannel,  American  nusnon- 
ary  to  the  Indians:  b.  Norwich,  Conn..  1741; 
d.  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  176S. 
He  bad  previously  visited  the  Senccas,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  their  language.  In  1766 
he  was  ordained,  and  sent  by  the  Congr^a- 
tional  Church  to  preach  to  the  Indians.  After 
living  among  the  Senecas  for  a  year  and  a  half 
he  went  to  the  Oneidas.  whom  he  considered 
to  be  the  highest  type  of  the  Iroquoii.    During 
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the  Revolmion  be  perswuted  tbe  Oncidu  ind 
Tuscaroras,  who  were  bent  on  taking  odc  side 
or  other,  to  join  the  Americans,  instead  of  the 
British.  He  saw  considerable  war  service  as 
military  duplain,  especially  with  General  Sulli- 
van on  the  Susquehaona.  in  \m.  In  1793  he 
founded  the  Hamihon  Oneida  Academy  for  the 
education  of  Indian  boys.  This  is  now  known 
as  Hamilton  College.  In  1794  the  Indians 
made  complaints  concerning  his  administration, 
and  he  published  a  vindication,  which  with  his 
leticTS  and  {ournals,  furnishes  a  unique  picture 
of  life  among  the  Iroquois.  Consult  LoChrop, 
<Life  of  Samuel  Kirkland'    (1848). 

KIRKMAN,  Marshall  Hooroe,  Americsm 
railway  official :  b.  Illinois.  10  July^  1842.  He 
entered  the  railway  service  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Line  in  1856,  held  various  posts 
in  different  departments,  was  comptroller  in 
1381-89,  and  in  1889  became  second  vice-presi- 
dent. He  has  been  a  constant  writer  on  rail- 
way subjects  since  1877.  His  chief  works  are 
'The  Science  of  Railways'  (1894;  revised  and 
repubUshed  in  17  volumes  1909) ;  'The  Oass- 
ical  Portfolio  of  Primitive  Carriers'  (1896)  ; 
'The  Air  Brake'  (1901)  ;  'BuildinR  and  Re- 
pairing Railways'  ClWl);  'The  Romance  of 
Gilbert  Hohnes'  (1900);  'Iskander'  (1903); 
'The  Alexandrian  Novels'  (3  vols.,  1909); 
'History  of  Alexander  the  Great'    (1913). 

KIRKPATRICK,  Aleunder  Francu, 
English  clergyman  and  educator:  b.  Lewes, 
Sussex.  25  June  1S49.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  and  elected  one  of 
its  Fellows  in  1871.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1874  and^  jjriest  in  1875.__He 


and  at  the  same  time  canon  of  Elv  1882-1903; 
honorary  canon  of  Ely  and  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity,  1903-06;  master  of  Sel- 
wyn  College,  Cambridge  University,  1898-1907: 
dean  of  Ely  since  1907.  He  is  the  editor  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  apocmihal  volumes  of 
'The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges.* To  this  series  he  contributed  'The 
First  Book  of  Samuel'  (1880)  ;  'The  Second 
Book  of  Samuel'  (1881):  'The  Book  of  the 
Psalms>  (3  vols..  1890-1901).  He  is  also  the 
author  of  'Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment' (1891:  new  ed,  1914);  the  'Doctrine  of 
the  Prophets,'  the  Warburtonian  Lectures  for 
1886-1890  (1892;  3d  ed,,  1912). 

KIRKSVILLB,  kerks'v!!.  Mo.,  dbr  and 
raunty-seat  of  Adair  County,  on  the  Omaha 
and  Kansas  City  and  the  Wabash  railroads, 
204  miles  northwest  of  Saint  Louis.  It  was 
first  settled  in  1840,  and  adopted  the  comtnis- 
sion  fonn  of  government  in  1914.  There  is  a 
i»3rmal  school  here,  rourt-house,  public  library 
and  numerous  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
original  school  of  osteopathy.  It  lies  in  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  agricultural  district  and 
has  coal  mines  and  manufactures  of  iron,  wag- 
ons, carriages,  shoes,  etc  The  waterworks  are 
the  property  of  the  municipality.     Pop.  6,347. 

KIRKUP,  kerk-flp,  Thomas,  English  writer 
on  economical  and  social  subjects :  b.  1844; 
d.  1912.  Educated  at  the  universities  of  Edin- 
bursh,  Berlin,  Paris,  Gottingen,  Tiibingen  and 
(^neya,  he  entered  literature  and  gave  much 
anentiDn  to  the  study  of  socialism  and  to  other 
■abjects  and  social  movements  of  the  latter  half 


of  the  19th  century  and  the  first  decade  of  tiw 
present  History  and  economics,  especially 
their  modern  phases,  occupied  much  of  his  at- 
tention. On  ail  of  these  subjects  he  contributed 
extensively  to  various  worla  of  reference,  es- 
pecially to  'Chambers'  Encyclopaedia*  and  the 
'EncyclopKdia  Britannica.'  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  'An  Inquiry  into  Socialism^ 
(1887)  ;  'Histoiy  of  Sod3ism>  (1892) ;  'South 
Africa,  Old  and  New'  (1903) ;  'Progress  and 
the  Fiscal  Problem'  (1905)  ;  'Primer  of  Social- 
ism' (1908). 

KIRKWALL,  kflVml,  capital  of  the  Ork- 
tiey  Islands.  It  is  a  seaport  and  has  an  exten- 
sive import  and  export  trade  and  r^ularsteam- 
shii)  conununication  with  all  the  important  port* 
of  Scotland  and  England  and  with  Leith,  Aber- 
deen and  Berwick,  ports  of  the  Shetland  Is- 
lands. It  imports  timber,  flour  and  other  arti- 
cles of  food  and  exports  principally  herrings 
the  fishing  of  which  forms  the  occupation  oi. 
most  of  the  coast  people.  Kirkwall  is  quite 
an  old  dty  and  has  numerous  ruins  of  ancient 
places  that  played  a  part  in  its  past  history.  It 
IS  first  mentioned  in  the  10th  century  and  it 
was  made  a  royal  burg  in  1486.  Its  fine  old 
Norman-Gothic  cathedral  dates  back  to  the 
6rst  half  of  the  12th  century.  Pop.  about  4,00ft 

KIRKWOOD,  k^k'wi:id,  SamiMl  Jordan, 
American  political  leader :  b.  Hartford  (^unty, 
Md,  20  Dec  1813 ;  d.  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  I  Sept 
1894.  Having  removed  to  Ritibland  County, 
Ohio,  in  1835,  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1843,  in  1845-49  was  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  the  cotmty.  and  in  1850-'5l  a  member 
of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention.  In 
1855  he  established  himself  in  milling  and  fann- 
ing in  Iowa,  the  next  year  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate  and  in  1860-64  Republican 
governor  of  Iowa.  During  the  Gvil  War  be 
levied  48  regiments  of  volunteers  and  equipped 
them  at  $500,000  less  than  the  usual  cost.  He 
was  United  States  Senator  in  1865-67  (com- 
pleting the  unexpired  term  of  James  Harlan, 
resigned),  was  again  elected  governor  of  Iowa 
in  1875,  in  1877-81  was  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
and  from  5  March  1881  to  6  April  1882.  when 
be  resigned,  was  Secretaiv  of  the  Interior  in 
Crarfielifs  (Cabinet.  He  then  withdrew  from 
political  life. 

KIRMBSS.    See  KntMUS. 

KIRSCH,  Johaim  Peter,  German  ecclesi- 
astic and  author:  b.  IXppadi,  Luxemburg,  3 
Nov.  1861.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Luxemburg  Seminary,  the  Campo  Santo  Te- 
desco  and  the  Vatican  Archives  PalKogratjhic 
School,  Rome.  In  1884  he  was  ordained  priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  in  1888-90 
was  director  of  the  Historical  Institute  of  the 
Gorres  Society.  Since  1890  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  and  Christian  ardueology 
at  the  University  of  Fribourg,  Switterland.  He 
has  published  'Die  christlichen  Culturgebaude 
im  Alterthum'  (IS93);  'Die  papstlichen  Kol- 
leklorien  in  Deutschland  wahrend  des  14. 
Jahrbundcrt*  (1894);  'Die  Finanzverwaltung 
des  Kardinalkollegiums  im  13.  und  14.  Jahr* 
hundert'  (1895);  'Die  Akklamalionen  und 
(^bete  der  altchristlichen  Grabschriften' 
(1897)  ;  'Die  chriitliche  Epigraphik  und  deren. 
BedentunR  fiir  die  kircbengeschichtliche  For- 
scfaung'  (1^!^);  'Lehrc  von  der  Gctneiaschaft 
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der  HeiKgen  im  christlichen  Altertum'  (1900; 
English  trans.,  by  J.  R.  McKee,  1910)  ;  'IMus- 
triertt  Gcscfaicte  der  katholisch«n  Kirche* 
(Part  I,  1905) ;  *Die  Geschichte  der  Kirehe, 
tin  Zcugnis  ihrer  hoheren  Sendung'  (1912); 
and  'Die  Frauen  des  Aliertutns'  (1912).  He 
collaborated  in  other  historical  works,  notably 
with  Ehrhard  in  *For;chungen  zur  christlichen 
Literatur-  und  DoKmen-ueschichte'  and  with 
Biichi  in  Zeitsckrift  fur  Schweiierische  Kirch- 
engeschichte,  and  contributed  several  articles  to 
'The  Clatholic  Encyclopedia.* 

KIKSCH,  or  KIRSCHWASSBR,  Icerah'- 
vis'er,  a  liquor  in  general  use  in  Germany.  It 
a  made  from  cherries,  hence  its  name  which 
signifies  literally  "cherry  water.*  It  is  a  dis- 
tilled liquor  and  is  made  chiefly  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  in  Switzerland.  In  English- speak- 
ing conntrics  Idrschwasser  is  frequently  called 
cherty-brandy.  This  is  really  what  it  is ;  but  it 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  cherry- 
brandy  which  Is  made  from  a  mixture  of  the 
jtiice  of  cherries  and  ordiiwry  brandy. 

KIRSCHNBR,  kersh'nSr,  Lola  (Aloy-  . 
Bia),  Austrian  novelist:  b.  Prague,  18S4.  She 
wrote  very  much  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Ossip  Schubin,  a  name  by  which  she  is  still 
generally  better  known  to  the  reading  public 
of  her  works  than  by  her  own.  Her  nom-de- 
ptume  she  took  from  'Helena,'  a  novel  by  Tur- 
geneff.  She  came  of  good  family  and  was 
privately  educated  by  excellent  tutors  at  home, 
at  Lockov.  She  traveled  extensively  and  fre- 
quented the  capitals  of  Europe  where  the  fash- 
ionable sets  of  the  various  nations  were  and 
still  are  accustomed  to  meet.  This  society  in 
Berlin,  Brussels,  Paris  and  Rome  attracted  her 
irresistibly  and  she  set  herself  to  study  it.  She 
soon  began  to  reproduce  it  in  works  of  vivid 
presentation  and  truth  of  characterization.  She 
IS  especially  severe  on  the  military  and  ruling 
classes  of  Austria  which  she  depicts  with  great 
detail  inlerminKled  with  biting  sarcasm.  All 
her  works  show  great  talent ;  but  they  are  too 
often  marred  by  haste  and  want  of  care  in  de- 
tails. Among  her  iiiiblished  works  are  'Ehre' 
(1882);  'Die  Geschichte  eines  Genies'  (1884); 
'Unter  Uns'  (1384)  ;  'Gloria  Victis'  (1885)  ; 
'Eriachhof  (1887)  ;  <Es  fiel  ein  Reif  in  der 
Fruhlingsnacht'  (1888) ;  'Ausbein  aus  dem 
Leben  eines  Virtuosen'  (1888);  'Boris  Len- 
sky'  (1889);  'Unheimlichc  (ieschicbten' 
(1889);  'O  du  mcin  Oesterreich>  (1890); 
'Finis  Poloniie>  (1893);  'Toler  Friihling> 
(1893);  'GShrochcnc  Fliigd'  (1894);  'Ke 
Heimkehr>  (1897);  'Slawische  Liebe>  (1900); 
'Maiska'  (1902) ;  'Refugium  Pccatorum' 
(1903) ;  'Der  Guadeiischuss'  (1905) :  <Dcr 
arme  Nicki'  (1906);  'Primavera'  (1908); 
'Miserere  nobis'    (1910). 

KIRTLAND,  kert'l^nd,  Jared  Potter, 
American  physician  and  educator:  b.  Waiting- 
ford,  Conn.,  10  Nov.  1793;  d.  Oevetand,  Ohio, 
10  Dec.  1877.  He  studied  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
was  graduated  from  that  of  Vale  in  1815; 
practised  at  Wallingford  (1815-18)  and  Dur- 
ham (1818-23),  Conn.,  from  1823  at  Poland, 
Ohio;  in  1829-J2  and  1834-35  was  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature ;  and  was  prof eSior  of 
the  theory  and  oraclice  of  medicine  in  the  Ohio 
Medical  College   (Cincinnati)   in    1837-42.     In 


1843  be  assisted  in  foondiiig  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Western  Reserve  University, 
where  he  was  professor  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  lB43-4b4.  He  assisted  in 
founding  and  became  president  (1845)  of  the 
Cincinnati  Academy  of  Sciences,  from  1865  the 
Kirtland  Society  of  Natural  History.  His  zoo- 
logical studies  are  of  great  importance.  He 
discoveted  parthenogenesis  in  insects  and  the 
distinction  of  sex  in  the  species  Uniomds. 

KIRWAN,  fcer-wSn,  Richard.  Irish  writer 
and  scientist:  b.  Ooughballymore,  County  Gal- 
way,  1733;  d.  1812.  Educated  in  France  by 
the  Jesuits  he  was  graduated  in  law  and  began 
the  practice  of  his  profesdon,  which  he  soon 
largely  negleaed  for  the  study  of  Ac  natural 


great  and  accurate  students  in  English  of  min- 
eralogy and  the  composition  of  acids.  He  also 
gave  considerable  attention  to  sdenlific  agri- 
culture. He  was  looked  upon,  in  his  day,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  scientific  thinkers  and 
honors  came  to  him  from  many  quarters.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ro>-al  Sode^  in 
17H)  and  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  both  of 
which  societies  presented  him  with  gold  med- 
als for  brilliant  work  done  in  connection  with 
them.  .  He  had  a  very  wide  range  of  acquaint- 
ances among  the  scientific  and  learned  of 
Europe,  with  all  of  whom  he  was  very  popular 
on  account  of  his  great  learning,  his  ability  for 
consecutive  and  careful  thought  and  his  genu- 
ine Irish  wit  and  good  humor.  Among  his 
writings  which  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
all  of  which  are  handled  in  a  truly  scientific 
manner,  are  'Elements  of  Mineralogy'  (1784)  ; 
'Essay  on  Phlogiston  and  the  Composition  of 
Acids'  (1787) ;  'Temperatures  of  Different 
Latiindes>  (1787);  'Geological  Essays' 
(1799);  'The  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters' 
(1799);  'Logicfc'  (1807);  and  'Metaphysical 
Essays'  (1811). 

KIRYU,  ker'yoo',  a  Japanese  city  in  the 
prefecture  of  Gtunma.  It  lies  north  by  north- 
west of  Tokio,  by  which  it  is  connected  by 
rail  over  a  distance  of  some  80  miles.  It  has 
a  very  considerable  local  trade,  has  been 
growing  steadily  of  late  and  produces  exten- 
sive quantities  of  excellent  silk,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  which  and  of  satin  it  has  large 
mills  fitted  with  the  latest  modem  machinery. 
Kiryu  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  Japan.     Pop.  about  40,000. 

KISER,  ki-zer,  Samuel  EUsworth,  Amer- 
ican journalist  and  author:  b.  Shippensville, 
Pa,  2  Feb.  1863.  During  the  Civil  War  v»5 
taken  by  his  mother  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  his  father,  a  soldiM,  was  staiiwied  for 
brief  period.  He  entered  journalism  in  Qeve- 
land,  later  engaged  in  editorial  work  in  Chi- 
cago and  has  been  a  regular  contributor  since 
1900  10  magazines  and  newspapers.  He  is  also 
a  lecturer  and  advertising  specialist.  He  pub- 
lished <Budd  Wilkins>  (1898) ;  '(Jeorgie' 
(1900) ;  'Love  Sonnets  of  an  Office  Boy' 
(1902);  'Ballads  of  the  Busy  Days'  (1905); 
'Charies  the  Chauffeur'  (1905);  ^The  Whole 
Glad  Year'  (1911);  'The  Land  of  Uttle  Care' 
(1912). 

KI8FALUDY,  kTsh'f&-»-di,  AleKaader 
(Sandor),   Hungarian  poet  and  dramatist:   b. 
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Suroeg.  Zalai  County,  27  Sept,  1772;  d.  in  his 
nauve  town,  28  Oct.  1844.  He  was  an  elder 
brother  of  Karoly  Kisfaludy  (q.v.)  and  with 
him  exercised  a  notable  ioflueoce  upon  Hun- 
garian literature  and  language.  Coming  of  a 
good  family  he  received  an  excellent  education 
at  Raab  and  Pressburg;  and  on  graduatitm  en- 
tered the  Austrian  army  where  he  proved  a 
very  active  and  efficient  soldier  during  several 
campaigns,  in  one  of  which  he  was  made  pris- 
oner and  remained  in  captivity  for  some  time 
in  Provence.  This  captivity  brought  him  into 
contact  with  Western  literature  and  gave  him 
a  new  view  of  literary  life.  On  his  return  to 
Hungary  be  at  once  began  devoting  all  his  at- 
tention to  literature ;  and  Jie  soon  met  with 
flattering  success.  As  the  elder  brother,  to  him 
fell  the  paternal  estate,  which  he  continued  to 
make  tus  home  and  where  he  led  the  life  of  a 
country  gentleman.  His  literary  genius  lay 
not,  like  mat  of  his  brother,  in  drama  and  com- 
edy, but  in  lyrical  poetry.  Curiously  enou^ 
he  was  the  same  age  (29)  as  his  brother  when 
he  appeared  before  the  public      '' 


literary  effort,  which  in  his  case 


'Himfys 


Loves'  ('Himfy  sierelmei').  His  first  effort 
was  met  with  general  approbation,  and  be 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  tnat  he  had  literally 
become  famous  over  night.  His  poem  was  read 
and  recited  everywhere  and  by  everyone  in  ndd- 
dle  and  upper  class  society  in  Hungary.  This 
was  followed  in  1807  by  a  continuation  of  the 
poem  now  generally  known  as  the  second  part 
of  'Himfy's  Loves,'  which  was  aJso  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public.  This  was  followed,  in  the 
same  year,  by  'Legends  of  the  Olden  Time  in 
Hungary'  {'Regck  a  raagyar  eloidoboP)  ;  'Ju- 
lia's Love'  ('Gyula  S7.ererae');  and  his  hislor; 
ical  dramas,  mostly  tragedies,  o£  which  the 
most  noteworthy  are  'Hunyadi  Janos'  and 
'Kun  Laszlo.'  Many  of  bis  works  have  been 
translated  into  German,  and  some  of  them 
from  this  latter  language  into  French,  English 
and  other  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  Both 
Gaal  and  Machik  have  turned  his  'Legends  of 
the  Olden  Time*  into  German;  and'  'Jtilia's 
Love'  has  also  been  translated  into  Gennan  by 
Gcbell-Ennisbarg.  An  excellent  edition  of 
Kisfaludy's  works  appeared  in  Budapest  in 
1892. 

KISFALUDY.  Charles  (Karoly),  Hun- 
garian poet  and  dramatist:  b,  Tet,  5  Feb.  1788; 
d._  Pest,  21  Nov.  1830.  A  brother  of  Sandor 
Kisfaludy  (q.v.),  he  early  showed  the  family 
bent  for  literature  and  its  talent  for  imagina- 
tive thinking  and  description.  After  same  time 
spent  in  literary  preparation  he  went  to  Pest 
in  1817  and  there  began  turning  out,  with  won- 
derfnl  rapidity,  work  covering  almost  every 
field  of  literary  endeavor,  until  he  soon  placed 
himself  in  the  fore  rank  of  poets  and  drama- 
tists in  bis  own  country.  He  became  by  far 
the  moM  popular  of  the  Hungarian  dramatists 
of  his  day:  and  he  made  of  comedy  a  feature 
of  the  Hungarian  stage  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  is  to-day  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the 
Hungarian  drama.  Many  of  his  comedies  have 
been  translated  into  German,  French  and  other 
European  languages.  He  also  wrote  tragedies 
which  are  only  slightly  inferior  to  his  comedies, 
but  superior  to  the  work  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  best  of  his  tragedies  is  'Irene' ;  and  of  his 
comedies  are  'The  Murderer'  and  'The  Suit- 


ors.' He  also  wrote  good  poems  and  excel- 
lent short  stories  and  longer  tales  and  talented 
humorous  pictures  of  Hungarian  life.  His  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  created  a  school  of 
youi«;er  writers  who,  if  they  did  not  equal  the 
work  of  their  master,  at  least  helped  to  make 
the  literature  of  the  country  imaginative  and 
truthful  to  life.  But  his  services  in  the  devel- 
o{»nent  of  the  Hungarian  theatre  surj^ss  all 
his  other  efforts  and  have  justly  made  him  one 
of  the  foremost  figures  in  Hungarian  literary 
life.  The  Kisfaludy  Society,  founded  in  honor 
of  him  and  his  brother,  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  Hungarian  literature,  haa  recog- 
nized, to  the  full,  his  literary  services  and  has 
made  his  work  well  known,  not  on]y  at  home 
but  in  foreign  countries.  Consult  Banoczi,  for 
his  life  and  works  (Budapest  1882) ;  Gaal, 
'Theater  der  Magyaren'  (a  translation  of  the 
best  of  his  dramatic  works,  Bonn  1820)  ; 
Hornyanszky,  1,,  'Irene'  (translated  into  Ger- 
man. 1868).  One  of  the  best  collections  of  his 
works  is  that  published  by  Bin6czi  at  Buda- 
pest in  1893.  Previous  lo  this  six  other  edi- 
tions had  already  been  published,  and  several 
complete  or  partial  editions  have  been  issued 
since  then. 

KISH,  Dynasty  of  (4401  to  3815  b.c),  the 
second  of  the  Babylonian  dynasties  of  the  Su- 
merian  mter?.  It  followed  the  Opis  dynasty. 
which  appeared  in  the  north  of  Arabia,  and 
east  of  the  Tigris,  and  counted  six  known 
rulers.  The  Kish  dynasty  arose  in  the  east 
of  Babylonia  superseding  the  Opis  rulers;  and 
the  sovereigns  appear  to  have  been  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  ruler^  that  is,  they  wece 
both  high  priests  and  kings-  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that,  at  this  time  in  the  history  of  Bal^- 
lonia,  belief  vras  held  that  the  sovereigns  were 
at  divine  origiB  and  hence  the  representatives 
of  the  gods,  or  at  least  the  chief  of  the  deity 
upon  eajth.  That  the  KIsh  sovereigns  pl^red 
an  important  role  in  Bat^lonia  in  their  day 
is  evident  {rom  their  written  records  which 
have  survived  the  ravages  of  time.  These  are 
comparatively  plentiful.  They  show  that  the 
dynasty  consisted  of  at  least  eight  rulers  des- 
ignated as  follows:  Azag  Bau,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  woman  and  to  have  reigned 
100  years;  Basha  Enzu,  25  years;  Ur  Zamama, 


yachi.  3  years;  a  total  of  only  192  years,  i 
than  half  of  which  time  is  occupied  by  the 
reign  of  one  sovereign  out  of  the  eight  Yet 
the  total  length  of  the  duration  of  the  dynasty 
is  given  as  586  years.  Undoubtedly  the  first 
sovereign,  Azag  Bau,  is  either  altogether  tradi- 
tional, or  is  the  family,  or  tribal  name  of  a 
number  of  soverdgns.  F.ven  at  this  early  pe- 
riod in  their  history  the  Sumerian  people  gave 
every  evidence  of  having  been  highly  advanced 
in  civilization.  ,They  had  their  own  peculiar 
system  of  writing  which  was  quite  aifFerent 
from  that  of  the  Semitic  races,  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded  then  or  at  a  later  date.  From 
the  nature  of  the  existing  records  of  the  Kish 
dynasty  il  seems  probable  that  they  recount 
the  deeds  of  the  more  prominent  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Sumcrians  at  this  comparatively 
early  period  in  their  national  existence.  The 
records  give  lists  of  other  rulers  who  flour- 
ished on  or  about  the  uune.  lime  as  the  Icings 
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of  the  Kish  dynasty;  but,  so  far,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  tor  supposing  that  th«y  be- 
longed  lo  the  dynasty  itself;  but  rather  that 
they  were  rulers  of  adjacent  territory  over 
which  thev  held  independent  sovereienty.  Prob- 
ably further  discoveries  of  records  and  the 
dedpherment  thereof  may  brin^  to  light  more 
definite  atid  detailed  iniormation  relative  to 
the  Kish  rulers,  those  ancient  Asiatic  sovereigns 
who  appear  upon  the  sun-line  of  the  horizon 
of  semi-mythical  history,  behind  which  even 
the  brightest  tradition  grows  cloudy.  See 
EoYPT,  History. 

KISHINBFl , , 

tal  of  the  government  of  Bessarabia,  __ 
northwest  of  Odessa,  on  the  Byk,  an  affluent 
of  the  Dniester.  It  is  a  bishop's  see.  is  well 
laid  out  on  a  picturesque  site,  and  among  its 
educational  institutions  arc  a  seminary  for 
priests,  two  gymnasia,  a  public  library  and  bo- 
tanic garden.  The  grapevine,  plums  and  to- 
bacco are  cultivated  in  the  vicinity;  it  has 
manufactures  of  flour  and  woolens,  candle  and 
soap  works,  and  a  considerable  commerce  with 
the  East.  Kishinefl  arose  around  the  monas- 
tery of  Kishnosaref  in  the  ISth  century.  Dur- 
ing the  18th  century  it  was  subjected  to  attacks 
from  the  Turks  and  in  1812  was  annexed  by 
Russia.  It  came  into  world-wide  prominence 
in  1903  owiny  to  a  shoddng  massacre  of  Jewi 
on  the  Russian  Easter  and  succeeding  days. 
Pop.  128,200,  consisting  of  Russians,  Molda- 
vians. Jews,  Bulgarians,  Wallachians  and 
Tartars, 

KI8H0N,  U'shdn,  the  biblical  name  of  a 
river  m  Palestine.  It  is  called  El-ltfukatta  by 
the  modem  Arabs,  It  rises  on  Mount  Gilboa, 
and  pursues  a  northwesterly  course  through 
the  plain  of  Esdraeldon.  and  empties  into  the 
B»  of  Acre.  Here  Elijah  slaughtered  the 
pneais  of  Baal,  and  Deborah  and  Barak  de- 
teated  Siscra.  The  French  and  Turks  fought 
a  battle  on  its  banks  in  1799. 

KISS,  kis,  August,  German  sculptor:  K 
near  Pies,  II  Oct.  1802;  d.  Berlin,  24  March 
186S.  Educated  to  his  profession  in  Berlin,  he 
Boon  showed,  after  graduation,  considerable 
originality  which  one  of  his  teachers,  Rauch, 
had  early  discovered  in  him.  His  first  notable 
work,  'A  Mounted  Amazon  attacked  by  a 
Tiger,'  was  produced  for  I^uis  I  of  Bavaria 
(1842),  in  marble  and  afterward  cast  in  bronze 
by  the  noted  founder,  Fischer,  for  the  portico 
of  the  Berlin  Museum,  where  it  still  forms  one 
of  the  notable  and  attractive  features  of  the 
art  treasure  of  the  German  capital.  Kiss  made 
a  very  careful  study  of  animals  at  rest  and  in 
action  and  was  able  to  seize,  in  a  notable  man- 
ner, the  striking  features  of  animal  life  and  to 
couple  them  with  infinite  and  carefully 
wrought-out  details.  These  and  other  qual- 
ities, especially  dramatic  action  and  clever 
grouping,  which  distin^ish  all  his  worl^  are 
especially  present  in  this,  his  first  great  effort, 
which  is,  by  the  general  concensus  of  opinion, 
looked  upon  as  the  best  expression  of  hts  ideals, 
bis  planning  and  his  execution.  Kiss  made 
numerous  statues,  all  executed  on  a  high  plane, 
some  of  them  of  notable  persons  and  others 
of  them  developing  some  incident  or  scene. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  his  works  are 
•Equestrian  Statue  of  Frederick  the  Great* 
(1847,  at  Breslau);   one  statue  of  Frederick 


William  11  at  Potsdam,  and  another  at  Kionigs- 
berg;  'Saint  Michael  Fighting  the  Dragon' 
(Babelsberg  Castle);  <Samt  George  Slaying 
the  Dragon'  (in  the  courtyard  of  the  Schloss- 
hof,  Beriin)-  'Faith,  Hope  and  Charity'  (mar- 
ble group,  National  Gallery,  Berlin) ;  six  fine 
bronze  statues  of  Prussian  generals  (Wilfaelnn 
Plati.  Berlin). 

KISS,  Hsh,  JoMf,  Hungarian  Jewish  poet: 
b.  Temesvar,  1843.  His  name  was  originally 
Klein.  His  poems  which  deal  principally  with 
Jewish  life,  legend  and  history  are  often 
mingled  with  Magyar  life,  customs  and  tradi- 
tions. His  work  IS  of  two  distinct  kinds,  reli- 
^ous  and  non- religious.  His  general  popular- 
ity, which  grew  from  year  to  year,  was  ac- 
quired, for  the  most  part,  from  his  non-reli- 
gious writings,  while  He  gained  an  added  hold 
on  the  deeply- religious  Jews  of  Hungary 
through  his  religious  poems.  He  wrote  lyncaf, 
narrative  and  descriptive  poems  and  excellent 
ballads  and  hymns.  His  first  volume  of  lyrics, 
though  displaying  considerable  power,  attracted 
tittle  attention  because  the  autnor  had  not  as 
yet  acquired  the  individuality  of  style  and  sub- 
ject matter  which  afterward  was  to  distinguish 
nim  from  the  other  writers  of  Hungary-  He 
owes  his  popularity  more  to  his  ballads  than 
to  any  other  of  his  literary  ef!orIs,  because  of 
their  life  and  his  individualistic  manner  of 
treatment  of  his  subjects.  He  has  published  a 
volume  of  'Poems'  (1868);  <Lyrics>  (1878), 
and  'Religious  Poems'  (1888).  But  between 
times  he  contributed  to  the  local  press  and 
especially  to  the  Jewish  organs  poems  covering 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  a  notable  variety 
of  treatment.  Later  on  many  of  his  literary 
efforts  were  published  in  The  Week  (A  hit), 
of  which  he  became  editor  in  1890.  In  1913. 
this  date  being  the  70th  anniversity  of  his  birth, 
he  was  made  honorary  member  of  the  Hun- 
garian Society  of  Science  and  special  festivities 
were  held  in  nis  honor  throughout  the  dties  of 
Hungary, 

KISS.    See  Salutation. 

KIS8IMMEE,  Fla.^  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Osceola  County,  on  Tohopekaliga  Lake,  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  18  miles  south  of  Orlando. 
It  has  extensive  fruit  and  ve^ table  interests 
and  is  well  known  as  a  himtmg  and  fishing 
resort.  The  headquarters  of  the  cattle  raising 
industry  of  the  Slate  are  here.  The  water- 
works and  lighting  plants  are  the  property  of 
the  municipality.    Fop.  2,157. 

KISSING-BUG.    See  Cone-nose^ 

KISSINOEN,  klslng-^n,  Bavaria,  a  cele- 
brated watering-place  on  the  Saale,  43  miles 
north  of  Wiirzburg  by  rail.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls  fianked  with  towers,  and  has  a  mag- 
nificent bathing  establishment  The  spring 
celebrated  from  the  9th  century,  are  five  in 
number,  and  all  saline,  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  used  both  internally 
and  as  baths,  and  are  considered  efficacious 
in  gout  and  affections  of  the  stomach  and  chest 
Besides  30,000  visitors  annually  attracted  by 
the  baths,  great  quantities  are  Sottled  for  ex- 
port.   Pop.  about  5,000. 

KISTNA,  In(fia,  a  river  whid)  separates 
the  Deccan  from  southern  India.  It  rises 
among  the  Western  GhAts,  4.S00  feet  above 
«ea-Ievel,  in  the  province  of  KJapur,  42  miles 
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from  th«  Mabtmr  coast,  passes  Aroagii  Hai- 
darabad,  where  h  receives  the  Bhema  on  its 
left,  and  the  Tui^budra  on  its  riglit  bank, 
both  flowing,  like  it,  from  the  Western  Ghifs, 
Previous  to  the  junction  it  is  commonly  called 
the  Krishna,  a  name  which  is  frequently  given 
lo  the  whole  river.  The  united  river  falls  into 
■be  &v  of  Bengal.  Its  course  is  estimated  at 
700  miles.  A  canal  90  miles  long  connects  it 
with  the  Godavari  River,  and  numecons  cfaan- 
aeh  make  its  waters  available  for  irrigation 
purposes.      The  Kisma  is,  perhaps,  richer  in 

5 ems  than  any  other  river  of  India.  In  the 
ry  season,  diamonds,  cat's  eyes,  onyxes  and 
chalcedonies  are  found  along  its  course  as  well 
as  minute  portions  of  gold. 

KIT,  originally  that  which  contained  tools 
or  necessaries:  hence  the  tools  or  necessaries 
themselves.  The  term,  which  was  probably 
derived  from  the  Dutch,  "Idi"  or  Middle  Dutch 
"kittie,"  a  large  bottle,  beaker  or  decanter,  has 
to-day  various  significations,  among  them  a 
large  battle,  wooden  tub  (or  milk,  nsh,  butter 
and  other  household  anides,  a  soldier's  kit, 
a  sailor's  chest  and  contents  and  a  shoemaker's 
kit;  and  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  whole 
outfit,  the  whole  amount,  the  whole  company, 
as  in  the  expression  'the  whole  kit  of  them.* 
Used  in  this  way  it  is  often  employed  in 
a  deprecatory  sense.  As  a  military  term  kit 
generally  signifies  the  more  intimately  related 
articles  of  a  soldier  such  as  shoes,  boots,  socks, 
shirts,  undershirts,  brushes,  combs.  The  sol- 
dier's kit  weighs  from  50  pounds  upward,  the 
weight  depending  upon  whether  the  soldier  is 
under  ordinary  or  heavy  marching  orders. 
The  heaw  marchinn  oulnt  of  the  British  in- 
fantry soldier  is  a  knapsack  containing  shirts, 
extra  uniform,  boots,  socks,  brushes  and  a  few 
other  personal  articles,  mess  tin,  bread,  rations 
for  a  certain  time,  generally  of  short  duration, 
coat,  cap,  rifle,  bayonet,  ammunition  and  cart- 
ridge belt.  This  outfit,  however,  varies,  ac' 
cording  to  the  work  for  which  a  detachment 
of  troops  is  destined  for  the  moment.  The 
German,  Austrian  and  Italian  soldiers  are  often 
more  heavily  laden  than  the  British,  they  being 
frequently  required  to  carry  a  part  of  a  tent, 
and  a  great  coat.  The  German,  too,  carried, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  a 
groimd  sheet.  But  the  latter  war  has  tended 
to  considerably  change  the  kit  of  the  infantry 
soldier  imder  heavy  marching  orders  and  to 
make  it  somewhat  more  variable  than  it  was 
formerly. 

KIT-CAT  CLUB,  a  club  formed  in  Lon- 
don about  15B8,  originally  for  convivial  pur- 
poses, but  which  soon  assumed  a  political  char- 
acter, having  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  be- 
come the  resort  of  Marlborough,  Walpole,  Ad- 
dison, Steele  and  other  leading  Wbigs.  Its 
founder  was  Jacob  Touson,  the  eminent  pub- 
lisher, and  its  name  was  derived  from  that 
of  Christopher  Cat,  who  su[)p1ied  the  club 
with  mutton-pics.  It  was  originally  composed 
of  39  members,  later  enlarged  to  48.  The 
portraits  (about  three-quarters  length)  of  the 
members  were  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
and  hence  a  portrait  of  this  length  is  called 
a  ■kit-cat.'"    The  club  was  dissolved  about  1720. 

KIT-POX,  or  SWIFT-FOX,  a  small  fojc 
(Fulpes  vtlox)  foimd  in  the  central  and  north- 
western parts  of  the  United  States,  and  espe- 


cially common  In  the  up^r  ColumUa  Hirer 
region.  It  is  about  20  mches  long,  with  a 
broad,  short  face,  and  has  the  soles  of  the  fett 
densely  hairy.  In  summer  its  fur  is  of  a 
brownish  gray  color,  tinged  with  orange  on  die 
flanks  and  white  below;  in  winter  it  becomes 
much  paler.  It  is  especially  noted  for  its 
activity,  and  for  the  deep  burrows  which  it 
digs,  and  in  which'  its  young  are  born  and 
nurtured.  It  feeds  mainly  on  ground  squirrels 
and  small  birds. 

KITCHEN  CA6INKT,  a  popular  name 
applied  to  certain  intimate  poll ticaf  friends  of 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  more  influence  over  his  actions  than 
his  official  advisers.  They  were  Gen.  Duff 
Green,  editor  of  the  United  States  TeUgrabh 
at  Washington,  the  confidential  organ  of  tne 
administration;  Maj.  William  B.  Lewis,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  second  auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Isaac  Hill,  editor  of  the  Neiv  Hampshire 
Patriot,  and  Amos  Kendall  (g.v )  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  leader  of  the  kitchen  cabinet; 
worked  for  the  lackson  "second  choice*  move- 
ment in  Kentucky:  and  received  the  office  of 
fourth  auditor  of  the  Treasun^.  He  was  a  man 
of  exceedinK  ability,  but  of  low  moral  per- 
ceptions, and,  as  a  politician,  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  worst  evils  of  the  American  sys- 
tem. Harriet  Martineau  wrote  of  him,  «I  was 
fortunate  enough  once  to  catdi  a  glimpse  of 
the  invisible  Amos  Kendall,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  America.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  moving  spring  of  the  whole  atbninis- 
lration.»  Consult  Parton,  James,  'The  Life  of 
Andrew  Jackson'  (Vol,  III,  New  York  1860). 

KITCHEN-HIDDBNS,  or  KJOkKEN- 
MODDINGS,  mounds  of  shells,  bones,  char- 
coal and  refuse,  remaining  upon  the  site  of 
firehistoric  settlements  along  the  coasts  of  seas, 
akes  and  rivers  in  many  parts  of  flie  world. 
The  exploration  of  them  has  brought  lo  light 
many  relics  of  the  Falseolithic  and  Neolithic 
men  who  formed  them,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  knowledge  of  prehistoric  archaeology. 
Extensive  deposits  of  this  kind  occur  in  various 

Earts  of  the  United  States,  where  they  are 
nown  as  she]l-;heaps  (q.v.) ;  and  their  forma- 
tion is  going  on  "/herever  savage  conditions 
still  exist. 

KITCHENER.  klch'S-ner,  Hormtio  Her- 
bert, 1st  Eari.  Kitchener  op  Khastouu  and 
Of  Broome,  British  soldier:  b.  Crotter  Housev 
Ballylongford,  County  Kelly,  Ireland,  24  June 
18S0;  drowned  west  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
ScoUand,  5  June  1916.  Though  of  Irish  birth, 
he  was  of  English  descent,  his  father  being 
Lieuf.-Col,  H.  H.  Kitchener,  of  the  13th  Dra- 
goons. He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Woolwich,  and  received  his 
commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers  on  4  Ian, 
1871.  Between  the  time  of  his  entering  the  mili- 
tary academy  and  receiving  his  commission  he 
had  seen  service  in  the  Franco-German  War. 
He  was  at  Dinan  when  war  broke  out,  offered 
his  services  to  the  French  authorities  and 
served  as  a  private  in  the  Second  Army  of  the 
Loire  under  the  command  of  General  Chanry. 
As  a  subaltern  Kitchener  was  mainly  employed 
on  survey  work  in  Palestine  and  Cyprus.  The 
whole  of  the  survey  of  Galilee  for  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund's  map  was  executed  by  him. 
He  was  employed  from  1882-92  in  assisting  in 
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be  began  operations  against  the  Khalifa,  whose 
forces  he  defeated  at  Firket.  The  result  of 
this  engasemeDt  was  the  recovery  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Dongola.  In  1898  he  again  defeated 
the  Khalifa's  forces  at  Aibara.  Kitchener  bad 
learned  well  the  lessons  of  warfare  in  Egypt 
and  behind  each  advance  constructed  a  railroad. 
On  2  September  of  that  year  the  Khalifa's 
forces  were  utlerlv  deated  at  Omdurman  and 
two  days  after  the  battle  Kitchener  entered 
Khartoum.  For  these  services  Kitchener  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Kitchener  of 
Khartoum.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  con- 
quests was  the  econony'  with  which  the  three 
campaigns  from  lg96-98  were  conducted,  the 
total  cost  exceeding  little  more  than  $12,000,000. 

Then  occurred  an  episode  that  might  have 
led  to  war  between  England  and  France,  when 
a  French  officer,  Colonel  Marchand,  with  a 
small  force  of  Senegalese  soldiers,  established 
themsfilves  at  Fashoda,  on  the  White  Nile.  600 
miles  above  Khartoum  oa  territory  claimed  fur 
Egypt.  Kitchener  met  the  situation  very  tact- 
fully; he  visited  Fashoda,  permitted  the  tri- 
color to  remain  hoisted  and  arranged  with  Mar- 
chand  that  the  disputed  occupancy  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  diplomatists  of  the  two  countries. 

In  1899  Kitchener  was  summoned  from 
^ypt  to  join  Lord  Roberts  as  chief  of  the 
staff  when  the  latter  took  over  the  supreme 
command  of  the  British  forces  during  the 
Gi«at  Boer  War.  Here  his  untiring  energy 
was  devoted  first  to  ihc  work  of  organization. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  decision  to  attack 
the  Boers  at  Paardeberg  and  his  tactical  dispo- 
sitions on  that  occasion  were  subjected  at  the 
lime  to  severe  criticism.  In  November  1900, 
after  both  of  the  Boer  capitals  had  been  occu- 
pied, and  it  appeared  as  if  the  object  of  the 
war  had  been  attained,  Lord  Roberts  handed 
over  the  command  to  Lord  Kitchener  and  to 
bim  fell  the  difficult  and  arduous  task  of  coping 
with  the  guerrilla  methods  thereafter  adopted 
by  the  Boers,  and  to  which  the  country  was 
welt  adapted.  He  first  made  fais  railway  com- 
munications safe  and  secured  the  important  cen- 
tres; then  he  brought  the  non-fombatant  popu- 
lation into  concentration  camps;  and  finally  he 
established  a  vast  system  of  protective  block- 
houses hugging  the  railway  lines,  which  were 
finally  used  as  armed  bases  against  which  long 
lines  of  mounted  men  swept  parties  of  the 
Boers.  In  the  negotiations  preceding  the  Treaty 
of  Vereeniging  in  1902,  which  ended  the  war. 
Kitchener  took  an  active  part,  and  he  favored 
the  granting  of  generous  conditions  of  peace. 
As  a  mark  of  appreciation  for  his  services  he 
was  raised  a  step  in  the  peerage  by  being  cre- 
ated a  viscount,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral and  was  awarded  the  Order  of  Merit. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Boer 
War  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in 
India,  and  this  post  he  held  till  1907,  carrying 
through  a  number  of  important  reforms  in  the 
organisation  of  the  Indian  army.  At  the  end 
of  his  term  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  this  appoint- 
ment he  subsequently  declined.  In  leaving  India 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Japan  and  then  proceeded  to 


Aitstralia  and  New  Zealand,  yfbtit  he  drew  up 
schemes  for  the  defense  of  these  dominions 
which  were  subsequently  put  in  operation.  In 
April  1910  he  returned  to  En^and,  when  there 
ensued  a  brief  respite  from  military  duties  and 
a  relapse  into  civil  life. 

In  1911  Kitchener  succeeded  Sir  Eldon 
Gorat  as  British  Resident  in  Cairo.  In  this 
position  he  devoted  himself  to  the  suppression 
of  the  disloyal  and  anarchist  agitation  which 
had  been  ^thering  head  during  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst's   r^me,  and  to  the  initiation  and   fur- 


therance of  measures  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  Largely  owing  to  his  ex- 
ertions the  value  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  fields 
has  largely  increased,  roads  were  constructed 
and  improved,  public  health  safeguarded  by  ade- 
quate sanitary  measures  and  the  fellaheen  pro- 
tected  by   lej^slatioQ   against   the   t 


The  summer  of  1914  found  Kitchener  in 
England  in  consultation  with  the  imperial  aa- 
thorities.  On  2  August  he  was  boarding  a 
steamship  at  Dover  on  his  rvtum  to  Egypt, 
when,  owing  to  the  threatening  situation 
in  Europe,  he  vras  summoned  bacli  to  London. 
On  the  4th  war  was  declared  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  — an  announcement  that  was 
hailed  with  enthusiastic  approval  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  task  that  fell  to  him  then  was  one  of 
imexampied  difhcnlty.  The  British  army  for 
effective  purposes  was  composed  of  a  striking 
force  of  160,000  men;  he  expanded  it  into  an 
army  of  5,O0D,OO0t  in  a  cotuitry  tradilionalty  de- 
voted to  voluntary  enlistment,  and  his  prestige 
and  personality  w«re  main  factors  in  the  strik- 
ing results  achieved  under  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem and  in  the  acceptance  by  the  nation  with 
so  little  friction  of  the  final  resort  to  conscrip- 
tion. Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  took  on 
himself  a  burden  that  was  loo  heavy  for  one 
man  to  bear.  Following  on  a  campaigii  of 
criticism  in  a  section  of  the  press  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions  was  created  and  the  powers  of 
chief  of  the  staff  enlarged  with  a  view  to  keep- 
ing the  War  Secretary  to  matters  strictly  within 
his  own  department.  On  2  June  1916  he  invited 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  some 
of  whom  had  attacked  his  conJuct  as  War 
Minister,  to  a  secret  conference  at  the  House, 
and  there  he  is  said  to  have  emerged  triumph- 
antly from  what  must  have  been  for  him  a  try- 
ing and  somewhat  distasteful  experience. 

The  termination  of  his  career  followed  a 
few  days  thereafter  with  tragic  and  appalling 
suddenness.  Accompanied  by  the  members  of 
his  staff,  he  embarked  on  S  June  on  the  cruiser 
Hampshire  at  an  unknown  port  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Archangel,  and  thence  to  Petrograd  to  con- 
fer with  the  Russian  government.  The 
cruiser  was  accompanied  by  two  destroyers,  but 
owing  to  the  heavy  seas  that  were  running 
these  had  to  be  detached.  At  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  an  explosion  occurred  on  board, 
which  was  observed  from  the  shore ;  four 
boats  were  seen  to  leave  the  vessel,  but  these 


aged  to  reach  shore  on  a  raft,  ft  was  after- 
ward officially  slated  that  the  Hampshire  had 
struck  a  mine.    The  news  of  the  disaster  was 
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temved  with  constemation  and  ffrief  in  alt 
parti  of  the  British  Empiie.  Kitchener  w«si 
folbwed  as  Minister  at  War  by  Mr,  Llbyd. 
GcoiBc  and  his  elder  brother,  lieut-CoL  Hcniy 
EilioU  Qievaltier  Kitchener,  succeedeid  to  the 
title. 


able  man ;  but  his  aloofness  was  due  in  Afc 
main  to  shyness,  the  conditima  iot  hit  ebtly 
service  in  Palestine,- Cyprus  aid  Egypt -foster- 
ing a  lore  of  solitude  that  btca^e  a  second' 
niture  with  hitn.  Ftoiu  the  tisw  of  his  Sudatr 
campaigns  he  was  regarded  by  the  Qt^tish. 
public  as  an  OTKanieer  of  victory,  oae  who 
never  struck  without  making  full  and  adeQUatc 
preparation  for  the  blow.  This  characteri*tk 
was  fully  revealed  in  his  final  task.  When,  at 
the  outset  of  the  great  European  conflict,  a 
short  war  was  generally  anticipated,  he  had 
the  courage  and  foresight  to  state  the  dis- 
agreeable truth  and  to  make  adequate  prepa- 
rations for  a  long  war.  No  hope  of  temporary 
successes  in  the  early  stages  of  the  conflict 
could  divert  him  from  bis  purpose,  to  ensure 
that,  in  what  he  conceived  would  be  a  war  of 
exhaustion,  the  superiority  in  man  power,  mu- 
nitions and  equipment  should  in  its  later  stages 
rest  incontc  stably  with  the  allied  powers. 
Ginsult  Beglie,  H,  'Lord  Kitchener' ,  (Lon- 
don 1915):  Burleigh,  B.,  'Twixt  Sirdar  and 
Khalifa'  (London  1898)  ;  Doyle,  Sir  A.  Conan. 
"The  Great  Boer  War'  (London  1903) ; 
Groser,  H.  G.,  'Lord  Kitchener'  (London 
1914);  Hackwood,  F.  W,,  'Life  of  Lord 
Kitchener'  (London  1913);  Steevens,  G.  W., 
'With  latchener  to  Khartum'  (1899-1914); 
Wheeler;  H..  F.,  <Life  of  Lord  Kitchener' 
(London  1914) :  'The  Boys'  Life  of  Lord 
Kitchener'    (New  York  1917). 

KITCHIN,  George  WilUam,  Ei^lish  his- 
torian and  clergyman :  b.  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  7 
Dec.  1827;  d.  14  Oct.  1912.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  took  orders  tn  the  English  Church, 
and  was  prominent  as  Tutor  and  lecturer  at  the 
university  for  many  years.  He  became  dean  of 
Winchester  in  1883  and  in  1894  was  translated 
to  the  deanery  of  Durham.  He  is  widely  known 
by  his  'History  of  France,'  a  standard  work 
(1873-77)  ;  and  has  also  published  'Winchester' 
in  the  "Historic  Towns'  series  (1890);  'Life 
of    Harold    Browne,    Bishop-  of    Winchester' 


Grammar  and  Lexicon,'  and  did  much  to  popu- 
larize the  history  of  the  French  language  in 
Ei^land. 


with  the 


family  Falconida,  characterised  by  weak  grasp- 
ing-power in  the  feet,  slender  form,  usually  a 
forked  tail,  and  long  wings  suited  to  the  swift 
and  graceful  flight  wat  distini^ishes  the  group. 
•These  buoyant  birds,'  says  Evans,  "are  fond 
of  _perching  but  soar  with  ease,  quartering  the 
plains  like  harriers,  or  hovering  with  uplifted 
wings  to  dart  down  on  their  prey  of  insects, 
snakes,  small  mammals,  and  more  rarely  birds.* 
They  build  their  nests  on  trees,  or  m  some 
cases  on  bushes  and  reeds  in  marshes ;  and  their 
eggs  are  whitish,  marked  in  various  degrees 
of  spotting.  The  cries  of  roost  kites  are  lottd 
TOI-  l«— » 


at>d  mourn  ftd,  but  some  utter  iharp,  whi 
notes.  The  BrahBuny  kite  is  exceedingly  il_ 
laennis  in  India  and  eastward^  and  is  -wlduM  foe 
its  vennin-kilUDg;  and  an  AustraMMi  species, 
the  whistling  kiiw,  is  a  powerful  aid  !h  siqH 
preasing  iasect-pbgaM.  The  red  kite,  or 
"gleed,"  of  £un^  eats,  abaost  every  sort  «f 
small  crcaHtfC,  and  liln  some  of  the  others  cfocs 
not  dis^in  carnoo.  In  the  16th  century  larga 
flocks  oi  glecds  dwelt  in  and  about  London/ 
and  were  welcome  as  scavent^ei^,  as  tbcy  ace 
to-day  in  Cairo  and  other  Oriental  towns,  bml 
they  have  suffered  almost  total  exiQniiinatiaii 
in  Britain,  mainly  because  of  their  depredadoits 
on  pouItiV,  pheasants,  ett.  The  'pavinda,  or 
Pariah  kite,  ^  is  the  scavenger  of  Hindustan. 
Several  species  of  these  handsome  hawks  in-. 
habit  tropical  America,  one  of  which,  the 
Everglade  kite,  comes  to  southern  Florida, 
where  it  subsists  cxclusiviely  on  the  snails. 
(,Ar>tptUtario,  etc.)  that  throng  on  the  bushes 
in  the  mangrove  swamps :  hence  it  is  locally, 
known  as  snail-hawk.  Tlie  swallow-tailed  kite,. 
black  vnth  purple  and  blue  reflections,  it  com- 
monly seen  m  the  southern  United  States,  and: 
is  pre-eminently  a  bird  of  the  air.  'It  capturw 
its  prey,  devours  it,  and  drinks,  while  i     ' 


a  species  of  Texas  and  southward,  haunting 
marshes  rather  than  uplands.  The  Mississippi. 
kite,  however,  wanders  in  summer  all  overtne 
southerly  interior,  where  it  Is  generally  knowD 
as  the  blue  kite.  All  these  are  migratory. 
Consult  Newton,  'Dictionary  of  Birds'  (Lon> 
don  1896)  ;  Evans,  'Birds'  (New  York  1900)  ;' 
and  American  ornithologies,  especially  Bendii& 
'Life  Histories  of  North  American  Birds' 
(Vol.  I,  Washington  1892). 

KITB,  a  common  aerial  toy  in  tiie  form  of 
two  crossed  sticks  covered  with  paper  and  bal-' 
aneed  Krith  a  tail  or  string,  on  ifhich  are  tied 
hits  of  doth  or  paper.  Kites  were.lifst  em-" 
pknred  in  aid  of  sdenee  in  1749  by  Dr.  Ale^c- 
ander  Wilson  and  Thomas  MellvUle  of  Scot--' 
land,  who  hy  means  of  a  thermometer- attached 
to  a  Idte  were  able  to  take  temperatures  above 
the  earth's  surfade.  Franldins  CxpeHments' 
with  electricity  by  tneans  of  a  kite  and  key  are 
funtliar  to  everyone.  AMong  the  men  who 
have  given  much  thought  ar)d  labor  to  improve' 


kite  making  are  W.  A.  Eddy,  S.  P.  Langley, 
Octave  Chanute,  Lawrence  Hargrave,  I.  -fe 
Millet,  ;.  W.  Davis,  C.  F.  Lamson  H,  D.  Wise, ' 


Captain  Baden-Powell  Professor  ^arvm,  C.  F. 
Moore  and  others.  The  first  improv«n^nt  WhS  > 
to  make  a  tailless  kite,  and'  this  was  pet-fecttfd' 
by  Mr.  Eddy.  ' 

In  1895  Captain  Baden-Fawell  of  England, ' 
weighing  150  pounds,  was  enabled  to  hoist  him-' 
self  lOO  feet  in  the  air  by  a  tandem  of' five 
kites.  Mr.  Hargrave,  with  three  kfiesi  raised  a" 
total  weight  of  206  pounds  to  the  heteHt  of  I6' 
feet,  as  far  as  he  cared  to  go.  Lleatenant' 
Wise,  in  1897,  with  tour  kites,  rose  to  42  feet,- 
the  entire  -weight  raised  being  229  pounds.  Mr.- 
Eddy  has  dotiE  much  to  develop  tandem  Idtc 
flying,  tn  1897  he  made  a  tandem  of  nine 
Eddy-Malay  kites  on  a  cord  two  miles  long, 
with  an  elevation  of  5,595  f*et.,  the  same  being 
kept  up  for  IS  hours.  At  Blue  Hill  Observa- 
tory,, near  Bosion,  this  height  w^s  exv^i^d, 
bydie  tandem  of  seven  Ualay  ^md  two  Haripay« 
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kites,  widi  an  area  of  170  feet,  rising  8,740  feet 
above  Blue  Hill,  or  9,375  feet  above  sea-level, 
b  took  three  miles  of  piano-wire  and  the  wot^ 
of  three  men  for  12  hour*  to  accotnplish  this 
feat.  Piano  wire  has  been  found  prelend>le  lo 
card,  having  greater  teiuile  strength  and  pre- 
senting less  surface  to  die  wind 

In  the  United  States  Weather  Btircau  para- 
kites  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  recording  tlie 
velocity  of  the  wind  and  the  humidity  and  tem- 
perature  at  high  altitodes,  by  the  meteorograph. 
These  can  be  obtained  at  a  single  observation 
and  several  hours  before  the  effects  are  known 
in  the  lower  atmosphere.  Photographs  have 
been  taken  by  means  of  a  camera  fastened  on 
the  frame  of  a  kite  and  operated  b^  a  cord,  and 
Mr.  Eddy  had  an  arranBement  of  eight  cameras 
strapped  together  in  which  all  the  shutters  can 
be  opened  at  once,  and  by  this  means  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  horizon  can  be  taken.  In- 
ventors of  flying  and  soaring  machines  have 
made  extensive  use  of  kites  in  planning  the 
eonstruction  of  their  various  contrivances. 
Since  1905  meteorological  observations  by  kiMs 
have  been  carried  on  eontinuonsly  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  at  Mount  Weather,  Va.  The 
instruments  were  raised  to  23,835  feet  on  5 
May  1910  when  10  kites  and  8^  miles  of  wire 
were  nsed. 

The  first  permanent  station  for  kite  flying 
in  Europe,  and  the  first  in  the  world  estab- 
lished under  governmental  auspices,  is  that  at 
Viborg,  In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Den- 
martc,  the  governments  of  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  France  co-operating  in  the  scheme.  The 
most  important  building  at  the  station  is^  a 
tower  33  feet  high,  mounted  on  circular  rails,. 
so  that  it  can  he  rotated  easily  and  left  open  on 
one  side.  No  matter  from  which  direction  the' 
winds  Uowa  the  tovrer  ti  turned  with  this  cap 
to  leeward.  Thus  the  operatof  can  sit  within, 
where  the  windlasses  are,  and  watch  his  kitca. 
The  lattef,  of  course,  naturally  take  their  lines 
down  the  wind.  There  are  two  windlasses, 
controlled  by  electric  motors,  one  being  held 
in  reserve  for  imme^ate  use  in  case  the  wire 
on  the  other  breaks  while  in  service.  Kites 
have  also  been  used  to  throw  lines  across 
streams  or  chasms  or  to  bring  life~liaes  to 
stranded  ships.  Constilt  ^Proceedings  of  the 
iDtemalional  Conference  on  Aerial  Naviga- 
tion>  (Chicago  1893) ;  Martin.  C.  F.,  tfle- 
cbanics  of  the  Kite';  'Instructions  for  Aerial 
Observations' ;  'Investtgatfon  of  the  StuKpsh-' 
ness  of  the  Meteorograph* ;  and  other  bulletins 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  (Washington  1898  et 
spq.);  L.  Teisserenc  de  Bort,  JEtudes  sur  la 
tempirature  et  scs  variations,'  in  the  'Annals 
of  the  Oentral  Meteorological  Bureau'  (Paris 
1S97) ;  *Sur  I'Drftanization  des  sondages 
aeriennes,"  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Tntema- 
ttooad  C!oiw;reis  for  Meteoroloey'  (ib.  1900); 
Botch,  A.  L,  ^Use  of  Kites  to  Obtain  Meteoro- 
logical Observations^  (Boston  1900):  Assmamt 
and  Berson,  'Ergebnisse  der  ArbeittJi  am 
aeronautischen  Ohservatorium  in  den  Jaliren 
1900  and  1901>  (Berlin  1902) ;  ^Arheiten  des 
Kohigltche  preuasischen  aerooautischen  Obser- 
vatonums'  (Lindenberg  190^13),  and  paper 
hyMlllet,  J.  Q.,  in  the  Agrotiaulieai  AntmH  for 

KITSON,  Heniy  Hndtaon,  American  sculff- 
tor:b.Hnddersfield,  England,  7  April  186S.    At 


Paris  he  studied  at  the  Ecole  des  Eeaux  Arts 
under  Bonnaissieux.  He  was  awarded  three 
gold  medals  by  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanics'  Assodalion,  a  ^Id  medal  of  honor 
by  the  American  Art  Association  of  New  Vork. 
He  received  a  medal  at  the  Universal  Elxposi- 
lion.  Paris.  1889,  as  well  as  that  in  1900.  He 
also  received  the  order  of  Bene  Merenri  from 
the  king  of  Rumania.  His  more  important 
works  are  'Music  of  the  Sea,'  in  the  Boston 
Musetun;  the  Uijor  Doyle  monument,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  the  statute  of  General  Lee  at 
VicksbuTK,  Miss.;  'The  Minute  Man,'  at  Lex- 
ington, Mats.;  the  Hayes  Memorial  Foimtain 
at  Providence;  the  W.  H.  Hunt  Memorial.  Bos- 
ton, and'  the  statue  of  Roger  Conant,  Salem, 
Mass. 

KITSON,  Theo  Alice  RngglcB,  American 
sculptor;  b.  Brookline,  Mass.,  1871.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Rubles.  Educated  in  art 
in  Boston  and  Paris,  she  married  her  most 
distinguished  teacher  in  the  former  city,  Heniy 
Hudson  Kilson  (q.v.).  From  her  earliest  stu- 
dent days  she  showed  peculiar  talent  for  her 
work  as  a  sculptor;  and  in  Paris,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Dagnan-Bouvert,  she  especially 
distinguished  herself,  and  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can woman  to  receive  honors  in  sculpture  at 
the  Paris  Salon,  In  Paris  her  work  is  held 
to-day  in  high  regard  for  its  simplicity,  force 
and  directness  coupled  with  its  strength  of 
vision  and  beauty  and  predsion  of  execution. 
Her  sculptures  have  been  on  exhibition  in  al- 
most cvery_  great  exposition  in  the  United 
States  ^nd  in  numerous  art  clubs.  Among  her 
notable  works  are  'Woods  of  Michigan'  (two 
bronic  ftgures  at  the  Chicago  Exirosition) ; 
'Statne  of  Volunteer  for  Soldiers'  Monument' 
(Newburyport,  Mass.)  ;  'Soldiers'  Monument> 
(Ashbuniham,  Mass.);  'Massachusetts  State 
Monument'  (National  Milit^iry  park,  Vicks- 
burg) ;  'Portrait  Medallions  o£  Dodge,  Blair, 
Howard,  Logan,  Ransome,  Grierson  and  other 
generals  for  the  Sherman  Monument'  (Wash- 
ington) ;  'Statue  of  Minute  Man'  (Farming- 
ton,  Mass.);  'Soldiers'  Monument'  (Walden, 
N.  Y.)  ;  'Mother*  (BUckcrdyke  group)  ;  'Stu- 
dents Monument'  (Spanish- American  War, 
Univertily  of  Minnesota);  'Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment' (Pasadena,  Cal).  Her  work  also  in- 
cludes a  long  list  of  similar  monuments,  a  list 
which  is  growing  in  length  and  importance 
from  year  to  year. 

KITTANNING,  Pa.,  borough  and  county- 
seat,  on  Allegheny  River,  45  miles  north  of 
Pittsburgh,  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Buffalo 
and  Allegheny  Division.  Bituminous  coal,  oil 
and  gas  are  the  chief  products  in  minerals,  also 
limestone  and  fire-clays  in  vast  quantities,  with 
some  iron  ore  in  places.  The  manufacture  of 
plate-glass,  basic  iron,  manganese,  bulT  buildine 
brick,  chinaware  and  flour  milling  are  the  cjiief 
industries.  Connected  with  the  town  of  Ford 
City  by  trolley.  Ford  City  has  a  population  of 
about  8,000  and  is  the  location  of  the  largest 
plate-glass  manufactory  in  the  wgrld,  works 
4  and  5  of  the  Pinsburgh  Plate-Glass  Company. 
The  Allegheny  River  Mining  Company  with 
over  3,000  miners'  and  laborers  arc  operating 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kittanmng  and 
Foi^  Gty,  increasing  the  suburban  population 
greatly  in  recent  years.  Pop.  8,000,  excluding 
suburbs. 
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KITTATJNNY  (kif  ^-tln-I)  UOUN- 
TAINS,  a  nnge  which  extends  from  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y^  south  and  soudiwflst,  through 
die  northwestern  part  of  New  Jersey  and  into 
PennsTlvania.  The  names  by  which  the  range 
is  generally  known  are  in  New  Yoik,  the  Stia- 
iTBngunk,  in  New  Jersey,  the  Kittatinn;  and  in 
Pennsylvania  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  range 
vanes  in  height  from  500  to  1,800  feet  T&e 
mountains  belong  to  the  Appal adttanst  and- 
form  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  oiain  part  of  the 

KITTATINNY      PBNBPLAIN.        See 

Peneplain, 

KITTERY,  kTt'^ri,  Me.,  town  in  York 
County,  on  the  Pbcataqua  River  acd  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad,  four  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  opposite  Portsmouth,  N.  II, 
The  United  States  Naval  Station  and  Ship- 
building Yards  arc  located  here  on  Corifinculal 
Island,  but  are  known  as  the  PorlsmouLh  Navy 
Yard.  The  town  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  New 
England.  It  was  settled  in  1624  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1647.  It  was  the  birthplace  and  for- 
mer home  of  Sir  William  Pepperell.  There 
are  numerous  hotels  and  churches  here,  public 
schools  and  the  Rice  Public  Library  containing 
5,000  volumes  and  the  Traipe  Academy.  Pop. 
3,533. 

KITTIM,  or  CHITTIM,  a  term  of  Bibli- 
cal origin  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  derived  from  the  imponatit  town  of 
Kition  or  Cition,  the  modern  Lanarca.  The 
•isles  of  Kittim"  are  mentioned  in  Jeremiah  ii, 
10,  and  Ezekiel  xxvii,  6.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  the  third  son  of  lavan  and  the  brother  ot 
Elisha,  Tarshishard  Dodanim  (Gen.  x,  4). 

KITTIWAKE.     See  Guixs. 

KITTO,  John,  English  Bible  student:  b." 
Plymomh,  England,  4  Dec.  1804;  d.  Cannstadt, 
near  Stuttgart,  Germany,  25  Nov.  18S4.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  mason  at  Plymouth,  and 
after  obtaining  a  very  scanty  education  be^an 
to  assist  his  father)  but  met  with  a  fall  which 
deprived  him  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Sent  to 
the  workhouse  he  was  presently  apprenticed  to. 
a  shoemaker,  yiha  used  him  so  cruelly  that  the 
magistrates  canceled  his  indentures.  "He  there- 
fore returned  to  the  workhouse,  where  some 
Efiilanihropic  gentlemen  became  interested  in. 
im,  made  provision  for  his  support  and  pro- 
cured for  him  perrnission  to  read  in  the  pub- 
lic library.  In  1824  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Mr  Groves,  a  dentist  of  Exeter,  who  supported 
him  and  gave  him  a  small  salary  for  his  serv- 
ices. In  IS25  he  was  sent  to  the  Missionary 
College  at  IsHngffon  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing training  as  printer  for  the  foreign  press 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Shortly 
afterward  he  was  sent  abroad  by  the  society, 
but  returned  two  years  later.  In  1829  Mr, 
Groves  organized  a  private  missionary  party 
which  set  sail  for  tne  Persian  court,  where, 
from  1829-33  Kilto  acquired  that  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  East  which  he  afterward 
employed  in  his  writing.  He  had  opened  a 
school  for  Artnenians  ,ai  Bagdid,  which  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  because  of  the  ravages  of 
disease  and  floods  in  the  neighborhood.  H« 
founded  and  edited  the  /ourwd  of  Satred  Lit-' 
erature  (184^53),  and  although  a  layman  of 
the  English  Church  received  in.  1844  the  degree 


of  D.D.  fr<Mn  Giessen.  Me  pdbliibed''  '<l%e 
PirtDPial  Bible'  (1835-38)  ;  'Pictorial  Historj 
of  Paleitine>  (1S41)  ;  'Gallery  of  Soiyture 
Engravings^  (1841-43);  <Cycknuedia  of  Btt)li- 
cal  Literature'  (edited  1845-45)  ;  'The  Lost 
Senses:  Deafness  and  Blindness'  <1846>; 
'Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land' 
(1848);  'Daily  Bibie  i !  hist  rations :  Morrang 
Readings'  (1849-51);  'Evening  Readtngi' ; 
and  many  other  similar  works.  In  his  latter 
years  he  enjoyed  a  pension  of  .ilOO  a  year. from 
the  Crown. 


KITTON,  Frederic  George,  English 
tnor  and  ajtist;  b.  Norwich,  5  May  1856; 
Sept.  1904.    After  receiving  his  education 


(56;  d.  10 


private  school  in  Norwich,  he  was  gut  imder 
the  training  of  W.  L.  Thomas,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  London  Graphic,  and  became  an 
expert  draftsman  and  wood  engraver.  In  1882 
he  added  literature  to  his  profession  of  hook 
illustration.  Among  his  delightful  appreciations 
of  artists,  illustrators  and  authors  of  his  tine 
may  be  mentioned  *Phlz>  (Hablot  Knight 
Browne),'  a  memoir  (1882)  ;  'John  Leech,  Ar- 
tist and  Humorist*  (1883);  'Charles  Dickens 
W  Pen  and  Pencil'  (1890)  ;  'Dickens  and  his 
iflintrators'  (1898);  'Charles  Dickens,  his' 
Life,  Writings  and  Personality'    (1902). 

KITTREDGB,  Oeorge  Lyman,  American' 
educator  and  author :  b.  1838.  Graduated  from' 
Harvard  University  (1882)  he  became  instruc- 
tor in  English  in  that  university,  being  raised 
to  the  rank  of  full  professor  12  years  later. 
He  has  given  much  attention  to  English  philol- 
ogy and  the  study  of  English  literature. 
Among  his  published  works  are  'The  Mother 
Tongue'  (with  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  1900): 
<Words  and  their  Ways  in  English  Speech' 
(with  Tames  B.  Greenough  1901)  ;  'Old  Fanner 
and  his  Almanac'  (1905)  ;  'Essays  on  Chau- 
cer' (1914)  ;  'Chaucer  and  his  Poetry'  (Johns 
Hopkins  lectures,  1915).  ,  ■     ,   . 

KITT'S,  Saint.     See  Chbistofher,  Saiht. 

KITTUL,  kttool,  or  KITTOOL.  See 
FmsE. 

KIU-KIANQ,  keooTcKng;  a  chy  ip^tHe 
province  of  Kiang-si,  China.  The  name  means, 
in  Chinese,  "Niie  Rivers,*  and  the  city,  wWcJi 
is  the  official  head  of  ttw  province,  is  situated' 
on  Yang-tse-kiang,  a  short  distance  above. the 
etttranee  to  Lake  Poyang.  The  city  whidi, 
like  most  Chinese  cities,  is  walled.  Is.  withhl 
this  nunpart,  about  five  miles  in  rittumference ; 
but  the  modem  town  has  outgrown  the  wall 
and  a  considerable  hnporlant  suburbs  exists 
without  it.  The  city  is  well  drained  ■  and 
lighted  and  possesses  a  better  police  force  thSt) 
is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  a  Chinese  city  of 
its  sUe.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  a  large  foreign  population  botji  within  the. 
city  Hmtts  and  in  die  suhurtjan  residence  por- 
tion. ■  Withm  the  city  are  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic churdies,  some  of  them  fiite  buildings;  and' 
the  British  government  maintains  a  consulate 
there.  Tb*  greater  number  of  the  foreign  resi- 
derrts  occuiry  a  stretch  to  the  west  of  the  eity 
along  the  nVer,  between  the  Chinese  suburban 
quarters  and  the  stretch  of  shallow  lakes  which 
he  some  distance  to  the  wait  of  the  dty.  The' 
town  exports  cooisiderabie  of  ^e  ^TodnctB' 
godiered  in  from  the'  surrounding  netgfabor- 
hood,  but  Ac  range  of  ttstndoslna]  waa 
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merdal  activities  does  not  extend  Hi  inland. 
The  expDTtJ  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  Tke, 
tea,  paper,  tobacco,  chinaware,  hemp  and  other 
agricultural  product*  in  a  lesser  degree,  and 
{;rass-doth ;  while  Um  greater  percentage  of  the 
imports,  consists  of  cotton  and  woolen  soods, 
metals,  provisions  and  leather  articles,  ui  the 
past  a  great  deal  of  opium  was  sold  in  the 
city  and  shipped  to  inierior  points  in  China. 
Pop.  about  50,000. 

KIUSHU,  Iryoo'shoo',  Or  KYUSHU. 
Japan,  one  of  live  large  islands  of  the  emiure ; 
area.  16^40  square  miles.  It  contains  nine 
provinces  but  for  administrative  purposes  Is 
divided  into  seven  Ken  or  prefectures.  The 
island  is  mountainous  and  volcanic.  The  prin- 
cipal harbor  is  the  treaty  port,  Nagasaki,  but 
in  1889  five  special  ports  of  export  were  opened. 
Pop.  7,72?,000. 

KIVA,  the  sacred  ceremonial  chamber  of 
lite  Pudilo  Indians.  The  name  is  Horn  and  the 
institution  is  to  be  found  in  eveiv  Hoin  and 
other  village  throughout  the  Pueblo  country. 
The  Iciva,  which  was  generally  Imown  to  the 
first  Spanish  visitors  and  explorers  in  the 
Pueblo  territory,  as  estufa  (stove  or  furnace) 
is  so  old  an  institution  that  its  ori^n  is  lost 
in  tradition.  At  one  time  its  use  was  much 
more  extensive  than  at  present,  or  even  within 
historical  times,  as  is  evidenced  bjr  the  remains 
of  kivas  in  the  ruins  of  prehistoric  villages  in 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  It 
was  orobably  also  in  use  at  one  time  in  parts 
of  Mexico.  Some  Idvas  were  quite  large;  and 
some  of  those  in  use  in  prehistoric  times  seem 
to  have  been  larger  than  those  existing  at  the 
present  time,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  existing 
remains.  Castafieda,  writing  in  IHft  tells  of 
one  which  had  'twelve  pillars,  four  of  which, 
in  the  centre,  were  each  as  large  as  two  men 
could  reach  around.'  He  is  also  the  authority 
for  the  statement  that  some  of  the  kivas  that 
he  had  seen  'were  large  enough  for  a  (^me  of 
ball*  The  eariy  Spanish  nussionanes  and 
other  visitors  to  the  land  of  the  Pueblos  gave 
the  name  eslufa  to  the  kiva  because  they  mis- 
took it  for  a  sweat  house,  losing  complete  sight 
of  its  sacred  character  and  the  part  it  had  long 
placed  in  the  past  (and  still  plays)  in  the 
religious  life  oi  the  Pueblos.  Four  hundred 
years  ago  the  kivas  of  the  Rio  Grande  country 
were  much  the  same  as  they  are  now.  They 
were  large  underground,  or  semi-underground, 
square  or  round  structures,  the  roofs  of  which 
were  supported  by  handsome  pillars.  About  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  for  some 
time  afterward,  the  young  unmarried  men  of 
marriageable  age  lived  tn  the  kiva,  and  with 
them  also  lived  widowers  or  men  who  had  re- 
pudiated their  wives.  Women  were  forbidden, 
under  dire  penalties,  to  sleep  in  the  Idvas, 
which  they  could  visit  only  to  briitg  to  their 
relatives  food  and  other  prime  necessities.  This 
restriction  upon  the  visit  of  women  is  still  in 
force  in  all  the  Pueblo  villages.  Women,  how- 
ever, are  permitted  to  visit  the  kivas  on  the 
occasion  of  certain  public  festivals  or  other 
ceremonies  of  a  religious  or  other  tribal  nature. 
There  are  also,  in  the  Pueblo  villages,  though 
much  more  rarely,  kivas  for  women.  These 
latter  may  not  be  visited  by  men  except  under 
certain  prescribed  conditions  similar  to  those 


alrea^  faidicaied.  These  Idvas  of  the  women 
are  also  the  dub  houses  of  secret  religioiii 
ceremonies  of  a  peculiarly  sacred  nature.  The 
Idvas  were  and  still  are  the  common  proper^  of 
the  village  and  never  bcloi^ed  to  one  individual 
or  set  of  individuals  notwithstanding  the  fact 
tliat  the^  are  the  home  of  secret  societies.  In 
some  villages  the  Idvas  are  rectaogtilar,  in 
others  square,  and  in  still  otitera,  areolar.  They 
were  otwinally  built  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
village;  but  Uiey  are  to-day  usually  hidden 
among  the  houses;  and  they  are  still  oartiaUy 
or  altogether  under  {p^und.  One  Pueblo  may 
have  from  one  to  a  dozen  kivas,  according  to 
its  population,  wealth  and  interests.  Even  those 
Idvas  that  have  the  walls  partly  above  the 
ground  have  few  or  no  openings  at  all  in  the 
walls,  and  where  the  openings  exist,  they  are 
invariably  very  small,  the  entrance  to  the  build- 
ings themselves  being  invariably  from  the  flat 
roof,  which  is  reached  by  means  of  a  ladder 
that  can  be  drawn  up.  A  second  ladder  con- 
nects the  inside  of  the  kiva  with  the  roof, 
through  a  tnup^door.  The  roof,  which  is  very 
strong  and  thick,  is  generally  made  of  well 
tramped  earth  or  adobe  bricks  overlying  beams 
or  rushes,  which  are  supported  by  the  pillars 
already  mentioned.  The  trap-door  which  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  also  serves  as 
a  hole  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  smoke  from 
the  lireplace  of  the  Idva  which  almost  invariably 
occupies  the  centre  of  die  ediBce,  and  consists 
of  a  shallow  fire  pit.  The  Idva  floor  is  usually 
covered  with  smooth  sandstone  slabs ;  and 
arotmd  three  sides  of  the  walls  nin  stone 
benches  supported  by  adobe  brick-work. 
Against  the  fourth  wall  is  a  low  ceremonial 
platform  and  a  ceremonial  altar.  Many  of 
the  Idvas  have  the  walls,  or  ^rts  (hereof  cov- 
ered with  hierofflyphic  paintings,  symboUc  in 
nature,  and  serving  to  remind  die  master  of 
■__  jj£  jjjg  main  incidents  in  the  cere- 
be    performed    on    certain    stated 


Bibliof^r^jhy.— Bandelier,  A  F.,  'Report 
of  Investigations  Among  the  Indians  of  the 
Southwestern  United  States'  (1880-92);  *The 
Delight  Makers';  Hewett,  E.  I.,  'Antiquities 
of  the  Jemei  Plateau'  (1908);  Hodge,  'Hand- 
book of  American  Indians*  (Washington  1907)  ; 
Nordenskiold,  'Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Mesa 
Verde>  (1893);  Stevenson.  M.  C.  'The  Sia' 
( 1 1  th  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnolt^,  1896);  'The  Zuni  Indians'  (23d 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnokwy, 
Washington  190^ ;  Tewkes.  f.  W..  ^Two  Sum- 
mers' Work  in  Pueblo  Rums'  (Washinptm 
1904) ;  Winship,  G.  P.,  'Coronado  Exveditioo* 
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KIVINJH,  fce-ven^  the  modem  name  of 
the  town  of  iGlwa,  tn  German  East  Africa, 
which  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
ancient  Arabian  town  of  the  same  name  on  an 
island  some  17  miles  farther  down  the  coast. 
See  KiLWA  Ktvinje. 

KIWI-KIWI,  ke'wl-ke'wl.     See  Apranrx. 

KIZIL-IRMAK.  kiill-Ir-mak'  (the  Turk- 
ish for  Red  River),  a  river  known  to  the  an- 
cients as  the  Halys,  the  principal  river  of  Ana 
Minor.  Rising  in  the  east  of  the  peninsula  it 
flows  in  a  circuitous  route  for  over  500  miles 
and  enters  the  Black  Sea  near  Sinope. 
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KJXSULP,  kri'rnU,  Halfdan.  NonrcRun 
mmial  compoaer:  b.  181S;  d.  Christiama,  186B; 
He  began  the  stiitly  of  theology;  but  hia  musi- 
ai  inclination  was  too  strong;  and  he  final^ 
gave  up  his  theological  studies  and  went  to 
L«jizig  to  study  music  He  displayed  a  strong 
lyncal  talent  and  a  facility  for  the  writing  of 
popular  songs  much  above  the  averase  of 
compositions  of  this  class.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly encouraged  to  do  his  best  in  thi»  field 
from  the  iact  that  his  songa  were  sung  in 
public  bv  some  of  the  greatest  sta^  favorites 
of  his  aay,  amon^  them  lenny  Lind,  Nilsson 
and  Sontag,  all  singers  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, who  made  the  compositions  of  Kjenilf 
almost  as  popular  and  well  known  as  them- 
selves. He  also  composed  much  excellent  piano 
(Duuc.  All  bis  work  shows  melodic  gifts  and 
power  of  thought  presentation  equalled  by  few 
of  tis  fellow-coUDtrymen,  His  great  po^ar- 
ity  and  his  real  musical  ^fis  enabled  hm  to 
exercise  a  ooteworthy  influence  upon  the 
natioinl  music  of  his  native  land  and  to  create 
a  school  of  his  own,  of  which  the  most  brilliant 
pupil  was  Gri^  who,  in  some  reelects,  sur- 
passed hb  master. 

KLAGEN7URT,  kla'gEn'foort,  caiHtal  of 
Clrintliia,  Austria.  It  practically  forms  a 
suburb  of  Wortber,  tbouea  it  is  not  within  the 
dty  corporation  of  the  tatter  place.  The  city 
has  the  usual  educational  and  other  buildings 
to  be  found  in  a  German  city  of  its  size,  and 


cathedral  built  in  die  16th  century  is  the 
on  which  the  dulces  of  Carinthia  sat  to  receive 
the  homage  of  their  vassals.  This  stone  has 
many  legends  attached  to  it;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  originally  connected  with  the  andent 
pre-Christian  religious  beliefs  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  The  stone  appears  to  have  a  his- 
tory similar  to  that  of  stones  in  the  history  of 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Among  the 
principal  industries  of  the  city  are  the  manu' 
tacture  of  leather,  tobacco^,  cloth,  machiuery, 
white  lead  and  shoes.  Agriculture  and  mining 
occupy  cotisiderable  of  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
tiy;  and  the  place  possesses  an  excellent  school 
of  aericulture  and  mining.  Pop.  35,000,  pnn- 
dpalfy  Germans. 

KIJUIATH.  kll-ffi3t,  a  name  applied  to 
several  tribes  of  American  Indians  formerfy 
living  along  the  Klamath  River  in  Or^on  and 
California,  but  now  settled  on  a  reservation  at 
Klamath  Lake.  Their  present  lands  were  given 
them  tnr  treaty  in  1864,  the  reservation  contain- 
ing 1,360  square  miles.  The  Klamaths  who 
now  number  about  70O  are  fairly  civiliied  and 
are  expert  stock- raisers, 

KLAMATH  LAKE,  Ore.,  >  small  lake  in 
Klamath  County,  at  the  base  of  the  Cascade 
Range.  It  is  44  miles  long  by  6  to  14  miles 
wide.  It  consists  of  two  considerable  bodies 
of  water  connected  by  a  narrow  strait  less  than 
two  miles  wide.  Klamath  River  is  the  outlet, 
and  issues  from  the  soutii  end,  or  Lower  Kla- 
math Lake,  and  Hows  thence  into  California, 

KLAUATH  FALLS,  Ore,  county,  dtv 
and  county-seat,  situated  on  Lake  Ewanna  and 
is  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  RaU- 


raad.  The  predpitoua  river  ttnl^  friiidl  passei 
through  it,  ftimuhes  a  vast  amount  ofnatoral 
motive  power,  the  fall  of  the  river  for  the 
mile  and  a  half  before  entering  the  town  be- 
ing on  an  average  of  S8  feet  per  onle.  These 
natural  fadlitles  have  been  made  use  of  by  the 
United  Slates  government  which  has  eslab- 
ItSbed,  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  Klamadi 
Falls,  a  vast  irrigation  project  for  the  rec- 
lamation  of  a  considerable  extent  of  territory. 
These  and  other  conditions  have  nude  the 
town  the  centre  of  very  active  ag^ricultuial 
interests  and  of  extensive  cattle  raising.  The 
indusiiial  activities  of  Klamath  Falls  are 
very  largely  centred  in  lumbering,  milling,  the 
bottling  of  mineral  waters  and  the  manufacture 
of  cereal  foods.  Not  far  from  Klamath  Falls 
is  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation  with  a 
population  of  (otne  1,200  Indians;  and  near  to 
It  are  also  the  extensive  lava  beds  which  were 
the  scene  of  the  Modoc  Intiiatt  War  (1873). 
Pop.  about  3,S0a 

KLAPKA,  Idftp'ke,  Gyoriy  (Grwge), 
Hmurarian  general:  b.  Temesvar,  7  April  1820; 
.d.  Bodapest.  17  May  1992.  He  entered  the 
Anstrian  artny  in  18ffi  and  rose  to  high  rank. 
In  1848,  at  the  befjinning  of  the  revolution  he 
joined  die  Httnganans  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  nearly  allthe  battles  with  the  Austrians; 
in  more  than  one  the  fortune  of  At  day 
was  decided  by  the  troops  under  his  command. 
His  most  noted  exploit  was  his  defense  of 
Komom,  which  he  continued  to  bold  (or  some 
weeks  after  all  the  rest  of  Hungary  had  suh- 
tnitted.  He  lived  in  exile  in  England,  France 
and  Italy,  ^nd  remained  at  Geneva  many  years, 
occupied  with  plans  for  the  liberation  of  his 
country.  He  assisted  in  the  plana  of  Sardinia 
to  form  a  Hungarian  legion.  He  took  an 
active  port  in  the  War  of  1866^  and  after  the 
amnesty  of  18G?  he  returned  home,  and  then 
became  a  member  lA  the  Him^arian  Diet  He 
pahlisbed  'llie  National  War  tn  Hungary  and 
Transylvania'  (1851),  one  ci  tfae  best  wMk> 
on  the  subject;  «Tbe  War  in  the  Esst>  (1855); 
'Memoirs'    (1869);    'Recollections'    (1887). 

KLAPROpi,  USp'rfit,  Martin  Hetnricfa. 
Gennan  chemist :  b.  Wemigerode,  1743 :  d. 
1817.  His  position  as  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  permitted  him  to  follow  up  his 
studies  on  the  analyses  of  minerals  which  he 
carried  to  a  perfection  and  exactness  never 
before  attempted  or  obtained  He  was  very 
liberal  minded  and  quite  willing  to  accept  at 
their  full  value  the  work  of  any  of  bis  con- 
tan  poraries  and  to  encourage  the  young 
aspirants  to  honor  and  place.  Thus  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  rccogsiie  and  publicly 
point  out  the  great  value  of  the  woric  per- 
formed  for  science  by  Lavoisier  in  his  r^ 
markable  discoveries.  His  chief  work  'Beit- 
rags  zur  chemischen  Kenntniss  der  Miner- 
alkorper*  appeared  in  six  volmncs  between 
1793  and  1815. 

KLATTAU,  fctt'tou.  or  KLATOVY.  a  city 
in  Bohemia.  Austria,  about  30  miles  south  oi 


and  cotton  cloth,  matches,  machinery  and 
chicory.  It  has  the  usual  buildings  of  an 
Austrian  dty  of  its  siie  and,  in  addition,  a 
fine  old  church  dating  ba<l:  to  the  13th  ceinury. 
Pop.  17,00a 
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KLAU5ENBUKO,  Mou'^iiv-boork,  or  KO. 
LOZSVAS,  a  county  and  capital  lown  of  the 
same  name  in  Hungary.  The  town  was  at 
one  time  the  caprtal  of  Transylvania,  it  con^ 
ststs  of  the  old  town  and  sevenil  growinK 
siiburbs,  and  possesses  a  faiitorical  cathediaJ, 
daiinc  back  to  the  ISth  century,  a  reform 
churdi  of  the  same  century  and  a  ditadd 
erected  by  General  Stelnvitte  in  1715,  as  a 
protecttng  fortress  for  the  town.  The  dty  is 
well  provided  with  educational  institutions,  (be 
mtnt  noteworthy  of  which  is  the  Francis  Joseph 
University  fonnded  in  1872.  The  attendance 
has  increased  from  year  to  year ;  and  tlie 
facilities  of  the  institution  have  improved  with 
the  increase  in  attendance.  It  now  has  com- 
plete university  faculties  and  over  3,000 
students  in  normal  times;  and  a  library  of  over 
100,000     books.      The     dty     also     possesMi 


a  very  extensive  farm  impletncnts  factory. 
lUausenbur^  has  had,  lilce  most  of  the  older 
Hun^rian  towns,  an  eventful  career.  Founded 
by  German  colonists,  proba:biy  on  the  site  of , 
an  older  town,  in  It/S,  it  became  a  free  royal 
town  in  1405 ;  and  it  was  more  or  less  miicej 
up  in  the  numerous  political  and  other  dis- 
turbances of  the ,  centuries.  Finally  in  1848 
the  revolutionists  under  Bern  captured  it;  and 
it  was  the  scene  of  revolutionary  demoBstra- 
lions  in  1918,  following  the  surrender  of 
Austria  to  the  French,  English,  American  and 
ItaJian  allies.  Klausenburg  has  grown  from 
34,800  in  1890  to  almost  double  that  popula- 
tion in  1918.  Notwithstanding  tliis  rapid 
frowth  of  population  the  people  are  notably 
omogeneous,  most  of  them  being  Magyars, 
and  of  the  Protestant  faith. . 

KLAW,  Hare,  American  theatrical  man- 
ager:  b.  Paducah,  Ky.,  1858.  He  graduated  in 
law,  but  turned  to  theatre  managemcnl  and  l>e> 
bvne  a  member  of  various  theatrical  «oMbina> 
lions  ihe  most  successful  and  best  known  of 
which  is  Klaw  and  Erianger.  During  the 
European  War  (1914-18)  he  was  very  active  in 
charge  of  the  entertainment  sernce  of  the  war 
department.  Commission  on  Training  Canv 
Activities,  United  States  army.    As  a .  theatre 


KLBBBR,  Hlft'bar,  Jean  Baptists,  Ft«nch 

gmeral:  b.  Strassburg,  9  March  17S3:  d  Cairo, 
WPt.  14  June  1800.  He  first  studied  archi- 
tecture in  Paris,  then '  entered  the  military 
sdwol  at  Munich;  and'  having  joined  the 
Revolulionary  army  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  and  sent  to  La  Vendie.  He  afterward 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of 
Jourdan,  directed  both  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  at  Diisseldorf  and  the  subsequent  re- 
treat; deifeated  the  Prince  of  Wurttcmberg, 
took  Maestricfat  and  Frankfort,  and  subse- 
quently Prince  Charles.  Under  the  Directory 
he  haa  conmiand  of  the  French  annies.  Bona- 
parte entrusted  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Egypt  to  Klqber.  who,  deeming  resistance  user 
less,  concluded  tne  convention  of  El  Arish  with 
the  British,  by  which  the  French  were  to  be 
conveyed  home  with  arms  and  baggage.  This 
being  disc*wned  by  the  Briti^  ^vernmenl, 
Kl^ber  determined  upon  the  reSubiUgaition  ol 
the  country,  in  which  he  was  succeiifatly.enr 


gaged  when  '  he  ms  iss^s^iated.  A'  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  him  at  Strassburg. 
Consult  Eniouf,  <Le  gfci^iat  Kl^ber'  (Paris 
1867). 

KLEIN,  Charles,  Anglo-American  drama- 
tist: b.  London,  England,  1867;  d,  1915.  Edu- 
cated at  North  London  College,  he  emigrated 
to  New  York  City  shortly  after  graduation 
and'  there  he  became  play  censor  for  the 
Charles  Frohman  Company,  a  position  that  gave 
him  immediate  and  helpful  contact  -with  the 
theatre.  His  constant  exercise  of  judgment 
bn  plays  presented  to  Prohttlan  gave  Klein  a 
deep  sense  of  the  prime  requisites  of  a  good 
play.  He  frequently  helped  to  fix  up  and  to 
recast  the  plays  presented ;  and  from  ttiis  it 
was  only  a  step  to  the  prodbction  of  plays  on 
his  own  account.  His  dramatic  works  show 
considerable  power  and  no  ladr  of  original 
sttuations  and  some  of  them  have  been  notable 
ntctxsset,  among  the  latter  being  'The  Auc- 
tiotieer* ;  'The  Mtisic  Master,'  and  'The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse.'  Among  bis  other  dramas 
are  'A  Mile  a  Minnte' ;  'By  Proxy);  *The 
District  AttDniw>;  'Two  Little  Vagrants' ; 
'Heartsease':  'Tlie  Hon.  John  Grigsby';  'Mr. 
Pickwick';  'The  Daughters  of  Men';  'The 
Stop  Sister' ;  'The  Third  DeCTee' ;  'The  Next 
of  Kin';  "The  Gamblers';  'Maisie  Pepper*; 
<Tht  Outsiders' ;  'The  Ne'er  Do  Well' ;  'The 
Money-  makers.  > 

KLEIN,  kiln,  Felix,  German  madiemati- 
ciau:  b.  Diisseldorf,  25  April  18*9.  He  vras 
educated  at  Bonn,  became  Pliicker's  assistant 
in  the  physical  institute  in  1866,  was  appointed 
lecturer  at  Gottingen  in  1871,  professor  at 
Erlangen  in  1872.  and  held  chairs  from  1875  in 
the  Technical  High  School  of  Munich,  from 
1880  at  Leipzig,  and  from  1886  at  Gottingen. 
In  1893  he  represented  Gottingen  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  He  exer- 
cised large  influence  on  American  mathematics, 
having  taught  many  instructors  in  institutions 
in  this  country.  In  1875  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Malkematischeit  Annaten,  and 
in  1898of  the  'Encyclopadiedermathematischen 
Wissenschaften.'  In  1897  he  collaborated 
with  Fricke  in  the  puUication  of  'Vorlesungco 
ijber  die  Thcorie  der  antomorphec  Fonktionen.' 
lie  was  chosen  president  of  the  International 
Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
in  1908.  Among  his  more  important  works 
are  'Uetier  Riemanns  Theorie  der  algebrais- 
chen  Funktionen'  (1882):  'Vorlesungen  iiber 
das  Ikosaeder  und  oie  Aufidsung  der  Gleichim- 
^n  vom  fiinften  Grad>  (1834);  'Einleitung 
m  die  hohere  Geomelrje'  (1893);  'Evaoscon 
Colloquium'  (1893);  'Ueber  die  hypergeom- 
etristie  Funktion'  (1894);  'Ueber  lineare 
DifferentiatgleichunKen  der  2.  Ordnung' 
(1894);  'Theorie  des  Kreise!s>  (2  vols.,  1897- 
98)  ;  'Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Theorie  der 
elliptischen  Modul funktionen'  (I89&-1912)  ; 
'Mathematical  Theory  of  the  Top'  (New 
York  1897) ;  'Vorttage  iiber  att^ewahlte 
Fragen  der  Elementargcometrie'  (1895;  Eng. 
trans,  by  Beman  and  Smith,  'Famous  Problems 
of  Elementary  Geometry,'  Boston  1897).  He 
also  edited  the  works  of  Mobius  (1887). 

KLEIN,  Pflix,  French  clergyman  and 
writer:  b.  Cbateau-Chipoe,  department  of 
Nievre.  12  July  1862.  Educated  at  the  senunaries 
of  Meaiix  and  Saiat  Sulpice,  die  Insiitvl  Cathol- 
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iquede Paris  nol'tlM  Sorbonne, he ' became  pro^ 
fcssor  ot  philosophy  at  the  &;ole  Saint  Etieime 
ai  Meaux  ia  1890,  and  in  1893.  was  appoidted 

professor  of  French  literature  at  the  Inslitut 
Catholique.  A  tolerant,  broad-minded  ecclcsias- 
tit  of  democratic  sentiments,  his  preface  to  a 
French  translation  of  a  life  of  Father  Hecker 
(q.v.)  in  1897  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of 
'Americanism,^  The  papal  interdiction  of 
that  heresy  in  1899  led  the  abbi  to  retract  and 
withdraw  the  book.  In  1904  he  visited  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  an  experience  that 
slil]  further  strengthened  his  keen  interest  in, 
and  admiration  for,  American  institutions  and 
ideals.  He  was  r^eived  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  Washington,  and  on  his  return  pub- 
lished a  record  of  hb  travels  entitled  'Au 
pays  de  la  vie  intense'  (*Ln  the  I-and  of  the 
Strenuous  Life,'  Chicago  1905)  and  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  1907  he  made  a  lecturing 
tour  in  America,  which  furnished  materials 
for  his  book.  'America  of  To-morrow'  (1910), 
During  the  European  War  the  Abbe  Klein  was 
attached  as  chaplain  to  the  American  War 
Hospital  in  Paris.  In  this  capacity  he  kept  a 
record  of  events  in  a  careful  diary,  published 
in  1915  as  'La  guerre  vue  d'une  amoulance,' 
of  which  an  English  translation  appeared  in 
the  same  year,  'Diary  of  a  French  Army 
Chaplain,'  It  is  a  simple,  profoundly  moving 
account  of  what  war  means  to  the  wounded 
eombalants.  In  October  1916  he  published  a 
volume  of  reflections,  'Les  douleurs  qui 
esperent,'  translated  by  G.  Bailey  under  the 
title  of  'Hope  in  Suffering.'  Made  up  of 
short  studies  of  types  of  French  character,  the 
book  reveals  finest  aspects  of  French  faith 
and  patriotism.  His  other  writings  are  'An 
American  Student  in  France,'  a  peculiar  work 
of  semi-fiction  with  its  original  title  of  'The 
Discovery  of  the  Old  World  by  a  Student  from 
Chicago,'    drawing   comparisons    between    the 
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Tendencies  in  Religion  and  in  Literature' ; 
'Higher  Education  of  Women';  an  edition  of 
Montaigiie  and  of  Corneille ; .  ' Autour  du 
dilTcltantisme* ;  'Le  fait  religieux,'  and  trans- 
lations from  Archbishops  Ireland  and  Spalding. 

KLEINITB,  a  mtneral  cdnsitting  of  mei^ 
cury  ammonium  chloride,  of  unoertain  formula. 
A  source  of  mercury  in  the  Terlingtia  district, 
Brewster  County,  Tex.,,  with  other  rare  mer- 
cury minerals,  montroy<)ite,  eglestontte  and 
terntunjaite. 

KLBIST,  klist,  Bwald  Christian  von,  Ger^ 
man  lyric  poet ;  b.  at  Zeblin,  an  estate  near 
Koslin,  7  March  1715-  d.  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  24  Aug,  1759.  He  studied  law,  philos- 
ophjr  and  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Konigsberg  (1731),  and  entered  the  miritary 
service  of  Denmark  in  173^  (»f  Prussia  in  1740. 
Being  assigned  to  the  garrison  at  Potsdam,  he 
had  occasion  to  meet  Gleim,  Ramler'  and 
Nicolai,  literary  U^le,  and  to  conceive  an  un- 
reqtuted  affection  for  Wilholmine  von  der 
GoltE.  He  was  an  actirc  military  campaigner, 
and  his  death  was  doe  to  wounds  received  at 
the  battle  of  Knnersdorf.  His  cariy  lyrics 
were  of  anachreontic  type,  but  be  gradually 
drifted  under  the  influence  of  Klopstock  (q.v.), 
later,  tiowever,  developing  those  original  lyric 
qualities    that   arc   his    principal    d^rsi.    His 


most  famotR.  work  is  -flie  Iragnwnt  ^Der 
Prfihling'  (Beriin  1749);  his  <(^dichte>  ap- 
peared 1756;  ^Ncue  Odicht'  (1758),  A 
critical  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  August 
SaucT, '  appeared  at  Berlin  in  three  volumes 
(1882-S3), 

KLBIST,  Hdnrich  Bemt  Wlhcdm  vod, 
hln'riH  bemt  vIlTiilm  f6n  kfist,  Germati 
dramatist:  b.  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  18  Oct. 
1777;  d,  Wannansee,  near  Potsdam,  21  Nor, 
1811.  He  entered  the  army  in  1793,  hot  left  it 
in  1799  to  study  at  Frankfort  and  Beriin,  and 
later  engaged  in  journalism  in  Dresden  and 
Berlin.  His  first  drama,  'IKe  FaniHe  Sdirof- 
fenstcin,'  was  published  in  1803,  and  was  foK 
lowed  1^  'Am^itryon'  (IStff);  'Penttiisilea,> 
a  tragedy  (1808);  <Das  Kitchen  von  Hei>- 
bronn'  (q.v.)  (1810),  a  popular  poetic  drama.; 
'Der  zerSrochene  Knig*  (The  Broken  Ji^) 
(1811).  A  volume  of  'Tales'  appeand 
(1810-11),  and  posthumously,  'The  Battle  of 
Hermann,'  and  'Der  Priaz  Von  Hamburg.* 
He  exhibits  some  of  the  worst  faults  of  die 
Romantic  school,  to  which  he  belongs,  but 
nevertheless  his  best  ptays,  sudi  as  'The 
Prince  of  Hombur^*  and 'The  Broken  Pitcher' 
possess  sufficient  vigor  and  fidelity  to  life  to 
make  them  popular  even  at  the  present  day. 
The  best  of  his  tales  is  'Uichxel  Kohlhaas,'  a 
story  of  Brandenburg  in  the  Uiddle  Ages. 
He  failed  to  gain  recognition  and  shot  himself, 
after  first  shooting  a  woman  whom  be  loved, 
and  who  like  him  was  weary  of  life.  His 
works  did  not  receive  notice  till  after  his 
death,  when  they  were  made  known  by  Tieck. 
An  incomplete  edition  of  his  works  appeared 
at  Berlin  (3  toU.,  1826).  The  best  modern 
edition  is  Uiat  by  Schmidt,  Minde-Pouet  and 
Steig  (5  vols.,  1»4).  His  letters  were  edited 
by  Bulow  (Beriin  1848),  Koberstein  (ib,  IB60) 
and  Biedermann  (Breslau  1688).  Consult 
Becker,  K.  H.,  'KJeist  and  HebbeP  (1904): 
Brahm  'Heinrich  von  Kleist'  {new  ed,  Ber- 
lin 1913):  Hart,  Julius.  'Das  KIeist-Buch> 
(1912);  Herrog,  'Heinrich  von  Kleist'  (1911)  ; 
Roetccker,  'Heinrich  von  fOeist'  (1907); 
Wildbrandt,  'Heinrich  von  Kleist'  '  fN<irii- 
lingen  1863),  and  LI<^d  and  Newman,  'Prus- 
sia's Representative  Men'   ^London  1875). 

KLENCK  (klenk)  -CHBZY,  Wilhelmine 
Christine  von,  German  poet  and  novelist:  b. 
Beriin,  26  Jan.  1783 ;  d,  Geneva.  Switzerland,  28 
Feb.  1856.  She  was  married  to  Antoine  Leonard 
de  ChSiy  (q,v.)  in  1801.  She  acquired  con- 
siderable celebrity  by  her  'Poems'  (1812); 
'Heart  Notes  During  a  Pilgrimage'  (1833) ; 
and  'Emma's  Ofdcal'  and  oQier  novels,  but  is 
perhaps  best  known  as  the  writer  of  the  li- 
bretto of  Weber's  opera  of  'Euryanlhe.' 

KLENGEL,  klEng'el,  AugiMt  Alexander, 
German  composer:  b,  Dresden,  1784;  d,  1852. 
After  studying  art  in  his  native  city  under 
several  notable  <teachert,  he  went  with 
Oementi,  one  of  his  teachers,  to  Saint 
Petersburg  and  other  parts  of  Russia  after 
having  first  traveled  with  him  through  Get- 
many.  He  liked  Russia  so  well  that  he  re- 
mained in  Saint  Petersburg  six  years  (180S.- 
11).  Heactiirired  tjuite  a  reputation  in  Russia 
as  a  musician ;  but  a  desire  to  further  his  musi- 
cal studies  took  htm  to-  Paris  where  he  spent 
two  years ;  after  which  he  visited  England  and 
Italy,  improving  bis  execution  and  his  Itnowl- 
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edfc  at  his  art.  On  his  tetam  to  lus  natlrc 
city  in  1816  he  became  organist  in  the  chief 
JRoman  Catholic  church  there.  Jiia  muaic  in 
the  church  soon  became  a  feature  of  the  miui- 
■callife.D£  the  city;  and  mapy  people  not  of  the 
Catholic  faith  went  to  li^en  to  his  playing.  He 
w^  as  acoomplisheda  piajiisC  as  organist;  but 
his  abilily  as  a  composer  to-day  outshines  his 
work  as  a  perfonner  oa  tbase  instrum^ntK. 
""      """"     "    1  salon  music  and  numerous  aot- 


KLEPHTS,  klefts  (Greek,  'thieves"), 
Greek  b&n^ts  who,  after  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Turks  in  the  I5th  century,  kept 
tkenadves  free  in  the  mountains  of  northera 
Greece  and  Uacedonia,  and  carried  on  a  per- 
petual war  against  Torkith  rule,  considering 
everything  belonging  to  a.Turir  a  lawful  priie, 
;Ehini]ff  lite  w^  of  independmce  these  Ktephts 
junushcd  the  Gredcs  with  some  of  their  best 
soldiers  atid  leaders.  Whole  tribes,  as  the  'Si> 
liotes  and  (3iifflariot9  in  Epirus,  and  lhe  Spho- 
kiots  in  Crete,  are  to  be  numbered  among 
them.  Thcj^  developed  a  considerable  liters* 
tore  of  th«r  own,  especially  in  the  form  ii 
ballads,  usually  composed  in  the  vernacular. 
The  gradual  development  of  the  country  after 
its  iiiaependence  had  been  established  resulted 
in  the  ^sappearance  of  this  picturesque  claa*. 
See  Gbeecx. 

KLEPTOMANIA  (from  Greek  <:U'irrni-, 
steal,  and  /tavla,  madness),  a  mania  for 
Stealing,  a  propensity  often  regarded  as  being 
irresistible  and  involving  a  kind  of  moral  in- 
sanity. If  is  frequently  pleaded  in  law  courts 
as  an  excuse  for  theft,  although  the  act  consti- 
Itutes  a  legal  offense.  See  iNSAwrrv, 
'      KLESfiL.  Melchior.    See  Khlesl. 

iCLIKITAT,  a  shapatian  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  who  once  made  their  home 
in  Kljkitat  and  Kamania  Counties,  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  They  are  closely  related  lilt' 
'[rally  to  the  Yakima  who  were  their 
bors  on  ;he   east.     The  Klildlat  .seem   to 

i  never,   since  they  have   come  within   the 

knowledge  of  the  white  man,  been  very  numer- 
ous. Lewis  and  Clark,  wbo  visited  them  in 
1805,  placed  their  number  at  700.  This  mav 
not,  however,  have  included  all  those  speaking 
the  same  tongue.  Between  1820  and  1830  they 
crossed  the  Columbia  river  and  dispossessed  the 
cognate  tribes  then  occupying  the  Willameit 
Valley;  but  they  were  driven  back  over  the 
river  to  their  former  habitat.  ■  The  Klikitat  were 
among  the  greatest  traders  of  the  western 
United  Stales  and  Canada.  They  carried  on  an 
extensive  trade,  or  exchange  of  commodities 
between  the  coast  tribes  and  those  living  to  the 
east, '  north  and  south  of  them.  They  -were 
among  the  first  of  the  western  Indian  tribes  to 
cede  their  lands  to  the  United  States,  which 
they  did  by  the  Yakima  treaty  (9  June  I«55). 
In  the  more  than  60  years  which  have  passed 
rinoe  then,  they  have  become  so  mixed  with 
other  Lidiaii  stodcs  and  tribes  that  they  are 
DOW  undistiaguishable  as  a  separate  race, 
though  their  descendants  are  still,  for  the  most 
oart,  to  be  found  on  the  Vakiina  reservation. 
Washington.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
estimate  their  present  numerical  strength.  The 
Sword  Klikitat  means,  in  Chinookan,  "beyond  or 
on    the   other    side   of*    and   was   used    with 


KLINOSR,  kling'er,  Friedrich  HaximU- 
ian  von,  German  dramatist,  novelist  and  essay- 
ist:  b.  Frankforl-on-ihe-Main,  1752:  d.  1831. 
By  profession  he  was  a  soldier,  though  he 
early  showed  his  literafy  tendencies  when,  as 
a  student  at  Gicssen,  he  was  awarded  a  special 
priie  for  his  tragedy  'Die  Zwillinge'  which 
was  published  in  1773.  He  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable forT:e  of  character;  and  he  made 
rapid  advancement  in  his  mihtary  life  jiwt  as 
he  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  literature 
of  his  day.  In  1776,  the  year  following  his 
literary  debut,  he  published  a  drama  entitled 
'Sturm  und  Drang'  which'  was  destined  not 
only  to  profoundly  influence  the  Geitnan  liter- 
ary tendencies  of  his  day  but  to  give  its  name 
to  one  of  the  most  intensive  literary  move- 
ments in  German  literature.  Klinger,  after 
several  years'  military  service  in  Germany, 
went  to  Saint  Petersburg  and  there  entered 
the  Riissian  army  where  he  remained  most  of 
his  life,  though  in  more  or  less  close  coniacl 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Hterary  movement  in 
Germany.  He  rose,  through  gradual  and  suc- 
cessive promotions,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Russian  military  authorities.  In  the  army, 
too,  he  found  some  congenial  literary  spirits 
over  whom  he  exercised  considerable  influence. 
Klinger  was  one  of  the  first  novelists  in  Ger- 
many who  worked  toward  a  certain  definite 
purpose  ethical  in  its  tendencies;  and  this  in 
Itself  attracted  many  literary  men  to  his  stand- 
ard and  gained  many  readers  and  critics  for 
his  works.  Unfortunately  his  literary  taste 
falls  generally  below  his  inventiveness;  and  so 
his  works  are  constantly  offending  through 
the  crudeness  of  their  presentations  and  their 
lack  of  literary  discrimination  and  good  form. 
But  the  vehemence  with  which  he  presented 
his  opinions,  more  or  less  novel,  and  therefore 
attractive  in  his  day,  outbalanced  all  ilie  short- 
comings of  their  author;  gained  for  him  a 
very  extensive  following  and  gave  him  an  in- 
fluence over  literary  thought  and  form  of  ex- 
pression of  his  day  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  real  value  and  importance  of  his  litera^ 
work.'  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  offeniu 
good  taste  and  of  presentations  and  character- 
izations that  are  untrue  to  life,  there  is  also 
much  in  Klinger's  work  that  gave  inspiration 
to  the  miters  of  his  age  and  that  left  their 
impression  indelibly  imprinted  upon  the  literary 
movement  not  only  in  Germany  but  upon  that 
of  most  of  Europe;  for  he  was,  in  some 
acnses,  the  most  aggressive  of  the  leaders  of 
the  'Storm  and  Stress*  period  in  German  lit- 
erature. His  work  was  very  considerable  and 
most  of  his  writings  have  appeared  in  various 
edittoos.  Among  bis  works  most  worthy  of  at- 
tention for  their  own  intrinsic  merits  and  for 
the  infiuenoe  they  have  had  on  Germany  lit- 
erary thought  are,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  'Faustus  Leben,  ThateniuidHoUen- 
fahrt' ;  <Dcr  Weltmann  und  der  Dichter* ; 
'BetraChtungen  und  Gedanken  iilber  verschie- 
dene  Gegenstaode  der  Welt  und  der  Liltera- 
tur';  ana  Ins  dramas,  all  of  which  are  inter- 
esting as  reflecting  the  thou^t  and  the  litenty 
infiueaces  of  the  age  in  whtcb  he  was  actively 
Hi  wotk    A  complete  edidoo  of  lui  worb  was 
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pnblislMtil  U'StUttswt  in  18*1,  aad  a  seoond 
edition,  more  or  less  sdecMd  in  cluracter.  ap- 
icarMt  in  the  aankc  city  in  1878-80  (8  vols.). 
Consult  ErAnann,  'Klingers  dranutischc  Dich- 
tungen'  (1877);  Kurschaei,  'Deuticbe  Nation* 
allitteratur'  (Vol.  I,  which  contains  ^Stiintaer 
und  Drioger,'  Stuttgart  1683) ;  Prosch, 
'Klingers  philoBophische  Romannc'  (Vienilft 
18S3) ;  Schmidt,  'Lenz  und  Klinger'  (Berlin 
187S).    To  these  might  be  added  a  «tudy  of 


ricfai  von   KlddeR,>   an  antobiograpby    (Lcip- 
ng  lti74). 

KLOBT,  a  volcano  on  the  island  of  Java, 
Although  among  the  smaller  of  the  numerous 
volcanoes   there,  it  came  prominently  into  no- 


KLINGKR,  kllng'er,  Max,  German  painter, 
etcher  and  sculptor;!).  Leipilg,  18  Feb.  1857.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Gussow  at  Karlsruhe  and  later  at 
Berlin;  sttidied  also  at  the  Berlin  Academy: 
was  active  at  Rome  in  188S-92;  and  from  1893 
in  Leipzig.  Of  unusnal  versatility  he  wag  at 
first  cbiefly  an  etcher  (1879-86),  perhaps  the 
best  of  his  work  in  this  hne  being  the  'Brahmi- 
Phantasien'  (18M),  deriving  their  subjects 
from  various  works  of  that  composer.  Then 
he  directed  his  attention  to  painting  in  oils, 
and  executed  heroic  canvases  of  'The  Cnid- 
fiiion>  (1890),  now  in  the  Hanover  Museum, 
and  'C3irist  on  Olympn*'  (1897)  at  Vienna. 
In  1694  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  pol;^- 
chromalic  sculpture  and  one  of  the  ben  of  Ml 
plastic  works  is  his  statue  of  Beethoven 
( 1902,  Ldpzig  Unseam) ,  in  which  onyx, 
>  bronze  and  dinerently  colored  marbles  are  com- 
bined. Later  works  include  'The  Drama* 
(1904),  a  colossal  marble  group  in  the  Alber- 
tinum,  Dresden^  *The  Athlete,'  a  colossal 
bronze  at  Leipiig,  and  the  striking  bust  of 
Nieusche  at  Weimar,  Klinger  was  the  re- 
dfuent  of  numerous  awards,  academic  and 
knigchtly  honors  in  recognition  of  his  art.  He 
published  'Malerei  und  Zeichnung'  (3d  ed., 
1899). 

KLIPSPRINGSR,  a  small,  robust  ante- 
lope iOrtoira^vs  sailator),  about  equal  in  sice 
to  the  chamois,  and  resemblii^  it  in  habits, 
found  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  South 
Africa.  It  is  yellowish-gray,  and  the  hair  is 
long  and  makes  a  rough  fnr.  The  flesh  of  the 
klipspringer  is  particularly  esteemed;  the  hair 
is  also  valued  for  stuffing  saddles;  and  it  has 
therefore  become  rare  in  localities  where  it  was 
once  common.  The  pinnacles  and  precipices  iu 
which  it  delights  make  hunting  it  wirti  do^s 
impossible,  but  to  get  within  rine  shot  of  it  is 
not  difficult.  Many  interesting  habits  are  given 
by  writers  on  South  African  zoology  ana  nat- 
ural history. 

KLODEN,  kl^r'dEn,  Kul  Priedrich  von, 
German  educator  and  geographer ;  b.  Berlin, 
1786;  d.  1S56,  He  received  his  education  while 
apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith ;  became  Potsdam 
normal  school  director  In  1S17.  and  director, 
seven  years  later,  in  a  Berlin  commCTcial 
school.  His  chief  gei«raphical  works  are 
•Landeslcunde  von  Palaslina*  (1816)  ;  'Grund- 
linien  zu  einer  neuen  Theorie  der  Erdgestal- 
tung'  (1824).  Pomineni  among  his  historical 
woncs  are  'Ueber  die  Enstchung,  das  Altec 
und  die  friiheste  geschichte  der  Stidte  Berlin 
und  Koln'  (1839)  ;  'Lebens  und  Regiei;unas 
geschichte  Friedrich  Wilhelms  III'  (1840); 
*Mc  Quitzows  und  ihre  Zeit'  (3d  ed.,  1889). 
Consult   'Jugend  Errin-nerungen   Karl   Fricd- 


beiow  the  mouth  of  Sixty  Mile  Cireek.    

cent  years  the  term  Klondike  is  applied  to  the 
region  surrounding  the  river  and  its  tributaries, 
which  lies  between  Alaska  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions. As  early  as  1862  gold  was  discovered 
in  Alaska,  but  no  special  notice  was  taken  of 
it;  13  years  later  gold  was  found  at  the  head 
of  the  Stikine  River.  In  1879,  Juneau,  a 
Frenchman,  discovered  gold  in  a  creek  which 
they  named  Gold  Creek,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
this  creek  founded  a  town  first  called  Harris- 
burg  and  later  Juneau.  In  1884  a  rich  find  was 
rejrarted  on  Stewart  River,  in  the  Yukon  dis- 
trict, two  years  afterward  gold  was  fscovered 
on  Forty-mile  River  close  to  the  international 
boundary. 

It  was  not  tin  1697  that  the  wonderful  riches 
of  the  Klondike  region  were  made  known 
through  George  Carmack,  who  went  from  Illi- 
nois to  Alaska  in  1890  and  there  married  an 
Indian  squaw.  On  16  Aug.  1896  he  discovered 
coarse  gold  on  Rabbit  Creek,  afterward  called 
Bonanza  Creek;  (he  discovery  got  wind,  and 
immediately  all  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
made  a  rush,  for  Bonanza  Creek,  whirfi  was 
staked  from  source  to  mouth.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  following  summer  that  the  outside 
world  knew  of  the  discovery,  when  a  steamer 
reached  Seattle  with  a  load  of  gold  from  the 
Klondike.  In  the  following  year  there  was  a 
great  ru^  over  the  Chilkoot  and  White  Passes 
and  down  the  Yukon  River  to  the  district,  no 
fewer  than  28,000  persons  entering  the  Terri- 
tory. Dawson  City,  the  first  hut  in  which  was 
built  in  September  1896,  was  founded,  and  in 
six  -months  it  had  SOO  houses,  In  1901  had  a 
population  of  9,142,  which  had  declined  in  1911 
to  3,103.  Towns  were  also  built  at  Granville 
and  Grand  Forks,  and  at  White  Horse  at  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  White  Horse  Railway. 

The  Klondike  is  not  far  from  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  far  seven  months  of  the  year  In- 
tense cold  prevails,  varied  by  furious  snow 
storms  which  begin  in  September  and  occur  at 
intervals  till  May.  The  mean  temperature  at 
Dawson  City  is  minus  24°  in  January  and  60°  in 
July.  By  20  October  ice  is  formed  over  all  the 
rivers,  and  the  gravel  deposits,  from  which  the 
gold  is  mined,  remain  frozen  winter  and  sum- 
mer alike,  ana  are  covered  by  layers,  from  two 
ieet  to  as  much  as  100  in  depth  of  vegetable 
mold  or  'mud^'^  also  frozen  into  a  solid 
mass.  The  conditions  of  gold  mining  in  this 
region  are  therefore  unique.  The  gravel  must 
be  thawed  before  it  can  be  raised ;  and  in  the 
earlv  days  of  mining  in  the  Klondike,  two 
methods,  'ground-stuLcing  and  shove lling-in,* 
and  'drifting,"  were  employed,  the  cost  of  min- 
ing running  at  from  $10  to  $25  a  cubic 
yard.  Steam-thawing  was  later  introduced  by 
McGillivray,   ;     "  "  ■  •  ^ 
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in  some  idines  p^someters  are  nseit  to  tliaw  the 
pay-dirt  in  the  drifts;  the  mechanical  move- 
ment  of   pay-dirt   is   accomplished   by 

■" '"T  cable  trar     --"-■  ■■--   "" 


separating  plant  has  been  installed.  Many  rich 
claims  have  been  worked;  one.  the  Eldorado 
paystreak,  four  miles  in  length,  yielded  gold 
of  the  value  of  $25,000,000.  or  $1,200  a  running 
foot  for  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  total 
value  of  production  in  1887  was  $70,000,  the 
faishest  yield  (1900)  being  valued  at  $22,000,000. 
There  has  since  been  a  decline  in  value,  that 
for  1915  showing  $4,758,098.  From  1885  to 
1915  (inclusive)  iSe  total  production  was  valued 
at  $1K,233.984.    See  Alaska. 

KLONOWICZ,  klo'no'vlch,  Sebastian. 
Pabtan,  Polish  satirical  poet:  b.  Sulmienyc^ 
J5SI ;  d.  Lublin,  1608.  Studied  at  Cracow  Uni- 
versity, acquired  the  Latin  name  Acemus  and 
established  himself  at  Lublin,  where  he  became 
burgomaster  and  president  of  the  civil  tribunal 
of  the  Jewish  community.  Of  modest  and  vir- 
tuous character,  his  wife  was  a  dissipated, 
vicious  woman  who  brought  him  to  poverty, 
obliging  him  in  age  to  take  refuge  in  the  city 
.retreat  as  an  object  of  Catholic  charily.  He 
wrote  'Victoria  dcorum,'  a  poem  concerning 
the  ilb  of  the  poor  at  the  hands  of  the  rich: 
'Roxolania'  (1584)  joem  descriptive  of  Red 
Russia  <Galida}  ;  'FIis,  or  the  boatman  navi- 
gating on  the  Vistula  from  Cracow  to  Danzig' 
(1600);  'Worek  Judaszow,;  or  Judas  purse, 
oecrymg  the  wicked  acquisitions  of  the  rich 
(1600)  :  'Memorial  of  the  Dukes  and  Kings  of 
Poland'  f!600,  1620  and  1639).  The  Jesuits, 
against  wnom  Klonowicz  leveled  so  many  of 
his  satires  and  who  helped  him  when  in  mis- 
fortune, burned  all  his  works  they  could  ac- 
quire, and  some  have  become  very  rare, 

KLOPP,  kldp,  Omio,  German  historian: 
b.  Leer,  East  Friesland,  9  Oct.  1822;  d.  1903. 
He  studied  at  Bonn,  Berlin  and  Gottingen 
(1841-45),  and  taught  at  Osnabruck  Gymna- 
sium (1845-58).  He  shared  as  intimate  friend 
the  exile  of  King  George  V  of  Hanover 
(186^).  Becoming  Roman  Catholic  (1873)  his 
aversion  to  the  Prussians  increased  and  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  his  writings.  Later  he  went 
10  Austria.  He  wrote  'Die  Geschichle  Ost- 
£rieslands>  (1854-81).  'Konig  Friedrich  II 
von  Preussen  und  die  deutsche  Nation*  (1860; 
2d  ed.,  1867) ;  'Der  Konig  Friedrich  11  von 
Preussen  und  seine  Politik'  (1861);  'Tilly  ira 
Dreissigjahrigen  Kriege'  (1861)!  <Der  Fall 
des  Hauses  Stuart'  (14  vol3„  1875-83);  'Das 
Jahr  1683'  (1882) ;  'Koni^  («org  V  (1878) ; 
<Der  Dreissigjahrige  Kneg  bis  zum  Tode 
Gustav  Adolfs,  1632'  (1891-96).  He  also  ed- 
ited the  correspondence  of  Leopold  I  with 
Father  Marco  d'Aviano  """"' 


KLOPSTOCK,  klop'stSek.  Friedrich  Gott- 
lieb, German  poet:  b.  Quedlinburg,  Prussia, 
2  July  1724;  d.  Hamburg,  14  March  1803.  He 
Studied  at  the  school  in  his  native  town  and  at 
Schulpforta,  and  later  pursued  the  course  in 
theology  at  Jena  and  Leitrtig.  He  is  widely 
famous  as  the  author  of  the  sacred  epic,  *Der 
Messias,'  the  first  three  cantos  of  which  were 
published  in  1748.  They  are  in 'the  Miltonie 
style,  and  excited  general  attention.  In  conse- 
quence, Klopstock  was  invited  to  Copenhagen 


by  the  miiiister  'BemMoff,.  asd  <^Med  a  small  i 

pension.  In  1764  be  wrote  his  diama  'Her- 
manns Schlacht*  ^Battle  of  Annlnius),  and  I 
in  1771  left  Copenoa^en  for  Hamburg,  under 
the  character  of  Damsh  secretary  of  Iwation  j 
and  counsellor  of  the  margiaviate  of  Baden. 
In  Hamburg  he  finished  his  'Messias*  (1773).  i 
He  also  wrote  'Die  Gelehrtenrepublik'  (The  I 
Scholar's  Republic)  (1744),  his  chief  work  in 
prose-  '(kisiliche  Lieder'  (1758) ;  'Oden' 
(1771) ;  and  several  dramas,  in  addition  to  the 
one  already  named  His  reputation  did  not 
survive,  but  he  is  still  known  for  his  great 
service  to  German  literature  in  assisting  to  free 
it  from  foreign,  especially  French,  influence. 
His  collected  works  were  published  in  12  vol- 
umes at  Leiprig  1798-1817.  A  fine  edtdon  by 
Muncker  appeared  in  4  volumes,  1887.  (Sec 
Messiah,  The),  Consult  Lyon,  'Ueber  Klop- 
stocks  Verhakniss  lu  Goethe'  (1879)  ;  U4>Pen- 
berg,  'Briefe  von  und  an  Klopstock'  (1867); 
Habler,  'Milton  und  Kkipstock'   (1893). 

KL05S,  Idos.  Geor^  Vnax  Borkhord, 
(rennan  physician  and  bibliolJjile :  b.  Frankfort, 
31  July  1787:  d.  there,  10  Feb.  1854.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  doctor  and  studied  medicine  in 
Heidelberg  and  (jottingen,  but  soon  turned  to 
book  collecting,  and  gathered  a  fine  collection 
of  old  manuscripts,  purchasing  entire  libraries 
of  monasteries.  Obtaining  Masonic  degrees, 
he  started  collecting  books  referring  to  Free- 
masonry. In  1844  appeared,  at  Frankfort,  a 
bibliography  of  the  Masonic  works  in  his  collec- 
tion, another  in  1846.  His  work  'Die  Frei- 
manrerei  in  ihrer  wahreu  Bedeutimg  aus  den 
aiten  und  actiten  Urkunden*  reached  its  second 
edition  in  1854;  he  published  (1848)  'Gc- 
schichte  der  Freimaurerd  in  England.  Ireland 
und  Schottland,'  then  'Geschichte  der  Frd- 
maurerei  in  Frankreidi'  (1852-53).  His  mag- 
ffiicent  library  of  Masonic  -works  is  now  at 
The  Hague. 

KLOSTERHANN,  kKs'ter-n^n,  AagttBt 
Heinrich,  German  Lutheran  theologian :  b, 
Steinhude,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  16  May  1837.  He 
studied  at  Ertangen  University  and  Berlin 
(1855-58),  was  assistant  pastor  in  Buckeburg 
(1859-64),  and  was  repetent  and  private  teacher 
(docent)  at  Gottingen  ilBb'^-6i)  and  has  since 
been  ppofcasor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  at 
Kiel.  He  wrote  'Vindica  Lucaiwe'  (Gottingen 
1866);  'Das  Markus  evangelium  nach  seinem 
QueMenwerthe  fiir  die  evangdische  geschichte* 
(1867)  ;  'Untersuchongen  lur  alttestamentli- 
chen  Theologic'  (Gotha  1868)  ;  'Ueber  deutsche 
Art  bci  Martin  Luther'  (1884);  'Die  Biicher 
Samuelis  und  der  Konige  ausgelegt'  (Nord- 
lii^en  1887) ;  'Zuc  Theorie  der  hiblischen 
Weissagimg  und  zur  Charakteristik  des  He- 
braerbriefes'  (1889);  'Deuterojesaia,  he- 
braisch  und  deutsch'  (Munich  1893) ;  'Schul- 
wesen  sin  alten  IsraeP  (Leipzig  1906). 

KLOTZ,  klots.  Chrigtian  Adolf,  German 
critic  and  Latin  scholar:  b.  Bishopswerda,  13 
Nov.  1738;  d.  Halle,  31  Dec,  1771.  He  studied 
at  Leipzig  and  Jena ;  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  (Jottingen  1763;  and  professor  of 
oratory  at  Halle  1765,  He  proved  himself  ex- 
pert in  philology  through  his  Latin  poems  (col- 
lected in  'Opuscula  poetica,'  1766)  ;  "Der  Atts- 
gabe  des  Tyrtaoa,'  (1764)  ;  numerous  treatises 
such  as  'Opuscula  va 
'Opuscula  pnikjlogica  e 
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got  into  cootrove^  with  Uie  Alfftrnmun 
BibHotkek,  to  which  he  had  contributed,  and 
by  his  'UebcT  den  Niitzen  und  gebrauch  der 
■Iten  geschnittencn  Stetac'  (1766),  critidzing 
Lessing's  'Laokom.'  be  brau^t  forth  that 
poet's  responae  in  the  'Briefe  antiqiurischew 
Inhalts*  (1768-69).  His  disputes  were  Clriied 
on  in  Acta  Literaria  and  Deutichen  BibUothtk 
der  schoneu  Wisitiuchaften  (1767-72)  ;  'Gen- 
ius Saeculi*  (1760)  bad  a  sattritaJ  purpose,  as 
also  had  his  'Mores  Erudilorum*  and  'Opuscula 
Latina'  (1760).  Consult  Hansen.  'Uben  und 
darakter  Herrn  Klotz'  (Halle  1772)  ;  H^en, 
'Briefe  deulschen  gelehrten  an  KIotz>  (1773); 
Sandys,  'A  History  of  Qassical  Scholarship' 
(Cambridge  190^)8). 

KLOTZ,  I.oiiis  Laden,  French  statesman: 
b.  Paris,  11  Jan.  1868,  of  Alsatian  descent.  Edu- 
cated as  advocate,  he  founded  in  1888  the  Vie 
Franco-Russe.  in  1892  edited  the  VoHaire,  and 
in  1895  established  the  Francais  QuoHdien. 
After  two  unsuccessful  attemins,  he  was 
elected  in  1898  as  radical  socialist  to  the  French 
legislature,  being  prominent  since  tliat  date  in 
French  politics,  and  many  terms  Minister  of 
I^lnance,  which  position  he  now  holds.  In  1914 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  Klotz 
was  made  head  of  liie  Press  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  War.  In  1919  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  French  delegates  to  the  Peace  Con< 

KLOTZ,  klots,  or  CLOTZ,  Matthias, 
TjTolese  violin-mater:  b.  about  IMO;  d.  about 
ia96.  He  was  a  pnpil  of  Jakob  Stainer  at  Ab- 
son  near  Innsbruck,  there  established  himself, 
and  made  violins  much  in  Stainer's  manner, 
so  that  only  the  less  metallic  tone  of  ICIotz's  in- 
struments offers  a  distinguishing  feature.  His 
vioKns  range  in  date  from  1675  to  1696. 

KLOTZ,  Reinhold,  German  philologist:  b. 
Stollberc,  13  March  1807;  d.  Kleinscfiacher, 
near  Leipzig,  10  Aug.  1870.  He  studied  at 
Leipzig  and  became  assistant  professor  there 


I  Davarius'  "Liber  de  Gnerae  Lingua  partic- 
nlis'  (1835-42).  In  the  Latin  he  made  com- 
plete editions  of  Cicero  (1851-56);  Terence 
(1838-40);  Andria,  Nepos,  etc.  He  worked 
with  LuMcer  and  Hudemann  on  a  Latin  dic- 
tkmary  (1847-57).  Consult  Jahn,  'Jabrbuch* 
(1871). 

KLUBER,  klu'ber,  Johann  Ludwi^j  Ger- 
man law  professor,  author  and  state  official:  b. 
Tann,  near  Fulda,  10  Nov.  1762;  d.  Frankfort. 
16  Feb.  1837.  He  became  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Erlangcn  (1786),  privat-refer- 
endar,  state  and  cabinet  counsel,  ia  Karlsruhe 
(1804),  and  professor  of  law  at  Heidelberg 
(1807).  During  tlie  congress  at  Vienna 
f]8}4-15),  by  government  permission,  he  re- 
sided there  and  published  'Akteti  des  Wiener 
Kongresses  in  den  Jahren  1814  and  181S>  (8 
vols,) ;  an  enlarged  edition  was  published  1830 
under  the  title  of  'Quellensammlung  zu  dem 
oSentliccheti  Rechte  dfs  Deutschen  Bun  des.* 
Under  Ton  Hardenberg,  chancellor  of  state,  be 
became  piivy  councillor  in  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  (1817)  and,  under  its  auspices  he 
assisted    in    me    congress    at    Aix'ta-Cbapelle 


(1818),  and  in  politiial  nfcgotiationB  in  FtatJe- 
fort  and  Saint  Petersburg.  In  1822  he  pub- 
lished the  second  edition  of  his  *Offentllchen 
Rechlo  des  Deutschen  Bundes,'  which  brought 
bn  political  persecution,  his  resignation  and  rcp 
tirement  to  Frankfort,  where  he  died.  Other 
prominent  works  arc  'Staatsrecht  des  Rhein- 
bundes'  (1808) ;  'Die  Selbstindigkeit  do 
Richtframtes  una  die  Unabhangigkeic  seiner 
Urteile  in  Rcchtsprechen'  (1832)  ;  'Pragma- 
tische  Geschichte  der  nationalen  und  politischen 
Wiedergeburt   Griechenlandes'    (1835). 

KLUCK,  klbk.  Aloander  H.  R.  von,  Ger- 
man general:  b,  Miinster,  Westphalia,  20  May 
184&  He  entered  tbe  atmy  in  1663  and  served 
in  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1866  and  tbe 
Franco-German  War.  1S7&-71.  In  Ihe  latter  he 
was  twice  wOunded  at  M«ts  and  awarded  ths 
Iron  Cross  (second  class)  for  bravery.  At  tbt 
opening  of  the  Ennpean  War  he  coMmanded 
the  first  German  Army  (the  right  wing)  In 
the-  invasion  oi  Belgium  and  the  subseqiwnt 
(kivc  on  Paris.  Von  Kluck  had  long  been  rcr 
garded  as  one  of  the  best  mfaatry  leaders  in 
the  German  army.  Starting  from  Aix-ta- 
Chapelle,  he  marched  through  Vis^,  took  Brus- 
sels and  Louvain,  fought  the  battles  of  Mons 
and  le  Cateau,  and  fioally  came  almost  into 
toudi  with  the  outer  defenses  of  Farts.  In- 
■  '  on  to  aie 
rncd    in    a 

move  led  to  what  has  been  called  the  turning- 
point  of  the  war.  Unknown  to  von  Kludi^ 
Genera!  Joffre  had  placed  a  new  French  army 
under  Maimoury  at  the  left  of  the  British,  and 
anoAer  army  under  Foch  at  the  right,  adjoin- 
ing the  command  of  Franehet  d'Esperey,  which 
stood  immediately  on  the  British  right.  Maun- 
gury  attacked  von  Kluck  on  his  exposed  fiank 
and  caused  that  gap  in  the  (lerman  line  into 
which"  General  Foch  threw  all  his  strength, 
thereby  deciding  the  battle  of  the  Uarne  and 
forcing  the  Germans  to  retreat  beyond  the 
Aisne.  Most  military  writers  maintain  that  the 
strategy  of  von  Kluck  was  responsible  for  the 
breakdown  of  the  original  (jerman  plan  of 
campa^.  Toward  the  end  of  March  1915, 
white  inspecting  an  advanced  portion,  he  was 
struck  by  shrapnel,  which  caused  seven  wound&. 
Shortly  afterward  he  received  the  Order  Potir 
le  tAirite.  la  October  1916  the  MMUr 
Wockenblatt  annmuiced  that  Field- Marshal  von 
KJudc  had  been  placed  on  half-pay,  iu  accord- 
ance with  bis  request  to  be  allowed  to  retire. 
His  son.  Lieutenant  Egon  von  Kluck,  was  killed 
early  in  I91S.  See  Foch,  Genebal;  Wab, 
European;  BAmi  of  the  Mahne. 


July  1832;  d.  Munich,  19  May  1893.  He  stud- 
ied  at  Heidelberg  and  Gottingen ;  and  in  1850 
became  editor  at  Munich  of  a  critical  division 
of  von  SybeTs  'Historischen  Zeitschrift.* 
After  acting  as  teacher  (doceni)  in  Munich 
University  from  1860,  in  1865  he  was  made  full 

ErofesBor  and  was  professor  in  the  technicjJ 
igh  school  in  1869.  He  was  appointed  ■pro- 
fessor, of  history  in  Gottingen  University  in 
1883.    He  wrote   'Die  Geschirfito  des  Gottes^ 


Beyem-Munchen'  (1861)  ;  'LudwiE  der  S 
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'Liiise  KoniKin  von  Prcuasen'  (1876); 
*Blucher»  (1879).  He  published  'Ueber  L. 
von  Wcstenriedcra  Leben  und  Schriften' 
(1890).  His  <VoTtraEe  und  AufsaUe>  (1894) 
was  issued  as  a  posmumous  work  by  Heigd 
and  Wrede,  Munich. 


g?". 


.  studied  philology  and  (Germanics  in  Leip- 
zig, Sirassbure  ana  Freiburg;  became  teacher 
of  English  andGennan  philology  at  Strassburg 
(1860).  assistant  professor  at  Jena  in  1884,  fuH 
professor  in  1886,  and  in  1893  was  appoinled 
mofessor  of  German  language  and  literature  at 
Freiburg.  He  wrote  'Etymologisches  Worter- 
buch  der  deutschen  Sprache>  (1881,  7th  ed., 
1910)  1  'Stanimbildungslehre  der  altgerman- 
ischen  Dia1ekte>  (2d  ed.,  1899)  ;  <Von  Luthfir 
Us  Lessing,  sprachgeschichtliche  Aufsatie* 
<'4th  ed.,  1904);  *Angelsachsiges  Lesefauch* 
(3d  ed.,  1902);  'Deutsche  Studentensprache' 
(1895);  'English  Etymology*  (in  cotlabotation 
with  F.  L»tz,  1898)  ;  'Rothwelsch,  QueHen  und 
Wortsdiati  der  Gaunersprache'  (1901);  'Mil- 
telenglisches  Lesebuch'  (glossary  by  KSlbing, 
1904;  2d  ed„  1912).  For  Paul's  <Grundri9s  der 
altgermanis<jien  Philologie'  he  wrote  'Vorge- 
schichie  der  altgertnanischen  Dialekte'  (1897) 
and  'Geschichte  der  Englischcn  Sprache' 
(1899).  In  1900  he  founded  the  ZnUckrift 
fur  deutsche  Wortforschung. 

KNABL,  knaVL  JoKph,  Austrian  sculptor: 
b.  Flicss,  iVrol,  17  July  1819;  d.   Munich,  3 


Hutd^  in  1836  and  studied  wood-carvings  of 
Uk  Middle  Ages  under  J.  Otto  Enlres  and, 
bter,  SiddnKer,  when  he  worked  on  images 
of  saints.  Working  independently  from  184^ 
be  created  the  heroic  size  group  'Baptistn  of 
t^irisl'  for  the  Mergentbeim  Qiurch,  Wiirttem- 
berg  (1852) ;  several  Hatues  for  the  cathedral 
altar  at  Augsburg  (1854);  'Cihrisi  and  the 
Apostles,'  a  life-sized  group  for  the  high  altar 
at  Velden,  Lower  Bavaria  (1855).  His  group 
of  Saints  Ann  and  Mary  for  the  £i(&tatl 
Cathedral  was  awarded  a  prize  at  the  Munich 
Exposition  in  1858.  His  dief-d'cnivre  is  con- 
sidered la  be  a  'Coronation  of  Man>  for  the 
Munich  Frauenkirche  high  altar.    He  was  ap- 

Kinted  professor  of  sculpture  (1862)   io  the 
unich  Academy. 

KNACKFUSS,  knack'foos,  Hermann,  Ger- 
man artist  and  writer  on  art :  b.  Wissen,  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  11  Aug.  1848.  He  studied  in  the 
Diisseldorf  Academy  (1865-69);  went  through 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870-71)  ;  then  con- 
tinued apt  study  under  E.  Bendemann,  later 
under  E.  van  (lebhardt.  He  won  the  stale 
prize  (1874)  which  paid  for  his  studies  at 
Rome  (1875-78).  He  taught  anatomy  in  the 
Cassel  Academy  (1880)  .and  history  of  art 
(1890).  His  noted  works  are  'Battle  of  Miihl- 
dorf  (belonging  Eo  the  Kaiser)  ;  'Battle  of 
Turin,'  in  Berlin  Zeu^aus ;  mural  decorations 
in  the  Potsdam  Treppenhaus  of  the  officers' 
casino;  'Entry  of  the  Kaiser  and  Kaiserin  into 
Jerusalem*  (1902) ;  a  'Holy  Family*  altar 
picture  in  the  Fulda  Cathedral  (1893)  ;  mural 
decorations  in  the  Wcblau    (Silesia)   Gymna- 


author  of  tkc  foUowing  vorics, 
among  others:  'Deutsche  Kunstgucbichte* 
<IS88);  for  the  stsial  KmutiemuMogra^itn 
iie  has  contributed  articles  on  Raphael,  Rein- 
brandt  Rubens,  Micbetaagelo,  Durer,  Mu- 
rillo,  Holbein,  Titian,  Velazquei,  Frans  Hall, 
van  Dyck,  Menzel,  etc 

KNAPP,  knap,  Albert,  (jerman  clergyman 
and  poet:  b.  Alpirsba'ch,  25  July  1798;  d.  Stutt- 

firt,  18  June  1864.  He  studied  theology  at 
abmgen,  became  vicar  in  Feuerbach  (1820) 
and  filled  other  positions  till  he  made  a  repu- 
tation in  the  Hospitalkirche  at  Stuttgart  (1836). 
Was  archdeacon  in  the  Stiftskirche  (1839), 
later  to  become  Stadtpfarrer.  His  poetry  was 
of  a  religious  character  chiefly;  amonghis 
works  are  'Christliche  gedichten'  (1829); 
'Neucrn  gedichte'  (1834)  ;  the  cycles,  'Hohen- 
stauffcn*  (1839) ;  'Bilder  der  Vorwelt*  (1862)  ; 
and  in  hymnology,  'Evangelische  Liederschati 
flir  Kirche  und  Haus'  (1837).  He  wrote 
'Das  Ld>en  von  Ludwig^  Hofacker' ;  'Gesam- 
melten  prosaischen  Schnften'  (1870-75;  pub- 
lished posthumously).  Consult  Gerok,  K.,  'Al- 
bert Knapp*  (Stuttgart  1881);  Knapp,  A, 
'Kn»pp  als  Dichter  und  Schnftsteller*  (Tii- 
bingen  1913). 

KNAPP,  nin  Chailm,  American  idiik>t- 
ogist:  b.  New  Yotfa,  22  June  1868.  He  wu 
graduated  at  Columbia  University  (1887),  took 
the  degree  Ph.D.  (1890)  and  w«s  priw  fellow 
in  classics  (1887-90).  He  became  tutorial  fel- 
low in  X-atin  (1890-91)  and  was  appointed  in- 
structor  in  Latin  and  Greek  (1891-1902),  ad- 
junct-professor of  classical  philology  (1902-06), 
and  was  made  professor  in  1906.  He  beconte 
editor  of  die  CJolumbia  University  ClajsUal 
Weekly  if  1907.  He  wrote  <Stories  ft>»n  Auloa 
Gallius'  (189S);  'Selections  from  Viri  Romae* 
(1896),  in  collaboration  with  R.  Arrowsmith; 
'The  .fineid  of  VirpP  (1901,  books  I-VI,  se- 
lections VH-XII).  He  has  contributed  many 
articles  on  classical  subjects  to  periodicals  and 
encyclopedic  works. 

KNAPP,  George  Fricdridi,  (^rman  econ- 
omist and  educator:  b.  Giessen,  7  March  18^ 
He  studied  in  Munich,  Berlin  and  (jdttingen, 
and  is  1867  became  director  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Leipzig.  Two  years  later  he  wa» 
aK)ointed  assistant  professor  of  economks  and 
statistics  in  the  University  of  Leipzig  and  in 
1874  professor  of  political  economy  in  Strass- 
burg  University.  His  writings  dealing  chicly 
with  population  and  agricultural  topics  include 
'Ueber  die  Ennittelung  der  Sterblicbkeit* 
(1868) ;  'Die  Sterblichkeii  der  Sachsen* 
(1869) ;  'Theorie  des  Bewdlkerungswechsels* 
(1874);  'Die  Bauembefreiung  und  der  Ur- 
sprung  der  Landarbeiter  in  den  alteren  Teilcn 
Preussens*  { 1887) :  'Die  Landarbeiter  in 
Kneqhtsehaft  und  Freiheit'  (1891);  'Grund- 
herrschaft  und  Rittergut*  (1897).  In  1886  he 
founded  the  periodical  AbMmdtvngen  out  dtm 
tlaatsnisienschafUichen  SenUnar  mu  Struts' 
burg. 

KNAPP,  Hermann,  German-American  phy- 
sician: b.  Daubom,  17  March  1832;  d.  1911. 
He  studied  in  Munich,  Wurzburg,  Berlin,  Ldp- 
rig,  Zurich,  Vienna.  Paris,  London  and  Utrecht 
and  was  appointed  private  teacher  (docent)  at 
Heidelberg  (1860),  becoming  professor  of 
ophthalmology  at  the  otdversity  (186S).    Omb- 
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iofc  to  America  be  founded  <186P>  the  New 
York  Opliihalmic  and  Aural  Institute,  and  was 
made  professor  (1882)  of  the  New  York  UaU 
versity  Medical  College.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  opbthalmolosv  (1888)  at  the  Col- 
lege of  I^ysicjans  and  Surgeons,  ColumbU  Uni- 
versity, and  (1902)  emeritus  profesMr.  He  did 
valuable  service  in  optical  surgery  and  wrote 
many  valuable  treatises  oa  hb  3;)ecial  subjects, 
the  eye  and  ear.  Among  his  works  are 
'Die   Kriimmtuig   der   Honihaut    des   niensch- 


lichen     Auges'"    (HeidclbcrR      I860); 
intraokularen   gescnwiilste*    fCarlsruhe    loooj ; 
'Cocaine    and    its    Use*     (New    York    1885); 


'Investigations  on  Fermentation,  Pulrefa 
lion  and  Suppuration'  (ib.  1886) ;  'Cataract 
Extraction  without  Iridectomy'  (ib^  1887).  In 
collaboration  with  Moos,  he  published  Archives 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  from  1869,  in 
English  and  German. 

KNAPP,  Martin  Anxoatina,  American 
judge:  b.  Spafford,  N.  Y..  6  Nov.  1843.  Ha. 
was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Connec- 
ticut (1868),  received  the  degree  of  LUD.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  (18W),  being  ap- 
pointed corporation  counsel  (1877-S3)  in  Syra- 
cuse. In  1891  lie  was  appointed  interstate 
commerce  caimnissitHier  by  President  Harrison, 
reappointed  (1897)  by  President  Oeveland,  and 
again  reappomted  (1902)  by  President  Roose- 
velt, becoming  chairman  of  the  commission 
fram  1898.  Under  the  Erdman  Act  as  ex  of- 
ficio mediator,  be  assisted  in  the  work  of 
settlement  of  numerous  labor  disputes.  He  was 
appointed  by  President  Taft  additional  circuit 
judge  and  assigned  (or  five  years  to  the  United 
States  Commercial  Court  as  presiding  judge, 
entering  ofiice  31  Dec.  1910,  but  immediately  re- 
signing. He  was  appointed  a  mediator  for  two 
years  from  4  March  1911,  becoming  member 
of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  (Conciliation 
under  the  Newlands  Act  (1913).  by  appoint- 
ment of  President  Wilson.  On  tne  dissolution 
of  the  Commerce  Court  (_\3  Dec.  1913)  he  was 
assigned  W  the  chief  justice  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  4th  Judicial  Circuit  He  is 
member  of  tne  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  the  American  Economic 
Association,  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation, National  Geographical  Society,  etc. 

KHAPP,  Sunael  Lorenzo,  American  law- 
yer and  author:  b,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  19  June 
1774;  d,  Hoijdnion,  Mass.,  8  July  1S38.  He 
was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy  and  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  (1804).  He  studied 
law  under  C^iief  Justice  Theoiihilus  Parsons, 
at  Newburyport  and  quickly  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  eminent  counsellor  and  as  active 
member  in  the  State  legislature.  In  the  War 
of  1812  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  State 
militia  on  the  coast ;  became  editor  of  the 
Boston  Monthly  Magazine  and  established 
(1826)  the  National  Republican,  but  went  to 
New  York  after  two  years  to  practise  his 
profession.  He  was  given  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  Paris  College.  He  wrote  'The  Bache- 
lor and  other  Tales'  (1836)  :  'American  Biog- 
raphy' (1833)  ;  'Travels  in  North  America,  by 
AJi  Bey'  (1818) ;  'Life  of  Aaron  Burr'  (183S)  ; 
'Life  of  Andrew  Jackson'  (1835)  ;  'Memoirs 
of  General  Lafayette'   (1824). 

KNAPSACK,  a  bag  or  case  of  leather  or 
EtTMig   cloth,    used   by    soldiers,   tourists   and 


and  are  usually  strapped  to  the  back. 

JCNAnS,  knous,  Lndwig,  German  painter; 
b.  Wiesbaden,  5  (Jet.  1829.  From  1845  to 
1852  he  studied  art  at  Dusseldorf  under  Sohn 
and  Schadow,  but  soon  shook  himself  free 
from  their  influence  and  started  on  a  path 
of  his  own.  He  diose  scenes  from  country 
life  and  in  1650  painted  'The  Country  Dance' ; 
*The  Players,'  now  iu  the  gallery  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  a  replica  being  in  the  gallery  of  Ldp- 
M^.  His  early  pictures  in  this  style  were  re- 
ceived with  tavor^  although  characterized  by 
the  dark,  dull  coloring  of  the  Diisseldorf  school. 
In  1852  he  went  to  Paris,  and  resided  there 
for  eight  years,  which  were  fruitful  in  many 
well-known  pictures  of  his  eariy  style,  'The 
(Golden  Wedding'  (1858);  'The  Baptism' 
(1859);  and  'Starting  for  the  Dance.'  Re- 
tnminK  to  Dusseldorf  in  1866.  he  remaioed 
there  for  eight  years,  during  which  period  he 
produced  the  pictures  on  which  his  reputation 
as  a  genre  pamier  is  chiefly  founded.  Among 
these  arc  'The  Oild's  Party'  (1860),  in  the 
Berlin  National  Gallery;  'Funeral  in  a  Hes- 
sian Village'  (1871);  'The  (k)Ose-Girl'  (1872), 
These  works  are  distinguished  by  naturalness 
and  naivet^  by  delicate  humor,  mastery  of 
detail,  lifelilce  coloring  and  vivid  expression. 
After  his  appointment  to  the  direction  of  a 
studio  in  the  Art  Academy  at  Berlin  he  reached 
his  latest  manner,  which  was  formed  largely 
by  his  studv  of  the  Dutch  sdiool,  from  which 
he  acquired  his  final  skill  as  a  colorist.  His 
pictures,  howeyer,  no  longer  showed  the  na- 
ivett  the  directress  of  his  earlier  productions; 
which  were  replaced  by  ill  ought  fulness  and  a 
striving  after  die  didactic  or  admonitory.  The 
most  remarkable  paintings  of  this  period  are 
'The  Holy  Family'  (1876);  'Tavern  Scene  — 
Bad  Ways'  (1876) ;  'The  Refractory  Model' 
(1877),  etc.  He  has  also  painted  many  por- 
traits combining  the  picturesqueness  of  ^enre 
with  lifelike  expression.  Among  his  miscel- 
laneous works  are  his  designs  in  watteau  s^le 
for  room  decorations,  his  lead  pencil  sketches 
and  aquarelles.  Very  many  of  his  works  have 
been  reproduced  by  photography  or  engrwving. 
Consult  Pietsch  in  'Kiinstlermonographien' 
(Bielefeld  1896),  and  id.,  an  album  of  Knans' 
work,  published  by  the  Berlin  Photc^(TSphic 
Society. 

KNXBSL,  knJ'bei,  Karl  Ladwif,  German 
translator  and  poet ;  b.  Wallerslein  Castle, 
Franken  30  Nov.  1744;  d.  Jena,  23  Feb.  1834. 
He  studied  law  in  Halle,  was  officer  in  a 
Potsdam  regiment  (1765-73),  tutor  to  Prince 
Constantine  at  Weimar  from  1774,  During 
a  trip  to  Paris  with  his  princely  [>upil  and  the 
Crovk^-Prince  Karl  August,  he  visited  the  poet 
C^elhe  at  Franklort  and  introduced  his  royal 
companions.  He  retired  in  1779  on  a  pension 
with  the  rank  of  major  and  lived  in  intimate 
and  close  fellowship  with  the  gifted  Weimar 
group  of  contemporaries:  (lOCthe,  Schiller, 
Herder,  Wieland,  Duke  Karl  Ai^fusl,  etc.,  in 
Weimar,  llmenau  and  Jena.  As  poet  his  best- 
known  works  are  'Sammlung  kleine  Gedichte' 
(1815);  'Dis^chs'  (1827);  but  better  known 
are  his  translations,  such  as  'Elegien  des  Fro- 
petz'  (1798);  'Lucretius'  (1821*;  Alficri's 
'Saiil'     (1829).     His    'Correspondence   with 
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Goetlie>  (Ldprig  1851,  5  vols.);  'Letters  from 
Duke  Kari  August  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eiaenach' 
(ib.  1S83)-  and  a  collection  'From  Knebel's 
Correspondence  with  his  Sister  Henrietta* 
(Jena  1858),  all  afford  very  interesting  light  on 
the  social  culture  of  the  noted  period  at  4e 
court  of  Weimar. 

KNEE  JERK,  or  PATELLAR  REFLEX, 
a  useful  reflex  test  in  diagnosis.  When  the  leg 
is  resting  in  an  easy  position,  crossed  over  the 
other  leg,  for  instance,  a  sharp  blow  given  to 
the  patella  (knee-cap)  tendon  causes  a  sudden 
jerkinK  forward  of  the  le^.  This  action  is 
brought  about  by  a  contraction  of  part  of  the 
quadriceps  of  the  femur  bone.  This  sudden 
extension  of  the  leg  is  known  as  "knee- jerk* 
and  it  is  generally  considered  as  a  reflex  ac- 
tion and  is  often  tested  for  the  symptoms  of 
disease,  the  action  being-  restricted  in  cases  of 
locomotor  ataxia,  l^d  poisoning,  chronic  alco- 
bolism,  and  even  absent  in  severe  cases,  while 
in  other  diseases  as  neurasthenia,  hemiphlegia, 
qtastic  paraphlegia,  etc,  the  kick  becomes  bI>- 
aonnally  extended, 

KNEELAND,  ne'Und,  Abner,  American 
theologian  and  deist:  b.  Gardner,  Mass.,  6 
April  1774;  d.  Farminglon,  Iowa,  27  Aug,  1884. 
He  was  at  first  Baptist  then  entered  the  Uni- 
versalist  ministry,  but  later  became  deist.  He 
edited  Universaiist  literature  at  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  then  went  to  Boston  where  he 
founded  (1831)  the  Inveiligator.  His  ex- 
pressed tenets  brought  him  into  the  Boston 
Supreme  Court  (1836)  where  he  was  ^ven  a 
short  sentence  of  imprisonment  as  guilty  of 
blasphemy.  He  wrote  'The  New  Testament 
in  Greek  and  English'  (Philadelphia  1822) ; 
'Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion' (1824)  ;  'A  Review  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity*  (New  York  1829) .  Consult 
Kneeland,  A„  'Review  of  the  Trial,  Conviction 
and  Final  Imprisonment  .  .  ,  of  A.  Kneeland' 
(Boston  1838);  Parker.  S.  D.,  'Report  of  the 
Arguments  of  the  Attorney  .  .  ,  at  the  Trial 
of  A.  Kneeland'  (ib.,  1834)  ;  'Review  of  the 
Prosecution  against  A.  Kneeland'  (in  Cos- 
mopolite, ib.   1853), 

KNEELAND,  Suaoel,  American  natuiral- 
ist:  b,  Boston,  Mass.,  1  Aug.  1821;  d.  Ham- 
burg, Germany.  27  Sept.  1888.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1840,  practised  medicine 
in  Boston  1845-50,  and  was  an  army  surgeon 
during  the  Civil  War,  In  1866  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  and  nhysiology  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  a 
member  of  numerous  scientilic  societies,  and  in 
addition  to  editing  'The  Annual  of  Scientific 
Discovery'  (1886-89),  a  translation  of  'Andry's 
Diseases  of  the  Heart'  (1847),  and  Smith's 
'History  of  the  Human  Species,'  he  wrote  'Sci- 
ence and  Mechanism'  (1854);  'The  Wonders 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  of  California' 
(1871);  'An  American  in  Iceland'  (1876); 
'Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes'    (1888). 

KNEIPP,  knip,  Sebeadan,  German  clergy- 
man: b.  Stefansried,  Bavaria,  17  May  1821;  d. 
Worishofen,  Swabia,  17  June  1897,  He  studied 
theology  at  Dillingen  and  Munich,  became  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  1852  and  pastor  at 
Worishofen  in  1881,  He  became  known  for  the 
■Kneipp  cure,"  which  he  advocated  for  years. 
Tikis' method  was  based  on  water,  fresh  air,  sun- 


shine and  a  scheme  of  regular  activity,  and  in- 
cluded walking  barefoot  in  dew-moistened 
grass  a»>d  on  snow,  Kneipp  wrote  'Meine  Was- 
scrkur>  (1887;  Eng.  trans,  1891)  ;  'Mein  Tes- 
tament' (1894);  ^Vortrage  in  WSrishofen' 
(1894-98);  and  other  works.  His  collected 
works  were  pubhshed  at  Kempten  (1898-99). 
■Consult  Verus,  'Vater  Kneipp,  sein  Leben  und 
Wirken'   (Kempten  1897). 

KNEISEL,  nriSl  or  koriH,  Frana,  Gcr- 
man-Americaji  musician:  h.  Rumania,  26  Tan. 
1865.  He  was  a  pupil  in  violin-method  of  Gran 
and  Hellmesberger,  became  concert-master  of 
the  orchestra  at  Hofburg  Theatre  of  Vienna, 
of  Bilse's  orchestra  at  Berlin,  and  later 
(1885)  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  appeared  prominently  with  the  Symphony 
as  solo  violinist  and  in  1886  organized  under 
his  leadership  the  Kneisel  quartet  for  cham- 
ber-music,  in  which  he  played  the  first  violin 
part.  This  quartet,  all  of  whom  were  also 
members  of  the  Symphony,  withdrew  from  the 
latter  in  1903  to  undertake  an  extensive  tour. 
Several  European  tours  were  undertaken  with 
success.  He  removed  to  New  York  where 
since  1905  he  is  chief  of  the  violin  department 
of  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art.  He  was  mem- 
ber of  the  jury  of  the  violin  competition  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  He  received  the  degree 
of  MusD,  from  Yale  in  1911  and  from  Prince- 
ton in  1915.  He  has  compiled  'The  Kneisel 
Collection  for  Violin  and  Piano'  (3  vols., 
1900)  and  composed  'Advanced  Studies  for  the 
Violin'    (1910)   and  a  concert  etude. 

KNELLER,  nB'&r,  Sir  Godfrey,  originally 
GarmtiED  Kniller,  Anglo-German  portrait 
painter:  b.  Lubeck,  8  Aug.  1646;  d.  Twicken- 
ham, England,  7  Nov.  1723.  He  studied  under 
Bol  and  Rembrandt  at  Amsterdam.  He  visited 
Italy  in  1672,  where  he  studied  under  Maratti 
and  Bernin  and  painted  several  historical  pieces 
and  portraits,  both  at  Rome  and  Venice.  On  his 
return  he  visited  England,  in  1674.  and  was  in- 
troduced to  Charles  II.  by  whom  he  was  mudi 
patronized  and  thereby  enabled  to  quickly  out- 
strip Leiy  (q.v.)  in  popularity.  He  was  equally 
favored  by  Tames  U,  William  III  and  Queen 
Mary,  for  the  latter  of  whom  he  painted  the 
•beauties'  at  Hampton  Court,  and  several  of 
the  portraits  in  the  Gallery  of  Admirals.  He 
also  painted  the  portraits  of  the  Tsar  Peter  the 
Great.  Louis  XIV  and  Charles  VI  of  Spain  for 
the  same  sovereign,  who  in  1692  knighted  him 
and  made  bim  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber. 
Queen  Anne  continued  him  in  the  same  office, 
and  George  I,  in  1715,  made  him  a  baronet 
There  was  hardiv  a  person  of  note,  at  least  resi- 
dent in  or  visiting  England,  of  whom  he  did 
not  paint  a  portrad.  Among  his  works  should 
be  mentioned  also  a  series  of  43  portraits  of 
his  co-memberS  in  the  famous  Kit-Cat-Ciub,  He 
continued  to  practise  his  art  to  an  advanced 
age.  Naturally  his  earnings  were  very  large. 
Although  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the 


■he  left  a  large  fortune.  He 
lett  money  ana  mstructions  for  a  splendid  mon- 
ument to  himself  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
erected  by  Rysbrack  in  1729,  which  bears  an 
epitaph  by  Pope.  His  coloring  is  true  and  har- 
monious and  his  drawing  correct,  but  be  dis- 
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plays  a  great  want  of  imagiitation'  in  his  pic*- 
tares,  the  altitudes,  action  and  drapery  being 
insipid,  unvarying  and  uneTaceful.  Many  of 
the  portraits  beanng  his  name  were  only  partly 
painted  1^  himself,  the  less  Important  portions 
being  ijoae  by  assistants.  His  fame  has  de- 
clined con^derabl^  as  time  passed,  a  natural 
enough  fact  considering  (he  great  superiority 
possessed  by  later  English  portrait  painters, 
such  as  Reynolds,  Gainsboroti^,  etc.  His 
work  can  be  studied  to  greatest  advantage  at 
Hampton  Court  and  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London.  Comparatively  few  of  his 
paintings  are  owned  outside  England,  though 
there  are  specimens  in  the  galleries  at  Ant' 
werp,  Bmnswiclt  Munich  and  Vienna.  Con- 
sult Ackermann,  W,  A.,  'Der  Portrat-Maler  Sir 
G.  Knelier  ini  VerhaltUJss  zur  Kunstboldung 
Seiner  Zeit'  (Liibeck  1845);  Anon.,  'Lely  and 
Kneller>  (in  Munseys  Magtume.  Vol.  XVll, 
p.  542,  New  York  1897) ;  BAer,  C  H.  C,  'Lely 
and  the  Stuart  Portrait  Painters'  (2  vols.,  Lo»^ 
don  1912);  Bndceridge,  &,  < Life- of  Sir  G. 
Knelier'  {m  Piles,  R.  de,  'The  Art  of  Paint- 
ing,>  3d  ed.,  London  1750). 

KNESKBECK,  kna'rf-Mt  Karl  Friedrich 
von  dem,  Prussian  general  neld  marshal :  b. 
Karwe.  near  Neunippin,  5  May  1768;  d.  12 
Jan.  1848.  He  entered  the  army  (1782)  and 
gained  distinction  in  the  campaigns  of  1/92-94 
and  was  made  captain  (1799),  major  (1802), 
being  on  the  general  staff  at  Auerstadt  (1806), 
when  he  saved  the  king  from  being  taken  pris- 
oner. He  drew  up  the  -plan  of  battle  at  Pul- 
tusk  (1806)  in  the  Russian  campaign  but  re- 
tired, at  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  Tilsit,  to  his 
estate.  He  was  sent  (1809)  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Austria  during  the  Franco-Austrian 
War  and  went  oa  a  mission  to  Russia  in  the 
winter  of  1811-12,  advising  peace.  He  was 
made  general-adjutant  to  the'  ktng  in  1813  and 
carried  on  the  negotiations  with  Austria  for  a 
coalition,  failing  which  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  plan  of  action,  hindering  the  bold 
schemes  of  Blilcher  and  Gneissenau,  He  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  continuation  of  the 
campaign  (1813-14)  and  in  the  plan  of  action. 
In  184/  he  was  appointed  commander-general 
of  the  army  of  observation  against  Pol^d, 
and,  on  his  retirement,  was  created  field- mar- 
shal. His  memoirs  are  said  to  be  unreliable. 
He  wrote  also  'Lob  des  Kriegs*  (1805),  a 
poetn  which  had  ^reat  popularity.  Consult 
thinker,  'Die  Mission  des  Obersten  von  dem 
Knesebeck'  (in  Abhandlungen  mtr  preifssischen 
Geschichte,  Leipzig  1876) ;  Lehmann,  M., 
'Knesebeck  nnd  Schon*  (ib.  1875). 

RNIAZHNIN,  knyazb-ncn,  Jakov  Boriso- 
vich,  Russian  litterateur  and  dramatic  author: 
b.  Pskov,  3  Oct-  1743 ;  d.  14  Jan.  1791.  He  was 
educated  in  the  University  of  Saint  Petersburg, 
entered  the  army,  where,  however,  he  stayed 
only  a  short  time,  and  for  a  number  of  vears 
was  connected  with  the  civil  service.  In  1753  he 
became  a  member  of  Ihe  Russian  Academj;  at 
Saint  Petersburg.  Of  his  tragedies  the  major- 
ity are  but  imitations  of  French  plays,  contain- 
infi:  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  nothing 
original.  His  comedies  are  replete  with  bright 
passages  and  full  of  spirit.  The  tragedies  most 
worthy  of  mention  are  'EHdon*  (1769)  ;  'Vladi- 
mir i  laropolh'  (1779);  'Vladisan'  (1786); 
<Ro9lav>      (1784) ;      <V8dlin      NovgorodsIdP 


(17E0).  The  two  last  were  patriotic  plays, 
some  of  the  passages  of  the  <Vadim'  being  of 
such  a  character  as  to  alarm  Catharine  11  and 
cause  its  soppresston,  but  it  was  published  in 
1793,  two  years  after  the  death  of  tke  anihor. 
Of  his  comedies  the  most  noteworthy  are. 
'KhvBstum';  'Chudaldii';  and  the  light  opera- 
'Neachastie  ot  Karety.'  A  complete  edition 
of  bis  works,  in  four  volumes,  was  published: 
in  1787,  several  subsequent  editions  being  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  in  1847-48. 

KNICKERBOCKER,  nSc'ir-bdk-ir,  tb« 
cognomen  of  an  old  Dutch  burgher  fatuily  of 
colonists  in  New  York.     The  word  has  been 


New  York  City,  but  more  properly  restrined 
to  the  persons  descended  from  the  old  Dutch 
settlers    of    Manhattan    Island.      Washii^an 


KNICKERBOCKER,  Hennan,  American 
lawyer  and  legislator:  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  27  July 
1782 :  d-  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  30  Jan.  185S.  He 
studied  law  at  Albany,  N,  Y.,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1803  and  entered  practice  in  Albany. 
In  1809-11  he  was  a  Federahst  representative 
from  New  York  in  the  lllh  Congress,  in  1816 
was  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
from  Rensselaer  County,  and  for  some  time 
also  held  the  office  ot  county  judge.  He  be- 
came a  Democrat  during.  Jackson's  administra-* 
tion.  Through  his  hospitality  he  was  known 
as  •Prince  Knickerbocker." 

KNICKERBOCKER  HISTORY  OF 
NEW  YORK,  The.  Knickerbocker's  'History 
of  New  York  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty,' 
planned  and  partly  written  by  Peter  and  Wash- 
ington Irving  together,  was  later  replanned  by 
the  younger  brother,  entirety  executed  by'  him 
and  published  in  1809  under  the  wiiimsical  pre- 
tense of  bein^  by  an  eccentric  Dutch  antiquary, 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker  It  was  originally 
meant  to  be  a  mere  skit  by  which  two  gay 
young  men  migjit  poke  fun  at  their  fellow- 
townsmen,  but  it  grew  unconsciously  into  a 
full-bodied  masterpiece  of  good-humored  satire 
which  established  the  settlers  of  an  obscure 
Dutch  colony  as  permanent  citizens  of  the 
wider  world  of  historical  legend.  Irving  did 
not  derive  from  facts  his  conception  of  the  first 
New  Yorkers,  nor  did  he  invent  it;  he  merely 
followed  a  tradition  current  in  British  satire 
since  Ae  wars  with  Holland  in  the  I7th  cen- 
tury. The  idea  of  writing  burlesque  history, 
too,  was  not  novel.  Moreover,  Book  I  of  the 
Knickerbocker  'His(ory,>  with  its  parodies  of 
pedantic  learning,  belongs  rather  with  the  plan 
relinquished  than  with  the  mature  performance. 
But  Irving's  indebtedness  and  his  halting  over-, 
ture  onlj;  slightly  modify  the  credit  due  him  for 
his  comic  masterpiece.  Hearty  affection  for 
New  York,  tenderness  toward  any  past  with  a 
touch  of  myth  in  it,  natural  mellowness  of  'lan- 
guage—  these  lend  substance  to  a  gay  and  Im- 
pudent wit.  In  the  third  book,  which  deals 
with  the  unforgettable  Wouler  Van  Twiller' 
and  the  manners  of  his  reign,  Irving  is  at  once 
brilliant  and  charming.  The  boon  recording 
the  deeds  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  are  even  more 
spirited,  particularly  in  the  passages  of  mock- 
heroic,  irtiich  are  hardly  to  be  matched  else* 
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where  in  English.  Illattralioiis  tor  the  <Hli- 
lory'  have  been  made  by  Allston,  Leslie,  jar- 
via  and  Darley. 

Cau.  Van  Dokkk. 

KNIPB.  A  cutting  tool  of  steel,  german- 
siWer,  silver,  gold,  bone,  horn,  wood  or  other 
material.  According  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  constructed  it  is  callea  bread-knife,  pen- 
knife, table-knife,  erasing-knife,  paper-knife, 
butchers'-Imifej  etc.  Knives  can  be  divided 
into  two  broad  classifi cations  as  having  blades 
that  fold  into  or  onto  the  handle  and  those  that 
have  fixed  blades.  The  essentia!  parts  of  a 
knife  are  its  blades  and  its  handle  (known  at 
a  haft) ;  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  those  con- 
sisting solely  of  B  hlade,  as  those  used  by 
furriers,  cigarmakers,  etc  The  knife  haft 
generally  consists  of  wood,  bone,  ivory,  horn, 
metal,  mother-of-pearl,  etc  For  the  technical 
make-up  of  knives  see  under  article  Cutlbby. 

Hiatory. —  In  Its  most  primitire  form  the 
knife  was  fornted  from  a  piece  of  flint  or  other 
stone.  The  chipped  and  polished  flint  knives 
of  the  Stone  Age  (many  are  extant)  are 
frequently  wonderfully  formed  and  show  con- 
summate skill  in  construction.  They  have  keen, 
practical  cutting  edges,  the  ends  usually  pointed. 
These  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe^ 
With  the  discovery  of  bronze  (Bronze  Age), 
knife  blades  were  among  the  earliest  utensils  to 
be  made  from  this  metal.  These  are  found  in 
numbers  in  the  ancient  prehistoric  "lacustrian* 
villages  of  Switzerland,  some  being  fastened  to 
handles  of  the  same  metal.  In  the  antique 
classical  period  knife  blades  were  made  of 
bronze,  iron  and  copper ;  the  copper  being  hard- 
ened, probably  by  hammering.  In  ancient  Rome 
bronze  knives  were  reserved  for  religious  rites. 
The  hafts  (handles)  of  this  period  are  found 
in  ivory,  bone  or  bronze  and  of  varying  forms, 
sometimes  the  blades  of  these  early  knives 
folded  into  a  groove  in  the  handle.  Some  were 
carried  in  a  sheath  bung  from  the  belt ;  the 
Gallo-Romanesque  tombs  furnish  such,  the  ex- 
terior being  oi  wood  and  the  inside  of  Iron. 
The  ancient  sacrificial  knife  often  figures  on 
carved  monuments.  While  a  tew  of  the  early 
Greeks  used  knives  at  meals,  it  was  usual  to 
serve  the  meat  and  other  foods  cut  up.  the 
guests  picldng  up  the  viands  with  their  fingers 
and  tearing  it  up  with  their  teeth.  For  cutting 
up  fruit  they  used  bone  knives;  they  also  knew 
the  use  of  hunting  knives.  In  the  1st  century 
B.C.  the  Chinese  used  copper  knives  as  coins, 
known  as  Dau  liien. 

The  Franks  (Germanic  tribes,  about  240 
A.D.)  carried  an  iron  knife  suspended  from  the 
belt,  often  enclosed  within  the  same  sheath  as 
the  dagger.  In  the  Middle  Ages  steel-bladed 
knives  appear,  toward  the  14th  century. 
Sheffield,  England,  was  the  centre  of  a  steel 
industry  and  Langres,  France,  was  renowned,  as 
well  as  Moulins,  already  for  their  steel  knives 
in  1427.  By  the  17th  centuni  the  blades  were 
oftea  decorated  with  chasea  and  gold  inlaid 


_r  caryatids.     During  the  Middle  Ages 

one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  seigneurs  consisted 
of  havinK  a  table  service  of  knives  qI  which 
the  hand^s  varied  according  to  the  period  of 


the  liturgical  year;  tbe  ebtmy  handles  were  re- 
served for  the  tterind  of  Lent,  those  of  ivoiy 
for  Easter.  Knives  were  employed  in  battle; 
the  French  termed  them,  in  the  15th  century. 
couleawf  dt  briehe.  Knives  figuring  among  the 
knights  were  often  highly  decorated;  that  of 
Louis  le  Bon  (eiUant)  hat  its  handle  of  hard- 
wood ornamented  with  bands  of  silver-gitt  and 
enamels.  On  the  handles  were  initials,  ciphers, 
the  owners'  coats-of-armg ;  enamel  work,  inlaid 
precious  stones  vie  with  arabesques  and  engrav- 
ings in  the  decoration.  The  knight's  knife  was 
generaify  in  a  sheath  or  scabbard.  The  knife 
sheath  in  Bamberg  Castle  dates  back,  probably, 
to  the  lOih  century  and  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest 
extant ;  it  is  of  ivory  with  metal  ornamentation. 
The  hunting  knife  of  the  Middle  Ages  (the 
cottleau  <U  ckasst  of  the  French)  was  a  most 
elaborate  eouipment  and  consisted  of  a  highly 
decorated  sneath  containing,  besides  the  heavy- 
bladed  huntsman's  knife  tor  killing  the  game 
and  cutting  it  up,  a  set  of  smaller  utensils 
arranged  around  it  in  the  sheath.  These  latter 
were  three  small  knives,  a  fork  and  a  bodkin. 
In  the  sheath  or  case  for  use  at  table  there  were 
three  knives:  one  large  one  called  a  trenehir 
knife  [couteau  i  trancher)  for  cutting  into 
slices  or  pieces  (Jranche)  of  which  the  very 
large  blade  terminated  in  a  crescent-shaped 
point  with  which  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  serve 
on  the  guests'  plates;  another  large  knife  with 
two  culling  edges;  a  smaller  knife  that  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  host.  A  favorite  method 
of  decorating  leather  sheaths  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  was  to  burn  or  brand  designs  on 
the  outside.  In  the  refectories  of  the  convents 
they  used  knives  whose  blades  had  engraved 
on  one  side  the  Benediction  and  on  the  other 
side  "Dei  Gratias*  (grace  after  meals),  the 
musical  notes  of  the  ohant  being  cut  into  the 
metal.  The  oyster  knife  appeared  as  early  as 
the  16lh  century.  As  to  folding  knives,  after 
being  already  known  to  the  Romans  they  prob- 
ably never  went  out  of  use  entirely;  we  read 
in  an  inventory  of  1380  of  *a  little  knife,  of 
silver  handle  shaped  like  a  lily,  of  which  the 
blade  folds  back  into  the  handle.*  Gasp  or 
spring  knives  came  into  common  use  in  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  The  large  strong,  clasp 
knife  is  fretjuently  termed  a  'Jack'  knife;  this 
kind  of  knife  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  during  the  reign  of  James  I 
(early  J/th  century)  and  to  have  received  its 
name  from  ihb  fact;  it  had  no  spring  but  the 
blade  closed  into  the  haft.  See  also  Cutlery. 
Clej«ent  W.  Couube. 

KNIFB  UONBY,  a  bronze  currency  in  the 
forpi  of  knives  long  in  use  in  China.  These 
money  knives  were  often  highly  ornamented 
and  each  bore  on  the  blade  hieroglyphical  mark- 
ings which  indicated  its  value  in  the  money 
market.  The  handle  of  the  knife  money  was 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  disk  in  the  centre  of 
which  there  was  a  circular  hole  by  means  of 
which  it  was  strung  on  a  string  with  other 
similar  money.    See  Numismatics. 

KNIGtiE,  Adolphnc  Francis  Frederic 
Lonii,  Baron  de,  German  author:  b.  Brenden- 
heck,  near  Hanover,  16  Oct  1752;  d.  Bremen, 
6  May  1796.  In  1769  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  where  he  studied  law,  later  be- 
came assessor  at  Casscl,  in  1777  was  made  a 
cJwmberlain  iit  Weitnv,  and  fitmUy  >n  1791, 
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after  leading  a  veiy  uiuettled  life,  became  a 
resident  of  Bremen.  Here  he  joined  the  Illu- 
minati  and  later  became  implicated  ia  the  dis- 
putes relating  lo  that  secret  order.  Of  his 
writings  by  far  liie  most  important  is  his 
'Ueber  den  Umrang  mit  Menschen'  ('Oa 
iDtercourse  with  Men),  which  contains  much 
good  advice  and  a  collection  of  upright  methods 
of  living  so  as  to  gel  the  greatest  jew  and 
happiness  at  the  same  time  beioK  usefuL  Qi 
bis  other  works  those  most  read  were  'Dec 
Roman  meines  Lebens'  (1781-87)!  and  'Die 
Reise  nach  Braunschweig'  (1792),  a  humor- 
ous romance;  and  'Des  seligen  Etaisraies  von 
Schafskoff  hinteriassene  Papiere'  (1792),  Coa- 
sult  Goedeke,  <Adolf  Freiherr  Knigge*  (1844). 

KNIGHT,  Anathi  HelTia,  American  reap- 
admiral:  b.  Ware,  Mass.,  16  Dec  18S4.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  ( 1873)  and  commissioned  ensign 
(1874),  promoted  to  master  (1879^    l«tn«iBnt 

junior   grade    (18S3),   and  made  _ 

18E5,  becoming  lieutenant-commander 
and  commander  in  1907.  He  became  captain 
in  1907  and  rear-admiral  in  1911.  He  served 
on  the  Tuscarora  on  the  Pacific  station  (1873- 
74) ;  on  the  Keariarge  on  the  Asiatic  station 
(1874-75).  In  1876  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Naval  Acadetny,  later  serving  on  the  Quinne- 
baug  on  the  European  station  (1878-79);  on 
the  Galena  on  the  European  and  Atlantic  sta- 
tions (1880-83).  He  was  stationed  at  the 
Minneapolis  ordnance  proving  ground  (1883- 
85)  and  had  charge  of  same  Irom  1885-89. 
He,  served  on  the  flagship  Chicago  on  the 
North  Atlantic,  European  and  South  Atlantic 
stations  (1889-92),  and  was  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy from  1892-95.  From  1895-97  he  served  on 
the  Lancaster  and  Casline  on  the  South  Atlantic 
station,  and  on  the  Puritan  on  the  North  At- 
lantic station  from  1897-98.  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  assisted  in  the  blockade  ol 
the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  Porto 
Rican  expedition.  He  was  stationed  (1898- 
1901)  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  ai  the  War 
College  (1901).  He  commanded  the  yankton 
on  the  survey  of  Cuba's  south  coast  (1901-03), 
and  on  the  Cmliite  on  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron  (1903-04),  and  presided  overa  special 
board  on  naval  ordnance  aud  on  a  smofeelesi 
powder  board  (19M-07).  He  commanded  on 
the  IVashmgton  from  1907  to  1909.  later  was 
commander  at  Narragansett  Bay,  R.  (.,  station, 
and  commandant  oi  same  and  president  of 
Naval  War  College  from  1913-1917 ;  and  in  1917 
be  was  appointed  commander- in-diief  of  tiie 
Asiatic  fleet  with  rank  of  admiral. 

KNIGHT,  CharlcB,  English  editor  and  pub- 
lisher :  b.  Windsor,  15  March  1791 ;  d.  Addle- 
stone,  Surrey,  9  May  1873.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  a  bootcseller  in  Windsor,  and  for 
several  years  edited  a  Windsor  newspaper. 
Having  removed  to  London  in  1823,  he  estab- 
lished Knighfs  Quarteriy  Magiuine,  in  1SZ7 
undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  for  which  he  superintended  and 
published  the  'Libraiy  of  EntertMning  Knowl- 
e^* ;  the  Penny  Magcuine  and  the  'Penny 
CyelgMedia,'  aftemrard  remodeled  as  the  'Eng- 
lish Qrciopcedia,*  etc.  Other  publications  of  his 
were    the     'Pictorial    Bible."     the     <PictorJa! 


many  others.  The  Shakeqteare  (8  vols.,  Lon- 
don 1839-43)  was  edited  by  Knight  himself, 
and  has,  bodi  for  its  text  and  notes,  taken  a 
hi^  place  atnong  editions  of  the  great  drara- 
atisL    It  went  through  many  editions,  and  was 

Sblished  in  the  United  Sutes  as  'The  Strat- 
rd  Shakcspere'  (5  vols..  New  York  1881). 
The  most  important  of  his  own  writings,  the 
'Popular  History  of  England,'  appeared  1854- 
61  fist  American  edition,  4  vols,.  New  York 


vols.),  was  issue  in  1864-65.  It  would  be  very 
diSicult  to  give  a  complete  list  of  all  bootu 
in  the  publication  of  which  he  had  a  part,  either 
as  author  or  editor,  because  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  determine  just  how  lar^e  his 
share  was  in  either  of  these  capacities,  mstead 
of  only  in  that  of  publisher.  However,  the 
following  books,  to  which  must  be  added  a  num- 
ber of  articles  and  pamphlets,  are,  beyond  all 
doubt,  results  of  elltier  bis  aulhorship  or  edi- 
torial care:  ^'Thc  Menageries'    (1828)j_<The 


Elephant'  (1830)  ;  'The  Results  of  Machinery* 
(1831);  'Capital  and  Labour'  (1831);  'Trades 
Unions  and  Strikes'  (1834);  'William  Shakes- 


peare'    ^ ,, _.        ,_^     ,, 

'Old  England,  etc'  (2  vols.,  1845);  'Studies 
of  Shakespeare'  (1849);  'The  Struggles  of  a 
Book  ^amst  Excessive  Taxation"  (1850); 
•The  Old  Printer  and  the  Modem  Press'- 
(1854)  ;  'Once  Upon  a  Time'  (1854)  ;  'KnoVirl- 
edge  is  Power'  (1855) ;  'Begged  at  (>)urt' 
(1866);  'Shadows  of  the  Old  Booksellers' 
(1867).  Consult  Clowes,  A.  A.,  'Knight,  a 
Sketch'  (London  1892). 

KNIGHT,  Daniel  Ridgeway,  American 
painter:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  IffiO,  He  has, 
Deen  a  pupil  of  Gleyre  and  a  student  at  the 
ficole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris  (1872),  and 
four  years  later  was  in  the  studio  of  Meissonier, 
from  whom  he  learned  many  of  the  secrets  or 
brilliant  technique.  He  has  received  honors 
from  Paris,  Munich  and  Antwerp  for  his  ex- 
hibited works,  and  has  also  been  awarded 
medals  at  Chicago  1893  and  at  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  1893,  He  is  a  pjunter, 
rather  French  than  American,  and  he  has  ideal- 
ized the  French  peasantry  in  more  than  one  of 
his  refined  and  delicately  designed  pictures, 
among  which  we  may  mention  as  especially 
characteristic  of  his  charming  qualities  'The 
Veteran'  (1870);  'The  Old  Beau'  (1873); 
'Washerwoman'  (1875) ;  'Harvest  Scene* 
(1877);  'Sans  Dot'  (1883);  'C3iatterboxes'; 
'L'Appel  au  passeur' ;  'Hailing  the  Ferry' 
(Psnnsylvanta  Academy)  ;  'The  Shepherdess', 
(Brooklyn  Institute  Museum).  Kfiight  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1909  and  has  received  also  the  Cross  of  Saint 
Michael  of  Bavaria. 

KNIGHT.  Bdwsrd  Frederick,  English 
journalist  and  author:  b.  23  April  iSSZ  He 
was  graduated  at  Cambridge  and  in  1891  be- 
came a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  London 
Times  as  a  correspondent,  beioB  with  tba  amies 
in  the  Sudan  campaign  of  189S,  and  in  Greec« 
in  1897,  and  in  the  Cuban  and  South  African 
wars.  He  is  an  expert  yachtsman,  and  has 
made  voyages  on  small  sailing  yachts  to  South 
Aiherica,  the  West  Indies  and  the  Baltic.  He 
has  written  ^Albania  and  Montenegro';  'The 
Cruise  of  the  Falcon';  'The  Threatening  E;re>j 
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Friends' ;  <Wher«  Three  EmpiTei  Meet' ; 
'Madagascar  in  War  Tune> ;  'Rhodetu  of  To- 
day' ;  <With  the  Royal  Tour' ;  'The  Awakeu- 
iog  of    Turkey,'    etc  _^ 

KNIGHT,  Edward  Henry,  American  me- 
chanical  expert:  b.  London,  England,  1  Tune 
1824;  d.  Bellefontainc,  Ohio,  ZZ  Jan.  18S3. 
After  studying  both  surgery  and  steel  engrav- 
ing he  came  to  this  country  in  1845  and  fettling 
in  Cincinnati  was  a  patent  attorney  for  several 
years.  In  1863  be  entered  the  civil  service  in 
lA/ashington,  D.  C,  where  he  prepared  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Patent  Office  and  estat>- 
lisbed  and  edited  the  Official  Gaeetle  of  tht 
Umled  States  Patent  Office  in  J871.  He  served 
on  the  international  juries  of  world's  fairs  at 
Philadelphia  (1876),  Paris  (1878),  Atlanta 
(1881),  and  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  187a  He  pubUshed  <The  Ameri- 
can Mechanical  Dictionary'  (1872-76);  'The 
New  Mechanical  Dictionary'  (1876-80);  'A 
Study  of  the  Savage  Weapons  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition'  (in  Smithsonian  Instiiulion,  An- 
nual  Reports,  1879,  p.  213,  Washington  1880). 

KNIGHT,  Ellis  Comdia,  English  author- 
ess;  b.  1757:  d.  Paris,  17  Dec.  1837:  She  went 
to  Italy  with  her  mother  on  the  death  of  her 
father.  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Knight 
(1775).  She  lived  under  the  protection  of 
Lady  Hamilton  and  Admiral  Nelson  after  her 
rootfaer's  death  (1799)  and  returned  with  them 
to  England.  She  was  appointed  companion 
to  Queen  Charlotte  (1805)  and  to  a  similar 
position,  later,  in  the  household  of  Charlotte 
Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales  (1813).  Her  aufo- 
b)ograi)hy  is  a  most  valuable  source  of  in- 
formation lor  the  court  history  of  those  days. 
The  most  important  statements  in  the  work 
were  edited  and  published  (1861)  after  her 
death.  She  wrote  also  <Dinarbas>  (1790) ; 
^Flamtnnis,'  a  romance  of  old  Roman  life 
(1792)  ;  <Sir  Guy  de  Lusignan'  (1S33),  another 
romance.  Her  principal  work  was  <A  Descrip- 
tion of  Latium,  or  La  Campagna  dt  Roma' 
(1805),  with  etchings  by  the  author.  She  trans- 
lated a  number  of  German  hymns  and  prayers 
which  were  printed  privately  (1822)  and  put>- 
lished  in  1832. 

KNIGHT,  John  James,  Australian  journal- 
ist and  historian:  b.  Hanley,  England,  7  June 
1863.  He  has  worked  as  a  journalist  in  Aus- 
tralia and  England.  He  arrived  in  Australia  at 
the  age  of  11,  and  in  1884  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Bri^ane  Courier.  Five  years  later  he 
went  over  to  the  Observer  as  sub-editor  and 
•ras  made  editor  the  following  year.  In  1906 
be  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Courier. 
Knight  is  one  of  the  best  writers  on  Australian 
history,  and  eu^ially  on  that  of  Queensland. 
Among  his  published  works  are  'Brisbane,  Past 
and  Present' ;  'Australian  Pioneers,*  and  "The 
Story  of  South  Africa'    (collaboration). 

KNIOHT,  Richard  Payne,  English  nmnis- 
tnatist  and  archaeolo^st :  b.  Wormsley  Grange, 
near  Ludlow,  Herefordshire,  1750;  A.  London, 
23  April  1824.  Having  been  bequeathed  a  for- 
tune, he  traveled  extensively,  and  Wherever  he 
went,  e!<pecia1ly  in  Italy,  where  he  was  in  1767, 
1777  and  1785,  he  made  a  specialty  of  col- 
lecting ancient  coini,  bronzes,  gems,  drawings 


and  other  antiques.  From  1780  to  1806  he  was 
a  member  of  Parliament  and  for  10  years, 
1814-24,  served  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  MuseiMB  to  which,  upon  his  death,  he 
left  bis  magoificent  arcbxological  collection, 
especially  ridt  in  bronies  and  Greek  coins.  The 
trustees  in  1830  published  his  manuscript  cata- 
logue of  his  coin  collectiotL  His  works,  which 
were  numeions,  included  'An  Account  of  the 
Remains  of  the  Worship  of  Friapus  lately  ex- 
isting at  Isemia  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples' 
(1786)  ;  "Analytical  Essajr  on  the  Greek  Alpha- 
bet' (1791);  <Ao  Inqwry  into  the  Symbolic 
Language  of  Ancient  Art  and  Uytbolo^' 
(London  1816) ;  'Analytical  Inquiry  into  ^e 
Principles  of  Taste'  (1805),  etc.  He  al^  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  poems  and  an  editjon 
of  Homer  (1808).  Consult  Edwards,  E,  'Lives 
of  the  Founders  of  the  British  Museum,  etc' 
(Vol.  I,  London  1870). 

KNIGHT,  Sarah  Kemble^  American 
author:  b.  Boston,  19  April  1666;  A  near  New 
London,  Conn.,  25  Sept.  1727.  In  1706-13  she 
conducted  at  Boston  a  school  in  which  Samuel 
Mather  and  Benjamin  Franklin  were  at  one 
lime  pupils.  By  New  England  custom  she  was 
styled  "Madam*  Kni^i  as  a  token  of  respect 
Her  'Journal  Kept  on  a  Journey  from  Boston 
to  New  York  in  the  Year  1704'  (New  York 
1825)  is  a  diary  record  evidently  compiled  from 
dail]^  notes  made  on  the  way.  It  is  valuable 
for  its  account  of  customs  and  manners  and  its 
descriptions  of  the  settlements,  being  at  the 
same  time  interesting  for  its  original  orthogra- 
phy and  interspersed  rh}nnes.  A  reprint  with 
additional  notes  was  published  by  F.  H.  Little 
(Albany  1865).  Consult  Caulkins,  F.  M.,  'His- 
tory ot  New  London,  1612-1860*  (New  Lon- 
don 1895)  ;  id.,  'Histoiy  of  Norwich,  Conn.* 
(Hartford  1866);  Deane,  W.  R.,  'Joumal  of 
Madam  Kni^t'  (in  Living  Age,  Vol.  LVII, 
Boston  1858)  ;  Tyler,  M.  C,  'History  of  Amcr- 
lean  Literature'  (Vol.  II,  New  York  1879). 

KNIGHT,  Thotnaa  Andrew,  English  hor- 
ticnlturist:  b,  Wormsl^  Grange,  near  Ludlow, 
Hereford^re,  10  Oct  1758;  d.  London,  II  May 
183&  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Richard 
Payne  Knif^t  (q.v.).  After  graduating  from 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  he  took  up  the  study 
of  horticulture.  He  first  brot^ht  himself  b^ 
fore  the  public  in  1795  by  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  bis  researches  into  the  propagation 
of  fniit-trtei  and  the  diseases  prevalent  among 
them.  He  raised  new  varieties  of  many  fmits 
and  vegetables,  many  of  which  bear  his  name. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Horticuitural  Society,  founded  in  1804,  and 
from  1811  until  his  death  its  president.  He 
was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  (1805), 
recipient  of  its  Copley  medal  (1806),  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Linnsan  Socie^  (1807).  Beside 
the  papers,  46  in  ntmiber,  which  he  contributed 
to  die  'Transactions'  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  papers,  more  than  100  in  nmnber,  which  he 
contributed  to  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  he  wrote  'A  treatise  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  and  on  the 
Manufacture  of  Cider  and  Perry'  (1797); 
'Pomona  He^efo^diensi^  or  Natural  History 
of  the  Old  Cider  and  Perry  Fruits  of  the 
County  of  Hereford'  (1811).  <A  Selection 
from     the     Physiological     and     Horticultural 
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Papers'  of  the  late  T,  A.  Knight  was  published 
in  1841  (G.  Bentham  aad  J.  Undley,  editors), 
logether  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  life. 
Consult  Royal  Society  of  Ixindan,  Proceedings, 
VoL  IV,  p.  92,  Lontton  1^38. 

KNIGHT,  Williun  Angm.  Scottish  phi- 
losopher and  author :  b.  Mordington,  Scotland, 
22  Feb.  1836;  d.  4  March  1916.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  from 
1876-1902  was  professor  of  mora]  philosophy 
at  the  Universi^  of  Saint  Andrews.  He  was 
widely  known  as  a  student  of  Wordsworth, 
whose  works  he  edited  in  12  volumes  (1896- 
97).  Among  his  own  writings  may  be  cited 
'Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Liieraturc'  (1879)  ; 
'Essays  in  Philosophy,  Old  and  New>  (1890); 
'The  English  Lake  District  as  Interpreted  in 
die  Poems  of  Wordsworth*  (187&-91) ; 
'Through  the  Wordsworth  Counlry'  (1892); 
'Memorials  of  Thomas  Davidson'  (1907); 
'The  Glamour  of  Oxford'  (1911);  'Pro 
Patria  et  Rege*   (war  po«ns,  1915). 

KN:GHT.  The  word  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cniht,  a  servant,  one 
who  serves.  Hence  in  feudal  times  it  was  used 
for  certain  persons  doing  service  to  a  superior 
lord  or  the  king,  the  same  as  duke  expressed 
leadership.  As  to  our  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  the  knightly^  status  we  must  go  back  as  far 
as  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Among  the  early 
Romans  the  mounted  warriors  (,equiUi)  held 
a  certain  special  position  socially.  Its  origin 
has  been  placed  with  Romulus  who  is  said 
(about  750  b.c)  to  have  made  of  the  three 
patrician  tribes  —  Ramnes  (Latins),  Taties 
(Sabines)  and  Luccres  (Etruscans) — three 
centurion  (300)  of  riders  in  war  service.  Under 
the  Idn^  this  number  was  raised  to  six,  later, 
by  additions  of  plebeians  raising  the  rank  to 
18  and  forming  the  basis  of  a  special  order 
(ordo  eqntster)  adapted  for  cavalry.  As  the 
service  entailed  no  extra  expense  the  standing 
of  this  body  of  armed  riders  was  raised  above 
that  of  citizenship.  By  law  of  Roscius  (267 
B.C.)  (he  condition  was  imposed  of  owning  a 
fortune  4,000,000  sesterces.  The  external 
badge  on  the  campaign  uniform  of  this  body 
of  cavalry  was  a  narrow  stripe  on  the  tunic, 
also  the  distinction  of  wearing  a  gold  rin^  and 
having  special  seats  in  the  theatre  and  circus, 
besides  other  political  and  social  features.  Un- 
der the  Catsars  this  order  of  riders  Requester) 
was  drawn  on  for  imperial  officials,  to  carry  on 
the  financial  rule  of  the  provinces,  etc 

During  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  in  England, 
the  order  of  knighthood  was  conferred  by  a 
priest  at  the  altar,  Athelstan  (900  a.d.)  being 
the  first  king  to  create  a  knight.  The  receiving 
of  arms  at  the  arrival  of  the  age  of  manhood 
was  from  the  days  of  the  Gcimanic  hordes 
accompanied  by  a  solemn  ceremonial,  and  the 
candidate  to  wear  arms  had  to  prove  fitness  in 
capacity.  By  the  llth  century  the  ceremony  of 
the  investiture  of  arms  had  become  general. 
Under  the  feudal  laws  some  tenants  and  the 
owners  of  lands  free  from  rent  or  service 
(allodial)  had  to  be  ready  on  call  to  serve  their 
lord  or  king  on  horseback  and  wearing  a  coat 
ofmail,  (SeeCHAiN  Armor).  They  were  called 
Caballarii,  from  whence  the  French  term 
chevalier  is  derived.  And  we  now  read  of  a 
'knight's  fee'  in  England,  or  the  feudum  lori- 
es,  fief  de   haubert    (coat   of   mail)   being  "a 


certain  value  of  land* ;  these  vassals,  we  are 
told,    were   "serving   as   knights,  mounted   and 

equipped.' 


.  - -.      of     chivalry. 

The  knighthood  of  chivalry  is  an  indeiiendent 
and  voluntary  service.  The  obligation  of  the 
landowner  to  seivice  of  knight  in  arms  did  not 
extend  to  the  rest  of  the  family  except  the 
heir.  The  younger  sans  ambitious  of  gaining 
glory  and  dignity  as  knights  had  to  submit  their 
military  service  to  some  wealthy  lord  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  an  income  by  their  prowess  as 
well  as  that  social  distinction  which  was  theirs 
by  birth,  and  from  this  field  of  achieved  per- 
sonal ambition  arose  a  social  advance  in  which 
the  voluntary  seeker  of  fame  in  arms  raised 
himself  a  step  hidier  in  the  social  scale  than 
the  knight  by  legal  right  regardless  of  merit  or 
valor  in  the  field.  These  were  the  first  knights 
of  chivalry.  The  Crusades  increased  the  num- 
ber and  ranks  of  these  hired  knights  and  at 
the  same  time  altered  and  advanced  the  status 
of  chivalry  itself.  While  the  ritual  of  invest- 
ing the  hired  oflicT  with  kniehthood  included 
such  mandates  as  oaths  of  fidelity  and  honor, 
as  well  as  gallantry  and  protection  to  women 
over  antf  beyond  the  former  claim  to  discipline 
demanded  of  the  common  soldier  (tnilitei), 
this  act  of  crusading  for  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Holy  Land  introduced  a  reli- 
gious feature  that  did  not  before  enter  into  the 
realm  of  knighthood's  services.  And  we  read 
of  the  applicant  for  knighthood  first  confess- 
ing his  sins  before  the  priest,  spending  nighis 
in  prayer  and  passing  mroueh  pious  rites  be- 
fore receiving  his  titular  rank.  And  the  order 
was  conferred  on  him  by  a  priest  instead  of 
being  'dubbed*  by  a  knight.  Chivalry  had  be- 
come a  religious  institution  and  the  crusading 
knight  of  the  12th  century  was  the  militant 
bearer  of  the  Cross  and  protector  of  his 
Church.  Gallantry  and  protection  of  the  fair 
sei  became  a  living  force  among  the  knights 
and  at  tournaments  the  ladies  took  a  prominent 
and  distinguished  part.  And  we  now  arrive 
at  the  time  when  the  following  were  the  quali- 
fications of  a  deserving  knight :  Great  respect 
for  the  female  and  three  other  virtues  were 
enjoined  on  fcni^ihood,  namely,  loyalty,  cour- 
tesy and  munificence. 

The  first  of  these  three  virtues  included,  as 
paramount,  fidelity  to  engagements,  and  these 
engagements  were  the  feudal  obligation  to  supe- 
riors and  keeping  of  every  promise,  besides 
fidelity  to  one's  lady  love.  Any  breach  of  en- 
gagement was  looked  upon  and  condemned  with 
such  epithets  as;  "False,  perjured,  disloyal, 
recreant."  It  forbade  the  savage  instinct  to 
treachery.  The  knight  who  perpetrated  an  of- 
fense against  this  virtue  was  considered  unfit 
to  bear  the  title  of  knight.  The  virtue  of 
courtesy  was  the  display  of  ■modesty,  self- 
'  dental  and  respect  for  others,"  and  included 
chivalric  treatment  of  prisioncrs.  Under  the 
term  munificence  was  mlended  the  behest  of 
liberality  and  hospitality  to  the  visitor,  freedom 
in  the  use  of  coin  to  recompense  the  traveling 
minstrel,  larqesse  to  the  poor,  and  financial  aid 
'"  relatives  m  need.    Besides  the  qualification 


of  valor  in  the  kiright  a  fixed  purpose  of 
forcing  justice   and  redress   of    wrongs 


wrongs  was 
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strongly  inculcated.  In  return  f^r  his  vows 
of  renunciation  of  vices  the  Icnigbt  received 
numerous  privileges.  These  were  the  right  to 
wear  distinctive  and  resplendent  armor-crested 
helm,  heavy  armor  displaying  his  heraldic  bear- 
ings, spurs  of  gold,  etc.  His  horse  was  g^y  in 
its  bards  (see  Bau>s)  and  gaudy  "housings.* 
In  his  casUe  or  palace  he  was  permitted  the 
(&nity  of  wearing  scarlet  robes.  Certain  civil 
offices  were  fillea  by  membere  of  the  order. 
He  had  the  power  (to  be  used  not  li^tly)  of 
COnferriflR  knighthood  on  others  <if  genlle- 
men).  There  were  class  distinctions  of 
knighthood  such  as  knights  bannerets  and 
bachelors.  The  former  belonged  to  those  hav- 
ing large  estates  and  able  to  summon  a  certain 
number  of  lances  for  battle.  A  squire  carried 
his  master's  sign  of  distinction  in  the  form  of 
a  banner  on  the  end  of  a  lance.  The  knigbl 
bachelor  was  peitnitted  only  a  pointed  pennant. 

But  the  above  high  mora]  plane  of  acdon  in 
the  knii^t's  life  code,  though  acting  as  an  in- 
centive  to  good  work  and  restraint  from  evil, 
did  not  prevent  abuse  of  power  from  entering 
the  valorous  rank.  The  very  elevation  of  rank 
entailed  a  sense  of  degradation  of  those  be- 
neath. It  was  but  human  that  this  breach  ex- 
tended and  cases  increased  in  which  the  popu- 
lace received  disdainful  treatment  while  some 
members  became  more  and  more  haughty. 
Such  irregularities  or  abuses  tended  to  bring 
the  Orders  into  disfavor.  The  rapacity  ol 
the  Knights  Templars  impaired  the  fair  name 
of  chivalry  and  brought  with  it  retribution. 
But  the  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
institution  of  chivalry's  knighthood  is  placed 
by  some  authorities  as  brought  about  by  the 
French  kings  Charles  VI  and  Charles  VII  be- 
stowing the  order  of  knighthood  profusely, 
and  the  act  of  Francis  I  conferring  knight- 
hood on  lawyers  and  other  classes  of  civilians. 
The  efficiency  of  gunpowder  in  rendering 
armor  useless,  however,  is  generally  accepted 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the- 
order  of  knighthood.  (See  Chivalby).  And 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  saw  the  displace- 
ment of  knights  by  gentlemen  and  cavaliers. 
By  the  16lh  century  we  find  the  honor  of 
knighthood  conferred  by  the  sovereign  as  a 
civil  more  than  military  honor,  as  reward  for 
services  to  state  or  ruler.  And  with  more 
peaceful  times  have  arisen  numerous'  orders 
or  fraternities  in  the  social  and  commercial 
world  utilizing  the  title,  such  as  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Knights  of  Labor,  etc. 

The  term  knight  is  applied  to  a  certain 
piece  in  the  game  of  diess  which  is  identified 
by  a  horse's  head ;  the  term  has  been  vulgarly 
applied  in  commerce  to  the  traveling  sales- 
man as  "knight  of  the  grip.' 

BiblioETBphy.—  Gautier,  Lfon  fimile  Theo- 
dore. <La  Chevalerie'  (Paris  1890) ;  Hallam, 
Henry,  'View  of  the  Stale  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages'  (London  1901);  James, 
George  Payne  Sainsford,  <The  Hisloty  of 
Chivalry*  (New  York  1835);  Weber,  Karl  Ju- 
lius, <Das  Ritterwesen  und  die  Tcmpler,  Johan- 
niier  und  Marianer'    (Stuttgart  1835). 

Ci-EMENT  W.   COUMBE. 

KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS.  The 
Knights  of  Columbus  is  a  fraternal  beneficiary 
society  organired  under  a  special  charter 
granted  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  29  March 


1882.  It  is  open  only  to  male  Catholics,  whose 
pastors  testify  that  they  practice  their  reli^on, 
and  receives  insurance  members  from  age  18  to 
50;  associate  or  non-insured  members  are  re- 
ceived from  age  21  and  upward.  Its  system  of 
insurance  is  based  upon  the  Fraternal -American 
Table  of  Mortality  and  was  prepared  by  David 
Parks  Fackler,  ex-president  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America. 
The  insurance  is  based  on  a  combination 
step  rate  —  level  rate  plan,  with  very  moderate 
advances  every  five  years  from  entry  to  age 
55.  thereafter  on  a  IS-year  level  rate  with  fuUy 
paid-up  at  age  70,  with  optional  selection  from 
age  55  of  either  Level  Whole  Life  Plan  with 
full  insurance  in  force,  or  Economic  Plan  with 


toward  payment  of  assessments  after  payment 
for  specified  time  on  level  rates,  all  based  on 
competent  actuarial  computation  of  the  h^hest 
order.  The  Order  has  In  force  1  April  1918 
insurance  certiiicales  of  $132^44,151.33.  Its 
reserve  fund  amounts  to  $8,532,967.89.  Ratio 
of  assets  to  liabihiies  (calculation  made  as  of 
31  Dec.  1917)  132.35  per  cent.  Mortality  rate 
for  the  year  1917,  7,/  members  per  thousand. 
Insurance  certificates  issued  for  one,  two  and 
three  thousand  dollars.  The  order  has  now 
been  established  in  every  State  and  territory  of 
Continental  United  States,  every  province  of 
the    Dominion   of    Canada,   in  Newfoundland, 


In  addition  to  the  insurance  features  it  is 
devoted  to  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
(Catholic  interests  and  the  interest  of  Catholic 
men  and  women.  Has  the  commendation  of 
the  entire  Catholic  Hierarchy,  and  special 
commendation  from  several  popes.  Endowed 
at  $50,000  a  chair  of  American  History  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America.  Later  en- 
dowed at  $500,000  fifty  perpetual  free  scholar- 
ships at  same  institution.  Aims  to  proiMigalc 
Catholic  doctrine  from  platform  and  by  liter- 
ature ;  publishes  monthly  a  24-page  m^azine 
known  as  The  Columbiad;  has  issued  special 
editions  of  'The  Popes  and  Science'  and  *The 
Thirteenth,  Greatest  of  Centuries'  by  Dr. 
James  I.  Walshj  has  published  a  special  edi- 
tion of  'The  Catholic  Encyclopedia' ;  took 
large  part  in  relief  work  in  San  Francisco 
earthquake,  Kansas  flood,  Chelsea  fire,  Ohio 
flood  and  Halifax  disaster,  and  also  rendered 
large  and  efiicient  service  in  the  Great  World 
War  both  in  America  and  abroad. 

Has  no  oath,  only  obligation  of  secrecy. 
Four  degrees  of  ceremonial  teaching  charity, 
unity,  fraternity  and  patriotism.  Has  con- 
ducted propaganda  by  lecturers  throughout  the 


gious  Prejudices  to  combat  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
through  platfonn  and  publications,  by  setting 
forth,  in  answer,  the  Catholic  position  and 
endeavoring  to  promote  a  spirit  of  fraternity 
among  citiiens  of  all  races  and  creeds.  Sub- 
ordinate body  known  as  council ;  governing 
body,  supreme  council.  Chief  officers  known  as 
supreme.  Representative  form  of  government. 
Laws  forbid  activity  in  politics  and  excludes 
from  membership  those  in  li<)uor  business.  No 
affiliation  with  any  other  society. 
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KNIGHTS  OF  THE  CROSS,  The.    The 

title  of  one  of  the  novels  of  Henryic  Stenkie- 
wicz.  it  covers  the  period  of  the  struggle  of 
Poland  with  the  Gennan  military  Order  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  culminatinK  in  the  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Knights  at  Tanneberg.  Some 
of  the  atrocities  described  are  re-echoed  in  like 
cruelties  of  the  Great  European  War.  The 
hero  of  the  story  is  a  young  giant  Polish  coun- 
tn'  lad,  who  became  a  great  soldier.  The  story 
of  his  father-in-law  Yurand  is  pathetic  and 
strongly  appeals  to  the  emotions.  The  battle 
of  Tanneberg  is  wonderfully  depicted.  The 
novel  was  translated  by  the  late  Jeremiah  Cur- 
lin  (2  vols.,  1900). 

KNIGHTS  OP  THE  GOLDEN 
CIRCLE,  a  secret  organization  in  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  established  a  few  years  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  formed  with  die  object  of  de- 
stroying Uie  republic  and  setting  up  a  great 
Southern  empire  with  negro  slavery  as  its  cor- 
nerstone, ana  also  with  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  great  commercial  interests  of  cot- 
ton, sugar  and  tobacco.  With  its  centre  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  the  *Golden  Circle'  intended  to 
embrace  in  the  territory  of  the  new  ijovern- 
ment  a  radius  of  1,200  miles,  and  to  include 
parts  of  Central  America.  The  organiiation 
was  never  fully  consummated,  although  thou- 
sands of  persons  joined  in  the  movement  and 
many  lodges  or  councils  were  iastiiuted.  The 
society  was  strongest  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  In  1863  the  order  was  disbanded  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  order  of  American 
Knights,  which  in  turn  was  replaced  by  the 
Sons  of  Ltberty.  Its  most  ambitious  project 
was  one  for  an  uprising  in  Ohio, -Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri,  which  should  free  all  Con~ 
federate  prisoners  in  those  States  and  set  up  a 
Northwestern  Confederacy.  Three  of  the 
leaders  were  condemned  to  death  by  a  military 
commission  but  were  released  after  18  months' 
imprisonment,  the  Supreme  Court  holding  that 
the  commission  had  no  jurisdiction.  Consult 
'An  Authentic  Exposition  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Circle'  (Indianapolis  1861)  ;  Holt, 
•Report  on  Secret  Orders*  (in  McPherson's 
'History  of  the  Rebellion,'  WashiuRton  1876)  : 
Rhodes,  J.  F.,  'History  of  the  United  States' 
(New  York  1904)  :  and  Foulke,  "Ufe  of  Oliver 
P.  Morton'    (2  vols.,  ib,  1898). 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE- 
Founded  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  6  Feb. 
1873.  is  now  located  in  22  Slates.  Has  a  su- 
preme or  governing  body,  14  Grand  or  State 
bodies  and  more  than  one  thousand  subordinate 
bodies,  called  castles,  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  60,000.  A  female  branch,  composed 
of  ladies,  relatives  of  members,  with  six  grand 
temples  and  several  hundred  subordinate  bodies 
with  more  than  20,000  members.  Its  motto  is 
«Fide1ihr,  Valor  and  Honor  for  Males,  and 
Faith,  Hope  and  Oiarity  for  Females.*  It  has 
paid  sick  benefits  amounting  to  more  than 
$7,000,000.  Its  objects  are  to  promote  the  prin- 
ciples  of  benevolence  by  associating  its  mem- 
bers in  different  locations  for  purposes  of 
mutual  relief  against  the  trials  and  vicissitudes 
attending  sickness,  distress  and  death,  by  sym- 
pathy and  pecuniary  assistance.  To  assist  in 
business,  elevate  its  membership  and  aid  in 
advance  to  htgher  life.  A  person  q^uatihed  to 
be  a  benehcial  member  must  be  white,  of  the 


age  of  IS  years,  of  sound  body  and  good  moral 
character,  a  believer  in  the  Supreme  Being  and 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  competent  to  pur- 
sue some  useful  and  lawful  occupation,  and 
not  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  manti- 
facture  or  sale  of  spirituous  or  malt  liquors, 
it  has  a  feature  paying  $250  at  the  death  of  a 
member;  pays  weekly  sick  benefits  and  a  ben- 
fit  for  a  deceased  wife.  Has  a  military  branch 
composed  of  members  formed  into  command- 
eries,  wfth  neat  and  attractive  uniform.  Is 
semi-military  in  its  ritualistic  work.  Its  teach- 
ings are  founded  upon  the  history  of  the  Cru- 
sades, Menrtiers  are  known  as  Sir  Knights. 
Ladies  are  called  Companions,  it  has  a  Home 
and  Orphanage,  where  aged  couples  are  not 
separated.  It  maintains  a  periodical  published 
monthly  and  seeks  to  ennoUe  and  refine.  The 
American  flag  is  used  in  its  meetings. 

KNIGHTS  OF  HONOR,  a  fraternal 
benevolent  society  founded  in  the  United 
States  in  1873,  The  social,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual advancement  of  its  members  are  among 
the  society's  principal  objects,  as  also  the  pay- 
ment of  death  benefits  to  the  widows  ana  or- 
phans of  deceased  members.  The  headquarters 
of  the  society  are  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  Its 
memhersbip  is  estimated  at  about  20,000;  bene- 
fits disbursed  since  organization,  (100,000,000. 
It  has  a  supreme  dictator,  over  30  grand  lodges 
and  about  1,150  subordinate  lodges. 

KNIGHTS  HOSPITALLERS.  See  Os- 
DERS,  Religious. 

KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR,  an  American 
labor  organization  which  originated  among  the 
garment-cuuers  of  PJuladelphia  in  1869.  It  was 
founded  by  10  members  of  the  trade  under  the 
leadership  of  Uriah  Stevens,  as  a  secret 
society,  with  a  rather  elaborate  ritual.  It  grew 
slowly  at  first;  though  workingmen  of  all 
trades  were  admitted,  it  was  not  until  1872  that 
the  second  local  assembly  was  formed,  but  in 
that  year  27  locals  were  organized,  all  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  the  first  local  organized  outside  that 
city  was  that  of  the  gold-beaters  of  New  York. 
In  its  first  organization  politicians,  physicians, 
lawyers  and  liquor- dealers  were  excluded  from 
membership;  the  two  latter  classes  are  still  ex- 
cluded. The  first  general  assembly  was  held  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  in  1878,  where  seven  States  were 
represented.  At  this  meeting  a  declaration  of 
pnnciples  was  adopted  which  remains  sAstan- 
tially  the  same;  the  purpose  was  declared  to  be 
the  "organizing,  educating,  and  directing  of  the 
power  of  the  industrial  masses,*  in  order  to 
■make  industrial  and  moral  worth,  and  not 
wealth,  the  true  standard  of  national  and  indi- 
vidual greatness,"  and  to  "secure  to  the  work- 
ers the  full  enjoyment  of_  the  wealth  they  cre- 
ate." To  secure  these  aims,  the  organiiation 
demanded  certain  legislative  remedies,  includ- 
ing the  referendum,  the  establishment  of  a 
bureau  of  labor  staitstics,  abrogation  of  class 
laws,  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children 
under  the  age  of  IS,  abolition  of  the  contratt 
system  on  puhlic  works,  and  of  the  convict- 
labor  system,  and  reforms  in  the  financial  and 
land  laws;  and  in  the  industrial  field  it  pro- 
posed to  "establish  co-operative  institutions 
which  will  tend  to  supersede  the  wage- system,* 
to  secure  both  sexes  equal  rights,  and  gradually 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  to  e^bt  per  d^. 
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Id  18SI  all  secrecy  was  abolished,  and  in  1882 
a  revised  constitution  adopted,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  organization  consist*  of  local 
asserablies,  of  not  less  than  10  members,  of 
whom  three-fourths  must  be  wage-earners  or 
farmers ;  district  assemblies,  formed  hy  not  less 
tttan  five  locals,'  and'  the  general  assembly, 
which  meets  annually  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  transaction  of  business.  The  execulive 
officers  are  a  general  master  workman,  general 
worthy  foreman,  general  secretary~trcasurer, 
and  general  executive  board.  The  constitution 
provides  also  for  the  support  of  strikes  ap- 
proved b^  the  executive  board  after  all  attempts 
at  conciuation  have  failed.  The  organization 
grew  rapidly  after  ibis  lime,  till  in  1886  dele- 
gates at  the  general  assembly  represented  over 
300,000;  at  that  time,  however,  dissensions  be- 
gan which  resulted  in  a  split  and  the  formation 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (q.v.). 
Though  the  organization  remained  powerful 
for  several  years,  its  numbers  began  to  de- 
crease, and  at  [iresent  it  has  less  than  100,000 
members,  and  its  influence  has  gradually  de- 
clined. In  1890  The  Journal  of  United  labor 
was  established;  later  the  name  was  changed 
to  Journal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  it  is 
the  oHicial  journal  of  ihe  organization. 

The  Knights  differ  radically  from  the  trades 
unions  in  the  basis  of  their  organ iiation ;  their 
ideal  is  lo  organize  labor  without  distinction  of 
trade,  and  to  harmonize  individual  and  trade 
interests  with  the  interest  of  the  whole;  though 
locals  may  be  organized  on  trade  lines,  no 
autonomy  of  trades  is  allowed.  This  and  the 
fact  that  the  general  executiveboard  tried  to 
exercise  a  loo  centralized  authority  were  among 
the  chief  causes  of  dissatisfaction.  Strikes  were 
at  one  time  condemned  by  the  general  assembly 
(1880),  but  later  the  ot^nization  took  part  in  a 
number  of  strikes  ana  also  made  use  of  the 
boycott ;  violence  has  been  at  all  times  con- 
demned. (See  American  pEDEaATioN  of  Labor; 
Labor  Organizations).  Consult  McNeill, 
'The  Labor  Movement ;  the  Problem  of  To- 
day*;  Powderly,  "Thirty  Years  of  Labor'; 
Wright,  'Historical  Sketch  of  the  Knights  of 
Lal)or'  (in  Quarterly  Journal  of^  Eronomlcs, 
Vol.  I,  p.  137.  Boston  1887) ;  Ely,  R.  T.,  <Labor 
Movement  in  America*  (New  York  1886); 
Kirk,  William.  "Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor'    (ib.  1906). 

KNIGHTS  AND  LADIES  OF  HONOR, 
a  fraternal  beneficiary  society  founded  in  the 
United  States  in  1877.  It  was  merged  and  con- 
solidated with  the  North  American  Union  of 
Chicago  24  Aug.  1916.  Men  and  women  were 
admitted  on  equal  terms.  The  central  author- 
ity was  the  supreme  lodge,  and  the  chief  officer 
was  styled  the  supreme  protector.  It  reported 
a  membership  of^  about  70,000;  benefits  dis- 
bursed  since  organization,  $34,470,000. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THB  MACCABEES  OF 
THE  WORLD.    See  Maccabees,  The. 

KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA,  Ancient  and 
Illustrioaa  Order  of.  See  John,  Saint,  Ohmb 
or. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  MODERN  MAC- 
CABEES.    See  MACCAnEES,  The.    ' 

KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS,  a  brotherhood 
organized  to  disseminate  the  principles  of 
friendship,  charily  and  benevolence.     The  order 


was  founded  at  Washington,  D.  C,  19  Feb.  1864, 

by  Justus  Heniy  Ralhbone  and  four  associates. 
An  official  declaration  affirms  that  "toleration  in 


---     —   --   three   cardinal  t 

tlieme  upon  which  the  entire  fabric  of  the  so- 
ciety rests  is  the  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias, 


its  jurisdiction,  to  the  continent  of  North 
America;  efforts  earlier  in  its  history  to  include 
the  world  as  its  field  of  action  having  proved 
futile.  The  name  chosen.  Knights  of  Pythias, 
rather  than  ihe  more  bistoricalty  accurate  des- 
ignation of  "Knights  of  Damon,"  was  probably 
due  lo  dramatic  license,  the  reasons  for  which, 
like   that  of  poetiy,   are   obscure. 

On  15  Feb.  1864,  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
five  clerks  of  the  government  met  to  organize 
the  new  order.  "Washington  Lodge,  No,  1,  was 
organized  in  Temperance  Hall.  19  Feb.  1864.» 
so  run  the  mintites.  The  number  of  members 
is  not  stated;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
these  had  increased  to  52.  The  "founder"  was 
elected  worthy  chancellor,  with  associate  of- 
ficers ;  Vice  chancellor,  venerable  patriarch, 
worthy  scribe,  assistant  scribe,  banker,  assistant 
banker,  worthy  guide,  inside  steward,  and  four 
choral  knights.  Evidently  the  resolution,  adop- 
ted on  the  15th,  had  not  yet  gone  into  effect. 
The  erard  lodge  of  the  Ijisinct  of  Columbia 
was  formed  8  April  1864,  with  J.  T.  K.  Plant 
as  grand  chancellor.  The  other  grand  officers 
followed  the  titles  adopted  by  the  subordinate 
lodge.  Franklin  Lodge  No.  2  was  organized  at 
Washington  Navy  Yard  12  April  1864.  and 
others  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Then  the 
order  waned,  until,  1  Aug.  1865,  Franklin 
No.  2  was  the  only  lodge  in  existence;  and  it 
was  an  acting  grand,  as  well  as  a  subordinate 
lodge.  When  ine  year  1865  closed,  the  mem- 
berdiip  in  No,  2  was  nearly  60,  there  was  a 
treasury  of  $200,  and  the  "sole  survivor"  was 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  notwithstanding  a 
loss  of  $255.55  through  its  "banker.*  On  1  May 
1866  the  grand  lodge  was  reorganized,  and  the 
order  spread  to  other  jurisdictions.  When  ihc 
supreme  lodge  was  constituted,  15  May  1863. 
the  grand  lodges  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware were  represented.  Through  many  trials, 
beset  at  times  with  disloyalt^r  within  and  liti- 
gation without,  from  this  beginning  sprang  the 
great  order  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Government. —  This  is  representative,  and 
threefold,  like  the  society's  tenets.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  departments,  namely:  I,egisla- 
tive,  executive  and  judicial.  These  are  r^u- 
laled  by  statutes  based  upon  constitutional  pro- 
visions. In  these  particulars,  and.  in  its 
methods  of  administration,  the  order  has  dif- 
ferentiated itself  from  others  of  its  class.  The 
govemincift  is  vested  in  a  supreme  lodge,  the 
source  of  all  authority  in  the  order;  in  State 
and  provincial  grand  lodges,  possessing  sub- 
ordinate authority  over  10  or  more  lodges;  in 
subordinate  lodges,  which  create  the  member- 
ship by  the  acceptance  of  petitioners,  and  con- 
ferring upon  them  the  ranks  of  'page,* 
■esquire.®  and  "knjght.*  The  supreme  lodge 
was  incorporated  5  Aug.  1870,  under  an  Act  of 
Congress  approved  the  previous  Sth  of  May. 
and  many  of  the  grand  and  subordinate  lodges  - 
are,  also,  corporations.    The  order  has,  in  ad- 
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ditioa  to  its  three  ranks,  or  degrees,  an  ■endow- 
ment" rank,  the  insurance  feature;  and  a  •uni- 
form' rank,  the  military  division, —  affiliation 
with  which  is  voluntary,  and  predicated  on 
r^uiarity  and  good  standing  in  the  lodge. 
The  titles  borne  by  officers  naturally  follow  tbe 
rilualislic  structure. 

Uniform  Rank. —  The  orranizalton  of  the 
display  branch  dates  frotn  1878.  The  'rank* 
sprang  at  once  into  ^popularity,  and  the  notable 
parade  at  Cincinnati  in  1883  served  to  induce 
the  supreme  body  to  perfect  its  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Before  that  year  creditaUe  appear- 
ances had  been  made,  biit  then  trained  soldiers, 
Iiroperly  officered,  were  in  line.  Since  that 
time  ihe  Pythian  army  has  been  a  r^ular 
feature  of  all  assemblages.    The  ritual  is  em- 

thatically  patriotic;  and  the  offer  made  to  the 
fnited  States  government  by  this  army  of 
disciplined  troops,  for  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  IS  worthy  of  note.  The  powers 
of  this  branch  are  delegated  to  a  supreme  as- 
sembly,—  with  a  representation  in  the  aforesaid 
governing  bodies,— and  the  organizalion  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  the  United  States  army,  the 
■uniformed    knighis'    using    the    government 

Documents  are  dated  by  the  Pythian 
era,  beginning  with  1864.  To  find  it,  subtract 
1863  from  the  common  era.  For  example : 
1917  —  1863  =  54. 

StatisticB.-  The  reports  for  I9I7  show 
722,075  members,  gathered  in  over  5,000  sub- 
ordinate lodges,  aovemed  by  nine  grand  lodges, 
and  a  supreme  lodge.  The  total  benefits  dis- 
bursed since  organization  are  about  $50,000,000, 
and  more  than  40  periodicals  are  published  in 
the  interest  of  the  order. 

Bibliography.—  Carnahan,  'Pythian  Knight- 
hood, its  History  and  Literature' ;  Van  Vatken- 
burg,  'Jewels  of  Pythian  Knighthood';  'Con- 
stitutions of  tbe  Supreme  Lodge  Knights  of 
Pythias.  > 

KNIGHTS  OP  THE  ROUND  TABLE, 
the  knights  of  King  Arthur,  according  to  some 
accounts  12  in  number,  famed  for  their  valor, 
who  sat  at  a  round  table  in  token  of  their 
perfect  equality.  Other  versions  of  the  legend 
give  their  number  as  SO  or  more.  The  most 
famous  of  them  are  Lancelot,  Tristram.  Gala- 
had and  Gawayne.  See  ARTHtnt;  Arthuwam 
Legekds  ;  Gbail,  The  Holy. 

KNIGHTS  OP  THE  ROYAL  ARCH, 
The,  is  an  or^nization  which  confines  its  mem- 
bership to  white,  male  persons  engaged  in  the 
retail  liquor  business.  It  was  founded  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  year  1901,  the  first  lodge  being 
instituted  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  At  one 
period  of  its  existence  it  had  branch  lodges  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  California  Arizona  and 
Utah,  hut  owing  to  the  fact  that  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Aniona  have  gone  ■dry'  and  that 
Utah  has  become  a  separate  State  organization, 
membership  is  now  confined  to  California  ex- 
clusively. The  organization  consists  of  a 
grand  lodge,  associate  membership  and  40  sub- 
ordinate lodges,  the  latter  being  located  in  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  of  tlie  State.  The 
grand  lodge  consists  of  delegates  from  each 
subordinate  lodge  in  proportion  to  its  mem- 
bership and  holds  a  convention  annually.  The 
associate  membership  consists  of  wholesale 
liquor  dealers,  brewers  and  all  classes  of  busi- 


ness wliich  sell  goods  to  the  retail  liciUor 
dealer.  Provision  is  also  made  far  retail  liquor, 
dealers,  in  localities  where  there  are  not  a 
sufficient  ntunber  to  form  a  lodge,  to  become 
certificate  members  upon  payment  of  atmual 
dues.  The  Kni^us  of  the  Royal  Arch  is 
orgaaazed  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection 
of  its  members  and  elevation  of  their  busintas 
and  to  combat  adverse  legislatitm  instituted  l:^ 
those  onposed  to  the  liquor  industry.  It  also 
has  a  fraternal  feature  and  has  expended  in 
that  direction  since  its  organization,  ■ppro;u- 
mately  £300,000.  Its  annual  disbursements  in 
sick  and  death  benefits  and  charitable  work 
exceeds  $30;OOD.  It  has  a  membership  of  4,900 
and  is  Mipported  by  monthly  dues. 

KNIGHTS  OF  SAINT  JOHN  AND 
MALTA,  a  secret  society  founded  \SSi.  It  has 
a  grand  encampment,  52  subordinate  encamp- 
ments and  3,14/  members.  Since  organization 
the  society  has  disbursed  $906,275  in  benefits ; 
and  during  1910,  the  amount  was  $31,188. 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS.  See  Masonic 
Frateknity,  The. 

KNIGHTSTOWN,  Ind.,  town  ta  Henry 
County,  on  the  Blue  River,  and  on  the  CUve- 
laad.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  and 
the  Pittsburg  Gncinnati  and  Saint  Louis  rail- 
roads, 34  nulcs  east  of  Indianapolis.  Near  the 
town  are  the  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Orphans'  Home.  The  town  has  excellent  water 
power,  natural  gas,  flour-mills,  torpedo  works, 
saw  and  planing  mills,  poultry-packing  estab- 
lishments, cigar  factory,  automoliilc  works, 
machine  shops,  wire-fence  factory,  ice  ijant^ 
cement  blocks  and  other  industries,  and  owns 
the  electric  li^ht  and  waterworks  plants.  There 
are  two  nalional  banks,  with  combined  re- 
sources toUling  $821,092.  The  value  of  tax- 
able property  is  placed  at  ^1,217,470.  There 
are  a  public  school  and  a  high  sdiool,  and  a 
Carnegie  library.  The  government  is  vested  in 
a  town  council.  The  receipts  in  1915  were  $51,- 
908  and  the  expenditures  ^7,263.    Pop,  2,008. 

KNILLE,  knll'le.  Otto,  German  historkal 
painter;  b.  Osnabriick,  10  Sept.  1832;  d.  Meran, 
7  April  1898.  He  studied  at  the  Dijsseldorf 
Academy  till  1856  under  Karl  Sohn,  Th.  HiMe- 
brandt  and  W.  von  Scbadow,  then  under 
Couture  at  Paris.  He  next  spent  three  years 
in  Munich  and  another  three  years  in  Italy. 
In  1865  he  was  commissioned  to  decorate  the 
Castle  of  Marienberg  with  frescoes.  At  this 
time  he  did  the  oil  painting  *Fra  Angelica 
painting  in  S,  Marco  Monastery,  Florence.' 
Other  noted  works  were  'Tannhauser  und 
Vcnus,>  in  the  Berlin  National  Gallery'  (1873); 
he  fimshed  his  four  'Culture  Epochs'  in  1884, 
in  the  Berlin  Treppenhaus  of  the  University 
Library,,  which  contain  in  their  groups  por- 
traits of  the  famous  men  of  these  periods.  H« 
was  elected  (1880)  member  of  the  Academy  of 
An,  and  was  leader  of  a  ■masters  studio*  in 
the  academy  (1885),  Since  then  he  painted 
little  except  small  genre  pictures,  landscapes, 
studies  from  the  Tyrol  and  Italy,  He  (Kd 
considerable  illustraung,  and  wrote  'Griibe- 
leien  eines  Malers  iiber  seine  Kunsi'  (Berlin 
1887),  and  'Wollen  und  Honnen  in  der 
Malerei'  (ib.  1897). 

KNIT  GOODS.     See  Hosuky  anp  Ktm 

(jOODS. 
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KNITTING,  an  industrial  and  ornameittaJ 
art  akin  to  weaving,  but  of  much  later  origin. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  three  or  four 
centuries  old,  and  seems  to  have  been  first  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  stockings.  It  consists  in 
fonnins  a  series  o(  loops  with  a  single  thread, 
throUEh  which  another  row  of  loops  is  passed, 
and  BO  on  consecutively  in  spiraled  circles,  the 

ennent  bein^  shaped  hy  variations  in  the  num- 
r  of  loops  in  a  row.  In  hand<knitting,  steel- 
wires  or  bone  or  composition  needles  are  used, 
termed  knitting  needles,  and  on  these  the  loops 
are  formed.  For  manufacturing  purposes 
hand-knitting  has  been  entirely  superseded  by 
machinery  (see  KHrrriNc-liilACHiNE),  whiiAi 
is  constantly  receiving  new  improvements. 
Hand-knitting,  however,  sdit  forms  an  apee- 
able  domestic  occupation  and  also  furnishes 
many  women  in  some  parts  of  the  world  with 
means  of  subsistenc  .  Promptly  upon  America's 
entrance  into  the  World  war,  many  patriotic 
societies,    and   women   of    the    Red   Cross   in 

Particular,  started  a  work  of  knitting  sweaters 
Qr  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  movement  was 
taken  up  by  thousands  of  woraen^  who  devoted 
their  otherwise  idle  time  to  knitting,  and  it  be- 
came common  to  see  women  everywhere  with 
knitting  bags  on  their  arms,  that  they  might 
work  whenever  they  had  spare  moments.  On 
the  street  cars,  at  social  ij^thcrings,  in  inter- 
vals of  business,  there  was  industrious  knittina;, 
resulting  in  a  great  volume  of  very  serviceabre 
sweaters  and  some  other  knitted  garments  be- 
ing provided  for  the  *boys  at  the  front.* 

KNITTING-MACHINE.  Of  the  many 
kinds  of  knitting-machines  in  use,  one  of  the 
best  known  has  a  bed- plate  with  a  vertically 
projecting  and  grooved  needle-guiding  cylinder 
or  bed,  secured  to  a  table  or  support.  On  the 
bed-plate  is  a  loose  ring  with  a  thread-guide 
for  conducting  the  thread  to  the  needles,  and 
about  the  needle-cylinder  is  a  revolving  cylinder 
with  an  annular  groove  interrupted  hv  a  cam- 
portion  and  provided  with  ad  just  able  cams, 
which  govern  the  downward  motion  of  the 
needles,  and  consequently  the  length  of  the 
loops,  and  raise  the  needles ;  two  of  these  latter 
cams  being  needed  for  reversing  the  machine 
for  knitting  a  heel  or  a  flat  web.  The  cam- 
cylinder  is  moved  by  a  bevel-gear  connected  to 
a  driving-erank,  and  when  moved  continuously 
io  one  direction  knits  a  circular  web;  and  this 
■web  may  be  narrowed  as  desired,  to  fashion  the 
leg  of  a  stocking,  by  removing  needles,  and 
placing  their  loops  on  adjacent  needles.  One 
needle  receives  the  thread  within  its  hook,  and 
is  subsequentlv  moved  by  the  cam-cylinder  so 
as  to  form  the  thread  so  taken  into  a  loop. 
.When  the  heel  is  to  be  formed  some  of  the 
needles  are  drawn  up,  their  loops  thus  being  re- 
tained and  the  number  of  needles  left  in  action 
corresponds  with  the  width  of  the  heel  to  be 
formed.  The  cam-cylinder  is  now  to  be 
reciprocated  in  opposite  directions,  and  in 
order  to  keep  the  thread-guide  in  advance  of 
the  descending  needles  sufficiently  far,  so  that 
the  thread  will  be  caught,  pins  are  inserted  in 
the  bed-plate  to  en^ge  the  heel  of  the  thread- 
carrier  and  stop  il  just  before  the  cam-cylinder 
is  stopped.     See  Tektilf,  Industry. 

KNOBBL,  kno'bel,  Karl  August,  German 
Protestant  theologian:  b.  Tzschecheln.  near 
Sorau,  Silesia,  7  Aug.  1807 ;  d.  Giessen,  25  May 


1863.  He  becune  private  teacher  (docent)  at 
Breslau  <183I),  assistant  professor  of  theology 
(1835)  and  professor  at  Giessen  (1838).  He 
wrote  'Der  Prophelismus  der  Hcbraer' 
(Breslau  1837) ;  'Die  Volkertafel  der  Genesis' 
(Gietsen  1850)  ;  'Kommentare  uber  Koheleth' 
(Leipiig  1836) ;  'Jesaias>  (ib,  18*3) ;  'Die 
Genesis'  (ib.  I860);  'Exodus  mid  Leviticus' 
(ib.  1857) ;  'Numeri,  Deuteronomium  und 
josua'  (ib.  1861).  These  were  written  for 
Mircel's  Kurtgefiuttti  exegftiiches  Handbttch 
mm  Aiten  Testament. 

KNOBBLSDORFP  -  BKENKBNHOFF. 
kno'Trfls-dorf-brenk'Sn-haf,  Nataly  von,  Ger- 
man novelist:  b-  Hofgeistnar,  17  May  1860. 
She  wrote  under  her  maiden  name,  Nataly 
von  Eschstruth.  She  was  dau^ter  of  a  Hes- 
sian ofRccr  and  was  educated  in  Berlin;  mar- 
ried Cap  I.  Fran  I  Knobelsdorff-Brcnkenhoff 
(1880),  and  after  her  travels  Kved  at 
Schwerin.  She  started  early  writing  short  sto- 
ries and  plays;  of  the  latter  'Karl  Augusts 
Brautfahrt,'  'T&c  Sturmnixe,'  were  placed  on 
the  stage.  Her  rapidly  sketched  novels  and 
Stories  soon  gained  popularity  and  some 
reached  several  editions.  She  wrote  'Wolfs- 
burg'  (Jetka  1884) ;  'Gansebiesel'  (Berhn 
1886)  ;  'Kati  und  Maus>  (ib.  1886)  ;  'Pot- 
pourri' (1886);  'Humoresken'  (188?);  <Pal- 
nisch  Blut'  (1887,  2  vols.)  ;  'Die  Erlkonigin' 
(1887);  'Haiard'  (1888,  2  vols,);  'Hoflust' 
(1889;  9lhed.,  1899);  'Slernschuppen'  (1890); 
<Ira  Schellenhemd'  (1894,  2  voU.).  Other  two- 
volume  works  were  'Von  Gottes  Gnaden' 
(1894) ;  'Der  Stem  des  Glucks'  (1897)  ;  <Der 
Majoratskerr'  (1898)  ;  'Der  vcrlorene  Sohn' 
(1902);  'Die  Baren  von  Hohen-Esp'  (1902; 
8th  ed.,  1904).  She  brou^t  out  a  volume  of 
her  poems  under  the  title  'Wegefcraut' 
(Dresden  1887),  and  a  collection  pf  her  woiks 
has  been  publtsbed  serially  since  1899  in  Leip- 
zig. 

KNOBKSRRIS,  ndbldErl.  A  South  Afri- 
can weapon  used,  either  as  a  missile  or  as  a 
dub  at  close  quarters,  by  the  natives.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  local  Dutch  term 
knop-Hne,  composed  of  the  words  knofi^  a 
knob,  and  kerrie,  the  Hottentot  word  for  stick 
It  consists  of  a  stick  long  enough  to  be  used 
as  a  walking  stick,  but  is  thrown,  as  a  weapon, 
with  unerring  accuracy,  for  quite  a  distance. 
Similar  native  weapons  are  found  in  Austral- 

KHOBLAUCH,  knCp'louk,  Hernumn,  Ger- 
man physicist:  b.  Berhn,  11  April  1830;  d. 
Baden-Baden,  1  July  1895.  He  became  private 
teacher    (docent)    in   Berlin    (1848)    and  Bonn 


physics  at  Halle  (1854).  From  1878  he  was 
president  oE  the  Imperial  Leopoldinisch-Karo- 
linischen  Academy  of  (ierman  Natural-History 
Research.  His  work  consisted  largely  of  ex- 
anwning  the  phenomienon  of  heat  rays,  andL 
through  his  and  Melloni's  researches  it  was 
proved  that  light  rays  and  heat  rays  do  not 
differ. 

KNOCHB,  knS'k»,  Walter  Alfred,  Get- 
nan  meteorologist:  b.  Berlin,  7  Mardi  1881. 
He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Oberrealschule  and  the 
universities  of  Geneva  and  Berlin.  He  was 
appointed    assistant   professor    at    the   Royal 
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Fnusiao  Meteorological  Institute  (1906)  and 
to  the  Public  Weather  Bureau  (1907).  In 
1908  he  accompanied  the  scientific  expedition 
10  the  Bolivian  plateaus,  and  entered  (1910) 
the  service  of  the  Chilean  government's  meteor^ 
ological  department.  He  wrote  three  publica- 
tions of  the  Central  Meteorological  Institute 
of  Chile,  also  'Observacionea  en  la  mioa 
Aguila,  S,200' ;  'Observa clones  de  provincias' 
(1910).  He  edited  the  periodical  Amtaiio 
Mettorotogical  de  Chile  (1911),  and  con- 
tributed many  important  essays  to  the  con- 
lemporaiy  journals  on  meteorology,  ethnology 
and  ethnography. 

KNOCKS,  knok'e,  or  KNOKKE,  Belgium, 
a  seaside  resort  on  the  North  Sea  coast  near 
Bruges,  destroyed  by  bombardment  of  the 
British  fleet  when  used  by  the  Central  Powers, 
in  the  World  War,  as  an  oSensive  base. 

KNOLLBS,  nolz,  or  KNOWLLBS,  Rich- 
ard, English  historian :  b.  probably  Cold  Ashbv, 
Northamptonshire,  about  1550;  d.  Sandwich, 
Kent,  1610.  He  was  Kraduated  from  Lincoln 
College,  (Oxford,  in  tSo5,  and  became  first  a 
Fellow  of  his  college  and  about  1571  master 
of  the  grammar  school  of  Sandwich.  He 
wrote  a  'General!  Historie  of  the  Turkcs' 
(London  1603),  the  style  of  which  is  highly 
conunended  by  Johnson,  Hal  lam  and  other 
critics.  A  number  of  lalcr  editions  were 
brought  out,  most  of  which  had  been  brought 
up  to  the  date  of  publication  -  the  last  of  these 
with  continuations,  by  Sir  Paul  Rycaul,  was 
published  (London  1687-1700).  An  abridged 
edition  was  published  by  John  Savage  (2  vols., 
London  1701).  Knolles  also  pubhshed  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French  and  Latin  of  J.  Bodin's 
'The  Six  Bookes  of  a  Common  Weale'  (Lon- 
don 1606).  A  'Grammatica  Latina,  Graeca  et 
Hebraica,'  frequently  attributed  to  him,  was 
the  work  of  the  Rev.  Hanserd  Knollys. 

KNOLLYS,  SiK  Francis,  English  states- 
man; b.  about  1514;  d.  1596.  He  was  favored 
by  Henry  VIII  who  secured  to  him  the  estate 
of  Rothcrfield  Greys  (1538)  and  made  him  a 
gentleman-pensioner  at  court.  He  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  (1542)  as  member  for 
Horsham.  As  a  staunch  Protestant  he  threw 
in  hds  allegiance  with  Edward  VI  and  accom- 
panied his  army  to  Scotland.  He  was  knighted 
(1547)  and  received  the  grant  of  the  manors  of 
(iversham  (about  1551).  With  Mary's  acces- 
sion his  religious  opinions  necessitated  his 
exile  to  Germany  but  he  returned  before  the 
queen's  death.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  Elizabeth's  privy  council  (1558)  and  was 
made  vice-chamberfain  of  the  household  and 
captain  of  the  halberdiers.  He  was  elected 
( 1559)  member  of  Parliament  for  Arundee 
and  (1562)  for  Oxford.  He  was  made  gover- 
nor of  Portsmouth  (1563),  went  to  Ireland 
(1566)  on  a  diplomatic  mission  and  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  the  Queen's  Chamber  in 
the  same  year.  When  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 
fled  (1568)  to  England  he  and  Baron  Henry 
Scrope  were  jointly  entrusted  with  taking 
cbar^  of  the  fugitive,  &-»t  at  Carlisle  C:a9tlei 
then  at  Bolton  Castle.  He  strived  to  convert 
his  prisoner  to  the  Protestant  faith.  He 
plainly  told  Elizabeth  to  bring  charges  against 
the  prisoner  or  acquit  her,  but  in  1587  urged 
her  execution.  He  headed  the  land  forces 
(1588-89)    of    Herlfordsbire   and   Cambridge- 


shire led  to  resist  the  Spanish  Armada.  He 
was  created  K.  G.  (1593).  Many  of  his  letters 
are  printed  in  Wright's  'Queen  Eliiabeth'  in 
the  Calendars  of  the  Haiheld  MSS.,  and  in 
Haynes'  'State  Papers,' 

KNOLLYS,  Hanserd,  English  Baptist 
clergyman :  b.  Cawkwell,  Lincolnshire,  about 
1599;  d.  London,  IWl.  He  was  graduated  at 
Cambridge  and  ordained  there.  He  became 
Separatist  (1636),  renounced  bis  orders  and  re- 
moved to  London,  then  fled  to  New  England 
to  escape  imprisonment  for  his  expressed' 
heterodox  opinions  concerning  ritual  and  ad- 
mission to  the  communion.  The  English  High 
Commission  court  warrant  reached  him  at 
Boston  and  he  suffered  a  short  imprisonment 
preaching  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  when 


mittee  of  ParUament.  From  1645  to  the  Restor- 
ation he  was  not  interfered  with,  but  escaped 
(1661)  prosecution  by  exile  to  Holland  and 
Germany  for  several  years.  Returning  to  Lon- 
don he  continued  his  pastorate  and  was  ar- 
rested (1670)  and  ipipnsoned,  but  soon  freed. 
He  wrote  scvefal  grammars  on  Hebrew,  Laiiii, 
Greet  etc.  The  Hanserd  Kaollys  Society 
published  a  number  of  his  worlra,  Consuk 
also  Crosby's  'History  of  English  Baptists' 
(1738);  'Confessions  of  Faith>  (1&54),  and 
'Records  of  the  Churches  at  Fenstanton,  etc' 
(1854),    both   the   latter  by   Hanserd   Knollys 

KNOLLYS,  or  KNOLLBS,  Sir  Robert 

English  military  commander :  a  native  of 
Cheshire,  birth  date  unknown ;  d.  1407.  His 
first  military  service  was  in  Brittany  under  Sir 
Thomas  Da^orlh  (1346)  at  the  siege  of  La 
Roche  d'Onent.  He  was  a  knight  when  he 
took  part  in  the  "Combat  of  the  Thirty"  and 
was  one  of  the  survivors  made  prisoner  (1351). 
On  his  release  be  remained  in  Brittany  and  ac- 
quired renown  on  the  field.  He  aided  Henry 
of  Lancaster  on  his  raid  into  Normandy  in  sup- 
port of  Philip  of  Navarre  and  Godfrey  de  Har- 
court  (1356),  and  was  head  of  the  plunderers 
known  as  the  "Great  Company"  (1358),  his 
share  in  the  loot  being  100,000  crowns.  In  the 
Loire  Valley  he  captured  40  castles  and  rav- 
aged the  country  from  Tonnerrc  to  Veielay 
and  Nevers  tt>  Orleans,  sacking  and  burning 
the  suburbs  of  the  latter  city.  He  declared 
this  warfare  was  neither  for  the  English  king 
or  for  Charles  of  Navarre,  but  for  himself 
alone.  He  sacked  Auxerre  and  enforced  a 
great  ransom,  captured  Chatillon-sur-Loii^ 
(1359),  then  raided  through  Berri  into 
Anvergne.  He  aided  Simon  de  Mont  fort 
against  Charles  de  Biois  at  the  siege  of  Auray 
and  defeated  de  Blois,  then  joined  the  Black 
Prince  (1367)  in  his  Spanish  expedition.  He 
aided  in  the  capture  of  Navarrete,  and  was 
present  at  the  batde  of  Najara.  Soon  he  re- 
turned to  Brittany,  but  was  given  command  of 
an  expedition  in  Aquitaine  ( 1369} .  France 
having  prepared  a  military  expedition  against 
Wales  (1370).  he  was  given  command  of  a 
force  to  land  at  Calais.  Thence  he  continued 
and  sacked  the  suburbs  of  Arias  and  went 
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tfarougli  Artois  into  Picardy  and  Vannandois, 
plundering  till  he  reached  Rheims,  and  thence 
to  Vlllejuif,  near  Paris.  This  raiding  counler 
attack  averted  the  planned  French  onslaught 
on  Wales  which  did  not  take  place.  He  was 
residing  in  London  in  1381  when  the  Wat  Tyler 
rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  city  gave  him  the 
leadership.  He  quickly  suppressed  the  rising. 
Having  acquired  immense  wealth  in  his  cam- 
paigns, he  used  some  in  frequent  loans  to  the 
king  and  much  was  spent  in  building  English 
churches,  a  hospital  at  Rome,  the  house  of  the 
Carmelites  in  London:  at  Ponlefract  he 
founded  a  college  and  nospital  and  endowed 
them.  Consult  Froissart's  'Chroniques' 
(Vols.  IV-VIII);  Fuller's  <WoKlMes>  (1811); 
Lobineau's   'Histoire  dc  Bretagne,'  etc 

KNOOP,  knop,  Gerhard  JuUub  Ouckama, 
German  novelist :  b,  Bremen,  9  June  1861 ;  d 
irmsbruck,  6  Sept.  1913.  His  health  in  early 
youth  was  poor,  with  the  result  that  in  his  en- 
forced summer  vacations  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  his  winter  quarters  in  the  dty, 
he  was  cut  off  from  association  with  boys  of 
his  own  age,  and  thus  became  somewhat  sin- 
gular and  exclusive  in  manner.  In  1878,  a 
year  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Bremen  Realachule,  and 
an  uncle.  Baron  L.  Knoop,  undertook  to  pay 
for  his  further  education,  sending  him  to  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Hanover,  to  qualify 
as  an  industrial  chemist.  In  1881  he  changed 
for  the  correspondiftg  institution  at  Miinchen, 
and  in  1883  he  went  to  Miilhausen  in  Alsace, 
first  attending  the  school  of  chemistry,  and 
then  entering  a  factory  for  further  study.  In 
1385  he  took  an  important  position  in  the  calico- 
printine  works  at  Uoscow,  which  he  retained 
until  1911,  when  he  sottled  in  Miinchen.  His 
Ulerary  work,  which  he  regaraed  almost  eii' 
tirely  as  a  pastime,  was  chiefly  in  the  field  ot 
narrative  satire.  Particularly  interesting  for 
Americans  are  the  two  novels  of  which  Se- 
hald  Soeker  is  the  hero '  they  describe  the 
adventures  in  Germany  of  a  young  German- 
American  who  for  many  ^ears  regarded  Ger- 
many as  the  land  of  his  ideal,  but  who  £nd&, 
on  acquaintance  with  actual  conditions  there, 
that  the  Fatherland  contains  much  that  is 
vulgar,  meretricious  and  base.  His  noveb  are 
<Das  Element'  (1901);  'Hermann  Osleb' 
(Berlin  1904)  ;  <Sebald  Soekers  Pilgerfahrt' 
(1903);  'Sebald  Soekers  Vollendung'  (1905); 
<Nadeshda  Bachini'  (Berlin  1906)  ;  *Aus  den 
Papieren  des  Freiherm  von  Skarpl'  (1909) ; 
'Der  Verfalltag'  (1911)  ;  'Die  Hochmogenden* 
(1912);  'Untcr  KonigMax'   (1913). 

Jacob  WiTiHt»  Hakthahn. 

KNOPF,  ndpf,  Siegmand  Adolphiu,  Ger- 
man-American physician :  b.  Halle,  27  Nov.  1857. 
He  ^ined  his  early  education  at  the  Higher 
Municipal  School,  Halle,  was  ^duatcd  at  the 
Sorbonne  (Paris  1890).  He  gained  his  medical 
diplomas  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
New  York  (1888)  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
Paris  University  (1895).  He  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  department  of  phthisio- 
thcrapy  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medi- 
cal School  (1908),  and  was  appointed  visiting 
physician.  Health  Department's  Riverside  Sana- 
tonum  for  Consumptives.  He  became  honorary 
director,  Gaylord  Form  Sanatorium,  Walling- 
ford.  Conn.,  honorary  president,  medical  board 


Bruchesi  Tnbercdlosis  Institine,  Montreal, 
Canada,  etc.  He  was  consulting  physician  at 
Saint  Gabriel's,  N,  Y.,  Sanatorium  for  Con- 
sumptives; West  Mountain  Sanatorium,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  etc.,  and  is  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,  American  Public  Health 
Association,  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Society  of  American  Jurisprudence,  American 
Medico-Psychological  Association.  Among  his 
numerous  honorary  appointments  were  honoraiy 
vice-pt^sident,  British  Congress  on  Tubercu- 
losis ;  gov«mment  delegate  International 
Prison  Congress,  Paris;  vice-president  Sec- 
lion  V  Tuberculosu  Congress,  Washington 
(1906).  He  took  a  leading  part  in  subsequent 
tuberculosis  propaganda  aatd  was  first  lieu- 
tenant Medical  Reserve  Corps,  United  States 
America.  He  wrote  'Les  Sanatoria  Traitement 
et  Prophytaxie  de  la  Phthsie  pulmonaire'  (the- 
sis of  1895):  'Puhncmaiy  Tuberculosis  —  Its 
Modem  Prophylaxy,  etc'  (1899);  'Die  Tuber- 
culose  als  Volks-Krankhdt  und  deren  Bekamp- 
fung'  (1900);  the  lartter  work  was  translated 
into  EitgUsb  and  27  other  languages.  He  also 
wrote  'Tuberculosis  a  Preventable  and  Curable 
Diseaae*  (1913)  and  other  works,  besides  nu- 
moFOus  articles  coMribitted  to  leading  medical 
journals  on  tuberculosis  and  kindred  subjects. 

KNORR,  knor,  Iwan  Otto  Artnand,  Ger- 
man composer:  b,  Mewe,  West  Prussia,  3  Jan. 
1853.  He  was  educated  at  the  Leipzig  Nikolai 
Gymnasium,  Riga  Reatgymnasium  and  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory.  He  was  appointed  mu- 
sical teacher  at  the  Royal  Ladies'  Institute  and 
Conservatory,  Charkow  (1874-83),  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  Brahms  was  made  (1883) 
theory  and  composition  teacher  at  Dr.  Hoch's 
conservatory  at  Frankfort,  becoming  director  in 
1908.  Of  his  compositions  should  bt  cited  the 
operas,  'Dimja'  and  'Durch's  Fenster.'  His 
other  compositions  consist  of  piano-quartets, 
orchestral  pieces,  solos,  etc.  His  'Ukrainische 
Liebesbilde'  arepopular.  Hewrote  a  biography 
of  Peter  Tschaikowsky  and  several  works  on 
music  such  as  'Aufgabc  fiir  die  Harmonie- 
lehre';  'Lehrbudi  der  Fugencomposition,*  etc 

KNORR,  Ludwig,  German  chemist :  b. 
Mumch,  2  Dec  1859.  He  studied  at  his  home 
town  and  at  Heidelberg  and  Erlangen,  becoming 
(1885)  private  teacher  at  the  latter  university. 
but,  in  tne  same  year,  went  to  Wurzburg,  where 
he  was  raised  to  asastani  professor  (1888), 
becoming  professor  at  Jena    (1889)   and   Frc' 


burg.    His   experimental    research  brought 

lieht   synthetics   of   chinolin   and   pyrol   deriva- 
also    discovering     (18B4)     .the    pyrazolc 


compounds  to  which  antipyrin  belongs. 

KNORTZ,  noRz,  Karl,  American  audior: 
b.  Garbenheim,  near  Wetzlar,  28  Aug.  1841. 
He  was  educated  at  Heidelberg  University  and 
came  to  the  United  Stales  in  1863.  He  taught 
in  Detroit,  Oshkosh  and  Cincinnati,  1864-^4, 
edited  a  (German  daily  in  Indianapolis  for  some 
years,  and  from  1892  to  190S  was  superintendent 
of  German  schools  in  Evansville,  Ind.  In  the 
latter  year  he  removed  to  North  Tarrytown. 
N.  Y,,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  letters. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  'Talcs  and 
Legends  of  the  '  North-American  Indians' 
(1871);  'American  Sketches'  (1876);  'Long- 
fellow' (1879);  'From  the  Wigwam'  (1880); 
'Capital  and  Labor  in  America'  (1881):  'I**- 
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dian  Legends';  'Pictures  of  American  Life* 
(lffl4)  ;  'History  of  American  Literature,'  in 
German  (1891);  'Individnalily*  (1897);  'Child 
Study*  (1899);  'Eiu  amerikauiscber  Diogenes' 
(1898);  'Poelischer  Hauschati  der  Nordameri- 
kauer'  (1902) ; 'NadckliutgegennanischerGlaU' 
bers  una  Brauchs  in  Amerika'  (1903) ;  'Streif- 
zuge  auf  dem  (Jebiete  amerikanischer  Volks- 
kunile>  (1903);  'Friedrich  Nietzsche,  der  Un- 
zeiigemasse'  (1909) ;  'Die  lusekten  in  Sage. 
Brauch,  und  Literatur'  (1910)  ;  'Walt  Whilnian 
und  seine  Nachfolger'  (1910);  'Reptilien  und 
Ampbibien  in  Silte,  Sage,  und  Literatur'  (1911)  ; 
'Teufel,  Hcxe,  und  Blocksbergspuk'  (1913); 
'Die  Voge!  im  Sage,  Sitte,  und  Literatur* 
(1913)  ;  'American  Jews'  (1914)  ;  'American 
Superstitions  of  To-day>  (1913).  He  has  very 
materially  assisted  in  making  Atnerican  authors 
known  in  (rtrmany  through  his  translations 
into  German  poems  of  Longfellow,  Whitlier 
and   Walt   Whitman. 

KNOT,  a  snipe  (Tringa  eaimta)  known  in 
its  migiations  throughout  the  world,  but  breed- 
ing only  in  the  extreme  north,  where  its  pale- 
green,   spotted  eggs   have  been   found  in  only 


the  names  robin-snipe  and  gray  snipe.  Its 
plumage  is  a  mingling  of  black  and  wbite 
suffused  with  a  reddish  tint  on  the  under  parts. 
The  book-names  refer  to  its  habit  of  seeking 
its  food  just  at  the  edge  of  the  surface,  where 
King  Canute  is  fabled  to  have  seated  himself 
in  &  fiance  of  the  tide. 

KNOT,  a  term  synon^ous  for  a  nautical 
mile.  The  log-line  is  divided  by  knots  (or 
otfacmise)  into  sections  1/120  of  a  geographical 
mile  in  length,  hence  the  number  of  sections 
run  out  in  half  a  minute  (the  12Chh  of  an  hour) 
indicates  the  number  of  Knots  or  geografdiical 
miles  per  hour  at  which  the  ship  is  going.  The 
rate  at  which  a  vessel  sails,  or  can  sail,  is  usu- 
ally given  in  knots  per  hour,  the  Admiralty 
knot  or  measured  mUe  being  6,060  feet  It  is 
longer  than  an  ordinary  statute  mile  by  about 
one  mile  in  seven;  =  l.lSl  Statute  miles. 

KNOT-GRASS.    See  Grasses. 

KNOTS.    See  Knottiwg  and  SruaNG. 

KNOTT,  A(Ioysins)  Leo,  American  law- 
yer :  b.  near  New  Market,  Frederick  County, 
Mo.,  12  May  1829;  d.  Baltimore,  21  July  191& 
He  received  his  education  at  Saint  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  and  studied  law  with  William 
Schley  of  thai  city.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  teacher  at  the  Cumberland  Academy;  tau^t 
Greek  and  algebra  at  Saint  Mary's  Collej^ 
Baltimore,  and  founded  the  Howard  Latm 
School  of  Howard  County,  Md.  After  his  ad- 
o  the  bar  he  practised  law  with  Ja 


I  politics  he  ' 
ment  of  1859  and  in  the  Democratic  party 
from  1864  to  1866.  In  1866-67  he  was  a  member 
of  ihe  Maryland  house  of  <)degates  and  from 
1867  to  1879  was  district  attorney  of  Baltimore. 
In  1899-1900  he  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
assembly  and  from  1900  to  1904  was  professor 
of  elementary  law  and  constitutional  law,  and 
since  1904  of  international  law  at  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Baltimore.  In  1907 
he  retired  from  the  practice  of  law.  He  was 
a    delegate  to  the   EJemocrattc   Convention   at 


Baltimore  in  1860  and  to  die  Chicago  Conven- 
tion of  the  same  party  in  1864,  also  the  con- 
ventions of  1872  and  1900.  He  has  participated 
in  cases  tried  before  international  commis- 
sions, principally  in  Latin- American  aftairs. 
He  was  sent  as  special  envoy  to  Cuba  in  1886 
to  arrange  a  mail  route  between  the  United 
States  and  that  island.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society  and  many 
other  learned  bodies.  His  worlra  include  'A 
Relation  of  Some  Political  Transactions  in 
Maryland'  (1898)  and  contributions  to  the 
'Encyckipedia  Aroencana' ;  'The  Ca^Ato&e, 
Encych^edia,'  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

KNOTT,  nSt,  Cargill  Qilaton,  British 
physicist:  b.  Penicuik,  Scotland,  30  June  !8S6. 
He  studied  at  Edinburgh  University  and  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  natural  philos- 
ophy there  (1879-83),  He  next  became  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  the  Imperial  University, 
Toldo,  Japan,  conducting  a  magnetic  survey  of 
the  empire  (1887).  Returning  to  Scotland 
(1892),  fae  lectured  on  applied  mathematics  and 
was  awarded  the  Keith  Prize  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh  for  special  research  work 
on  magnetic  strains  (1897J.  He  was  selected 
as  Thomson  lecturer,  subject  earthquakes,  at 
the  United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen 
(1905-06)  and  on  radio-activity  (1913-14). 
Among  his  many  works  are  'Electricity  and 
Magnetism';  'Physics  of  Earthquake  Phenom- 
ena' (1908).  His  'Photometry'  is  in  its  11th 
edition ;  he  revised  K^land  amd  Taita,  'Quater- 
nions' (1904,  3ded,). 

KNOTT,  Jamea  Proctor,  American  leg- 
islator and  legal  scholar:  b.  near  Lebanon,  Ky., 
29  Aug.  1830;  d.  Lebanon,  Ky.,  18  June  1911. 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Missouri 
bar  in  1851,  and  entered  practice  at  Memphis, 
Mo.  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  the  Missouri 
Iwslature,  in  1859  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  attorney-general  of  Missouri  to  fill  a  vacancy 
and  in  1860  was  elected  to  that  post.  Having 
refused,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  which  he  con- 
sidered too  severe,  he  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned in  the  Saint  Louis  arsenal.  In  1862 
he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  established 
himself  as  a  practitioner  at  Lebanon ;  and  in 
1867-71  and  1875-83  served  in  Congress  as 
Democratic  representative  from  the  4th  Ken- 
tucky district.  He  was  long  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  In  the  41st 
Congress  be  made  his  well-known  speech  on 
Doluli,  ridiculing  the  pretensions  of  the  lake 
town,  and  raining  a  nyional  reputation  as  a 
humorist.  He  was  governor  of  Kentucky  in 
1883-87  a  delegate  to  the  Kentucky  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1891,  professor  of  civics 
and  economics  in  Centre  College  (E)anvillc 
Ky.)  in  1892-94,  and  from  189^1901  professor 
of  law  and  dean  of  the  law  faculty  of  Central 
Univeraty, 

KNOTTING  AND  SPLICING,  the  fast- 


are  used  only  on  shipboard.  (}cnerally  the  re- 
quirements of  a  useful  knot  may  be  stated  to 
he  that  it  should  neither  'shp"  nor  "jam,*  that, 
while  it  holds  without  danger  of  slipping  while 
the  strain  is  on  it,  when  slackened  it  should  be 
easily  untied  again.  The  simplest  knot  is  the 
—  ygj  pg  (jjg  gjj^j  ^£  J  thread  or 
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instead  of  the  end  of  the  cord  the  common 
■Kp-knot  is  formed ;  and  a  useful  fixed  loop  is 

Eo(  by  tying  a  simple  knot,  or  the  "figure  of  8 
not*  on  the  loop  of  a  cord.  One  of  the 
simplest  and  most  useful  running'  knots  for  a 
small  cord  is  made  by  means  of  two  simple 
knots.  The  most  secure  method  of  fastemng 
a  line  to,  say,  a  bucket  is  the  standing  bow- 
line ;  and  a  runiung  bowline  is  formed  by  pass- 
ing the  end  through  the  loop,  thus  making  2 
Funning  loop.  Out  of  the  score  or  so  of  methods 
of  fastening  a  boat's  painter  the  one  which  will 
be  found  most  useful  is  the  well-known  two 
half-hitches.  The  timber  hiich  is  Bsefnl  for 
attaching  a  line  to  a  spar  or  a  stone,  and  the 
clove  hiich  is  invaluable  for  many  purnoses.  It 
is  very  simple  and  cannot  slip.  A  simple  method 
of  fastening  a  rope  to  a  hook  ij  the  blackwall 
hitch,  where  the  straiu  on  the  main  rope  jams 
the  end  so  tightly  against  the  hook  that  it  can- 
not slip.  There  are  many  methods  for  short- 
eninR  a  rope  temporarily,  one  of  diem  being 
the  sheepshank. 

Of  axe  methods  for  uniting  the  ends  of 
two  cords  the  simplest  and  one  of  the  most 
secure  is  the  common  reef  knol,  which  must  be 
carcfuUy  distinguished  from  the  %ranny,* 
which  will  jam  if  it  does  not  slip;  the  reef 
knot  will  do  neither.  For  very  small  cords  or 
thread  the  best  knot  is  the  weaver's.  The  fish- 
erman's knot  is  a  very  useful  one  for  anglers, 
and  is  formed  by  a  simple  knot  in  each  cora 
being  slipped  over  the  others  when  drawn  taut 
it  is  very  secure,  and  it  is  easily  separated  by 
pulling  the  short  ends.  A.  useful  method  of 
uniting  large  ropes  is  to  itie  »  simple  knot  on 
the  end  of  one  rope  and  interlace  the  end  of 
the  other,  and  draw  taut.  This  tie  may  also  be 
made  with'  the  figure  of  8  knot  For  very 
large  ropes  the  carrick  bend  is  the  simplest  and 
most  secure.  The  bowline  bend  is  formed  by 
looping  two  bowline  knots  into  each  other. 
For  attaching  a  small  line  to  a  thick  rope  the 
becket  hitch  is  very  useful. 

■Splicing*  is  the  process  employed  to  join 
two  ropes  when  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  a 
knoL  The  three  chief  varieties  of  the  splice 
are  the  short  splice,  the  long  splice  and  the  eye 
splice.  The  short  splice  is  made  b^  unlaying 
uie  ends  of  two  ropes  for  &  short  distance  and 
fittitig  them  closely  together;  then,  by  the  helo 
of  a  marlinspike,  the  ends  are  laced  over  and 
under  the  strands  of  the  opposite  rope.  When 
each  strand  has  been  passed  through  once,  half 
of  its  thidcness  is  cut  awav  and  the  remainder 
passed  through  again>  half  of  the  remainder 
being  also  cut  away,  it  is  passed  a  third  time, 
and,  when  all  the  strands  are  so  treated,  they 
are  hauled  taut  and  cut  close.  This  reducing 
the  thickness  of  the  strands  tapers  off  the 
splice.  The  long  splice  is  employed  when  the 
rope  is  used  to  run  through  a  block,  as  it  does 
not  thicken  it.  The  ends  of  the  two  ropes  are 
tmlaid  for  a  much  longer  distanee  than  for  the 
short  splice,  and  similarly  placed  together. 
Then  one  strand  is  taken  and  further  unwound 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  its  vacant  place 
filled  up  with  the  corresponding  strand  of  the 
Other  rope,  and  the  ends  fastened  as  in  the 
short  splice.  Other  two  of  the  strands  are 
similarly  spliced  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
the  remaining  two  fastened  at  the  original  join- 
ing place.    The  eye  splice  is,  as  the  term  im- 


*y'';„ 


L  »n  eye,  . 


:  round  a  dead 


To  prevent  a  rope  fraying  at  the  ends  a 
variety  of  tnethods  are  employed,  the  simplest 
being  to  serve  or  whip  the  end  with  small  cord. 

KNOUT,  nowt,  or  noot,  the  official  instm- 
mcnl  of  punishment  formerly  used  in  Russia, 
dating  from  about  1450,  made  in  variotis  forms, 
but    usually   being   a    heavy  whip   of   leather 


hundred  strokes  were  considered  eqirivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  death,  as  the  victim  seldom  sur- 
vived. On  account  of  the  severity  of  the  pun- 
ishment Nicholas  I  issued  an  order  substituting 
punishment  with  a  lighter  whip  of  three  thongs, 
known  as  the  pleti. 

ENOWBR,  Henry  McElderry,  American 
anatottust:  b.  Baltimore,  5  Aug.  1868.  He  was 
graduated  (1890)  at  Johns  Hopkins,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  biolM^y  (1891-93),  and  be- 
came Adam  T.  Bruce  Fellow  (1895-96)  and 
Ph.D.  (1896).  He  became  instructor  of  biol- 
ogy at  Williams  College  (1896-97),  instructor 
ot  anatomy  (1899-1906)  and  associate  at  Johns 
Hopkins  (I90e-O9).  In  1909-10  he  lectured  on 
anatomy_  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  be- 
coming in  the  latter  year  professor  of  anatomy 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He  was  ap- 
pointed (1897)  assistant  in  zoology  at  the  Ma- 
rine Biological  Laboratory,  Woo<»  Hole,  Mass., 
(1897)  and  librarian  (1900),  He  was  co- 
edttor  and  secretary  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Analotny.  He  specialized  chiefly  in  em- 
hryologv  and  anatomy  of  termites  research,  and 
in  lymphatic  and  vascular  systems  of  frog  em- 
bryos experimentally  and  by  injection;  muscles 
of  the  human  heart,  etc. 

KNOWLEDGB,  Theory  of.    See  Epicte- 

KNOWLBS.    ndlz,    Frederic    Lawrence, 

American  poet :  b.  Lawrence,  Mass.,  8  Sept. 
1869;  d.  Boston,  Mass.,  20  Sept.  1905.  He  was 
educated  at  the  New  Hampshire  Conference 
Seminary  of  which  his  father,  Daniel  C. 
Knowles.  was  president  for  many  years.    After 

Graduation  he  taught  for  some  time  in  his 
ather's  seminary  and  al  Wesleyan  University 
and  Harvard.  His  verse  attracted  attention 
even  in  college  days.  His  poems  appeared  in 
die  best  magazines  and  received  wide  quotation. 
The  week  before  he  died  he  wrote; 


He  was  the  author  of  'Love  Triumphant' 
(1904,  abo  2d  ed);  'On  Life's  Stairway' 
(1900;  3d  ed,  1905).  He  compiled  and  edited 
several  collections  of  poetry,  the  most  imi»r[ant 
of  which  are  'Poetry  of  American  Wit  and 
Humor'  (1899);  'Cap  and  Gown';  'College 
Verse  —  Second  Series'  (1900) ;  "Golden 
Treasury  of  American  Songs  and  Lyrics* 
(1901);  'Yearbook  of  Famous  Lyrics'  (1901); 
'Treasury  of  Humorous  Poetry'  (1902) ; 
'Value  of  Friendship'  (1904);  'Value  of 
Courage'   (1905);  'Value  of  Love'  (1906). 

KNOWLES,  James  Sheridui,  Irish  drama- 
list  and  actor;  b,  Coric,  Ireland,  21  May  1784; 
d.  Torquay,  Devonshire,  30  Nov.  1862.  He 
served  as  an  ensign  in  the  militia,  became  a 
M,D.  of  Aberdeen  University,  and  then  went 
Upon  the  stage,  but  meeting  with  small  success. 
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taught  school  in  Belfaat  and  Glasgow.  His 
tragedy  of  <Caim  Gracchus'  was  perfoimed  at 
Belfast  in  1815  with  success,  and  from  this 
lime  he  had  a  prosperous  career.  He  visited 
the  United  States  in  1&34.    In  1644  he  under* 


revival,  became  Icttown  as  an  anti-Roman 
Catholic  controversialist  but  never  preached 
against  the  stage;  In  1848  he  received  a  pen- 
sKKi  of  1200  a  year  from  gavemmcnt.  Among 
his  principoi  woiIb  are  the  dramas  'Caiui 
Gracchus'  (1815);  »Willdam  TeU'  (1825); 
'Vir^nius'  (1820);  'The  Hunchback'  (1832); 
'The  Wife ;  a  TaJe  of  Maniau*  (1833)  ;  'The 
Love-chase*  (1837);  'Lov«'  (1839).  He  pub- 
lished besides  various  poetical  pieces,  tales  and 
novels,  and  in  his  later  years  works  denuncia- 
tory of  Roman  Catholicisin. 

KHOWLES,  Lncins  Jamea,  American  in- 
ventor: b.  Hardwick,  Mass.,  2  July  1819;  d. 
Washington,  D.  C,  25  Feb.  1884.  He  became 
a  clerk  in  a  shop  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  the 
first  photographer  using  the  system  of  D^uerre 
in   Worcester,    Mass.,    turned  his   attention   to 


. .  .  feed- regulator,  and  constructed  and 
operated  several  models  of  steam-engines.  In 
1843  he  invented  a  machine  for  the  spooling 
of  thread,  and  this  tnachtne  he  manufactured 
at  New  Worcester  in  1843-45.  He  then  built 
spinning-machines  for  the  manufacture  of 
four-  and  six-cord  thread,  and  manufactured 
cotton  thread  and  warps  at  Spencer  and  War- 
ren. Mass.  (1847-53),  and  woolen  goods  at 
Warren  (1853-59).  Subsequently  he  manufac- 
tured a  safety  boiler- feeder,  a  Steam  pump  and 
a  tape  loom,  under  his  owTi  patents.  He  took 
out  over  100  patents,  mostly  for  loom  improve- 
ments. His  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  looms 
and  their  accessories  was  located  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  where  it  was  later  combined  with  an 
English  concern  and  now,  under  the  name 
Crompton  and  Knowles  Loom  Works,  has 
branches  in  ail  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Knowles  Pump  Works,  too,  have  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  lareest  in  the  world.  He  was  elected 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature in  1862  and  1865.  and  in  1869  became 
State  senator.  Williams  College  in  1865  gave 
him  the  degree  of  A.M.  Consult  Roe^  A.  S., 
'Luciiis  J.  and  Francis  B.  Knowles'  (in  New 
England  ^fagasine,  N.  S..  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  483, 
Boston  1904). 

KNOWLES,  Robert  Edward,  Canadian 
novelist;  b.  Maxville,  Ontario,  30  March  1868. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Manitoba  College  and  of 
Queen's  College,  Kingston,  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  Stewart  on  Church,  Ottawa,  1891,  and 
from  1898  has  been  pastor  of  Knox  Church, 
GaU,  Ontario.  He  is  the  author  of  'St  Cuth- 
bertV  (1905);  'The  Undertow'  (1906); 
<Davni  at  Shanty  Bay*  (1907);  'The  Attic 
Guest'  (1909);  'The  Singer  of  the  Kootenay' 
(1911). 

KNOWUHO,  nSling,  Richard  John, 
English  clergyman  and  educator:  b.  Devonport, 
Devonshire,  16  Sept.  1851.  He  was  educated 
at  Balliol  College.  Oxford,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1875  and  priest  1876  in  the  Church 
of  England.  He  was  classical  master  in  the 
Abingd<Mi  Grammar  School,  1874-76;  curate  of 
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Wellington  Somerset,  1876-7S  and  of  Saint 
Martin-in-the-Fields,  London,  1878-84;  censor 
and  lecturer  in  King's  College,  London,  1884- 
90;  vice-principal  oT  King's  College.  189&-97i 
professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  1894- 
1905 ;  professor  of  divinity  in  Durham  Univer- 
sity and  can^n  of  Durham  sii)ce  1905.  He  was 
select-preacher  at  Cambridge  University  1895; 
and  became  Fellow  of  King's  Collie,  London 

1899.  He  was  examiner  at  Oxford  University 
1897,  1905,  and  at  the  University  of  London 
1905-06;  examining  chaplain  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter.  1903- 
05,  and  Boyle  lecturer  for  the  same  period.  His 
writings  Include  'The  Witness  of  the  Epistles' 
(1892);  'Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  in  the  'Ex- 
positors Greek  Testament'  (1901) ;  'Our 
■     '     Birth  and  the  Cnticism  of  To- 

'The  Epistle  of  Saint  James' 
Testimony  of  Saint  Paul  to 
Lnnsf  (1905;  new  cd,  1911);  'Literary  Crit- 
icism and  the  New  Testament'  (1907);  'Mes- 
sianic Interpretations  and  Other  Studies' 
(1911). 

KNOWLTON,  n&l't6n.  Prank  Mall. 
American  botanist  and  palieontologist :  b. 
Brandon.  Vt.,  2  Sept.  1860.  He  was  graduated 
from  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  in  1884,  and  in 
1898  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  George  Wash- 
ington University;  was  assistant  palaeontologist 
on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  188^ 

1900,  and  palieo Biologist  frcwn  1900  to  1907,  and 
geologist  from  the  latter  year.  Among  his 
scientific  monographs  are  'Fossil  Wood  and 
Lignite  of  the  Potomac  Formation'  (1889) ; 
'Fossil  Flora  of  Alaska'  (1894);  'Catalogue 
of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Plants  of  North 
America'  (1896)  ;  'Fossil  Flora  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park'  (1898)  ;  'Flora  of  the 
Montana  Formation'  (1900) ;  'Birds  of  the 
World'    (1909);   'Flora    of    the    Raton    Mesa 


Colorado'  (1916).  The  Plant  World,  which 
he  had  founded  in  1897,  be  edited  until  1904. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Century,  Stand- 
ard and  Webster's  dictionaries  and  to  the  Jew- 
ish 'Encyclopedia.' 

KNOWLTON,  Thomaa,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  West  Boxford,  Mass.,  30  Nov.  1740; 
d.  battle  of  Harlem  Plains.  N.  Y.,  16  Sept.  1776. 
He  enlisted  in  the  last  French  and  Indian  War, 
took  part  jn  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  (1759), 
and  in  1762  went  with  General  Lyman's  forces 
lo  Cuba  as  second  lieutenant.  After  the  siege 
of  Havana  he  took  up  farming.  Living  at  Ash- 
ford,  Comt.,  at  the  begimiing  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, be  was  decled  captain  of  a  militia  com- 
pany organized  after  Lexington,  and  with  200 
other  Connecticut  troops  was  sent  to  Charles- 
town.  His  detachment,  ununiformed  farmers 
with  shot-guns,  fought  at  Bunker  Hill.  On 
8  Jan.  1776  he  made  a  successful  invasion  of 
Charlestown,  and  subsequently  became  lieuten- 
ant-oolonel  of  the  20th  regiment  and  then  of 
a  regiment  of  Connecticut  rangers,  usually 
known  as  'Kt»owl ton's  Rangers.*  He  wa» 
killed  while  leading  bis  command  at  the  battle 
of  Harlem  Heights,  and  was  highly  prised  by 
Washington  in  general  orders.  A  statue  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  State  in  1895  on 
the    capital     grounds    at    Hartford.    Consult 
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KNOW-NOTHINO  PARTY 


Coffin,   C,   ed,    'The  Lives  and   Services   of 

Major- General  J.  Thomas,  Colonel  Thomas 
Knowlton,  etc'  (New  York  1845) ;  Woodward, 
A-,  'Memoir  of  Col.  T.  Knowlton'  (Boston 
1861);  Woodward,  P.  H.,  and  others,  'Statue 
of  Col.  Thomas  Knowlton*    (Hartford  1895). 

KNOW-NOTHING  PARTY,  The,  re- 
sulted from  nativism  in  American  politics  and 
from  the  organizadon  of  secret  political  asso- 
ciations such  as  the  United  Ajnerican  Me- 
chanics and  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  America 
in  Pennsylvania;  the  Order  of  United  Ameri- 
cans and  Ihe  Order  of  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner in  New  York,  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  Naturatiiation  Law 
and  of  the  law  which  permitted  others  than 
native  Americans  to  hold  oSicc.  As  a  definite 
political  party  it  may  be  said  to  have  started  in 
1852  and  existed  two  or  three  years.  The 
principles  of  the  Know-nothing  party  were  em- 
bodied in  the  following  propositions  (at  New 
Yoric,  1855):  (1)  The  Americans  shall  rule 
America.  (2)  The  perpetuation  of  the  union 
of  these  Slates.  (3)  No  North,  no  South,  no 
East,  no  West.  (4)  The  Umted  States  of 
America  —  as  they  are  —  one  and  inseparable. 
^5)  No  sectarian  interferences  in  our  legisla- 
tion or  in  the  administration  of  American  law. 
(6)  Hostility  to  the  assumption  of  the  Pope, 
through  lhe  bishops,  etc.,  in  a.  republic  sancti- 
fied b_y  Protestant  blood.  (7)  Thorough  re- 
form in  the  naturalization  laws.  (8)  Free  and 
liberal  educational  institutions  for  all  sects  and 
classes,  with  the  Bible,  God's  holy  word,  as  a 
universal  textbook.  A  society  was  formed  in 
1855  in  cqiposilion  to  the  above,  called  Know- 
somethings.  Both  bodies  were  absorbed  into 
the  two  parties,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  at 
the  Presidential  election  in  1856. 

The  Know-nothing  organization  was  pri- 
marily the  result  of  foreign  emigration.  In  20 
years  from  1825  to  1845  the  immigration 
amounted  to  1,028,225.  The  consequence  was 
a  sharp  awakeningof  native  American  preju- 
dice and  alarm.  The  sentiment  first  snowed 
itself  in  New  York,  where  the  alien  population 
had  reached  portentous  proportions,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  citizens  of  the  old  slock.  A  native 
organization  for  political  purposes  was  effected, 
and  in  1844  it  succeeded  in  electing  James 
Harper  mayor  on  a  native  American  ticket. 
About  this  time  began  the  great  immigration 
due  to  the  Irish  famine,  ajKiin  the  five  years 
from  184S  to  1850  there  came  in  about  as  many 
aliens  as  had  been  received  during  the  whole 
20  years  before.  Native  Americanism  flamed 
up  hotter  than  ever,  and  its  political  oonflagra- 
ttoti  extended  to  other  cities  and  States.  The 
great  volume  of  the  Irish  immigration  was 
Roman  Catholic,  and  animosity  to  that  Church 
gave  it  fire.  At  Philadelphia  two  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches  were  destroyed  in  riots  between 
natives  and  Irish;  at  Boston  a  convent  was 
burned.  Six  native  American  representatives 
were  elected  to  the  29th  Congness,  that  of  1845, 
four  from  New  York  and  two  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Between  1850  and  1855  the  immigration 
amounted  to  nearly  2,000,000,  and  the  native 
spirit  was  aroused  even  more  hotly.  Moreover, 
the  anti-slavery  agitation,  expressing  itself  in 

?)position  to  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the 
erritories,  ^was  disturbing  party  allegiance,  and 
special  efforts  were  made  to  kindle  the  native 


American  sjMrit  into  a  hot  flame,  with  an  ul- 
terior motive,  it  was  believed,  of  turning  the 
current  of  public  sentiment  into  other  channels. 
In  1852  the  Kiww-notiiing  ocgatMzatton,  dis- 
tinctly, made  its  appearance.  It  was  so-called 
because  it  was  a  secret  oath-bound  fraternity, 
regarding  whose  objects  and  whose  real  name 
its  members  always  answered  when  questioned: 
'I  don't  know.*  'Anvericans  must  rule  Amer- 
ica !"  was  its  rally  cry,  and  relentless  hostility 
to  the  increasing  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  the 
qualification  for  naturalization  to  a  residence 
of  21  years  were  its  main  purposes.  The  Know- 
nothii^s  started  off  brilliantly.  In  1854  they 
carried  the  State  elections  in  Massachusetts  and 
Delaware,  and  polled  a  great  number  of  votes 
in  New  Yoric.  In  I8S5  They  elected  governors 
and  legislatures  in  New  York  and  four  New 
England  States,  and  in  the  South  and  West 
they  were  successful  or  nearly  approached  suc- 
cess in  nine  SUtes.  In  1856  eight  of  the  32 
States  had  native  American  governors,  but  in 
the  Presidential  election  of  that  year  the  party 
cast  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  popular  vote 
and  obtained  only  eight  electoral  votes,  the 
votes  of  the  single  State  of  Maryland  In  the 
34lh  Concress,  1855,  it  had  5  senators,  43  out- 
and-out  Know-aothings  as  Congressmen  and 
70,  nominally  RepubUcans,  birt  members  of 
Know-nothing  councils.  In  the  3Sth  Congress, 
1857,  it  had  5  senators  aisl  14  re^iresentatives. 
In  the  next  Congress  it  had  2  senators  and  23 
representatives,  all  of  them  from  Southern 
Slates.  Soon  thereafter  Know-no ihingism  went 
to  pieces  rapidly  and  no  more  of  it  was  beard 
in  politics.  It  had  no  representation  in  Con- 
gress after  the  36lh.  AttMngst  its  most  deter- 
mined opponents  were  Heniy  Ward  Beecher 
and  Horace  Greeley.  (See  alro  Amebican 
Party).  Consult  Carroll,  A.  E.,  'The  Great 
American  Battle'  (New  York  1856);  Cluskey, 
M.    W.,     "Political    Text-Book    and    Ent^clo- 

8edia>  (Philadelphia  1860)  ;  Cross,  I.,  'The 
Irigin,  Principles  and  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Party'  (in  lova  Joumai  of  History  and 
PoUtUs,  Vol.  IV,  p.  526,  Iowa  City  1906) ; 
Davis,  H.  W.,  'Speeches  and  Addresses'  (New 
York  1867);  Desmond,  H.  J.,  'The  Know- 
Nothrng  Party'  (Washington  1904)  ;  Gay,  C 
M,,  'The  Campaign  of  1855  in  Virginia  and 
the  Fall  of  the  Know-Nothing  Party'  (in 
Richmond  College  Historical  Papers,  Vol.  I, 
p.  309,  Richmond  1906) ;  Haynes,  G.  H., 
'Causes  of  Know-nothing  Success  in  Massa- 
chusetts*       Qn    American    Historical    Review, 


(in    -.- 

Vol,  III,  p,  67,  New  York  1897) ;  id,  <A  Knoi 
■line  Legislature;   Mass.,   I85S'    (in  Amer- 
liistorical  Association,  Annual  Reimrt  for 


■■oung  Sam" ;  or  Native  Ameri- 
cans' Own  Book'  (New  York  1855)  ;  McMas- 
ter,  J,  B,,  'Riotous  Career  of  Know-nothing- 
ism'  (in  Forum,  Vol,  XVII,  p.  524,  New  Yoric 
1894) ;  Rhodes,^  J.  P.,  'History  of  the  United 
States,  1850-1877'  (Vol,  II,  New  York  1893) ; 
Schmeckebier,  L,  F.,  'History  of  the  Know- 
Nothing  Party  in  Maryland'  (in  Johns  Hof- 
kiiu  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Polit- 
ical Science,  Series  XVII,  Nos,  4-5,  Baltimore 
1899)  ;  Scisco,  L,  D„  'Nativism  in  New  York 
State'  (New  Yoric  1901)  ;  Senning.  J.  P.,  'The 
Know-notlung  Movement  in  Illinois,  1854-56' 
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(in  Illinois  Slate  ftittorical  Society  Jimmai, 
Vol.  VII.  p-  7,  Sprm^eld  1914)  ;  Stidmey,  C. 
'Know-Nothjngism  in  Rhode  Island'  (in 
Papers  from  Historical  Seminary,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Vol.  Ill,  Providence  1894)  ;  Wise,  H. 
A.,  'Religious  Liberty,  etc'  (Alexander,  Va., 
1854)  ;  id-,  'The  Life  and  Death  of  Sam,  in 
VirKinia>  (Richmond  1856);  Woodburn,  J.  A., 
'Political  Parties  and  Party  PrtAletns  in  the 
United  Slates'  (New  York  1914). 

KHOX,  George  WiHiam,  American  Pres- 
byterian clergyman:  b.  Rome,  N.  Y.,  11  Aug, 
1853;  d  I0I2.  He  was  graduated  from  Ham- 
ilton Collie,  ainton.  N.  Y.,  in  1874,  and  from 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1877.  He 
subsequently  was  emploj'cd  in  missionary  la- 
bors  in  Japan  and  was  professor  of  philosopby 
and  ethics  in  the  Imperial  Universitv  of  Japan 
in  1880.  He  made  profound  researches  in  Jap- 
anese philosopby  and  had  no  equal  among 
American  scholars  m  his  knowledge  of  Con- 
fucianism in  its  Japanese  form.  On  returning 
to  the  United  Slates  he  became  pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  Rye,  N.  Y..  and  was 
a  professor  at  Union  Seminary,  New  York, 
1897-99,  and  thereafter  professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  history  of  reliRion.  He  published 
(in  English)  'A  Japanese  Philosopher' 
(1893)  ;  'The  Christian  Point  of  View' 
(1902)  ;  <The  Krect  and  Fundamental  Proofs 
of  the  Christian  ReliEion>  (1903;  1906).  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  ^eat  books  of  the  cen- 
tury; 'Japanese  Life  m  Town  and  Country' 
(1TO4);  'Imperial  Japan'  (1905);  'Spirit  of 
the  Orient'  (1906)  ;  'The  Development  of  Re- 
ligion in  Japan'  (1907);  'The  C^ospel  of 
Jesus'  (19(»);  (in  Japanese)  <A  Brief  Sys- 
tem of  Theology';  'Outlines  of  Homiletics'; 
'Oni&t.  the  Son  of  God';  'The  Basis  of  Eth- 
ics';  'The  Mystery  of  Lite.' 

KNOX,  nSlcs,  Henry,  American  general 
and  statesman:  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  25  July  1750; 
d.  Thomaston.  Me..  25  Oct.  1806.  He  was  the 
seventh  son  of  William  Knox,  of  Scotch  ex- 
traction, who  settled  in  Boston  and  became  a 
shipmaster.  After  the  father's  death  in  1762, 
the  son  was  employed  hy  a  Boston  bookseller, 
and  in  1771  he  opened  a  bookstore  of  his  own. 
When  a  jroting  man  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
patriot  cause  and  spent  his  leisure  studying 
books  on  the  military  art,  supplementing  his 
reading  by  observing  and  questioning  the  Brit- 
ish officerl  stationed  in  Boston.  He  also 
joined  a  military  company  and,  upon  its  or- 
ganization, became  second  in  command  of  the 
Boston  grenadier  corps.  He  was  interested  in 
athletics  and  sports  and,  in  1773,  while  hunt- 
ing lost  two  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  His 
marriage  (16  June  1774)  to  Lun;  Flucker,  the 
daughter  of  an  aristocratic  Loyalist  of  Boston, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  joining  the  Colonial 
army  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  spring 
of  1775.  He  fou^t  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  acting  as  aide  of  General  Ward,  and  then 
aided  in  constructing  the  defenses  of  the  camps 
around  BostoiL  line  army  being  in  pressing 
need  of  artillery,  Knox  proposed  to  Washing- 
ton the  plan  of  bringing  heavy  cannon  and 
stores  from  Fort  Ticonderof^  near  the  Cana- 
dian frontier.  He  set  out  (IS  Nov.  1775)  on 
this  perilous  enterprise  with  a  equad  of 
mounted  men.  In  the  face  of  great  difficul- 
ties he  succeeded  in  getting  55   (by  some  ac- 


counts 59)  guns,  loaded  them  on  sleds,  with  23 
boxes  of  lead  and  a  barrel  of  (lints,  and  reached 
Cambridge  in  safety  (24  Jan.  1776).  For  thi< 
brilliant  exploit  he  was  warmly  complimented 
by  Washington.  After  his  return  he  received 
his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  one  artillery 
regiment,  the  appointment  having  been  made 
by  the  Continental  Congress  (17  Nov.  1775). 
"Hie  cannonade  of  Knox's  batteries  (on  the 
nights  of  1-4  March  1776)  enabled  General 
Thomas,  to  take  possession  of  Dorchester 
Heights,  which  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of 
Boston  ty  die  British  forces.  In  the  summer 
of  1776  he  was  stationed  at  New  York  City 
with  Washington,  who  found  hJm  a  true  friend 
and  an  able  officer.  lu  December  he  was  pro- 
moted to  brigadier-general  of  the  artillery.  He 
distinguish e<r  himself  in  the  battles  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton  and  took  part  in  the  engage- 
ments at  Brandywine,  Germantown  and  Mon- 
moutlL  He  helped  (May  1777)  General  Greene 
in  planning  the  defenses  of  the  Hudson  River. 
In  the  tiying  winter  of  1777-78  he  was  in 
camp  at  Valley  Forge,  with  his  young  wife. 
Many  of  Washington^  letters  refer  to  Knox  in 
terms  of  high  appreciation.  He  rendered  valu- 
able service  in  ttie  i^Krations  against  Cornwal- 
lis  in  October  1781,  his  skill  as  au  artillerist 
being  praised  by  the  Frenchman,  De  Chastetlax. 
He  was  made  niajor-general  (22  March  1782) 
and  appointed  to  the  command  at  West  Point 


He  had  already  formed  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati (q.v.)  to  keep  alive  the  friendships  of 
officers  formed  during  the  war. 

Congress  appointed  Knox  Secretary  of 
War  (8  March  1785),  a  position  he  worthily 
filled  for  10  years.  In  1794  he  was  also  at  the 
head  of  the  Navy  Department,  just  organized. 


maining  years  were  passed  on  his  estate,  Mont- 
oelier,  near  Thomastoiw  Me.  Consult  Brooks, 
N.,  'Henry  Knox,  a  Soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
Uon'  (New  York  1900) ;  Drake,  F.  S,  'Life 
"and  Correspondence  of  Henry  Knox'  (Bos- 
ton 1873);  Undley.  E.  M.,  'Monipelier,  Home 
of  Major-General  Henry  Knox'  (in  Magadne 
of  American  History,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  121,  New 
York  1886);  Stimpson,  M.  S„  'Thomaston  — 
The  Home  of  Knox'  (in  New  England  Maga- 
ainf,  N.  S.  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  730,  Boston  1904). 
KNOX,  John,  Scottish  Protestant  re< 
former:  b.  Giffordgafe,  Haddington,  Scotland, 
1505;  d.  Edinbui^,  24  Nov.  15%.  (The  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  discussed  the 
subject  of  his  birthplace  in  1858,  when  Mr. 
John  Richardson  of  Haddington  brourfit  for- 
ward evidence  that  he  was  bom  in  Gifford- 
gate,  a  suburb  of  Haddington,  and  not  in  Gif- 
lord,  a  village  near  that  town.  He  was  sup- 
ported in  this  view  by  Mr.  Laing,  the  editor 
of  the  reformer's  works).  After  receiving  his 
preliminary  education  at  tne  grammar  school 
of  Haddington,  he  went  in  1521  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  where  for  several  years  he 
studied  scholastic  philosophy  and  thadogy. 
Noted  as  a  master  of  dialectic  subtleties,  be 
was  ordained  prior  to  1530  and  became  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  at  Saint  Andrew's.  The 
study  of  the  fathers,  especially  of  Jerome  and 
Augasbne,  had  shaken  his  religious  opinions  as 
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early  as  1535,  but  it  was  not  tilt  1542  that  he 
became  an  avowed  and  njarked  reformer.  The 
long  period  of  silence,  before  in  mature  age  he 
explained  his  views  with  completeness,  has 
been  regarded  an  proof  that  he  was  naturally 
of  a  prudent  and  peaceful  disposition  and  not 
a  turbulent  partisan,  as  his  after  career  would 
indicate.  His  reprehension  of  certain  practices 
of  the  Church  caused  him  to  retire  from  Saint 
Andrews  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  he 
was  declared  a  heretic  After  the  death  of  his 
friend,  George  Wishart,  he  remained  in  retire* 
ment  till  he  took  refuge  with  many  other  Prot- 
estants (1547)  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Andrews, 
which  the  regent  was  vainly  attempting  to  re- 
duce. There  for  the  first  time  he  became 
known  as  a  powerful  preacher  af^nst  the  pa- 
pacy. The  regent,  re-enforced  by  a  French 
squadron,  obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender. 
The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  violated  and 
Knox  with  his  comrades  was  transported  to 
France,  where  he  was  imprisoned  on  the  gal- 
I^S  for  14  months.  He  experienced  extreme 
hardships,  and  on  his  release  (1549)  directed 
his  course  to  England,  where  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  at  Berwick  and  at  Newcastle  and  be- 
came one  of  the  chaplains  of  Edward  VI.  For 
the  boldness  of  his  discourses  he  was  several 
times  called  to  account,  but  was  able  to  vindi- 
cate himself.  A  bishopric  was  offered  to  him, 
but  he  declined  it  from  scruples  as  to  the  divine 
authority  of  the  episcopal  order.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Mary  he  fled  from  England 
to  Dieppe  and  passed  thence  to  Geneva,  where, 
after  taking  part  in  the  memorable  troubles  at 
Frankfort  and  after  a  short  visit  to  Scotland, 
he  became  pastor  (1556)  of  a  small  English 
congregation.  The  two  years  of  his  residence 
in  Geneva,  in  the  society  of  Calvin,  Beza  and 
other  learned  men,  were  among  the  happiest  of 
his  life.  While  in  Scotland  he  had  been  cited 
to  appear  before  an  assembly  of  the.  clergy  to 
be  held  at  Edinburgh,  and  after  his  return  to 
Geneva  the  citation  was  renewed  and  he  was 
condemned  to  be  burned  as  a  heretic  and  the 
sentence  was  executed  on  his  effigy.  Against, 
this  condemnation  he  published  the  'Appella-' 
tion  of  John  Knoxe.'  He  also  wrote  a  tract 
entitled  the  'First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against 
the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women'  (15S8),  a 
vehement  attack  on  the  political  government  of 
women,  at  a  time  when  Mary  of  Guise  was  re- 

f:nt  of  Scotland  and  Maiy  Tudor  queen  of 
ngland,  and  the  nearest  in  succession  to  both 
thrones  were  females.  Invited  by  the  Scottish 
Protestants  to  resume  his  labors  in  his  native 
country,  he  landed  at  Leith  in  1559.  The  queen 
regent  had  laid  her  plans  for  the  forcible  over- 
throw of  the  reformation.  At  a  convention  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy  in  Edinburgh  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  Protestants  were  refused.  Sev- 
eral of  the  reforming  preachers  were  summoned 
to  appear  at  Stirling  for  trial,  but  by  the  dis- 
simulation  of  the  regent  were  prevented  from 
attending  and  then  'outlawed  for  their  failure. 
Knox  hastened  to  meet  them  at  Perth,  where 
he  preached  against  the  "idolatry  of  the  mass* 
and  the  veneration  of  images.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  service  there  was  a  violent  out- 
break. The  images  in  the  churches  were  de- 
molished, the  pictures  torn  from  the  walls  and 
trampled  under  foot,  the  holy  recesses  invaded 
and  the  'rascal  multitude,'  as  Knox  calls  them, 


did  not  stop  till  they  had  sacked  and  laid  in 
ruins  the  houses  oi  the  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan friars  and  the  Carthusian  monastery. 
The  queen  regent  advanced  upon  Perth  with  an 
army,  but,  fuiding  the  Protestants  well  pre- 
pared for  resistance,  proposed  terms  of  ac- 
commodation which  were  accepted.  The  Prot- 
estants, in  order  to  consolidate  their  strength, 
formed  a  religious  bond  or  covenant  and  began 
to  be  distinguished  as  the  congregation  and 
their  leaders  as  the  lords  of  the  congre^tion. 
Iconoclasm  was  a  prominent  feature  m  the 
Scottish  reformation.  Events  similar  to  those 
at  Perth  followed  at  Stirling,  Liodores,  Cupar, 
Saint  Andrews  and  other  places.  Knox  had 
preached  in  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Andrews 
with  such  success  that  the  magistrates  united 
with  the  inhabitants  in  desolating  the  churches 
and  monasteries  and  in  establishing  the  re- 
formed worship.  Meantime  civil  war  raged 
throughout  the  kingdom  between  the  regent, 
a.ssisied  by  French  troops,  and  the  lords  of  the 
congregation.  In  political  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  Knox  was  a  conspicuous  adviser 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Edinburt^  after 
an  extensive  circuit  through  the  southern  and 
eastern  counties.  After  a  contest  of  12  months, 
the  vigorous  assistance  rendered  by  Elizabeth 
and  the  death  of  the  queen  regent  while  the 
English  troops  were  investing  Edinburgh  led 
to  a  truce  and  to  the  summons  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  settle  differences.  Parliament  assem- 
bled in  August  1560,  the  reformed  religion  was 
established  and  Roman  Catholicism  interdicted 


by  law  in  Scotland.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  younK  Queen  Mary  (21  Aug.  1561)  she 
summoned  the  influential  and  noted  reformer 
to  her  presence.  Six  interviews  are  recorded 
between  him  and  the  queen,  and  the  questions 
which  she  raised  were  discussed  by  him  with 
a  rude  vehemence  and  rigor,  which  once  drove 
her  to  tears.  She  caused  his  arrest  on  a  charge 
of  treason  in  1563,  but  all  the  councillors  ex- 
cept the  immediate  dependents  of  the  court 
voted  for  his  acquittal.  The  vehemence  of  his 
public  discourses  led  him  into  frequent  dLBicuI- 
tics.  In  1562  he  disputed  publicly  for  three 
davs  with  Abbot  Quentin  Kennedy  at  May- 
bole;  in  1565  he  quoted  certain  texts  which 
^ave  olTense  to  the  court  and  was  for  a  short 
time  prohibited  from  preaching.  He  fled  from 
Edinburgh  when  the  queen  returned  from  Dun- 
bar after  the  death  of  Ritzio ;  and  he  preached 
a  sermon  at  the  coronation  of  the  infant  king 
at  Stirling  (29  July  1567).  Under  the  brief  re- 
gency of  Moray,  the  work  of  Knox  seemed  to 
be  completed,  but  after  the  assassination  of 
Moray,  civil  and  religious  confusion  returned 
under  the  regency  successively  of  Lennox  and 
Mar.  Weakened  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in 
1570,  Knox  yet  reappeared  in  the  pulpit,  but  so 
violent  was  the  enmity  excited  by  his  animad- 
versions that  he  left  Edinbur^  tor  Saint  An- 
drews, 5  May  1571.  He  returned  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  his  last  energies  were  put 
forth  in  denunciations  of  the  perpetrators  of 
the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew's.  The 
doctrines  of  Knox  embraced  a  Calvinistic 
creed  and  a  Presbyterian  polity.  TTie  "Order 
of  Geneva,'*  a  liturgy  which  he  shared  in  pre- 

?iaring  for  the  use  of  the  chnrch  at  Frank- 
ort,  and  subsequently  em|doyed  in  his  congre- 
gation at  Geneva,  was  iniroduccd  into  ScottiA 
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Protestant  churches  in  156S.  His  character 
was  raarlcecl  by  a  stem  realign,  which  could  be 
bruited  by  no  sodal  pretensions,  no  conv< 
tional  dignities,  no  pompous  traditions.  Fix 
this  sprang  his  scornful  bitterness  and  his  : 
sensibility  to  the  sodal  ^aces  and  reiineinencs 
which  Mary  exhibited.  He  was  not  a  thinker 
except  on  political  topics.  His  'History  of  the 
ReEormation  of  Rehgioun  in  the  Realme  of 
Scotland'  is  the  best  known  of  his  writings. 
The  liluigy  prepared  by  him  has  been  edited  by 
Sprott  under  the  title  'The  Book  of  Common 
Order  of  the  Giurch  of  Scotland'  <I.ondon 
1911).  Consult  'Lives,'  by  McCrie  (1B13)  ; 
Taylor  (1885)  ;  Brown,  P.  A  (1895) ;  Loriraer. 
'John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England' 
0875);  Carrick,  'John  Knox  and  his  Land' 
(1902):  Hart,  A.  B.,  'John  Knox  as  a  Man 
of  the  World>  (in  American  Historical  Re- 
view. Vol.  XIII,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1908). 

KNOX,  John,  English  military  diroiiider: 
d.  Berwick,  England,  .1778.  He  became  on  en- 
sign in  the  43d  Fool,  rose  to  be  captain,  was 
present  at  the  si^es  of  Lonisbottrg  in  17S7 
and  1758,  served  in  Wolfe's  forces  before  Que- 
bec, and  remained  in  Canada  until  after  the 
capitulation  of  Montreal  in  September  1760. 
His  'Historical  Journal  of  the  Campaigns  in 
North  America,  1757-60,  >  is  the  most  valuable 
first-hand  record  of  the  events  described  that 
has  ever  been  published.  OmisuII  Dr.  A.  G. 
Doughty's  edition,  published  by  the  Champtain 
Society  (3  vols.,  1914.  1916). 

KNOX,  John  Bamett,  American  lawyer: 
b.  Talladega,  AhL,  16  Feb.  1857.     His  eduea- 
s  received  at  private  schools,  and  after 


ton,  Ala.,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  Is 
the  State.  He  has  taken  an  important  part  in 
Slate  politics,  was  delegate  to  Democratic  Na- 
Uonal  conventions  of  1892,  1896  and  1912  and 
was  twice  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
Executive  Committee.  In  the  State  Constitu- 
lional  Convention  of  1901  he  was  the  presi- 
dent. In  the  debates  of  this  convention  and 
in  the  framing  of  the  constitution  he  took  an  ac- 
;   ^rt.     His  arguments   on   the   legal  prob- 


York,  9  Feb.  1892.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamr 
ilton  College  in  1849,  and  was  a  banker  till 
1862,  In  that  year  he  received  an  appointment 
from  Secretary  Chase,  and  subsequently  had 
charge  of  the  mint  coinage  correspondence  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  becoming  in  1867 
deputy  comptroller  of  the  currency.  A  bill 
wuch  he  proposed  was  passed  with  a  few  mod- 
ifications ana  is  known  as  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1873.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of 
the  currency,  resigning  in  1884,  to  become 
president  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Repub- 
lic, New  York.  In  addition  to  various  Re- 
ports and  addresses  on  financial  subjects  he 
published  'United  States  Notes,  a  History  of 
the  Various  Issues  of  Paper  Money  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States'  (New  York 
1834,  revised  1887).  Some  years  after  his 
death  there  was  brought  out  by  B.  Rhodes  and 
K.  H.  Youngman,  his   'A  History  of  Banking 


in  the  United  States'  (New  York  1900).  Con- 
sult ChamhtT  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  'Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  John 
Jay  Knox'   (New  York  1892). 

KNOX,  Philander  Chaae,  American  law- 
yer and  statesman :  b.  Brownsville,  Pa.,  6  May 
1853.  He  was  graduated  from  Mount  Union 
College,  Ohio,  in  1872;  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875.  He  was  assistant 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania  in  1876-77 ;  resigning 
this  position  he  took  up  the  practice  of  law  in 
Pittsburg  in  partnership  with  J.  H.  Reed.  The 
firm's  practice  grew  rapidly  and  Knox  became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  corpora- 
tion lawyers  in  the  United  Slates;  in  1892  he 
was  counsel  for  Carnegie  during  the  Home- 
stead strike.  April  1901  he  was  appointed  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States  and  held 
this  othce  till  June  1904  when  he  became  sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  Senator  Quay,  and  in  1905  was  elected 
for  a  full  term.  He  served  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
debate  relating  to  the  Panama  Canal.  As  At- 
torney-General he  was  involved  in  the  "anti- 
trust"  agitation,  and  in  1902  brought  suit 
against  the  Northern  Securities  Company  and 
the  so-called  "Beef  Trust*  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  violating  Federal  statutes.  In  1909 
he  became  Secretary  of  State  in  President 
Taft's  Cabinet.  He  was  not  considered  to  have 
been  as  successful  in  this  office  as  in  that  of 
Attorney-General.  In  1912  he  made  a  tour  of 
the  Latin- American  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  cementing  closer  relations  between  them 
and  t)ie  United  States.  He  was  re-elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1916  for  the  term 
1917-.23.  He  has  published  'Future  of  Com- 
merce' (1908):  'International  Unity'  (1910); 
'Speeches'  (1912),  made  during  Ins  tour  of 
South  America. 

KNOX,  Robert,  Scotch  writer  on  Ceylon: 
b.  about  1640;  d.  1720.  He,  together  with  Itis 
father  —  a  commander  in  the  East  Indian 
Company's  service  — and  14  others  were  taken 
into  captivity  by  the  Ceylon  natives  when 
forced  by  storms  to  put  into  Cottiar  Bay  in 
1657.  His  father  died  in  captivity  but  the  son 
escaped,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts, 
after  19;^  years,  to  Aripo,  a  Dutch  settlement. 
The  EJiBt  India  Company,  in  1680,  took  him 
into  their  service  and  he  made  a  number  of 
other  voyages  through  the  Indian  seas,  becom- 
ing a  commander.  He  wrote  a  number  of  let- 
ters to  his  cousin,  John  Strype,  now  preserved 
in  the  Universilj'  Library,  Cambridge,  but  most 
interesting  reading  is  furnished  by  his  account 
of  Ceyion,  the  first  ever  lyritten.  It  is  entitled 
'An  Historical  Relation  of  the  Island  of  Cef* 
km  in  the  West  Indies;  together  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Detaining  in  (Siptivity  the  Author 
and  divers  other'EnKlishmen  now  living  therCi 
and  of  the  Author's  Miraculous  Escape'  (Lon- 
don 1681);  it  has  been  translated  into  Dntdi, 
French,   Gennan,   etc. 

KNOX,  Thomu  WnllBce,  American 
journalist  and  traveler:  b.  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  26 
June  1835;  d.  New  York,  6  Jan.  1896.  He  lost 
his  parents  while  still  a  small  child  and  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  but  managed  to  get 
enough  schooling  to  become  head  of  an  acad- 
emy at  Kingston,  N.  H..  in  1858.    He  went  to 
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Colorado  in  1860  and  there  engased  in  jonnial- 
ism  and  during  the  QtiI  War  served  as  volim- 
■  teer  aidti  rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  For  a  time  he  acted  as  war  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  York  Herald.  Some  of 
his  war  letters  were  published  as  'Camp-fire 
and  Cotton  Field'  (New  York  186S).  With 
T.  M.  Cook  he  wrote  'Horatio  Seymour'  (New 
York  1868).  He  made  a  journey  around  the 
world  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  1866 
and  again  in  1877,  and  wrote  many  popular 
books  for  young  people.  From  1865  on  he  re- 
sided, when  not  traveling,  in  New  York  in  the 
literary  and  artistic  life  of  which  he  took  an 
active  part.  He  was  one  of  the  fotmder  and 
early  officers  of  the  Lotos  Club.  Among  his 
other  very  numerous  published  works  are 
'Overland  through  Asu'  (New  York  1870)  ; 
'Underground  World'  (1873)  ;  'How  to 
Travel'  (1880);  'Boy  Travelers  Series'  (15 
vols.,  1880-94};  'Lives  of  Blaine  and  Logan' 
(1884);  'Decisive  BatUes  since  Waterloo' 
(1887)  ;  'Life  and  Work  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher'  (Hartford  1887);  'The  Life  of  Rob- 
ert Fulion :  and  a  History  of  Steam  Naviga- 
tion' (New  York  1887);  'The  Republican 
Party  and  its  Leaders'  (New  York  1892); 
'The  Lost  Army'  (1894);  'Hunters  Three' 
(1895);  'In  Wild  Africa'   (1895).  etc. 

KNOX,  Williun.  BriUsfa  ofGcial  and 
pamphleteer:  b.  in  Ireland,  1732;  d.  Haling, 
near  London,  25  Aug.  1810.  He  was  appointed 
by  Lord  Halifax  *His  Majesty's  Council  and 
Provost  Marshal  of  Georgia.*  and  sailed  with 
Henry  Ellis,  who  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  colony.  They  arrived  in  Savannah  in  1757, 
but,  returning  in  four  years,  he  became  agent 
in  Great  Britain  for  Georgia  and  East  Florida. 
He  suggested  a  colMiized  aristocrat  and  rep- 
resentatives in  Pariiament,  then  <l/65)  wrote 
two  pamphlets  defending  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
his  services  were  dispensed  with.  He  was  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  America  from  1770- 
82.  Lord  North  (1776)  based  condhatory 
propositions  on  Knox's  views.  In  1772  the  *re- 
version  of  the  place  of  secretary  of  New  Yorit* 
was  granted  to  him  without  pay.  The  prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  was  created 
in  1784  at  his  suggestion,  lands  there  being 
granted  to  the  expelled  Loyalists.     He 


__  _i  Member  of  Parliament, 

wherein  the  Power  of  the  British  Legislature 
and  the  case  of  the  Colonists  are  briefly  and 
impartially  considered'  (1764) ;  'The  Qaim  of 
the  Colonies  to  an  Exempdon  from  Internal 
Taxes  imposed  by  authority  of  Parliament  ex- 
amined'  (1765) ;  these  two  pamphlets  lost  him 
bis  post.  'A  Defense  of  the  Quebec  Act' 
passed  through  two  editions  in  1774,  its  year 
of  issue;  'Considerations  on  the  Stale  of  Ire- 
land' was  written  in  1778 ;  a  number  of 
pamphlets  were  written  by  him  on  controver- 
sies in  the  Church. 

KNOX  COLLBGB,  a  coeducational  in- 
stitution, founded  in  1837  at  Galesburg,  111.,  as 
Knox  Manual  Labor  College.  The  school  was 
(mened  in  1841  and  in  1857  the  name  was 
changed  to  Knox  CoU^e.  The  or^nal  plan 
ior  founding  and  maintaining  the  school  was 
to  secure  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
$40,000  and  to  purchase  lands  in  the  Missis- 
sippi  Valley,  at  government  price,  the  lands  to 


be  resold  at  a  profit.  Evety  stibscriber  vbo 
purchased  80  acres  of  land  was  given  free  tui- 
tion for  one  sttident  for  25  years.  In  1917  the 
productive  fund  amounted  to  about  $40(^000. 
There  are  in  the  library  abont  13,700  volumes: 
diere  were  cotmected  with  the  school  34  in- 
structors and  professors  and  about  600  stu- 
dents. A  music  department  was  established  in 
18S3.  The  famous  Uncoln- Douglas  debate,  in 
1856,  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  this  college. 
The  40th  annivcrsaiy  of  this  event  was  cele- 
brated on  7  Oct.  1898,  President  McKinley  and 
his  CaUnet  taking  part. 


.  .  _  1,  County  Tyrone.  Ireland,  1839.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge  University,  took  or- 
ders in  the  Church  of  England;  and  after 
holding  several  curacies  was  rector  of  Saint 
Alban's,  Cheetwood,  Manchester,  1875^. 
Since  1885  he  has  been  canon  residentiary  of 
Woreester  Clathedral  and  vicar  of  Hoar  CTross. 
He  is  an  *advanced*  churchman  and  has  sev- 
ral  times  visited  the  United  Stales,  where  he 
has  preached  in  many  Episcopal  churches  as- 
sociated with  High  Church  teaching.  He  is  a 
popular  relinous  writer  and  among  his  many 
books  are  'Meditations  on  the  Three  Hours' 
Agony  of  Our  Blessed  Redeemer'  (1877)  ; 
'The  Broken  Vow:  a  Story'  (1887);  <The 
Child  of  Stafferton'  (1888) ;  <The  Perfect 
Ufe'  (1899);  'Studies  in  South  Africa' 
(1899);  <Holy  Matrimony'  (1900);  'Con- 
firmation and  Holy  Communion*  (1901);  'The 
Conflict  of  Ideals  in  the  Church  of  Ejigland* 
(1905). 

KNOXVILLB,  ndks'vO,  Iowa,  dty  and 
county-seat  of  Marion  County,  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  and  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  island  and  Pacific  railroads,  35  mile; 
southeast  of  Des  Moines.  Here  is  the  State 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  courthouse, 
high  school  and  public  library.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre of  an  extensive  coal-mining,  stock-raising 
and  a^cultural  district  and  has  flour-mills, 
canneries  and  machine  shops.    Pop.  3,190. 

KNOXVILLE,  Tenn.,  city,  county-seat 
of  Knox  County,  110  miles  northeast  of  Chat- 
tanooga and  160  miles  east  of  Nashville,  is  lo- 
cated on  the  main  lines  of  the  Southern  and 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroads  and  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  at  the  head  of  steam 
navigation.  It  is  connected  with  South  Knox- 
ville,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  by  an  im- 
posing steel  bridge.  Eleven  railway  lines  radi- 
ate in  all  directions  from  the  two  railway  sys- 
tems; and  72  passenger  trains  go  in  and  out  of 
Knoxville  daily. 

East  Tennessee  scenery  is  noted  for  Its  vari- 
etur and  beauty,  and  Knoxville  is  its  central 
point.  The  variety  of  scenery  around  Knox- 
ville embraces  river,  valW,  mountain,  forest 
—  all  within  easy  reach.  Less  than  an  hour's 
ride  are  the  foothills  of  the  Great  Stnokj' 
Mountains.  In  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
splendidly  equipped  hotels  and  cottages  are 
open  to  guests.  The  air.  rarefied  and  made 
pure  by  the  forests  of  the  mountains  and  hills 
of  the  country  around  about,  is  both  healthful 
and  invigorating.  Numerous  watering  places, 
boasting  mineral  and  fresh  waters,  are  within 
easy  reach  of  Knoxville.  In  point  of  climate 
and  scenery,   Knoxville  ii  unsurpassed.     The 
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dty  is  laid  out  with  an  idea  to  beauty  and  the 
architecture  of  residences  corresponds  to  the 
general  street  plan. 

Nktoral  and  Economic  Reaonrcos.— This 
particular  section  of  East  Tennessee  has  al- 
most inexbaustibte  (juantities  of  resources  of 
coal,  zinc,  copper,  iron,  timber  and  marble. 
Knoxville  is  in  the  heart  of  the  hardwood  sec- 
tion, large  quantities  of  which  are  shipped 
thraugfaont  the  country.  The  lumber  dealers  of 
Knoxville  proper  do  an  annual  business  of  ap- 
proximately $2,500,000.  Pracrically  all  Tennes- 
see marble  is  quarried  in  the  Knoxville  district. 
Annual  shipments  of  marble  approximate 
$5,000,000  in  value,  and  even  then  the  (rronnd 
is  scarcely  scratched,  for  the  hills  surround- 
ing Ktioxville  are  literally  filled  whh  marble. 
It  is  the  leading  industry  in  Knoxville,  Tennes- 
see marble  is  noted  for  its  variety,  beauty, 
tngth  and  durability,  and  therefore  has  ^1 
■■""  ■--■-'--   '■      ■■■■  '   ■■-       'luilding  ma- 

It  is  pro- 
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.  great  Tennessee- Kentudiy  coal  area. 
Some  18,000,000  to  20,000,000  tons  of  coal  are 
handled  through  Knoxville  jobbers  annual^, 
a  large  .proportion  of  which  passes  throu^ 
Knoxville.  A  zinc  producing  plant  now  ships 
some  1,200  tons  of  ore  per  day  and  additional 
capacity  is  in  contemplation.  Nearly  400  men 
are  now  employed  at  the  two  shafts  now  being 
operated.  The  copper  industry  in  the  Knox- 
ville district  ships  annually  copper  to  the  value 
of  many  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  more 
uudevdoped  hj^dro-electric  power  within  SO 
miles  of  Knoxville  than  within  any  other  equal 
area  of  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  power  thus  available  is  uuwards 
of  1,000,000  horse  power.  The  topography  of 
the  country  in  the  Knoxville  district  is  par- 
ticularly aaapted  to  the  harnessing  of  the  water 
in  basins  formed  by  the  mountains  and,  as 
there  are  many  mountain  streams  well  located 
for  the  establishment  of  power  plants,  the  pro- 
spective enormous  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  in  this  section  is  a  natural  one. 
The  Ocoee  River  Power  Company  supplies 
Knoxville  with  its  power.  The  Aluminum 
Company;  of  America  has  one  of  their  branch 
plants  within  a  few  miles  of  Knoxville.  The 
use  of  electric  current  as  heat  gives  them  the 
best  results  in  the  process  of  making  aluminum 
pig.  The  present  site  of  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany's plant  in  the  Knoxville  district  covers 
some  600  acres  of  ground.  The  plant  as  at 
present  constructed  is  only  a  nucleus  for  the 
larger  plant  which  will  approximate  in  size  the 
plants  at  Niagara  Falls,  Pittsburgh  and  Mas- 
sena.  The  company  now  ships  from  its  plant 
near  Knoxville'  aluminum  pig  to  the  value  of 
several  miUions  of  dollars  annually. 

Bturfness  Conditioos.— The  three  rail- 
roads in  Knoxville  haul  over  1,524,000  tons  of 
frei|^i  (in  and  out)  annoalty.  Knoxville  has 
50  jobbing  houses  doin^  a  business  of  $50,- 
000,000  annually,  while  its  manufacturing  aip- 
proximates  $30,000,000  annually.  The  coal 
handled  by  Knoxville  jobbers  runs  around 
$20,000,000  annually.  Knoxville's  marble  brings 
m  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  annually,  while  the 


line,  alumrnum  and  coppei'  industries  in  tbe 
Knoxville  district  do  a  volume  of  business  run- 
ning well  up  into  the  millions.  Money  for  all 
legitimate  business  purposes  is  available  at  all 
times  in  Knoxville. 

Financial  Strength. —  Owing  to  the  geo- 
graphic location  .of  Knoxville  in  relation  to 
inexhaustible  quantities  of  economic  and  natural 
resources,  and  of  the  diversification  of  interests 
in  the  Knoxville  district,  this  city  is  always 
the  last  to  feel  any  sort  of  business  depression. 
At  the  hegiiming  of  the  World  War  in  1914. 
Knoxville  was  the  only  ciiy  in  the  entire  Soudi 
to  show  an  increase  in  banic  clearings,  and  one 
of  the  five  cities  in  the  United  States  to  show 
an  increase  in  clearings  during  that  period 
During  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  — a 
period  of  lowered  financial  vilaHty  —  fCnox- 
ville  showed  decreased  bank  clearings  of  less 
than  5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  decreases 
at  other  important  points  reaching  as  high  as 
35  and  40  per  cent.  The  figures  Riven  below 
show  that  as  a  financial  centre  Knoxville  is 
stronger  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  city.  Its  rating  in  bank  circles  throu^ont 
the  country  is  hirii.  There  are  now  12  financial 
institutions  in  Knoxville,  of  which  six  are 
national  banks.  Both  banking  capital  and 
deposits  have  materially  increased  in  the  past 
10  to  IS  years.  The  banking  capital  of  Knox- 
ville and  the  surplus  and  profits  are  now 
$4,090,036.15,  while  the  deposits  total  at  this 
time  $19,902,589.13.  In  1901,  the  banking  capital 
and  the  surplus  and  profits  were  only  $1,256,- 
205.81  and  the  deposits  $4,152,220.08.  In  the 
past  18  years,  therefore,  the  banking  capital 
and  surplus  and  profits  have  increased  over 
300  per  cent,  while  the  deposits  during  that 
time  show  an  increase  in  almost  equal  propor- 
tion. The  combined  resources  of  Knoxville's 
banking  institutions  are  approximalclv  $24,- 
000,000.  Bank  clearings  in  1901  were  $32,496,- 
361.73.  while  in  1917  they  were  $125,097,419.84. 

Goremment.— Knoxville  has  a  commis- 
sion form  of  government,  consisting  of  a 
mayor  and  four  commissioners,  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  term  of  four  years.  'The  assessed 
value  of  property  for  taxation  is  $45,000,000 
which  is  not  exceeding  75  per  cent  of  its  actual 
value.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  city  is  $3,942^3, 
most  of  wfiich  was  created  for  constructing 
sewers,  building  bridges  and  other  public  im> 
provemenls.  The  city  is  supplied  with  pure 
wholesome  water  from  the  Teimessee  River,  by 
a  municipality  owned  plant.  The  lighting 
plants,  gas  and  electric,  are  owned  by  private 
corporations.  Practically  all  telephone  wires 
are  underground.  Everything  is  sightly.  The 
main  business  thoroughfare  has  all  the  wires  — 
electric  light,  telegraph  and  telephone  —  in 
underground  conduits.  There  are  28  miles  of 
paved  streets  in  the  city.  The  city  fire  deuart- 
ment  is  a  striking  example  of  efficiency,  it 
being  partially  motorized.  The  street  clean- 
ing department  and  police  department  are 
motor-equipped.  The  traction  company  has  53 
miles  of  track  in  operation  and  136  cars  in  serv- 
ice. Cheap  electric  current  and  gas  are  avaif-  ■ 
able.  The  city  operates  a  splendidly  equipped 
free  public  library.  A  marble  post  office,  with 
seven  sub-stations  throughout  the  citv  and 
suburbs,  ensures  prompt  mail  serwce,  YouA- 
ful  violators  of  the  law  are  tried  in  a  juvenile 
court.    While  awaiting  trial  they  are  kept  ' 
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detent  ion -house  instead  of  being  sent  to  jail. 
Charities  are  looked  after  by  a  central  orRaniza- 
tion  icnown  as  The  Associated  Chanties,  which 
is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  city  and 
other  dispensers  of  charities. 

Knozville  is  headquarters  for  the  Third 
Regiment  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  Knoxville's  chief  benevolent  institu- 
tions are  the  Industrial  School  for  Juveniles, 
sustained  at  the  expense  of  Knox  County,  ca- 
pable of  housins  and  giving  instruction  to  200 
girls  and  boys;  toe  Home  for  Aged  Women  and 
an  orj^anage.  The  Knox vi lie  General  Hos- 
pital was  erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $50000, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  South. 

The  City  Markets  The  city  market  is 
unqualifiedly  the  t>est  in  the  South,  where  the 
housewife  can  find,  at  reasonable  prices,  a  wide 
variety  of  foodstuffs.  A  rich  agricultural  coun- 
try surrounds  KnoxviUe.  Truck  (arming  is 
practised  on  a  large  scale.  Supplementing  the 
market,  farmers'  wagons  each  morning  bring 
their  produce  to  town.  The  wagons  flank  both 
sides  of  the  market  house,  and  sell  direct  to  the 
aonsumer.  This  makes  for  cheap  living  con- 
ditions, and,  being  under  the  supervision  of  the 
city,  is  excellently  managed. 

Sodal  Life, —  The  people  of  KnoxviUe 
are  most  hospitable.  Strangers  are  made  to  feel 
at  home  in  short  order.  KnoxviUe  is  truly  a 
"home  city.*  KnoxviUe  has  an  efficient  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C  A.  There  ant  several  men's 
clubs  of  different  kinds,  including  the  Cherokee 
Country  Oub,  University  Quo,  Cumberland 
Club,  Irving  Club,  Elks'  Home,  Eagles'  Home 
and  a  number  of  others.  Among  the  women's 
clubs  and  societies  are  included  the  Lyceum  and 
Art  Museum,  Nicholson  Art  League,  Newman 
Circle,  Ossoh  Orcle,  United  Daurfiters  of  the 
Confederacy  and  Daughters  of  me  American 
Revolution.  There  are  3S  secret  orders  in 
KnoxviUe  and  suburbs.  There  are  five  posts 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  U.  C  V.  Camps,  one  Sons 
of  Veterans  and  one  Sodety  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  KnoxviUe  tai  eight  hospitals 
and  sanitariums ;  also  two  training  schools  for 
nurses.  There  are  106  white  and  29  colored 
churches,  with  15  different  denominations,  in  the 
city  and  suburbs. 

Home  and  AmnMHienU.— KnoxviUe  has 
well-constructed  and  well-kept  apartment- 
houses.  Many  new  dwellings,  quite  a  few  being 
of  the  bungalow  type,  are  constantly  being 
erected.  Rents  are  reasonable  in  KnoxviUe. 
Convenient  car  service  to  alt  of  the  outlying 
suburbs  makes  living  within  IS  to  20  minutes 
ride  from  the  city  both  a  convenience  and  a 
ileasure.  All  suburbs  are  growing  rapidly. 
There  are  several  parks  in  ana  around  the  city. 
The  Biosl  prominent  of  these  is  beautiful 
Chilhowee  Park,  the  site  of  the  National  Con- 
servation Exposition.  Two  artificial  lakes  only 
serve  to  accentuate  the  attractiveness  of  this 
popular  park  What  nature  has  failed  to  supply 
to  beautify  the  place,  Knoxvilk's  enterprise 
has  abundantly  supplied.  The  city  government 
has  well  in  hand  plans  for  additional  parks  and 
playgrountls.  Eight  theatres  and  moving  pic- 
ture houses  furnish  varied  entertainments  both 
afternoon  and  evening,  KnoxviUe  has  two 
bands  and  orchestras, 

School  SyatenL—  There  are  splendidly 
equipped  city  schools,  county  schools,  private 
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schools,  parochial  schools,  the  State  Deaf  and 
Dumb  School  and  the  State  University.  There 
are    two   Catholic    and    one    German -Lutheran 

Erochial  schools,  three  private  schools  and  live 
pi  schools.  Mantial  training  and  domestic 
science  are  taught  in  the  several  hif^h  schools. 
A  part-time  school  curriculum  obtains  in  the 
KnoxviUe  High  School.  Graduates  of  Knox- 
viUe High  School  are  admitted  to  West  Point 
without  test,  ujion  recommendation  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent  of  the  high  sdiool. 
The  public  school  student  enrollment  is  13,000. 
The  State  enforces  a  compulsory  school  law. 
Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  scholastic 
population  can  read  and  write.  The  Summer 
Sdiool  of  the  South  for  teachers  is  also  held 
in  KnoxviUe,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
University.  The  Summer  Sciiool  has  an  aimml 
attendance  of  more  than  2,000  teachers  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  is  the  oldest  Summer 
School  in  the  South,  The  University  of  Ten- 
nessee is  a  coeducational  institution.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  State  Experiment  Station  here 
makes  it  possible  to  conduct  agricultural  exten- 
sion courses  on  a  large  scale.  The  Utuversity 
of  Tennessee  taught  a  larger  number  of  indi- 
viduals during  its  last  session  than  any  other 
university  in  the  South.  The  number  taught 
reached  nearly  3,500,  while  the  agrictiltural  ex- 
tension course  eoroUed  2,400.  It  is  one  of  the 
10  Southern  colleges  whose  bacheloc  degrees 
are  accepted  by  the  University  of  Berlin. 

History. —  Named  iit  honor  of  General 
Knox  of  Revolutionary  fame,  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  War,  KnoxviUe  was  foimded  in  1792  by 
Gen.  James  White,  who  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  American  army  in  the  War  for  Index>end- 
ence.  In  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  where 
KnoxviUe  is  located,  civilization  was  first 
planted  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
The  pioneers  faced  the  red  men  and  an  un- 
broken forest  as  they  pushed  forward  with  axe 
and  rifle  to  plant  the  church  and  the  schootfaouse 
and  law  and  order.  The  city,  therefore,  has  been 
for  lon^  years  the  centre  of  a  region  of  country 
embracing  eastern  Kentucky,  southwest  Vir- 
mnia,  western  North  Carolina  and  North 
Georgia,  and  the  commercial  metropolis  of  this 
section.  Some  of  its  wholesale  houses  go  tack 
to  the  days  when  transportation  was  by  wagon 
and  goods  delivered  over  almost  impassable 

Diiring  the  Qvil  War  of  1861  to  1865  the 
city  was  alternately  taken  and  retaken  bv  the 
respective  armies  and  suffered  greatly.  It  he> 
f[an  to  grow  actively  in  1880,  and  since  that  time 
It  has  taken  its  place  abreast  of  other  Southern 
cities  that  date  their  growth  from  about  that 
period.  Being  an  old  city  it  has  a  populatioa 
which  is  essentially  conservative,  many  of  whom 
date  their  ancestry  back  to  the  original  founders 
of  more  than  a  century  ago.  It  has  always 
been  a  university  town,  tne  University  of 
Tennessee,  located  here,  having  been  founded  in 
the  vcar  1807. 

Climate  and  Population. —  KnoxviUe  is 
one  of  the  heahhiest  cities  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  1,000  feet  above  sea-level.  An  eqiuble 
climate  causes  few  extremes  in  heat  or  cold. 
The  average  mean  temperature  for  a  period  of 
33  years  is  57  degrees.  The  average  tetnpers- 
ture  for  the  three  hottest  months  of  the  year 
Jtme,  July  and  August,  is  less  than  75  d^rees, 
while  for  the  three  coldest  months,  ."■ '^-- 
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Jamuiy  and  Febnury,  it  b  31.4-  degreei.  Sud- 
den changes  tii  temperarare  are  comparatively 
rare.  The  growth  of  popuUtion  is  shown  in 
the  following  censBs  statistics:  (1880)  9,693; 
(1890)  22.S3S;  (1900)  32.637;  (1910)  36,346. 
The  city  directory  (1918)  gives  KiKixvilte  a 
populalioii  of  96^000,  20  per  cent  of  which  is 

O.  J.  Stephens. 
Generat  Seertlary,  KnoxviiU  Board  of  Com- 

KNOXVILLE,  Siege  of.    On  3  Nov.  1863, 

before  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  (q.v.),  (Jeneral 
Bragg  sent  General  Longslreet  to  capture  or 
destroy  the  Union  army  under  General  Burnsidc 
at  Knoxville.  The  next  day  Longstreet  moved 
from  TyneKa  Station  with  the  divisions  of 
McLaws  and  Hood,  two  artillery  battalions  and 
Wheeler's  cavalry,  and  on  14  November  crossed 
die  Tennessee  near  London.  After  the  et^ge- 
ment  at  Campbell's  Station  (q.-v.),  Bumside  re- 
sumed bis  march,  reaching  KnoxviUe  on  the 
morning  of  17  No<vember.  Longstreet  closely 
fallowing  and  laying  siege  to  the  town.  The 
town  had  been  thoroaghly  fortified,  the  Kne  of 
defense  extending  from  the  Holston  River  on 
the  left,  a  double  line  of  worics  fronting  west, 
a  strcmg  work  called  Fort  Sanders  on  the 
northwest  salient,  and  a  line  from  that  point 
across  Ae  railroad  and  again  to  the  right  as 
far  as  the  river.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
river  were  some  detached  works  connected 
with  the  town  by  a  pontoon  bridge.  On  the 
night  of  16  November  commtmication  with 
Cumberland  Gap  wBS  cnt  and  by  the  ni^t  of 
the  18th  the  siege  was  well  established.  Long- 
street  believed  he  could  starve  out  Bumnde  and 
compel  bis  surrender  but  Cent's  success  at 
(Hiattanooga  rendered  Longstreet's  position 
critical,  wherefore  he  resolved  to  carry  the 
works  by  assault.  On  the  night  of  28  Novem- 
ber he  advanced  his  sharpshooters  to  within 
rUle  range  of  the  Union  defenses  and  prepared 
a  column  to  attack  Fort  Sanders.  Early  the 
next  morning  the  assaulting  party  of  three 
brigades  approached  unharmed  to  within  100 
yards  of  the  fort.  At  dawn  Longatreet  opened 
a  furious  artillery  fire  and  a  balf  hoar  later 
bis  columns  charge^  the  fort.  The  Union 
troops  bad  placed  in  front  of  the  fort  an 
abatis  and  entanglements  of  wire,  on  reaching 
which  the  forward  Confederates  became  con- 
fused, but  the  heavy  mass  behind  them  pushed 
resolutely  onward  and  some  gained  the  ditch 
and  the  parapet.  The  Union  guns  then  opened 
up  with  triple  charges  of  canister  and  the  in- 
fantry shot  down  the  defenseless  Confederates 
in  the  ditch,  which  soon  was  piled  high  with 
dead  and  wounded.  After  a  long  fight  Long- 
street  withdrew  with  a  loss  of  1,000  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners,  while  Burnside  lost 
only  13  killed  and  wounded.  Meanwhile  Sher- 
man had  been  sent  from  Chattanooga  with  re- 
inforcements for  Bumside  and  as  Sherman's 
advance  prevented  his  junction  with  Bragg, 
Longstreet  on  the  night  of  4  December  passwi 
around  the  north  side  of  Knoxville  and  took 
op  his  line  of  march  to  Holston,  Sherman 
reaching  Knoxville  the  same  day.  A  force  was 
sent  after  Lon^treet  but  it  proved  inadquate 
lo  oopc  with  him  and  accordingly  he  moved 
without  hindrance  to  tbe  south  side  of  the 
Holston    where    during    the    winter    he    con- 


tinued to  harass  the  Union  troopE  in  TennetsetL 
in  the  spring  joining  l.ee  for  the  campaign  of 

1864.  Meanwhile  at  his  own  request  Bnrnside 
was  relieved  from  duty  and  on  11  December 
the  command  was  formally  transferred  to  Gen. 
J.  G.  Foster.  Sherman  left  a  part  of  his  troops 
at  Knoxville  and  returned  with  the  rest  to 
Chattanooga.  Consult  'Battles  and  Leaders  of 
the  Qvil  War>  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  73I-7S2,  New 
Yorfc  1388)  ;  Cist.  H.  M,  'T^e  Army  of  the 
Cumberland'  (pp.  256-258.  New  York  1882); 
Cox,  Jacob  D.,  "Atlanta*  (pp.  9-16.  New  York 
1882);  Evans,  C.  A.  (ed).  'Confederate  Mili- 
tary Histoiy'  (Vol.  VL  pp.  264-267:  Vol.  VII. 
pp.  174-176;  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  123-124,  Atlanta 
1899) ;  Nicolay,  J.  G..  and  Hay,  John,  'Life  of 
Lincohi>  (VoL  VIII,  pp.  155-1&,  New  York 
1886-96);  Woodbury,  A,  'Bumside  and  the 
Ninth  Army  (x)rpa>  (pp.  327-3S1,  Providence 
1867). 

KNUD80N,  nood'sSn.  Albert  Comelina, 
American  theologian:  U  Grandmeadow,  Minn., 
23  Jan.  1873.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  (1893),  received  the  de- 
gree S.T.B.  at  Boston  University  (1896), 
•tudied  at  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  Boston 
(1896-97).  and  the  universities  of  Jena  and 
Berlin  (1897-98).  In  1900  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D..  Boston  University,  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  church  history  at  the 
Denver  University  (1898-1900),  professor  of 
philoscrpby  and  the  English  Bible  at  Baker 
University  (1900-02)  and  professor  of  the 
English  Bible  and  pmlosopby  at  Allegheny  Col- 
lege (1902-06).  professor  of  Hebrew  and  the 
Old  Testament  exegesis  at  Boston  School  of 
Theology  from  1906.  He  wrote  'The  Old 
Testament  Problem'  (1908)  and  'The  Beacon 
Lights  of  Prophecy*   (1914), 

KNUDTZOH,  knfit'sdn,  JSrgen  Alexan- 
der, Norwegian  Semitic  scholar  and  philolo- 
pst :  b.  Trondhjem,  9  Sept.  1854.  He  studied  at 
the  Trondhjem  Cathedral  School,  Chrisliania 
University,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  He  became  doe- 
tor  of  philosophy  at  CThristiania  ( 1889)  and  gave 
Semitic  lectures  on  the  Old  Testament  (189Ch 
91)  at  the  university.  Renouncing  theology,  he 
devoted  himself  to  Assyriology.  He  wrote 
many  articles  on  philological,  especially  Semitic 
and  Assyrian,  subjects.  Among  such  are  'Zur 
assyrischen  und  allgemeinen  semilischen  CJram- 
matik'  (1891-92)  ;  'Assyrische  Gebete  an  den 
Sonnengott'  (1893);  'Die  El-Armarna  Tafeln' 
(1899-1901);  'Die  Ariawa  — Brief e die altesten 
Urknndcn  in  indo-germanischen  Sprache' 
(1902). 

See     NtiB-AHD- 

KNYPHAUSEN,  knto-bow-ifai.  Baron 
Wilhelm  von,  (^rraan  solder:  b,  Luuberg.  4 
Nov.  1716;  d.  CasseL  7  Dec.  1800.  Educated  at 
Berlin,  he  entered  the  Prussian  army  in  1734, 
in  which  he  became  in  1775  a  general  officer 
wider  Frederick  II  (the  Great),  He  came  to 
the  United  Stales  in  that  year  as  second  in 
command  of  the  Hessians  in  (he  Endi^  serv- 
ice, and  superseded  General  von  Heister  as 
Cooimander-in-chief  in  1777.  He  fought  at 
Long  Island.  White  Plains,  Brandywine  and 
Monmouth;  and  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  ainton  in  1780,  commanded  New  York. 
In  1782  he  returned  to  (^nnany,  where  he  Itter 
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KOALA  — KOBBLL 


became  militarr  governor  of  Cassel.  He  was  a 
capable  soldier,  and  had  no  high  opinion  of 
bis  unreliable  mercenaries. 

KOALA,    a    remarkable    tnaraupial    (,Pka- 

tcolarclos  cinereus)  al  the  family  Phalangerida, 
found  chieflv  in  the  interior  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  known  to  the  colonists  as  'native 
bear.*  It  is  about  two  feet  tone,  and  has  a 
heavy,  depressed,  somewhat  bear-like  form,  no 


feet  and  two  inner  on  the  fore  feet  opposaMt 
to  the  others,  the  ears  large  and  like  tne  rest 
of  the  body  covered  with  a  dense  gray  woolly 
fur.  These  characteristics  fit  it  for  an  arboreal 
existence,  and  it  lives  altogether  in  trees,  de- 
scending onlv  occasionally  to  dig  for  roots. 
It  is  especially  active  at  ni^t  and  feeds  on 
leaves  and  buds  of  eucalyptus  trees.  It  is  timid 
and  defenseless,  and  is  killed  with  clubs  by 
the  Australian  blackfellows,  who  eat  its  flesh. 
(See  Wombat).  Consult  authorities  cited 
under  Massufiaua. 

KOBBB,  kfib'ba,  Gnnav,  American  aa- 
thor  and  journalist:  b.  New  York,  4  March 
1S57;  a.  191&  He  was  graduated  at  Columtna 
University  in  1877,  and  from  its  Law  School 
in  1S79,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from 
this  institution  in  1880;  was  on  tbe  staff  of 
the  New  York  Sun  in  1881,  and  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World  at  the  first  perfonn- 
.  ance  of  'Parsifal'  at  Bayreuth  in  1882.  As 
a  journalist  he  has  always  specialiied  Jn  music, 
drama  and  art,  and  since  1905  has  been  art 
critic  of  the  New  York  Herald.    His  Wagner 


Dramas  Anal/zed'  (1904).  Besides  these  and 
many  magazme  articles  in  the  Century,  the 
North  American  Review,  the  Forum,  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  the  Delineator,  etc,  he 
has  published  'My  Rosary  and  Other  Poems' 
(1896);  'Plays  for  Amateurs'  (1892):  'Mi- 
riam,' a  story  (1898)  ;  'Opera  Singers'  (1901)  ; 
'Signora.  a  Child  of  the  Opera  House,'  a  novel 
(1S02) ;  'Famous  Actors  and  Actresses  and 
Their  Homes'  (1903):  'Loves  of  the  Great 
Composers'  (1905)  ;  'Wagner  and  His  Isolde' 
(1905);  'Famous  American  Songs'  (1906); 
<How  to  Appreciate  Music'  (1906)  ;  'The 
Pianohst'  (1907);  "A  Tribute  to  the  Dog' 
(1911)  ;  'Portrait  Gallery  of  Great  Composers' 
(1911);  'Modem  Women'  (1916).  He  was 
editor  of  the  Lotus  Magacine  from  1909  to  1918. 
KOBBE,  William  Atiguat,  American  army 
officer:  b.  New  York,  10  May  1840.  He  was 
educated  there  and  iii  Germany  where  he 
Studied  minins  engineering  until  1862,  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  volunteer  service  and  served 
until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  rising  to  rank 
of  captain,  brevet-major  and  lieutenant-colonel. 
:  appointed   lieutenant   in   the  regula 


hostililies  until  1872  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  artillery  arm.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
artillery  school  in  1873;  was  in  the  Philippine 
service.  1898-1901.  as  major  of  the  3d  United 
States  Artillery,  colonel  of  the  3Sth  United 
Stales  Volunteers,  brigadier-general  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  volunteers  and  brigadier-general  of 
the  United  States  army.  He  was  in  command 
of  joiul  army  and  naval  expedition  to  open  the 


Hemp  Forts  to  commerce  and  wu  made  tiii&- 
taiy  governor  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo;  and  com- 
manded the  Department  of  Dakota  at  Saint  Paul 
from  19QZ  until  retired  as  major-general  in  19IM. 
KOBift,  kA  b£,  Japan,  a  treaty  port  and 
former  mnnidpality  of  the  main  island  Hondo, 
on  the  west  uiort  of  the  GvM  of  Osaka,  ad- 

Sining  on  the  northeast  the  prefectnral  dty  of 
logo,  with  which  if  was  united  in  ISfi.  It 
is  the  most  important  of  the  treaty  ports  with 
the  largest  trade  and  shipping,  a  fine  harbor, 
docks,  wharves  for  ocean  steamers,  ^ip-build- 


KOBELL,  ke'bei,  (German  family  of  ar- 
tists, descendants  of  Johann  Heinrich  Kobell, 
who  came  to  Mannheim  from  Frankfort  in  1720. 
The  most  noted  are  Ferdinand,  Franx,  Hen- 
drikand  Wiihelm  (q.v.). 

KOBELL,  Ferdiaand,  German  paiiUer 
and  engraver:  b.  Mannheim,  7  June  1/40;  d. 
Munich,  1  Feb,  1799.  He  studied  first  at 
Heidelberg  when  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  ad- 
miring a  landscape,  aided  him  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  painting.  He  next  studied  art 
in  Paris  and  bm:amc  on  his  return,  painter  to 
the  Cabinet  and  was  appointed  director  oi  the 
Maimheira  Gallery  (1798)  but  died  before  en- 
tering on  his  duties.  He  specialized  on  land- 
scapes, followiog  the  style  of  Berchem,  and 
his  work  shows  a  jealous  study  of  natural 
effects.  His  oil  painting  are  in  a  number  of 
German  galleries,  but  his  work  as  an  engraver 
has  more  importance.  His  etchings  (about  300) 
were  published  by  Frauenholz,  in  Munich 
(1809),  as  'CEuvres  completes  de  F.  K.,'  another 
of  179  pages  were  published  by  Kugler  (Stutt- 
gart mZ).  Consult  Von  Stengel,  Baron  S., 
(Nuremberg  1822),  for  hia  biograi^y. 

KOBELL,  Pr»ns,  (German  painter  and 
etcher:  b.  Mannheim,  23  Nov.  1749:  d.  Munich, 
14  Jan.  1822,  The  Elector  Kari  Theodor  of 
Bavaria  sent  him  to  Italy  (1776)  to  study  art 
and  he  remained  there  till  1785,  working  from 
nature  and  monumental  buildings.  He  next 
lived  at  Munich,  where  he  became  painter  to 
the  court.  He  produced  only  a  few  oil  paint- 
ings but  left  20,000  landscape  and  architecture 
pen  drawings  and  etchings. 

KOBSm  HendrUc,  (knnan  painter:  b. 
Rotterdam  13  Sept,  1751 ;  d,  there,  3  Aug.  1799. 
He  painted,  in  oils  and  water  colors,  landscapes 
and  marines.  He  studied  art  in  his  home  town, 
then  for  some  time  in  England,  next  in  Am- 
sterdam and  France,  when  he  settled  in  Rotter- 
dam. His  work  is  distinguished  by  skilfnl 
manipulation  and  life-like  depiction.  He  did 
good  work  in  etching  as  well  as  painting. 


work  was  a  series  of  historical  portraits  (1787). 

KOBELL,  Jan,  Dutch  animal  painter:  b. 
Delfahagen,  1779;  d.  Amsierdam,  14  Sept  1814. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Van  der  Wall,  but  studied 
laler  under  Paul  Potter,  acquiring  his  taloit  for 
animal  as  well  as  landscape  work.  He  is  called 
often  "Jan  the  Elder,"  in  distinction  from  his 
uncle  Jan  Kobell   (q,v.). 

KOBELL,  Wiihelm  von,  German  painter 


and   etcher:    i 


6  April  im 
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Umiich,  IS  July  1855.  Me  worked  under  his 
father,  FerdinaDd  (q.v,),  then  studied  the  works 
in  the  galleries  of  Uannheitn  and  Diissddorf, 
especially  those  of  Wouvermann,  which  he 
copied  He  gained  a  reputation  through  clever 
work  on  battle  scenes  and  horses,  as  well 


and  life  studies  of  the  Dutch.  His  works 
are  displayed  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  and 
in  the  galleries  of  Frankfort,  Schliessheim, 
Darmstadt,  Stuttgart,  etc.  In  the  banquet  hall 
of  the  Munich  Festsaalhau  is  bis  cycle  of 
battle  scenes.  Consult  Kobell,  Luise  von, 
*Unter  den  vier  Konigen  Bayems'  (MuDich 
1894). 

KdBERLS,  Whfi-li.  G«ore,  Gennan  au- 
thor and  dramatist;  b.  Nonncnhorn,  on  Lake 
Constance,  21  March  1819;  d.  Dresden,  7  June 
1S98.  He  studied  at  the  Augsburg  Gynmasium 
and  then  at  the  Collegium  Gctmoniciim,  Rome, 
from  which  he   ran  away.    He  next  studiea 

eiilosophy  and  law  at  Munich.  He  went  to 
eipzig  (1846)  where  he  published  'Aufieich- 
nungen  eines  Jesuitenioglings  im  deiUschen 
Kolleg  in  Rom.'  His  dramatic  career  com- 
menced with  his  five-act  play  'Die  Mediceer' 
(Mannheim  1849),  followed  by  the  tragedy, 
'Heinrich  IV  von  Fraokrcich'  (Leipzig  1S5I). 
Later  fame  the  festival  play,  'Dcs  Kiinstlers 
Weihe' ;  'Zwdschen  Huntnel  und  Erde' ; 
'George  Washington';  'Die  Hetdin  von  York- 
town,*  etc.  He  was  stage-manager  at  Heidel- 
berg (185i-56).  He  wrote  *Die  Theaterkrisis 
■  1  neuen  deutschen  Reich >    (Stuttgart  1872), 


He  lived  at  Mannheim  in  1873,  then  ._ 

Vienna  and  Dresden  and  wrote  since  then  the 
following  works:  'Meine  Erlebnisse  als  Hof- 
thcaterdircktor'  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig  1874) ;  'Ber- 
liner Leimruten  und  deutsche  GimpeP  (ib. 
1875);  'Brennende  Theaierfragen>  (Vienna 
1877);  'Das  Drangsal  der  deutschen  Schau- 
biihne*  (Dresden  1890).  He  also  wrote  the 
novel  'Alles  um  ein  Nichts'  (3  vols.,  Leipzig 
1871).  The  Archduke  of  Baden  allowed  him 
a  pension  of  5,000  marks  annually. 

KOBERSTEIM,  ka'ber-stin,  K«rl,  Ger- 
man dramatist:  b,  Schulpforta,  IS  Feb.  1836; 
i  Wilmersdorf,  IS  SepL  1899.  He  was  son  of 
Karl  August  K.  (q.v.).  He  studied  at  the 
Stettin  Gymnasium,  then  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  stage  (1856).  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Dresden  Court  Theatre  from  1862  till  bis  re- 
tirement (1883).  He  gaitKd  renown  through 
his  tragedies  'Florian  Geyer'  (Dresden  1863) 
and  'Konig  Erich  XIV>  (ib.  1869),  and  the 
comedy  'Was  Gott  zuzammenfugt,  das  soil  der 
Mensch  nicht  schdden'  (ib.  1872).  He  pub- 
lished the  'Preussisches  Bildeibuck*  (Leip- 
zig 1887). 

KOBSRSTBIN,  Karl  Angnst  German 
writer  on  literature  and  history:  b.  Rugen- 
■wald^  10  Jan.  1797;  d.  Pforta,  8  March  1870. 
H«  studied  at  Stoipe  and  Potsdam,  then  (1812) 
at  Berlin.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
great  royal  school  at  Pforta,  where  he  was 
actively  engaged  till  his  death.  His  literary 
career  commenced  with  his  work  entitled 
'Ueber  das  Wahrscheinlicher  Alter  nnd  dl* 
B«deninng  des  gedichts  vom  Wanburgkrieg* 
<1823).     He   YiFTOte,   twtafbly,   ^Grundrfss  der 


geschichte  der  deutschen  National -It  teratiir> 
11827).  wKch,  in  iu  fourth  revision  (1847-66), 
became  a  comprehensive  history  of  German 
national  Uterature.  This  work  was  extended,^ 
after  his  death,  in  a  fifth  edition  by  Bartscb 
(Ldpzig  1872-75).  His  other  wocks  include 
'Vermischte  Aufsatze  zur  LiteraJurgeschicht« 
und  Aesthetik>  (ib.  1858);  'Heinrich  von 
Kleisls  Brief*  an  seine  Schwester  Ulrike'  (Ber- 
lin 1860).  He  contributed  to  Lobell's  'Ent- 
wicklung  der  deutschen  Poesie,'  the  volume 
on  'Lessing'   (1865). 

KpBO,  k6-bo,  the  Cadmus,  Philo  and 
Euhemenis  of  Japan,  all  in  one.  The  posthu- 
mous title  of  the  Buddhist  priest  Kukai  (koo- 
ki{^),  to  whom  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
the  Japanese  syllabary  t  ro  ka,  al  47  letters. 
He  proposed  and  carried  out  the  scheme,  by 
which  Shintoism  (q.v.)  was  occulted  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  Buddhism.  In  804  he  went  to 
China  to  Situd^  imder  the  mast  renowned 
masters.  On  his  return  in  806  he  excelled  all 
fay  his  erudition  and  eloquence,  and  foimded 
the  Shingun,  or  Sect  of  the  True  Word,  which 
makes  use  of  verbal  formula  'to  a  remarkable 
extent  According  to  its  tenets,  a  believer  can 
attain  to  the  state  of  the  En  lightened,  or 
Buddhahood,  while  in  the  body  of  flesh  and 
blood.  After  a  revelation  from  the  gods  at 
Is^  the  most  sacred  of  the  Shinto  shnnes,  he 
came  forth  to  baptize  all  the  native  gods  as 
avatars,  or  manifestations  of  Buddha,  giving 
them  new  Buddhistic  names,  while  for  every 
Shinto  festival  he  arranged  a  corresponding 
Buddhist  saint's  or  gala  day.  He  thus  pro- 
vided both  for  the  scholars  and  the  common 
people.  He  sent  forth  his  pupils  to  preach  the 
new  theology,  which  soon  captured  the  whole 
nation,  thus  establishing  for  a  thousand  years 
Ryobu,  or  mixed  Shinto.  In  816  he  built  on 
Mount  Koya  one  of  the  most  splendid  temples 
m  the  empire.  In  921  Kukai  was  canonized  by 
the  emperor,  under  the  name  of  Kobo  Daishi 
(the  Great  Teacher,  who  promulgates  the  law). 
The  popular  legends  concerning'  Kobe's  amaz- 
ing powers  of  learning,  writing,  literary  ac- 
complishments and  painting  from. the  favorite 
subjects  of  the  art  of  Hokusal  (c].v.)  and  other 


artists.     Consult  Reischauer, 


I  Jai^ 


ligions  of  Japan' 

KOBOLD,  koTj^ll',  Henoann  Albert, 
German  astronomer :  b.  Hanover,  5  Oct.  1858. 
He  studied  at  a  private  school  and  the  Roval 
Gymnasium,  Hanover,  and  at  Gottingen  Uni- 
versity. He  was  attached  to  the  O'Gyalia  Ob- 
servatory in  Hungary  (1880-83)  was  astron- 
omer on  the  German  Venus  Expedition  to 
Aiken,  S.  C.,  and  was  appointed  (1883-86)  to 
the  commission  of  observation  of  the  transit 
of  Venus.  He  was  attached  to  the  Sirassbui^ 
Observatory  (1886-1902)  and  at  Kiel  Obsenra- 
tory  (1902).  In  1908  he  became  editor  of  the 
AstTottonnsche  Nachrichlen.  He  wrote  'Bau 
des  Fixstem  systems,  mit  be  sonde  re  Ruchsicht 
der  photometrische  Resuttate'  in  Die  iVissen- 
tchaft  (1906). 

KOBOLD,  a  species  of  elf  in  the  popu- 
lar superstition  of  (rfrmany,  corresponding  to 
the  English  goblin.  The  kobold  is  connected 
with  a  bonte  or  a  family,  and  BH>ctr*  in  bodily 
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KOCH,  'kak,  Chriitian  Priedrich.  Ger- 
man jurist;  b.  Mohrin,  9  Feb.  1798;  d.  Neisse. 
Silesia.  21  Jan.  1872.  He  stadied  under 
Savigny  until  1825  and  wrote  'Verauch  einer 
^temaliscben  Darstellung  der  Lehre  vom 
Besiti  nach  preussischem  Recht>  (Berlin 
1826).  This  brouRht  him  immediate  recogni- 
tion and  led  to  his  numerous  appointments. 
He  studied  FreDcb  law  in  Colotcne  and  Aix- 
la-Cbapelte  and  was  appointed  jiistice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Marienwerdcr  (1829).  He 
was  appointed  director  of  the  law  courts,  suc- 
cessively, at  Kulm  (1832) ;  Grossglogau  (1834) ; 
Halle  (1840).  He  received  the  appointment  of 
director  of  the  Court  of  Justice  of  the  princi- 
pality at  Neisse,  where  he  worked  zealously 
till  his  death.  He  reconstructed  the  entire 
Prussian  jurisprudence.  He  wrote  'Das  Recht 
der  Forderungen  nach  gemeinem  und  preussis- 
chem Recht'  (Breslau  1836-13 ;  Berlin  1858-59) ; 
'Lehrbuch  des  preussischen  Privairechls' 
(BerKn  1845;  2d  ed..  1857-58);  <Das  preus- 
sische  Erbrecht  aus  dem  gemeinen  deulschen 
Recht  entwickelt'  (Berlin  1866)  ;  'Das  preus- 
sische  Zivilprozessrecht'  (ib.  1847;  6th  cd., 
1^1).  Another  important  work  of  his  was 
'Kommentar  rum  Allgemeinen  Landrecht' 
(Berlin  1852-55;  8th  eft,  1883-87).  He  was 
founder  of  the  SchUsisches  Archiv  fur  die 
praktiiche  RechtFimssensckaft  (Berlin  1837- 
46).  Consuh  Behrend,  J.  F.,  'Christian  Fried- 
rich  Koch'  (Berlin  1872). 

KOCH,  Joseph  Anton,  Austrian  land- 
scape painter  and  etcher :  b.  Obergiebeln,  Tyrol, 
27  July  1768;  d.  Rome.  12  Jan.  18©.  He  Started 
life  tending  cattle;  was  given  instruction  at  the 
Stuttgart  Karlschule  through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Bishop  Umgelder  (1785).  He  ran  away 
from  the  strict  discipKne  (1791)  and  reached 
Strassburg  an4  'later,  Rome  (1795),  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  and  a  follower  of  the 
classic  tendency  of  Carstens.  He  adopted  the 
style  of  Poussin  and  Claude  Lorraine  in  land- 
scape work.  In  his  early  days  M  Rome  he 
etched  the  pages  of  Carstens  'Lfi  ArgonaiHes, 
selon  Pindar,  Orphie  «t  Apollonius  de  Rhode' 
(Rome  1799).  He  also  etched  20  ItaKan  land- 
-scapes  and  a  large  sheet  representing  'the 
Oath  of  the  French  at  Millesimo";  14  pages 
after  Dante,  adding  later  another  30  (published 
Vicenza  19(>4),  and  36  after  Ossian.  He  con- 
tributed American  landscape  scenes  to  the 
works  of  von  Humboldt  (1805).  At  the  Pina- 
k<rtfaek,  Mimich,  are  his  'Sacrifice  of  Noah* 
and  landscapes.  He  was  forced,  through  inade- 
quate income  from  his  work,  to  go  to  Vienna, 
where  he  woriced  prolifically  (1812-15).  He 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  painted,  among 
other  works,  the  four  frescoes  in  the  Dante 
Room  of  the  Villa  Massimi  (1824-29).  His 
presence  and  personality  had  considerable  in- 
fluence among  the  youi^er  generation  in  the 
art  life  of  Rome.  His  work,  directed  humor- 
ously against  unjusitiftable  criticism  and  false 
connoisseurship,  was  entitled  'Modemc  Kunst- 
chronik  oder  die  Rumfordische  Suppege  kocht 
und  geschrieben  von  J.  A.  K.>  (Stuttgart  1834). 
His  last  years  were   spent   in  great  poverty. 


■  hundcrts,'  Leipzig  1884). 

KOCH,  K«rl,  German  botanist:  b.  Etters- 
berg.  near  Weimar.  6  June  1809;  d,  Berlin,  2S 


May  1879.  He  studied  in  Jena  and  Wunhurg 
and  taught,  as  privatdocent,  in  Jena  (1834). 
He  undertook  a  journey  of  research  into  Rus- 
sia (1836-38)  and  a  second  (1843-44).  then 
settled  in  Berhn  (1847),  being  later  appointed 
assistant  professor,  also  g<aneral  secretary,  of 
the  yerein  sur  Befordemnp  des  Garlenbau  of 
the  state  of  Prussia,  in  which  position  he  pub- 
lished Wacketuchrifl  fir  Gartnerei  und  Pflan- 
tenkundt  (1858-72).  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  Agricuhural  High  School  in  Ber- 
Un  (1859).  He  wrote  'Retse  durch  Russland 
ttach  dem  kaukasischen  l3thmus>  (Stuttgart 
l*t2-43);  'Wanderungen  im  Orient'  (Weimar 
1846-47);  'Hartus  dendrologicus'  (Berlin 
18S3-S4);  'Dendrologie'  (Erlangen  1869-72), 
etc 

KOCH,  Hix,  German  historian  and  critic: 
b.  Munich,  22  Dec.  1855.  He  studied  in  Munich 
and  Berlin,  and  taught  (as  doct»t)  at  Mar- 
burg (1880).  He  was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor and  later  professor  at  Breslau.  He 
ivrote  'Hclferich  Pet«r  Sturz  und  die  Schles- 
wigschen  Literaturbriefe'  (Munich  1879); 
'Ueber  die  Beziehungen  der  englischen  Lttera- 
tur  zur  deuls<Jien  im  18  Jahrhundert'  (Leip- 
zig 1883);  'Shakespeare>  (Stuttgart  18^); 
•Geschichte  der  deutschen  Lileratur  von  den 
akesien  Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegenwart*  (Leipzig; 
2d  ed,  1904).  He  compiled  for  Goedeke's 
'Grundriss'  the  Goethe  and  Schill<er  literature, 
later  to  be  followed  by  his  compilations  oa 
'Shakespeare'  and  'Chamisso'  for  the  CoMa's 
^Bibliothck  der  Weltiileratnr,>  and  on;  Von 
Arnim,  Brentano,  Eichendorff,  Fouquft,  Hoff- 
mann, Schulze^  Immennann  and  Lenau  for 
Kiirchener's  'Deutsche  National  Lileratur' 
etc.  He  founded  ZeiUchrifi  f%r  vergieickendt 
LiUrattirgeschicHle  {Bcriin  1886.  later  Wdmar). 

KOCH,  Robert,  German  bacteriologist: 
b.  iGausihal,  Hanover,  11  Dec.  1843:  d.  28  May 
1910.  He  received  a  medical  education  at 
Gottingen  (1862-66),  was  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  Hamburg  general  hospital,  was  in  private 
practice  at  Langenhagen,  Rakwitz  and  Woll- 
stein,  atvd  in  1872  was  appoiiued  to  the  Impe- 
rial board  of  health.  In  1882  he  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  tubercle  bacillus,  in  1383  was  made 
privy  councillor  and  became  director  of  the 
cholera  comnnssjon  to  India  and  Egypt.  He 
discovered  in  1884  the  cholera  spirillum,  or 
comma  bacillus,  regarded  as  a  positive  test  of 
the  presence  of  Asiatic  cholera.  For  this  serv- 
ice he  received  by  legislative  act  a  gift  of 
100.000  marks  ($25,000).  In  1885  be  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  tlie  Universih"  of  Berlin, 
director  of  the  newly  established  Hygienic  In- 
stitute of  Berlin,  and  also  director  of  the  Prus- 
sian board  of  health.  One  of  his  pupils  pre- 
maturely announced  in  1890  the  discovery  of  a 
substance  called  tuberculin,  which,  he  assened, 
would  caose  to  cease  the  growth  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  Subsequent  experimetrt  failed  in  the 
jitdgment  of  scientists  to  confirm  this  claim. 
In  1905  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  in 
medicine.  In  1906  the  Gorman  government  sent 
Koch  to  investigate  the  'sleeping  sickness*  in 
West  Africa..  He  had  previously  studied  blood 
infections  in  East  Africa  in  1903,  had  found 
the  spirochete  of  African  relapsing  fever  in 
the  ticks  through  whose  biles  it  is  transnutted. 
In  the  tick  he  found  also  the  ^roplasma  which 
causes  'Texas  fever,*  and  proved  thM  die  tsetse 
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suchungen  iiber  die  Aetiolc«ie  der  Wundinfek' 
tkmskrankhciteo'  (1878;  Eng.  trans.,  1880); 
'Ueber  die  Milibrandimpfung :  Ein«  Entgeg- 
nmig  auf  den  von  Pasteur  in  Genf  gehakeiiea 
Vortrag'  (1882);  *fieiirag  zur  Aetiologie  der 
Tuberculose>  (1882;  1886);  'Ueber  die  Cboie- 
rabaktcrien'  (1884;  1886);  <Ueber  NaturJiei- 
lung  ond  mediiimsche  Kunst'  (1885);  <0u 
Disuif'cctioii'  (1886);  "Ueber  baktcriologis die 
Forschung'  (1890);  'Ergebmsse  dcr  voin 
deulschen  Reich  ausgesandlen  Ualaria-Expedi- 
tionen'  (1900);  'Aeritliche  Beobachtungen  in 
drai  Tropen'  (ISOSJj  'Diagnosis,  Treatment 
and  Propnylaxis  of  Tropical  Malaria'    """"^ 


Consult  Biggs,   H. 


no^ 


Robert  Koch   and  his 


"Robert  Koch'  (in  Dfutsche  Rundschau,  Vol. 
XXXVII,  Berlin  1910)  ;  Wyeth,  J.  A.,  'Memo- 
rial Address'   (New  York  1911). 

KOCHANOWSKI,  koTc^-nofske.  Jmn, 
Polish  poet:  b.  Sycyna,  1S30;  d.  Lublin,  22  Aug. 
15S4.  He  was  educated  at  the  High  School, 
Cracow;  studied  at  Padua  (1552),  and  traveled 
in  Italy.  He  then  went  to  Paris  (ISSS)  and 
was  inspired  by  Ronsard  to  write  poetry.  Re- 
suming ito  bis  <native  country  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  King  Sigismund  Aueustu.  He  was 
granted  two  benelices  (1565  and  1566),  but  re- 
turned to  live  on  his  family  estate,  Ciamlyas 
(1568),  -where  he  dEvotad  tus  tune  to  the 
Muses.  In  1575  he  resigned  froni  the  ditties  of 
his  reKgious  offices  and  was  invited  to  reside 
at  the  court  by  the  newly-crowned  king, 
Stephan  B^hory,  but  refused  the  honor,  as  also 
the  oflice  of  Kastdlan,  tendered  him  by  Chan- 
cellor Zamojski.  Next  to  Mickiewici,  he  was 
the  most  important  poet  of  Poland.  His  'Treny' 
(Cracow  1S80),  elegies  on  the  death  of  his 
daughtar  Ur.sula,  are  conwlered  masterpieces 
as  to  poetic  t^ght  and  mastery  of  language. 
His  drama  '0<h>rawa  posiow  grekich'  ('The 
Despatcbmg  of  the  Greek  Ambassadors')  w:ls 
written  (1578)  im  honor  of  the  marriage  cif 
Zamojsld  to  Princess  Bilhoiy.  .Olber  well- 
known  poems  of  his  are  'Proporzec  albo  hold 
[>ruski>  ('The  Banner  or  Homage  to  Prus- 
sia'); the  satiric  poem  <Z  goda'  ('Unity")  ap- 
peared in  1564;  'Fraszki'  ('Fragmens')  was 
pnblished  in  1584  and  is  in  the  gayest  slram,  re- 
n^ndii^  of  the  'Deoameron.'  His  transla- 
tions of  the  'Psalms'  is  conffldered  to  be  the 
besit  in  existence.  He  wrote  also,  in  Latin,  such 
works  as  'Lyrieonim  libellus'  (1580);  'Ele- 
giarum  llbri  quatuor'  (1584),  and  numerous 
poems  oonrposed  for  'Special  occasions.  The 
perfection  of  the  Polish  language  is  due  to  him ; 
he  greatly  enriched  Polish  poetry  by  nalurali/- 
i-ng  foreign  poetic  forms  -which  he  understood 
bow  to  imbue  \iith  national  spirit.  Collections 
of  his  works  appeared  from  1584  to  1641,  but 
the  fast  and  best  (Warsaw  1884)  is  in  four 
volumes.  Consult  Priyborowski,  'Biography 
of  KochaitowsW  (Posen  1857),  also  Lowen- 
felt  'Jan  Kocbanowski  und  seine  latcinischen 
Dichtmigen'    (Posen   1878). 

KOCHER,  kog'er,  Emil  Theodor,  Swiss 
surgeon:  b.  Berne,  1841;  4  there,  1  Aug.  1917. 
He  studied  medicine  in  his  native  diy  and  sur- 
gery in  Berlin,  London  and  Paris.  He  re- 
turred  to  his  native  place  and  in  1866  began  his 


long  oonnection  vnth  the  univenky,  there.  In 
1872  he  'became  full  profevsor  and  director  of 
the  surgical  clinic  there.  He  was  the  first  aur- 
geoo  to  operate  successfully  for  goitre.  His 
treatment  consisted  in  withdrawing  frora  func- 
tional activity  part  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  the 
neck.  This  was  accomplished  by  removiiw  the 
kibes  of  the  gland  or  by  tying  oB  its  blood 
supply.  His  hiter  woric  included  study  of  the 
blood  in  exo^hihafmic  goitre  study  of  cancer 
of  the  thyroid,  curability  of  cancer  of  the 
Stomach  and  the  prevention  of  cretinisni.  He 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  medicine  in 
1909.  His  works  include  'Die  antiseptische 
Wuadbehandlung'  (1881)  ;  'Vorlesungen  iiber 
chirurgische  Infektionskra-nkheiten'  (1895); 
'Chiruigische  Operationslehre'  (1894)  ;  Eng. 
irans.  as  'Textbook  of  Operative  Surgery'  (2 
vols,,  1911).  The  Uist  work  is  esteemed  as  a 
classic  In  its  field. 

KOCK,  kok.  Chvlei  Paul  de,  Frencli 
novelist:  h.  Passy.  France,  21  May  1794;  d. 
Paris,  29  Aug.  1871.  He  was  the  sou  of  a 
Dutch  banker  who  was  guillotined  in  1794.  At 
15  he  was  placed  in  a  banking-house,  but  pres- 
ently took  to  writing,  and  his  reputation  was 
soon  established  by  such  works  as  'Georgette' 
(1820)  ;  'Gustave,  ou  le  mauvais  Sujet'  (l&l)  ; 
'^Uon  Voisin  Raymond'  (1822).  The  last  is  re- 
garded as  the  typical  romance  of  its  kind. 
His  scenes  arc  cast  in  the  lower  ranks  of  mid- 
dle-class life.  His  narrative  is  a  constant,  suc- 
cession of  stirring  incidents  without  catas- 
trophe. The  inudenls  are  always  gay  and 
lively,  frequently  somewhat  goss,  but  scarcely 
to  the  extent  of  indecency.  The  worst  feature 
of  Paul  de  Kock's  works  is  his  style,  which  is 
barely  presentable,  a  fault  evidently  due  to 
deficiency  of  education.  This  accounts  for  his 
popularity  being  greater  abroad  than  at  home, 
as  the  defects  of  style  disappear  in  translation. 
Besides  his  novels,  which  are  very  nimierous,  he 
wrote  several  dramas,  chiefly  taken  from  them. 
Two  complete  English  translations  of  his  work* 
have  appeared  in  1902  and  1903-04,  respectively. 
Consult  Trimm,  'La  Vie  de  Charles  Paul  de 
Kock'    (1873). 

KOCKLY,  kCKklL  Hermaiia,  German 
philologist :  b.  Leipzig,  5  Aug.  1815 ;  d  Trieste,  • 
3  Dec  1876.  He  studied  at  Leipzig,  taught  at 
the  SaaUeld  Progymnasium  (1837)  and  at  the 
Dresden  Kreuzscfiule  (1840).  He  fled  to  Brus- 
sels (1S49)  on  account  of  his  participation  in 
the  May  insurrection,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  clasiical  philology  at  Zurich  (1851), 
and  at  Heidelberg  (1864),  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Reichstag  (1871-73)  where  he  attached 
himself  to  the  Progressive  party.  He  wrote 
useful  works  on  the  Grecian  epics  and  ancient 
military  writers.  To  the  first  belong  critical 
essays  on  Quintus  Smynueus  (f^pzig  1830) ; 
'Heaod,'  in  collaboration  with  Kinkel  (1870)  ; 
and  an  edition  of  'Aratus,  Manethonis,  Mairiim 
et  aliortim  astrologica'  (Paris  1851)  ;  an  edition 
of  the  text  of  'ApostelesmKta'  (Leipzig  1858)  ; 
'EKonysiaca  of  Nonnos>  (ib.  1858),  also  seven 
dissertations  on  'De  Itiadis  carminibus' 
(Zurich  1850-59);  'De  diversts  Hesiodev 
Theo^niie  p3riibus>  (Ziirich  I860) ;  three  dis- 
sertations on  'De  OdysseK  carminibus'  (ib. 
1862-^):  'Opuscuh  ei»ca  IV'  (ib.  1864).  On 
ancient  militaiv  subjects  were  'Geschicbte  des 
Griechischen    Kriegswissens'    (Aarau    1852); 
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'GrieschischeKriepaschriftstelles'  (Leipzif;  1K3- 
SS)  ;  'Enleitung  in  Casars  Kommentarien  uber 
den  gallisdien  Krieg'  (Gotha  1857) ;  'Onosandri 
de  imperatoris  officio  Liber'  (Leipzig  1860). 
Others  of  his  works  are  editions  of  Arrian's 
'Anabasis'  (1861);  'Euripides'  and  'Iphigenia 
in  Taurien>  (1863)  :  'Medea'  (1867),  and  capi- 
tal translations,  especially  of  Ciesar,  A^eschylus, 
etc.  A  collection  of  his  smaller  works  is  found 
in  his  'Opuscula  academica'  (Leipzig  1853-56)  ; 
'Akademische  Vortrage  und  Reden*  (Ziirich 
1856);  'Opuscula  philologica'  (Leipzig  1881- 
82).  Consult  Hug,  'Hermann  Kockly'  (Basle 
1878)  ;  Bockel,  fHemiann  Kockly,  ein  Bild 
seines  Lebens  und  seiner  Personlichkeit* 
(Heidelberg  1904), 

KODAK.  The  Kodak  camera  is  the  in- 
vention of  George  Eastman,  and  the  first  model 
appeared  in  the  year  1888,  It  is  now  manufac- 
tured in  a  number  of  sizes  and  styles,  some 
making  use  of  both  cartridge  roll  Aim  and  dry 
plates.    The  original  Kodak  camera  took  round 

K'ctures  234  inches  in  thameter,  was  of  the 
ccd  foctis  t)^  and  carried  a,  roll  of  film 
sufficient  for  100  exposures.  Its  invention  prac- 
tically marked  the  advent  of  amateur  photog- 
raphy, as  before  that  time  both  apparatus  and 
processes  were  too  burdensome  to  permit  of 
dassihcstion  in  the  field  of  recreation.  The 
roll  film  used  in  the  first  model  of  the  Kodak 
camera  had  a  paper  base  but  was  soon  super- 
seded by  a  film  viA  a  ceUulose  base,  a  prac- 
tical, transparent,  flexible  film.  The  first  films 
bad  to  be  loaded  into  the  camera  and  unloaded 
in  the  dark  room,  but  the  film  cartridge  system 
with  its  protecting  strip  of  non-actinic  paper 
made  it  possible  to  load  and  unload  the  camera 
in  ordinary  light.  The  Kodak  Developing 
Machine  and  iti  simplified  successor,  the 
Kodak  Film  Tank,  provided  the  means  for  day- 
light development  of  film,  so  that  now  the  dark 
room  is  not  necessary  for  any  of  the  operations 
of  amateur  photography.  The  earlier  types  of 
the  Kodak  cameras  were  of  the  box  form  and 
of  fixed  focus,  and  as  various  sizes  were  added, 
devices  for  focusing  the  lenses  were  incor- 
porated. The  first  folding  Kodak  cameras 
were  introduced  early  in  the  nineties;  these 
•were  equipped  with  folding  bellows  which  per- 
mitted much  greater  compactness.  The  first 
pocket  Kodak  camera  was  introduced  in  1895. 
It  was  of  the  box  form  type,  slin[Hng  easily 
into  an  ordinary  coat  pocLel,  and  producing 
negatives  1)4  x  2  inches.  The  first  folding 
pocket  Kodak  camera  was  introduced  in  1897, 
and  at  the  present  time  all  the  Kodak  cameras 
are  of  the  folding  type,  except  one  especiallv 
designed  for  taking  panoramic  pictures,  whicn 
b  of  <he  box  type.  A  recent  invention,  the 
Autographic  Feature,  provides  a  means  for  re- 
cordins  data  on  the  margin  of  the  negative  it- 
self at  ihe  time  of  exposure.  This  feature  is 
now  supplied  on  all  Kodak  cameras  wkh  the  ex- 
ception of  (he  one  for  making  panoramic  pic- 
tures, lite  Kodak  system  of  photography  for 
the  amateur  had  been  so  perfected  that  to-day 
the  amateur  has  a  wide  range  in  optical  equip- 
ment, and  every  essential  for  the  producing  of 
e  finished  photograph  may  readily  be  carried  in 
any  ordinary  Gladstone  ha-g  with  room  to  spare. 
KODAUA,  ko'da-ma,  Qentaro,  Viscount, 
Japanese  general:  b.  Tokuyama,  5  Feb.  1852; 
d.  Tokio,  23  July  1906.    He  was  early  drawn 


into  the  conspiracy  that  destroyed  the  shogun- 
ale.  He  fought  to  restore  the  power  of  the 
Mikado  in  the  north  island,  and  took  part  in 
the  suppression  of  the  msurrection  in  Saga 
(1874),  also  in  an  expe^ion  to  the  Riukiu 
Islands  (1876).  In  1891  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  siud^  European  conditions  and  was 
appointed,  on  his  return,  Assistant  Minister  of 
War  (1892).  He  was  chief  of  staff  at  Hiro- 
shitno  headquarters  during  ibe  Chino-japanese 
War  (1894-95).  In  1897  he  was  made  a  noble 
and  aMointed  governor  of  Formosa,  and  en- 
tered Ptince  Iio's  caHnet  (1900)  as  Minister 
of  War.  Under  his  direction  the  masterly 
Japaose  victory  over  the  Russians  (1904-05) 
was  carried  out  by  the  generals  Kuroki,  Oku, 
Nodzu  and  Nc^,  with  Okuma,  as  chief,  fol- 
lowing his  plam.  He  was  created  viscount, 
and  shortly  before  his  death  he  was  made 
chief  of  the  general  staR, 

KODIAK,  kad-ytk*,  a  laige  Alaskan  island 
lying  to  tfae  south  of  Cook  InleL  It  is  oom- 
paraliveh'  sparsely  populated,  its  largest  town,  i 

Karluk,  having  oaiy  about  500  inhabitants.   The  ! 

popxilation  of  the  islaod  is  principally  engaged 
in  fishing,  Kodiak  being  the  greatest  home  of  | 

the  salmon  in  Alaska,  The  fur  industry  is 
also  carried  on  to  some  extent  and  the  Kooiak  i 

great  bear  is  valued  for  its  hide.    Cattle- raising  - 

and  agricidture  are  growing  industries,  thanks 
to  the  constant  efforts  of  the  UtKted  States  ' 

Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  these  a 
prominent  part  of  the  activities  of  the  island-  | 

ers,  who  have  also  been  provided  with  an 
efficient  system  of  pi^lic  education.  Owing  to 
its  comparatively  mild  and  equable  climate  the  I 

future  of  Kodiak  seems  assured  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  which  is  favored  by  an  aver^^ 
annual  rainfall  of  over  60  inches.  Churches 
are  found  all  over  the  island  which  has  an 
area  of  36,000  square  miles.    See  Katuai. 

KOHHLER,  kiler,  Robert,  American 
artist :  b,  Hamburg,  Germany,  28  Nov.  1850. 
He  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States 
in  1854;  was  educated  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
learned  lithography  which  he  practised  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  New  York.  After  studying 
drawing  in  the  mght  classes  of  the  Nation^ 
Academy  of  Design,  be  went  to  Munich,  where 
he  learned  painting  under  Loeffti  and  Dcfreg- 
ger  and  chose  genre  and  portraiture  as  his 
special  field  of  activity.  In  1893  he  was  ap- 
pcmited  (Erector  of  the  Minneapolis  School  of 
Art,  and  director  emeritus  since  1914;  presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  Slate  Art  Commrssion 
from  1903  to  1910;  member  of  the  Artists' 
League  of  Minneapolis ;  honorary  member  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Art  Society;  honorary 
member  of  Bhe  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Minneapolis  School  of  Art;  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Western  Artists;  member  of  Institute 
des  Beaux  Arts  el  des  Lettrcs  of  Paris,  France. 
Author  and  leclurer  on  art  subjects.  Organ- 
ized the  American  Department  at  the  Interna- 
tional An  Exhibitions  at  Munich  in  1883  and 
1888.  Received  bronze  and  silver  medals  at 
the  Munich  Academy,  honorable  mention  at  the 
Paris  World's  Fair,  1889,  bronze  medal  at  the 
International  Art  Exhibition  at  Buenos  Aires 
in  1910,  cross  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Michael 
of  Bavaria  in  IS88,  Represented  by  paintings 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
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(■A  HoUdv  OccDpatk»>),  4ie  PubUc  Libnu? 
Gallery  at  Minneapolis  {'The  Strike').  Minne- 
jpolis  Inilitute  of  Arts  {'Study  Head'),  Min* 
ncapolis  Athletic  Qub  ('Violet').  State  Uni- 
v«raity  of  MinncGola  ('Poitnut  of  Dean  WuU- 
ing').  Public  Library  at.  Alexandria.  Minn. 
('Portrait'},  Memorial  Library  at  Blue  Earth, 
Mioo.  ('Portrait')  ;  other  paiaiings,  'The  Car- 
((enter's  Family,'  'Her  Only  Support,'  'The 
Socialist,'  'The  Family  Bible.'  'Salve  Luna.' 
KOBL,  one  of  a  group  of  East  Indian  and 
Australian  fruit-eating  cuckooi.  of  the  genus 
Eudynamis,  whidi  are  popularly  known  as 
•rain-birds.*  They  are  parasitic,  but  have  many 
peculiarities,  among-  which  are  the  glossy  black 
plumage  of  4fae  tnatee,  and  the  fa^t  that,  con- 
trary to  the  rule,  the  immature  youn^  resemUe 
the  males  instead  of  the  females,  which  have  a 
reddish  dress.  A  Philippines'  species  (£. 
mindanensii)  is  locaUj;  called  "jJiow.*  They 
utter  iMid  whistling  cries. 

KOKNIGSBKHGER,  ke'niks-bir'Eer,  Leo, 
German  mathematician:  b.  Posen,  IS  Oct, 
1337.  He  was  educated  at  Posen  and  Berlin, 
and  taught  mathematics  and  physics  at 
Berlin  (1860-64).  He  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  at  Greifswald  (18M-66)  and  pro- 
fessor (1866-69),  and  successively  at  Heidel- 
berg (1869-75),  Dresden  (1875-77)  and  Vienna 
(1877-84),  after  wlrich  he  was  active  at  Hei del- 


many  articles  comributed  to  mathematical 
periodicals. 

KOKSTEK,  ke'st?r,  Frank,  German-Amer- 
ican engineer  and  author ;  b.  Sterkrade,  Ger- 
many, &  Aug.  1876.  After  10  years  of  theo- 
retical training  and  practical  engineering  and 
ntunicipal  experience  in  German j*,  including 
four  years  of  shop  and  field  practice,  he  came 
to  the  United  StsMes  in  1902,  He  was  con- 
nected with  ithe  construction  of  the  New  York 
subway  system  and  other  large  engineering 
undertakings  in  the  United  States,  South 
America,  Alaska  and  the  Philippines.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  his  practice  has  been  devoted 
to  the  d^ign,  construction  and  operation  of 
electric  generating  stations.  Recogniring  the 
great  field  m  modem  city  planning  he  made  a 
special  study  of  modern  methods  in  this  field, 
taking  up  the  city  planning  courses  art  Charlot- 
tenburg  College,  Germany.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  City  Planning  Congress  at  Diisscldorf, 
Germany,  in  1912,  and  to  the  International  Con- 
gress of  City  Planning  and  City  Maintenance 
held  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  in  1913,  in  both  of 
which  he  made  addresses.  He  has  published 
'Steam  Electric  Power  Plan.ts'  (New  York 
and  London  1908) ;  'Hydro- elect nc  Develop- 
ments and  Engineering'  (ib.  1909)  ;  'The 
Price  of  Inefficiency>  (New  Vorit  W13) ; 
'  Electricity  for  the  Farm  and  Home '  (*b. 
1913) ;  'Modem  Ci^  Planning  and  Mainte- 
nance' (New  York  and  London  1914); 
*  Secrets  of  German  Progress'  (New  York 
1915). 

KOBTSVELD.  koots'vtlt,  Comdn  BUn 
van,  I>utch  theologian  and  novelist :  h.  Rotter- 
dam, 24  May  1807 ;  d.  The  Hague,  4  Nov.  1893. 
He  studied  at  Leyden,  and  was  pastor  at  West- 
tnaas,  Berkel  and  Schoonboven.  He  went  to 
The  Hague  (1849)  and  was  appolhted  preacher 
to  the  court  (ISK).    He  wrot«  oaneioiu  re- 


Iwiotu  worio,  but  i>  better  kocnra  tbrou^  Us 
'Schctsen  uit  de  Pastorij  teMastland'(SclK>on- 
faoven  1843;  13tli  ed,  1902),  whidi  is  humor- 
Dui,  true  to  nature  and  has  been  translated 
into  EngUEb  and  Gtnnaa.  Hia  novels,  sketcbea, 
etc.  hav«  been  collected  and  published  in  10 
volumes  (Amheim  1897-98).  Consult  Brink, 
Jan  Ten  (in  Gtichitdnis  der  noord  neder- 
landsckt  Letteren  i»  de  19e  Eeuw,  Rotterdam 
1904),  and  in  Leventberichten  von  dt  Moat- 
schappij  der  NtderUmdiehe  Lelltren  (1893-94). 

KOPOID,  kA'foid,  Charlea  Atwood. 
American  sookigist:  b  GranvUle,  111.,  11  OcL 
1865.  He  was  grwiiatcd  at  Oberlin  College 
(1890),  took  the  A.M.  <Jegree  at  Harvard  Uffl- 
versiv  (1892)  and  PhX).  (1894).  He  was  ap- 
pointed teacter  at  the  Oberlin  Academy  (1888- 
90),  teKhing  Fellow  (1890-91)  and  iuMructor 
of  vertebrate  morphokigy  at  the  Univeraty  of 
Michigan  (1894-95).  From  1895-1900  he  was 
luperintenSent  at  Uie  biologMal  station  of  the 
University  of  Illimis  at  Havana,  lU.,  and  assist- 
ant professor  of  aoology  at  the  Illinois  Unt- 
verity  (1897-1900).  He  wa&  appunted  to 
various  positions  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, bOTg  acting  head  of  the  department  of 
■oolog^  1905-4)6t  and  professor  of  zoolon'  anij 
head  of  the  dqnrtment  from  1910.  In  1905-06 
he  W3(s  acting  director  of  the  San  Diego 
Bk)k)sical  Station.  He  was  assooiate  natural- 
ist of  the  Agasna  expedition  xo  the  eastern 
tropical  Pacific  on  the  United  States  tteamer 
Albatross  (1904-OS),  and  assistant  director  at 
Serin's  Institute  of  Biological  Research  fron 
1912.  He  invented  several  ptankton  nets,  a 
deefhcea  "water  sampler,  etc,  and  received  the 
Saint  Louis  Exposition  gold  medal  (1904). 
Many  valuable  contributaons  from  bis  pen  have 
been  published  in  the  numerous  scientific  pe> 
riodicaJs  of  both  America  and  Europe;  He  wai 
associate  editor  of  the  American  Naturalist 
from  1897-1906 ;  loologicai  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Apphtd  Microscopy  from  1900-04, 
etc. 

KOFU,  k5'foo,  Japan,  the  capital  dty  of 
Kai  proviitce,  on  the  island  Nippon,  nortn  of 
Fujiyama.  It  has  an  old  castle,  iieachers'  sem< 
inary  and  large  silk  milts,  and  does  oonsider- 
able  trade  in  si^  rock-crystal,  fruit,  wine  and 
resin.  TTie  district  is  very  fertile  and  pro- 
duces a  grade  of  gimpes  which  make  a  fine 
wine.  The  population  has  grown  very  rapidly, 
being  37,56!  in  1898  and  over  50,000  in  1918. 

e6GEL,  ke'gil,  Rndolf,  German  theolo- 
giim  and  court  preacher :  b.  Bimbaum,  prov- 
ince of  Posen,  18  Feb.  1829;  d.  Berlin,  2  July 
1896.  He  studied  theology  and  phik>sophy  at 
Halle  and  Berlin  (1847-52);  was  appointed 
teacher  of  religion  at  the  Bitzthumschen  Gym* 
nasium,  Dresden  (1852-54),  then  pastor  In 
Nakel  (1854-57),  and  was  _  preacher  of  the 
(German -Evangelical  community  at  The  Hague 
(1857-63).  He  was  appointed  simultaneously 
bo  the  positions  of  court  preacher  and  member 
of  the  Consistorium  of  the  Margrave  Branden- 
burg and  counsellor  to  the  Minister  of  PubKe 
Worship.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  chief 
preacher  of  the  court  and  was  chosen  memtxh' 
of  the  Privy  Council  (1884).  He  used  his  in- 
fluence at  court  against  the  free-thought 
church  poHqr  of  Falk  and  Hermann  with  suc- 
cess. His  sickness  (1892-94)  enforced  retire- 
ment from  his  ofBoial  fanctioiu.    A  oolkc^Mi 
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of  hts  sermons  was  published  under  the  title 
'Wadi  auf,  du  Stadt  Jerusalem'  (Bremen 
1882),  and  'Die  Seligpreisungen  der  Berg'- 
predigt*  (4th  ed.,  189S).  Other  prominent 
works  are  'Der  erste  Brief  Petn"'  (ib.,  3d  ed., 
1890)  :  <Der  Brief  Pauii  an  die  R6mer>  (ib., 
4lh  ed.,  1904) ;  'Valeriandische  und  kirchriche 
gcdenloiage*  (ib.  1887).  H«  published,  in  col- 
bboraiion  with  W.  Baur  and  C  Frommel,  the 
yearbook  'Neuc  Christoterw'  from  the  year 
16SD.  Consult  4iis  son's  biography,  'Rodolf 
Kogel,  sein  Werden  und  Wiricen'  (Berlin  1899- 

KOGIA,  ko'ji-i,  the  generic  and  ordinary 
name  of  the  •pigmy"  sperm  whales  of  die 
Pacific,  which  differ  from  the  true  sperm 
whales  (q.v.)  in  anatomical  particulars,  and 
conspicuously  in  siie,  not  exceeding  about  15 
feot  in  length.  There  are  several  species  of 
these  ceitaceans  which  belong  maigly  to  the 
New  Zealand  region,  .althow^  one  sfiecies  viats 
the   coast  of   CaKfomia,    but  they  ue   little 


KOHL,  kol,  Johann  Gcorff,  German 
traveler  and  historian:  b.  Bremen,  2&  April 
1808;  d.  there,  28  Oct.  1878.  Nearly  his  entire 
life  was  devoted  to  travel  and  historical  io- 
vesiigation  in  Europe  and  in  North  America, 
where  he  spent  four  years  and  published  as  the 
fruits  of  researches  'Travels  in  Canada' 
(1855);  'Travels  in  the  Northwestern  Parts 
of  the  UinKd  States'  (1357);  'History  of  the 
IMscoveiy  of  America'  (1861);  and  several 
essays  on  American  cartography.  Odier  works 
are  'Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Russia  and 
Bo1and>  (1841)  ;  <The  British  Isles  and  Their 
Inhabitants'  (1844);  'The  Rhine'  (1851); 
<Tbe  Danube'  (1853). 

KOHL-RABI,  k61-rii^i,  a  botanical  variety 
of  the  same  species  as  cabbage  (q.v.),  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  sweJled,  turnip-like  stem 
with  a  tuft  of  loose  leaves  on  the  top.  This 
bulbous  Mem,  which  may  be  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter, is  used  for  human  and  stock  food,  less  in 
America  than  in  Europe.  Its  quality  and  tex- 
ture are  less  agreeable,  except  in  very  young 
plants,  than  are  those  of  turnips  and  cabbage. 

KOHLER.  kSler,  Joaef,  German  jurist, 
author  and  poet:  b.  Offenburg,  9  March  1849, 
He  studied  at  Offenburg  and  Rastatit  gymna- 
siums and  Freiburg  and  Heidelberg  univer- 
sities. He  became  doctor  of  laws  (1873)  and 
was  appointed  judge  at  Mannheim  (1874).  He 
obtained  the  degree  of  professor  at  Wiirzburg 
(1878)  and  Berlin  (1888).  Through  las  many 
contributions  to  the  Ztilickrift  fiir  vergigieh- 
ende  Reehtttvissetisekaff  and  other  law  jour- 
nals he  aided  much  in  advancing  the  compara- 
tive history  of  law.  He  wrote  on  this  subject 
Stjch  important  works  as  'Modeme  Rechts- 
fragen  bei  islamitisdien  Juristen'  (Wurxburg 
1885) ;  "Das  chinesische  Sirafrecht'  (ib. 
1886) ;  'Rechtsvergleichende  Studien  iiber 
islomittsches  Recht,  das  Recht  der  Berbem.  das 
chinesische  Recht  uitd  das  Recht  auf  Ceykm' 
(Berlin  1889) :  'Altdeulsehes  Proiessrecht' 
( Stuttgart  1891 ) .  On  civil  law  he  wrote 
'Einftinrung  in  die  Rechtswusenschaft' 
(Leipzig  1902);  "Beitrage  tar  germanischen 
Privatrechtsgeschichte'    (Wur^burg    1883-88); 


'Deutsche*  Patentrecfat'  (Bfannhetm  18^); 
'Handbuch  des  deutsches  Patentrecbis'  (ih 
1900-01)  ;  'Forschnngen  aus  dem  Patenlrecht' 
Ob.  1888);  'Das  Autorrecht'  (Jena  1880); 
'Aus  dem  Patent-  und  Industrie  recht'  (Mann- 
hoim  1888);  'Das  liierarixhe  und  artisrischc 
Kuns*werk  und  sein  Autoiscfautz'  (Mannheim 
1892)  ;  'Das  Recht  des  Martenschutzcs> 
(Wilrzburw  1885);  'Knnstwcrktwit'  (1908). 
He  ticated  the  philosophical  side  of  law  in 
such  worics  as  'Shakein)e3re  vor  dem  Fonmi 
der  Jurisprudeni'  (Wurzbuis  1883) ;  'Das 
Recht  als  Kulturer  scheinung'  (ib.  1885)  ;  'Da$ 
Wesen  der  Strafe'    (ib.   1@8).     On  the  sub- 

St  of  the  history  of  an  he  wrote  'Aus  dem 
nde  der  Kunst'  (Wurzburg  1882)  ;  'Acsthet- 
ische  Slreifereien'  (Mannheim  1889);  <Zur- 
Chaiakteristik  Richard  Wagners'  (ib.  1893). 
As  poet  he  wrote  'Lyrisohe  Gedichte  und  Bal- 
ladcn'  (Berlin  1892)  ;  'Feuermythus  oder 
Apotheose  des  Meuschengeistea ;  nach  Modvea 
der  polynesischen  Sage*  (ib.  1893);  'Der 
liebestod :    nach    tnotiven    der    mexiltanischen 


UAerlieferung'  (ib.  1893) ;  'Neue  Dichtui 
gen'  (ib.  1895)  'Danles  Heilige  Reise>  (O,- 
logne  1901-03)  ;  *Aus  PetrarcasSonettenschalt' 


(Berlin  1902-03).  He,  together  with  Viktor 
Riiwf,  founded  and  published  Archiv  fir  bur- 
geriiches  Recht  und  Berliner  juristisckeH 
Beilr'dge. 

KOHLER,  Kaufmann,  American  rabtn: 
b,  Furth,  Bavaria,  10  May  1843.  After  com- 
pleting his  stu(fi«s  at  the  universities  of 
Munich,  BerUa  and  Leipzig,  he  was  chosen  as 
rabbi  in  Detroit  in  1869,  and  two  years  later 
elected  rabbd  of  Temple  Sinai,  Chicago,  where 
he  intnoduced  Sunday  lectures,  a  novelty  in 
those  days.  In  1879  he  was  called  to  Temple 
Beth  El,  New  York.  At  his  initiative  in  ifeS 
a  rabbinical  conference  was  held  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  which  formulated  a  pUlform  for  Reformed 
Judaism.  In  later  years  he  frankly  receded 
from  the  radical  standpoint  and  assumed  a 
more  conservative  position.  In  1903  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Hetrcw  Union  (Col- 
lege. He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Jewish  pness,  edited  the  Sabbath  Visitor 
(1881-82),  the  Jeviish  Reformer  (1886),  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  'Jewish  Encyclo- 
picdia,'  and  in  addition  to  various  volumes  and 
critical  papers  has  written  <Der  Segen  Jakobs* 
(1868);  -^Guide  to  Instructions  in  Judaism' 
(1900)  ;  'On  Capiul  Punishment'  (1869)  ;  'On 
Soi«  of  Songs'  (1877)  ;  'Ethical  Basis  of 
Judaism'  (Iffi'T) ;  'Backwards  or  Forwards  — 
Lectures  on  Reform  Judaism'  (1885)  ■  'Cburth 
and  Synagogue  in  their  Mutual  Relations' 
(1889)  ;  'Systematische  Tboologie  des  Juden- 
Ibums  auf  gesdiichtUdicr  Grundlage'  (1909)i 
'Well  of  Living  Waters'   (1916). 

K6hLER,  Ulrich,  (rtrman  archjeolofpst : 
b.  Klein- Neuhaos en,  grand  duchy  of  Weimar, 
6  Nov.  1838;  d  Berlin,  24  Oot,  1903.  He 
studied  at  J<na  and  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Athens  (1865)  and 
later  was  made  professor  of  archsoli^  at 
Strassburg,  He  was  (tovemor  of  the  newly- 
founded  Archieologicai  Institute  at  Athens 
(1875)  and  was  appointed  professor  of  andent 
history  at  Berlin  (1886).  His  principal  work 
is  the  second  volume  of  'Corpus  inscriptionum 
atiicamm'  (Berlin  1877-95),  which  contains 
the  inscriptions  from  the  time  of  the  Ardhon 
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Euclides  to  Augustus,  Important  alto  it  his 
■Urkunden  und  UntcnuduuiKcn  zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  delisch-attischetk  £uiKles'  (Berlin 
1870). 

K6HUER,  Wnltber  Brich,  Geitnan 
cbunh  historian:  b.  Elberfdd,  27  Dec  1870. 
He  studied  at  Halie,  Heidelberg,  Strassburg, 
Bonn  and  Tubingen.  He  beooie^vatetcadier 
(docent)  of  church  hJBlory  at  Gicjseti  (1900), 
and  associate  ppof-essor  (1904)  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  ohurch  hutory  at  Zuiich 
(1909).  He  belongs  to  the  critical  school  of 
theology.  Among  his  works  are  *Die  katho- 
lischen  Kirchen  des  Morgenlandes*  (Darm- 
stadt 1896)  ;  'Luther  und  die  Kirchenge- 
schicbte'  (Eriansen  1900);  'Reformation  und 
Ketzerprozess>  (TtiftMngen  1901);  'Dcricument« 
mm  Ablasslteit  von  1517'  (1902);  *Die  Ent- 
stdung  des  Problems  Staat  und  Kircbe> 
(1903);  <Ein  Wort  ai  Demfles  Luther' 
(1904)  ;  'Die  Anfange  des  Pietismug  in  (^es' 
sen  1689^95'  (Giessen  1907);  'Kriiische  Aus- 
ftabe  von  Luthcrs  fiinjhimdneiinziK  Thesen  mit 
(iegcnschrifiten'  (Ldpdg  19(13);  'Der  Cftos- 
Cizismus*  (1911);  'Ausgewahlte  Schriften  dea 
Erasmus   von   Rotterdam*    (1914). 

KOHLRAUSCH,  kOI'roush,  Friedrich, 
German  physidst;  b.  Rinteln,  14  Oct.  1840;  d. 
Marturg,  1910.  He  studied  at  Eriangen  and 
Gottingen,  and  was  teacher  (docent)  at  the 
Frankfort  Physikalisdier  Verdr  (1864).  He 
became  assistant  professor  (1870)  and  was  ap- 
pointed  professor,  successively,  of  the  Poly- 
tcchnikum,  Zutdch  (1870);  Dannstadtcr  Poly^- 
tfrchnikiun  (1871),  and  at  Warzbnrg  (187$) 
and  Strassbufp  (1888).  He  was  appointed 
president  of  the  PhysitBlischtechnischen  Aus- 
talt  (Imperial  Physico- technical  Institute)  of 
Berlin  (1895),  and  honorary  professor  of  the 
Bertefl  University  (1899).  In  190S  he  retired 
to  reside  at  Marburg.  His  work  was  diiefly 
in  .|he  realm  of  eleotnc  currents,  resistance,  the 
constitution  of  galvanic  currents,  (he  defining 
of  the  Ohm  and  eIectiT>-chemical  equivalents, 
therm o-dectricity  and  conductivity  of  heat, 
total  refletsion  of  light,  elasticity  of  matter,  and 
especially  reaclioii  of  elasticity.  He  constructeil 
numerous  magnetic  and  dearie  measuring  _in- 
strun>ents,  a  bifilar- magnetometer,  an  intensity- 
variation  meter,  a  voltmeter,  a  switch- rheostat, 
etc-  His  exposition  of  the  most  imjwrtant 
methods  of  meosurefnents  in  i^ysics  is  ex- 
pounded in  his  'Leiltaden  der  prahtlschen 
Riysik>  (Leipzig  1870;  10th  ed,  1905),  and 
'Lehrbuch  der  praktischen  PJiyak'  (1910) 
which  latter  was  a  10th  revised  edition.  His 
work  in  the  field  of  Electrolysis  has  been 
termed  "epoch-making."  He  wrote  also  *Ueber 
die  Leitungswiderstand  des  Quicksilbers' 
(MiUMch  18&)  ;  'Das  Leitvcrmogen  der  Eldc- 
trolyte,  bis  besondere  der  LSsun^en'  (Leipzig 
1898):  'Kleiner  Lwifaden  der  praktischen 
Physik'  («b.  1900).  The  latter  is  an  elemen- 
tary work  based  on  hb  'Leitfaden.' 

KOHLRAUSCH,  Rudolf  Hermann  Amdt, 
GcTTazn  physicist;  b,  (}dtlingen,  6  Nov.  1809; 
d.  Eriangen,  9  Mairfi  18SR  He  was  succes- 
sively teacher  of  mathematics  and  physics  at 
Lnneberg,  Rinteln,  CasseH,  Marburg.  He  was 
appouited  professor  of  physics  of  the  Univer- 
st^  of  Eriangen  (1857).  In  collaboration  with 
W.  Weber,  he  carried  out  ribe  first  mecharacal 
tneaanrements  of  electric  currents,  laying  the 


groimd  for  titt  abs(4utc  system  ol  electrical 
loea^iireinenL  Coasuk  Weber,  W.,  and  Kohl- 
rausch,  R.,  'Fiinf  Ahhandlungen  iiber  ahscduw 
elektriscbe  Stromung  Widerstandsmessung' 
(in  Paper  No.  142  of  Oetwald's  ^Klassikem 
der  exalUen  Wissenschafteu,'  Leipzig  1904). 

KOHLSAAT,  kdl'sai,  Herman  Henry, 
American  publisher:  b.  Albion,  HI.,  22  March 
1853.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  GaJena  and  CUcago,  111.,  ajtd  after  acting 
as  traveling  salesman  for  several  years  for 
(Hiicago  firms  became  in  1880  a  junior  partner 
in  a  wholesale  bakery.  He  became  the  orig- 
inator of  the  "bakery  Innch,*  subsequently  ac- 
(luired  a  fortune  in  the  bakery  tuaness  and 
other  enterprises.  From  1891-93  he  was  part 
owner  of  the  Inter-Ocean  of  Clucago.  From 
189^1901  he  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  and  the  Times-Herald. 
The  'latter  in  1901,  was  amalgamated  with  die 
Cliicago  Ktcord  into  the  Rgcord-Heraid  of 
which  p^ker  he  was  editor,  1910-12.  In  1912 
he  bought  the  Inttr-Ocean,  then  bankrupt,  suc- 
ceeded- in  seeing  it  through  another  receiver- 
ship in  1914  in  which  year  he  oombined  it  with 
the  Record-Htrald,  die  new  paper  being  loiown 
as  die  Chicago  Herald.  At  the  same  time  he 
retired  from  the  publishiiig  field  Consult 
Flower,  E.,  <H.  H.  Kohlsaat'  (in  Cosmopolitan 
Mtvaaine,  Vol.  XXXV,  p.  338,  New  York 
1903)  ;  Welbnan,  W.,  'Mr.  Kohlsaat  of  Chicago 
and  His  Part  in  the  Political  History  Uaking 
of  1896>  (in  Review  of  Reviews,  Vol.  XV,  p. 
41,  New  York  1897). 

KOHN,  kon,  Salomon,  Cierman  novelist; 
b.  Prague.  8  March  1825;  4  there,  6  Nov.  1904. 
He  was  itne  son  of  a  Jewish  merohant;  studied 
at  tiie  local  university  (1844—16),  then  became 
partner  in  his  father's  business  and  was  sole 
proprietor  fiwn  1863.  But  (since  1873)  he  de- 
voted his  entire  time  to  literal^  work.  His 
novel  'Gabriel'  was  first  published  anony- 
mously in  a  collection  of  works  entitled  <Kp- 
parim*  (Prague  1852),  and  had  various  traus- 
ladons,  but,  stranp^ly,  only  obtained  circula- 
tion in  Germany  in  .the  Engilish,  the  aiubor's 
name  being  uidcnown  and  his  right  to  the 
authorship  not  heioE  proven  tiH  20  years  later. 
Of  hb  other  woncs  should  be  cited  'Bin 
Spiegel  der  Geeenwart'  (Jena  1^5):  'Die 
silbeme  Hochieit'  (Leipzig  1882) ;  'Prager 
Ghettobilder"  (ib.  1884);  "Neue  CiheltobiWer* 
(ib.  1886) ;  'Der  Lcbensreller  und  andere 
Erzahlimgen'  (Berlin  1893) ;  'Fursiengunst* 
(ib.  1894) ;  'Ein  deutscher  Handelsherr* 
(Zurich  1896) ;  'Judith  Lohrich*  (Strassburg 
1897). 

KOKO-NOR,  kft'k^nor',  or  KUKU- 
HOR,  a  lake  in  Tibet,  not  far  from  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kan-su,  100°  E.  and  37°  N.  It 
lies  9,975  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
very  salt  waters,  eni^uisitcly  blue  in  color,  cover 
66  miles  by  40.  It  is  very  rich  in  fish,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  its  surface  is  frequent^  frozen 
for  two  to  three  months.  It  contains  five 
islands,  one  with  a  Buddhist  monastery.  In  the 
west  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  river  Buhain- 
gol.  In  the  south  it  is  bordered  by  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Kokonor  Mountains  (10,000 
feet). 

KOKOHO,  Ind..  dty,  county-seat  of  How- 
ard CoiuUy,  on  the  Wildcat  River,  and  on  the 
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Toledo,  SaiU  Louis  and  WcBtern,  the  I4tt>- 
burgh,  Cincinoati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Loins,  and 
the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  railroads,  about  55 
miles  north  of  Indianapolis.  It  was  settled  in 
1844  by  Daniel  Foster,  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1845  and  cbariered  as  a  city  in  18S5.  Ko- 
koino  13  located  in  a  region  of  good  farms,  but 
it  ts  a  manufacturing  and  cotntnercial  city.  Tlie 
cinef  manuiacturing  estatdishmeiiu  are  piate, 
opalescent  and  taUe  glass  worics,  potteries, 
gteel-niiUs,  a  fibre-bond  mtU,  stove  works,  rub- 
ber works,  automobile  factories,  bit  worics, 
pulp  and  paper-mills,  bits,  nails,  tools,  rods, 
electrical  goods,  tnuiks  and  miUen  wodcs. 
There  are  seven  churches,  a  classical  school,  a 
high  scJiool,  public  and  parish  schools,  a  hos- 
utal  and  a  pubUc  littraiy.  The  three  bainks 
have  a  combined  capital  of  over  $300,000.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  mtQ^tr  and  10  council- 
men,  elected  for  four  years.    Pop.  20,930, 

KOI^  kA'lq,  Russia,  »  countjr  town  in 
goveniment  of  Archangel,  on  the  Kola  P«miH 
sula,  a«  the  confluence  of  the  hvers  Tulomn 
and  Kola.  It  ia  near  the  district  Alexandrovsk 
with  its  harbor  and  naval  Nation,  and  its 
sparse  inhabitants  live  tnoEtly  by  fishing  and 
huntii^.  As  early  as  1264  mention  is  made  of 
this  place,  and  it  was  fortified  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, serving  a»  a  locadon  for  exiles.  It  faces 
Kalerinenhafen,  wfaidi,  in  s|nte  of  its  extreme 
northerly  Arctic  position,  is  an  open  harbor 
the  year  round,  frequendy. 

KOLA-NUT.    See  Cola-not. 

KOLA  PENINSULA.  Russia,  situated 
between  the  White  Sea  and  tlie  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  cnnMstJng  Jargely  of  monntoin  ranges  widi 
pine  forests  coverinK  their  bases  interspersed 
with  large  lakes.  The  Arctic  coast  here,  some 
260  miles  long,  is  known  as  the  Murman 
Coast  and  has  been  recently  brought  very 
prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the  wortd  by  the 
lan^ng  of  the  Allied  troops,  including  an 
American  contingent  Its  rocky  coast  has 
numerous  sheltering  bays,  one  of  which.  Kola 
Bay,  forms  the  government  naval  harbor  and 
station  Aiexandrovsk.  The  ^mnsula  has  an 
area  of  about  50,000  square  miles. 

KOLAR,  kdlar,  Jouf  Jiri,  Bohemian 
actor,  dramatist  and  novoliti :  b.  Prague,  2  Feb. 
1812;  d.  1896.  He  studied  lAilosophy  at  Prague 
Umvcrnty,  but  soon  devoted  himself  to  Ibe 
theatre  and  became  (1839)  a  member  of  the 
Prague  Slate  Theatre,  gaining^  fame  in  Shake- 
spearean roles.  He  was  a^Kiiiitcd  director  of 
the  Czech  Theatre  at  Prague  (1869),  becoming 
later  a  novehsL  Among  his  niunerous  plays 
are  <Monika>  (1847);  'Zizkova  smrt'  (1859); 
'Magelona>  (1851):  'Prazsl^  iid'  (1872); 
<Smm£ti>  (1881);  <Primator>  (1883).  etc.  He 
made  excellent  translations  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

KOLB,    k51p,    Georc   Friedricb,    German 

tolkician, -statistician  and  publtciEt:  b.  Speyer, 
4  Sept.  1808;  d.  Munich,  16  May  1884.  He 
was  elected  member  of  the  Bavarian  Landtag 
(1849)  and  published  the  Neue  Speyerer 
Zeitunq,  whidi  was  supi>ressod  in  18S3.  He 
escaped  persecution  by  living  in  Ziirich,  but 
again  became  member  of  the  Bavarian  Land- 
tag (1863),  when  he  strenuously  opposed  the 
union  of  Bavaria  in  the  German  Bund,  His 
principal  wurics  are  'Handbucb  der  verglcicfa* 


eoden  Staiist>k>  rZotidi  18S7;  8th  ed,  Leip- 
zig 1879):  ^Stanstisches  Handbiicblein  der 
volkerstandt-  und  Staatenkimde^  (Ldpiig, 
5th  ed.,  1875)  ;  'Kultuieeschiclue  der  Mensch- 
beit'  (ib.  1868-70).  Under  the  pseudonym 
■Bnoch'  he  wrote  'Itahen  und  jelzige  poli- 
tische  Luge  des  iibrieen  Europas*  (Ziirich 
1859),  and  <Ka3Pftr  Hauser'  (ib.  1859). 

KOLBE,  kolV,  Adolph  Wilbelm  Her- 
mum,  German  chemist ;  b.  EUiehausen,  near 
Gottingen,  27  Sept.  1818;  d.  Leipiig,  25  Nor. 
1884.  He  studied  at  (rfittingen  and  became  as- 
sistant to  Bunsen  (1842)  in  Marhurg.  He  was 
assistant  to  Playfair  at  London  (1845),  but  re- 
turned to  Marburg  (1847)  in  order  to  con- 
tinue, with  Frankland,  work  on  the  nitrites 
started  in  London.  He  moved  to  Bninswidc 
the  same  year  and  edited  'Handvrdrterbudi 
der  Chemie*  of  Liebig  and  Wdhler.  He  was 
made  professor  at  Marburg  (1852)  and  at 
Leipzig  (1865).  Very  important  work  of  his 
was  research  into  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
carbon-disulphide ;  on  the  decomposition  of 
the  organic  acids  by  electric  currents;  on  the 
production  of  acids  with  higher  carbonio-acid 
from  cyanogen  combinations  with  the  alcohol- 
radicles;  on  the  synthesis  of  cacoc^l,  etc 
Based  on  the  doctrine  of  die  para  radicles  he 
attempted  to  advance  chemisti^  on  the  radicle 
theory  and  remained  antagonistic  to  the  type 
and  structural  theory.  He  discovered  the  syn- 
thesis of  corallin  from  phenol  (1861)  and  in- 
vented a  simple  process  of  salic^Uc  add  pro- 
duction from  phenol  and  carbomc  add.  learn- 
ing the  next  year  the  antiseptic  properties  of 
this  composition.  He  wrote  'Ausfuhrliches 
Lehrbuch  der  organischen  Chemie*  (Bruns- 
wick 1855-64),  which  has  had  many  revised  . 
editions;  'Kurzes  Lehrbuch  der  ioon;anisdien  | 
Chemie*  (ib.  1883) ;  'Zur  Eniwiottun^ge- 
sduchte  der  theoretischen  Chemie'  (Leipzig 
1881).  He  edited  the  /ovnui/  fiir  praklischt 
Ckemit  from  1870.  Consult  Hofmann,  <Ne~ 
kroloK  anf  H.  Kolbe>  in  Btricklt  der  deuUck*n 
ehemucken  gtMUtehaft  (Berlin  1884). 

KOLBBRO.     See  Ccuerg. 

KOLBING,  kel'bing,  Engen,  German 
scholar:  b.  Herrnhut,  21  Sept.  1846;  d.  Hen- 
renalb,  10  Aug.  1899.  He  studied  at  Leipzig 
and  taught  m  the  Chemnitz  Gymnasium 
(1871-72).  He  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Strassburg  and  became  pnvate  teacher  (docent) 
at  the  Breslau  University  (1873).  In  1880  he 
received  the  degree  of  assistant  professor  and 
was  made  (1896)  professor  of  the  EJi^lish 
language  and  literature.  He  made  a  spedalty 
of  medieval  English  literature.  He  wrote 
'Untersuchungen  tiber  den  Ausfall  des  Rela- 
tiv-pTonomens  in  den  germanisehen  Spracben' 
(Strassburg  1672),  and  edited  a  number  of  old 
Norse  sagas.  Ainon^  his  other  works  are 
'Beit  rage  zur  ver^lei  then  den  geschichte  der 
romantischen  Poesie  und  Prosa  des  Mittelal- 
ters>  (Breslau  1876);  ^Chanson  de  Roland,' 
after  the  Venetian  manuscript  (Heilbroun 
1877)  ;  'Die  nordische  und  engliscbe  Version 
der  Tristansage,'  with  translation  (ib.  1878- 
82) ;  'Amis  and  Amiloun,'  the  Middle-Eng- 
lish romances  (ib.  1384);  <Sir  Bevis  of  Ham- 
loan)  (London  1885-94);  'Ipomedoa^  (Bres- 
lau 1889)  ;  'Arthour  and  Merlin'  (Leipzig 
1890) ;  Byron's  'Siege  of  Cc.iinth>  (1893)  and 
'Prisoner   of    Chillon'    (1896).     "     ' 
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(1877)  the  periodical  Engliselu  Studieit.  Con* 
suit  his  bioKnmby  in  EngHsehe  Sbtdien  (Leip- 
zig 1900). 

KOLB'S  PARH,  EnsajEcment  at.  After 
the  action  at  Pine  Mountain  (qv-),  IS  June 
1864,  General  Sherman  closed  in  on  the  Con- 
federaie  army  defemting  Marietta  and  the  rail- 
road 90uA  to  the  Ghattaiioochee,  and  began  the 
extension  of  hii  linee  to  the  rtgbt.  Tbc  Coiv- 
fcderates  made  a  corresponding  move  to  the 
left,  and  on  the  night  of  the  21st  Hood's  corpa 
of  two  divisitras,  Hindman's  and  Stevenson's, 
moved  from  the  right,  near  the  railroad  nordi 
of  Mariettta,  to  the  Marietta  and  Powder 
Springs  roads  »ear  Zkm  Church,  about  four 
nules  soutbHeM  of  Marietta  and  a  mile  cast  oi 
Kolb's  farm.  Hood  now  occupied  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Confederate  line,  and  had  been  in- 
structed by  Gen,  J.  E.  Johnston  to  endeavor 
to  prvvent  an^  progress  of  Sherman's  right 
toward  the  railroad,  tfae  course  of  which  was 
nearly  parallel  Co  the  (xmfederate  left  and 
centre,  and  which  was  seriously  menaced  by 
Hooker's  and  Schofield's  cor^w.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d  Schofield  had  advanced  one 
division,  Hascall's,  on  the  ix)ad  from  Powder 
Sprites  Church  to  Marietta,  with  orders  to 
take  position  on  Hooker's  rigbt,_  near  Kolb's 
bouse.  Hooker,  in  goine  to  the  right  and  for- 
ward, reached  to  the  Marietta  road  at  Kolb'^ 
and  made  connection  with  HascaJl's  division. 
Williams'  division,  massed  by  brigades,  held 
Hooker^s  right,  Geary's  division  was  on  the  left 
of  Williams  and  Butterfidd's  division  was 
further  to  the  left  on  the  line  of  Howard's 
Fourth  corps.  Williams  and  Hascall  had  very 
sharp  skirmishing  in  getting  into  position,  and 
from  prisoners  taken  of  Hood's  corps  it  was 
learned  that  Hood,  supported  by  Hardee,  was 
about  to  attach,  upon  which  both  Williamsand 
Hasc^l  were  ordered  to  deploy  their  divisioirs, 
and  they  threw  Up  breastworks,  Hascall  in 
heavy  woods  and  WilKams,  for  the  greater 
part,  on  open,  commanding  ground,  giving  good 
positions  for  arliHery.  The  deirioymcnt  had  not 
been  completed  and  but  few  breastworks  had 
been  thrown  up  when,  about  5  p.m.,  Hood  made 
his  attack.  As  he  swlvanced  from  the  woods 
wfiicA  had  sheltered  him  and  concealed  hts  Hue, 
ids  right  was  met  by  a  terrifk  fire  of  shell, 
case-sSot  and  canister  that  tore  ^reat  gaps  in 
the  Hne  and  partially  broke  up  his  formation; 
but  he  pressed  on  and,  coming  under  still  closer 
canister  fire  and  deadly  volleys  of  musketry, 
was  repulsed  after  a  most  desperate  struggle 
of  less  than  an  hour.  The  attack  fell  upon  the 
<Uvi3ioas  o£  Williams  and  Hascall,  Williams 
losing  only  130  killed  and  wounded  and  Has- 
call a  less  number.  Hood's  loss  was  1,012 
killed  and  wounded  and  about  lOO  missing. 
Consult  'Official  Records'  (Vol.  XXXVIII)  ; 
Cox,  J.  D.,  'Atlanta*  (New  York  1882) ;  Jdin- 
Bton,  J.  E.,  'Narrative  of  Military  Operations' 
(New  York  1874). 

k6lCSEY,    kei'sB,    F«re»c2,    Hungarian 

ret  and  critic :  b.  Siodcmeter,  Transylvania, 
Aug.  1790:  d.  Szathmir.  24  Aug.  1838.  He 
studied  at  Debrecrin  and  went  to  Pest  as  a 
royal  officer  of  the  law  (1809),  where  he  gave 
out  his  first  efforts  in  poetry  (1813)  and 
founded  (1826)  the  periodical  £.lel  is  irodalom 
(Life  and  LiUrature),  for  which  he  contributed 
a  laise  number  of  articles  on  philosophy,  art. 


faistory  and  crMciim.  He  was  a  manber  of  die 
Hungarian  Diet  (1832-36)  and  the  chief  orator 
of  the  Liberal  party.  'The  Hiuigarian  Acad- 
emy elected  him  a  member.  His  'ToamaJ  of 
the  Landtag.  1832-36'  (Pest  1848)  is  interest- 
ing. He  was  the  author  of  the  Himgarian  na- 
tional hymn.  His  complete  works  were  pub> 
lijhed  by  P.  Szemere  (2d  cd..  Pest  1863). 

KOLDINO,  kdl'dtng,  Denmark,  a  town  on 
the  east  coast  of  Jutland,  situated  on  Kolding 
Fiord,  a  small  bay  of  the  Little  Belt,  and  the 
junction  of  several  railways.  The  town  does 
a  good  shipping  business  as  well  as  considerable 
trade  in  lumber,  grain  and  other  products.  On 
the  northwest  side  is  the  picturesque  ruin  of 
the  burned  (1808)  royal  casHa  Koldinghuus. 
built  in  the  13th  century  for  the  residence  of 
the  Danish  kings.  In  1849  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  army  under  Bonin  defeated  the  Danes 
hert^  causing  much  damage  to  the  town.  An 
antiquarian  and  historical  museum  is  hero. 
The  popuiatioD,  about  14^19.  Consult  Fuhn, 
'Efterretninger  om  Kjobstaden  Kolding^ 
(Kolding  1848-60). 

KOLHAPUR.  ka'la-poor',  or  KOLAPUR, 
India,  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  is 
terminus  of  one  of  the  Southern  Mahratta 
Railway's  branches.  It  is  144  miles  south  by 
cast  of  PoDna  and  188  miles  south-soathaast 
of  Bombay,  situated  on  the  Panchganga 
River,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge.  Nu- 
merous fine  modem  buildings  include  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Rajah,  government  offices,  city 
hall,  treasury,  etc.  From  its  interesting  Buda-- 
hist  remains  this  mast  have  been  once  a  rdi- 
gious  centre  of  importance,  evidenced  in  tem- 
ples, shrines,  caves  cut  into  the  rock  and  dec- 
orated, etc.     Pop.  48.122. 

KOLHAPUR.  or  KOLAPUK.  India,  the 
principal  slate  under  the  Bombay  government, 
Govenng  an  area  of  3,165  square  miles.  In  the 
western  division  it  is  covered  with  its  moun- 
tainous Ghats,  but  the  eastern  section  has  the 
fertile  Deccan  plain.  The  western  Ghats  fur- 
nish little  else  uian  lumber  and  are  the  strong- 
holds of  the  feudatory  Mahrattas.  The  vege- 
table produce  of  the  valleys  and  plains  are 
rice,  millet,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  etc 
The  overlords^  or  rajahs,  claim  descent  from 
Sivaji  the  Great,  the  Mahratta  Empire's 
founder.    Pop.  883,441- 

KOLIN,  ka-len,  Austria,  this  Bohemian 
dty  is  in  part  termed  Neukolin  and  is  built  on 
two  islands  produced  by  the  river  Elbe  at  this 
point  and  crossed  by  two  iron  bridges.  It  is 
reached  by  two  railways,  the  Austro-Hnngariaa 
State  Railroad  and  the  Noi^westem  Railroad, 
and  is  the  seat  of  government  offices. 

It  contains  the  14th  century  Gothic  Bar- 
tholomew diurch,  an  Evangdical  church  and 
a  synagogne,  an  ancient  pEtlace  and  townhall, 
gymnasium,  commercial  and  trade  schools,  two 
sugar  and  two  machine  factories,  several 
chemical  works,  petroleum  refinery,  two  brew- 
eries, etc.  It  does  a  larxe  trade  m  vegetables 
and  fruit  grown  in  the  vicinity,  A  noted  battle 
was  fought  here  18  June  1757  between  the  Aus< 
trians  under  Daun  and  the  Prussians  undef 
Frederick  the  GxtM,  ending  in  the  tetter's  de- 
feat and  the  conaequent  raisiiw  of  the  siege 
of  Prague  as  well  as  the  evacuation  of  BcAe^ 
mia.  together  with  a  battle  loss  of  14^000  cwu- 
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attics,  29  standards  and  43  cannon,  while  the 
Aostrians  lost  about  8,00a  Pop.  17,000,  mostly 
Ciechs. 

KOLLAR,  kol'lar.  Jan,  Ciech  poet  and 
archaeologist :  b.  Mossocz,  Hungary,  29  July 
1793;  d.  Vienna,  24  Jan.  1852.  He  studied  at 
the  Pressburg  Lyceum  (18)2-15)  and  then  at 
Jena,  becoming  Slovak  preacher  (1819)  to  the 
newly- founded  Evangelical  Community  in 
Pest.  His  iirst  work  was  a  collection  of  short 
poems,  'Basni'  (Prague  1821),  followed  by 
'Slavy  Dcera,>  the  Daughter  of  Slava,  (Pest 
1832).  The  work  was  added  to  in  further 
editions  (Pest  1845;  Vienna  1852;  Prague 
1862).  In  these  celebrated  poema  he  gives 
expression  to  his  pain  over  the  suppres- 
sion of  his  race  under  C^mian  kultur.  He 
next  brought  out  a  praiseworthy  collection  of 
Slovak  folk-songs,  'Narodnie  zpSvansky'  (Pest 
1834-35).  Of  his  other  works  should  be  men- 
tioned 'Boipravy  o  jmcnach,  etc.*  (ib.  1830) 
concerning  the  names  and  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Slovak  peoples.  With  the  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  his  language  in  Hungary  the  en- 
tire Slovak  youth  congregated  around  the 
noted  poet,  although  he  tried  to  repress  the 
tendency  to  Panslavism.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  archxology  at  the  Universinr  of 
Vienna  (1849).  After  his  drath  appeared  the 
ardueological  work  'Staroitalia  slavjanska' 
(Vienna  1853;  Prague  1863)  concerning  Sla- 
vonic Italy.  A  collection  of  his  works,  con- 
taining the  poet's  autobiography,  was  pub- 
lished (Prague  1862-63)  and  a  second  edition 
(186S),  but  both  are  incomplete. 

KdLLIKBR,  k^'li-k»r,  Rudolph  Albert 
von,  Swiss  anatomist  and  physiologist:  b.  Zii- 
rich,  6  July  1817;  d.  Wurzbure,  Bavaria,  13 
Nov.  1905.  He  studied  at  Ziirich,  Bonn  and 
Berlin  and  became  an  assistant  cd  Henlc 
(1842),  and  was  admitted  to  the  faculty  of  the 
university  at  Zurich  (1843)  as  decent.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  professor  of  physiology 
and  comparative  anatomy  (1845)  but  moved  to 
Wiirzburg  (1847)  where  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy. 
He  taught  anatomy,  microscopies  and  compar- 
ative anatomy  ( 1866-1902)  and  was  acknowl- 
edged the  highest  authority  on  general  micro- 
scopical anatomy  from  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  'Handbuch  der  Gewebelehre' 
(1852;  6th  ed.,  Leipzig  1889-96).  Much  honor 
is  due  him  for  hts  epoch-maldng  researches 
in  evolution  and  zoolc^y,  more  especially  re- 
specting the  molluscs  and  worms  in  which  he 
was   a   pioneer.     He   wrote   voluminously;   his 

Sincipal  works  include  'Ueber  die  Padnischen 
orperchen'  (Zurich  1843),  written  in  col- 
laboration with  Hcnie;  'Mikroskopische  Anat- 
omic oder  Gewehelehre  dcs  Mens^en'  (Leip- 
zig 1850-54) ;  'Entwickelungsgeschichte  des 
Menschen  und  der  hohem  Tiere>  (ib.  1861)  ; 
'Icones  histologicat'  (ib.  1863-^) ;  'Entwick- 
elungsgeschichte  der  Cephalopoden'  (Ziirich 
1844) ;  'Die  Schwimmpolypen  von  Messina' 
(Leipzig  1853)  ;  'Die  normale  Resorption  des 
Knochengewebes>  (Leipzig  1873) ;  'Grundriss 
der  Entwickeluiigsgeschichte  des  Menschen 
und  der  hohem  Tiere>  (ib.  1880).  He  edited 
ZtiUchrift  fur  viissenschaftliche  Zobiogie  from 
1849  in  collaboration  with  Siebold,  and  with 
Ernest  Ehlers,  later.    An  accomplished  lingtdst, 


he  was  also  a  great  traveler,  well  known  in  all 
leading  European  educational  centres.  Con- 
sult his  *Ernnnerungen  aus  meinem  Leben' 
(Leipzig  1899). 

KOLMAR,  kol'mar,  Germany,  city  and 
capital  of  the  district  of  Kalmar  in  the  Ger- 
man Reichsland  of  Alsace- Lorraine,  Upper 
Alsace,  formerly  in  the  French  department  of 
Haut  Rhin,  40  miles  south-southwest  of  Strass- 
bnrg.  lis  fortifications  were  destroyed  in  1673 
and  it  is  now  surrounded  by  boulevards  and 
entered  by  three  gates.  Here  is  the  public  li- 
brapr  with  80,000  volumes  and  some  pictures 
by  Schon,  Albert  Durer,  etc, ;  and  the  museum, 
where,  among  other  curiosities,  a  remarkable 
aerolite  is  preserved,  which  fell  near  En^s- 
heim  in  1492  and  originally  weighed  about  284 
pounds.  The  portion  here  weighs  about  142 
pounds.  Kolmar  has  manufactures  of  printed 
goods,  calicoes,  silks,  etc.,  besides  cotton-spin- 
ning mills,  tanneries  and  chamois-leather 
works.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the  man- 
ufactured goods  of  Alsace,  and  in  iron,  grain, 
wine,  madder,  etc. ;  and  in  colonial  produce, 
with  which  it  supplies  Switzerland.  It  became 
one  of  the  free  imperial  cities  in  1226,  and  as 
such  became  a  place  of  consideration.  In  1632 
it  was  taken  by  the  Swedes,  who  maintained 
possession  for  two  years.  It  was  united  to 
France  in  1697  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  and 
surrendered  to  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, 26  Feb.  1871.  In  the  French  invasion  of 
Alsace  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  European  War  in  1914.  Kolmar  was  cap- 
tured; but  the  city  was  soon  reoccupied  as  a 
result  of  a  German  counterstroke     Fop.  43,808. 

KOLO,  ko'ia,  Russia,  a  town  in  the  Rus- 
sian Polish  government  of  Kalisch,  situated  on 
an  island  in  the  river  Warihe.  It  has  a  Bene- 
dictine church,  several  factories  and  a  popula- 
tion of  11,655  in  1910.  In  the  World  War  this 
town  was  one  of  the  bases  of  the  Germans  in 
their  first  drive  at  Warsaw  and  it  was  a  pass- 
ing point  for  troops  in  the  following  expedi- 
tions against  Warsaw.  The  neighborhood  con- 
tains a  number  of  important  brick  kilns. 

KOLOKOTRONIS,ko'lok-o-tro'nls,Theo. 
dorOB,  Greek  general :  b.  Karytena,  ArcatKa,  15 
April  1770;  d.  Athens,  IS  March  1843.  He  took 
part  in  the  sieges  of  Tripolttza,  Nauplia  and 
Corinth  and  invaded  Livadia  (1821)  as  a 
Icader_  of  the  IClephts  against  the  Turks.  In 
the  next  campaign  he  beat  the  Turks  at  Kleones 
and  Phlius.  He  seized  Nauplia  and  made  him- 
self governor  (1823)  and,  by  force  of  threatSi 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  and,  later, 
vice-president  of  executive  council.  Fighting 
adversely  a^inst  the  government  troops  under 
Guras,  he  withdrew  to  Karytena  and  was  made 
Slate's  prisoner  (1825).  The  campaign  losses 
of  the  Greeks  caused  them  to  entrust  him  with 
an  army-corps  and  he  fought  adversely  against 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  Under  Count  d'Istria  be  acted 
as  general  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  provisional  government  com- 
mission on  the  death  of  the  president,  but 
sided  with  the  Russians  against  the  government 
He  turned  against  the  regency,  but  was  ar- 
rested (1834)  and  condemnea  to  death  for 
high  treason,  but  the  sentence  was  changed  by 
King  Otho  to  10  years'  imprisonment.  On  the 
king  coming  of  age  and  ascending  the  dironc 
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(tSlS),  he  was  released  and  his  rank  of  gen- 
eral restored,  besides  honors  beinR  bestowed 
on  him.  He  lived  thenceforth  at  Athens.  Con- 
sult Edmond's  translation  of  'Kolokolronis  the 
Klepht  and  the  warrior,  an  autobiography' 
(London  1891);  Bikelas,  <Un  heros  de  la 
Guerre  de  I'lndependance'  (in  'La  Grice  by- 
zamine  el  modeme,'  Paris  1893). 


MAN,  king  of  Hungary  (1095-1116).  He 
son  of  Gezas  I  and  overthrew  (IWr)  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Croats.  Conquering  the 
greater  ;art  of  Dalmatia,  he  attadced  Galtda 
(1096).  He  suppressed  the  efforts  of  Em- 
peror Heinrich  V  to  place  his  brother  Almos 
on  the  throne,  and,  after  several  revolts,  he 
had  Aimos  and  his  son  Bcla  blinded.  He  was 
active  as  a  lawmaker,  regutatinf;  the  taxes  and 
treasut^  as  well  as  the  right  of  succession  of 
the  nobility.  The  Church  was  greatly  benefited 
by  his  acts  and  the  Jews  were  forbidden  trad- 
ing rights.    His  son  Stephan  H  succeeded  him. 

KOLOMEA,  ko'lA-iiia'9,  Austria,  a  town 
in  Galicia,  situated  on  the  Pruth  and  on  the 
Lemberg-Czemowitz  Railroad,  the  local  De- 
latyn-Stefanowka  and  Kolomea-Sloboda  Kun- 
gurska  lines,  42  miles  from  Czertiowitz  and  122 
miles  from  Lembcrg  by  rail.  It  possesses  a 
number  of  churches  of  different  denominatitms, 
monuments  to  King  Kasimir  JV  and  the  poet 
Karpinsld,  a  Polish  and  a  Rulhenian  gymnasium, 
trade  schools  for  the  wood  industry  and  for 
pottery  work,  the  latter  being  its  leading  in- 
dustry. Other  manufactures  are  fiour-milling, 
petroleum  refining,  textile  and  embroidery 
work;  it  also  does  a  large  trade  in  agricul- 
ture! products.  The  population  in  1910  was 
42,676,  consisting  chiefly  of  Jews  and  Poles. 

KOLOMNA,    ko'15m-n4,    Russia,    county- 
town   of   the   government   of   Moscow,   on   the 
n  of  the  Moskva  and  Kolomcnka 


Kreml,  the  beautiful  I7th  century  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Cathedral,  church  of  the 
Resurrection,  12  other  churches,  a  monastery 
and  a  nunnery.  Among  its  institutions  are  a 
gymnasium,  city  bank,  several  factories  —  no- 
tably the  Kolomna  Machine  Factory  — and  it 
has  a  laree  agricultural  trade.  As  early  as 
1177  mention  is  made  of  this  town  and  it  was 
here  that  the  Mongols  (1237)  under  Batu 
beat  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  Jurie.  Pop. 
26,324. 

KOLYMA,  ko-le'ma,  Siberia,  a  river  in 
the  government  of  Yakutsk,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Stanovoi-Krebet.  After  a  course 
of  about  1,000  miles  it  falls  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  chief  tributaries  are  the  Greater 
and  the  Lesser  Aniuj  and  the  Omolon,  which 
enter  it  on  the  left  not  far  from  the  sea.  After- 
ward the  river  divides  into  two,  and  subse- 
quently into  three,  branches,  forming  a  delta. 
The  Kolyma  from  May  to  September  is  ice- 
free  and  has  sufficient  depth  for  any  vessel,  but 
nav^tion,  especially  at  the  entrance,  is  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  shifting  sand-banks. 

KOLZOV.  k61-is5f,  Alexej  VaiUjevitch, 
Russian  national  poet:  b.  Woronezh,  14  Oct. 
1809;  d.  there,  31  Oct.  1842.  He  carried  on,  as 
a  youth,  his  father's  business  of  cattle-trader, 


but  educated  himself  by  a  study  of  the  works 
of  Lomonossov,  Derzhavin,  Zhukovsky,  Push- 
kin and  others.  He  then  practised  versification. 
In  Moscow  (1831)  he  found  an  opportunity 
to  get  his  poems  published,  and  through  them 
gained  nimierous  and  influential  patrons.  One 
of  the  latter.  Slankevilch,  pubHshed  (1835)  a 
collection  of  18  of  his  ]>oems.  An  edition  of 
his  complete  poems,  with  his  biography  by 
Belinsky,  waspubhshed  (Saint  Petersburg  1846; 
last  ed.,  1909).  He  was  the  first  poet  to  treat 
the  Russian  folklore  in  truly  artistic  manner, 
and  has  been  termed  the  Russian  Bums.  Most 
of  his  poems  have  been  translated  into  German 
hy  Fridler  and  published  in  Reclam's  Universal 
Bibliolhek  (Leipzig  1885) ;  also  by  M.  Michel- 
son  (Saint  Petersburg  1891). 

KOMORN,  ko'mom,  Magyar  KOMA^ 
ROH,  Hungary,  a  royal  free  town  with  mu- 
nicipal powers  and  a  fortification  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Donau  River,  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  65  miles  west-northwest 
of  Budapest  by  rail,  and  has  seven  churches, 
three  monasteries,  an  important  grain  and 
lumber  industry,  besides  fisheries.  Its  institu- 
tions include  also  a  Benedictine  gymnasium  and 
officers'  pavilion,  and  a  monument  to  the  Hun- 
garian general  Klapka.  who  held  the  old  for- 
tress (built  originally  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  in 
the  IStli  century)  long  after  the  suppiusion  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  elswhere,  but  capitu- 
lating to  die  Austrian  army  27  SepL  1849, 
This  is  the  seat  of  a  Reformed  bishop,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  noted  novelist  Maurice 
Jdkai  was  born.  Its  population  in  1910  was 
22,337.  Consult  Szillinyi,  'Komorn  in  Jatar 
1849>  (Leipzig  1851);  Szlnnyei,  <Komom  in 
the  Year  1848-1849'  (Budapest  1887.  in  Hun- 
garian). 

KOMPKRT,  kSm'pJrt,  Leopold,  Austrian 
novelist:  b.  Munchengratz,  B«rfiemia,  IS  May 
1822:  d.  Vienna,  23  Nov.  1886.  He  studied  at 
the  Prague  Untversitf  and  was  appointed  tutor 
of  the  children  of  Count  Andrassy  at  Press- 
burg.  He  continued  his  Mudies  (I8V)  at 
Vienna  University.  The  revolution  of  the  year 
1848  drew  him  into  politico-joumalis'' 


Pest,  but  returned  to  Vienna  (I8S7)  where 
he  devoted  himseJf  to  literature.  Of  Jewish 
descent  his  stories  treat  of  Jewish  lite  and  con- 
ditions; in  them  he  comlnned  a  lar^  measuK 
of  truthful  poetic  action  and  descnption  with 

?reat  originality.  His  principal  works  are 
Geschichte  aus  dem  Ghetto'  (Leipzig  1848; 
3d  ed..  1886) ;  Bohmische  Juden'  (Vienna 
185!)  ;  <Am  Pflug>  (Berlin  I8S5)j  'Neue  Ge- 
schichten  aus  dem  Ghetto'  (Prague  i860); 
'Novellen'  (ib.  1860)  ;  'Geschichte  einer 
Gasse'  (Berlin  1865J.  Of  novels  he  wrote, 
among  others,  'Zwischen  Ruinen'  (Berlin 
1875);  'Franri  und  Hrini>  (4b.  1880);  <Vet^ 
slreute  Geschiohten'  (ib.  1883).  His  collective 
works  were  published  in  eight  volumes  as 
'Gesammelte  Schriften'  (Berlin  1882,  and 
Leipzig  1887).  Consult  AUgemeine  deulsche 
Biographie   (Leipzig). 

KOMURA,  kS'moo'ra.  JnUro,  Mabquis, 
Japanese  statesman  and  diplomat:  b.  1855;  d. 
Hayama,  24  Nov.  1911.  In  1875  he  was  one  of 
the  first  group  of  students  sent  by  the  Japanese 
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Bovernmeni  to    the  United    States.     He   was 

graduated  at  Harvard  in  1877  and  relumed 
ome,  %¥'here  he  served  some  years  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  that  of  Foreign  AfEairs. 
Appointed  secretary  of  l«gation  in  Pdcing,  he 
acted  as  charge- d'affaires  during  the  negotia- 
tions that  culminated  in  the  Chino- Japanese 
War  of  1894-95.  He  next  served  as  civil  ad- 
ministrator at  Aniung,  then  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  Korea,  and  subsequently  as  Vice-Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Tokio.  From  this 
pos*  he  was  launched  on  his  ambassadorial  ca- 
reer, being  successively  Minister  to  Washing- 
ton, Saint  Petersburg  (Petrograd)  and  Peking, 
where  he  served  during  the  troublous  period 
of  the  Boxer  Kebdlion.  In  1901  he  became 
Foreign  Minister  in  the  Katsura  Cabinet;  he 
-conducted  the  negotiations  preceding  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  and  also  the  peace  negotiations 
at  Portsmouth.  While  the  results  of  that  were 
displeasing  to  the  Japanese  people,  it  is  gen- 
erally regarded  <diat  Komura  really  achieved  a 
diplcmalic  victory  by  4he  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth, which  brought  Japan  the  peace  she 
corely  needed  as  wdl  as  the  prime  objects  of 
'the  war.  As  Foreign  Minister  Komura  bad 
fonned  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  in  1902; 
ifaree  years  later  he  was  sent  to  England  — 
the  6rst  Japanese  Ambassador  to  that  country. 
He  ratumed  in  1908  to  take  again  the  Foreign 
Office  in  the  second  Katsura  Cabinet.  He  re- 
mained at  work  until  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death — of  tuberculosis  —  and  left  a  profound 
impression  on  Japan's  foreign  relations.  The 
late  King  Edwaixl  bettowea  two  decorations 
upon  tiiiD  in  1905  and  1907.  On  the  renewal 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  in  July  1911, 
modilications  were  introduced  into  the  trea^ 
to  permit  its  obligations  from  dashing  with 
the  provisions  of  the  arbitration  treaty  then 
signed,  but  not  ratified,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  the  two  countries  for 
which  Komura  entertained  sincere  admiration 
and  personal  regards, 

KONDKATOWICZ,  kSn'dra-tS'vich  Lnd- 
vlk  VladisUw,  Polish  poet:  b.  JaskOwicze, 
Lithuania,  17  Sept.  1823;  d.  Vilna,  15  Sept. 
1862.  He  is  better  known  under  his  heraldic 
nom-de-plume,  Vladislaw  Syiokomla.  He  lived 
as  a  farmer  in  Zalucze  on  the  Niemen  and, 
later,  near  Vilna,  but  always  in  the  greatest 
pcwerty.  His  poetry  was  not  given  over  to 
nigh  Sights,  but  was  fired  with  enthusiasm  and 
deep,  honest  feeling,  expressed  with  unusual 
simplicity.  Among  his  folk  stories  are 
'Urodiony  Jan  Debor6K>  (1854);  "Janko 
Cmentarnik*  ('ISSe)  ;  'Nocleg  hctniaiiski* 
(1857)  ;  'Zgon  Acema>  (1856) ;  the  latter  dedi- 
cated to  ih?  poet  Klonowici  (q.v.),  whose  said 
life  story  mirrored  his  own.  His  dramatic  at- 
tempts, such  as  *Kasper  Karlinski,'  were  not 
so  successful.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Polish 
literature  —  'Dzieje  literatury  w  Polscc'  t2d 
ed,.  Warsaw  1875),  and  his  metrical  transla- 
tions of  the  Polish-Latin  poets  are  excellent. 
A  collective  edition  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished <10  vols.,  Warsaw  1872)  His  biography 
was  wtitten  by  J.  J.  Krasiewski  (ib,  1863). 

KONG,  West  Africa,  an  inland  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  district  of  the  same  name  be- 
longing to  the  French  Ivory  Coast_  colony. 
Prosperous  cotton  goods  factories  exist  here, 
but  its  native  commerce  is  chiefly  in  gold,  coco- 


nuts and  salt.  Its  pMittlation  is  about  15,000, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Mohammedans.  One  of 
the  first  Europeans  to  visit  this  section  was  the 
French  captain  L.  G.  Binger,  who  in  1888  did 
much  toward  bringing  the  natives  under  French 
protection. 

KONGO,  kfing'go,  or  CONGO,  The, 
once  an  independent  slate  in  central  Africa 
(1882);  a  Belgian  colony.  1907.  It  is  bounded 
northwest  and  north  by  French  Kongo  and 
British  East  Africa,  the  dividing  Hne  being 
partly  the  Kongo  itself  and  its  tributary,  the 
Ubangi;  on  the  east  H  is  bounded  by  British 
East  Africa,  German  East  Africa,  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika and  British  Central  Africa ;  on  the 
south  bv  the  Portuguese  and  British  territories. 
It  reaches  'the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kongo  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  The  terri- 
tory has  an  area  of  913.127  square  miles,  and 
is  divided  into  22  administtaiive  districts,  each 
of  the  districts  being  under  a  commissioner.  In 
1913  there  were  350  posts  and  stations.  The 
estimated  revenue  for  1914  was  £1,218.050  and 
the  expenditures  £2,077,440.  The  public  debt 
in  1912  stood  at  £1,149,888.  The  northeastern 
portion  of  the  state,  forming  fully  one-third 
of  the  whole,  is  mostly  under  dense  and  almost 


of  arable  land  of  connderable  fertility. 
Among  the  cultivated  plants  are  maize,  millet, 
matiLoc,  tobacco,  conee,  sugar-cane,  hemp, 
bananas,  etc.,  and  mos«  of  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  Europe  have  been  found  to  thrive  ex- 
cellently. The  wild  animals  include  the  ele- 
phant, hippopotamus,  crocodile^  buffalo,  ante- 
lopes of  vanous  kiiids,  the  chimpanzee,  soko, 
etc  The  imports  consist  mostly  of  woven 
goods,  spirits,  tobacco  and  firearms,  and  the  ex- 
ports comprise  ivory,  rubber,  ground-nuts, 
palm-oil,  gum-copal,  waji,  etc.  The  climate  is 
very  unhealthful  to  white  men  owing  to  the 
combination  of  prcat  heat  with  a  very  moist 
atmosphere,  but  in  a  few  of  the  more  elevated 
spots  k  is  much  better.  There  are  two  rainy 
seasons,  namely,  October -December  and  Febru- 
ary-May, the  latter  being  much  the  wetter,  and 
between  these  intervene  the  two  dry  seasons. 
There  are  not  as  yet  many  good  roads  in  the 
state,  but  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of 
navigable  rivers.  The  Kongo  is  navigable  from 
the  sea  up  to  Matadi,  and  again  for  1^200  miles 
between  Stanley  Pool  and  Stanley  Falls,  but 
the  portion  between  Matadi  and  the  Pool  is 
obstructed  by  cataracts.  In  1913  there  were 
1,039  miles  of  railway.  The  Great  Lakes  Rail- 
way, completed  in  1915,  links  up  the  Upper 
Kongo  with  the  German  railway  trom  Dar-es- 
Salaam  to  Udjidji.  The  colony  is  also  linked 
up,  via  Elizabethville,  with  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
Railway.     In   1912  the  tonnage  entered  at  the 

EDrts  was  1,044,864  tons.  The  bulk  of  the  in- 
ahilants  are  of  Bantu  stock,  but  in  the  extreme 
north  the  proper  negro  tvpe  is  found,  and  in 
some  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  state  Arabs 
and  other  ethnical  groups  occur.  Large  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  are  cannibals  of  the 
most  pronounced  type,  and  the  vast  majority 
are  heathens. 

After  Stanley  had  proved  the  iiJentity  of  the 
Lualaba  with  the  Kongo,  a  Comit*  d'Etudes  du 
Haut  Kon^o  was  fomied  tmder  the  auspices  of 
Leopold  II,  Inng  of  the  Belgians,  and  in  1879 
this  body  commissioned  Stanley  to  retnm  to 
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tbe  Kongo  re^on  with  a  view  to  preparing 
for  the  development  of  its  resources.  He  estab- 
lished his  first  station  at  Vivi,  and  afterward 
founded  others  at  Isangila,  Manyanga,  Leopold- 
ville,  Equatorville,  Stanley  Falls  and  elsewhere, 
several  of  these  being  connected  by  good  roads. 
In  1884  the  African  International  Association 
rej^ced  the  comtnititee,  and  io  tbe  following 
year  it  secured  the  foundation  of  the  Kongo 
Free  State  and  the  recognition  of  its  independ- 
ence bjf  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  Trade  and 
navigation  on  the  Kongo  and  all  the  rivers, 
laices  and  canals  connected  with  it  were  de- 
clared absolutely  free,  and  the  siqtpression  of 
[he  slave-lrade  was  provided  for.  Leopold  II 
was  made  sovereign,  and  Brussels  was  named 
as  the  seat  of  the  goveimtnent.  In  1889  Leo- 
pold braueathed  his  sovereign  rights  to  Bel- 
Sium.  in  1890  the  Urritories  of  the  state  were 
eclared  inalienable,  and  in  that  year  also  the 
right  was  reserved  to  Belgium  of  annexing  it 
after  10  years.  This  coirvention  expired  on  3 
Jnne  1903,  when  ifae  Belgian  eoveminent  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  project  of  annexation, 
allowing  the  option  to  expire,  the  reasons  given 
bdng  poimlar  oiroosition  and  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain.  Scandals  connected  with  the 
administratioii,  especially  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  natives,  aroused  in  1904  and  1903 
world-widq  interest,  conunigiioas  of  inquiry 
were  appointed  and  remedies  introduced.  Un- 
der  treaty  of  28  Nov.  1907  cession  of  the  terri' 
tories  was  made  to  Belgium.  The  central  gov- 
ernment, located  at  Brussels,  comprises  the 
king  of  the  Belgians  as  sovereign,  and  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  etc  At  Boma  there  is  a  gover- 
nor-general, under  whom  of  course  diere  are 
numerous  oSicials.  There  is  an  army  of  native 
Africans,  having  an  effective  strengUi  of  about 
18,00(%  commanded  by  European  oflicers.  Be- 
sides Boma,  the  capital,  &e  chief  stations  are 
Banana,  Matadi,  Vivi,  Isangila,  Manyanga. 
LeopoMville,  Mswata,  Kwamouth.  Bolobo,  Lu- 
bolela,  Equatorville,  Bolombo,  Stanley  Falls, 
Nyangwe,  Yambuya,  Basoko,  Benabendi,  etc. 
Pop.  estimated  at  15,000,000;  in  1912  there  were 
5,465  Europeans,  inclutting  3,307  Belgians. 

KONGO,  or  CONGO  RIVER,  Africa,  a 
large  river  in  southwest  Africa,  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  lat.  6*  S. ;  long.  12°  40*  E. 
I-ts  estuary  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese, 
Diego  Cam,  in  1482;  and  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  was  first  explored  by  Captain  Tuckey  in 
1816.  The  tipper  part  of  the  river  remamed 
unknown  until  Stanley,  by  descending  from 
Nyangwe  on  the  LuaJaba  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Koti^o  (1876-77),  proved  the  two  rivers  to  be 
identical.  The  Kongo  is  formed  bv  the  junc- 
tion of  tbe  Luapula  and  the  Luaiaba  in  about 
the  same  latitude  as  the  mouth.  Of  these  the 
fonner  issues  from  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Bangweolo,  bends  northward  and  flows  into 
Lake  Moero,  on  leitving  which  it  pursues  a 
northwesterly  course.  The  chief  inflowing 
river  of  Bangweoki  is  the  Chambezi,  which 
enters  the  lake  on  the  east  after  flowing  south- 
west from  the  mountains  of  northeastern 
Rhodesia.  The  Luaiaba  rises  by  several  head- 
streams  in  the  south  of  Kongo  Free  State  and 
flows  north  and  north-northeast  through  a 
series  of  lakes  to  its  junction  with  the  Luapula. 
The  river  thence  flows  north  and  slightly  west 
to  Nyangw^  receiving  the  Luln^a  on  the  right 


from  Lake  Tanganyika,  thus  being  connected 
immediately  with  the  great  lake  system  of  cen- 
tra! Africa.  It  then  follows  a  northerly  course  ■ 
for  about  four  degrees,  near  the  equator  tunts 
to  the  northwest  and  holds  that  direction  till  It 
reaches  about  lat.  1°  45'  N.,  when  it  turns  first 
west  and  then  gradually  southwest.  About  the 
place  where  the  river  first  crosses  the  equator 
there  are  seven  falls,  called  Stanley  Falls,  and 
about  lon^.  17*  E.  and  lat.  2°  Sff  S.  diere  be- 
gins a  series  of  caitaracts  and  rapids.  In  this 
part  of  its  course  it  receives  some  very  large 
tributaries,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
tbe  Aruwimi,  the  Rubi,  the  Moi^alla  and  the 
Mobangi  (or  Ubangi),  which  join  it  on  the 
right,  and  the  Bokiko.  Lopori,  Ifalcmba,  Ruld 
and  Kwa,  which  join  it  from  the  left,  the  latter 
representing  the  collected  waters  of  the  Kas- 
sai,  the  Kwango,  Sankuru,  etc.  BeJow  the  Liv- 
ingstone Falls,  near  Stanley  Pool,  the  course  of 
the  river,  which  is  there  contracted,  again  ex- 
pands, till  at  its  tnouth  it  attains  a  breadth  of 
10  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  about  110  miles 
from  its  mouth  ap  to  the  cataracts,  and  above 
Stanley  Pool  steamers  ply  about  for  about 
1,200  nules.  The  amount  of  water  which  the 
nver  discharges  is  greater  than  that  discharged 
by  the  Mississippi,  the  volume  of  water  being 
next  to  the  Amazon.  The  length  of  the  river 
is  estimated  at  3,000  miles,  the  entire  navigable 
system  of  6,000  miles  and  the  area  of  its  basin 
about  1,600,000  square  miles.  The  Kongs  ex- 
pedition of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 


by  Herbert  Lang  and  fames  Chopin,  left  Stan- 
leyville on  4  Sept.  1909  and  plunged  into  the 
great  forests  antf  swamps  of  the  Kongo,  After 
six  years  in  the  African  jungle,  dunng  which 
time  the  expedition  had  been  many  times  given 
up  as  lost,  it  returned  in  1915,  with  some  45 
tofts  of  scientific  specimens,  the  most  valuable 
collection  ever  brought  out  of  Africa,  Water 
and  rail  oommumcations  lead  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Kongo  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  from 
thence  southward  to  the  Cape-tO'Cairo  Rail- 
way, Consult  Stanley,  'Through  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent' (1878). 

KONGO-SNAKB,  one  of  tbe  slender  am- 
phibians of  the  family  Amfhiumida,  wbidi  take 
an  intermediate  place  between  the  ccecilians 
and  the  salamanders  as  the  lowest  family  of 
the  tailed  (urodelous)  amphibians.  Several 
genera  occur  in  Asia  and  North  America.  The 
giant  'salamander"  (Cryptobronchiu  maxiwHU) 
of  the  mountain  streams  of  Japan, 


term  'Kongo-snake,'  however,  belongs  spe- 
cifically to  the  tyiMcal  genus  and  species,  Am- 
fhiuma  mtaru,  whidi  inhabits  suitable  localities 
in  all  the  wanner  parts  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  receives  its  name  from  tbe  negroes  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  is  an  eel-like  creature, 
with  very  snatl,  three-toed  and  almost  useless 
limbs,  one  ^ir  near  the  head  and  the  other 
almost  at  the  caudal  extremity,  which  haunts 
shallow  stagnant  waters,  is  numerous  in  the 
Southern  rice-fields  and  is  supers titiously  feared 
by  many  persons  although  perfectly  harmless. 
It  feeds  on  small  fishes,  snails,  crayfish,  insects, 
etc.,  which  it  darts  upon  in  the  water  or  roots 
out  of  Hie  mud.     It  reproduces  by  ^gs,  de- 
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posited  it  the  end  of  the  summer  in  a  damp 
place,  as  under  a  rolune  iog,  which,  provided 
with  shells,  are  connected  by  a  gelatinous  cord, 
and  are  protected  by  the  female  who  coils  her 
body  about  them  and  afterward  takes  care  of 
the  young.  The  emibryos  have  well -developed 
external  grills,  but  these  disappear  with  growth, 
and  even  gill- clefts  arc  greatljr  reduced  in 
adults.  Consult  Cope,  'Batrachia  of  North 
America*  (1889)  ;  Gadow,  'Amphibia  and  Rep- 
tiles' <New  York  1901). 

KONGSBBRG,  kdng:s-bark,'  Norway,  a 
mountain  town  in  the  county  of  Buskeruo,  on 
the  river  Laagen  and  the  Hougsund-Kongsbera; 
Railroad.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  royal  mint  and 
has  a  silver  mine,  an  arms  factory  and  a  monu- 
ment of  Christian  IV.  its  founder.  The  silver 
mine  was  discovered  in  1623  and  its  output 
averages  about  180,000  ounces  pure  silver  an- 
nually.    Pop.  6.260. 

KONIA,  kS'ni-e,  or  KONIEH,  Turkey, 
the  capital  city  of  the  Asia  Minor  vilayet  of 
that  name.  !t  stands  at  an  elevation  of  3,300 
feet  and  contains  beautiful  but  ruined  medieval 
palaces,  mosques,  madrassas  (Moslem  semina- 
ries), etc.  As  tie  crossing  point  of  important 
roads,  it  has  remained  the  chief  staple  market 
for  county  produce,  has  rug,  glove  and  hose 
factories,  and  from  44,000  to  52,000  population, 
mostly  Mohammedan.  If  has  numerous  Mo- 
hammedan schools  and  two  directed  by  French 
Catholics  as  well  as  one  Greek  school.  Besides 
its  tombs  of  saints,  it  possesses  the  first 
monastery  of  the  Mawlawi  (whirling)  dervishes. 
This  is  the  starting  point  of  the  railroad  ex- 
tension toward  Bagdad  and  is  connected  with 
Constantinople.  Russian  and  French  consular 
agents  are  stationed  here.  It  is  the  ancient 
Ikonion  (Iconlum)  of  Phrygian  origin,  and 
under  the  Diadochi  (Persians)  and  Romans  it 
was  the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  and  from  1073 
became  the  splendid  residential  city  of  the 
Seljuk  sultans  of  Rum,  but  fell  under  the 
Osmanh  rule.  The  Persian  poet  Jelal  ud  Din 
Rumi  (1207-73)  lived  at  the  Seljuk  court  here. 
The  battle  of  Ikonion,  18  May  1190,  was 
Frederick  Barbarossa's  last  great  fight.  This 
city  was  captured  later  by  Bajesid  I  (1392),  by 
Mohammed  II   (1460),  and  by  Ahmed,  --  ■    ■' 


Oberzell,  17  Jan.  1833  He  learned  the  art  of 
printing  at  Leipzig  (1790-94),  and  was  active 
(1803-05)  in  improving  the  printing  press  at 
Meiningen  and  Suhl.  Lacking  the  means  to 
carry  out  his  experiments,  he  appealed,  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  the  Saxon  and  Austrian  govern- 
ments, then  traveled  to  Saint  Petersburg  (1806) 
(a  be  ag^n  disappointed.  He  then  went  to 
London  and  made  an  agreement  with  the  printer 
Bensley  (1809>  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  a 
book-printing  machine.  They  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  platen-press  (1810).  but  the  flat- 
plate  principle  was  soon  discarded  for  the 
cylinder  press.  Patents  followed  (1811.  1813, 
1814).  He  returned  to  Germany  (18171  and 
formed  a  company  (Konigand Bauer)  at  Ober- 
zell and  established  a  steam-press  factory.  In 
partnership  with  Colla,  of  Stuttgart,  they  built 


a  factory  for  mtachine-made  paper  at  Schwarz- 
ach.  near  Wiirzburg  (1828).  In  combination 
with  the  inventor's  sons  (He  printing-press  fac- 
tory thrived,  greatly  extending  its  work  with 
color-printing  machinery,  etc.  (l886).  Consult 
Gocbcl,  'Fricdrich  Konig  und  die  ErGudung  dcr 
Schnellpresse>    (Stuttgart  18ty). 

KdNIG,  Fricdrich  Edumrd,  Semitic 
scholar:  b.  Reichenbadi,  Saxony,  15  Nov.  1846. 
He  studied  theology  and  taught  under  the 
faculty  of  Leipzig  University  (1879),  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Rostock  (1888)  and 
Bonn  (1900).  He  wrote  'Historiseh-Krilisches 
Lehrgebaudc  dcr  hebraischen  Sprache'  (Leip- 
zig 1881-07)  ;  'Der  Offenbarungsgriff  des  Allen 
Testaments'  (ib.  1882);  'Die  Haupiproklerae 
der  altisraehtischcn  Religions gcschichte  gegen~ 
iiber  den  Entwickelungstheoretikcm  heieuchtet' 
(ib.  1884) ;  'Die  glaubensakt  des  Christen  nach 
Begrifl  und  Fundament  unicrsucht'  (ib.  1891): 
'Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament '  ( Bonn 
1893)  ;  'The  Exiles'  Book  of  Q)nsolation' 
(Edinburgh  1899);  'Neueste  Prinzipien  der 
alttestamentlichen  Kritik'  (Berlin  1902) ; 
'Bibel  und  BabeP  (ib.  1903)  ;  'Die  Babel,  Bibcl- 
Frage  und  die  wissenschaftiiche  Methode'  (ib. 
1904)  ;  'Im  Kampf  um  das  Alte  Testament'  (ib. 
1903);  'Geschichte  der  alttestamentlichen  Re- 
ligion' (19)2). 


Wiesbaden,  23  Sept.  1869,  He  studied  in  the 
Fulda  Gymnasium  and  Lyceum,  and  was  given 
an  official  position  in  the  dty  government  at 
Frankfort,  He  was  appointed  secretary  of 
finance  at  Fulda  (1817),  and  was  sent  officialiy 
to  Hanau  (1819)  and  sent  back  to  Fulda  (1840), 
His  treatises  'Rosenkranz  cines  Katholikcn' 
(Frankfort  1829)  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  clergy  which  caused  him  to  more 
clearly  express  his  religious  views  in  '  Der 
Christbaum  des  Lebens'  (ib,  1831).  He  was,  in 
consequence,  excommunicated  by  the  bishop 
and  joined  the  reform  community.  He  wrote 
'Liebwacht  und  Verfassungswacht,  oder  iiber 
die  Bedcutung  der  Biirgergarden'  (Hanau 
1831)  in  his  fight  for  political  freedom.  As 
member  of  the  Landtag  (1832-33)  he  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Ministry  of  Hasseo- 
pflug  and  was  forbidden  to  act  as  representative 
In  the  next  Landtag.  He  retired  to  Hanau 
(1847)  and  then  Wiesbaden  (1860).  His 
tragedy  'Die  Bussfahrt'  (Leipzig  18361  stands 
prominent  as  a  dramatic  work,  but  he  wrote, 
for  the  most  part,  historical  romances  and 
short,  sketchy  stories.  Of  such  works  we 
might  mention  'Die  hohe  Braut'  (Leipzig 
1833)  ;  'Die  Waldenscr'  (ib.  1836)  ;  'Williams 
Dichicn  und  Trachten*  (ib.  1839) ;  'William 
Shakespeare'  (ib.  1850) ;  'Veronika'  (ib. 
1844) ;  'Tausehungcn*  (Wiesbaden  1858) ; 
'Die  Klubisten  in  Mainz'  (Leipzig  1847) ; 
'Konig  Jeromes  Kameval'  (ib.  1855) ; 
•Deutsche  Familicn'  (Wiesbaden  1862).  Auto- 
biographical works  are  'Auch  eine  Jugend' 
(Leipzig  1852);  'Ein  StiU-leben'  (ib.  1861) 
and  several  descriptions  of  his  travels.  _  His 
chief  romances  have  been  published  collectively 
in  20  volumes   (Leipzig  1854-69). 

KdNIG,  Otto,  German  sculptor:  b.  Meis- 
sen, 28  Jan.  1838.  He  studied  art  at  the  Dres- 
den Academy  and  under  Hiihnel,  and  later  re- 
sided at  Vienna,  where  he  was  ^qipmiited  (1868) 
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professor  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  School  of  the 
Ausfrian  Museum.  His  small  ((roups  are  in- 
s^rations  of  graceful  furm  and  finish.  AmoiiR 
bis  large  worts  are  the  sepulchral  momunent  or 
his  wife  and  three  children  (1874),  a  "Mourn- 
ing Victoria'  for  the  monumenl  of  Emperor 
Uajtimilian  of  Mexico  erected  by  the  marine 
officers  at  Pola;  a  life-size  marble  group  in 
the  Imperial  Museum  of  Art,  Vienna;  a  mar- 
ble crucifix  in  the  mausoleum  of  Archduke 
Sigismund  in  Gmiind ;  a  fountain  group  in 
bronze  executed  for  Queeii  Olga  in  Stullgart, 
and  a  bronze  statue  of  Emperor  Franz  Joseph 
in  Waidhofen. 

KONIG-GRAtZ,  Ice'nig-gnUs,  Austria, 
city  in  Bohemia,  situated  in  a  great  fertile 
region  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Adler  and 
the  Elbe  and  connected  with  the  surrounding 
country  by  three  lines  of  railroads.  It  is  the 
episcopal  see  of  Bohemia  and  among  its  inslitu- 
lions  are  an  obergymnasium,  oberrcalschule, 
teachers'  collece,  trade  academj;,  industrial 
school  of  locksmi  thing,  theological- diocesan 
teachers'  institute,  boy's  seminary,  museum  and 
deaf-mute  institute.  U  has  manufactures  of 
musical  instruments,  pianos  and  organs,  roofing'- 
paper,  soap,  a  brewery,  a  branch  of  the  Austro- 
Hunearian  Bank  and  a  savings  bank.  Its 
Gothic  cathedral  dates  from  the  14th  cenlury. 
The  town  was  fortified  tilt  1884.  King 
Przcmyo!  Ottokar  I  raised  the  status  of  the 
location  to  a  town  and  it  became  the  residence 
<I363)  and  a  dower  town  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
with  its  name  changed  from  Hradec  (Griitz)  to 
the  present  one.  The  city  suffered  during  the 
Hassite  War  and  the  Thirty  Year  War.  The 
name  of  this  city  is  especially  noted  for  the 
bloody  battle,  fought  in  its  proximity  (1866). 
which  decided  the  Prusso- Austrian  War,  and 
which  is  more  generally  known  to  the  French 
and  English  as  the  battle  of  Sadowa.  In  this 
engagement  the  losses  of  the  victorious  Prus- 
sian army  amounted  to  360  officers  and  8,812 
men,  dead  and  wounded,  while  the  Austrian  cas- 
ualties amounted  to  373  officers  and  12,W5  men 
dead,  with  738  officers  and  16,127  men  wounded, 
not  mentioning  the  Saxon  casualties.  Pop. 
11,000. 

KdNIGIN  LUI8B,  a  small  Hamburg- 
American  converted  liner,  was  the  first  vessel 
lost  in  ihe  European  War.  She  was  found 
laying  mines  off  tne  estuary  of  the  Thames  on 
5  Aug.  1914,  and  was  sunk  by  a  British 
destroyer.     Of  130  in  the  crew  about  50  were 

KONIGS,  k^nl^,  Paul  Xavier  Gabriel, 
French  mathematician :  b,  Toulouse,  17  Jan. 
IS58.  He  studied  at  the  ficole  Normale  and 
was  given  Ihe  degree  of  doctor  of  sciences 
(1882).  He  was  appointed  an  official  wilh  the 
Faculty  of  Besamjon  (1883)  and  with  (he 
Faculty  of  Toulouse  (1885) ;  and  then  was 
made  professor  of  mechanics  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Many  articles  in  the  principal  French  con- 
temporary scientific  journals  came  from  his 
pen,  treating  chiefly  of  geometty  and  mechanics. 
He  wrote  'Snr  les  Proprietfs  infinites! males  de 
I'Espace  regit*  (thesis) ;  'Sor  les  Lignes 
K*odfciques>  (1893)  ;  'Lemons  de  I'Agrtgatiori 
classiciue  de  Mathemaliques'  (1892)  ;  'Lecon 
de  Gnimatiqoe*  (1S9S);  'La  (5*omeirie  reglfe 
et  ses  Applications'  (1895);  Introduction  4  une 
Thdorie  nouvelle  des  mechanismes'    (1905). 


seaport  town,  capital  of  the  province  c 
Prussia  and  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Pregel,  about  V/i  miles  above 
where  it  enters  the  northeast  extremity  of  the 
Frische  Hafl.  It  was  once  the  Prussian  capital, 
and  the  residence  of  ibe  electors  of  Branden- 
burg, and  stiJ]  is  a  residence  of  the  sovereigns 
and  the  place  of  coronadon.  It  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts  and  detached  forts.  The  larger 
part  of  the  town  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Pregel,  on  hilly  ground,  a  feature  being  an 
ornamental  sheet  of  water  with  richly  wooded 
banks,  called  the  Schloss-Teich  (Castle  Pond). 
The  older  portion  is  divided  into  three  parts  — 
Allstadt,  or  Old  Town,  on  the  west,'Lobenicht 
on  the  east,  and  Kneiphof,  on  an  island  of  the 
Pregel.  The  town,  provided  with  electric  street 
tailroa^  has  on  the  whole  a  modern  appear- 
ance. The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  begun  in  1333,  an  interesting  Gothic 
structure,  situated  in  tlie  Kneiphof ;  a  new 
Gothic  church  in  the  Altsladt;  die  Haberberg 
Kirche,  a  conspicuous  church  in  the  southern 

Krtion   of   the  city;   the  Schloss,  or  palace,  a 
ge   building,   containing  apartments   for   the 
royal  family,  once  the  residence  of  the  grand- 
of   the  Teutonic   Order;   the   Schloss- 


placcd  the  crown  on  their  own  heads  a „_ 

of  Prussia;  the  old  citadel  of  Fredericksburg; 
the  handsome  excltenge,  of  recent  erection;  the 
university,  founded  in  15S4  bv  the  Margrave 
Albert,  and  hence  called  the  Aloertine,  attended 
(1914)  by  1,700  students,  accommodated  in  hand- 
some new  buildings  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
and  having  connected  with  it  a  library  of  320,- 
000  volumes,  a  zoological  museum,  etc. ;  an  ob- 
servatory which  the  labors  of  Bessel  have  ren- 
dered famous,  a  botanical  garden,  a  conserva- 
tory of  music,  museums  and  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary.  The  town  contains  other  valuable 
libraries  in  addition  to  that  of  the  university. 
The  manufactures  include  locomp lives,  ma- 
chinery and  iron  castings,  woolen  cloth,  yarn 
and  thread,  leather,  sail-cloth,  copper,  steel  and 
ironware,  chemicals,  tobacco  and  cigars,  flour, 
cement,  articles  made  of  amber,  earthen  and 
stone  ware,  liqueurs  and  artificial  mineral 
waters.  There  are  also  breweries  and  distil- 
leries, and  some  ship-huildinf^.  The  Konigs- 
berg  Ship  Canal,  29  miles  in  length,  and 
terminating  on  the  Bay  of  Danzig,  was  opened 
in  1901.  The  principal  exports  are  grain,  flax. 
hemp,  oil-cake,  bones,  timber,  etc.  Konigsberg 
is  the  seat  of  important  provincial  courts  and 
public  offices,  Waterworfo,  gas  and  electricity 
are  municipally  owned.  It  was  founded  in 
1255.  In  13^  it  became  a  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League;  was  the  residence  of  the 
grandmaster  of  Teutonic  Knights  from  1457- 
1528;  in  1626  was  stirronndetf  with  walls;  in 
1657  it  received  a  strong  additional  defense  in 
the  citadel  of  Fredericksburg,  though  the  object 
of  the  margrave  who  built  it  is  said  not  to 
have  been  so  much  to  defend  the  town  as  (o 
overawe  its  citizens.  It  suffered  much  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War  and  from  the  French  in 
1807.  The  town  suffered  investment  and  bom- 
bardment at  the  hands  of  ibe  Russians  in  1914, 
but  speedy  relief  was  given  by  the  Gierman 
counier-oftensive.  Pop.  is  predominantly  Prot- 
estant, 245,994,    See  Wak,  EtnopUH. 
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on  the  Elbe.  Its  Czech  name  is  Dvfir  Kralovj, 
and  it  has  a  department  staS,  Grcuit  Court, 
deaikery,  church  and  church  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
It  also  has  a  gymnasium,  textile  school,  manu- 
factories of  cotton  floods,  bleach,  printing- 
presses,  besides  flax  and  jute  mills,  tanneries, 
tour  breweries,  etc  It  was  here  that  Wenceslas 
Hanka  hoaxed  (1817)  so  many  antiquarians 
with  his  p&eitdo-discovery  of  the  oldest  Czech 
manuscript  in  the  ancient  church  tower.  Pop. 
11,065,  mostly  Czechs. 

KONIGSHUTTE,  kinlgi-hiit'e,  Prussia,  a 


town  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  central  poi: 
.1.- 1 1^ j:,^-i^^ 1  :.._..«:..j^  „/  g^ 

ning  to  the 

nearby  towns  of  Gleiwitz,  Beuthen,  Katiowiti, 
Bismarckhiitte,  etc.  It  has  two  Evangelical  and 
three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagxigue, 
gymnasium,  seminan'  for  women  trade-school 
teachers,  theatre,  offices  of  mine  offidalE 


■with  iron  and  steef  foundries,  piddling  and 
rolling  mills.  It  has  a  considerable  manufactur- 
ing indust^  in  bricks,  glass,  bridge  metal  and 
wheels.  Pop.  72,640.  Consult  Mohr,  'Ge- 
schichte  der  Stadt  Konigshulte'  (Konigshiitte 
1890). 

KONIGSKINDER,  ken'igi-kln'der  (Ger., 
•Children  o£  the  King,"  or,  more  correctly, 
■Kings'  Children"),  a  fairy  opera  in  three  acts 
by  Engelbert  Humperdinijc,  story  by  Mrs.  Elsa 
Bernstein,  first  produced  in  New  York,  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  28  Dec.  1910.  An  old 
witch  dwelling  in  the  hills  above  the  town  of 
Hellabrunn  had  thrown  a  spell  over  a  king's 
daughter  and  held  her  to  watch  a  flock  of  geese. 
A  ragged  youth,  the  son  of  another  king,  en- 
coimters  the  goose  girl  in  llie  wilds  and  falls  in 
love  with  her,  but  the  spell  does  not  permit 
her  lo  leave  the  forest.  Three  ambassadors 
from.  Hellabrunn,  respectively  disguised  as  a 
woodchoppcr,  a  hroommaker  and  a  fiddler, 
arrive  lo  £eek  the  missing  prince,  who  had 
'  meanwhile  gone  to  the  dly  and  accepted  em- 
ployment as  a  swin^erd.  The  witch  tells  the 
ambassadors  that  the  first  person  to  enter  the 
city  gales  shall  be  their  future  king.  The 
multitude  are  gathered  to  receive  their  king 
when  the  ragged  youth  enters,  accompanied  t^ 
the  goose  girl,  who  had  been  delivered  from 
the  witch's  power.  The  mob  drive  the  two 
arrivals  away  with  scorn.  The  outcasts  return 
to  .the  hut  and  are  poisoned  with  some  pastry 
left  by  the  witch.  A  band  of  diildren  sent  out 
to  find  the  couple  discover  their  dead  bodies 
lyii%  side  by  side  in  the  snow. 

KdNIGSHARK,  k^'lgz-marlc,  Hwii 
Chriatophcr,  Count  von,  Swedish  general:  b. 
Kotzlin,  Brandenburg,  7  March,  1600;  d.  Stock- 
holm, 2  March,  1663.  Me  served  first  as  an  ofli- 
er  in  the  Imperal  army,  then  joined  (1630)  the 
Swedish  forces,  becoming  colonel  (1636)  and 
made  several  predatory  expeditions  through 
half  of  Germany.  He  -fought  under  Johann 
von  Banfr  (1640-41),  under Torstenson  (1642), 
drove  the  Imperiali&ts  out  of  Pomerania  (1643) 
and  became  (1645)  governor-general  of  the 
conquered  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verdem, 
forang  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  an  armis- 
tice. H«  operated  on  his  own  account  as  cav- 
alry general  (1646)  in  northwest  Germany  and 


joined  forces  widi  Wrangel  in  the  battle  of 
Zusmarshausen  (1648)  and  took  enorinous 
booty  at  the  capture  of  Prague.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  count  (1651),  then  field- 
marshal  (1655).  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Poles  and  held  in  captivity  till  1660.  His 
biography  has  been  written  by  K.  G.  Nordin 
(Stockholm  1813).  Consult  Cramer,  <Denk- 
wurdigkeiten  der  Gralin  Maria  Aurora  Konigs- 
mark  und  der  Konigsmarkschen  Familie*  (Lop- 
rig  1836). 

kONIGSMARK,  PfaUlpp  Christopher, 
Count  von,  Swedish  nobleman:  b.  Stade,  14 
March  1665;  d.  1694(?).  He  started  his  travels 
early  in  life  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
Crown-Prince  August  of  Saxony  and  lived,  as  a 
Saxon  colonri,  for  a  time  in  Dresden.  He 
fought  under  Bjelke  in  Hungary  against  the 
Turks  (1685-86)  and  then  went  into  Hxe  service 
of  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  On  the  discovery 
that  he  was  a  secret  lover  of  the  Princess 
Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  the  Crown -Prince 
(later  King  (korge  of  England)  he  fled,  1  July 
1694,  and  was  probably  assassinated  or  com- 
mitted suicide.  The  'Briefwechsel  des  Grafen 
Konigsmark  und  der  Prinzessin  Sof^a  Doro- 
thea von  Celle,>  published  by  Pahnblad  (Leip- 
lig  1847J  is  said  to  have  been  forged  by  the 
Hanovenan  court.  Consult  Havemann,  "Ge- 
schtchte  der  Lande  Braunschweig  und  Lunebure' 
(Gotfjngen  1857)  ;  Wilckens.  V7.  H..  'The  Love 
of  an  uncrowned  Queen*  (London  1900;  Stock- 
holm 1903) ;  Bulau,  F.,  '(Jeheime  (^schtchten 
und  rathselpafte  Menschen,*  in  special  edition 
RKlaitD'sUniversal-Bibliolhek.  1901,  Vol.  XII. 

KONIGSTEIN,  kin^-stin,  Germany,  a 
town  in  Saxony,  25  miles  from  Dresden  by  rail, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Biela  and  Elbe 
rivers.  It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Catholic 
church,  a  monument  to  the  composer  Julius 
Otto,  saw  mills,  iron  foundry,  manufactures  of 
cellulose,  machinery,  metal  buttons,  etc.  A 
very  noteworthy  feature  of  the  town  Is  its 
preat  fortress  lying  to  the  northwest  and  serv- 
mg  chiefly  for  the  storage  of  the  archives, 
treasury^old  and  other  valuables,  as  well  as 
for  a  prison  for  the  military.    Pop.  about  5,000. 

KONINCK,  ko'nink,  David  de,  Dutch 
painter  of  still  life:  b.  Antwerp,  1636;  d  about 
1W9.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Peter  Boel  at  Antwerp 
and  was  made  master  in  the  Saint  Luke's  Guild. 
He  painted  animals,  alive  and  dead,  fruits, 
flowers  and  other  still  life  after  the  style  of 
Jan  Fyt.  Having  traveled  through  Germany 
and  France  he  went  to  Rome  (167(1),  returning, 
in  1697,  to  Antwerp.  He  took  up  his  reudencd 
at  Brussels  in  1699.  His  pictures  are  rare;  the 
Royal  Museum,  Vienna,  has  one  of  his  still  life 
(dead  ducks)   work. 

KONINCK,  or  CONINGH,  PhUipt, 
Dutch  landscape  oainter :  b.  Amsterdam,  5  Nov. 
1619;  d.  there,  October  1688.  He  studied  and 
perfected  himself  in  landscape  painting  under 
Rembrandt,  and  favored  the  deiHction  of  flat 
lands  which  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
vaslness  of  the  view.  His  pictures  are  rare,  a 
few  being  in  the  Royal  Museum,  Amsterdam, 
the  Boymans  Museum,  Rotterdam,  the  Berlin 
Museum  and  in  Fratikfort.  The  New  York 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  owns  several. 

KONINCK,  or  CONINGH,  Salomon, 
Dutch  painter:  b.  Amsterdam,  UW;  dl  dier^ 
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became  (1630)  member  of  the  g:uild  of    .    . 

Cainlers.  He  kept  in  dose  touch  with  Rcm- 
randt,  in  whose  style  he  painted  portraits, 
historical  paintings  and  genre  ijictures.  His 
work  13  to  be  seen  in  the  galleries  of  Berlin 
('Call  of  Matthew  as  an  Apostle');  Dresden 
(the  'Hermit'  and  'Astrononier')  ;  Schwerin 
('Joseph  as  Interpreter  of  Dreams');  also 
in  Brunswick,  etc. 

KONOTOP,  ko'nS'tap.  Russia,  &  district 
town  in  the  govertiinent  of  Tcbemi^v,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  JesuCch  River  and  the 
junction  of  two  railways.  It  has  five  churches 
and  a  technical  school.  The  district  is  es- 
pecially fertile  and  produces  grain  far  beyond 
Its  own  needs,  and  does  profitable  bee-keeping, 
Pop.  28,100. 

KONRAD  VON  HOCHSTADSN,  kon'- 
rot  fon  hog's ta- den,  German  prelate  and  states- 
man ;  d.  28  Sw)L  1261.  He  became  archbishop 
of  Cologne  (1238)  and  was  in  constant  feud 
with  his  neighbors,  especially  with  the  Duke  of 
Brabant  and  Counts  von  Limburg  and  von 
Jijiich.  He  Joined  the  archbishop  of  Mainz 
against  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  and  was  de- 
feated, badly  wounded  and  made  prisoner 
(1242)  by  Count  von  Tiilich  near  Leeheaich. 
Obtaining  his  freedom  he  renewed  the  conflict 
and  crowned  William  of  Holland  at  Aix-la-' 
Chapelle  as  emperor  (1248),  upon  whose  death 
he  crowned  Richard  of  Cornwall  as  successor 
(1257).  The  erection  of  Cologne  Cathedral 
was  commenced  (1248)  by  him.  Consult 
Cardauns,  'Konrad  von  HocKsladen,  Erzbls- 
chop  von  Koln'    (Cologne  1880), 

KONRAD  VON  HARBURG,  mir'builc, 
German  Roman  Catholic  inquisitor :  d,  near 
Marburg,  30  July  1233.  He  belonged  to  the 
Dominican  Order,  and  was  appointed  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX  inquisitor  of  the  monasteries  of 
Germany.  His  fanatical  and  limitless  perse- 
cution of  heretics  carried  out  in  discriminate!  v 
along  the  Rhine,  Thuringcn  and  Hesse  (1232) 
brought  him  into  contests  with  the  nobility  and 
he  was  bailed  before  an  Imperial  Convention  at 
Mainz  and  was  released  with  censure.  On  his 
return  journey  he  was  assassinated  near  Mar- 
burg (1233).  He  was  canonized  as  martyr  by 
ihe  Pope.     Consult  Henkc,   'Konrad  von  Mar- 


Mailiurg'    (in   Kleinen  Schriften,  Leipzig 

1S83);   Kaltner,   <Konrad  von  Marburg  in  die 
Inquisition  in  Deutschland'    (Prague   1832). 

KONRAD  VON  MBGSNBBRQ;  ma'- 
gin-berk,  German  author  and  naturalist:  b. 
Bavaria,  1309;  d.  Regensburg,  1374.  He  trans- 
lated among  other  numerous  Latin  works  the 
book  of  John  Holywood  into  German  under 
the  tiOe  of  'Sphara,*  the  first  handbook  on 
physics  in  Germany;  it  was  printed  in  several 
editions  by  1S39.  His  <Buch  der  Natur'  was 
,n  <li  -        - 


work  was  written  between  the  years  1349-51 
and  appeared   in  quarto   without  mention   of 

Elace  or  year,  then  it  was  published  in  Augs- 
urg  (1475).     It  has  been  pubHshed  by  Pfeiffer 


(Stuttgart   1861)    and  translated  into  ntodem 
High  German  by  H-  Sehuli  (Greifswald  1897,). 

KONRAD  DER  PFAFFE  (the  priest)/ 
(German  mediEeval  poet.  He  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  12th  century,  belonged  to  the 
priesthood  and  was  in  the  service  of  Heinrich 
the  Proud.  He  composed  the  'Rolandslied' 
f  about  1135),  a  version  of  the  FrBoch  'CSiaiuon 
ae  Roland.'  It  was  published  by  W.  Grinm 
(Gottingen  1838)  with  preface  on  the  history 
of  the  legend;  also  by  Bartsch  (Leipjig  1874). 
The  'Kaiserrhronik'  (1150)  ts  said  also  lo  have 
emanated  from  his  pen.  Consult  Wald,  W.,' 
'Ueber  Konrad  der  Pfaffe,  dem  Dichter  des 
deutschen  RolandsCeds'  (Halle  1879);  Gollher, 
<Das  Rolandslied  des  Pfaffen  Konrad* 
(Mtmich  1887). 

KONRAD  VON  WURZBURG,  vfirts'- 
burk.  Middle  High  German  epic  and  tyric  poeti 
b.  possibly  at  Wiirzburg  about  1220;  d,  Basle,  31. 
Aug.  1287.  For. his  time  he  had  developed, 
through  the  study  of  the  poems  of  Hartmann 
von  Aue  (q.v.)  and  Gottfried  of  Strassbnrg 
(q.v.),  an  extreme  perfection  of  verse  and 
style,  and  delighted  tn  the  play  of  synonyms, 
which  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  of  his 
short  poems,  narratives  and  legAids.  His' 
longer  romances  seem  never  to  achieve  the 
same  degree  of  artistic  unity  as  his  shorter' 
worics.  His  earliest  poems  were  the  'Nantes 
Tournament'  and  the  'Legend  of  Saint 
Nicholas'  (which  Bartsch  puolished  together 
with  Konrad's  later  and  longest  work,  'Parte- 
nopier  and  Meliur,>  Vienna  1870).  After  set- 
tling at  Strassburg,  where  most  of  his  literary 
life  was  spent,  he  wrote  the  poetic  short  Stories 
'Ottomit  dem  Bart,>  'Der  Schwanritter,'  'Das 
Herzmare,'  the  allegorical  scene,  'Der  Welt 
Lohn'  (reprinted  in  Muller's  'German  Classics,' 
New  York  1900),  and  his  best  tale,  'Engelhart 
und  Engeltraut'  (published  by  Haunt,  1844,  by 
Joseph.  1885).  ^t  huge  epic  'Partenopier 
and  Meliur'  was  written  in  1277,  after  the 
French  poem  of  Denis  Piramus,  of  which  Kon-. 
rad  had  a  tran^ation  made  for  his  own  use,' 
and  was  followed  by  the  incomplete  'Trtijan' 
War,'  for  which  Konrad  used  as  sources  not 
cwlv  Benoit  de  Saint  More,  but  also  Statins 
and  Ovid.  Consult  translations  into  Modem 
German  in  Reclam's  ' Universal- bibliothek' ;' 
Janaon,  'Stodien  iiber  Konrad  von  Wiirzburg* 
(Marburg  1902) ;  Rosier,  Marg.,  'DieFassungea 
der  Alc^uslegende'    (Wicn  1905). 

Jacob  Wittmek  Habtuann. 

KONTI,  kfin'tS,  Isidore,  American  sculp- 
tor: b.  Vienna,  Austria,  9  July_  1862.  He 
studied  at  the  Imperial  Academy,  winning  later 
a  scholarship  at  the  Meisterschule  of  Professor 
Kundmann  (1886)  affording  him  two  years' 
study  at  Rome.  In  1890  he  came  to  America, 
worked  on  the  Chica^  Exposition  buildings 
and  has  since  created  m  New  York  numerous 
monumental  works,  such  as  'West  Indies'  and 
'East  and  North  River'  for  the  Dewey  Arch; 
groups  decorating  the  Temple  of  Music  and 
'The  Despotic  Age,'  both  at  the  Buffalo  Phn- 
American  Exposition  esplanade  (1901)  and 
numerous  other  decorative  noups  for  exposi- 
tions; a  group  'Profrrees'  lor  the  Mannfac- 
turers'  building  and  two  ^ratid  cascade  foun- 
tains, 'Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans'  at  Ihe 
Saint  Louis  Exposition  (1904)  caused  much 
favorable  i;omment.    Among  his  other  numet- 
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;  the  McKinlcy  Memorial, 
Philadelpfaia ;  a  monument  to  Kit  Carson  and 
Lieutenant  Beal  at  the  National  Museum 
Washington ;  statues  of  Justinian  and  Alfred 
^e  Great  for  the  Cleveksd,  Ohio,  courthouse. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society,  of  the  Architectural  Lea^e, 
New  York  Municipal  Art  Society,  etc  His 
work  is  considered  by  contemporary  experts  as 
fvlt  of  cha.nn  and  refin 


KOO-CHA-BBB,  koo-cha'be,  a  food  pre- 
pared formerly  by  the  Indians  from  the  dried 
pujtge  of  cerlam  ilies  of  the  family  Ephydrida, 
which  form  in  the  water  of  some  of  the  lakes 
of  northern  California  and  Nevada,  and  drift 
ashore  in  vast  numbers  in  midsummer.  They 
are  dried,  ground  into  meal,  and  baked  into 
edible  cakes.  A  similar  food  is  obtained  in 
Mexico  by  satherins  the  eggs  of  another 
aquatic  fly  of  the  same  family,  and  is  called 

KOODOO,  one  of  the  largest  species  o£ 
antelope  {Strepsiceros  kudu),  originaUy  found 
throughout  the  entire  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  Africa  but  now  nearly  extinct  in  Cape 
Colony.  The  males  bear  great,  rough,  twisted 
horns  nearly  four  feet  long,  and  wound  in  a 
wide,  open  spiral  of  about  two  turns ;  the 
females  are  hornless.  Both  sexes  have  short 
hoofs,  a  fringe  of  rough  hair  along  the  middle 
of  the  back  and  a  similar  one  on  the  throat ;  and 
are  marked  with  narrow  vertical  stripes  on  the 
fianks,  a  spinal  band  and  a  chevron  on  the  face, 
all  of  white;    The  koodoo  lives  in  pairs  or  small 

Erties  in  thick  forests,  especially  on  the  rouKh 
ly  districts  of  Nyasaland.  In  many  districts 
it  has  been  decimated  by  the  hide-hunters.  A 
smaller  species  {S.  imberbis)  inhabits  the  low 
tMishy  countries  of  Somaliland  and  the  KiHma 
Njaro  region. 

KOOKAS,  kooTc^z,  or  KUKA3,  a  sect  of 
fanatical  Hindus  in  the  Punjab,  which  originated 
after  the  annexation  of  that  territory  to  British 


jtunbia.    It  was  discovered  by  David  Thompson 


3  Feb.  1853."  He  siiidied  art  in  tie 
Academy  (1815)  and  in  Vienna.  From  1^19 
to  1822  he  contmued  painting,  when  an  injury 
to  his  hand  disabled  him,  and  he  started  on 
travels  through  Italy,  and  in  Rome  and  Naples 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  local  poetry  and 
archaeology.  It  was  he  who  discovered  the 
famous  'Blue  Grotto"  or  "Grotto  of  the 
Nymphs"  on  the  island  of  Capri.  He  returned 
to  Germany  in  1828  and  received  the  title  of 
professor  in  Berlin.  He  removed  to  Potsdam 
in  1847  and  occupied  himself  in  writing  an 
account  of  the  royal  castles  there  and  in  the 
nei^borhood.  Most  of  his  pictures  are  mere 
sketches.  His  with  poems,  clever  stories  and 
translations,  including  one  of  Dante,  are  all 
included  in  his  'Gesammelie  Werke*  (1836). 

KOPITAR,  ko'pe-tar,  Bartholomseug  or 
Jemej,  Austrian  philologist:  b.  Camiola,  Aus- 
trian Hungary,  1780;  i  1844.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  German  gymnasium  of  Laibach, 
and  completed  his  studies  at  Vienna,  where  he 
became  curator  of  the  imperial  library.  In 
1814  he  set  out  on  his  travels  through  Europe, 
his  tour  embracing  Germany,  England,  Italy 
and  France,  to  wnidi  last  country  he  went 
with  the  special  mission  of  recovering  the  Slavic 
manuscripts  carried  off  by  the  French  in  1809. 
His  contribution  to  phifotogical  science  con- 
sists in  pioneer  work  in  Slavic  grammar.  His 
principal  works  are  *Grammatik  iler  slawischen 
Sprache  in  Krain,  Karnten,  und  Steiermark' 
(1808):  'Glagolita  Cloiianus*  (1836),  and 
*Hesycnii  Glossographi  Disdpulus  Russus' 
(1839). 


.  ternlonr 
India  (1849).  in  consequence  of  jealousy  of  the 
equal  political  rights  granted  to  the  Moham- 
medans of  that  region  under  British  rule. 
They  are  a  body  of  reformers  of  extreme 
views,  and  are  hence  regarded  with  as  much 
hostility  by  orthodox  Sild^s  as  they  are  by  the 
Mohammedans,  whose  ri^ts  they  are  anxious 
to  invade.  The  chief  right  conceded  to  the 
Mohammedans  by  the  British  government  of 
India,  and  objected  to  by  the  Kookds,  is  that  of 
killing  cows,  which  are  regarded  as  sacred  ani- 
mals in  the  Sikh  religion;  and  it  was  maialy 
(his  practice  that  led  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  most  violent  and  fanatical  adherents  of  the 
Sikh  religion  into  a  distinct  sect.  Their  num- 
ber has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  50,(X)0 
to  800,(XX).  In  1871  they  were  incited  to  attack 
and  massacre  the  Mohammedan  butchers  who 
killed  cows  in  different  parts  of  the  Punjab,  hut 
they  were  quickly  suppressed  by  the  British 
government. 

KOOSOO,  or  KOSIN,  a  bitter  drug  pre- 
pared from  the  dried  flowers  of  an  AbyMinian 
plant  (Brayera  anthelntintiea),  which  contains 
much  tannin,  and  is  used  as  a  vennifuge. 

KOOTBNAY  Jkoo'te-n5)  RIVER,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Columbia,  rising  in  British  Columbia. 
It  15  400  miles  long.  After  flowing  south  into 
liootana  and  Jdaho  it  again  (nters  British  Qo- 


uderstadt,  27  July  1837; 
1914.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver  and 
attended  the  gymnasium  at  Hildesheim.  In 
1856  he  became  a  telegraph  operator  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Hanoverian  government  From 
1858  to  1861  he  studied  theology  and  in  1862 
entered  the  priesthood.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession  and  in  1872  was  made  vicar-general 
at  Hildesheim  and  three  years  later  bishop  of 
Fulda.  His  reasonable  ultramontanism  was  ex- 
ercised in  brining  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  German  government  and  the  papal 
curia.  After  his  election  to  the  House  of  Lords 
he  obtained  a  mitigation  of  the  harsh  anti- 
C^lholic  provisions  which  characterized  the 
May  laws.  In  1887,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Prussian  government,  the  Pope  appointed  him 
prince-bishop  of  Breslau,  and  in  1893  he  was 
made  cardinal. 

KOPP,  Joseph  Butychitis,  Swiss  antiqu^ 
rian :  b.  Beromiinster,  canton  of  Lucerne,  23 
April  1793;  d.  Lucerne,  2S  Oct.  1866.  He 
studied  theology  and  philology  in  Lucerne  and 
Freiburg,  and  in  1819  was  appointed  professor 
of  GreA  in  the  lyceum  of  the  former  towa 
While  serving  in  the  legislative  body  of  the  re- 
public, he  was  led  as  a  "conservative  Catholit^ 
into  such  bitter  controversy  with  the  JesuiU^ 
that  in  I84S  he  was  compelled  to  retire  into  pri- 
vate life  and  undertook  a  tour  by  way  of  VicnM 
to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  sudi 
archives  as  mi^t  throw  light  upon  the  wlw? 
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of  his  native  cotmtfy.  He  was  elected  cor- 
rEsponding  member  of  the  academies  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  Self-tau^t  as  he  was,  he  became 
the  Niebuhr  of  Swiss  history,  and  proved  how 
her  true  annals  had  been  obscured  by  such 
l^ends  as  those  of  William  Tell,  etc,  Amone 
his  chief  publications  are  'Geschtchte  der  Eitt 
genossischen  Bunde*  (1862):  'Geschicfatsbl af- 
ter aus  des  Schweiz'  (1856);  'Dramatiscbe 
(;edtchte>  (1866). 

KOPPEN,  kcp'pen,  Peter  Ivanovitch,  Rus- 
sian archKologist :  0.  Kharkov,  Russia,  19  Feb. 
1793 ;  d.  Karab^h.  Crimea,  4  June  1864.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Kharkov 
and  subsefjuently  traveled  widely  in  order  to 
procure  historical  and  archaeological  material 
for  his  work  The  outcome  of  his  investiga- 
tions, written  in  Clennan,  is  comprised  in  the 
reports  of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg, 
but  among  other  works  of  his  are  'Kullur- 
geschichte  Russlands*  (1825)  and  his  famous 
'Ethnographical  Map  of  European  Russia' 
(1851). 

KORAN,  kS'r^n  or  kS-ran'  (Ar.  quroM, 
qoran,  reading,  from  qara,  read-  with  the 
Arabic  article,  Alkonm;  also  called  Furkan, 
salvation,  Al-Maskaf,  the  volume,  Al-Kitab, 
the  book,  Al~Dkikr,  the  reminder  or  the 
admonition) ,  the  sacred  scripture  of  the 
Mohamme(Uns,  written  in  Arabic  and  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  revelation  of  Allah  (Ciod) 
to  Monajnmed.  It  contains  a  code  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  Moslem  transactions,  and  is  ac- 
cepted by  true  Mussulmans  as  uncreated  and 
eternal.  According  to  orthodox  Mohammedan 
belief  it  was  written  from  the  be^nning  in 
golden  rays  on  a  magnificent  tablet  in  heaven, 
and  was  communicated  to  Mohammed  on  the 
night  of  AJ-Kadr,  in  the  sacred  month  of  Ra- 
madan, by  the  angel  Gabriel,  chapter  and  verse 
as  they  stand,  on  parchment  made  of  the  sidn 
of  the  ram  which  Abraham  sacrificed  instead  of 
his   son  Isaac,    in   a   volume   ornamented   with 

S'ecious  stones,  gold  and  silver  from  paradise, 
ther  traditions  are  different,  one  bcmg  that 
Mohammed  was  assisted  in  composing  it  by  a 
Persian  Jew  and  a  Ncstorian  monk.  Its  re\-c- 
lations  cover  Mohammed's  entire  prophetic 
career,  610--32  a,d.  It  is  the  first  work  Jmown 
in  Arabian  prose,  its  scattered  discourses  being 
preserved  on  stones,  palm  leaf  ribs,  leather,  etc 
Except  in  a-few  instances,  Allah  is  the  speaker. 
Mohammed  named  the  book  at  the  time  of  im- 
parling the  first  revelations,  and  the  name  was 
retained  for  the  collection  when  this  was  made 
in  633  by  Zaid,  son  of  Thabit,  under  direction  of 
Abu-Bekr,  father-in-law  of  the  prophet.  The 
authorized  text,  ever  since  accepted,  was  pro- 
duced under  the  Caliph  Othman,  650  a.d.,  from 
the  fragments,  originally  thrown  together  with- 
otii  order,  and  afterward  gathered  in  a  volume 
with  no  attempt  at  arrangement,  not  long  after 
Mohammed's  death.  In  order  to  free  the  book 
from  various  readings,  Othman  commanded 
the  destruction  of  all  other  copies,  and  in  purity 
of  text  (he  Koran  stands  alone  among  religious 
scriptures.  The  chronological  order  has  never 
been  clearly  determined,  and  many  conjectural 
rearrangements  and  subdivisions  have  been 
made  by  Mohammedan  and  other  scholars. 

In  size  the  Koran  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
New  Testament;  it  is  lUvided  into  114  suras  or 
chapters,  each  banning ;  "In  the  name  of  God' ; 


the  suras  have  various  sub<£  visions.  The 
Koran  is  dogmatic  throughout ;  from  beginningf 
to  end  it  is  dominated  by  the  positive  keynote: 
'There  is  no  doubt  in  this  book.*  Its  auriior 
was  indebted  to  many  other  writers.  Of  the 
SBcred  writings  of  the  Jews  he  directly  cites 
only  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms ;  of  die 
New  Testament,  with  which  interna]  evidence 
shows  him  to  have  been  ao^nainted,  he  cites 
nothing;  but  besides  the  religious  writings  of 
the  Tews  and  Christians  he  knew  the  'systems 
of  uie  Magians,  the  Sabians  ai>d  other  sects, 
from  whom  he  derived  many  materials  to  be 
incorporated  in  a  new  religion  for  his  own  coun- 
tnf,  where  numerous  and  diverse  faiths  already 
existed. 

Mohammed  lived  much  in  solitude,  medi- 
tating on  his  mission  and  his  doctrine;  be  did 
not  reject  the  teaching  of  any  sect;  asserted 
his  desire  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  true 
faith;  announced  as  his  fundamental  doctrine 
the  unity  of  God.  This  idea,  togetlier  with 
conceptions  of  divine  might,  sovereigns,  com- 
passion and  other  attributes  of  Godhead,  is  all- 
pervading  in  the  pages  of  the  Koran;  "God  >S 
God,"  it  declares,  'and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet.'  He  felt  that  the  unity  of  God  had 
been  the  essential  doctrine  of  all  true  religion, 
in  which  custom  and  ceremony  were  but  acci- 
dents, 'We  make  no  difference,*  he  says,  'be- 
tween that  which  God  has  taught  us  and  that 
which  Abraham,  Isaac,  Ishmacl,  the  twelve 
tribes,  Moses  and  Jesus  have  learned  from  the 
Lord*  "God  commands  lliee  to  receive  the  re- 
ligion whidh  he  prescribed  to  Noah,  which  be 
has  revealed  unto  thee,  and  which  he  imparted 
to  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Jesus."  To  Jesus  Mo- 
hammed assigns  a  place  in  the  sevenlli  or  high- 
est heaven,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God, 

The  Koran  dwells  much  on  the  resurrection 
and  the  last  judgment,  setting  these  forth  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  Apostle  Paul : 
"When  the  trumpet  sounds  the  second  time, 
they  shall  rise  quickly  from  the  graves  to  ap- 
pear before  God."  "A  sound  of  the  trumpet  of 
judgment  win  assemble  all  men  before  my 
throne,  and  every  one  shall  there  receive  the  re- 
ward of  his  deeds.'  In  its  presentation  of  the 
last  judgment  the  Koran  resembles  the  teach- 
ings of  die  Jews  and  the  Magians;  in  the  i>as< 
sage  of  the  narrow  bridge  to  paradise — Al- 
Sirat.  over  the  abyss  of  hell,  finer  than  a  hair, 
sharper  Aan  a  razor;  in  the  book  wherein 
all  the  actions  of  men  are  set  down,  and  the 
scale  in  which  they  are  weighed.  Quite  Jewish 
and  Magian  also  are  the  Mohammedan  views 
of  paradise.  The  doctrine  of  predestination  as 
contained  in  the  Koran  was  successfully  era- 
ployed  by  Mohammed  to  encourage  his  follow- 
ers in  die  face  of  every  trial  and  danger. 
Herein  he  probably  availed  himself  of  beliefs 
already  widely  held,  especially  among  the  Sa- 
bians, wiili  their  worship  of  mlellip^nces  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  control- 
ling the  lives  of  men  and  the  course  of  events, 
and  by  the  Magians,  who  held  a  system  of  dual- 
ism, the  influence  of  t^ese  belief s '  having  ex- 
erted itself  upon  the  Arabians. 

In  the  matter  of  religious  exercises  Moham- 
med largely  adopted  such  as  he  found,  to  tfiose 
which  were  narrow  or  vague  giving  more  of 
universality  and  precision.  The  Koran  pre- 
scribes prayer,  fasting,  alms  and  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca;  prayer  embrace?  ablution^  puiificB- 
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tions  and  all  other  exercises  oeedful  to  prepan- 
tion  for  it ;  to  those  who  sourfit  to  be  relieved 
from  these  observances  Mohanuned  replied, 
•Religion  without  prayer  is  nothing* ;  prayer  ha 
calls  *tfae  key  to  paradise..'  Surpassing  the 
leverily  of  the  rabbis,  he  prescribeif  prayer  five 
times  a  day,  with  the  face  of  the  suppliant 
turned  toward  Mecca.  To  give  alms  was  al- 
ways an  Arabian  practice,  but  the  Koran  makes 
it  ol>Ugatory.  Concerning  polygamy,  divorce 
inheritance,  etc.,  it  follows  the  Taw  of  Moses 
and  the  dedsions  of  the  rabbis,  adapting  them 
to  the  prejudices  and  customs  of  the  prophet's 
people ;  it  forbids  few.  of  the  old  practices  save 
idolatiy;  'God,*  it  says,  "intended  ihai  his  reli- 
gion should  be  easy,  else,  as  he  well  knew,  you 
would  only  become  hypocrites.* 

Although  the  Koran  is  written  in  prose,  the 
different  parts  of  a  sentence  end  in  rtiymes,  and 
there  is  marked  diversity  of  style,  yeC  withal 
an  impressive  unity,  dharacterized  by  a  free  and 
forcible  eloquence  imequaled  in  any  other 
Arabic  writings.  The  earlier  utterances  of  the 
prophet  seem  often  to  be  outbursts  of  unbridled 
imagination,  though  still  the  solemn  words  of 
prophetic  earnestness  proclaiming  God  with 
power  to  reach  and  sway  the  hearts  of  men.  In 
later  portions  of  the  book  the  tone  takes  more 
of  calmness;  imagination  is  subdued;   the 


down  by  his  hearers.    The  highe_ 

are  where  he  spealcs  of  the  greatness  of  God 
and  describes  the  last  judgment,  the  pleasures 
of  paradise  and  the  pains  of  hell. 

The  moral  precepts  of  the  Koran  exhibit  a 
lofty  feeling  of  humanity  and  a  profound  sense 
of  ethical  law  reduced  to  most  i)ractical  forms. 


ity,  humility,  mildness,  temperance,  toleration, 
and  the  strong  virtues  of  courage,  faith  and 
justice.  To  death  in  the  cause  of  religion  it 
ascribes  a  peculiar  merit.  The  influence  of  this 
book  through  many  centuries  and  among  many 
peoples  has  been  vast,  and  it  still  controls  the 
lives  of  a  great  portion  of  the  human  race, 
•From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gai^cs,"  says  Gib- 
bon, *the  Koran  is  acknowledged  as  the  funda- 
mental code,  not  only  of  dieology,  but  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisprudence;  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  actions  and  the  properly  of  man- 
kind are  guarded  by  the  infallible  and  immuta' 
ble  sanction  of  the  will  of  God.*  The  divinity 
and  au^ority  of  the  Koran  have  itt  times  been 
assailed  among  Mohammedans  themselves.  The 
firsl  serious  heresy,  about  740,  was  suppressed 
by  the  execution  of  its  chief  author,  but  ap- 
peared again  in  the  next  century,  and  was  not 
finally  crushed  out  until  842,  when  Harun  II 
prohibited  all  discussion  r^arding  the  charac- 
ter of  die  Koran,  whicli  has  since  been  every- 
where held  by  Mohammedans  in  admiration  as 
the  great  Arabian  classic,  and  in  reverence  as 
the  book  of  religious  authority.  Once  each  day 
it  is  read  through  in  the  mosques  of  the  Sultan 
and  in  the  adjoining  cbancls.  By  the  faithful 
it  is  never  carried  below  the  girdle;  not  without 
their  own  purification  may  they  even  touch  it; 
and  on  walls,  doors,  banners,  etc,  its  texts  are 
frequently  written. 

Commentaries  on  the  Koran  are  almost  in- 
numerable. The  library  of  Tripoli,  In  Syria,  is 
said  to  have  contained  no  less  than  23,000  of 
them.    Many  editions  have  been  published  in 


different  countries.  For  Fngliffh  readers  that 
of  Sale  (1734),  with  its  comprehensive  intro- 
duction, covering  all  the  important  aspects  of 
Mohammedanism,  is  still  of  prime  value.  The 
translation  of  E.  H.  Palmer  (1880)  is  authori- 
tative, as  is  also  that  of  Rodwell  <2d  ed.  1876). 
Several  versions  in  German  have  appeared  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  reproduce  the  rhym- 
ing style  of  the  original:  J.  von  Hammer's 
(18U),  A.  Sprenger's  (1861-65),  Fr.  Ruckert's 
(1888),  and  M.  Klaproth's  fl890).  Other  edi- 
tions which  have  their  speaal  values  arc  Hin- 
kelmann's  (16W),  Maracci's  (1698),  and  Fliigel's 
(1883).  Consult  Sprenger,  'Leben  und  Lehre 
des  Mohammed'  (1865);  Deutsch,  <Islam'; 
Doiy,  'L'Histoire  d'Islamisme' ;  Muir,  'Life  of 
Mahomet  and  History  of  Islam' ;  Lane,  'Selec- 
tions from  the  Koran';  Johnson,  'Oriental 
Religions:  Persia,'  sec.  "Islam*;  Conway,  ^The 
Sacred  Anthologv'  (for  many  good  extracts 
from  the  Koran) ;  Hirsdi6eld,  'Beitrage  lur 
Erklaning  des  Korans'  (Leipzig  1886);  id., 
'New  Researches  into  the  Composition  and 
Exegesis  of  the  Koran'  (Eng.  trans.,  London 
1902);  Murdock,  'Selections  from  the  Qorun 
with  Introductions  and  Explanatory  Notes' 
(London  1902) ;  Noldeke.  'Geschicfate  des 
Korans'  (Gottingen  1860;2ded.,by  F.Schwally, 
Vol.  I,  'Ueber  den  Ursprung  des  Qorans,'  Leip- 
zig 1909) ;  Grimme,  'Mohammed' ;  'Einleitung 
in  den  Koran*  ■  'System  der  koranischen  Theol- 
ogie'  (189S)  ;  Tisdale,  'Sources  of  the  Qur'an' 
(London  1905).  See  also  Mohauued-  Mo- 
KAUHEDAMisu,  and  consult  the  lives  of  Mo- 
hammed and  other  works  referred  to  under 
these  articles, 

KORAS.    See  Hottentots. 


GORITZA,  a  new  and  probably  temporary 
republic  situated  in  southeastern  Albania.  This 
State  was  created  in  the  late  autumn  of  1916 
by  a  French  cavalry  colonel.  TTie  bulk  of 
Albania  was  at  that  time  held  by  the  Austrians. 
In  the  south  the  Italians  held  Avlona,  on  the 
Adriatic,  but  between  them  and  the  Allied  Sa- 
lonica  forces  was  a  solid  wedge  of  Austrians 
and  King  Constantine's  unfriendly  Greeks.  In 
the  autumn  General  Sarrail  pushed  forward  in  a 
northwesterly  direciton,  and  occupied  Koritsa 
and  the  region  near  Lake  Malik  This  was  the 
first  dme  that  French  troops  from  Salonica  had 
found  themselves  in  Albanian  territory  and 
the  colonel  in  command  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  setting  op  a  civil  administration. 
Northeast  lay  Serbia  and  southeast  lay  Greece, 
but  Koritsa  was  neither.  According  to  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest,  the  only  legal  instrument 
recognized  by  the  Allies,  it  was  part  of  Albania. 
The  colonel  solved  the  difficult  hy^  proclaiming 
Koritsa,  and  the  cata,  or  acuninistrative  dis- 
trict of  which  it  is  the  capital,  to  be  an  auton- 
omous Albanian  republic  under  the  protection 
of  the  Allies.  General  Sarrail  accepted  the  situ- 
ation, and  the  republic  remained.  A  council  of 
12  elders,  mixed  Christian  and  Mohammedan, 
was  set  up  as  the  governing  body;  Essad  Pasha 
uttered  a  blessing  in  Albanian,  a  flag  was  de- 
vised,  a   postal   system  instituted  and  stamps 
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KORDYAN. 

was  s,  prolific  so' 
Julius  Stowacld  s 
of  the  attempted 


KORDOFAN,  kSr-de-fan',  Africa,  a  prov- 
ince of  Egyptian  Sadan,  between  the  White  Nile 
and  Darfur;  area,  about  130,000  square  miles. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  Kum,  hides 
and  senna  leaves,  all  monopolized  by  tbe  govern- 
ment as  most  lucrative ;  ivory,  cattle,  tamarinds, 
ftstrich  e^s  and  feathers,  gold,  salt,  slaves 
etc. ;  the  imports  spices,  sugar,  coffee,  sulphur, 
rice,  soap,  cotton  and  linen  cloth,  etc.  From 
1821  onward  Kordofan  was  subject  to  the  vice- 
roy of  Egypt,  the  country  having  been  subdued 
by  Mehemet  Ali.  In  1883  it  took  part  in  the 
successful  Mahdist  revolt,  but  was  trained  for 
Great  Britain  and  Egypt  in  1398.  Pop.  about 
300,000.  ■ 

The  revolution  of  1830-31 
irce  for  Polish  literarj;  works. 
;ized  upon  the  historic  incident 
Lssassination  of  Tsar  Nicholas, 
irsaw  to  be  crowned  king-  of 
Poland,  to  create  a  Polish  hero  for  the  troubled 
times.  Imitating  Byron's  ironical  attitude,  Sto- 
wacld in  the  introduction  to  his  poem  treats 
(he  contemporary  actors  in  the  revolution  rather 
flippantly.  Then,  representing  his  own  early 
excesses  and  lack  of  faith  and  the  change  of 
mind  which  he  experienced  in  Switzerland,  he 
makes  the  hero,  Kordyan,  took  with  contempt 
upon  his  aristocratic  habits  and  abandon  his 
life  of  a  lovelace,  and  lets  him  return  to  the 
sands  of  Mazovia,  there  by  an  inner  trans- 
formation to  do  good  to  his  native  country. 
Kordyan  attend  a  meeting  of  revolutionists  in 
Saint  John's  Church  in  Warsaw,  where  he  makes 
an  impassioned  appeal,  one  that  has  become  a 
classic  passage  in  Polish  literature,  that  Nicholas 
be  killed.  But  the  onl^  scene  which  by  modem 
Polish  critics  is  considered  as  devoid  of  ro- 
mantic exaggeration  is  where  Kordyan,  under 
the  influence  of  the  mood  induced  by  the  tragic 
situation,  is  trying  to  combat  his  own  hallucina- 
tion and  terror.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  correct 
representation  of  the  poet's  own  stru^e  with 
his  feverish  imagination,  caused  by  his  abhor- 
rence of  war,  just  as  he  became  conscious  of 
the  moral  necessity  of  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
revolutionists.  A  good  discussion  of  the  poem 
may  be  found  in  G.  Sarrazin,  'Les  grands 
pontes  romantiques  de  la  Pologne*  (Paris 
1906,  pp.  221-225). 

Leo  Wiener. 
KOREA,  k&-re'a,  COREA,  or  CHOSEN, 
since  29  Aug.  1910,  an  integral  part  of  the  em- 
pire of  Japan.  The  name  means  Morning  Splen- 
dor. By  the  census  of  1910  it  contains  2274,263 
native  dwellings  and  a  population  of  13,115,449, 
the  females  numbering  6,169,610  and  the  males 
6,945,539,  the  (Hscrepancy  in  sexnumbersarising 
from  the  neglect  of  female  infants,  146,147 
Japanese,  1,818  Chinese  and  889  other  forei^- 
ers.  It  (»niprises  a  strip  of  coast  and  a  pemn- 
sula  projeotmg  southward  from  Manchuria,  di- 
vided from  it  by  the  great  valleys  of  Yalu  or 
Amnok  northwest  antf  the  Tuman  northeast, 
both  rising  in  the  colossal  peak  of  Paik-tu 
(White  Head),  8,300  feel  high.  Tbe  Japan 
Sea  divides  it  from  Japan,  whose  soufliem- 
most  island  (Kiushu)  approaches  its  southern 
tip  within  100  miles,  separated  by  Korea  Strait 
with  latve  islands  midway;  to  the  west,  Korea 
Bay  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  marked  off  by  Shan- 
tung Peninsula,  divide  it  from  China.  A  dense 
archipelago    fringes    it    south    and    west.     Its 


parallels  are  irom  33'  12"  «>  43°  2*  N^  or  about 
the  same  as  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  to  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  and  average  mitch  soudi  of  Italy; 
its  meridians,  124°  13'  lo  130°  54'  E.  It  i» 
about  600  miles  long  by  135  broad;  area,  84,738 
square  miles. 

Korea  is  traversed  north  to  south  by  & 
tnoutttaia  backbone  of  striking  individuality; 
a  perpetual  zigiag,  skirting  the  eastern  shore 
with  slender  coast-lands,  in  a  steep  solid  wall 
unbroken  for  hundreds  of  miles  save  by  Yung- 
hing  or  Broughton's  Bay  at  the  northern  nedt 
In  the  north  it  has  summits  4,000  to  8,000  feet 
high,  and  at  Cape  Felissier,  about  lat.  37°,  cul- 
minates in  Mount  Fopofl  (4,800  feel) ;  thence 
the  main  chain  turns  southwest  and  ends  in  the 
extinct  volcano  of  Mount  Auckland  (6,700 
feet),  on  Quelpaert  Island,  while  to  the  east 
it  throws  out  low  hills  and  plateaus.  The 
islands  of  the  southern  archipelago,  verdant 
rocks  worn  into  the  semblance  of  fantastic 
castellated  ruins,  are  the  ends  of  its  spurs.  On 
the  eastern  side  the  ridge  is  timbered  to  the 
summi4 ;  on  the  west  almost  treeless,  and 
seamed  with  deep  ravines  shallowing  out  into 
broad  fertile  plains,  occupying  most  of  Korea. 
On  the  east  betow  the  boundary  there  is  but 
one  river  of  any  size,  the  Nak-tong  alcKig  the 
soudieastern  uplands,  and  almost  no  islands  j 
the  west  has  10  considerable  streams,  and  the 
coast  is  thickly  notched  with  harbors  and 
fringed  with  fertile  islets. 

"The  chief  rivers  are,  from  the  north:  The 
great  Yalu  or  Amnol^  a  mile  wide  and  ri^ng 
40  feet  in  flood,  navigable  30  miles  for  sea- 
going junks  and  175  for  boats,  to  Wi-w6n,  and 
now  crossed  by  a  superb  steel  highway  bridge 
uniting  Korea  with  the  trunk  Imes  through 
Russia  to  Europe.  Opposite  is  the  Tuman.  The 
Taidong  or  Ta-tong,  navigabfc  for  boats  75 
miles  to  Ping-yang.  The  Han  ('the  river"), 
rises  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  eastern 
ridge  but  30  miles  from  tbe  Japan  Sea,  drain- 
ing nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  tbe  peninsula 
with  two  main  arms,  and  flawing  into  a  bay 
of  the  Yellow  Sea  among  islands.  About  30 
miles  up  lies  Keijo,  or  Seoul,  tbe  capital,  and 
a  tine  of  small  steamers  runs  bctwerai  it  and 
Chemulpo,  on  Imperatrice  Gulf  as  much 
farther  south;  boats  ascend  nearly  100  miles 
more.  The  Nak-tong  '(above^)  empties  into 
Korea  Strait  near  Fusan,  and  is  navigable  140 
miles  for  vessels  drawing  four  and  one-half 
feet.  The  best  harbors  are  Gen-san  and  Port 
Lazareff,  on  Broughton's  Bay;  the  best  on  the 
south  coast  is  Fusan  on  Korea  Strait,  now 
finely  equipped  with  docks  for  large  steamers. 
The  tides  on  the  west  and  south  are  very  high 
and  rapid,  often  leaving  vessels  strancfed  on 
mud  banks. 

The  climate  is  much  like  that  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  America  in  the  same  latitudes;  the 
north  and  centre  have  very  hot  suntmers  and 
severe  winters ;  the  south  is  like  the  Carolinas, 
and  lempered  by  the  ocean  breezes.  Tbe  Han 
is  frozen  in  winter  so  that  at  Seoul,  where  it  is 
400  yards  wide,  it  is  available  for  cart  traffic 
three  months  of  the  year,  from  December  to 
Pd)ruary.  The  rainf^l  averu^es  36  inches,  22 
in  the  crop  sea-Son.  A  fati  of  only  4.1  inches 
in  1901  created  a  famine. 

Flora  and  Fauna,^  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  excellent  hardwood  4imber  on  the  east  slopes 
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and  the  northern  mountams;  in  the  west  it  is 
scarce  and  sparingly  used;  lack  of  coal  has 
caused  much  wasteful  denudation  in  other 
parts.  The  one  surpassing  animal  of  the  na- 
tive fauna  is  the  man-eating  tiger,  who  fills 
the  native  proverbs  and  literature,  depopulates 
whole  villa^s  and  even  besieges  houses  for 
days,  sometitncE  leaping  on  the  (hatched  roof 
and  tearing  his  way  down  through.  Besides 
him  there  are  leopards,  tiger-cats  and  foxes; 
deer,  beaver,  badgers,  otters,  martens,  etc,  and 
a  great  variety  of  birds. 

Producta. —  The  great  native  crop  is  gin- 
seng, which  grows  wild  in  the  distant  noun- 
tains,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  about  Sunto; 
it  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  despite  much 
smuggling  yields  a  large  part  of  the  state 
revenue.  Among  other  products  are  rice, 
wheat,  millet,  sesame,  Indian  corn,  beans,  cot- 
ton, hemp  and  periHa  (for  oil  and  pigment). 
The  domestic  animals  are  few.  The  trattle  are 
excellent,  the  bull  being  the  usual  beast  of 
burden ;  the  ponies  very  small  but  hardy,  fowls 
good,  pigs  inferior.  Iron  ores  of  excellent 
quality  are  mined,  and  there  are  copper  mines 
in  several  places.  In  1910  the  value  of  gold 
exported  was  $3,053,038;  the  silver  output  is 
very  small.  Three-fourths  of  the  trade  is  with 
Japan,  and  over  four-fifths  of  the  remainder 
with  China. 

Oovemmcnt. —  Formerly  a  hereditary  ab- 
solute monarchy:  till  189S  tribi>tary  to  and  re- 
ceiving investiture  from  China,  and  like  it  in 
administrative  fonns,  with  officials  appointed 
by  examina'tioR  in  the  classics.  On  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  fsee  History),  the  en- 
tire system  was  abolishea,  as  well  as  the  privi- 
leges of  the  aristocracy,  and  a  cabinet  of  10 
mmisters  in  charge  of  different  departments 
formed,  who  with  five  councillors  formed  a 

Srand  council  of  state  to  lay  measures  before 
le  emperor.  Till  1896  the  country  was  di- 
vided into  eight  do  or  provinces;  it  was  then 
redivided  into  13,  incJutKng  a  metropolitan 
province  around  the  capital.  There  are  now 
12  urban  prefectures,  317  local  distriws,  4,351 
viUages  and  12  treaty  ports. 

Social  Conditions  and  Education.— The 
usual  dwellings  are  one-5toried.  Fire  is  built 
at  one  end  for  the  oooking  and  the  heat  is 
utilized  by  being  carried  along  through  the 
house  by  means  of  a  system  of  nues,  the  chim- 
ney being  low  down  at  the  other  end.  Smoke 
is  seen  hanging  at  most  Korean  towns  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  and  the  conditions  of 
life  for  the  masses,  as  in  China,  are  hard  and 
squalid ;  but  actual  distress  is  rare  and  beggars 
are  few.  Caste  till  recently  was  iron-bound, 
and  no  offices  of  even  local  importance  could 
be  held  by  other  than  nobles,  who  are  distin- 
guished by  colored  clothing  aiid  horsehair  hats. 
Women  are  secluded;  concubinage  is  allowed. 
but  only  one  legal  wife  at  a  time.  The  im- 
memorial system  of  education  was  almost 
wholly  in  Chinese,  which  contained  the  only 
vmtten  memorials  needing  it,  and  was  of 
Chinese  classics.  The  ("enera!  course  of  cul- 
ture, philosophy  and  the  creed  of  the  Korean 
educated  gentleman  was  nearly  the  same  in 
Korea  as  in  China.  In  the  reconstruction  of  the 
national  education  by  the  Japanese  there  were, 
in  1914,  366  public  or  government  schools  at- 
tended   by  ,  50,000    children,    and    814    private 


(mostly  missionary)  schools  for  Koreans,  at- 
tended by  22,273  pupils,  taught  by  311  Japanese 
and  695  Korean  teachers,  female  scholars  num- 
bering one-hfteenth  of  the  whole.  Under  gov- 
ernment auspices  are  60  industrial,  14  agncul- 
tural  and  2  commercial  ithoois.  There  are 
also  149  schools  with  17,264  pupils,  with  teach-* 
ers  for  Japanese. 

Religion.—  See  History.  There  are  now,  by 
the  Japanese  official  report  of  191 1,  over 
370,000  native  ChrisUans.  The  popular  re- 
ligion is  the  d^raded  Shamanism  (<).v.) ;  the 
higher  classes  are  Confucians;  the  anciently  all- 
powerful  Buddhism,  crushed  by  the  revolution 
of  1392,  is  slight  and  uninfluential,  with  a  few 
ignorant  monks. 

Population.— The  people  arc  a  mixed  race 
of  disftuted  elements,  apparently  Mongoloid  and 
Ain  with  Manchu  and   Malayan  infusions. 

The  chief  ckies  are  Seoul  (Han-yang),  the 
capital,  estimated  at  over  200,000;  Pingyang, 
perhaps  40,000^  and  Kai-seng.  A  trolley  line 
nine  miles  long,  built  1899,  is  operated  in  Seoul 
})y  Americans,  and  a  trunk-line  of  ra^ways 
with  branches  traversing  the  peninsula  from 
Wiju  on  the  Yalu  River  to  Fusan.  The  total 
mileage  of  railroads  open  in  1914  was  934.7, 
and  of  light  railways  and  trams,  109.8  miles. 

History^ The  traditional  founder  of  Ko- 
rean nationality  is  the  Chinese  noble  Ki-ja, 
who  left  China  with  5,000  followers  1122  b.c 
and  established  a  kingdom  with  capital  at 
Pjeng-yang.  The  first  authentic  history  is  the 
annexation  to  China  106  B.C.  A  century  or  so 
later  it  split  into  three  princedoms,  of  which, 
about  960,  Korai  (Kao-h)  came  to  the  front, 
probably  from  borrowing  the  higher  Chinese 
civiliiation.  It  recast  the  administration  upon 
the  Chinese  model,  introduced  Chinese  methods 
and  arts,  and  initiated  several  centuries  of 
brilliant  prc^ess  atid  prosperity,  enriched  by 
art  and  literature.  Buddhism  was  the  para- 
mount religion,  and  developed  a  powerful  and 
rigid  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  As  a  result,  a 
ppotestant  movement  took  place,  and  in  1392  a 
revoJntion  resulted  in  the  fall  of  Buddhism 
and  the  exculpation  of  Confucianism.  The  cap- 
CtaJ  (seoitl)  was  fixed  at  Han-yang.  When  the 
Manchu  power  began  to  rise  in  the  I5*h  cen- 
tury, China,  to  protect  herself  against  its  rav- 
ages, desolated  a  strip  of  fertile  territory  many 
thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  then  or  early 
in  the  17th  century  destroying  four  cities  and 
many  villages  and  removing  300/XX)  inhabit- 
ants; and  down  to  1875  this  zone  of  60  miles 
wide  tiy  300  long  was  kept  as  a  permanent 
buffer  between  Cnina  and  Korea,  During  the 
rise  of  the  Japanese  shogtinate  out  of  the  16th 
century  anarch;^,  Hideyoshi,  as  a  preliminary 
to  invading  China,  sent  an  »mn  into  Korea, 
rapidly  overrunning  it.  But  Korea  is  like 
Spain,  easy  bo  conqnor  and  impossible  to  hold; 
and  the  stolid  resistance  of  tlie  natives,  with 
the  Chinese  armies,  gradually  forced  the  Japa- 
nese out  of  the  peninsula  six  years  later,  re- 
taining Fusan  on  the  southeast  coast  as  a 
trading  station.  Thirty  years  later  the 
Manchus,  previous  to  their  conquest  of  China, 
invaded  it  and  exacted  a  tribute,  which  was 
continued  to  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  China;  in 
1653  it  was  reduced  to  a  third,  and  for  genera- 
tions down  to  1894.  when  it  was  finally  abol- 
ished, had  been  only  nominal,  as  an  acknowl- 
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edgment  of  Chinese  suprem&cj'  and  a  trading 
license.  But  the  Chinese  wisely  attempted  no 
permanent  occupation. 

Korea  had  as  intense  a  determination  to 
seclude  hersHf  from  foreign  influertces  as  an- 
cient Egypt,  and  practically  the  hrst  toiowledge 
obtained  of  it  by  modem  Europe  was  through 
the  shipwreck  of  some  Dutch  on  the  coast  in 
1653,  (hough  the  Jesuit  missionary  Ccspedes 
had  entered  it  in  15<H.  In  1784  new  mission- 
aries came  and  planted  Christianity  in  the 
peninsula,  des^nte  steady  ijerseculion ;  in  1835 
the  French  missionaries  reinforced  them.  But 
in  1864  came  a  fiercer  blast.  The  then  king 
died  childless,  and  his  oldest  widow  set  aside 
the  natural  snccessor,  her  nephew,  and  nom- 
inated Yi-Hevi,  the  present  king  —  the  12-yestf- 
old  son  of  a  royal  prince,  whom  she  made  re- 
gent. The  latter  was  a  savage  reactionist,  and 
let  loose  fire  and  blood  to  extirpate  the  for- 
eigners, rigidly  excluding  all  new  ones.  A 
futile  French  expedition  was  sen*  against  him 
in  1866;  the  same  year  a  stranded  American 
schooner,  the  Gtneral  Sher^tm,  was  burned  and 
her' crew  murdered  in  sight  of  Pingvangf.  Alt 
American  expedition  sent  in  1871  nad  slight 
success.  Meantime  several  nations  were  at- 
temptii^  to  force  Korea  into  treaties  of  com- 
merce and  gain  tradii^  privileges,  but  Japan 
was  the  first,  in  1876,  to  succeed,  having  the 
ports  of  Gensan  and  Fusan  opened  in  1876  and 
Chemulpo  in  1880.  Meantime  the  "rreulral 
strip,*  for  many  years  a  nest  of  brigands  and 
lurates,  was  abolished  by  Li  Hung  Chang  in 
1875.  In  1882  Commodore  Shufeldt  negotiated 
a  treaty  of  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Koirea,  and  thence  on,  other  nations 
were  rapidly  admitted  —  Great  Britain  and 
Germaity  in  1883,  Italy  and  Russia  in  1834, 
France  in  1886,  Austria  in  1892  and  China  in 
1897. 

The  flood  of  new  ideas  and  habits  aggra- 
vated the  conflict  between  the  progressives  and 
the  reactionaries,  in  which  the  former  woa, 
and  Korean  embassies  began  to  visit  other 
countries  —  Japan  in  1880,  the  United  States  in 

1883-  The  nativists   raised  an  insurrection  in 

1884-  The  greatest  breach  with  the  past,  how- 
ever, was  the  result  of  the  Chino -Japanese 
War  of  1894-J>5,  one  of  the  pretexts  of  which 
was  Ibe  action  of  China  in  reasserting  her  an- 
cient suzerainty  over  Korea.  It  was  at  Ping- 
yang  that  the  lirst  heavy  defeat  was  inflicted 
on  the  Chinese,  and  off  the  Valu  River  that 
the  Chinese  fleet  was  destroyed.  On  8  Jan, 
1895  the  \d-ag  of  Korea  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendeiKe,  and  the  Chinese  gate  near  Seoul  was 
publicly  destroyed  with  impressive  cerononies. 


emperor.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Shimonosekl, 
Korea  became  a  "sphere  of  in2uence»  for  the 
Japanese,  whose  strode  against  Rusuan  en- 
croachments culminated  in  the  war  of  1904-05. 
(See  Mawchuria).  By  the  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth (q.v.)  Japan's  preponderatitig  interests 
in  Korea  were  acknowledged,  and  a  Japanese 
protectorate  was  established  in  November  1905. 
On  18  July  1907  the  emperor  abdicated  in 
favor  of  the  crown  prince,  but  Japan's  pro- 
tectorate continued  until,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
made  with  the  Korean  emperor,  the  sovereignty 
and  territory  of  Korea  passed  to  Japaa    Fol- 


lowing this  act.  the  royal  fami^  of  Korea  7e- 
ceivea  "such  titles,  d^nities  ancl  honors  as  are 
appropriate  to  their  respective  ranks  and  suffi- 
cient grants  to  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  titles,  dignities  and  honors."  Relatives, 
meritorious  Koreans  and  men  of  rank,  old  per- 
sons, virtuous  widows,  etc.  to  the  number  of 
87,643,  also  received  monetary  rewards.  Since 
the  Japanese  occupation,  new  public  buildings, 
roads,  a  national  coinage,  survey,  systems  oi 
hanking,  postal  communication,  taxation,  edu- 
cation, encouragemeai  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, flsheries,  etc.,  have  given  Korea  most 
of  the  features  of  a  modem  state.  Consult 
Annual  Report  of  Reforms  and  Progress  in 
Chosen,  for  1913-14. 

As  Korea  passes  out  of  existence  as  an  in- 
dependent state,  and  her  people  increasingly 
conform,  both  tn  outward  circumstances  and 
inward  characteristics,  to  modem  conditions 
and  requirements,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  as 
to  Korea's  place  in  history,  to  note  her  con- 
tributions to  civilization  and  to  survey  the 
pmgress  made  in  the  20th  century.  The 
Koreans  inbuilt  Kija's  (Kitse's)  tomb  at  Pinj;- 
yang,  which  was  injured  during  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War  of  1894,  because  they  consider 
this  historical  charaicter  as  the  founder  of  thdr 
social  order  in  1122  B.C  Their  literature,  con- 
tains many  references  to  him  as  their  national 
hero,  while  popular  and  especially  local  tradi- 
tion, in  the  north  especlallyt  concerning  Mm 
is  abundant  and  voluble.  "To  him  is  credited 
the  name  of  the  country.  Chosen,  or  Morning 
Splendor,  which  is  now  the  modem,  as  it  was 
the  ancient,  name.  Critical  scholars,  however, 
incline  rather  to  the  belief  that  it  was  from 
some  centuries  later  reaitng,  in  Chinese  annals 
of  the  story  of  Kija,  that  ihe  Koreans  became 
acquainted  with  tlie  name  and  work  of  this 
ancient  patriarch.  In  any  event,  only  a  small 
part  of  modem  Korea  lay  within  the  area  of 
the  Kija  domain,  which  came  to  an  end  in  203 
B.C.  In  108  B.C  Korea  formed  a  part  of  the 
Chinese  Eminre  under  the  Han  oynasty,  but 
the  people  revolted  in  30  B.C.  paying  tribute  to 
China,  however,  until  9  a.d.  The  early  history 
of  Korea  resembles  that  of  Britain,  in  whicbi 
after  the  Romans,  men  of  three  ethnic  stocks 
contended  for  centuries  t<^etber,  Welsh,  Scot- 
tish, English.  Three  states  arose  (Chinese. 
Kaokuli,  Sinlo  and  Petsi;  Japanese  Korai, 
Shinra  and  Peehi)  and  for  10  centtiries  border 
wars,  with  alternate  invasions  and  succor  from 
China  and  the  mixed  people  of  the  eastern 
islands,  who,  later  known  as  Japanese,  were 
gradually  attaining  political  unity.  There  were 
long  intervals  of  peace,  also,  during  which 
more  or  less  trade  and  cc»nmuni cation  with 
China  and  Japan  are  noted  in  the  annals  of  the 
three  countries  and  by  comparison  many  of 
the  events  and  dates,  asserted  to  be  historical, 
may  be  verified.  In  the  modern  reconstruction 
of  the  state  under  Japanese  auspices,  very  inter- 
esting antiquities,  in  the  form  of  mortuary  art 
and  literary  relics,  have  been  recovered  and 
scrupulously  cared  for.  Although  Korea's  in- 
terior history  is  interesting,  yet  the  slory  of 
progress  and  civilization  is  best  expressed  in 
that  of  Buddhism  which,  introduced  into  the 
pednsula  in  the  4th  century,  was  destined  to 
enjoy  a  thousand  years  of  successful  propaganda. 
Its  career  of  material  and  spiritual   sjucndax 
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lends  Mrong  rotor  to  ibe  idea  beM  by  scbolars 
that  the  story  of  Korea  and  its  civiliution  dur- 
ing the  last  500  years  forms  a  chapter  of  decay 
rather  than  of  the  pcogress,  the  Koreans  from 
about  1500  a.D.  having  steadily  degenerated. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
train  of  ihe  faith,  imported  from  India  and 
Giina  and  Tibet^  came  elements  that  fertilized 
the  Korean  imagination  and  supplied  the  spirit- 
ual forces  in  which  early  Confucianism  was 
lacking.  Art,  literature,  folklore,  noble  monu- 
ments in  sculpture  and  architecture,  splendid 
temples  and  monasteries  followed  mth  the 
coming  or  as  the  resalt  of  this  vast  synthesis 
of  Asiatic  beliefs,  forces,  intellectual  achieve- 
ments, science  and  craftsmanship^  called  Bud- 
dhism. Not  content  with  the  apintual  conques( 
of  ihe  peninsula,  the  Buddhist  missionary  activ- 
ities overflowed  into  the  islands  of  the  Rising 
Sun.  Japan  received  at  the  hands  of  Buddhist 
teachers  those  ^rinapia,  of  art,  literature  and 
civilization  which  link  her  history  with  the 
great  world  of  the  West,  besides  thousands  of 
Korean  colonists,  many  of  them  skilled  artists 
and  craftsmen.  This  explains  why,  tin  til 
lately,  the  Koreans  were  apt  to  look  on  them- 
selves as  vastly  superior  and  the  Japanese  as 
semi- savages.  The  politick  outcome  of  the 
factors  of  evolution  in  these  early  centuries 
was  the  strong  stat«  of  Silla  (Shinra),  whose 
people,  beside  having  the  ridicst  soil,  were 
nearest  to  China,  had  first  received  Buddhism, 
traded  with  the  Arabs  and  sent  their  students 
to  Nanldn  in  China  for  study.  One  of  their 
literary  statesmen  invented  what  (except  the 
Sanskrit  letters  imported  from  India)  was  a 
new  thing  in  Chinese  Asia^ — a  true  alphabet, 
of  14  consonants  and  11  vowels  (the  en-mun), 
classified  according  to  the  organs  of  speech. 
This  system,  however,  was  not  perfected  and 
tut  into  general  practice  untU  the  15th  century, 
.  nor  ever  made  nation-wide  until  the  Christian 
iTHSsionaries  made  readitig  democratic  and 
popular.  Wiih  ConfiKianisro  the  system  was 
never  given  opjKirtunity  to  develop.  In  the 
ICkh  century  Ultra's  rule  extended  over  the 
entire  peninsula,  but  in  the  north  the  hardy 
men  of  Korat  were  uniting  under  Wang-goii 
(Chinese,  Wu  Wang)  wbo  made  himself 
ntastcr  of  the  rival  states  and  unified  the  penin- 
sula, making  his  capital  at  Song-do  (Sunto). 
All  historians  agree  that  luxury  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  Silla.  Buddhism  was 
now  endowed  as  the  state  religion  and  the 
country  was  divided  for  administrative  pur- 
poses into  ei^t  districts  based  on  the  river 
basins,  provinces  and  caiHtals  having  the  first 
syllable  of  their  names  in  commoa  The  evolu- 
tion of  government  was  away  from  feudal 
forms  to  centralized  monarchy,  after  the  Chi- 
nese model.  The  mariner's  compass  is  recorded 
as  used  on  Chinese  ships  voyaging  to  Korea, 
1122  A.B.  The  Mongol  invasions  of  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries  made  apparently  little  im- 
pression on  the  country.  In  1392,  a  new 
dynasty  coming  into  power  banned  Buddhism. 
The  first  halt  of  the  15th  century  was  a  period 
of  inventions,  the  improvement  of  the  alphabet 
(en-mun),  printing  by  means  of  movable  or 
'living"  metal  types,  notable  literary  produc- 
tions, ithe  casting  of  great  belU  and  improve- 
ments on  agriculture  being  among  these.  In 
politics,  politica)  parties  arose.    Yet  while  both 


China  and  Japan  fdt,  for  evil  and  good,  ifae 
contact  of  Europe,  Korea  became,  in  spirit  and 
fact,  more  and  more  a  hennit  kingdom,  for- 
eign trade  being  tabooed  and  the  educated 
classes  shrivelling  into  self-conceit  and  the 
pride  of  ignorance.  The  invasions  of  the  Jap- 
anese, 1592-^7,  called  forth  the  inventive  powers 
of  the  Koreans.  Admiral  Yang  invented  an 
ironclad,  propelled  by  oars,  which  destroyed 
the  enemy's  fleets.  The  use  of  bomb  shells 
('heaven  shaking  thunder^}  by  the  Koreans 
hampered  the  enemy's  siege  operations,  llie 
Manchus  in  1627,-  the  entrance  of  Roman 
Christianity  in  1777,  through  books,  and  by 
French  priests  (ui  1836),  and  of  Reformed 
Christianity  in  1884,  with  the  treabes  made 
since  1876  and  the  presence  of  targe  armies  on 
her  soil  during  the  Chino-Japanese  War  of 
1894,  foiTO  the  nuclei  around  which  recent 
events  may  be  grouped.  Repeated  endeavors, 
made  by  Japan  during  30  years,  to  have  the 
Korean  dynasty  and  nobility  reform  their  cor- 
rupt administration  and  create  a  modem  stale 
were  made,  during  which  the  Japanese  legation 
wa!>  twice  attacBed  and  burned  and  the.J'ap- 
""•—  -i^"—  from  Seoul.  Plot,  counterplot| 
id  foreign  complications  followed 
I  repetition.  Japan,  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  Korea  as  necessary  to  her 
own  existence,  was  compelled  to  engage  in 
two  foreign  wars  —  with  China  and  with  Rus- 
sia. Finding  Korea  never  free  from  anarchy 
and  incapable  of  governing  herself,  Japan  felt 
compelled  to  assume  that  responsibility  of  a 
protectorate.  It  had  been  made  evident  by  the 
logic  of  events,  that  the  interests  of  Japan  and 
Korea  were  identical  —  a  view  that  was  recog- 
nized almost  immediately  and  unaninxtusly  in 
the  West,  all  pavemmcnts  promptly  withdraw- 
ing their  legations  from  Seoul.  Japan,  sending 
her  ablest  statesman.  Prince  Ito,  as  resident- 
general,  assumed  the  control  of  Korea's  for- 
eign affairs  and  during  three  yean  attempted 
internal  reforms  according  to  an  agreement 
signed  24  July  1907.  The  Korean  soldiery  re- 
sisted the  attempts  to  disarm  them  and  in  the 
two  years  of  intermittent  fightinp;  21,000  natives 
and  1,300  Japanese  lost  their  Itves.  At  Har- 
bin, 26  Oct.  1909,  Prince  Ito,  and  shortly  after- 
ward, in  California,  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevens,  an 
American  adviser,  were  shot  to  death  by 
Korean  assassins.  To  this  date,  1910,  Japan's 
outlay  of  money  for  railways,  military  and 
reforms  in  Korea  had  amounted  to  $72,000,000. 
Driven  by  necessity  to  the  final  step  of  annexa- 
tion, vAiich  was  taken  22  Aug.  1910,  the 
Mikado  declared  that  'all  Koreans  under  his 
sway  shall  enjoy  growing  prosperi^  and  wel- 
fare and  be  assured  of  repose  and  security,* 
while  he  called  upon  "aill  his  officials  and  au- 
thorities to  fulfil  their  duties  in  appreciation  of 
his  will."  How  thoroughly  Japan  has  carried 
out  her  purpose  of  reconstruction,  in  every 
department  of  human  activity  and  the  opening 
to  the  Koreans  of  all  avenues  to  prosperity  — 
the  purpose  being  to  give,  in  time,  to  Koreans 
the  same  privileges  as  Japanese  subjects  en- 
joy—  may  be  seen  in  the  annual  reports,  issued 
by  the  resident- general  from  1908  to  1914  and 
copiously  illustrated.  In  Count  S.  Terauchi, 
born  in  Choshi  in  1852,  the  year  of  Com- 
modore Perry's  arrival,  a  worthy  successor  of 
versatile  ability  and  indomitable  energy  was 
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found  to  Prince  I*o.  The  first  work  was  in 
sanitation  and  cleanliness.  Smallpox,  always 
efNdetnic  (exa.ctly  as  in  old  Japan),  and 
formerly  an  almost  annual  visitant,  causing  at 
ttm«s  nearly  a  thousand  deaths  in  a  day  iu 
Seoul  alone,  >s  now  only  sporadic  In  one  year 
5.400,000  Koreans  were  ccunpelled  to  recedve 
vaccination.  Cholera,  tyiriioid  fe:ver,  dysentery, 
diphtheria  were  also  chronic  visitants  —  ofieii 
brouglit  from  China — and  have  almost  ceased 
to  be  epidemics.  Housecleanins  twice  a  year  is 
now  compulsory.  In  1913,  with  cholera  abnout 
unknown,  (he  cases  and  deaths  fi^om  all  epi- 
demic diseases  were  4,06^  and  SOS,  respectively- 
In  1913,  384,006  patients  were  treated  in  the 
gavemnent  chanty  faosmtals  and  2,406,126 
visits  made  to  patients.  Silk  raising  is  now  a 
native  industry,  over  13,000,000  mulberry 
seedlings  furnished  the  food  material  for  the 
worms.  The  annual  rice,  wheat  and  barley 
crops  have  been  doubled.  In  1915,  a  great 
national  exhibition  was  held  in  Seoul  which 
showed  that  in  every  one  of  the  13  divisions 
of  Korea  modern  methods  in  sanitation,  agri- 
eult&re,  education  and. industry  were  in  opera- 
tion or  had  made  beginnings.  The  revenue  for 
1914-15  was  59,412,9(56  yen.  The  total  trade 
for  1914  was  97,620.248  yen.  In  March  1913, 
49,328  native  pupDs  attended  the  government 
schools  and  2,190  the  private  schools,  besides 
28,173  Japanese  were  under  instruction;  the 
official  expenditures  bcin^  1,141,952  yen.  The 
work  of  railways,  road^making,  harbor  im- 
proveme»ts  and  survey,  sanitation,  silk  culture, 
agricultural  developtnenC,  banking  (one  family 
in  600  having  a  savings  account)  and  finance, 
and  the  general  prosperity  and-  uplift  of  the 
people,  as  shown  in  annual  publications  both 
ofRcial  and  private,  are  remarkable.  Japan,  as  a 
devotee  of  science  and  a  pastmaster  in  the  art 
of  rejirvenating  nations,  profits  bv  her  own  ex- 
perience in  renewing  her  own  body  politic,  after 
the  long  marasmus  and  aniemia  of  centuries 
brought  on  in  all  ihree  countries  under  Chinese 
culture  by  hermitage  and  bad  government. 
Hence  the  vigor  and  thoroughness  with  Korea 
—  apart  from  any  question  of.  political  moral- 
ity—  tor  Japan  is  scarcely  less  severe  with 
Korea  than  she  has  been  with  herself.  Great 
as  is  the  work  done  for  the  Koreans,  their  con- 
tact with  the  world,  by  changing  the  status 
from  one  of  hermitage  and  degeneration  to  one 
of  brotherhood  and  progress,  bids  fair  to  pro- 
duce even  greater  ultimate  results  for  the  good 
of   themselves  and  ihe  race. 

Language.^  Korea  since  early  times  has 
employed  two  languages ;  Chinese  for  writings 
ana  native  Korean  for  speech,  Chinese  if 
spoken  beijw  an  acquirement  like  French  in 
America.  The  literature  in  Chinese  is  some- 
times translated  into  Korean,  however;  and 
the  work  of  the  missionaries  in  making  general 
use  of  the  en-mun  or  native  script  has  reacted 
to  the  great  appreciation  by  the  Koreans  of 
their  own  language.  The  reforms  are  pro- 
claimed in  the  vernacular. 

Korean  is  of  a  not  extreme  agglutinative 
type,  belongi^  to  the  polysyllabic  branch  of 
the  Mongol-Tartar  languages  like  Japanese, 
and  unlike  the  monosyllabic  Chinese ;  it  is 
structurally  unrelated  lo  the  latter,  though  it 
has  very  many  Chinese  loan-words,  pronounced 
after  its  own  phonology.  Its  resemblances  to 
Japanese  are   far   closer:   mutual   translations 


are  ipiite  feasible.  The  particles  and  gram- 
matical terminations  in  both  represent  punctua- 
tion, emphasis  and  inflection  of  nouns  and 
verbs.  The  honorific  vocabulary  —  almost  a 
complete  ceremonial  language  even  in  construc- 
tion, to  express  relations  between  superiors  and 
inferiors  and  equals  —is  common  to  both.  The 
differences  are  mainly  euphonic:  Korean  vowels 
are  heavilv  assimilated  to  those  which  follow, 
the  syllables  need  not  end  with  a  vowel,  and 
the  spelling  is  as  irregular  as  English,  none  of 
which  is  true  of  Japanese. 

The  grammar  ot  Korean  is  extremely  flexi- 
ble and  pregnant;  like  Chinese,  the  roots  are 
invariable.  There  are  no  inflectional  forms  for 
number,  person  or  case,  or  conjunction  of 
verts,  and  no  form  for  gender;  all  are  indi- 
cated by  particles  without  meaning,  or  whose 
meaning  has  been  lost,  affixed  to  the  stem,  and 
varying  with  its  terminal  letter,  as  conEonant, 
vowel  or  liquid.  There  are  ito  pronoims  of  die 
first  and  second  person ;  the  third,  with  rela- 
tional particles,  serving  for  both.  Development 
has  expended  itself  on  the  verbs,  whicii  are 
marvels  of  varied,  flexible  and  ingenious  ex- 
pressiveness. Many  words  not  primarily  vertn 
can  be  turned  into  them  (as  in  English),  and 
these  with  the  true  verbs  constitnte  20  per  cent 
of  the  entire  vocabulary.  The  grammatical  forms 
of  the  verb  are  said  to  average  300.  Adjectives 
and  adverbs  are  not  distinguished  from  ihe 
verbs,  snd  the  prepositions  are  verb  forms.  All 
conditions  expressed  by  inflections  in  Weetern 
languages  —  present,  continuing,  pa«t,  unfin- 
ished or  completed,  optative,  subjunctive,  po- 
tential, interrogative,  participial,  etc. —  exist  in 
Korean,  and  a  vast  number  of  others  expressed 
hy  us  in  long  sentences.  Some  vei1)s  luve  no 
passive,  but  all  have  a  negative  voice.  There 
IS  no  number;  the  three  persons  in  every  vari- 
ant are  expressed  Iq-  courtesy  forms  —  one  to 
or  of  superiors,  one  for  equals,  one  for  in- 
feriors or  of  things.  The  syntax  is  positional, 
as  with  Chinese,  The  object  precedes  the  verb 
or  other  governing  word,  the  prepositions  are 
(jostposi-tions,  the  adjective  precedes  the  noun 
It  qualifies  and  the  adverb  its  verb  or  adjective 
(as  in  English) ,  A  dependent  clause  precedes 
its  principal. 

Korean  has  an  alphabet  of  25  letters,  14 
consonants  and  11  vowels,  a  very  simple  and 
scientific  one,  analyzed  by  organs  of  speech. 
The  vowels  are  a,  ya,  u.  yu,  o,  yo,  u,  yu,  i,  eu, 
a;  with  the  diphthongs  i,  i,  e'.    The  consonants 


(?)  h,  ng  final.  There  are  no  letters  f,  v,  w, 
b,  d,  g,  j  or  z,  though  (except  the  first,  which 
is  rejMaced  by  p)  they  exist  in  speech.  There 
is  but  one  character  for  I  and  r,  and  neither  of 
them  can  begin  a  word,  their  place  being  taken 
by  n.  The  characters  —  women  and  children's 
only,  the  true  "learned"  charaCTers  being  Chi- 
nese —  are  of  an  extreme  simplicitif,  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  complex  Chinese;  and 
there  is  a  cursive  form.  This  alphabet  is  called 
en-mun,  "the  vulgar^ ;  and  there  is  a  system 
called  nido,  in  which  the  letters  are  grouped  in 
the  199  possible  combinations  and  learned  hy 
rote.  The  writing  is  in  syllables,  in  columns 
from  right  to  left,  as  with  Chinese.  There  is 
already  a  very  respectable  volume  of  Christian 
literature  expresswl  in  en-mun  and  the  newfr- 
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papers    of   the    ca]»tal    and    large    cities    arc 
printed  in  this  character. 
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KORN,  kom,  Artirar,  German  physidsl: 
b.  Breslau,  20  May  1870.  He  studied  at  the 
Breslau  and  Berlin  gymnaEiiims  and,  consecu- 
tively, at  the  universities  of  Freiburg,  Leipzig 
(1886).  Paris  (1890)  and  Berlin  (1891).  He 
was  given  degrees  and  (1890)  became  private 
teacher  {docent)  of  physics  in  Munich  (1895). 
then  assistant  professor  (1903)  and  professor, 
and  has  resided,  sinv  1908.  at  Charlottenburg. 
His  work  consisted  of  experiment  and  writing 
on  long-distance  photography,  ihe  phototelau- 
tograph,  physical  phenomena,  mechanics;  but 
he  has  devoted  his  best  labors  to  the  potential 
theory  and  the  mathematics  of  physics.  Among 
his  numerous  publi^ed  worl^  are  'Eine 
Theorie  der  Gravitation  und  der  elektrischen 
Ersoheinungen  auf  Grundlage  der  Hydrody- 
namik'  (2d  ed.,  1896) ;  'Ueber  Molccular- 
Funklion'  (1897);  'Lehrbuch  der  Potemial- 
theorie'  (Berlin  1899-WOl);  'Freie  und'en- 
wungeae  Schwingungen*  (1910) ;  'Handbuch 
der  Phototelegraphie  und  Tdautographie' 
(1911).  He  has  also  contributed  numerous 
articles  to  such  journals  as  Berickte  der  Bay- 
risehen  Akademte  der  Wiisenschafl ;  Coitiples 
rendus  de  VAcadlmie  des  Seiencei;  Naturwis- 
senschafllichfs  Wockenschrift,  etc, 

KORNEHANN,  k6r'n«-man.  Bnut  W.  G^ 
German  historian:  b,  Rosenthal.  11  Oct.  1868. 
He  studied  at  Giessen  (187&-89)  and  Berlin 
(1889-92),  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philoso^yhy  (1891);  he  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  teaching  under  the  faculty  <1892>. 
He  became  private  teacher  (decent)  of  andent 
history  at  Giessen  (1892)  and  took  the  degree 
of  professor  at  Tiibingen  (1902).  With  Dr. 
Lehmann-Haupt,  of  Liverpool,  he  established 
'the  periodical  Klio,  dedicated  to  andent  history. 
and  later  took  up  his  residence  in  Tubingen. 
He  wrote  'De  civibus  Romanis  in  provinciis 
imperii  consislentibus'  (1391);  'Die  hislorische 
Snirifistellerei '  dcs  Consuls  Asinius  Pollio' 
(1896);  'Zur  Geschiehte  der  Gracdienidf 
(1903) ;  'Die  neue  Livius-epitome  aus  Oiy- 
rhynchus'  (19(M) ;  'Kaiser  Hadrian  und  der 
lelEte  grosse  Hisloriker  von  Rom'  (1905); 
'Priesterkodex  in  der  Rcgia  und  die  Entstehung 
der  altromische  Pseudogeschichte'  (1912).  Be- 
sides numerous  articles  written  tor  Klio  he  con- 
tributed on  classical  subjects  to  the  Realency- 
kloprdia  of  Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll. 

KdRNER,  ker'ner.  Christian  Gottfried, 
German  jurist  and  intimate  of  Sdiiller;  b. 
Leipzig,  2  July  1756;  d.  Berlin,  13  Ma^  1831. 
He  studied  law  at  (Kittingen  and  Leipzig  and 
took  his  degrees  in  the  latter.  He  then  traveled 
abroad  (1779).  was  appointed  councillor  of  the 
Consistorial  Ourt  at  Leipzig  (1781),  chief 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  (1790).  pri\'y 
referendarius  in  the  Privy  Coundl  (1798),  and 
was  then  returned  to  fhe  Court  of  Appeals 
(1811).  His  strong  tendency  toward  science 
and  art  made  his  home  the  rendezvous  of  prom- 
inent men  in  this  sphere.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  trusted  and  influential  friends  of  Schiller, 
who  resided  (1785-87)  on  his  Loschwiti  vine- 
yard or  his  home  at  Dresden.  While  Leipzig 
was  under  the  occupation  of  the  Russian  araqr 
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he  was  created  govemtnent  coundttor,  and  was 
appointed  (1815)  Privy  Councillor  of  the  Prus- 
sian Ministry  of  the  Interior,  becoming  Privy 
Councillor  in  Cliief.  He  instigated  the  fust  edi- 
tion of  Schiller's  works  with  a  biographical 
sketch  (Stuttgart  1812-15).  Among  his  well- 
known  works  are  '^sthetische  Ansichten' 
^Leipzig  1806) ;  'Versuche  iiber  Gegenstinde 
der  innern  Stadtsverwaltung'  (Dresden  1812); 
'Deulschlands  Hoffnungen'  (Leipzig  1813). 
Of  much  importance  are  his  'SchiUers  Brief- 
wechsel  mit  Korner'  (Berlin  1847),  enlarged 
edition  by  Grtiedeke  (Leipzig  1874)  ;  'Bricfe 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldts  an  Korner,'  issued 
by  F.  Jonas  (Beriin  1879).  His  collected  works, 
"Gesaimnelte  Schriften,'  together  with  a  biog- 
raphy, were  published  by  A.  Stern  (Leipzig 
1881).  Consult  Jonas,  'Chrislian  Gottfried  Kor- 
ner,  biographischer  Nachricliten  uber  ihn  und 
sein  Haus>  {.Berlin  1882);  Weber.  W..  'Briete 
der  Familie  Komer'  (in  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
Vols.  XV~XVI). 

KdRNBR,  Kul  Theodoi,  German  poet:  b. 
Dresden,  23  SepL  1791 ;  d.  26  Aug.  1813.  After 
studies  at  Freiberg,  Leipxiit  and  Berlin,  young 
Komer,  througli  Kotzebue's  influence,  wai  >p- 
pointed  dramatist  to  a  Vienna  theatre,  and 
wrote  lij^t  comedies  such  as  'The  Green  Mask' 
and  'The  Night  Watches,'  and  some  tragedies, 
of  which  'Zrmy'  was  the  roost  successful.  In 
the  uprising  of  the  (merman  nation  against 
Napoleon,  Korner  not  only  displayed  heroic 
personal  coura^  in  many  encounters,  but  wrote 
numerous  patriotic  songs  These  were  pub- 
lished in  1814  under  the  title  of  'Lyre  and 
Sword.'  The  most  famous  of  these  pieces  is 
the  'Sword  Song,'  composed  only  a  few  hours 
before  the  author  fell  in  a  skirmish  between 
Schwerin  and  Gadebuscfa. 

KORNILOP7,  k6r'ne'16v,  Laaras  Oregor- 
ovitch,  Russian  general :  b.  Siberia,  30  June 
1870.  The  son  of  humble  Cossack  parents,  he 
had  to  work  bard  from  childhood,  but  managed 
to  educate  himself  sufliciently  to  enter  the  Cadet 
Corps  at  the  ^;e  of  13.  At  19  he  had  learned 
several  languages,  entered  ibe  Artillery  College 
in  Saint  Petersbtirg  and  at  22  obtained  bis 
commission.  An  excellent  mathematician  and 
teamed  scholar,  he  mi^t  have  had  an  easy 
career  in  the  metropolis,  but  he  chose  to  be 
stationed  in  Turkestan.  He  entered  the  Suff 
College  in  1895  and  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors.  Between  1896  and  1902  he  carried  out 
a  series  of  daring  missions  in  Persia  and 
Afghanistan,  disguised  as  a  native.  These  ex- 
plorations enabled  him  to  make  important  con- 
tributions to  science.  In  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  he  commanded  a  brigade  and  displayed 
military  talents  of  a  hi^h  order.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  General  Stafi  after  that  war, 
spending  most  of  his  lime  traveling  in  Asia 
and  Europe.  From  1907  to  1911  he  was  mili- 
tary attadii  at  Peking,  after  whidi  he  com- 
manded the  Trans-Amur  frontier  force,  which 
accompanied  him  in  the  European  War  in  1914. 
He  led  the  49th  division  in  the  conqnesl  of 
Galicia  early  in  the  war.  He  was  trapped  in 
the  Dukla  Pass  in  the  Carpathians  during  the 
Austro-Gcnnan  olTensive  in  May  1915.  Sur- 
rounded by  svqKrior  forces,  he  hacked  his  way 
throu;^  tlie  enemy  lines  and  saved  a  large  por- 
tioD  of  his  forces.  Wounded,  he  fougjit  with 
a  small  rearguard  till  all  had  fallen.    He  was 


captured  by  the  Anstrlans,  btit  escaped  from 
pnson  and  relumed  to  Russia  in  1916.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  Russian  revolution  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  tfoops  in  Petro- 
grad,  but,  usable  to  endure  the  systematic  mis- 
rule of  the  provisional  committees,  he  asked 
to  return  to  the  front.  His  capture  of  Halici 
10  July  1917  marited  him  as  a  great  commander, 
and  on  the  resignation  of  General  Brussilov  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies  in  August  1917.  He  immediately 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  provisional 

gvernment  concerning  the  necessary  steps  to 
taken  in  order  to  re-estaUish  tM  6gnting 
strength  of  the  army.  The  greater  part  of  the 
measures  proposed  by  Komilof!  were  accepted 
by  the  government,  which  took  a  final  decision 
on  the  questions  involved  on  26  August.  The 
decision,  however,  was  not  carried  out  owing 
to  the  nnexpected  demand  of  Komiloff  that  the 
powers  of  dictatorship  should  be  conferred  upon 
him.  On  9  Sept.  1917  he  led  a  counter-revolu- 
tion against  Kerensky  and  marched  on  Petro- 
grad  with  his  troops.  Kerensky  deposed  htm 
from  his  command,  and  Komiloff  issued  a  bold 
proclamation  to  the  people  and  ^le  government 
pleading  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
However,  he  surrendered  on  13  September  and 
was  arrested  with  23  generals  and  other  officers, 
The  affair  was  smoothed  over  eventually  as  a 
■mistmderstandirg*  between  the  Premier  and 
the  general.    See  Russian  Retolutiom;  War, 

EuRaPEAN, 

KOROLBNKO,  kor'a-lenlcd,  Vbdimic 
Galaktionovitch,  Russian  novelist:  b.  Zliit6mir 
in  Volhynia,  27  July  1853.  His  father,  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  Cossack  family,  was  a  judge, 
of  stern  and  honorable  character,  who  believea.' 
in  a  Spartan  education  for  his  children.  His 
mother  w'as  of  aristocratic  Polish  origin,  and 
when  she  was  left  a  widoiv  in  Straitened  cir- 
cumstances, she  opened  a  boy^'  boarding-school, 
Korolenko,  a  boy  of  IS,  assisted  her  and  also 
gave  lessons  outside.  In  U70  he  entered  the 
Technical  School  at  Saint  Petersburg,  earning 


suffered  from  hunger.  In  1872  he  entered  the 
Agricultural  Institute  at  Moscow,  but  having 
become  affected  with  revolutionary  opinions  he 
was  expelled  and  sent  to  Kronstadt.  He  man- 
aged to  return  to  Saint  Petersburg  where  he 
finally  secured  a  'position  as  reader  in  a  pub- 
lishing house.  He  embodied  his  experience  in 
a  small  volume  entitlei  'Episodes  in  the  Life 
of  a  Seeker'  or  'Prokhan  and  the  Students.' 
This  was  begun  in  Russian  Thought  (^Riuskaya 
MuisI)  but  was  stoKjed  by  the  censor.  He  was 
already  a  marked  man  and  was  arrested  in 
1879  and  sent  to  Viatka,  Kama  and  Tomsk.  ' 
He  wrote  a  tetter  pmtcsting  against  such  per- 
secution and  as  a  reward  was  transferred  to 
Yakutsk  in  eastern  Siberia,  where,  amid  tlie 
immense  forests  known  as  *taiga,*  in  a  filthy, 
smoky  village,  he  spent  three  miserable  years, 
■My  tiny  hut,"  he  says,  "was  tike  an  island 
lost  in  a  boundless  ocean."  He  experienced  the 
terrible  sadness  of  exile  and  absolute  loneli- 
ness, amid  a  degraded  and  hopeless  people.  He 
wrote  his  first  notable  story,  'Makar's  Dream' 
('Son  Makira'),  which  was  pobli^ed  several 
years  later,  as  wdl  as  a  number  of  tales  giving  ' 
remarkably  realistic   pictures   of   life  in   that 
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exiles  and  vagabonds  as  he  saw  ihem  ___  ..._ 

froien  Siberian  forests  and  in  far-distant  Sag- 
haJien,  His  'Sketches  of  a  Siberian  Traveler> 
was  published  ia  1806.  In  these  stories  and  in 
<The  Tramp'  ('Brodyfig')  be  gives  matiy  rtmi- 
niscences  of  his  own  experiences,  as  a  boy  and 
as  a  yoiitig  man.  'The  Murmurine  Forest,' 
pul^shed  in  the  same  year  as  'Bro^a^'  coDr 
siderahly  added  to  his  reputaiion,  whidi  was 
wholly    confirmed    by    'The    Blind    Mueician' 

('SIep6i  Musikant'),  which  is  an  idyllic  tale 
of  thai  UVraine  where  his  childhood  was  spent 

(Tr^islat£d  by  Aline  Delano,  with  introduction 
by  C^rge  Kenoan,  Boston  1.890).  In  18S8  he 
bu^n  [he  publication  oi  »  lone  novel  in  Russian 
Thought  (Russkaya  MuUl),  but  as  soon  as  its 
plot  began  lo  develop,  the  censor  interposed 
a,  veto  and  the  pi^blisheis  were  compelled  to 
announce  that  "on  account  of  circumstances 
beyond  their  control  the  rest  of  die  work  could 
not  be  printed.  In  supposed  answer  to  Tol- 
stoi's doctrine  of  non-resislaac^  he  wrote  'The 
li^gend  of  Florus'  which  is  r^arded  as  one  o[ 
his  most  beautiful  tales.  The  subject  was 
taken  fron  Jos^hus.  Other  stories. and  arti- 
cles were  elicited  by  famine  conditions  in  Rus- 
sia and  by  the  evil  customs  of  duelling.  In 
the  90's'he  was  permitted  to  return  from  Siberia 
and  engaged  in  journalism  and  other  literary 
activities.  In  1903  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
birth  was  celebrated  all  over  Russia  and  in 
1908  the  occasion  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  his 
cernmencement  as  an  author  vcas  made  a  jnbi- . 
1«.  He  is  one  of  tie  freshest  and  most  vivid' 
of  Russian  writers  and.  as  shown  in  his  *Yom 
Kippur'  has  a  sense  of  humor  unusual  in  Rus- 
siao  novelists. 

r''  Nathatt  Haskxh,  Dole. 

KORIX  Chriatoph  S-  Custav.  German 
ardueologisl:  b.  Berlin,  8  Feb.  1852.  |]e 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Gottingen,  Munich 
and  BerUn  (1870-75),  then  traveled  ia  Italy 
and  Greece.  He  was  private  teacher  (docent) 
at  GoHingen  (1880)  ■and  received  the  degree  of 
assistant  professor  at  Rostock  (188U  and  pro- 
fessor (188^).  He  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Imperial  German  Archxolosical  Institute  at 
Rome  (1905).  and  succeeded  Dilthey  at  Gottin- 
gen University  (1907).  He  has  written  'Die 
antique  Skulptur  aus  B(EOticn>  (1878) ;  'Etrus- 
WsChe  Spiesel'  (1884-97),  in  collaboration  with 
the  late  A.  Klugmann;  'I  rilievi  delle  Ume 
etruske'  (1890-96),  a  Continuation  of  the  work 
of  H.  Brunn.  He  compiled  a  report  of  the 
results  of  excavations  he  and  his  brother  made 
at  Gordium  in  1900   (Berlin   I9W). 

KdRTING,  ker'ling,  GuBta^  Germanphi- 
lologist :  b.  Dresden,  25  June  184S ;  d.  1913.  He 
studied  ia  Leipcig  (186S-47).  was  appointed 
head  teacher  at  Dresden    (1868)    and  Wame 

Kofessor  of  Romance  and  English  philology  at 
WiBter  (1876)  and  at  Kiel  (ia«).  He  wrote 
'Ucber  die  QucUen  defl  Roman  de  Rou>  (1867)  ; 
'Diklys  und  Dares>  (Halle  1874);  'PelrarcaS 
Leben  und  Werke'  (Leiiaig  1878);  'Boccac- 
cio* Leben  und  Werke'  (Leipzig  ISiBO) ;  'Eniy- 
klopadie  und  Methodologie  der  Romaniachen 
pttologie'  (Leipzig  18a4-88) ;  'Neuphilol- 
ogische  Essays'  (Leipag  1887)  ;  'Grundnss  der 
Gesctiichte.  der  engliscfaen  Literatur'  (Mungter 
1887!  5lh  «d,  mO);  'Enzyklopadie  der  fran- 


losiscbe  Pbilokieie'  (Leipcic  1694) ;  ^Gc- 
scoichte  des  ericouschen  und  rdnuschen  Thea- 
ters' (Paderbom-  1%I7> ;  'Lateini(ch-roman- 
isches  Wiirterbuch'  (Paderbom  1890-91;  3d 
ed.,  1907). 

KORTINO  BNGINB.  See  Inivknal 
ComiusTioN  EiidNE. 

KORTUlif,  kor'tiim,  Karl  Arnold,  Ger- 
man physician  and  author :  b.  Mulheim,  5 
July  1745;  d  Bochum,  15  Aug.  1824.  He  prac- 
tised as  physician  at  Duisbcrg,  but  moved  to 
Bochum  (1771).  He  wrote  "Vertheidigung 
der  Alcfaemie'  (Duisberg  1789),  but  is  better 
known  througfi  nis  comical  epic  poem  in  dog- 
gerel rhyme,  'Leben,  Meinungen  und  Taten  von 
Hieronymus  lobs  dem  Kandidaien'  (Miinster 
1784),  published  anonymously,  but  later  ap- 
peanng  under  the  title,  'Die  Jobsiade'  (Dort- 
mund 1799)  and  going  throurfi  many  editions. 
Besides  a  number  of  medical  works,  he  wrote 
on  subjects  of  general  utility  such  as  bee  cul- 
ture and  antiquarian  matters.  Consult  Deicke's 
two  works,  'Der  Jobriadendiditer  Karl  Arnold 
Kortnm'  (Mulheim  1B93),  and  'Des  Jobsi- 
adendichter^  Karl  Arnold  Kortum:  Lebensge- 
schichie  von  ihm  selbst  erzihit'  (Dortmund 
1910). 

KOSCHAT,  ko'shSt,  Tbomasj  Austrian 
composer  and  singer:  b.  Viktring,  near  Klagcn- 
furt,  8  Aug.  1845,  He  studied  philosophy  at 
the  Vienna  University,  but  took  part  as  bass 
singer  in  small  entertainments,  joining  the 
chorus  of  the  Vienna  Court  Opera  (1867). 
He  became  a  member  of  the  cathedral  choir 
(1874)  and  rose  to  the  position  of  court  band- 
master (1878).  He  is  known  through  his  many 
choruses,  quartets  and  songs  and  the  waiti- 
idylls,  'Ein  Sbnntag  auf  der  Aim,'  'Bauern- 
hochzeit  in  Karttten,'  etc.  The  success  of  them 
led  him  to  write  'Hadrich,'  poems  in  the 
Carinthian  dialect  (1S77).  He  wrote  also 
'Errinneruogabiider'  (Klagenfurt  1889); 
'Dorfbilder  aus  Kamten'  (Leipzig  IS78). 
Consult  Schmidt,  O.,  'Thomas  Kosdiat'  (Leip- 
zig i887);  Marold.  'Das  Kamtner  Volkslied 
uud  Thomas  Koschat'  (Leipzig  1895);  Kro- 
bath,  'Thomas  Koscfaat,  der  Sanger  Kamtens' 
(Uipzig  1912). 

KOSCIUSKO,  kfisl-iia'ko.  Mo.,  cantal 
town  of  Attala  County,  on  the  Yoclcuiockany 
Creek,  and  on  the  Mississippi  division  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  about  60  miles  from 
Jackson.  It  has  a  Baptist  college,  negro  school, 
seven  chtirches,  two  banks  and  two  newspaper 
offices.  Its  industrial  resources  are  derived 
from  cotton  and  oil  mills  and  wood-working 
factories,  etc.    Pop.  2.385. 

KOSCIUSKO,  Mouflt,  in  Australia,  the 
highest  mountain  peak  in  the  continent,  in  the 
Muniong  Alps,  in  New  South  Wales,  near  the 
frontier  of  Victoria.     It  is  7,308  feet  hi^i. 

KOSCIUSZKO,  k&s-i-iHs'ko  (Polish  k5s- 
cboosh'k6).  Thaddeaa  (Polish  Tadeitsz),  Pol- 
ish patriot:  b>  Mereczowszczyzna,  Lithuania,  12 
Feb.  1746;  d.  Solothum;  Switzerland,  15  Oct, 
1817.  He  was  educated  in  the  military  school 
at  Warsaw,  and  completed  his  studies  in  France. 
On  his  return  to  Poland  he  became  suitor  to 
the  daughter  of  Sosnovskt,  marshal  of  Lithu- 
ania, but  his  love  meeting  no  return  he  betook 
himself  to  America  (1777).  Having  attracted 
the  notice  of  Washingwn,  he  was  appointed 
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engineer,  wHli  the  r«nk  of  colonel,  and  after- 
ward general  of  briode.  He  perfomicd  excel- 
lent  service  and  at  uw  end  of  the  war  received 
file  thanks  of  Congress,  with  the  brevet  of 
major-general.  He  returned  to  Poland  in  176& 
ana  on  the  occasion  of  the  reorganiiation  ot 
the  Polish  armv  in  1789  was  appointed  tnajor- 
^eral,  and  having  declareil  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  3  May  1791,  be  fought  in  the  war  which 
soon  afier  broke  out,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general. When  Stanislaus  Augustus  in  1793 
^reed  to  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  Kos- 
auszko  withdrew  from  the  army  and  retired 
to  Leipzig.  At  tlus  time  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly in  France  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
French  citizen.  When  a  new  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Poland  in  1794  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  the  country  from  the  Russians, 
Kosciuszko  was  recalled  and  made  comroander- 
in-chief  of  the  insurgent  army.  He  defeated 
the  Russians  at  Radavice,  but  at  the  battle  of 
Hadejovice  his  armv  was  defeated  and  he  him- 
self wounded  and  lalcen  prisoner.  He  remained 
in  captivity  for  two  years,  and  then  proceeded 
to  England,  and  thence  to  America.  In  1798 
be  returned  to  Europe  on  a  mission  from  Con- 
gress to  France,  and  contributed  to  bring  about 


dressed  a  petition  to  Alexander  I,  emperor  of 
Russia,  requesting  him  to  grant  an  amnesty  to 
all  expatnated  Poles,  to  accept  the  title  of 
king  of  Poland  and  to  give  that  country  a 
free  constitution  similar  to  that  of  England; 
but  the  petition  remained  without  effect.    In 


was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Ir. 
1818  his  body  was  removed  at  the  expense  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  to  Cracow, 
where  it  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  and  a 
monument  creeled  to  him.  Consult  'Lives'  by 
Falkenstein  (1834),  German;  Chodiko  (1837), 
French;  Pasikovsld  (1837),  Komon  (1911), 
Polish;  Evans  (1883),  English. 

KOSBGARTEN,  ko'xe-gar'ten,  Jobuin 
Gottfried  Ludwig,  Genoan  Orientalist  and 
historian:  b.  Altenkircheo,  island  of  Riigen,  10 
Sepi.  1792;  A.  Gieifswald.  18  Aug.  1860.  He 
studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Greifswald 
and  Oriental  languages  at  Paris  (1812-14),  be- 
coming adjunct  professor  of  the  faculty  at 
Greifswald  (1815).  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  at  Jena  (1S17), 
but  returned  to  Greifswald  (1824)  where  he 
died  leaving  many  valuable  works  uncompleted, 
such  as  'Taberistanensis  annales'  (Vols.  I-III, 
Greifswald  1831-53);  <Kitah  al-aghani>  (ib. 
1840)  ;  'Pantsdialantra'  (Bonn  1348  and  Greifs- 
wald 1859),  Among  his  early  works  are  'Car- 
minum  orientalium  Triga'  (Slralsund  1815); 
'Tuti  nameh'  (Stuttgart  1822),  a  collection  of 
Persian  stories  translated  into  German ;  the 
'Moallalca*  of  the  Arabian  poet  Amr  ibn  Kul- 
thum,  with  Latin  translation  (Jena  1819) ; 
'Chrestomathia  arabica*  (Leipzig  1828).  Of 
bb  later  works  miffht  be  cited  ^Pommersche 
nnd  riigische  Geschichts  denk  mttler'  (Greif^ 
wald  1S04)  !  'Codex  Pomeranijc  diplomaticus' 
(ib.  1843-ife)  in  collaboration  with  Hasselbach; 
'The  Hudsailian  poems'  (Greifswald  and  Lon- 
don 1854).  His  Arabian  Grammar  and  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Low  German  Language  were  un- 


finiriied  He  also  wrote  'Geschicbte  der  Uin- 
venitit  Greifswald>  (Greifswald  1856-57). 

KOSER,  ko'zSr,  Rrinhold,  German  histo- 
rian :  b.  Schmarsow,  Prussia.  7  Feb.  1852.     He 

studied  history  and  philology  in  Berlin,  Vi- 
enna and  Halle  and  was  appointed  to  work  in 
the  Berlin  Academy  on  the  correspondence  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  state  archives  at  Berlin  (1882) 
and  was  given  the  degree  of  assistant  professor 
at  Berlin  (1884),  professor  at  Bonn  (1891)  and 
succeeded  Sybel  as  general  director  of  the 
Prussian  state  archives  (1896).  At  the  same 
time  be  was  made  a  member  of  the  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaflen  and  Prussian  state  histori- 
ographer (1898).  He  wrote  <Friedricb  der 
Grosse  als  Kronprinz'  (Stuttgart  1886)  ;  'K5nig 
Friedrich  der  Grosse>  (ib.  1890-1904) ;  'Preus- 
sische  Staalsschriften  aus  der  Regie  run  gszeit 
Friedrichs  IP  (Berlin  1877-85);  fpolitischen 
Korrespondeni  Konig  Friedrichs  der  Grosse* 
(ib.  1^9-83) ;  'Unlerhaltungen  Friedrichs  dec 
Grosse  mit  H.  de  Catt'  (Leipzig  1885)  ;  'Briet- 
wechsel  Friedrichs  der  Grossen  mit  Grumbkow 
nnd  Maupertius'  (ib.  1898);  'Mltteilungen  der 
kdniglichpreussischen  Archrwerwaltung'  (ib. 
1900-W). 

KOSHEK.  k&'sher,  KASHER,  or  CO- 
SHBR,  in  Hebrew  IM  _  meaning  lawful, 
pure,  clean,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
Talmud.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  terefo  or  Iref, 
the  unclean.  Food,  utensils,  etc.,  w4iich  have 
undergone  the  operations  and  rituals  laid  dowa 
for  the  orthodox  Jews,  such  as  meats  slaugh- 
tered under  the  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The 
slaughterer  (^schochai)  acts  under  the  license  of 
a  chief  rabbi.    As  the  far-reaching  rules  of  the 

Jewish  authorities  render  it  impossible  for  a 
ew  to  obtain  sustenance  among  communities 
of  other  religions  without  brcadi  of  some  or 
other  of  these  Mosaic  laws  or  their  renderings, 
there  are  ever-increasing  numbers  of  Jews  who 
give  the  matter  secondary  consideration  accord- 
ing to  their  surroundings  and  who  are  known  as 
Liberal  Jews. 

KOSLIN,  kes-Un,  or  COSUN.  Prussia, 
town  in  Fomerania  at  the  foot  of  GoUenberg 
Mountain,  junction  of  several  railways,  five 
miles  from  the  Baltic  It  has  two  Evangelical, 
a  Catholic  and  an  Apostolic  church,  and  a 
synagogue ;  a  statue  of  Frederick  William  I  on 
tte  market  place;  a  war  monument,  a  monument 
of  Government-president  Fritsche,  cadet  school, 
gymnasium,  seminary,  deaf  and  dumb  institute, 
agricultural  school,  iron  foundries  and  manu- 
factures of  machinery,  paper,  soap,  railroad  sig- 
nals; a  brewery,  three  steam  sawmills,  etc  It 
is  a  garrison  town.  The  foundation  dates  back 
to  about  1188,  being  incorporated  as  a  town 
1266.     Pop.  23,200,  chiefly  Protestants. 

KOSLOV,  koi-lof.  Russia,  county-town  of 
the  government  of  Tambo,  junction  of  two  rail- 
roads. It  has  nine  Greek  Catholic  cbuccbes, 
several  banks,  more  than  50  factories,  large 
grain  and  cattle  trade,  etc  Its  origin  is  said  to 
date  back  to  1627.  In  the  neighborhood  is  the 
monastery  Troitikoi,  where  a  great  market  is 
held  yearly.    Pop.  50,300. 

KOSMOS.    See  Cosmos. 

KOSSEL,  Albrecht,  German  phvtiologist: 
b,  Rostock,  16  Sept.  1853.    He  stumed  medicine 
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Rt  Slrassburg  and  Rostodc  and  became  usist- 
ant  to  Hoppe-Seyler  (1877-^1)  in  Strassburg 
and  private  teacher  (doceni).  He  studied 
phjrsioloejcal  ehemislry  (1881)  and  became 
assistant  professor  and  pnncipal  of  the  chem- 
ical division  of  the  Physio lopcal  Institute,  Ber- 
lin (1883).  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
physiology  at  Marburg  (1895)  and  at  Heidel- 
berg (1901).  In  1910  he  look  the  Nobel  priie. 
His  chief  work  was  the  study  of  the  cell  and  its 
nucleus  elements ;  the  decomposition  of  albu- 
men in  its  conversion  to  peptones;  discovery  of 
adenin,  thymin ;  action  of  the  nucleic  acids  on 
bacteria.  He  also  made  researches  in  toTsin 
digestion.  He  wrote  'Unlersuchungen  iibcr  die 
Nukleine  und  ihre  Spaltungsprodokte'  (Strass- 
burg 1881);  'Die  Gewcbe  des  mensdhlichen 
Korpers  und  ihre  mikroskopiache  Untersuch- 
ung'  (Brunswick  1889-91)  in  collaboration 
with  Behrens  and  SchiefFerdecker;  'Leiifaden 
ftir  mcdizinisch-chcmische  Kurse*  (5th  ed., 
Berlin  1904).  Numerous  valuable  contributions 
to  the  journals  on  physiological  chemistry  arc 
from  his  pen. 

KOSSINNA,  kosVn^,  H.  Guatai,  German 
archKologist :  b.  Til.sil,  28  Sept.  1858.  He 
studied  at  Giittingen,  Leipzig,  Berlin  and  Strass- 
burg and  was  promoted  to  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Strassburg  University  (1881).  He  was 
appointed  to  a  position  in  the  University  Li- 
brary at  Halle  (1886)  and  in  the  Beriin  Library 
the  same  year;  and  became  curator  of  the 
Bonn  Library  (1887),  and  of  the  Royal  Berlin 
Library  (1892)  and  librarian  (1894).  He  was 
given  the  degree  of  professor  (190O)  and  un- 
dertook a  prolonged  trip  to  study  the  German 
museums  of  archjeology.  In  1902  he  was  made 
professor  of  German  archaeology  of  the  Berfin 
University  and  founded  the  Deutsche  Gesell- 
schoft  fur  VorgesckichU  (1909).  He  was  a 
prolific  contributor  to  the  archjcologica!  jour- 
nals. On  ethnolo^  he  wrote  'Die  elhnolo- 
gische  Stellungder  Ostgermancn'  (1896);  'Die 
mdo-germanen  Frage  archioloriscfa  beautwor- 
tct'  (1902);  <Die  Herkunft  der  Germanen' 
(1911).  Among  his  works  on  archaeological 
subjects  should  be  cited  'Die  vorjreschichtliche 
Ausbreitnng  der  Germanen  in  Deutschland' 
(1^);  'Ursprung  des  Germanen-namens* 
(1895) ;  *Zur  Geschichie  des  Volksnamens 
Griechen>  (1896).  He  also  edited  Mannui, 
Zeilschrifl  fur  VorgesehiChtt. 

KOSSOVO,  koos'6-T5,  Turkey,  a  vilayet 
bordering  on  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Bosnia  and 
Montenegro,  having  within  its  conlines  the 
sandjaks  Uskub,  Prizren,  Prishtina,  Ipek.and 
Plevlje.  Its  capital  is  Uskub.  Its  population 
consists  of  Turks,  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
to  the  number  of  1,100.000  in  1905.  On  the 
plain  of  KosSovo  west  of  Prishtina  is  said  to 
have  occurred  the  historic  battle  (1389)  be- 
tween the  Serbians  and  Turks,  after  which  de- 
feat Serbia  lost  her  power. 

KOSSUTH,  kosh'iit,  Francia,  Hungarian 
statesman :  b.  Budapest,  1841 ;  d.  there,  25  May 
1914.  The  son  of  the  famous  Hungarian  revo- 
lutionist, he  was  educated  in  London  and  Paris 
and  became  an  engineer.  He  took  part  in  the 
construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  and 
acted  as  managing  enpneer  of  a  British  coal- 
mining undertaking  in  the  Romagna.  H«  be- 
gan to  take  an  active  part  in  Hungarian  politics 


after  the  restoration  of  the  constitution,  and 
in  1894  became  titular  head  of  the  "Party  of 
1848."  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  was 
elected  a  deputy,  leading  the  ultra-Nationalist 
opposition  aftainst  five  consecutive  ministries. 
His  party  gained  a  decisive  victory  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1905  and  it  was  expected  that  Kossutfi 
would  be  appointed  Premier.  Baron  Fejervary, 
however,  stepped  into  the  post,  hut  a  National- 
ist ministry  came  into  power  in  1906  and  Kos- 
sttth  became  Minister  of  Commerce.  The  cabi- 
net fell  in  1909.  Thon^  a  man  of  many  ac- 
cotnplishments,  he  was  not  a  striking  politician ; 
the  inheritance  of  his  name  was  alone  respon- 
sible for  his  entry  into  public  life, 

KOSSUTH,  kos-sooth'  (Hung,  kosh'iit),  ■ 
LajoB  (Louis),  Hungarian  patriot :  b.  Monok, 
Hungary,  19  Sept.  1802;  d.  Turin,  Italy,  20 
March  1894.  He  came  of  a  family  of  noble 
rank  and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  studied  and 
practised  law,  and  in  1832  entered  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Pesth  as  the  deputy  of  absent  mag- 
nates, becoming  also  editor  of  a  newspaper 
which,  owing  to  the  stringent  press  laws,  had 
to  be  circulated  in  manuscript.  For  persist- 
ing in  publishing  the  Parliamentary  debates  he 
was  condenmed  to  four  years'  imprisonment, 
but  was  released  in  1840  before  the  end  of 
this  period.  In  1841  he  became  editor  of  the 
Pesth  Journal,  a  paper  that  advocated  very 
advanced  views  and  in  1844  founded  the  na- 
tional league  in  opposition  to  the  Viennese 
goverment.  In  1847  he  was  elected  to  the 
Hungarian  Diet  by  the  National  party  and  in 
1848  became  Minister  of  Finance  m  the  Hun- 
garian government.  His  influeiice  had  much 
to  do  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  which 
followed  an  if  in  which  he  played  the  most 
prominent  part,  being  appointed  governor  or 
dictator  by  his  fellow-countrymen;  but  the 
intervention  of  Russia  rendered  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Magyars  unavailing.  He  re- 
signed his  position  m  favor  of  Gorgei  (whom 
he  accused  of  trcacheiy),  and  in  1849  be  found 
it  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  Turkey,  wliere  he 
was  kept  as  a  orisoner.  Being  releasd  in  1851 
through  the  influence  of  Gr^t  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  he  soon  after  visited  both  these 
countries  and  was  received  in  the  most  enthu- 
siastic manner.  He  endeavored  subsequently  to 
induce  Napoleon  III  as  well  as  Victor  &ii- 
tnanuel  to  act  against  Austria  in  favor  of  Hun- 
garian independenee,  but  without  success. 
Though  by  the  amnesty  of  1867  he  might  have 
returned  to  his  native  land  he  did  not  do  so, 
but  lived  chiefly  in  Italy  and  was  never  fully 
reconciled  to  the  union  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary.  His  'Memories  of 
My  Exile'  appeared  in  Enj^ish  in  1880. 

KOST,  Frederick  W.,  American  painter; 
b.  New  York.  1861.  He  studied  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  under  William  S.  Macy  and 
later  at  Munkh  and  Paris.  He  specializes  on 
landscapes.  In  1900  he  received  honorable  men- 
tion from  the  Paris  Exposition;  a  bronze  medal, 
in  1901,  from  the  Buffalo  Exposition;  silver 
medal,  in  1904,  from  the  Saint  Louis  Exposi- 
tion. In  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  is  his  'Frosty  Morning' ;  his  'Smith- 
field  Marshes,  Staten  Islaiidj'  hanm  in  the 
Brooklyn  Institute-  'On  the  Saint  ]o\m  River, 
N.  B..>  is  in  the  Phiiaddphia,  Pa,  Academy, 
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etc.  He  is  a  member  of  the  SodWy  of  Land- 
scape Painters,  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  the  Artists'  Fund  Society,  tlic  Soci- 
ety of  American  Artists,  etc. 

KdSTER,  ke'ster,  Hans,  German  dra- 
matic poet:  h.  Kritzow,  16  Aur,  1818;  d.  Lud- 
wigslust,  6  Sept.  1900.  He  studied  philosophy, 
traveled  in  Italy  and  France  and  then  took  up 
residence  in  Berlin.  He  moved  later  to  Weimar 
and  then  lo  Villa  Priorsberg,  near  Neuiclle, 
Brandenburg,  for  agricultural  work.  His  dra- 
matic works  treat  mostly  of  historical  events 
and  show  lively  action  and  frequently  capita! 
rtiaracteristics;  the  earlier  ones  obtained  the 
approval  of  (he  critics  but  did  not  reach  the 
stage.  Later  dramas  of  his,  often  performed, 
arc  <Ulrich  von  Hutten'  (Breslau  1846)  ;  'Her- 
mann dcr  Cheruskcr'  (Berlin  1861):  'Der 
Grosse  Kurfiirst'  (ib.lgSl),  etc.  He  also 
wrote  the  tales  'Liebe  und  Leiden'  (Breslau 
1862)  and  <Erlebnisse  und  Gestatiungen'  (Ber- 
lin 1872).  The  publications  entitled  'KoniEWil- 
helm  und  scin  Heer'  (Berlin  18681  and  'Kaiser 
und  Reich'  (ib.  1872J  are  collections  of  his  pa- 
triotic poems.  He  also  wrote  biblical  poetry 
such  as  'Hiob'  and  'Die  Bergpredigt'  (Biele- 
feld 188S).  His  Prus so-German  sentiments,  so 
forcibly  expressed  in  a  number  of  political 
pamphlets,  were  also  made  manifest  in  his 
speeches  as  member  of  the  North  German  and 
later  of  the  first  German  Reichstag. 

KOSTER,  Hans  Ludwig  Raimund  von, 
Germati  admiral;  b.  Schwerin,  29  April  1844. 
He  studied  at  the  Werder  Gymnasium,  Berlin, 
and  was  candidate  for  cadet  in  the  navy  (18S9), 
being  appointed  to  active  service  on  the  coast. 
He  was  promoted  to  lieiilenanl  before  reaching 
his  20rh  birlh'day  and  made  a  cruise  around  the 
world  (1878-80).  He  was  chief  of  staff  in  the 
Admiralty  (1884-87)  and  rear-admiral  in  1889. 
Till  the  end  of  1893  he  was  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Marine,  and,  until  1896,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  squadron,  then  chief  of  the 
Baltic  marine  station.  In  1899  he  was  in- 
spector-general of  marine,  in  which  capacity  he 
commanded  the  sctnadrons  of  mancenvre.  In 
190O  he  was  given  the  rank  of  4]ereditary  noHe 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  actire 
battle  fleet  (1903).  He  was  raised  to  the  r^nk 
of  i^reat  admiral  in  1905,  retiring  from  active 
service  (1906)  to  devote  his  time  to  the  advance 
of  the  "greater  navy*  proposition.  In  1908  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  German  Navy 
League.  His  title  of  nobility  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords. 

KOSTER,  or  COSTER,  Samuel,  Dutch 
dramatist:  b.  Amsterdam,  16  Sept,  1579;  d. 
some  time  after  1662.  He  obtained  his  metlical 
diploma  (1610)  and  practised  as  a  physician  at 
Arnsterdam  where  he  was  director  of  the  in- 
6rmary  till  1662.  He  foimded.  after  Italian 
style  (1617),  (he  Duylscke  Academie.  He  is  es- 
pecially noted  for  his  delightful  comedies  'Tij- 
sken  van  der  Schilden'  (1613)  and  'Teeuwis 
dc  boer'   (1612),  which  show  up  his  talents 


(1615);  'Iphigenia'  (1617).  a  political  satire, 
and  'Isabella,'  after  Ariosio,  in  conjunction  with 
Hooft;  also  'Polyxena'  (1619),    His  works  are 

Eublished  in  collective  form,  edited  bv  R.  M. 
lollewyn  (Haarlem  1883).  Consult  Rossing, 
who  wrote  his  bic^raphy  (Leyden  1875). 


KOSTLIN,  Ust^en,  Christian  Rcjnbold, 
German  poet  and  criminologist:  b.  Tubingen,  29 
Jan.  1813;  d.  fiiere.  14  Sept.  18S6.  He  practised 
law  in  Stuttgart  (1836)  but  settled  in  TiibinRen 
as  private  teacher  {docent).  He  was  writing, 
in  the  meanwhile,  poems,  also  stories  for  the 
Navetlenzeitung,  all  under  the  name  of  C  Rein- 
hold,  which  were  published  collectively  later 
(Bremen  1847-48).  The  success  in  his  career 
as  a  jurist  was  established  by  his  'Die  Lehte 
vom  Mord  und  Tatschlag'  (Stuttgart  1838) 
and  'Wilhelm  I,  Kiinig  von  Wirtemberg,  und 
die  Entwichelnng  der  wirtembergischen  Ver- 
fassung*  (ib.  1839).  He  was  given  the  degree 
of  professor  (1851).  His  most  important 
works  on  criminal  lavf  in  his  later  life  are  'Der 
Wendepunkt  des  deutscfacn  Strafverfahrens  im 
19  Jahrhundert>  (Tiibmgen  1849);  "Die  gesch- 
wometi  gcrichte'  (Leipzig  1851)  ;  'Gesc^ichte 
des  deutschen  Strafrechts'  (Tiibingen  1859).' 

KOSTLIN,  Julius.  German  Protestant  the- 
ologian: b.  Stuttgart,  17  May  1826;  d.  12  May 
1902.  He  traveled  in  England  and  Scotland 
(1849)  and  was  appointed  vicar  at  Stuttgart 
(1850),  soon  to  become  private  instructor  (Re- 
peleniy  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Tiibingen. 
He  was  given  the  appointment  of  professor  of 
Theology  at  Gottingen  (1855),  Breslau  (1860) 
and  Halle  (1870).  and  retired  in  1896.  He 
wrote,  among  other  numerous  works.  'Luthers 
Lehre  von  der  Kirche'  (Stuttgart  1854)  ;  'Das 
Wesen  der  Kirche.  beleuchtet  nach  Lehre  und 
Geschichte  des  Neuen  Testaments'  (ib.  1854)  ; 
•Luthers  Theologie>(ib.  1863);  'Martin  Luther, 
sein  Leben  und  seine  Schriften*  (Elberfeld 
1675;  5th  ed..  Berlin  1903);  'Luthers  Leben,' 
a  very  popular  work  (Leipzig  1832;  9th  ed., 
l69l)  ;  'Der  Glaube  und  seine  Bedeutung  fiir 
Erkenntnis,  Leben  und  Kirche'  (Berlin  1895); 
'Ohristliche  Ethik'  (Berlin  1898).  He  was 
editor  of  Theotogiscken  Studien  und  Kritiken 
from  1873.  Consult  'J,  Kostlin,  Autohiog- 
raphie'   (Daniig  1891). 

KOSTLIN,  Karl  Reinhold.  German  theo- 
logian and  KSthetic:  b.  Urach.  28  Sept.  1819; 
d.  Tubingen,  12  April  1894.  He  studied  philoso- 
phy and  theology  at  Tiibingen  and  Berlin  but 
soon  devoted  himself  solely  to  philosophy.  He 
was  given  the  degree  of  assistant  professor 
(1857)  and  made  professor  of  KSthetics  and 
art  history  (1863).  He  wrote  'Der  Lehr- 
begriff  des  Evangeliums  und  der  Briefe  Jo- 
hannis*  (Berlin  1843) ;  <Der  Ursprung  der 
synoptischen  Evangelien'  (Tiibingen  1853); 
'Goetfaes  Faust,  seine  Kritiker  und  Ausleger' 
(Tiibingen  1860)  ;  'Hetrel  in  philosophischer, 
politischer  imd  nationalcr  Beziekimg'  (Tiibin- 
gen 18?0);  'Asthetik'  (Tiibingen  1863-69), 
his  chief  woik;  'Richard  W^i^ners  Tondrama: 
Der  Ring  des  Niheluagcn'  (Tiibingen  1877); 
'Ueber  die  Schonheits  begriff'  (Ttibingen 
1879) ;  'Geschichte  der  Ethik'  (Tiibingen 
1887) ;  'Prologomena  zur  Asthetik'  (Tiibis' 
gen  1889). 

KOSTOMAROV,  ko'stft-ma'rof.  Nikolai 
Ivanovitch,  Russian  historian:  b.  Oslrogosz, 
Government  Veronezh,  1817;  d.  Saint  Peters- 
bnrg.  19  April  1885.  He  studied  in  the  Khar- 
kov and  Moscow  universities  and  entered  a 
dragoon  regiment  (1836)  but  obtained  his  re- 
lease and  was  appointed  teacher  (docent)  at 
the  Kiev  Universi^  (L846).  He  was  dismissed 
the  foUovring  year  for  his  activities  in  Little 
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propaganoa.    iiis  action  _ 

deportation  to  Saratow.  After  the  death  of 
Tsar  Nilojlas  1  he  obtained  permission  to  travel 
abroad,  and  was  appointed  (1859)  professor  of 
history  at  Saint  Petersbarg.  On  the  dosing  of 
die  university  in  consequence  of  a  students' 
riot  (1861)  he  retired  to  take  op  literary  work 
alone,  assuming  the  notn-de-pltnne  of  Jeremi^a 
Halka.  His  poetic  works  were  written  in  Lit- 
tle Russia  vernacular  and  were  published  in 
Odessa  (1875)  in  a  collective  issue,  the  dramas, 
'Sawa    Czalyi>    (1838)    and    <Ukrainskie   bal- 


Little  Russian  vei^ion  and  he  then  devoted  him- 
self to  historical  research.  Among  hil  principal 
works  arc  'Historical  Uonographs'  (Saint 
Petersburg  1863-72,  12  vols.)  ;  "^History  of  the 
old  Slavic  republics,  Novgorod  ana  Iskov* 
(1863^ ;  'Russian  history  in  Bio^aphies  of  her 
most  important  Personages*  (Saint  Petersburg 
1873;  translation  by  Henckel,  Leipzig  1886-89). 
Consult  Pypii^  'Nikolai  Kostomarov'  (in  'His- 
tory of  Russian  Ethnography,'  Saint  Peters- 
burg 1893), 

KOSTROMA,  Ruasia,  a  govemnieat 
bounded  on  the  north,  east  and  south  by  the 
governments  Volopda,  Viatka,  Niahni  Nov- 
gorod and  Vladimir,  respectively,  and  on  the 
west  by  Jaroslav,  Its  area  is  32,432  square 
miles  and  its  poimiation,  l,74Sj8(X)  in  1912,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  orthodox  Russians  with  a 
Sprinkling  of  Tartars  and  Cherimisses.  From 
an  agricultural  standpoint  this  government  be- 
longs to  the  so-called  cetttral- Russian  indus- 
trial territory;  its  chief  commerce  is  in  lumber, 
but  it  has  a  considerable  agricultural  production 
of  oats,  rye,  wheat  and  barley,  and  iu  flax 
industry  is  valuable,  grown  chiefly  in  the  Ne- 
rechta  district.  Its  bee  industry  and  fisheries, 
formerly  important,  have  fallen  oH.  Of  its 
inconsiderable  manufactures  might  be  cited  cot- 
ton goods  and  linen  ware,  leather  products  and 
hrandy  distilling, 

KOSTROHA,  k6s'tro-mfi',  Russia,  capital 
of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Kostroma  and 
Volga  and  on  the  Jaroslav  Kostroma  Railway, 
It  has  a  monument  erected  to  Ivan  Sussamn 
with  a  hronze  bust  of  Tsar  Michael  Feodoro- 
witch,  whom  he  saved  (1613)  from  the  Poles, 
Here  are  no  less  than  38  churches,  the  14th 
century,  richly  adorned  cathedral  of  the  As- 
sumption and  the  beautiful  Bogojavlcnsky 
Church  '18th  century)  among  them;  also  two 
monasteries,  a  gymnasium,  a  gymnasium  for 
girls,  a  high  school,  priests'  semitury,  lady- 
teachers'  seminary  and  a  theatre  figure  among 
the  prominent  public  buildings.  Among  the 
commercial  features  are  two  banks,  numerous 
manufactures,  of  linen  especially,  besides  a  con- 
siderable traae  in  sail  and  other  products  and 
its  shipping.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  1152  by  Juri  Dolgouruky.    Pop.  67,274, 

KOSZTA  (ko'st?)  AFFAIR,  a  diplomatic 
incident.  A  Hungarian  refugee  to  the  United 
Stales,  named  Martin  Koszta,  obtained  his 
•declaration  of  intentions*  or  first  citizenship 
papers  in  1850.  He  visited  Smyrna  in  1853  and 
was  seized  by  members  of   die  crew  of  the 


Austrian  brig  Hugar  on  21  June.  Captain 
Ingnham,  of  the  American  war  sloop  Smnl 
Louis,  under  instructions  from  the  American 
Minister  at  Constantinople,  demanded  his  re- 
lease. Hearing  thai  the  prisoner  was  to  be 
transported  secretly  to  Trieste,  Optain  Ingra- 
ham  set  a  time  limit  to  the  surrender  and  made 
preparations  to  attack  the  Husar  on  2  July, 
The  prisoner  was  surrendered.  The  Austrian 
government  issued  to  the  European  courts  a 
note  of  protest  against  the  American  procedure. 
Baron  Hulsemann,  Austrian  Ckargl  ^ASoiret 
at  Washington,  asked  Secretary  of  State  Marcy 
■to  disavow  the  conduct  of  its  agents  .  .  . 
hasten  to  caH  them  to  a  severe  account  and 
tender  to  Austria  a  satisfaction  proportionate  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  outrage,*  claiming  the 
arrested  man  to  be  an  Austrian  dtizen  and  the 
action  of  Ingraham  violative  of  international 
law.  Marcy's  reply,  within  a  month,  declared 
Koszta  was  not  a  citizen  of  Austria  but  'that 
KoEzta,  when  seized  and  imprisoned,  was  in- 
vested with  the  nationaliw  of  the  United  States, 
and  thej;  therefore  had  me  right,  if  they  chose 
to  exercise  it,  to  extend  their  protection  to  him; 
that  from  international  law  —  the  oidy  law 
which  can  rightfully  be  appealed  to  for  rules 
in  this  case  —  Austria  could  receive  no  audior- 
ity  to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  the  United 
States  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  in  effecting 
the  liberation  of  Koszta:  ana  that  Captain 
Ingraham's  interposition  for  his  release  was, 
under  the  extraordinary  drcumstances  of  the 
case,  right  and  proper,*  The  Congress  passed 
a  joint  resolution  of  thanks  to  Captain  In- 
graham and  invested  him  with  a  medal  in  com- 
of   his   services.     Consult    'Corre- 


spondence between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  C^argf  d'Atfaires  of  Austria  relative  to 
the  Case  of  Martin  Koszta'  (Washington 
1853)  ;  Rhoades,  J,  F,,  'History  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850'  (New 
York  1910),  this  contains  a  bibliography  of 
the  controversy.  See  iNtntAHAii,  Di/mcah 
Nathan  lEi. 

KOTLIAREVSKI,  kfitlya^ref'ski,  Ivan 
Petrovitch,  Russian  poet:  b.  Poltava,  9  SepL 
1769;  d,  there,  10  Nov.  1838.  He  first  entered 
slate  service  but  in  1796  joined  the  army,  and 
was  advanced,  in  the  Turkish  War,  to  captain 
of  the  staff.  He  undertook  (1808)  the  man- 
agement of  an  educational  establishment  for 
the  children  of  poor  nobility  at  Poltava,  and 
superintended  (1827)  the  local  poortiouse  until 
1835.    He  raised  the  Little  Russia  idioi 


His  most  important  work  is  the  travesty  on 
Virgil's  '^neid'  (Saint  Petersburg  1798; 
last  ed.,  1890),  which  overflows  with  transcen- 
dent, sparkling  humor  and  was  intended  to 
shake  off  the  apathy  tliat  had  lost  the  Cossacks 
their  freedom  and  which  chastised  without 
mercy  the  crimes  of  the  lower  classes.  On  the 
other  hand  his  dramatic  pictures  of  customs 
display  the  moral  capacity  of  the  people  in  his 
plays,  'Natalka  Poltawka'  ('Natalie  of  Pol- 
tava*) and  'Moskal  dariwnj^c'  ('The  Soldier  as 
Coniuror'),  His  entire  works  were  published 
in  Kiev  (last  ed,,  1890), 

KOTO,  a  Japanese  musical  instrument,  hav- 
ing a  long  box,  larger  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  and  with  a  convex  tt^  over  wUch  13  »lk 
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strings  are  strung  and  fastened  tightly  at  each. 
end,  each  string  having  a  bridge.  To  tune  the 
instrument  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  bridges, 
iiie  instrument  is  played  with  both'  'bands  Hke 

KOTOTSHIKHIN,  kfi'tfl-sheTdn,  Gregory. 
Russian  writer:  b.  1630;  d.  1667.  He  was  an 
official  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  under 
Tsar  Alexis  and  was  suddenly  deposed  oti  ac- 
count of  a  conflict  with  his  superiors.  He  went 
to  Poland  (1664),  then  Prussia,  then  Stockholm. 
where  he  wrote  a  book  concerning  rite  internal 
condition  of  Muscovy  (1666-67)  for  the  Swed- 
ish Imperial  Chanceflor  de  la  Gardie,  He  was 
tried  and  executed  for  murder  soon  after  this, 
and  his  name  forgotteiT.  His  memory  was  re- 
vived by  the  discovery  (1838)  of  his  intercstinR 
work,  in  the  original  manuscript,  in  ibe  Upsata 
University  Library.  Untler  the  title  'About 
Russia  under  the  Rule  oi  Alexis  Michaelovitch' 
it  was  published  by  the  Iniperial  Russian  Archv- 
ographical  CoDunission   (last  ed;,  1884). 

KOTOW,  fcfi  tow'  or  -ty,  a  Chinese  fortn  of 
obeisance;  a  ceremony  in  which  an  inferiocr, 
kneelinz,  touches  his  forehead  to  the  grotind. 

KOTZEBUE,  koi'se-boo,  Alexander  Ton, 
German  painter:  b.  Konigsberg,  9  June  1815; 
d  Munich,  24  Feb.  1889.  He  studied  art  at 
the  Saint  Petersburg  Academy  under  Sauer- 
weid,  and  after  six;  years  went  (1346)  to  Paris 
to  continue  his  an  cultivation.  In  1848  he 
started  on  a  tour  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy 
and  Germany,  settling  at  last  in  Munich.  Ue 
painted  ntunerous  battle  scenes  of  the  Russians 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  of  the  campaigns 
of  Suvorov  for  the  tsar.  The  most  important 
are  'Storming  of  Schliisselburg' ;  'Battle  of 
Poltava* ;  'Storniina  of  Narva' ;  'Passage  over 
the  Devil's  Bridge."  His  pictures  arc  note- 
worthy for  distinctness  of  composition,  care  in 
details  and  exquisite  color  work. 

KOTZEBUE,  AugUBt  Friedricb  Ferdi- 
nand von,  German  dramatist  and  Russian  offi- 
cial :  b.  Weimar,  3  May  1761 ;  d.  Mannheim, 
23  March  1819.  In  1781  ho  went  to  Saint 
Petersburg,  where,  obtaining  the  patronage  of 
the  empress,  he  was  made  governor  of  Eslhonia 
and  ennobled.  About  1800  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many, and  attacked  teethe  and  other  great 
German  authors  who  bad  refused  to  associate 
with  him.  In  1806  he  went  again  to  Russia, 
and  lived  from  1807  on  his  estate  Schwartze, 
in  Esthonia.  In  1813.  _as  counsellor  of  state, 
he  followed  the  Russian  headquarters,  con- 
stantly writing  to  excite  the  nations  against 
Napoleon.  lo  1817  he  received  a  saiary  of 
1S,0(K)  roubles,  with  directions  to  reside  in  Ger- 
many and  to  report  upon  literature  and  public 
opinion.  Kotiebue,  who  during  the  whole  cim- 
paign  had  written  in  favor  of  the  Russians. 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  native  country,  and 
had  expressed  the  utmost  conteiapt  for  liberal 
principles  and  institutions,  was  now  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  most  of  his  countrymen  and  re- 
garded as  a  spy.  This  feeitnp  was  so  strong 
in  the  case  of  a  youn^  enthusiast  naiiied  Sand 
that  he  assassinated  him  as  a  traitor  to  liberty. 
Kotzebue  wrote  more  than  200  e^ays,  a  history 
of  Germany  and  other  works,  most  of  which 
are   now  forgotten. 


30  De<i.  17B7;  d.  there,  15  Feb.  1S46.  In  Us 
17th  year  he  accompanied  KrusenMem  in  bis 
vc^ge  round  the  world.  In  181S  he  w«a.  ap- 
pomted  to  the  cotnraand  of  the  ship  RurQi, 
destined  to  ascertain  the  praclicabiiity  of  a 
northeast  pa&safe  in  the  direction  of  Bering 
Strait,  He  discovered  several  groups  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  a  large  sound  on  the 
southeast  of  Bering  Strait,  whict  now  bcar.s 
his  name;  and  returned  after  a  three  years' 
absence.  The  results  of  the  voyage  were  pub- 
lished in  a  work  called  'A  Voyage  of  Mscovery 
in  the  South  Sea  and  to  Benng's  Strait  in 
Search  of  a  Northeast  Passage'  (1821-23).  In 
1823  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  make  a  third  voyage  round  the 
world.  He  returned  in  1^6,  publishing  the 
results  of  the  voyage  in  a  work  which  has  been 
of  groat  importance  to  hydrography,  particularly 
that  of  the  Pacific,  'A  New  Voyage  Round  the 
World*  (1830). 

KOUMISS,     See  KUMISS. 

KOUROPATKIN,  koo'ro-piit'kln,  Ateni 
NUtoIayevitch,  Russian  soldier:  b.  17/29 
March  1848.  He  was  trained  for  the  army  in 
-the  Imperial  Militaiy  College  and  the  Academy 
of  the  General  Staft ;  was  sent  abroad  to  study 
military  conditions  in  various  Euroaeascoun- 
tries;  in  1874  became  a  member  of  the  geifer^I 
MaS  of  the  artny;  in  1876-77  assisted  Skobeletf 
in  the  conquest  of  Kholrand,  Turkestan,  and  its 
reorganization  as  the  territory  of  Ferghana, 
and  in  1877-78  won  high  disti[iction  in  the 
Russo^Turkish  War  by  his  ■services  at  Plevna 
and  the  Chipka  Pass.  In  1878  he  was  made 
colonel  and  in  1878-79  was  chief  of  the  Asiatic 
bureau  of  the  general  staff.  In  1380-81  be  was 
in  Middle  Asia,  where  be  commanded  the  ma^n 
detachment  against  the  Tefcke-Turkomans,,  and, 
after  a  forced  march  of  600  miles  across  the 
desert,  stormed  Geok-Tepa,  by  which  victory 
he  won  bis  greatest  reputation.  He  was  ma^e 
major-fl;eneral  in  1882,  lieutenant-general  in 
1890,  governor  of  the  Trans-Kaspiaii  district 
and  commander  of  the  troops  in  that  district  in 
1890.  and  .Minister  of  War  in  1898.  In  1901 
he  became  general  of  infantry.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  hostilities  with  Japan  he  was  sent 
to  command  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Far 
East  After  the  battle  of  .Mukden  he  was 
superseded  by  General  Linievitch,  under  whom 
he  continued  in  3?[\'ice  as  commander  of  the 
First  Manchurian  army.  His  failure  in  the 
Far  East  was  attributable,  in  part  at  least,  to 
bis  position  of  subordination  to  the  vicer^, 
and  to  dissensions  among  his  generals.  '  In 
October  ,1915  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
Russian  Grenadier  Guards,  and  acted  in'  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Isar  when  the  latter 
took  up  the  chief  command  of  the  army  during 
the  Great  Eurfwiean  War  iu  succession  lo  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  He  was  later  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  northern  front,  includ- 
ing the  Riga-Dvinsk  line,  and  in  August  1916 
was  transferred  to  the  governor-generalship  of 
Turkestan.  As  a  militan'  writer  he  is  favor- 
ahly  known  by  several  volumes,  including 
<Kashgarie>  (1879),  for  which  be  received  the 
gold  mddal  ot  the  Imperial  Russian  Geograph- 
ical Socie^;  'The  Operations  of  the  Troops  of 
General  Skobeleff  during  the  War  of  Russia 
with  the  Turks*  (1885);  'The  CooqilMt  of 
Turkomania*    (1889);    'Russia,  for   Kusmm: 
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1840;  d  there.  22  Nov.  1901.  He  studied  ... 
Heidelberg  and  Tubingen,  and;  after  ^raveling, 
became  professor  at  the  Saint  Petersburg  Uni- 
versity and  tnember  of  the  Academy  of  Science. 
He  rendered  useful  service  hy  his  researches 
into  the  formation  of  the  ascidians  (1866-71) 
and  the  Amphions  (1867)  and  evolved  the  first 
acceptable  hypothesis  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  He  did 
similar  research  work  effectively  on  nearly  all 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdom;  among  them 
was  his  useful  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
Balanoglossus  (1866),  on  the  formation  of  the 
Ctenopnora  ctelenterates  (1865),  the  em- 
bryology of  worms  and  arthropods  (1871). 
Other  work  concerned  the  organs  of  secretion 
and  lymphcysts  of  the  vertebrates;  brachiopods 
and  ccclenteraies  (1874).  He  wrote  'Entwicke- 
lung^eschichie  oes  Amphioxus  lanccolatus' 
(1©7);  'OEloplana  meischnikovii'  (1882): 
'Entwickelung  der  Musciden>  (1837) ; 
'Anatomic  de  I'Archceobdella  esmontii'  (18%) ; 
'Anatomie  de  i'Aeanthobdella  peledina'  (1896). 
KOVALEVSKY,  Sophie,  Russian  mathe- 
matician and  writer:  b.  Moscow,  15  Ja;i.  1850; 
d.  Stockholm,  10  Feb.  1891.  She  wrote  much 
imder  the  name  'Sonia.»  She  receivei!  her 
early  education  through  her  father,  a  general 
of  arliiiery,  then  studied  mathematics  at  Heidel- 
berg (1669)  after  a  sham  wedding  ceremony 
lo  legalize  her  as  a  college  student.  She  next 
studied  in  Berlin  (1871-74)  under  the  private 
tuition  of  Weierstrass,  her  sex  not  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  university.  Her  thesis  *Zur 
Theorie  der  parliellen  DilTerential^eichungen> 
gained  her  a  degree  at  Gottingen.  Beside  her 
thesis  she  wrote  two  no  less  imtK>rtant  pam- 
phlets 'Ueber  die  Reduktion  einer  -KJasse 
Abelscher  Integrale  dritlen  grades  in  clliptiscbe 
Integrale'  and  'Zusatze  und  Bemerkungen  lu 
Laplaces  Uniersuchungen  iiber  die  Gestalt  dcs 
Saturnringcs'  (both  published  in  Ada  Matht- 
malica,  1^).  She  returned  to  Russia,  thence 
to  Paris  (1878),  and,  becoming  widowed 
through  her  husband's  suicide,  she  went  to 
Berlin  (1883).  In  1834  she  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  higher  analysis  at  Stockholm. 
Other  works  of  hers  are  'Ueber  die  Brechung 
des  Uchtes  in  krislallinischen  Mitlel'  (in  Acta 
Matkemalico.  188S)  ;  'Ueber  den  besondern 
Fall  des  ProWems  der  Rotation  eines  schweren 
Korpers  um  einen  fesien  Punkt'  (ib.  1889),  for 
which  she  received  the  BorcMn  priie  of  the 
Paris  Academy,  raised  from  3,000  to  5,000 
francs  for  the  extraordinary  production.  In 
the  realm  of  light  literature  she  wrote  such 
works  as  'Der  Privaldozent,'  a  description  of 
German  university  life;  'Die  Schwestern 
Rajewski,'  an  account  of  her  own  childhood; 
'Die  Nihilisten'  ([Vienna  1896),  etc.  Her 
sketches  from  Russian  life  appear  collectively 
in  Literaturnyja  soUAenija  (Saint  Petersburg 
18931.  Consult  ' Jugenderrinnerungen '  (Berlin 
1896)  :  Leffler,  Anna,  'Sonja  Kovalcvsky' 
(Stockholm  1892),  and  the  necrology  of  Mittag- 
Leffler  in  Acta  Malhemalica  (Vol.  XVl). 


on  the  east  and  south  b^  Vilna  and  Suvalky 
and  on  the  west  by  Prussia.  It  has  an  area  of 
15,518  square  miles,  mostly  flat  lands  and  small 
lakes  and  watered  by  ihe  rivers  Niemen,  Vilija 

and  Sventa,  Nevjasha,  Dubessa,  etc.,  of  which 
all  but  the  last  are  navigable  The  climate  is 
relatively  mild.  Its  inhabitants,  1,819,540  in 
1912,  are  about  three-quarters  Lithuanians,  the 
Jews  14  per  cent,  Slavs  over  9  per  cent  and 
Germans  nearly  3  per  cent.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  branch  of  industry  but  there  is  an  im- 
proving cattle  breeding  industn;  and  its  growth 
of  wheat,  rye  and  other  grains,  as  well  as 
potatoes,  is  sufficient  to  permit  a  considerable 

KOWLOON,  or  KAULUN.  a  district  in 
China,  forming  a  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  River.  A  concession  four  miles  square 
was  granted  to  the  British  in  1860,  and 
augmented  by  376  sqnare  miles  in  1898.  The 
town  is  a  free  port,  and  the  European  section 
is  fast  growing.     Pop.  85.000. 

.  KOYUNJIK,  kotyyoon-iSir,  or  KUYUN- 
JIK.    See  Nineveh. 

KRAAL,  kral,  a  South  African  word  used 
to  designate  a  native  village  whose  huts  are 
surrounded  and  protected  by  a  circular  hedge  or 
stockade.  The  word  may  be  derived  from  an 
African  source,  but  is  probablv  taken  from 
the  Spanish  corral  or  the  Portuguese  curral,  a 
cnitle  pen  or  fold.  Hence  the  term  is  used  to 
define  the  folds  or  enclosures  built  for  the  pro- 
tection of  cattle. 

KRAPFT-BBING,  kraft-aTjIng,  Richard, 
Babon  von,  German  neurologist:  b.  Mannheim, 
14  Aug.  1840;  d.  Mariengrun,  near  Grai.  22 
Dec.  1902.  He  studied  at  Heidelbere.  Zurich, 
Vienna  and  Prague  and  was  appointed  (1864) 
assistant  physician  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at 
Illenau.  He  went  to  Heidelberg  to  study 
psychology  (1868)  and  then  settled  at  Baden- 
Baden  as  nerve  specialist.  After  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  in  which  he  was  army  physician, 
he  directed  an  electro-therapeutical  establish- 
ment at  Baden-Baden.  In  1872  he  went  to 
Slrassbnrg  as  assistant  professor  of  psyduatry 
and  director  of  the  Clinic  of  Psychiatry,  but, 
in  the  following  year  became  professor  of 
psychiatry,  director  of  the  national  insane 
asylum  at  Feldhoff,  and  practised  at  Grai. 
In     1886    he    was     appointed     profess" "       ' 


Mariengrun,  but  went  to  Vienna  (1889)  as 
professor  of  psychiatry  and  nervous  diseases. 
In  1902  he  returned  to  Grai,  His  'Lehrbiich 
der  Psychiatry  auf  klinische  Grundlage'  (Stutt- 
gart 187^-80;  7th  ed-,  1903)  and  his  'Lehrburfi 
der  geriditlichen  Psychopathologie'  (ib.  1875 ; 
3d  ed..  1900)  determined  the  place  of  psychiatry 
in  clinical  science.  In  neurology  also  he  did 
great  service  by  his  work  on  epilepsy,  hcmi- 
crania,  paralysis  aptans,  etc.  He  also  wrote 
'GrundiiiKe  der  Kriminalpsyehologie'  (Stutt- 
gart, 18^) ;  'Ueber  !«;esiinde  und  kranke 
Ncrvcn'  (5th  ed.,  TiUMngen  1903)  ;  'Psychw- 
pathia  sexuajis'  (Stuttgart  1886;  12th  ed,  1903) 
was  translated  into  seven  languages;  'Hypno- 
ttsche  Experimenta'  (ib.;  2d  ed.,  1^);  'Die 
Pfogr 
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KRAFT,  kraft,  Adam,  German  sculptor:  b. 

Nuremberg,  1440;  d.  Schwabach,  Bavaria,  1507. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  teachers,  his  student 
(ravels  or  his  fortunes.  His  known  productions 
begin  with  the  seven  reliefs  (Stations  of  the 
Cross)  set  up  in  Nuremberg  (1490)  near  the  en- 
trance of  Samt  Johri's  Church ;  these  «re  now  in 
the  C^rmaif  Museum,  their  original  place  being 
taken  by  sandstone  copies.  He  executed  many 
sepulchral  monuments;  in  the  diurch  of  Saint 
Scbaldus    \s    the    statue    he    made    for    Sebald 


Passion,  the  figures  being  lifc-siie.  He  also 
carved  the  monument  for  the  Pcrgerstorff 
family  in  the  Frauenkirche  (church  of  Saint 
Mary  the  Virgin)  ;  that  for  the  Landauer 
family  in  a  cnapel  of  the  church  of  Sitiot 
.'Egidius.  His  last  work  was  the  'Entombment,' 
a  group  of  15  hfc-size  figures  in  the  mortuary 
chapel  of  the  Hohschuherschen  family,  a  part 
of  the  church  of  Saint  John  (1507).  He  also 
executed  several  works  of  minor  impertance,  as 
decorations  o£  private  and  public  buildings. 
His  masterpiece  is  the  tabernacle  in  the  church 
of  Saint  Lj.wrence,  which  he  took  seven  years 
(1493-1500)  in  completing.  It  is  more  than  SO 
feet  high,  and  is  an  example  of  gorgeous 
Gothic  carving  enriched  with  numerous  figures. 
At  the  foot  he  has  placed  his  own  portrait,  life- 
size.  His  style  is  bold  and  vigorous,  his  con- 
ceptions are  profotmdly  religious,  and  his  power 
of  lifelike  characterization  is  wonderful.  He  is 
the  finest  exponent  of  the  Nuremberg  school  of 
Gothic  sculpture. 

KRAQUYKVATS,  kr»-gii'ya-vats,  SerWa, 
a  district  town  on  the  river  L^>enitS3  and  the 
Lapovo-Kraguyeyats  State  Railway.  It  is  in 
the  fertile  Snmadia  plain  and  has  a  gymnauum, 
cannon  foundry,  munitions  and  small-arms  fac- 
tory as  well  as  an  arsenal.  It  was  built  in  1431 
and  restored  in  1860  by  Count  Milosh  Obreno- 
witch,  when  it  wh.b  the  seat  of  government,  and 
had  a  population  of  18,452  in  1910. 

KRAIT,  krii,  one  of  the  most  dreaded  of 
Oriental  poisonolis  snakes  (Bungarui  ccertt- 
Icus),  near^  .related  to  the  cobras.  It  inhabits 
nearly  all  India  and  Ceylon,  is  very  common 
in  Bengal  and  southern  India,  and  causes  more 
deaths  than  any  other  snake,  since  in  its  pur- 
suit of  rats,  lizards  and  snakes,  it  frequently 
enters  camps  and  village  houses;  furthermore, 
its  venom  is  astonishingly  rapid  in  its  effects. 
It  reaches  a  lenglti  of  four  feet,  has  smooth 
scales,  a  ridge  along  the  spine,  no  hood,  and  is 
bluish  or  brownish  black  with  higUy  variable 
bars  and  markings  of  yellow  and  white.  Other 
deadly  species  of  the  same  genus  of  bungars  or 
rock-sniOces  are  the  larger  raj-samp  or  "Tting- 
snake'  (S.  faseialus),  noted  for  its  active  kill- 
ing of  cobras  and  other  snakes;  and  other 
species  in  Ceylon  and  the  Indo-Chmese  region. 
Consult  Ewart,  "Poisonous  Snakes  of  India' 
(London  1878)  ;  Fayrer,  'Thanatophidia  of 
India'  (ib.  1874)  ;  Wall,  <The  Poisonous  Snakes 
of  India'  (in  jovmal  of  the  Bombay  Natural 
History  Society.  Vol.  XVI,  Bombay  1906) ;  the 
'Proceedings'  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  for  1899. 

KRAKATOA,  kraTcg-to'?,  a  volcanic  island 
in  Sunda  Strait,  between  Sumatra  and  Java; 
area,  six  sqtiare  miles,  formerly  about  12  square 
miles.    The  island,  now  uninhabited,  is  known 


as  having  been  the  scene  of  a  terrific  volcanic 
eruption  on  ihe  night  of  26-27  Au^.  1883.  The 
volcano  bad  been  practically  inactive  for  over 
200  years  until  May  of  1883,  when  there  were 
indications  ol  an  eruption,  which  culminated  at 
the  date  mentioned.  A  number  of  explosions 
occurred,  the  noise  of  which  was  heard  for 
many  miles.  A  mass  of  rock,  in  the  form  of 
dust,  ashes  and  small  stones,  and  of  the  volume 
of  about  a  cubic  mile,  was  thrown  up  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  dust  was  projected, 
vertically,  nearly  20  miles,  and  distribnted  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe  by  the  upper  air  currents. 
The  effect,  especially  as  shown  in  brilliant  sun- 
rises and  sunsets,  was  visible  for  many  months. 
The  disturbance  created  a  series  of  extensive 
sea-waves  which  swept  over  the  shores  of  Java 
and  Sumatra,  destroying  many  villages  and 
causing  the  loss  of  more  than  30,000  people. 
The  wave-motion  was  observed  in  South 
America.  About  one-half  of  the  island  was 
destroyed,  including  the  highest  mountain. 
One  immediate  effect  was  the  darkness  which 
alarmed  many  people,  and  which  made  27  Aug. 
1883  known  as  one  of  the  dark  days. 

KRAKBN,  kra'-  or  kra'ken,  the  term,  of 
Norwegian  origin,  applied  to  a  fabulous  sea- 
monster,  generally  assumed  to  be  a  gigantic 
S(|uid  (q.v7).     It  was  first  described  by  Pontop- 


same  kind  of  monster.  It  is  described  i 
enormous  size;  rising  from  the  sea  like  an 
island  about  I'A  miles  in  circumference,  with 
enormous  mast-like  arms  with  which  it  wrecked 
ships,  created  whirlpools,  and  realized  all  that 
was  prodigious  and  strange  in  size,  habits  and 
appearance.  The  kraken  stories  led  to  a  similar 
creation  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  'Toilers  of  the 
Sea.'  which,  considered  zoologically,  is  almost 
as  far  from  possible  truth  as  was  diat  of  old 
Ponloppidan.  ' 

KRAMBAMBULI,  kr^m-bam'boo-le,  a 
Slavic  term  referring  originally  to  Danzig 
cherrv  brandy,  concerning  whic4i  Wittekind 
(J74S)  wrote  a  students'  drinking  song  of  last- 
ing and  widespread  popularity  in  the  colleges. 
The  term  has  come  to  define  any  spirituous 
drinks  at  this  day. 

KRANACH,  Lucas.  See  Ckahach, 
KRASICKI,  kr9-shik-ske.  Ignacy,  Coomt, 
PoHsh  poet  and  writer;  b  Dubiecko,  3  Feb. 
1735;  d.  Berlin,  U  March  1801.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Lemberg  and  studied  at  Rome  (1760- 
61),  He  was  appointed  Fiirstbisdiof  of 
Ermeland  and  hved,  alternately,  at  Hcilsberg 
and  Warsaw,  Becoming  a  favorite  of  Frederick 
the  Great  at  Sansouci,  he  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Gnesen   (1795).    His  ^Fabeln' 


poem  'Myszeb'  (Warsaw  1778)  was  Iraoa- 
lated  into  the  (Jerman  and  French  as  'Die 
Mauseade'  (ib  1790),  and  'La  Souriade' 
(Vilna  1817),  respectively,  and  concerns  the 
legend  of  King  Pojwel  who  was  eaten  up  by 
mice,  and  contains  allusions  to  the  contem- 
porary political  conditions.  His  'Monacho- 
machia'  (Monks'  War),  published  in  1778, 
chastises  the  idleness,  lack  of  learning  and 
drunkenness  of  certain  monastic  orders;  while 
his  'Anti-monachomachia'  (1780),  under  the 
appearance  of  attempting  to  soften  the  rage 
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brought  about  by  his  first  work,  simply  flays 
in  stronger  measure.  AmonK  bis  numerous 
prose  works  were  'Mikol  DoswiadczyAskis' 
(1775),  and  <Paii  Podsloli'  (1?78).  His  col- 
lective works  were  ediled  by  Dmochowski 
(Warsaw  1803-04) ;  later  extended  editions 
were  published  in  Berlin  (184S)  and  Warsaw 
(1878).  His  biography,  written  by  Ignacy 
Krasewski,  was  published  under  the  title 
'Zycie  i  dziela'  (Warsaw  1879). 

KRASINSKI,  kr^'she'ny'-ske,  Zygmunt, 
Count.  Polish  poet:  b.  Paris,  19  Feb  1812;  i 
there,  23  Feb.  1859,  Son  of  a  general,  he  was 
educated  at  the  paternal  home,  which  was  a 
rendezvous  for  Polish  authors  and  poets,  under 
the  tuition  of  Korzeniovski,  an  author.  In 
his  14  th  year  he  wrote  several  historical 
romances  in  Sir  Waller  Scon's  style.  He  en- 
tered the  Warsaw  Lyceum  (1326),  then  studied 
law  at  the  university  (1828)  but  left  Poland 
(1829)  on  account  of  the  animosities  against 
his  father  and  which  he  inherited.  He  traveled 
through  Italy  and  Switzerland  and  became 
acouainted  (1830)  with  Mickiewicz  (q.v.)  who 
led  him  into  writing  poetry.  Along  with 
Mickiewicz  and  Slowacki  he  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  poets  of  recent  Polish  literature. 
His  poems  were  published  under  the  nomi-dt' 
plume  Konst,  Gastynski,  SpiriiUon  Prawdzicki, 
Ligenza  and  MieliKowski.  First  appeared  the 
poetic  stories  'Agay  Han*  (Breslau  1833)  ;  then 
came  dramatic  poems  'Nieboska  Komedya* 
(Paris  1834) ;  the  'Undivine  Comedy,'  in  wtudi 
attempts  to  solve  the  greatest  prob- 


fering  Poland.  In  his  'PrzedSwit,'  'Dawn' 
(1843),  he  praises  the  moral  elements  entering 
into  the  history  of  Poland  and  makes  the 
renaissance  of  his  fatherland  depend  on 
morality.  His  'Psalmy  przyiloici,'  the 
'Psalms  of  the  Future'  (1845-48),  glorificS  the 
heroism  of  martyrdom  and  brought  forth  hot 
opposition,  some  terming  the  work  'lyric 
cowardice,*  and  by  it  he  lost  the  friendship  of 
Slowacki.  His  works  have  all  been  translated 
into  the  German  and  a  selection,  in  three 
volumes,  appeared  (Leipzig  1863) ,  the  most 
comprehensive,  in  four  volumes  (Lemberg 
~         '  '  '         'Zvcmunt 


KRASNIK,    kras'nik,    Russian    Poland,    a 

town  in  the  government  of'  Lublin  and  con- 
taining an  ancient  castle.  It  had  a  population 
in  1910  of  9,178.  In  the  World  War  this  was 
the  scene  of  a  prolonged  battle  in  which  the 
Austrians  attempting  to  force  their  way  to 
Lublin  were  at  first  successful  but  the  Russians, 
reinforced,  drove  ihem  back  into  Galicia. 

KRASNOYARSK,  kras'n5.yarsk'.  capital 
city  of  the  circuit  of  same  name  in  the  Russo- 
Siberian  government  Yeniseisk,  located  on  the 
Yenisei  and  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 
The  name  means  red-cliff,  derived  from  the 
quality  of  the  marly  soil  of  the  river's  banks. 


It  is  the  seat  of  the  ^veriior  and  its  manufac- 
tures  consist  of  brick  Idlns,  tannery,  soap- 
works,  iron  foundry,  etc..  while  its  trade  is  in 
grain  and  supplies  for  the  roH  washeries  of 
the  neighborhood    Pop.  80,102. 

KRASNOYK  SELO,  kras'no-ye  sa-16, 
Russia,  a  summer  resort  in  the  government  of 
Saint  Pelersbur|[,  at  the  foot  of  the  Duderhoff 
Mountain   and  situated  on   the   Ueovka   River 


KRASZSWSKI,  krft-shif'ske,  Josef  Ig- 
atJcj,  PoKsh  novelist,  dramatist  and  historian : 
b.  Warsaw,  28  July  1812;  d  Geneva.  19  March 
1887.  He  was  educated  in  Biala,  Lublin  and 
Swisloch  and  Btudied  history,  literature  and 
languages  at  Vilna  University.  He  was  im- 
prisoned (1831-33)  for  partidpating  In  the 
Polish  insurrection,  after  which  ne  returned  to 
his  family  estate  Doihe,  government  Grodno, 
and  rented  (1837)  the  Omelno  estate  in 
Volhynia.  He  v«nt  to  Schitomir  (1853)  where 
he  filled  several  honorary  oositions,  then  went 
to  Warsaw  (1860)  as  editor  of  the  Gai:fta 
codeienna.  Being  exiled,  for  partidpating  in 
the  rebellion,  he  went  to  Dresden  (1863),  be- 
coming a  naturalited  citizen  (1876).  In  1884 
he  was  sentenced,  at  Leipzig,  to  three  and  a 
half  years'  imprisonment  for  high  treason,  but 
was  permitted  six  months'  absence  (1685)  to  re- 
cover his  health.  He  traveled  to  Switzerland 
and  Italy  but  never  returned.  At  Craraw  he 
was  bamshed  and  died  at  (Geneva.  He  was  the 
most  prolific  of  Polish  writers,  entering  every 
branch  of  Uterature  in  prose  and  poetry,  but 
his  most  substantial  success  lay  in  his  romances. 
His  stories,  diat  have  made  up  a  total  of  400 
volumes,  may  be  divided  into  two  categories; 
up  to  1863  dealing  with  sodat  matters,  then 
entering  the  realm  of  politics.  Of  his  first 
works  "Pan  Walery'  (Vllna  1831)  and  a  few 
following  the  world  took  little  notice,  but  his 
novel  'Poeta  i  £wiat' — the  Poet  and  the  World 
(Poseo  1839)  made  him  the  pet  of  the  Polish 

Rublic.  To  the  novels  of  the  first  period  be- 
ing <Ulana>  (Vilna  1843);  'Kordccki'  (ib 
1852) ;  'Chala  za  wsia*  (Saint  Petersburg 
1854-55).  His  political  novels,  written  under 
the  pseudonym  Boleslavita,  include  'Dziecie, 
starego  miasta,'  altractivdy  relates  the  prep- 
arations that  were  made  for  the  1863  insur- 
rection ;  'The  Spy'  was  translated  into  German 
as  <Der  Spion'  (Dresden  1864)  as  were  also 
'The  Pair' ;  'The  Moscovite'  ;  'The  Jew' ;  'In 
the  East,'  etc  Among  his  histoncal  novels 
we  find  'Count  Briihl*  (1865);  'Counless 
Cosd*    (1874),  etc.     Of  his  cultural   novels  c' 


both     translated     into 
Universal-Bibliolhek. 
should  be  mentioned  ' 
45),  concerning  the  a 


Mosi  ii 


portant  of  his  dramatical  works  are  the  comedy 
'Mi6d  Kasztelanski'  (Kief  1860)  and  the  his- 
torical drama  'Trzeci  maja'  (Cracow  1376). 
His  literary-hrstorical  dissertations  were  is- 
sued collectively,  in  pan,  as  'Studja  Uteradde' 
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fVilna  1842)  and  <Nowe  studia  Itteradri' 
(Warsaw  1843).  Of  bis  hisfones  must  be 
cited  his  'History  of  Vilna'  (1750);  'Utvra' 
(Warsaw  1847-50),  concerning  andent  monu- 
ments of  Lithuania.  Besides  whidi  be  wrote 
many  philosophical,  xsthctic  art  and  ardueo- 
logical  treatises.  CjiiibuU  Bohdanowicz,  'J.  I. 
von  Kiaszewski  in  seinem  Wirken  und  seine 
Werken>   (Leipiig  1879). 


publication  of  ihe  monthly  journal  Kos 
(Leipzig  1877-82).  He  wrote  numerous  articles 
to  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  that  raised 
deep  interest  and  caused  deeper  research,  as  did 
thai  concerning'  the  color  sense  of  primitive 
peoples.  His  historical  studies  led  him  to  the 
recoKuition  that  Oharles  Darwin's  grandfather, 
Erasmus  Darwin,  the  English  physician  and 
poet,  originated  tbc  theory  of  the  descent  of 
man.  He  wrote  under  toe  pseudonym  Carus 
Steme.  Amone  his  more  important  works  are 
'Werden  und  Vergchen ;  Eine  Entwickelungs- 
geschichte  des  Naturganien*  (Berlin  1876;  Sih 
ed.,  1905)  ;  'SommerbIumen>  (Leipzig  1884)  ; 
<Herbst  und  Winterblumen'  (ib.  1885);  'Die 
Krone  der  Schopfung'  (Teschen  1884)  ;  'Ch. 
Darwin  und  sein  Verhiltniss  zu  Deutsctiland' 
(Leipzig  1885) ;  'Die  allgemeine  Weltan- 
schauung in  ihrer  historischen  Entwickelung' 
(Stuttgart  1889)  ;  'Natur  und  Kunst'  (Berlin 
1891)'  'Die  Trojaburgen  Nordeuropas'  (Glo- 
gau  1893J;  'Die  nordische  Herkunft  der  Tro- 
lasage'  (ib.  1893)  ;  '(Jeschichte  der  bioloeischen 
Wisscnschaft  in  19ten  Jahrjiurdert'  (Berlin 
1901). 

KRAUSB,  Karl  Christian  Friedrich,  Ger- 
man philosopher  and  writer:  b.  Elisenberg,  6 
May  1781 ;  d.  Munich,  27  Sept  1832.  He  studied 
philosophy  at  Jeoa  under  Fichte  and  Schelling 
and  took  his  degree  (1802)  as  private  teacher 
(doctnt),  becoming  instructor  at  the  Dresden 
Academy  of  Engineering  (1805).  He  returned 
to  Berlin  (1814)  after  Fichte's  death,  but  settled 
in  Gottingen  (1824),  as  private  teacher  without 
gaining  the  professorial  degree.  In  1831  he 
removed  to  Munich  but  without  accomplishing 
his  desire  of  a  professorship.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer  as  he  bad  to  care  for  a  lar^  family.  He 
was  the  originator  of  a  philosopjiical  system  all 
his  own,  which  he  diFFerentiated  from  that  of 
the  Schellii^-Hege!  Pantheismus  (al]-(iod  doc- 
trine) with  the  name  Panentheismus  (all-in-God 
doctrine)  and  defined  as  the  union  of  Absola- 
tism,  of  Schelling-Henrel,  with  the  Subjectivism, 
of  Kant-Fichte.  He  contended  that  the  duty  of 
man  was  to  combine  in  one  single  union 
iButtd)  composed  of  an  organism  of  branch 
unions,  eacb  member  and  branch  belonging, 
fully  and  harmoniously,  a  part  of  the  living 
whole.  He  ho^d  to  gain  advance  in  his  propa- 
ganda by  joining  the  Freemasons  (1805).  in 
which  organization  he  thougflii  he  saw  certain 
fundamental  social  features  coinciding:  with  his 
tjieories,  and  he  wrote  a  number  of  articles  on 
Freemasonty,  but  his  expressed  theories  btou^t 


him  into  contest  with  the  fraternity  and  he  was 
expelled  (1810).  Among  his  followers  were, 
Ahrens,  Leonhardi,  Lindemann.  Roeder,  etc, 
who  spread  the  philosophical  tenets  through 
Belgium,  Spain  and  South  America.  Foremost 
of  his  published  works  are  'Abrias  des  Sys- 
tems der  Loj^k  als  philosophischer  Wisscn- 
schaft* (Gottingen  1828)  ;  'Vorlesungen  iiber 
das  System  der  Philosophie'  (ib.  1828)  ; 
'Abriss  des  Systems  der  Philosophic  des  Rechts> 
(ib.  1828) ;  'Vorlesungen  uber  die  Grund- 
wahiiieiten  der  Wisseuschafi'  (ib.  1629). 
Since  his  death  a  large  mass  of  his  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  have  been  issued  in  numer- 
ous volumes  by  Leonhardi,  Leutbecber  and 
others  (Gottingen  1834-48),  by  Roder  ('Sys- 
tem der  Rechtsphilo Sophie,'  Leipzig  1874)  and 
more  recently  by  Hohlfelts.  Consult  Hohfeld, 
'Die  Krausesdie  Philosophie*  (Jena  1879) ; 
Procksch,  'Karl  Christian  Friedrich  Krause, 
ein  Lebensbild  nach  seinen  Briefen*  (Leipzig 
1880)  ;  Eucken,  '2ur  Errinnerung  an  Krause' 
(ib.  1881);  Martin,  <Chr.  F.  Krauses  Lebcn, 
Lehre  und  Bedeutung»  (ib.  1881);  Leonhardi, 
'K.  Chr.  Friedr.  Krauses  Leben  und  Lehre' 
(ib.  1902),  and  <K.  Chr.  P.  Krause  als  philos- 
ophischer Denker  gewiirdigkeit'  (ib.  1905)  ; 
Kohler,  'Der  Philosoph  Krause  als  Geograph' 
(ib.  1904). 

KKAUTH,   krouth,   Charles   Porterfield, 

American  Lutheran  theologian:  h.  Martins- 
burg,  Va,  17  March  1823;  d.  Philadelphia.  2 
Jan.  1883.  He  was  graduated  (1839)  at  Penn- 
sylvania College  anoT  was  given  charge  (1841) 
of  a  Baltimore  mission.  He  served  congrega- 
tions (1842-55)  at  Baltimore,  Martinsburg  and 
Winchester,  Va.  He  was  appointed  minister 
(1855)  of  the  Pittsburgh  First  Lutheran 
Church  and  (1859)  at  the  Phlladeli^iB  Saint 
Mark^s  Chnrch.  He  became  editor  of  The 
Lutheran.  He  composed  the  "Fundamental 
Articles  of  Faiti  and  Church  Polity"  (1866) 
wtiich  was  adopted  at  the  Reading  Convention, 
as  basis  o£  the  (leneral  Council  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  North  America, 
Sso  the  'Constitution  for  Congregations' 
(1880)  adopted  by  the  (^neral  Council.  He 
was  for  ID  years  president  of  the  council.  He 
elected   a    trustee    of    the   University   of 


Pennsylvania  and  (1868)  professor  there  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  undertook 
the   department   of  history  there  in   1881.     He 


member  of  the  American  Committee  for 

the  revision  of  the  English  version  of  the  Bible. 
He  wrote  'The  Conservative  Reformation  and 
its  Theology'  (1872);  translations  of  Tholuck-s 
commentary  on  the  gospel  of  Saint  John  (Phila- 
delphia I8S9)  ;  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  with 
introduction  and  annotations  (1868).  He  edited 
a  new  edition  of  Berkeley's  'Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge'  (1874).  Considt  Spaeth, 
A.-.  'Oharles  Porterfield  Krauth'  (New  York 
I898)  ;  Schmucker,  B.  M..  in  Lutheran  Church 
Revievi,  July  1883. 


NH. 
NH=C 

N{CH.)-    CH^    COOH 
An  organic  substance  found  in  the  museolar 
fibre  of  all  vertebrates,  it  is  present  also  in  the 
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brain,  urine,  blood  and  m  meat- ex  tract.  It 
occurs  synthelicallv  in  combining  sareosine  with 
cyananride,  and  lormg  colorless  and  odorless 
crystals  with  one  molecule  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, tastes  slightly  bitter  and  is  water  soluble 
barely  in  alcohol.  lis  reaction  is  neutral,  pro- 
ducing with  acids  unstable  salts  and  creates: 
with  the  action  of  bao'ta  water  on  bones,  uric 
acid  and  sareo&ine ;  with  oxide  of  quicksilver 
methylguaridine  and  oxalic  acid,  with  weak  acid 
solutions  Icreatinine  (q-v.). 

KRBATININS,       or       CREATININE, 
methylglycocyamidin,  OHiNiO  or 
NH— CO 
NH-C 

N(CH.).  CH. 
This  organic  substance  is  found  in  urine.  It 
forms  colorless  and  odorless  crystals,  is 
■lightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  tastes 
anunoniacal,  has  strong  alkaline  reaction.  It 
lorms  erys  tail  liable  salts  and  is  transformed  by 
basic  action  easily  back  to  kreatine  (q.v.)._  It 
was  formerly  beld  as  very  valuable  for  nourish- 
bg  qualities  on  account  of  its  tiitrogenous  com- 
position, but  it  is  known  now  it  belongs  to  the 
waste  of  the  organs  and,  with  slight  changes, 
passe;  into  the  excreta. 

KREFELD,  kra'feld,  or  CRBFELD. 
Prussia,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Diisse)- 
dorf,  12  nules  northwest  of  the  town  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  about  four  miles  west  of  the  Rhine  and 
35  miles  northwest  of  Cologne.  It  consists  of 
strai^t,  spacious  streets  and  well-built  houses ; 
is  the  seat  of  several  courts  and  public  offices ; 
contains  churches  for  Roman  Catholics,  Old 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Mennonitcs  and  Jews; 
a  royal  textile  college,  gymnasia,  a  monument 
of  Molike  erected  in  1897,  hospitals,  etc. ;  and 
is  the  principal  locality  in  Prussia  for  the  manu- 
facHin:  of  silk  and  mixed  silk  goods,  which  was 
introouted  by  refugees  from  Julicrs  and  Berg 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  number  of 
factories  producing  silk  goods  is  about  120, 
exclusive  of  neariy  SO  silk-dyeing  works.  The 
town  also  contains  railroad  shops,  boiler-works, 
tnadiine-shaps,  iron-foundries,  chemical  works, 
distilleries,  sugar-refineries,  soap-works,  tan- 
neries, paper-mills,  etc.  Krefeld  dates  from 
1166:  it  come  into  the  possession  of  Prussia  in 
1702;  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  during  the 
Napoleonic  ascendency.  During  the  Great 
European  War  1914-18,  in  common  with  other 
Rhenish  towns  its  war  industrial  works  were 
frequently  bombarded  by  Allied  aviators.  Pop. 
129,400. 

KRBHBIEL,  kr^^el,  Henry  Bdwan), 
American  musical  critic:  b.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
10  March  1854.  He  was  musical  critic  on  the 
Cincinnati  CaneUe  (1874-80)  and  the  New- 
York  Tribune  since  1880.  His  published  works 
include  'The  Technics  of  Violin  Playing' 
(1880);  "How  to  listen  to  Musdc>  (18967; 
•Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama*  (1891); 
'The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York:  it 
Memorial'  (1892)  ;  'Music  and  Manners  in  the 
Oassical  Period'  (1898)  ;  'Music  of  the  Modem 
World>  (1897);  'How  to  Listen  to  Music' 
(1896);  'Chapters  of  Opera>  (1908);  'The 
Pkinoforte  and  its  Music'  (1910);  'Afro- 
American  Folk-Songs*  (1913) ;  'A  Book  of 
Operas'  (1909).  He  also  edited  an  'Annotated 
Bibliography  of   Fine  Art>    (1897).     He   was 


American  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Groves' 
'Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians'  (1904- 
10). 

KRBIL,  kril,  K>t1,  Austrian  meteorolo- 
gist and  astronomer:  b.  Ried,  4  Nov.  1798;  d. 
Vienna,  21  Dec  1862,  He  studied  law  and 
astronomy,  and  was  appointed  (1827)  assistant 
at  the  Vienna  Observatory,  then  acted  suc- 
cessively at  the  Milan  (1831)  and  the  Prague 
observatories  (1845).  He  became  (1851)  di- 
rector of  (he  Central  Institute  of  Meteorology 
and  the  Earth's  Magnetism,  Vienna.  Numerous 
magnetic  and  geographical  observations  were 
made  by  him,  and  he  improved  the  magnetic 
instruments  as  well  as  constructing  a  series 
of  automatic  regisierinp  instruments.  He  wrote 
'Cetini  siorici  c  teoretici  sulle  comcte'  (Milan 
1832)  ;  'Versudi,  den  Einfluss  des  Mondes  auf 
iphlrischen   Zustand   unsrer   Erdc   i 


fluence  on  the  earth's  magnetism;  'Ueber  die 
Natur  und  Bewegung  der  Komeien'  (ib, 
1843) .  He  published  Aslronomisch-meleorol- 
ogische  Jahrbuch  fiir  Frag  (Prague  1842-45) 
and  the  Jahrbiieher  der  Zentralamtoll  fiir 
Meteoroligie  und  Erdmagnelismtu  (from 
1849  on). 

KREITTMAYK,  knt'mlr.  WiguUoa  Xavier 
Aloys,  Baron  von.  Bavarian  jurist  and  states- 
man: b.  Munich,  14  Dec.  170S;  d.  27  Oct.  1790. 
He  practised  law  in  Wetilar  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  was  made  AuHc  councillor  (1725) 
at  Munich,  He  was  appointed  jud^e-lateral  of 
the  Court  of  Justice,  Bavarian  Palatinate,  of  the 
Imperial  Vice-Regency  (1741)  and  was  created 
(1745)  a  baron  of  the  empire.  He  became 
chancellor  of  the  Aulic  Council  and  privy 
councillor,  lo  be  promoted  (1749)  vice-council- 
lor of  the  Privy  Council  and  a  Minister  of  the 
Cabinet,  in  which  position  he  died.  The  most 
important  branches  of  Bavarian  law  were  codi- 
fied by  him  in  such  works  as  'Codex  juris 
bavarici  crimin»lis>  (Munich  17S1)  ;  'Codex 
juris  bavarici  judiciarii'  (ib.  17S3) ;  Codex 
Maximiltanus  bavaricus  civilis'  (lb.  1756), 
These  were  followed  and  enhanced  l^  "Annota- 
tions" to  each  part  (1752-68).  He  also  wrote 
'Grundriss  der  allgemcinen  deutschen  und 
bayrischen  Staat3re<it3>  (Munich  1770).  In 
1845  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
His  biografj^n-  was  written  by  J.  A.  fCalb 
(Munich  1825).  Consult  Becbmann.  A^  ^Dcr 
kurbayrischer  Kaniler  Alois  Freiherr  von 
Kreitlmayr'   (Munich  1S96). 

KRBLINQ,  krS'lIng,  August  von,  German 
sculptor  and  painter:  b.  Osnabriick,  23  May 
1819;  d.  Nuremberg,  23  April  1876,  He  studied 
at  the  Hanover  Polytechnic,  and,  at  the  age  of 
17.  was  a  pupil  of  Schwanthaler  at  Munich,  but 
soon  devoted  himself  to  painting.  His  first  im- 
portant work  was  the  ceiling  decoration  at  the 
Hanover  Court  Theatre.  In  1853  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  reorganize  the  Nuremberg  school  of 
art,  during  which  work  he  tainted  the  Corona- 
tion of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  in  the  Maximilian- 
eum  at  Munich,  and  drew  the  cartoons  for  the 
pictures  of  German  emperors,  as  well  as  a  cycle 
of  pictures  from  the  traditions  of  Karl  der 
Grasse.  For  his  great  service  in  advancing  the 
arts  and  crafts  he  was  honored  with  civil  Order 
of  Merit.  He  modeled  the  colossal  bronie 
statues  of  Piince  Heinrich  of  Reuss,  at  Gen, 
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and  of  Kepler,  at  Weil,  and  a  threat  fountain 
which  was  presented  to  Cincinnati  by  Mr.  Pro- 

KRELL,    or    CRELL,    NikoUiu,    Saxon 

chancellor  and  anti-Lulheran  reformer :  b.  Leip- 
zig, aboui  1551 ;  d  9  Oct-  1601.  He  studied  law 
and  was  appointed  Aulic  councillor  at  Dresden 
and  secretary  to  lie  Elector  Christian,  who,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne  (1586),  made  him 
piivy  councillor  and  (15S9)  chancellor.  His 
opposition  to  the  orthodox  Lutheran  Church 
and  leaning  toward  Calvinism  brought  the 
hatred  of  the  citizens  and  members  of  the  courL 
By  his  introduction  .of  a  new  catechism  and 
edition  of  the  Bible  with  his  Calvinistic  elossarv 
he  brought  about  his  downfall  when  Friedricti 
Wilhelm  von  Weimar  succeeded  the  deceased 
Christian.  Involved  in  the  meshes  of  law  he 
was  imprisoned  and  after  much  litigation  be- 
tween the  higher  powers  of  the  different  states 
he  was  finally  condemned  to  death  and  was 
beheaded  at  Dresden.  Consult  Richard,  'Der 
Kurfiirstliche  sachsische  Kanzler  Nikotaus 
Crell>  (Dresden  1859)  ;  Brandcs,  'Der  Kraniler 
Crell,  ein  Opfer  des  Orthodoxismos'  (Letpiig 
1873). 

KKEHENETZ,  kr€m'y£-nyJits,  Russia,  a 
district  town  in  the  government  of  Volhynia, 
situated  on  the  TIcva  River  and  a  branch  of  the 
South-Wcst  Railway.  It  has  six  churches,  is 
the  seat  of  the  chief  niag^Stracy  of  tlie 
Radzivilou  customs  diviaon.  Above  the  town 
on  a  sandstone  cliff  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle._  The  town  dates  back  to  the  8th  century, 
belonging  formerly  to  the  principality  Vla<Umir 
but  was  included  m  Poland;  it  was  fortified  by 
Si^smond  I  but  was  captured  (1648)  by  a 
small  body  of  Cossacks  in  revenge  for  persecu- 
tion on  account  of  their  fidelity  to  Poland.  It 
is  a  very  fertile  district.  Its  population  is 
about  18,752  with  about  one-third  Jews. 

KREMKNTCHUG,  krem'en^oog'.  Ru^ 
sia,  district  town  in  the  government  of  Poltava, 
situated  on  the  Dnieper  River  and  junction  of 
two  railways.  It  has  an  iron  railway  bridge, 
nine  Greek-Catholic  churches,  three  churches 
of  sectarians,  a  Lutheran  prayer  house,  three 
synagogues,  a  high  school,  girls'  prog^nasium, 
several  banks;  also  numerous  manuiactures  as 
sawmills,  tobacco  factories,  etc.  It  docs  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain  and  wood  and  holds 
four  annual  markets.  The  town  was  founded 
1571  and  was,  from  1765-89,  the  capital  of  New 
Russia.    It  has  a  suburb  "  "    ' 


KREHERS,  kre'merz,  Edward,  American 

fharmacist:  b.  Milwaukee,  Wis,  23  Feb,  1865. 
le  studied  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  Ph.G.  (1886)  and  B.S. 
(1888),  and  Ph.D.  at  the  CotlingEn  University 
(1890).     He  was  appointed  instructor  of  pha 


director  of  a  course  in  pharmacy  from  1802,  and 
director  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Experiment 
Station  from  1913.  He  was  editor  of  the  Phar- 
maeeulical  Review  (1896-1909),  scientific  editor 
of  the  Midlattd  Druggist  and  Pharmaceutical 
Review  (1909-10),  coeditor  Standard  National 
Dispensary,  etc.  In  collaboration  with  Gilde- 
meister  and  Hoffmann,  he  compiled  'The 
Volatile  Oils*  (1900;  2d  ed.,  1913). 


KREHUH,  a  Russian  dtadel,  eapeda^ 
the  citadel  of  Uoscow   (q.v.).    It  lies  in  the 

centre  of  the  city,  and  contains  the  royal  edifices 
and  churches,  particularly  the  residence  of  the 
emperor, 

KREMNITZ.  Harlc  (Mite),  German 
author :  b.  Greif swald,  4  Jan.  1852.  She  mar- 
ried and  moved  to  Bucharest  (1875),  where  she 
became  acquainted  with  the  Rumanian  queen 
(Carmen  Sylva).  She  removed  to  Berlin 
0897)  and  settled  tiere.  In  collaboration  with 
Carmen  Sylva  she  published  the  'Rumanischen 
Dichtungen>  (3d  ed.,  translation  Bonn  1889), 
and  under  At  pseudonym  Dito  und  Idem  the 
following  novels:  'Aus  iwei  Welten'  (Leipzig 
1884;  7lh  ed.,  Bonn  1901);  'Astra>  (Bonn 
1886;  6th  ed.,  1903);  <Feldpo&t>  (ib.  1887); 
and  the  trage<^  'Anna  Boteyn'  (ib.  1886)  ;  also 
'In  der  Irre'  (ib.  1888),  and  'Rache,  und 
andre  Moyellen'  (ib.  1889),  stories.  Individually 
she  wrote  'Rumanische  Skiizen'  (Bucharest 
1877);  'Rumanische  Marchen'  (Leipzig' 1S82) ; 
'Carmen  Sylva  ein  Lebensbild*  (Breslau  1882) ; 
an  extensive  biography,  'Carmen  Sylva*  (Leip- 
zig 1903).  She  also  wrote  the  novel  'Ausge- 
wanderte'  (Bonn  1890).  and  the  stories  'Elina: 
Zwischen  Kirche  und  Pastoral'  (Breslau  1895)  ; 
'Sein  Brief*  (ib.  1896) ;  'Herr  Baby*  (ib. 
.1901);  'Mann  und  Weib>  (ib,  1902)  ;  'Fatnm' 
(ib.  1903).  Under  the  pseudonym  George 
Allan  she  wrote  'Fluch  der  Licbe*  (Leipzig 
1880),  and  other  stories  as  well  as  the  novels, 
'Aus  der  Rumanischen  Gesetlschaft'  (ib.  1881), 
and  'Ein  Mrstenkind'  (ib,  1883). 

KREMNITZ,  krEm'nlts,  or  CREMNITZ. 
Htmgaiy,  a  royal  free  town  (called  in  Hun- 
^rian  KormocibSnya) ,  in  the  county  of  Bars, 
in  a  deep  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  15 
miles  northeast  of  Schemnitz.  It  consists  of 
the  town  proper,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  con- 
taining .two  ancient  churches  and  a  castle'  and 
of  several  large  suburbs,  in.  wliich  are  aunost 
all  the  public  buildings.  There  are  some  old 
churches,  a  Franciscan  monasteir  of  the  17th 
century,  a  mint,  hospitals,  etc  The  manufac- 
tures consist  of  paper,  delft-ware,  vitriol  and 
cinnabar;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  town  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in 
the  vicinity.    Pop.  4,515. 

KRSMS,  krfms,  Austria,  a  town  on  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Krems  and  Danube 
and  on  two  branches  of  the  State  Railway,  one 
of  which  crosses  the  Danube  here  on  a  great 
bridge.  It  is  the  official  seat  of  the  district 
and  has  four  churches,  a  town -hall  with 
archives,  monuments  to  ^Joseph  II  and  General 
Schmidt,  an  obergymnasium,  upper  high  school, 
trade  school,  teachers'  institute,  wine  and  fmit 
industrial  schools,  Piarist  College,  lady-teach- 
ers' institute,  city  museum,  theatre,  sav- 
ings bank,  etc.  Among  its  various  manufac- 
tures are  breweries  and  mustard,  cogiiac, 
preserves,  chocolate,  coffee-substitute,  maOiine, 
mill,  garden  tool  and  other  factories.  Pop. 
14,384. 

KREHSIER,  Austria,  a  town  in  Iforavia, 
37  miles  from  Briinn  by  rail,  situated  in  the 
fertile  Hanna  region,  on  the  March  and  on  two  - 
railways.  It  is  the  official  seat  of  the  district, 
has  a  Collegiate  church,  archbishop's  palace, 
finished  1711,  library,  great  park  and  menagerie, 
a  German  and  a  Czech  obergvmnasium,  (^rman 
and  Czech  national  upper  high  school,  ardiie- 
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lascopal    boys'    seminair,    teachers'    insdinie, 

apricoltural  school,  etc.  Its  manufactures  con- 
sist of  machinery,  iron  foundries,  two  mall 
factories,  two  breweries,  sugar  factory,  electric 
works,  and  it  docs  considerable  trade  in  barley, 
fruit,  caltle,  etc  In  IHO  it  was  one  of  the 
estates  of  the  1,063  newly  formed  bishoprics  of 
Olmiitz  by  the  purchase  of  (he  Olmiitz  Cotuii 
Otlo,  and  obtained  town  rights  throu(;b  Bishop 
Bruno  (1266)  and  Bishop  Theodor  (1290),  be- 
coming the  episcopal  residence.  It  was  be- 
sieged and  stormed  by  the  Swedes,  in  1643,  and 


aechs 

KRENNBRITE.  A  rare  mineral  con- 
sisting of  telluride  of  gold  and  silver  in 
ortho  rhombic  form.  Composition  variable 
(AuAg)  Te^  Carries  43.86  -pet  cent  of  gold 
and  a  veiv  small  amount  of  silver.  Occurs  in 
mines  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

KRE8T0VSK1,  krcs-tof'ski,  V..  the  pseu- 
donj-m  of  Nadeihda  Dmitrievna  Khvoshtchin- 
skaya,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Russian  women 
novelists  and  writers:  b.  Ryazan,  1825;  d.  1839. 
See  Khvoshtchinskaya,  Nadezhda  Dmitri- 
evna. 

JCRETSCHMAR,  krech'mar,  Auguit  Fer-  . 
dinand  Hermann,  German  musician:  b.  Olbem- 
hau,  19  Jan.  1843.  He  graduated  at  the  Leipzie 
Conservatory,  was  appointed  ( 1875)  bana- 
master  at  the  opera  house  at  Metz,  became 
(1887)  music  director  at  the  Leipzig  University, 
and  was  called  to  Berlin  (1904)  wbere  he  be- 
came professor  of  ihe  history  of  music  for  the 
State.  He  wrote  numerous  choral  and  organ 
pieces  and  many  monographs,  essays  on  the  lives 
of  noted  musicians,  etc  His  'Fiihrcr  durch 
■  den  Konzertsaal'  (3  vols,,  Leipzig  1887-90)  is 
highly  praised. 

KRBTSCHMER,  krSch'mer,  Edmua'd,  Ger- 
man musician  and  composer:  b.  Ostritz,  31 
Aug.  1830;  d.  1908.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Julius 
Olio  and  Johann  Schneider  at  Dresden  and 
was  appointed  court  organist  there  (1854).  He 
became  (1872)  instructor  of  the  royal  Kapell- 
knabcninstituts  and  was  leader  of  a  number  of 
choral  unions.  In  1892  he  was  given  the  de- 
gree of  professor.  He  first  became  favorably 
known  as  a  composer  by  his  opera  'Die  Fol- 
kunger'  (1874)  that  was  followed  by  'Heinrich 
der  L6we>  (1877);  <Der  Fliichtling'  (1881); 
and  'Schon  Roihraut'  (1887).  He  also  wrote 
several  Masses  and  other  church  compositions, 
also  profane  choir  pieces,  such  as  *Pilgerfahrt,* 
' Festgesang, '  'Sieg  ira  Gesang.'  His  'Cieister- 
schlacht,>  written  for  a  man's  choir  with 
orchestra,  won  a  first  prize  Consult  Schmid, 
O.,  'Edmund  Krclschmer*  (Dresden  1890). 

KRETSCHMER,  Paid  W.,  German  phi- 
lologist :  b.  Berlin,  2  June  1866.  He  studied  at 
the  Luisenstadt  gymnasium  and  the  Berlin 
University,  becoming  private  teacher  Cdoceni) 
there  (1891).  He  became  assistant  professor 
(1897)  at  Marburg  University,  and  professor 
(1899)  at  the  Vienna  University.  He  traveled 
in  Greece  (1896-1901)  and  write  'Griechischen 
Vaseninsdirifter'  (1894);  <Einlrilung  in  der 
(^schichte  der  griechischen  Sprache'  (1896) ; 
^Entstehung  der  Koine'  (1900);  'Die  heutige 
Lesbische  Dialekt>  (190S).  He  was  editor  of 
Glofia,  a  periodical  in   the  Greek  and  Latin 


languages,  from  1907  and  is  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Science  of  Vienna. 

KRETZBR,  kret'ser,  Max,  (German  novel- 
ist: b,  Posen,  7  June  1854.  He  went  to  Beriin 
at  an  early  age  and  worked  in  various  capacities, 
as  a  factory  laborer,  a  house  painter,  etc.  He 
met  with  an  accident,  and  during  the  period 
of  convalescence  began  to  write,  ^coming  one 
of  the  most  popular  German  novelists  for  a 
time.  His  naturalistic  novels  dealing  with  the 
common  people  of  Berlin  are  interestinepiciures 
of  contemporary  life.  The  best  are  "Die  beiden 
Genossen'  (1880);  'Die  Befrogenen>  (1882); 
'Im  Sturmwind  des  Soziatismus'  (18^) : 
■Meister  Timpe>    (1888). 

KREUTZER,  kroi'ts^r,  Eonradin.  German 
composer:  b.  Messkirch,  Baden,  22  Nov.  1730', 
d.  Riga,  14  Dec.  1849.  He  studied  law  at  first 
but   produced  an  operetta    (180O)     that    was 

Elayed  while  he  was  a  student  at  Freiburg,  and 
e  then  undertook  the  study  of  counterpoint 
(1804)  under  Albrechtsberger  at  Vienna.  He 
was  appointed  bandmaster  (1812)  at  Stuttgart 
and  (1817)  filled  the  same  position  for  Count 
von  Furslenberg  in  Donauescbingen.  In  1822 
he  returned  to  Vienna  where  he  became  band- 
master of  the  Karntnerthor  Theatre,  after  the 
successful   production   of  his   opera   'libussa.'  I 

He   filled   the  same   post   successively  at   the  I 

Josephstadler  Theatre  (till  1840),  then  at  the 
Cologne  Stadttheatre    (till   1846),  when  he  re-  | 

turned  to  Vienna.  He  wrote  30  operas  of 
which   only    'Nachtiager   lU   Granada'    ^834)  , 

and  Raimund's   'Verschwender,*   for  which  he  ! 

wrote  the  score,  have  remained  popular.  On 
the  wher  hand  his  male  choruses  are  still  pet 
pieces  with  the  Vereine.  A  monument  to  his 
memory  has  been  erected  in  his  birthplace, 

KREUTZER,  Rodolphe,  French  violinist 
and  composer:  b.  Versailles,  16  Nov.  1766;  d. 
Geneva,  6  Jan.  183!.  He  studied  the  violin 
tinder  Anton  Stamitz,  tinder  whom  he  was  per- 
fected and  was  able  to  appear  in  public  in  his 
13th  year.  He  became  solo-violinist  in  (he 
Italian  theatre  orchestra  (l?*)  where  he  pro- 
duced his  first  opera,  'Jeanne  d'Arc'  in  the 
same  year,  to  be  followed  by  39  other  dramatic 
works  such  as  'Paul  and  Virginia* ;  'Lodo- 
iska'  (1701):  <Werther>  (1792),  etc.  Follow- 
ing a  tour  through  Italy  and  (jermany  (1796) 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  viohn  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire.  In  1801  he  took  Rode's 
place  as  solo-violinst  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and 
(1817)  became  its  bandmaster  till  his  retire- 
ment in  great  honor  (1826).  Of  liis  many  com- 
positions onl;y  those  for  the  violin  have  survived 
to  this  day  m  popularity,  among  which  his  '40 
Etudes  ou  Caprices'  is  a  necessity  in  training 
a  violinst.  Beethoven  dedicated  his  'Kreutzer 
Sonata'  to  him. 

KREUTZER  SONATA,  the  popular  title 
of  Beethoven's  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin  in 
A,  op.  47,  dedicated  to  his  friend  R.  Kreutier, 
and  played  first  in  1803.  Leo  Tolstoy,  the 
Russian  reformer  and  author,  used  the  title  for 
one  of  his  novels,  published  in  1880,  in  which 
he  placed  the  modern  conventional  marriage 
in  a  hideous  ligbt.  It  caused  bitter  debate  for 
a  rather  prolonged  period. 

KREUTZNACH,  kroits'n^gh.  Prossia,  dis- 
trict town  and  popular  bathing  resort  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Coblenz,  situated  on  the  Nabe 
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and  jtinctioR  of  seveial  railways.  It  was  for- 
merly capital  of  the  Cownty  Sponheim  and  con- 
sists of  3  new  and  old  city;  it  has  a  Kursaai, 
or  bathing'  establishment  on  an  island,  also 
the  medicinal  salt  springs,  Eli labeth -Quelle  and 
others.  The  mineral  waters  of  this  location 
have  been  known  since  1478  as  having  curative 
qualifications  in  skin  diseases.  In  the  near 
neighborhood  is  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  Roman 
castrum,  the  so-called  *hcathen  wall."  It  has 
two  Evangelical  and  three  Catholic  churches, 
synagogues,    a   marble    statue    to    the    sanitary 

Erofessor  Prieger,  considered  founder  of  the 
iths,  a  war  memorial,  Bismarck  fountain  and 
other  monuments.  Among  the  leading  manu- 
factures are  tanneries,  tobacco,  leather,  comb 
and  glass  factories,  toarble  works  and  vineyards 
and  considerable  grain  trade.  It  has  among  its 
public  buildii^s  a  m^mnasium,  high  school,  pro- 
vincial wine  and  fruit,  industrial  schools,  a 
collection  of  antiquities,  etc.     Pop.  23,167. 

KRIEQSPIEL,  kreg-spel,  {'^var-Bame'),  a 
game  of  G«rman  origin,  played  with  maps  on  a 
large  scale,  and  colored  metal  blocks,  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  map,  representing  bodies  of 
troops  of  various  strength  (brigades  of  infan- 
try, battalions  of  rifles,  regiments  of  cavalry, 
besides  artillery,  engineers,  etc.).  The  players 
are  usually  two  on  each  side,  and  the  game 
forms  an  exact  miniature  of  taciicU  operations. 


represents  the  lapse  of  two  minutes,  and  rules 
are  given  Co  determine  the  distance  diat  each 
branch  of  the  service  may  move  ov^r  in  that 
time.  When  two  bodies  of  men  cm  opposite 
sides  come  into  contad,  the  weaker  in  nunbcrs 
and  position  is  held  to  be  defeated;  but  when 
they  are  equal  in  these  respects  victory  is 
determined  to  one  side  or  the  other  by  the  use 
of  a  die.  A  game  of  the  same  name  has  been 
introduced  in  chess  dubs,  the  contestants  play- 
ing  on  different  boaMls  -screened  from  view 
of  their  opponents,  and  bein^  obliged  to  guess 
from  certain  arbitrary  conditions  what  moves 
are  made  on  the  other  board.  . 

KRIEHN,  kren,  G«Ofxe>  American  profes- 
sor and  art  lecturer:  b.  Lexington,  Mo.,  1868. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Wentworth 
Military  Academy,  Lexington,  the  William 
Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo,  and  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Berlin,  FrelBurg,  Ziirich  and  Slrass- 
burg.  From  1892  to  189S  he  was  instructor  in 
history  at  the  University  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  from  1895  to  1898  was  assistant  professor 
at  Stanford  University,  California.  Since  1893 
he  has  become  widely  known  as  a  writer  and 
lecturer  on  art  subjects,  and  since  1908  has 
been  instructor  in  the  history  of  art  at  the 
Woman's  Art  School  of  Cooper  Union,  New 
York.  Since  1910  he  has  been  lecturer  in  the 
Department  ff  Extension  Teaching  of  Colum- 
bia University.  In  1911-12  he  was  preceptor  at 
the  University  of  Princeton  and  in  the  same 
years  lectured  art  the  CathbJic  Snmmer  School 
of  America,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  -the  American  Historical  Association  and 
of  the  Mcrtrc^olitan  Museum  of  Art  and  secre- 
tary of  the  department  of  fine  arts  of  (he 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He 
has  published  'English  Rising  in  1450>  (1892)  ; 
'Studies  in  the  Social  Revolt  of  1381'  (1902)  ;  a 
translation  of  Muther,  'History  of  Painting' 
(2  vols,,  1909^,  and  numerous  articles  in  ency- 
dopsilias,  periodicals,  etc. 


,  kreter,  a  gunner's  n»me  for 
jacksnipe  (q.v.). 

KRIS.    See  Creese. 

KRISHNA,  krish'n;  in  Hindu  mythology, 
the  eighth  avatar  of  Vishnu  and  the  most 
popular  deity  in  the  Hindu  pantheon.  Krishna 
IS  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  ((i.v.). 
In  the  *Bhagavad  Gita'  he  stands  as  revealing 
the  doctrine  of  *bhafcti*  (religious  devotion). 
At  the  close  of  the  iSth  century  two  East 
Indian  teachers  —  Chaitanya  and  Vallabha  —  es- 
tablished sects  in  worship  of  Krishna.  A  mod- 
ern teacher  who  has  advocated  Krishna  doc- 
trines is  Swami  Ha  ray  an  of  Gujurat  See 
Avatar  ;  HiSDUiSM. 

KRIS  KRIMGLE,  a  sori  of  Saint  Nicholas. 
On  Christmas  eve,  Kris  Kringl^  arrayed  in  a 
fur  cap  and  strange  apparel,  goes  to  the  bed- 
room of  all  good  children,  where  he  finds  a 
stocking  or  sock  hung  up  in  expectation  of  his 
visit,  in  which  depository  he  leaves  a  present  for 
the  voung  wearer.  The  word  means  Christ- 
child,  and  the  eve  is  called  Kriss-Kringle  eve. 
See  Saint  Nichoijis, 

KROJEBER,  kro'ber,  Alfred  L.,  American 
aalhropoligist  L  b.  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  11  June  1876l 
He  was  graduated  (1896)  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, receiving  the  Ph.D.  diploma  (1901)  and 
was  appointed  instructor  (1901-06)  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  became  assistant  professor 
of  anthropology  (1906-11),  associate  professor 
in  1911.  He  was  curator  of  anthropology  at 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  in  \SO0  and 
1903-n  and  curator  of  the  Museum  of  An- 
thropology from  1908.  He  was  founder  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Association,  be- 
coming i-ts  president  in  1917.  In  1906  nt  was 
president  of  the  Call  form  a  branch  of  the 
American  Folklore  Societv  and  is  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Anthropological  Society, 
Washington,  member  of  the  American  Ethno- 
logical Society  of  Japan,  Fellow  o£  the  Ajneri- 
can  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  He  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals 
on  the  snbjects  anthropology,  folklore,  etc 

KSOL,  crul,  Sebastian  Jansen  fBastiana 
Janaa  Krol),  church  oiBcer,  commissary  and 
vice-director  in  New  Nethcrland :  b.  Harlingen 
139S;  d.  after  1645.  Appointed  in  Holland  by 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  12  Oct  1623,  he 
sailed  25  Jan.  1624.  In  November  of  same  year 
he  was  in  Holland  again  pleading  for  ministers 
to  serve  in  the  new  colony.  In  1625  he  was 
again  in  New  Netheriand,  as  "Kranken- 
bezoeljer*  or  comforter  of  the  sick,  whose 
office  in  the  Reformed  Church  was  io  minister 
to  the  poor,  to  those  in  sickness  or  trouble,  or 
in  absence  of  the  'voorsaneer'  (precentor)  to ' 
read  from  the  desk  under  the  pulpit  the 
commandments  and  the  creed,  and  to  marry  the 
living  or  b'Ury  the  dead.  In  manv  cases  these 
ofHcers  read  sermons  and  conaucted  divide 
service  when  -there  was  no  minister.  For  ov^r 
two  -centuries  this  functionary  was  regillarly 
supplied  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  for  the 
Dutch  churdies  in  the  Wes*  and  East  IndiM. 
Krol,  with  great  efficiency,  labored  Bt  Fort 
Orange  (Albany),  in  behalf  of  the  West  India 
Company,  to  make  the  settle«eni  of  the  Wal- 
loons and  Dutch  successful.  In  1628.  under 
Dcnnine  Michaelius,  he  was  made  an  elder  and 
member  of  the  C^on^istory  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  (now  Ihe  Collegiate  on  Fifth  avenu^ 
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Church  inside   the   fort,   on   Manhatlan.     He 

crossed  the  ocean  four  or  five  times  and  acted 
as  agent  for  Van  Rensselaer  in  his  manor. 
According  to  local  tradition,  duriuK  one  winter, 
when  provisions  were  scarce,  he  made  a 
Dourishmg  and  palatable  fried  cake  of  flour 
and  honey,  which  took  its  name  from  his,  the 
cruller.  Tlie  word  is  unknown  in  Holland  and 
the  pronunciadan,  very  sunUar  in  the  personal 
name  and  'the  actual  thing,  points  to  the  prob- 
able origin  of  this  American  delicacy.  On  Van 
Twiller's  arrival,  in  1633,  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  of  Fort  Orange  by  Hans  Jori^scn 
Houten.  On  28  Sept.  161S  he  was  at  holy 
communion  in  the  church  in  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land A  handsome  memorial  of  this  zealous 
and  efficient  pioneer  has  been  erected  in  the 
Reformed  Qiurch  edifice  on  Second  avenue  in 
New  York.  Consult  Van  Laer,  the  'Van  Rens- 
selaer-Bower  Manuscripts,'  published  by  the 
State  (1906)  ;  and  ECkhoff,  'Bastiaen  Jansz. 
Krol>  (1910);  Hofstede,  'Oo«t  Indien  Kerk- 
Zaken,>  Rotterdam  (1779),  and  'Ecclesiastical 
Records  of  the  Stale  of  New  York'  (1901). 

KROLL,  krol,  Wilhelm,  German  classical 
scholar:  b.  Frankenstein,  Silesia,  7  Oct.  1869. 
He  studied  at  Breslau,  Berlin  and  Bonn,  and, 
after  a  journey  thrcu^  Italy  and  Sicily,  he 
entered  the  facility  at  Breslau  University,  for 
classical  philology.  He  was  made  professor  at 
Greifswatd  (1899),  Miinsier  (1906)  and  Bres- 
lau (1913).  He  contributed  numerous  essays 
to  the  Rheinisehes  Museum,  Jahresherichtt 
fiber  die  ForUchriite  der  Altertumswissen- 
sehaft,  Glotta,  and  the  Realcmyklopddie  of 
Pauly-Wissowa.  He  edited  the  6tb  edition  of 
Teuftel's  'Geschichte  der  RomischeA  Literatur' 
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limS'. 

KROUAYER,  kr&'mr^r,  Johannci,  (Ger- 
man historian  of  ancient  battles ;  b.  Stralsund, 
31  July  1859.  He  studied  at  SlraJsund,  Mett 
Weissenberg  and  at  the  universities  of  Jena  and 
Strassburg.  He  was  appointed  as  teacher  at 
the  gymnasiums  of  Strassburg,  Thann  and  Metz 
and  then  traveled  through  Italy  and  Greece 
(1887-88).  In  1898  he  became  teacher  at  the 
Kaiser- Wilhelm  Univetaily,  Strassburg,  but 
headed  the  scientific  expediiion  in  Greece  and 
Turkey  making  research  of  the  ancient  battle- 
fields (1900),  and  a  similar  expedition  to  Italy 
and  North  Africa  (1907).    He  was  appointed 

Cofessor  of  ancient  history  at  the  Ciernowilz 
niversity  (1901)  and  filled  the  same  post  at 
Leipzig  (1913).  He  wrote  'Antike  Sehlacht- 
felde'  (1902-1!)  ;  <Roms  Kampf  um  die  Welt- 
herrschaft'   (1912). 


stucUed  irt  the  Stockholm  Academy  of  Art  and 
gained  a  scholarship  which  permitted  him  to 
visit  Dusseldorf,  Park,  Munich  and  Rome. 
Upon  his  return  he  made  his  refutation  with 
his  biblical,  mythological  and  historical  wc- 
tures    and   became   the    leading    colons 


National  Gallery;  'Romeo  and  Juliet' ;  'Qui 

of  Sheba';  'Hypatia,*  and  the  ceiling  decora- 
tion of  the  Treppenhaus  of  the  Royal  Palace, 


Stockholm  (ISHHe).  He  wai  elected  member 
of  the  Stockfaoha  Academy  of  Art  (1881)  and 
was  made  professor  in  \S8S. 

KRONBERG,  Loois,  American  painter:  h. 
Boston,  20  Dec.  1872.  He  studied  art  at  Ihe 
Boston  Museum  of  Pine  Arts,  the  An  Students' 
League,  New  York,  and  the  Acadteiie  Juliea 
Paris,  He  is  instructor  of  the  portrait  class  of 
the  Copley  Society,  Boston,  received  the  silver 
medal  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Longfellow  TraveUng  scholar- 
ship. His  works  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  (1900)  and  are  r^resented  to 
Ihe  permanent  collections  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia  ('Behind 
the  Footlights') -New  York  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  ('The  Pink  Sash');  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  etc  Other  works  of  his 
are  in  the  private  collections  of  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Gardner  and  F.  Gair  Macomber. 

KRONKCKER,  kr6'n4k-cr,  LMpoM.  Ger- 
man mathematician:  b,  Liegnitz,  7  Dec.  1823;  d. 
Berlin,  29  Dec.  1391.  He  studied  at  Berlin, 
Bonn,  Breslau  and  to<^  his  degree  (1845)  in 
Berlin,  when  fae  returned  to  Liegnitz.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Science  (1860)  and  heM  lectures  at  the  umver- 
sily  (1861).  In  1883  he  was  made  professor  of 
mathematics  of  the  university.  He  did  excep- 
tional   service    in    the    advancement    and    sys- 


Theorie  der  algebraiscfaen  Grossen'  (Berlin 
1882),  is  of  lasting  value  He  edited,  at  first 
with  Weierstrass,  later  alone,  Crelle's  /ountal 
fur  Malhematik,  and  commenced  publishing 
the  works  of  Lejcune  Dirichlet  at  the  request 
of  the  Academy.  His  'Vorlesungen  iiber 
Matfaematik'  were  collected  and  published  by 
Hensel  and  Netto  in  parts.  Hie  attempt  he 
made  to  abolish  irrational  numbers  and  frac- 
tions reducingf  the  science  to  whole  numbers 
ahogether  is  gliite  interesting.  His  biography 
by  H.  Weber  is  in  /ahresbencht  der  deutieken 
Malhtmatiker  vtreimaime  (Berlin  1893). 

KROPfBS,  kr6'nes,  Thcreae.  Austrian 
actress :  b.  Freudenthal,  7  Oct.  1801 ;  d.  Vienna, 
28  Dec.  1830.  She  became  a  memhtr  of  the 
LeopoWstadter  Theatre,  Vienna  (1821),  after 
nmnerous  engagements  at  provincial  rfieatrcs. 
She  learned  greatly  to  improve  her  techniijuc 
here  through  playing  with  Raimund,  and,  being 
of  a  lively  and  cheerful  temperament,  besides 
possessing  graceful  form,  she  became  a  great 
favorite  in  comedies  and  national  plays.  Sev- 
eral plajrs  were  written  by  her  sudi  as 
'Sylphidc'  'Nebelgeist,'  etc.  Her  life  figures 
in  a  novel  by  Bauerle  and  in  a  play  by  Haffner. 

KRONSTADT,  krSn'stat,  or  CRON- 
STADT,  Hungry,  called  by  Hangarians 
BrasE6,  a  town  in  the  county  of  the  same  name 
in  Transylvania,  Junction  of  four  railways  and 
most  picturesquely  situated  It  is  wedded  in  by 
a  valley  Korge  of  the  Schuler  Mountains,  open 
only  on  the  northwest  In  front  of  the  mouth 
of  the  gorge  rises  the  SchlossbeiH;  an  old 
fortification  or  citadel  dating  hack  to  1554.  The 
subuihs  lie  jn  small  neighboring  ravines,  some 
built  on  terraces.  In  rfte  miiMle  of  the  old 
former  fortified  central  city  is  the  caliiedral 
erected  under  King  Sigfsmond  (1385-1425)  in 
imposing  (kithic  style,  but  serving  now  »s  an 
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Evanselical  pariah  church  and  tenned  locally 
the  •tlack  church,*  on  account  of  ils  cbarred 
walls;  its  gigantic  organ  contains  4,060  pipes. 
The  triangular  market  place  cootaini  the  an- 
cient towD-hall  with  its  archives,  erected  1420 


Catholic  parsonage  in  Italian  sMe,  a  Rumanian 
diurch  in  Byiantine  style,  besides  severai  other 
Gaelic,  Cvangdical  and  Grecian  chnrches  and 
a  Reformed  daurcb.  Other  promioesit  public 
edifices  are  the  Franciscan  toonastery,  the 
Treasury  building;,  etc.  There  are  monuments 
erected  m  memory  of  Hontertis,  one  to  Bishop 
Teuisch  and  the  Millemuum  monumenL  Its 
population  was  about  41,056,  of  whom  most 
are  Magyars,  the  remainder  WalUcht,  Saxons, 
Greeks  and  other  Orientais.  Considerable  com- 
merce is  carried  on,  the  metal  and  wood  indus- 
tries  bang  important  There  are  manuftctures 
oi  carAenware,  bed-coverings,  conent,  leather, 
paper,  as  well  as  sugar  and  pe^oleum  refineries. 
Among  its  institutions  are  Uiree  gymnasiums,  a 
state  tipper  hig^  school,  trade  academy,  theatre, 
etc.  This  diy  suffered  many  times  by  war 
ravages;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars  (13th 
century)  several  times,  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks  (1421),  becoming  a  frontier  town  of 
FrotestantiHn  in  the  days  of  Hotitcnu  the  Re- 
former <16th  century),  it  was  plundered  by 
Gabriel  B&thori  (1610),  besieged  in  1611  and 
1612.  General  Canffa  executed  (1688)  many 
of  its  ciiiaens  and  plundered  the  city;  it  was 
burned  down  the  next  year  by  the  soldiery.  In 
17ISand  1755  the  pest  decimated  Its  inhabitants; 
in  1849  it  was  besieged  twice  and  the  Russians 
took  possession.  Consult  Herrmann-Meltzl, 
von,  'Uas  alte  and  neue  Kronstadt'  (Her- 
mannstadt  16SS^) ;  FiiHch,  'Die  Stadt  Kron- 
siadt  und  deren  Umgebung*  (Vienna  1886). 

KRONSTADT,  kron'stat.  or  CRON- 
STADT,  Russia,  a  maritime  fortress  in  the 
government  of  Saint  Petersburg,  and  about  25 
miles  west  of  Aat  city.  It  stands  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  opposite  to 
ihe  mouth  of  the  Neva,  on  a  heiglti  of  the  long, 
narrow,  rocky  island  of  Kotlin,  forming,  bota 
by  its  position  and  the  strength  of  its  fonifica- 
tions,  the  bulwark  of  the  capital,  and  the  most 
important  naval  station  of  the  en^re.  It  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710,  and  has 
spacious,  regular  streets,  with  many  handsome 
hooses  1  (jredr,  Lutheran,  English  and  Roman 
CatboHc  churches;  very  large  marine  establish- 
ments, a  navigation  school,  a  naval  arsenal,  a 
cannon- folurdry,  a  barracks,  building-yards, 
docks,  etc.  The  harbor  consists  of  three  sepa- 
rate  basins  —  a  merchant  haven,  capable  of  con- 


in  addition  to  the  other  works  of  the  place,  is 
defended  by  the  stroog  fort  of  Kronslot,  built 
on  two  small  adjoining  islands.  The  chief  dis- 
aidvantaee  of  Kronstatk  as  a  port  is  the  long 
period  during  which  the  harbor  is  blocked  up 
Ev  ice.  The  construction  of  a  canal  affording 
beMer  access  by  sea  to  the  capital  has  dimtn- 
iihed  the  trade  of  Kronstadt,  which  in  conse- 
quence will  cease  to  be  a  commercial  port.  A 
revok  of  the  fleet  personnel  took  place  in  May 
1917.  The  local  adtnini»traiion  passed  to  tlie 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Delegates  on  2  Jime  1917.    The  pro- 
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visional  government  at  Petrograd  was  deSed 
by  the  president  of  the  local  committee.  Drastic 
measures  were  decided  upon  by  the  former,  but 
the  fall  of  the  Kercnsky  government  f^ve  the 
malcontents  and  others  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  the  consequences  of  their  acts. 
See  Ship  Canals;  War,  EtnoPEAN. 
_  KROPOTKIN,  kr6-p6t'kln,  Peter  Alex- 
eievitcfa,  Russian  geograpner  and  revolutionist: 
b.  Moscow,  9  Dec.  1842.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Corps  of  Pages  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and 
joining  a  regiment  of  Cossacks  of  the  Amur 
went  to  eastern  Siberia  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
military  governor  of  Transbaikalia,  becoming 
later  attach^  for  Cossacks'  affairs  to  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  eastern  Siberia.  He  was  con- 
nected with  a  prison  commission,  and  strove  to 
get  some  reforms  introduced  into  Siberian  con* 
vict  prisons,  but  his  efforts  proved  of  no  avail. 
From  1863  he  devoted  his  energies  to  a  scien- 
tific investigation  of  Manchuria  and  the  neigh- 
boring parts  of  Siberia,  and  his  work  in  this 
dcpartmcDt  ^ned  him,  in  1864,  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society.  In  1871 
he  was  sent  by  the  Geographical  Society  to  Fin- 
land to  study  glacial  phenomena.  Arrested  in 
1874  for  promulgating  radical  ideas  of  social 
refottn,  he  was  confined  in  the  prison  of  the 
military  hospital,  from  which  he  contrived  to 


.. .  (Geneva  an  anarohist  journal  called  Lf 
Rivotit,  but  in  1881  was  expelled  b/  the  Swiss 
authorities  on  the  demand  of  Russia.  Return- 
ing to  England  in  1882,  he  wrote  and  lectured 
against  ■»«  gOvemtnent  of  Alexander  III. 
Having  gone  to  France,  he  was  arrested  Iw  the 
authorities  and  condemned  (January  1883)  to 
five  years'  imprisonment  for  paptidpation  in 
the  Intematienal,  but  be  was  released  in  Janu- 
ary 1886,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  ^ipeal 


„..„ literary  work    He  has  written  much 

on  scientific  subjects  and  has  eontribnted  to 
various  encyclopMh as.  His  separate  publications 
iiKlude  .'Paroles  d'nn  RivoM'  (1885);  'In 
Russian 'and  French  Prisons'  (1887)  ;  'La  Con- 
qu6te  du  Pain'  (1888);  <L' Anarchic,  sa  Phi- 
losophie,  son  Id£al>  (1896;  Eng.  trans.  1897); 
'The  State:  its  Part  in  History'  (1898); 
'Fields,  Factories  and  Workshop9>  (1899): 
'Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist,*  first  issued 
serially  in  The  AtUmtic  Monthly  (1899); 
'The  Orography  of  AsU>  (1904) ;  ideals  and 
Realities  in  Russian  Literature*  (1905);  <The 
Great  Revolution,  1789-93'  (1908) ;  'Terror  in 
Russia'  (1909).  Prince  Kropotlan  is  one  of 
the  ablest  representatives  and  moat  eloquent  ex- 
ponents of  that  theory  of  society  known  as 
anarcfaiat-communism.  He  is  opposed  to  all  so- 
cieties based  on  force  or  restraint,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  advent  of  a  purely  voluntary 
society  on  a  communistic  basis.  He  desires  to 
see  the  division  of  labor,  which  is  the  dominant 
factor  in  modem  mdustiy,  replaced  by  what  he 
calls  the  ■inte^ation  of  labor,*  and  is  a  staijch 
believer  in  the  immense  possibilities  of  intensive 
agriculture.  In  1901  he  delivered  a  course  of  - 
lectures  at  die  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston. 


18S7.    She  was  educated  at  home,  became  asao- 
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date  editor  of  the  Crawfordsville  Journal  in 
1881,  and  editor  on  the  Terre  Haute  Erfrrti 
in  1882.  She  was  for  10  years  on  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  was  its  staff  corre- 
spondent in  Hawaii  during'  the  revolution  in 
1893,  fumishir£  special  data  subseqiientlv  for 
the  State  IJepamnent.  She  was  also  staff  cor- 
respondent in  London  from  1895  to  1898,  tlien 
went  to  China  for  a  syndicate  of  representative 
newspapers  specially  to  investigate  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  China  and  the  United 
Stales.  In  1907  she  visited  Australia  tor  the 
second  time,  lecturing  on  American  political 
and  economic  conditioiis  and  writing  a  series  o£ 
articles  for  the  Sydney  and  Atickland  press  on 
American  topics.  In  recent  years  she  has  en- 
gaged in  miscellaneous  Uterary  work,  and  lec- 
turing on  hlerary  and  general  topios.  She  has 
published  'Hawaii  and  a  Revolution^  (1888); 
<AUce  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands'  (1899);  "A 
Looker-on  in  London'  (1899);  "Two  Girls  in 
China*    (1900);   completed  the   'Memoirs'   of 


s  of  Mary  S.  Rice'  (1908);  'Platters  and 
Pipkins'  (1908) ;  'The  Coign  of  Vantage' 
(1909). 

KfiU,  kroo,  or  KRUHEN,  a  negro  tribe 
of  Cape  Palmas,  West  Africa,  of  exceptionai 
stature  and  vei^  dark  skinned.  They  hire 
themselves  as  able  sailors  and  boat  crews  alonR 
the  entire  northwest  African  coast  and  wort 
also  in  the  factories,  being  efficient  workers  and 
fairly  reliable,  which  good  characteristics  have 
aided  them  to  the  principal  trade  of  their  sec- 
ticai  of  country.  They  were  found  useful  fac- 
tors in  the  buifdiiia  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Con- 
sult Biiltikofer,  ''Reisebilder  aus  Liberia'  (Vol, 
II.  Leyden  1890). 

KRtlDBNER.  kni'd«n-er,  Barbara  Jaliaae, 
Baroness  von,  Russian  novelist  and  pietist:  b. 
Etiga,  11  Nov.  176*;  d.  Karazu-Bazar,  26  Dec. 
18^.  She  received  through  her  father,  Privy 
Osancillor  von  Vietinghoff,  in  Rnssia  and  later 
at  Paris,  a  very  liberal  education.  In  1872  she 
married  Baron  Burchard  von  Kriidener,  an 
aUe  diplomat  attached  to  the  Rus^n  fmbassy 
at  Parts,  but  who  was  already  divorced  from 
two  wives.  She  accompanied  him  to  Venice 
where  he  was  appoimed  Russian  Ambassador, 
and  later  (I786J  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  filled 
the  same  position.  Being  of  a  coquettish  dis- 
position she  appears  to  have  led  an  extravagant 
life,  and,  after  bearing  two  children,  her 
nervous  condition  caused  her  to  leave  her  hus- 
band (1789)  and  live  in  Paris,  where  she  be- 
came involved  in  a  love  affair  with  a  young 
oliRcer.  Count  Fr^geville,  and,  dropping  her 
family  name  but  not  divorced,  she  spent  the 
next  few  years  in  travel,  returning  to  her  hus- 
band in  1800,  but  leaving  him  again  in  1801. 
She  next  became  intimate  with  Coppet  while 
Uving  with  Madame  de  Stael  and  in  Paris.  In 
Paris  she  then  became  companion  of  Chateau- 
briand and  Bernardin  de  Sainte-Pierre,  author 
of  'Paul  and  Virginia,'  when  she  was  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  her  husband  (]802>, 
Her  novel  'Valerie'  (Paris  1803)  was  now  puV 
liAed.  in  which  She  built  up  a  romantic  story 
in  charming;  style  from  an  early  actual  clandes- 
tine love  episode  of  hers  lA  Venice,  in  1804,  at 
the  age  of  40,  she  came  under  the  religious  in- 
fluence of  the  Moravian  sect,  then  that  of  the 


South  Gennan  cult  *C3iiliasm.*  and  she  now 
ardently  devoted  herself  to  a  fantastic  religion, 
her  whole  being  becoming  at  last  absorbed  in 
mysticism  and  superstition.  In  1806  she  went 
to  North  Germany  and,  in  Uie  following  year, 
did  great  service  tending  the  wounded  after  the 
battle  of  Eylau  (1807)  ;  in  1808  she  fell  under 
the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  Jui^-Stilling 
in  Carls  rube,  who  acquainted  her  with  the 
Swedenborgian  cult,  and  a  month  later  she  was 
in.  Alsace  imbued  with  the  visionary  doctrines 
of  Pastor  Fontaine  and  the  seeress  Marie  Gott- 


etc,  to  which  the  newly  converted  and  the  pioi._ 
fiodeed.  Turnine  her  eyes  toward  political 
events,  she  placed  Napoleon  as  the  Apollyon  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  AJexander  of  Russia  as  the 
deliverer.  She  obtained  audience  with  the  Tsar 
Alexander  (1815)  and  gained  temporary  in- 
fluence over  him.  It  was  partly,  some  claim, 
through  her  infiuence  that  the  "Hol^  Alliance" 
was  born,  but  she  had  not  part  in  its  drawing 
up.  With  the  arrival  of  peace  she  traveled  to 
Switzerland  where   she   renewed  her  ^etistic 


i[^;  but  her  immense  popularity  created  alarm 
with  the  authorities  and  Siey  expelled  her  from 
Switzerland  in  1817.  A  similar  fate  met  her  in 
several  Gennan  stales,  till  she  was  taken  (1818), 
under  police  escort,  to  «he  Russian  border. 
Placed  within  bounds  ^ry  her  former  convert, 
Alexander  I,  she  now  lived  on  her  estate  at 
Kosse,  but  in  182i,  with  her  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  she  went  to  the  Crimea,  where  she  died 
in  the  pietist  colony  of  Princess  GolWyn  ai 
Karasn-Basar.  Consult  Eynard,  'Vie  de 
Madame  Kriidener'  (Paris  1849);  Capefiguc, 
'La  Baronne  de  Krfidener  et  I'Enyi^reur  Alex- 
andre I'  (lb.  1865) ;  'Fratf  von  Kriidener ,'  in 
Zeitgemalde  (Berne  1868)  ;  Lacroix,  'Uadaroc 
de  Kriidener  ses  Leltrcs  et  ses  Ouvrages  in- 
edits'  (Paris  1880)  ;  Ford.  Qarence,  'Life  and 
Letters  of  Madame  de  Kriidener'  (London 
1893);  Tureuan,  'La  Baronne  de  Krudcner' 
(Paris  1900);  Miihlenbeck.  <£iude  sur  les 
Origines  de  la  Sain te- Alliance'   (ib.  1888). 

KRUG,  krooK  Wilhelm  Traugott,  German 
philosopher:  b.  Radis,  Prussia,  22  June  1770: 
d.  Leipzig.  13  Jan.  1842.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg under  Reinhard  and  Jehnichen,  then  at 
Jena  and  Gottingen,  and  was  ^pointed  (1801) 
assistant  professor  of  philo$o[diy  at  Frat^fort- 
ou-tbe-Oder.  After  Kant's  deatfa  he  was  ap- 
pohited  his  successor  (1804)  at  Kdnigsb^v, 
and,  in  1809,  was  called  to  Leipzig  where  he 
became  riding  master  of  the  ^xon  Mounted 
JaKer  and  went  throi^h  the  War  of  Liberation 
(1813-14),  returning  to  resume  his  chair  at 
Leipzig,  from  w4iich  he  retired,  voluntarily 
(1834).  He  then  devoted  his  time  to  writing 
OR  plutosophical  and  rationalistic- theological 
subjects  till  his  death.  Of  his  numerous  works 
should  be  dted  'System  der  theoretisthen  Phi- 


ed.,  1829-38);  'Handbucfa  der  PhilosojAie  und 
philosophischen  LJteratur*  (Leipzii:;;  3d  ed. 
1828)  ;  'Allgemeine  Handworterbuch  der  ohi- 
losophischen  Wissenschaften'  (ib.  1827-34). 
The  basic  idea  of  his  philosoi^iicat  system 
whidi  he  explains  in  bis  'Fundamental  pluloso- 
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phie>  (Ziilidiati  1803;  3d  ed,  Leipzig  1827),  as 
a  tntnscendental  synthesis  of  being  and  knowl- 
edge, is  that  we  iave  in  our  consciousness  an 
original  connection  with  the  being  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  and  the  external  world, 
which  is  not  further  explainable.  Coasult  his 
autobiography.  'Ueine  Lebcnsieise  in  sechs 
Stationen,  bcschrieben  von  Urceus*  (Leipnz 
1826),  with  its  sequel,  'Leipziger  Freuden  und 
Leiden  in  Jahr  1830,  oder  das  merkwnrdigste 
Jahr  meines  Lebeas>   (ib.  1831). 

KRiJGER,  kni'ger,  Gustov,  German  Prot- 
estant theological  historian :  b.  Bremen,  29  June 
1862.  He  studied  church  histoiy  and  was 
graduated  at  Heidelberg,  Jena  and  the  Giessea 
University  (1886),  where  he  became  assislaul 
professor  (1889)  and  (1891)  regular  professor. 
He  wrote  'Lucifer  von  CaJaris  und  das 
Schisma  der  Luciferianer'  (Leipzig  1886); 
•Die  Apologieen  Justins'  (Freiturg  1891); 
'Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur'  (ib. 
1895;  addenda  1898);  "Die  Entstehung  des 
Neuen  Teslaioents*  (ib.  1896);  'Kritik  und 
Ueberlieferung  auf  dem  gebiete  der  Er- 
forschung  des  Urchristentnums*  (Qesseo 
1903);  <Das  Gogtna  von  der  Dreieinigkeit  und 
Gotttnenschheit  in  seiner  geschicbt lichen  Ent- 
wickelung>  (Tiibiiigen  1905);  'Handbueh  der 
Kirchen  gescUchte>    (1909-13). 

KRUGBR,  kroo'ger,  Steptunns  Johannes 
Faulus,  Boer  statesman :  b.  Colesberg,  Cape 
Colony,  10  Oct.  1825 ;  d.  Clarens,  Swilierland, 
14  July  1904.  At  11  he  accompanied  his  parents 
in  'the  "great  trek*  or  migration  of  Boers,  whom 
the  British  administrators  had  antagonized, 
from  the  Cape  Colony, —  a  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  colonization  by  Boers  of  Natal, 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  He 
and  his  parents  resided  for  a  time  in  the  Orange 
Free  Slate,  but  they  ultimately  made  thdr  home 
north  of  the  river  Vaal.  At  16  he  was  assist- 
ant lo  a  tiekl  cornet,  and  not  long  afterward 
became  a  field  comet  himself.  From  thai  time 
he  was  constantly  connected  with  either  the 
military  or  the  civil  govemmem  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  his  force  of  character  gradually 
brought  htm  to  the  front.  In  1863  he  became 
commandant-general,  and  in  that  capacity  ptU 
down  civil  feuds  and  defeated  the  Basutos.  At 
the  time  of  the  annexation  of  *e  Transvaal  :o 
the  British  territories  in  1877  he  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent under  President  Burgers.  Upon  the  re- 
organization of  the  Boer  government  by  Ihe 
national  committee  in  1880.  he  a^n  assumed 
the  office  of  Vice-President,  and  m  the  war  of 
1880-81  with  Great  Britain  he  took  a  leafUng 
pari.  He  was  elected  President  in  1883,  and 
re-elected  in  1888,  1893  and  1898.  He  visited 
England  in  1883  in  order  to  obtain  a  revision  of 
the  Pretoria  Convention  of  1881,  and  before  his 
return  in  the  following  year  he  secured  its  re- 
placement by  a  new  convention  practically 
granting  independence — except  in  so  far  as  re- 
lations with  foreign  countries  were  concerned  — 
and  anthorizing  the  renaming  of  the  state  as 
the  Soudi  African  Republic.  Kruger's  position 
in  the  republic  was  now  one  of  almost  imlim- 
ited  influence  and  authority.  The  enormous  in- 
flux of  foreigners  after  the  discovery  of  the 
rich  gold  deposits  of  the  Witwatersrand  created 
problems  of  the  utmost  gravity.  The  greed  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  was  ex- 
treme,  the   Uitlanders  complained  of   injustice 


in  being  debarred  from  the  franchise,  and  th« 
Boers  on  tiieir  part  were  determined  to  resist 
foreign  aggression.  A  crisis  presented  itself  in 
the  so-called  "Jameson  Raid"  of  December 
1895,  whioh  was  easily  crushed  by  the  Boers, 
and  at  the  same  time  led  them  to  look  forward 
lo  another  and  greater  struggle  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  to  accumulate  in  anticipation  a  large 
supply  of  military  stores.  Kruger  managed 
with  much  diplomatic  skill  the  dificnlt  matters 
connected  with  this  affair.  In  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain  Kruger  remained  in  the 
coimiry  till  the  fall  of  Pretoria  (S  June  1900), 
llien  esctq)ed  into  Portuguese  territory,  and 
thence  19  October  sailed  for  Europe,  hopmg  to 
enlist  some  of  the  European  powers  on  b^alf 
of  the  Boer  republics,  but  failing  in  this  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Nelheriands.  In 
the  summer  of  1901  he  proposed  visiting  the 
United  Slates  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
government  to  give  its  moral  support  to  the 
Boers,  but  on  being  informed  that  neither 
President  McKinlcy  nor  after  him  President 
Roosevelt  would  receive  him  in  olber  than  a 
strictly  unofficial  manner,  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. His  wife  died  at  Pretoria  in  July  I90I. 
Kruger  was  buried  in  Pretoria.  (See  also  South 
AnucAN  War).  Consult  Van  Dordt,  'Paul 
Kruger>  (1900)  :  Scohle  and  Abercromby,  'The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Krugerism'  (1900)  ;  Statham, 
'Paul  Kruger  and  his  Times'  (1898).  His 
'Memoirs,'  translated  by  de  Mattos,  were  pub- 
lished in  1900. 

KRUMBACHER,  kriim'bah-er,  Karl,  Ger- 
man Byzantine  scholar:  b.  Kurnach,  Bavaria, 
23  Sept.  1856;  d.  1909.  He  studied  classic^ 
plulology  at  Munich  and  Leipzig  and  was  ap- 
pointed (1879)  teacher  of  the  Gymnasium  at 
Munich,  becoming  assistant  professor  (1891)  and 
professor  of  middle  and  modem  Grecian  t^ilol- 
ogy  (1897)  till  his  death.  He  is  best  known 
throu^  his  'Geschichte  der  byzantinischen  Lit- 
eratur'  (Munich  1891;  2d  ed,  1897),  covering 
from  Justinian  to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, 1453.  He  founded  the  Bytanlirtische  Zeit- 
schrifl  (Leipzig  from  1892),  and  Byeanlinische 
Archiii  (ib.  from  1898).  He  wrote  <Griech- 
ische  Reisc'  (Berlin  1886),  a  consequence  of  his 
residence  in  the  Orient  in  1884  and  1885. 
Numerous  works  of  his  ou  middle  and  modern 
Grecian  philology  are  in  Reports  of  Proceed- 
iii^s  of  the  Bavarian  Academy.  He  wrote 
'Codex  der  Graramatik  des  Dosiuieus'  (1834); 
'Beilriige  zu  einer  Geschichte  der  griechisdien 
Sprache'  (1885-89);  "Miltelgriechische  Sprich- 
worter'  (1893);  'Das  Problem  der  neugriech- 
iichen  Schriftsprache'  (1902)  ;  'Populare  Auf- 
satie'    (1909). 

KRUHHACHER,  kroom'mah-er.  Fried- 
rich  Adolf,  German  theologian  r  b.  Tecklen- 
burg,  13  July  1767;  d  Bremen,  4  April  184S. 
A  minister  m  the  German  Reformed  Church 
and  a  professor  of  theology,  he  became  widely 
known  by  his  'Parables'  (1805),  which  ran 
through  many  editions  and  are  familiar  in  an 
English  translation.    They  were  ae  a  rule  short. 


Hero,'   etc.     None  of   his  other  writings  i 
popularity, 

KRUPP,  kroop,  Alfred,  German  tm 
and  metaUurgist :  b.  Essen.  Prussia,  26  April' 
1812;  d.  there,  14  July  1887.     He  1 
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of  Friedridi  Knipp  (qv.).  In  1846  fac  assumed 
chaise  of  the  Krupp  Steel  Works  at  Essen  and 
presently  discovered  the  method  of  casting  steel 
in  very  laree  masses.  In  IS51  he  sent  to  the 
London  Exhibition  a  block  of  steel  wdgbing 
4,500  pounds,  and  was  able  to  cast  steel  in  one 
mass  weighing  more  than  100,000  pounds.  Al- 
though  he  manufactured  a  great  variety  of 
articles  for  use  in  varioiu  peaceful  industries, 
his  world-wide  fame  arose  fiom  his  production 
of  die  eoonnous  siege  guns  used  by  the  Ger- 
mans when  they  invested  Paris.  Several  of 
Krupp's  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
aiid  in  the  making  of  cannon  were  very  care- 
fully kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  outside 
world  and  only  employees  were  admitted  to  bis 
foundries. 

KRUPP,  Friedricb,  Gennan  manufacturer : 
b.  1787;  d.  1826.  He  established  a  small  for^ 
at  Essen,  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  1810  experi- 
mented in  the  making  of  cast-steel,  the  secret 
of  which  was  then  carefully  kept  in  Great 
Britain,  and  was  able  in  1812  to  manufacture 
some  of  the  material  In  1818,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  large  Krupp  establishment,  he  built 
a  small  plant  of  eigbt  smelting  furnaces,  each 
with  one  crucible.  He  turned  out  a  sleel  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  though  not  perfectly  successful; 
but  demand  for  the  product  was  then  slight, 
despite  its  use  for  mint-dies  artd  some  o&er 
purtKises,  and  the  activity  of  the  manufactory 
was  correspondingly  small. 

KRUPP,  Friedricb  Alfred,  GermaJi  gun- 
maker;  b.  Essen,  Germany,  17  Feb.  1854;  d. 
there,  22  Nov.  1902.  He  was  known  as  the 
'Cannon  King*  in  Germany,  and  was  the  son 
of  Alfred  Krupp,  who  invented  a  new  Bes- 
semer steel,  out  of  which  he  made  rifles  and 
cannons ;  a  seamless  tire  for  car-wheels  and 
discovered  a  new  method  of  hardening  armor 

?late.  His  grandfather,  Friedricb  Knipp  (q.v.), 
ounded  the  steel  industry  of  Essen,  be^nning 
in  1817  with  two  laborers.  The  Krupps  have 
been  head  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
Prussia  for  many  years;  their  establishment  ts 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Friedricb 
Alfred  Krupp  was  the  richest  man  in  the  em- 
^pc.  He  was  generous  to  his  operatives,  built 
for  them  S,4W  dwellings,  each  with  its  garden, 
t>csi<!es  providing  convalescent  hospitals  and 
orphanages.  He  also  maintained  a  pension 
fund  of  $4,125,000  for  dieir  benefiL  He  vastly 
improved  the  capacity  of  the  business  by  taking 
in  other  steel  works  at  Rheinhausen  and  in  the 
neirfjborhood  of  Magdeburg;  acquiring  coal 
andiron  mines  in  Germany,  and  iron  mines  in 
Spain.  The  shipyards  and  engine  shops  of  Kiel 
and  Berlin  which  be  amalgamated  with  the 
mining  and  founding  business  were  sources  of 

Seat  wealth,  and  he  owned  a  fleet  of  steamers 
r  the  exportation  of  his  goods.  Although  he 
took  no  active  part  in  his  business  on  its  tech- 
nical side  (in  which  he  differed  from  his 
father  and  grandfather)  his  skill  in  finance  ynt 
so  great  that  in  15  years  he  ahnost  doubled  his 
inherited  fortune. 

KRUPP  FOUNDRIES,  Social  Work  at, 
one  of  the  early  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
great  Essen  works  was  that  by  1861  the  em- 
jiloyees  had  outgrown  the  living  accommoda- 
tions to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  disturbance 
to  the  growdi  of  the  industry.  Two  rows  of 
tuauses  were  constructed  (1861-62)  for  the  fore- 


men and  the  workmen's  dwellings  were  surted 
in  1863.  and  became  the  colony  known  as  Alt- 
Westend  The  btuldings  were  of  simple  con- 
struction, but  sanitary,  and  rents  were  low.  By 
the  beginning  of  18/2  the  second  colony  — 
called  New-Wcstend  — was  completed.  There 
were  3^9  dwellings  built  by  1891.  besides  Ai 
for  wiaows  free  of  renL  The  capital  expended 
had  a  net  income  of  2.5  per  cent,  whidi  was 
imrested  in  other  improvements.  The  small 
Essen  Co-operative  Society  had  its  managcmeut 
undertaken  by  the  firm  in  1863  and  Hi  title  was 
changed  to  Conium-Anstallj  and  all  varieties  of 
goods  were  supplied  at  lowest  possible  prices 
to  the  workmen.  This  work  was  done  at  the 
responsibility  and  risk  of  the  firm  for  numerous 
years  at  cost,  but  the  work  was  later  turned 
over  to  the  employees  for  free  co-operation. 
All  sales  are  done  for  cash,  and  the  balance  of 
profit  is  returned  yearly  to  the  purchasers  pro 
rata  of  value  of  purchases. 

A  boarding  establishment,  known  as  the 
•Menage,*  was  started  in  1856  with  200  un- 
married men.     By  1873  the  number  had  grown 

1,775.   falling  off   to  less   than   500  in   1875, 


then  growing  to  about  800.  The  lack  of  freedom 
caused  its  Qling  ofF.  The  health  of  the  em- 
plovces  is  lookedafter  by  a  board  of  physicians. 


id  a  large  bathing  establishment  is  assisting 
the  hygienic  work.  Three  insurance  associa- 
tions have  been  formed,  against  accident,  for 
life  insurance  and  a^iinst  sickness,  to  which  the 
firm  contributes  $60,000  per  year,  $2,500  of  which 
is  paid  under  the  Imperial  Insurance  Law.  A 
trust  fund  of  $250,000  produces  from  its  inter- 
est pension  funds  for  the  use  of  those  whose 
needs  are  not  covered  by  other  sources.  Under 
the  employees'  widows  pension  plan  payments 
are  made  annually  amounting  to  nearly  $952,000. 
The  city  of  Essen  also  has  «  gift  of  $500,000 
provided  for  building  material  and  moral  im- 
provement from  the  interest.  There  are  also 
numerous  scientific  and  manual  training  schools, 
"nie  rapid  growth  of  socialistic  propasanda 
centre  is  remadcable.  however,  and  of  recent 
years  has  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  the 
social  and  economical  program. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  colonies  of  Scbe- 
derbof,  Nordhof  and  Cronenberg  were  added 
to  the  two  Westends,  and  Baumhof  was  built 
a  short  distance  from  the  city  in  1890  on 
cheaper  land,  affording  detadied  buildings  of 
two  stories  to  accommodate  three  or  four  fam- 
ilies and  permitting  larger  gardens  to  surround 
the  dwelhngs,  at  a  rental  of  85  cents  per  week 
for  five  rooms  and  garden.  Following  these 
came  Aifredshof  (erected  1894)  a  model  village, 
and  Altenhof,  storted  a  Httle  later,  built  on  still 
more  attractive  lines.  The  latter  accoimnodates 
aged  employees  and  widows  free  of  rent. 
Friedrichshof  was  the  next  colony  erected,  on 
advanced  lines.  Each  of  these  numerous  colo- 
nies has  its  market  ^lace.  beer-hall,  co-operative 
store,  park  and  music  pavilion.  The  dwellings, 
some  few  years  ago,  figured  4,300  about  Essen 
and  700  in  the  colonies  of  Bredency,  Annen, 
Gaarden  and  Bochum.  Consult  Blencke,  *A1- 
fred  Krupp*  (1898) ;  Klein  and  Hdmemann, 
•Friedricb  Alfred  Krupp'  (1903). 

KRUPP  FROCESfi  OF  ARMOR  PLATE. 
See  Armor  Plate. 
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Buckeburg,  13  Jan.  1902.  He  studied  phi- 
lology at  Bonn  and  Berlin  after  which  he  dwelt 
abroad  several  years,  chiefly  in  England.  He 
was  appointed  (1844)  teacher  at  the  ^mnasium, 
Minden,  but  joined  (1847)  the  editorial  staS 
of  the  Kolniseke  Zeiiung.  As  successor  to 
Gervinus  he  managed  (1848-49)  the  Deutsche 
Zeiiung  at  Frankfort,  but  returned  to  the 
Kdtnische  Zeiiung  and  became  chief  editor  itt 
1855,  remaining  in  that  post  till  he  took  up 
residence  (1872)  in  Berlin.  He  lived  at  Biicke- 
burg  from  1S84.  Among  his  dramatic  works 
are  *Die  Crafln>  (Letpiig  1868;  4th  ed.,  1873), 
a  tragedy  which  won  the  Schiller  priie; 
'Wullenwever'  (1870;  4th  ed,  1894);  'Konig 
Erich'  (1871);  <Moritt  von  Sachaen'  (1872); 
•Brutus'  (1874);  'Marino  Faliero>  (1876); 
»Das  Madchen  von  Byiani'  (1877);  »I>er 
Verbannte*  (1879),  etc.,  all  tragedies.  Of  his 
short  pla}^  and  poems  might  be  mentioned 
'Festnachtspiele'  (Leipiig  1^)  ;  and  his  clever 
'Seegeschichten>  (Stuttgart  1880).  Consult 
Braiides,  F.  H.,  'Hcinrich  Kruse  als  Dramat- 
iker>  (Hanover  1898) ;  Lange,  E.,  'Heinrich 
Kruses  pommersche  Drameii>  (Greifswald 
1902). 

KRUSBNSTBRN,  kroo'7«n-st«m,  AduD 
Johum  ▼on,  Russian  navigator:  b.  Haggud, 
Esthonia,  19  Nov.  1770;  d.  there,  24  Aug.  1846. 
He  entered  the  cadet  corps  and  took  part  in 
the  war  (1788)  with  Sweden,  and  served  in  die 
English  fleet  (1793-99).  He  was  given  (1803) 
command  of  an  expedition  to  the  northwest 
coast  of  America  and  Asia,  with  the  object  of 
opening  up  the  fur  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  renewing  the  Japanese  commercial  relations. 
He  failed  in  the  latter  object  but  the  scientific 
outcome  of  the  world's  circnmnavigadon  was 
important.  From  1827  to  1842  he  was  direcioi 
of  the  naval  school  and,  in  1841,  was  made 
geneTal-admiral.  His  bn>nze  statue  was  erected 
(1876)  at  the  naval  school.  Saint  Petersburg. 
He  wrote  'Voyage  round  the  Worid  in  1803- 
06*  (Saint  Petersburg  1810-12).  translated  into 
several  languages  and  containing  an  atlas  and 
104  plates;  'Atlas  de'l  Ocean  PaciSque'  (Saint 
Petersbut^  1824-27,  with  supplements). 

KRYLOV,  kre-iaf,  Ivan  Andrelevltch, 
Russian  fable  writer:  h  Moscow,  13  Feb.  1768; 
d.  Saint  Petersburg.  21  Nov.  1844.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  subaltern  officer,  yet  in  his  15th 
year  he  wrote  the  successful  opera  'Kofejnica' 
('The  Coffee  Fortune-teller')  and  was  ap- 
pointed Unterkanzlist  in  a  circuit  town  (1781) 
and  Kanzlist  at  Tver  end  of  the  same  year. 
He  received  a  position  in  the  Chamber  of 
Finance  at  Saint  Petersburg  (1782)  and  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  empress  (1788)  but  retired  in 
179a  He  then  published  several  periodicals 
unsuccessfully  though  they  established  his  repu- 
tation as  journalist,  the  Hne  satiric  talent  dis- 
played in  his  contributions^  and  by  gift  of  ob- 
servation and  masterly  language.  Meanwhile 
he  was  writing  odes,  tr^edies,  a  comic  opera 
'The  Crazy  Family'  (1793)  and  comedies,  all 
in  the  French  taste  but  none  important.  From 
1797-1801  he  lived  on  the  e-itate  of  Prince 
C^litzyn  in  (he  Ukraine,  becoming  his  secre- 
tatr  (1803).  In  1806  he  went  to  Moscow,  then 
Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  wrote  (1907)  his 
most  popular  comedy  'The  Fashion  Magazine,' 
and  'A  Lesson  for  Daughters,'  the  'Magic 
Opera,'   'Ilja  the  Hero,'  etc.    He  next  turned 


to  poetry,  his  true  field  soon  appearing  to  be 
fables.  The  first  issue  of  his  fables  (23)  ap- 
peared in  1809,  the  second  (21  new)  in  1811,  ui 
which  year  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Saint 
Petersburg  Academy.  The  last  collection  under 
his  supervision  (1843)  contained  197  fables  and 
reached  its  26th  edition  in  Saint  Petersburg  in 
1891.  He  was  appointed  assistant  at  the  \m- 
pcrial  Library  in  1812.  A  memorial  in  his 
honor  was  erected  (1885)  in  the  Saint  Peters- 
burg Summer  Garden.  Through  their  Russian 
sentiment,  humor  and  naturalness,  wit  and 
good  nature,  his  fables  have  become  the  favorite 
hook  of  the  people  and  new  editions  continue 
to  appear  rapidly.  Translations  in  the  French 
(Pans  1825)  and  the  Italian  languages  have 
been  published,  and  German  versions  by  Tom<y 
(Uitau  1842),  Lowe  (Leipiig  1874)  and  Frau 
von  Gemet  (ib.  1881)  find  wide  circulation. 
A  comprehensive  collection  of  his  works  was 
published  (1847  and  1859J  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg with  a  biography  by  Pletnev,  and  another 
by  Kalasha  (Saint  Petersburg  1914).  W.  Kene- 
vitch's  'Bibliographical  and  Historical  Notes 
on  the  Fables  of  Krylov'  (Saint  Petersburg, 
2d  ed.,  1^8)  contains  perhaps,  the  best  com- 


KRYPTON,  a  gaseous  element  discovered 
in  the  atmosphere  by  Ramsay  and  Travers,  in 

1898.  (The  history  of  this  member  of  the  argon 
group  is  so  hound  up  with  that  of  argon  itself 
that  reference  should  be  made  to  the  article 
Argon,  and  to  the  references  there  ^ven). 
Krypton  was  discovered  in  the  last  fraction  re- 
maining after  the  evaporation  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  liquid  air.  The  residue  consisted 
chiefly  of  argon,  oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  but  when 
the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  had  been  removed,  a 
spectroscopic  examination  of  what  remained 
showed  lines  that  indicated  the  existence  of  at 
least  one  new  element,  in  addition  to  argon  and 
helium.  To  this  new  element  the  name  "kryp- 
ton* was  assigned,  from  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing *hidden,*  in  allusion  to  the  circumstances 
tmder  which  the  discovery  was  made.  (See  also 
Neon  and  Xenon).  Little  is  known,  as  yet, 
concerning  the  properties  of  krypton.  When  it 
was  isolated  by  means  of  a  tedious  diffusion 
process,  it  was  found  by  Ramsay  and  Travers 
lo  have  a  density  about  40.75  times  as  great  as 
that  of  hydrogen  and  an  atomic  weight  of  about 
81.5.  The  ratio  of  its  specific  heal  at  constant 
pressure  to  its  specific  heat  at  constant  volume 
was  found  to  be  1.66,  as  in  the  cases  of  argon 
and  heljum.  Subsequent  experiments  by  Laden- 
burg  and  Krugel  have  indicated  a  density  of 
about  29.5,  and  therefore  an  atomic  weight  of 
about  59.  Travers,  in  his  book  issued  subse- 
quently to  these  later  experiments,  makes  no 
reference  to  them.  Considerations  based  upon 
the  periodic  law  (q.v.)  appear  to  indicate  ihat 
the  results  of  Ramsay  and  Travers  are  the  more 
probable;  but  this  point  is  as  yet  undecided. 
Krypton  exists  in  the  air  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one  part  in  a  million.  It  has  the  chemical 
symbol  Kr  and  appears  to  be  as  inert,  chemi- 
cally, as  argon. 

KTISTOLATRJE,    See  MoNOPHysiTES. 

KU-KLUX  (ku'kluks')  KLAN,  a  secret 
society  which  existed  in  the  Southern  States  of 
the  United  Slates  during  the  period  immediately 
folfcwing  the  Civil  War  (1865-76).  It  wa« 
originally  established  at  Pntaski,  Tenn., 
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1865  and  its  purpose  was  at  first 
of  ils  members.  However,  the  sudden  enfran- 
chisemetit  of  the  blacks  of  the  South  brought 
to  the  white  population  the  serious  problem  of 
social  readjustment.  Politicians  ana  unscrupu- 
lous business  men  (carpet- bakers)  were 
among  the  many  Northerners  who  flocked  to 
the  South  to  exploit  the  new  citizens,  while  the 
negroes,  loosed  from  the  restrainiuK  influence  of 
their  masters,  and  ignorant  of  and  unprepared 
for  the  responsibilities  of  full  citizenship,  were 
demoralized  and  lawless.  The  Ku-Klux  Klan, 
therefore,  took  upon  itself  the  duty  of  fright- 
ening the  blacks  into  good  behavior  and  obedi- 
ence. From  this  beginning,  all  sorts  of  lawless 
deeds  of  violence  were  performed  in  the  KJan's 
name,  until  the  band  became  notorious.  At  the 
first  meeting  a  name  was  suggested  ^  ^Ku- 
Kloi,"  from  the  Greek  *Kuk!os.»  a  band  or  dr- 
cle.  On  the  mention  of  this  name  someone 
cried  out,  'Call  it  'Kuklux.*  *  Nearly  all  pres- 
ent were  Tennesseeans,  with  only  one  or  two 
from  farther  south.  The  name  was  adopted 
and  the  society  provided  for  the  following  of- 
ficers: A  ^rand  Cyclops  or  president;  a  grand 
magus  or  vice-president ;  a  grand  turk  or  mar- 
shal; a  grand  exchequer  or  treasurer  and  two 
■lictors.  There  were  the  outer  and  inner  guards 
of  the  "Den,"  as  the  place  of  meetine  was  desig- 
nated. Each  member  was  requirea  to  provide 
himself  with  the  following  outfit :  A  white 
mask  for  (he  face,  with  orifices  for  the  eyes  and 
nose;  a  tall,  fantastic  cardboard  hat,  so  con- 
structed as  to  increase  ihe  wearer's  apparent 
height,  and  in  shape  like  those  placed  on  the 
heads  of  the  heretics  formerly  burnt  In  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  auto-ae-fcs  •  a  gown  or 
robe  of  sufKcient  length  to  cover  the  entire  per- 
son. The  color  and  material  were  left  to  the 
wearer's  fancy  and  each  selected  what  would  in 
his  judgment  be  most  hideous  and  fantastic. 
Each  member  carried  also  a  small  whistle,  with 
which,  by  means  of  3* code  of  signals  agreed  on, 
they  held  commimication  with  one  another. 
The  Klan  increased  in  pumbers  and  in  power,  an 
impcrium  in  itnperio,  until  Its  decrees  were  far 
more  potent  and  its  powers  more  dreaded  than 
(hat  of  the  visible  commonwealths  which  it  either 
dominated  or  terrorized.  In  April  1867  the 
grand  cyelops  of  the  Pulaski  den  sent  out  a  re- 
quest to  all  the  dens  scattered  over  the  South 
to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,_in  the  early  summer  of  1867. 
At  the  time  appointed  this  convention  was  held. 
Delegates  were  present  from  the  Carotinas,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Louisiana  and  other  Southern 
States.  A  plan  of  reorKanizalion  previously 
prepared  was  submilled  to  the  convention  and 
adopted  and  the  delegates  returned  lo  their  va- 
rious States  as  secretly  as  they  had  come. 

The  grand  officers  were:  The  grand  wiz- 
ard of  the  invisible  empire  and  his  10  genii. 
The  powers  of  this  officer  were  almost  auto- 
cratic. The  grand  dragon  of  the  realm  and 
his  ei^ht  hydras ;  the  grand  titian  of  the 
dominion  and  his  six  furies;  the  grand  Cy- 
clops of  the  den  and  his  two  nighthawks ;  a 
^and  monk;  a  grand  exchequer-  a  grand 
lictor;  a  grand  scribe;  a  grand  turk;  a  grand 
sentinel.  The  genii,  hydras,  furies,  goblins  and 
.nighthawks  were  staff  otlicers.  The  gradation 
■and  distribution  of  authority  were  perfect. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  done  by 
this  Na^vitle  convention  was  to  make  a  posi- 


tive and  emphatic  declaration  of  the  principles 
of  the  order.    It  was  in  the  following  terms: 

"We  recognize  our  relations  lo  the  United 
States  Government ;  the  supremacy  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  the  constiiutionaj  laws  thereof ;  and 
the  union  of  the  States  thereunder.* 

This  Nashville  convention  also  defined  and 
set  forth  the  peculiar  objects  of  the  order  as 
follows ; 

1.  To  pjoteet  ihe  wealc,  the  innocent  and  the 
defenseless  from  the  indignities,  wrongs  and 
outrages  of  the  lawless,  the  violent  and  the 
brutal ;  to  relieve  the  injured  and  the  oppressed ; 
to  succor  the  suffering  and  especially  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  Confederate  soldiers. 

2.  To  protect  and  defend  the  Constilufion  of 
the  United  States  and  all  laws  passed  in  con- 
formity thereto,  and  to  protect  the  States  and 
people  from  all  invasion  from  any  source  what- 

3.  To  aid  and  assist  In  the  execution  of  all 
constitutional  laws,  and  to  protect  the  people 
from  unlawful  seizure,  and  from  trial  except  I^ 
their  peers  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

The  Klui  had  a  very  large  membership;  it 
exerted  a  vast,  terrifying  and  wholesome  power, 
but  its  influence  was  never  at  any  time  depend- 
ent on  or  proportioned  to  its  membership.  A 
careful  estimate  placed  the  number  of  Kuklux 
in  Tennessee  at  40,000,  and  in  the  entire  South 
at  55OJ)00.  In  1871,  a  special  message  was 
sent  to  Coi^ress  by  President  Grant,  pointing 
out  the  facr  that  the  constitutional  rights  of 
some  of  the  citizens  and  officials  of  Uie  United 
States  were  being  rendered  insecure  by  the 
lawless  members  of  the  country  and  ui^ng  a 
Cotigressional  -enactment  to  put  a  slop  to  this  - 
condition  of  affairs.  An  investigation  followed, 
and  Congress  passed  the  "Force  Bill*  for  the 
purpose  of' enforcing  the  14th  Ametidment  and 
dealing  with  all  offenders  against  that  amend- 
ment In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  mem- 
bers of  all  illegal  associations  in  nine  coimties 
in  South  Carolina  to  disperse  and  surrender 
their   arms   and   disguisesi*    Five   days   later   a 

frodamation  was  issued  suspending  the  privi- 
;ges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the 
counties  named.  Several  hundred  persons  were 
arrested,  and  this  demonstration  caused  the 
gradual  dissolution  of  the  organization.  Its 
purpose  —  to  check  the  threatening  political 
supremacy  of  the  blacks  in  the  South  — had 
been  ace ompUshed.  Consult  Fleming,  'Documen- 
tary History  of  Reconstruction*  (Qeveland 
1907)  ;  Lester,  Wilson  and  Fleming,  'The  Ku- 
Klux  Klan'  (New  York  I90S). 

KUBAN,  koo-ba'ny",  Russia,  a  province  in 
the  Ciscaucasian  government,  bounded  on  the 
northwest  by  the  Caucasus,  on  the  east  by  the 
district  Terek  and  the  government  of  Stavro- 
pol and  on  the  north  by  die  Don.  Its  entire 
length  is  traversed  from  east  to  west,  by  the 
Kuban  River  (q.v.),  the  southern  division  is 
mountainous  and  covered  with  forests,  while  the 
northern  section  is  broken  up  ittto  steppes,  lakes 
and  swamps.  The  inhabitants  exist  chiefly  from 
a^culiure,  the  main  production  being  grain, 
with  lobacco  of  next  importance;  but  cattle  and 
wine  afford  considerable  source  of  wealth.  On 
the  steppes  are  bred  sheep,  horses,  oxen  and 
camels,  and  bee-culture  has   fair  proportions. 


KUBAH  RIVBR  — KUBHL 


The  Kuban  River  and  the  lakes  afford  profitable- 
fisheries,  and  salt  is  produced 'in  the  lagoons. 
Trade  coosists  chiefl]'  of  grain,  wool,  wood, 
fish,,  etc  The  Rostov-Vladikavkas  Railway 
rum  through  the  province.  Ekatorinodar  is  the 
capital.  Fop.  2,830,200,  consisting  of  40  per 
cent  Cossack.  In  1901  there  were  but  467 
schools  and  41,036  pupils. 

KUBAN  RIV^R,  Russia,  a  river  travers- 
ing the  government  of  the  same  name;  it  is 
the  ancient  Hypamia  or  Vardanes  and  is 
known  to  the  Tchergese  as  the  Pstchitchie.  It  is 
fed  by  the  glacieK  of  the  Caucasus  lilmfnmins 
and  extends  over  525  ntiles,  running  ihrouf^  tlic 
northern  slopes  of  the  ranee  in  a  northerl; 
direction,  bends  west  and,  loiming  immense 
swamps,  discharges  into  a  gulf  of  the  Slack 
Sea.  Several  arms  fall  into  the  Sea  of  Acof 
and  are  oavigable  to  the  i^outh  of  the  Laba, 
a  tributary. 

KUBANGO  RIVER,  or  OKAVAMGO, 
sbuthwest  Africa,  a  river  flowing  from  the  high' 
lands  of  Bih^,  Portuguese  Ani^la.  between 
Koanza  a^nd  Kunene,  first  southward  then 
southeastward.  It  reaches  and  crosses  the  bor- 
der of  German  Southwest  Africa  after  making 
a  sharp  bend  and  creates,  in  British  Zambesia, 
the  Nona  Falls ;  continuing  in  devious  direc- 
tions it  reaches  the  plains  and  marshes  of  west- 
em  Rhodesia  north  of  Lake  Ngami.  In  the 
rainy  season  especially,  an  arm  of  the  river 
above  the  falls  forms  a  tributary  of  the 
Zambezi. 

KUBBLIK,  Jan,  yan  kooV-lek.  Bohemian 
violinist:  b.  Miehle,  near  Prague,  1880.  Bom 
of  humble  parentage,  he  studied  at  the  Prague 
Conservatory  and  subsequently  ^performed  at 
semi-private  musicales.  In  1898  he  appeared  at 
a  public  orchestral  concert,  and  in  1900  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Society,  and  'made  his 
d^but  in  London  in  June  of  that  year.  Subse- 
quently he  made  a  brief  but  successful  tour  on 
the  Continent  and  in  England,  and  in  December 
1901  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was 
most  enthusiastically  received.  He  has  since 
made  tours  in  Europe,  the  Americas  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  has  been  the  recipicot  of  many 
honors  and  decoratious. 

KUBUV  KHAN.  Coleridge's  'Kubta 
Khan'  is  a  poetic  fragment  of  54  lines  describ^ 
ing  in  highly  imapnalive  language  the  stately 
pleasure  palace  built  by  an  Eastern  prince  amid 
strange  and  visionary  surroundings.  Accord- 
ing to  Coleridge's  own  account  the  poem  came 
to  him  as  an  opium  dream,  after  he  had  been 
reading  an  account  of  Kulila  Khan  in  Purchas' 
'Pilgrimages.'  On  silting  down  to  write  he 
remembered  the  entire  vision  perfectly,  but  an 
interruption  prevented  his  completing  t^^.poem 
at  the  time,  and  on  returning  to  the  wont  be 
found  that  he  could  not  recall  the  rest.  Vl^ubla 
Khan>  was  published  at  the  request  of  Byron 
in  1816.  It  belongs  to  the  brief  tKriod  of  Cole- 
ridge's creative  activity  and  is  akin  in  imagina- 
tive and  poetic  qualities  to  the  tw^other  master- 
pieces of  Coleridge's  muse,  'Cffristabel'  and 
'The  Ancient  Mariner,'  though  less  coherent 
than  either  of  these  longer  works.  The  vision 
has  no  meaning  and  needs  none.  It  is  simply 
a  succession  of  images,  dreamlike  and  unreal 
but  vivid  and  colorful.  Coleridge  is  a  master 
of  the  magic  suggestiveness  of  words,  and  he 


has  a  uni(|ue  faculty  "oi  finding  visionary  miuic 
for  his  visionary,  speech."  The  rhythms  of  hit 
verse  are  delicate  and  rich  and  varied,  like  the 
if   a   great    organ.     Consult    'Poetical 


Studies';  Pater,  'Appreciations' ;  and  Stephen, 
'Hours  in  a  Library'  (Vol.  III). 

Jaues  H.  Hantord. 
KUBLAI  KHAN,  koob'li  khtn  (more 
properly  KhObilai  Khan),  called  by  the  Chin- 
ese Chi-Tson,  Mongol  emperor:  b.  1215;  d. 
1294,  He  was  the  founder  of- the  twentieth 
Chinese  dynasty,  that  of  the  Mongols  or  Yuen. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  in 
1Z59  succeeded  his  brother  Mangii  as  Khagau  or 
Grand  Khan  of  the  Mongols,  and  in  1260  he 
conquered  the  whole  of  northern  China,  driving 
out  the  Tartar  or  Kin  dynasty.  He  then  ruled 
over  the  conquered  territory  himself,  and  19 
years  later  added  to  it  southern  China,  the 
dominion  of  the  Song  dynasty,  which  had 
originally  summoned  his  assistance  in  driving 
out  the  Tartars  from  the  north.  Kublai  thus 
berame  sole  rnler  of  an  empire  extending  over  a 
large  part  of  Asia,  as  well  as  over  those  parts  of 
Europe  that  had  belonged  to  the  dominion  of 
Gen^s  Khaa  He  repaired  the  evils  of  so 
many  wars  by  a  wise  administration,  and  by  the 
encouragement  which  he  gave  to  letters,  com- 
merce, mdustry  and  agriculture  brought  them 
all  (o  a  very  Qourishing  condition.  Marco  Polo, 
the  celebrated  Venetian  traveler,  who  lived  17 
^ears  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  gives  some 
interesting  information  regarding  him.  He  in- 
vited European  Christian  missionaries  to  take 
up  work  in  his  dominions;  but  the  opportunity 
was  lost,  and  Buddhism  was  the  gainer  thereby. 
Kublai  Kahn  is  the  subject  of  a  poetical  frag- 
ment by  Coleri»lge.  Consult  Yale,  'Marco  Polo' 
(1875);  and  Howorth,  'History  of  the  Mon- 
gols' (1876-88), 

^UCH  BEHAR.    See  Cooch  Behas. 

KtJCHBNBSBISTBR,  kuVEn-ml'ster,  Gott- 
lieb Friedrich  Heinrich,  German  T^iysician:  b. 
Buchheim,  22  Jan.  1821 ;  d.  Dresden,  13  April 
1890.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Prague  and 
started  practice  as  physician  (1846)  in  Zittau, 
but  removed  (1859)  to  Dresden.  His  most 
useful  work  was  in  the  research  into  intestinal 
parasites.  He  differentiated  the  human  tape- 
worms, described  (1853)  the  mate  of  the  itch- 
worm  and  interested  himself  deeply  in  the 
trichinse  infcotion  problem.  He  proved  the 
value  of  vermifuges,  and  recognized  (ISSO)  the 
toxic  action  of  balsam  of  Peru  on  the  itdh- 
worm,  etc.  He  was  an  advocate  of  cremation 
and  was  chief  founder  of  the  Golha  Cremato- 
rium. He  wrote  'Vcrsuche  iiber  die  Metamor- 
^lose  der  Finnen  in  Baudwiirmer'  (1852)  ;  'Die 


Bibel    und    die    Feuerbestattung'     (Stuttgart 
1893),  which  has  a  biography. 

KUEHL,  ku],  Gotthardt  J.,  Gernutn 
painter:  b.Lubeck,  28  Nov.  1850.  He  studied  at 
Paris,  Munich  and  in  Holland.  His  range  of 
subjects  runs  from  peasantry  interiors,  ancient 
city  views,  churches,  etc.  Among  his  works  are 
'The  Nctmaker,'  in  (he  Lubeck  Museum;  'The 
Tete-a-tete,'  in  ibe  Luxembourg,  Paris;  'The 
Elbe  Bridge.'    in  the  Dresden  GaUety;    *Sa4 
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News'  (ib.) :  'In  the  Danzig  Orphan  Asylum,' 
in  the  Leipzig  Museum;  'Tbe  Old  Slau^ter- 
house,'  in  Magdeburg  Museum ;  *  Sunday 
Morn.'  in  New  Pinakothek,  Munich ;  'The 
Visit,'  in  Hanover  Museum;  'King  Arthur's 
Court  in  Etanzig,'  in  Vienna  Museum;  'View 
of  the  Frauenkirche,*  etc.  He  has  been  created 
privy  councillor  ana  professor  of  the  Dresden 
Academy,  and  is  honorary  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  the  Pbsdc  Arts,  Munich, 

KUEN-LUN,  kwEn-loon',  a  great  moun- 
tain system  of  central  Asia,  a  branch  of  the 
Himalayas,  on  the  northern  fringe  of  the 
Tibetan  Plateaa  It  varies  in  breadth,  both 
extremities  being  compressed,  its  middle  portion 
consisting  of  numerous  more  or  less  iiaraltel 
chains.  Nearly  the  whole  group  is  between  lat. 
30°  and  40°  N.  The  most  northern  part  on 
the  west  is  a  continuous  mountain-wall  having 
several  names  and  being  farther  continued  by 
the  Nan-shan  and  other  chains  well  into  China. 
Toward  the  south  are  three  roughly  oarallel 
shorter  ranges,  the  last  of  which,  with  its  east- 
em  continuations,  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  a  mountainous  region  in  which  arc  the  Tsai- 
dam  salt  waste  and  the  Koko-Nor  lakes.  Be- 
tween the  last-named  group  and  one  farther 
south  the  Hoang-ho  rises.  The  most  southerly 
chain  of  the  central  Kuen-lun  is  thai  of  the 
Yang'la  Mountains.  The  greatest  elevation  of 
the  Kuen-lun  is  in  the  western  ranges,  and 
reaches  over  22,500  feet,  while  the  chief  western 
ranges  average  about  20,000  feet.  Most  of  the 
p^ks  of  the  eastern  chains,  in  China  proper, 
are  under  17,000  feet. 

KUENEN,  kii'nen,  Abraham,  Dutch  theo- 
logian :  b.  Haarlem,  16  Sept.  1828 ;  d.  Leyden,  9 
Dec  1891.  He  studied  at  Leyden,  becoming 
(1853)  assistant  professor  and  (1855)  professor 
of  theology.  His  chief  works  are  'His- 
toric —  Critical  Research  into  the  Origin  and 
Collection  of  Books  in  the  Old  Testament' 
(Uyden  1861-65,  3  vols. ;  2d  ed.,  1885-93) ;  '  Dc 
Godsdienst  van  Israel  tot  den  Onderrang  van 


1875)  ;  'National  Religions  and  Universal  Re- 
ligion* (S  Hibbert  Lectures  1882).  He  pub- 
lished the  Theologisch  Tijdschnft  from  1867., 
Karl  Bnddc  has  issued  translations  into  ihe 
German  since  his  death,  in  'Gesammelte  Ab- 
handlungen  zur  biblischen  Wissenschaft' 
{Frdburg  18W). 

KUGLER,  koog'lfr,  Franz  Tfaeodor,  Ger- 
man writer  on  art:  b.  Stettin,  19  Jan.  1808; 
d  Berlin,  18  March  1858.  He  was  appointed  a 
professor  of  fine  arts  in  the  University  of  Berlin 
m  1833,  and  subsequently  became  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin.  His  works  have  un- 
doubtedly exercised  great  influence  on  German 
art  and  culture;  notably  a  'History  of  Painting 
from  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  Present 
Times'  (1837)  ;  'Handbook  of  the  History  of 
Art'  (1841-42) ;  'History  of  Architecture' 
(1856).  He  also  wrote  a  'History  of  Frederick 
die  Great*  (1840),  which  is  popular  in  Ger- 
many. His  'History  of  Art*  was  continued  by 
W.  Liibke. 

KUHLAU,  koo'lou,  Ftiedrich,  German 
composer:  b.  Uelzen,  Hanowr,  11  Sept.  17S6; 
-d.  Lyngbye  near  Copenhagen,  12  March  1832. 


He  was  trained  by  Schwenke  at  Hamburg  but 
f^ed  (1810)  to  Copenh^n  to  escape  conscrip- 
tion. There  be  became  violinist  in  an  orchestra 
without  salary,  but  became,  in  consequence 
composer  to  the  court  and  professor  of  music. 
He  wrote  several  operas  using  Danish  folklore 
as  subjects  besides  a  number  of  viuce,  instru- 
mental and  piano  pieces,  but  his  sonatinas  alone 
are  heard  at  this  da^  and  these  because  they 
afford  useful  instruction  material  for  beginners. 
Consult  Thrane,  'Friedrich  Kuhlau'  (Leipzig 
1886). 

KUMN,  koon,  Franz  FeHz  Adalbert,  Ger- 
man philologist  and  mythotogist:  b.  Konigs- 
berg-in-der-Neumark,  19  Nov.  1812;  d.  Berlin,  5 
May  1881.  He  studied  in  Berlin,  becoming  in- 
structor (1841),  then  professor  and  (1870)  di- 
rector of  the  Kollnisches  Gymnasium  at  Berlin. 
He  did  great  research  work  in  comparative 
philology  and,  especially,  in  comparative  my- 
thology of  the  Inoo-CierauiQic  peoples.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Zeitickrijt  fur  vergleicktndt 
SprachforsckiMg  from  1851,  which  combined 
( 1862)  with  Beitrdge  «ir  vergleichenden  Sprack- 
fonckimg,  their  combined  title  becoming  (1875) 
ZeitschrCft  fuT  vtrgleichende  Sprackforschung 
auf  dem  gebiete  der  indo-gennanisckt» 
SpracktH.  His  most  important  works  in  his 
sphere  of  thought  are  <Zur  allesten  ijeschidite 
der  indo-germanischen  Volker'  (Berhn  1845); 
'Die  Herabkunfi  des  Feuers  und  des  Got- 
tertranks'  (it.  1859) ;  Ueber  Entwickelijng- 
stufen  der  Mytbenbitdung'  (Berlin  1874).  Other 
works  are  'Markische  Sagen  und  Marcben' 
(Berlin  1842);  'Norddcutscae  Sagen,  Marchen 
und  Gebrau^e'  (with  Schwartz,  Leipzig  1848) 
and  'Sagen,  (^ebrauchie  und  Marchen  aus 
Westlakn'    (ib.  1859). 

KUHNAU,  koo'nott,  Jobann,  (jerman  com- 
poser: b,  Neugeiung,  Saxony,  6  April  1660;  A. 
Lctpiig,  5  June  1722.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Kreuischule,  Dresden,  and  later  under  the  band- 
nuster  Albrici,  then  eniertng  (1682)  the  Leip- 
zig University  to  study  law.  Continning. 
liis  musical  activities  as  well  he  was  appointed 
(1684)  organist  at  the  Thotnaskirche,  practising 
law  at  the  same  time  but  resigning  from  legal 
activity  in  favor  of  the  position  of  musical  di- 
rector of  the  university  in  I70a  In  1701  he 
became  cantor  at  the  Thomaskirch^  J.  Sebastian 
Bach  succeeding  him.  Of  histonc  interest  is 
his  being  the  creator  of  compositions  for  the 
piano.     Among  his  chief   compositions   are  his 

K'  mo  sonatas,  his  works   for  this  instrument 
ing  second  only  to  Bach.     Onsult  Wagner, 
'Johann  Kuhnau'  (Frauenstein  1912). 

KlTHNB,  kii'ne,  Ferdinand  Gnstav,  Ger- 
man novelist  and  critic:  b.  Magdeburg,  27  Dec 
1806;  d.  Dresden,  22  April  188&  He  studied 
philosophy  in  Berlin  under  Hegel,  became  ediic 
"-     '  -•-     "  *■         '-     ■■      '         .    -i/f 

liCL 

He 


also  the  popularly  received  'Romischen  Sonette' 
(ib.  1869)  ;  'Romanzcn,  Legenden  Und  Pabein' 
(Dresden  1880),  Dnring  his  journalistic  days 
he  followed  the  "Youi^  (Jermany*  movement, 
keeping  free  from  its  extremes.  Other  woHts 
of  his  are  <(^dicfaten>    (Ldpcis  1831);  'Die 
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bciden  M&gdalenen'  (ib,  1833);  'EiMQlOran- 
tane  im  Irrenbaus'  (ib.  1835) ;  'KlosMmovd- 
len'  (ib.  1838) ;  'Die  Rebdlen  voo  Iiland*  (ih. 
1840),-  'Die  Freimaurer'  (Frankfort  1854),  Iub 
most  entertainiDK  novel.  His  critical  articles 
stand  in  fa!^  repute,  such  as  'Weibtiche  und 
mannliche  Charaktere>  (Leipzig  1838);  'Sos- 
piri.  B&iter  aus  Venedig'  (Brunswick  1841); 
<Mein  Kamival  in  Berlin*  (it.  1843);  <Por- 
trits  und  Silhouetten'  (Hanover  1843).  He 
wrote  the  dramas  'Isaura  von  Kastilien' ; 
'Kaiser  Friedrich  III,'  and  'Die  VerschworutW 
von  Dublin,'  but  ihey  were  not  favorabW  re- 
ceived.  'Emtrfundeues  und  (Wacbtcs,  Lose 
Blatter  aus  Gusta.v  Kuhnet  Sctiriften'  U  a 
posthumous  work  edited  by  Hdgar  Pierson 
(DrCBden  IWQ).  Consult  Pierson.  <Gustav 
Kohne,  sein  Lebensbild  und  Brief wechad' 
(Dresden  1690). 

KUKA,  kooTc?,  or  KUKAUA,  Africa,  die 
half-ruined  town  in  the  negro  kingdo      " 


milM  WMt  of  Lake  Chad,  wliidi  often  inundates 
it.  Its  former  prosperity  was  caused  by  its  be- 
ing a  thriving  market  for  slaves,  horses, 
leather  utd  cotton  goods,  and  then  boasted  ft 


qucred  all  Bomu  and  leveled  tbe  city  to  the 
ground.  In  1902  the  British  took  ftossession, 
making  it  a  gtrvemment  residence  and  garrison 


KUKI3,  a  tribe  living  in  the  __ 

dons  between  Lower  Bengal  and  Upper  Burma. 
See  Chins. 

KUKU  NOR,  kooTcoo  n5r'.  Tibet,  the  large 
salt  lake  in  northeast  Tibet  near  the  boundary 
of  Kansu  on  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  above 
die  sea.  It  is  richly  stocked  with  6sh,  and  has 
a  Buddhist  monastery  on  one  of  its  five  islands. 
The  lake  is  40  miles  wide  and  60  miles  in 
length.  From  its  southern  shore  rises  the 
South  Kuku  Nor  range  of  mountains  with  an 
altitude  of  about  15,000  feet.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  Mongolian  Kokonor,  'blue  sea*;  it 
is  the  Chinese  Tsing  hai. 

KUKUI,  kooTroo-e',  CANDLENUT, 
TUNG,  or  CHINESE-WOOD  OIL,  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  diSerent  Aleu rites.  The 
three  chief  sources  are  as  follows;  (1)  That 
obtaiuedi  from  ibe  Aleurites  triloba  (candlenut 
tree)  of  the  tropics  and  subtropics  of  the  Old 
World,  tbe  Antilles  and  Brazil  whose  seeds  are 
similar  to  small  walnuts  and  arc  used  t^  the 
.Polynesians  as  a  lighting  fuel.  Thev  contain 
62  per  cent  of  fatty  oil  l^own  as  banku,  kukui 
or  Icukun.  When  dried  in  the  air  these  are 
eatable  and  serviceable  for  painting,  and  pressed 
into  cakes  are  used  as  cattle  fooa  and  manure. 
(2)  Aleurites  cordata,  or  tung-tree  of  China, 
Japan  and  tropical  South  Asia,  at  Bourbon, 
Zaniibar,  West  Indies  and  the  United  Slates, 
yields  Chinese-Wood  oil,  tung-oil,  the  Japanese 
abwigiri,  Yani-giri,  much  used  for  furniture 
lac,  waterproofing  of  woods,  as  well  as  burning 
for  light  and  medicinal  purposes.  Cold  pressed 
it  is  light-yellow.  (3)  Aleurites  fordii  a 
species  which  is  being  successfully  cultivated  in 
-the  Southern  States   (Florida,  Cahfomia,  etc.). 


^nd  jurist:  b.  Warasdin,  29  Hay  1816;  4- 
Zagorien,  I  Aug.  1889.  He  served  in  the  army 
(1833-42),  then  devoted  himsdf  lo  poetry  but 
taking  up  actively  tbe  political  movement  of 
■"*"     He    was    an>ointed    a    keeper    of    the 


research  into  andent  IiistDiy  besides 
Anergic  activity  on  behalf  of  the  Croatian 
nationality  and  endeavors  to  reform  the  laws. 
He  wrote  'Jura  regoi  Croatift  Dalmiti*  et 
Slavonic'  (Agram  1861-62) ;  'Monumeula 
historica  Siavorum  meridionalium'  (ib.  1868- 
75).  He  agisted  greatly  in  publishing  Slavonic 
works,     a     Croatian     faibliograirtiy     (1860-63), 


brought  out  Iw  him  (1850-75)  for  the  Histori- 
cal Socie^  of  Southern  Slavs.  Of  his  poems, 
dramatical  works  and  stories  a  collection  was 

tublrsbed  under  the  title  of  *-Rarliiita  djela,* 
tixed  Writings  (Agram  1842-47). 

KULJA,  kool'j*,  or  KULDJA,  Turkestan, 
principal  city  of  a  district  pf  the  same  name 
and  situated  on  the  Hi  River.  It  has  a  30-foot 
high  day  wall  forming  a  dtadel  inhabited  al- 
most entirely  by  Mancbus,  and  outer  gardens 
and  plantations  making  a  wide-spreading 
suburb.  Il  is  the  seat  of  a  Russian  consul,  has 
several  mosques,  two  Buddhist  temples,  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  Greek  Catholic  church. 
Its  chief  industrial  importance  is  created  by  its 
bazaar^  caravans  coming  here  from  Bokhara, 
Khokand,  eta,  and  the  outlying  lands  are 
productive  of  wheat,  barley,  poppies,  etc.  The 
papulation  of  about  10,000  is  mostly  Mobanune- 
daiu  This  city  is  often  termed  Old  Kulja  to 
differentiate  it  from  New  Kulja,  situated 
further  down  the  vallev  and  which  lies  in  ruins, 
having  1>een  deslroyea  by  the  insurgent  Dun- 
gans,  in  1863,  its  inhabitants  all  being  massacred 

KULLAK,  kiil'sk,  Theodor,  German  piano- 
forte musidan:  b.  Krotoschin,  Posen,  12  Sejt. 
1818;  d.  Berlin.  1  March  1882.  He  was  a  puj^l 
of  Albrecht  Agthe  at  Posen,  of  Greulidi  .at 
Berlin,  Czemy  and  Scchter  at  Vietuia  and  was 
popularly  acknowledged  in  1842  as  a  piano 
virtuoso.  In  the  following  years  he  lived  at 
Berlin  as  piano  instructor  of  Princess  Anna  of 
Prussia  and  was  appointed  (1846)  court 
pianist.  Wiai  Julius  Stern  and  A,  B.  Man  he 
founded  (1850)  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
(1855)  the  "Neue  Akademie  der  Tonkunst." 
He  is  not  daimed  to  have  been  great  as  a 
composer  but  his  instruction  works  are  highly 
valued,  especially  his  Schule  des  Oklavetupitlt 
and  his  Kinderteben. 

KULM,  kulm,  Bohemia,  a  town  in  the  dis- 
trict Aussig,  at  the  foot  of  the  Erigebirge.  It 
has  a  brewery,  iron-foundry,  brown-coal  mine, 
etc.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  1,000.  It  is 
chieHv  noted  as  being  the  scene  of  a  l»ttle  29 
and  30  Aug.  1813,  between  the  Frendi,  under 
Vandammcj  and  the  allied  Prussian,  Russian 
and  Austnan  armies.  It  ended  in  the  sor~ 
render  of  Vandamme  and  10,000  men,  5,000 
French  being  killed  and  many  cannon  and 
equipments  captured. 

KtJLPB,  kul'pa,  Oswald.  German  phikiso- 

Sher  and  psychologist :  b.  C^ndau,  in  Courland, 
Aug.  1862.  He  was  educated  a£  Liban,  be- 
coming private  teacher,  then  studying  at  the 
universities  of  L«i[uiK<  Berlin,  GdttiBgea  and 
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Dorpat.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  Leipzig  (1887)  and  was  made 
adjuDCt  professor  of  phllosoph?  and  esthetics 
(1894)  at  Wiiriburg  where  he.  as  director  of 
the  Psycholo^cal  Institute,  has  done  very 
effective  service.  Awde.ftom  many  contribu- 
tions to  Bcientilic  periodicals  be  wrote  'Grun- 
driss  der  Psych  ologie,  auf  experimenteller 
Grundlage  darKestellt'  (Leipiig  1893) :  'Ejnlei- 
tnng  in  die  PhilosojAiie*  (ib.;  6th  ed.,  1913); 
'Die  Philosophie  der  Gegenwart  in  Dentsch- 
land>  (ib.;  2d  ed.,  1904;  Sth  ed..  1911);  <Im- 
manuel  Kant>  (3d  ed.,  1912) ;  'Psychologic 
und  Medezin'  (1912);  'EHe  Realisierung' 
(1912). 

KULTURKAMFF,  kool'toor-kampf,  a 
(jcrman  term  denotiag  the  contest  for  political 
and  legal  rights  waged  between  the  authorities 
of  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  the  authorities 
of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  other.  The  con- 
flict was  begun  by  Bismarck  in  1872  and  had  for 
its  main  point  of  dispute  the  control  by  the 
state  of  educational  and  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments. He  urged  that  the  declaration  of  Papal 
infallibility  by  the  Vatican  council  in  1870  was 
an  arrogation  of  rights  dangerous  to  the  state 
and  that  the  Calliolic  Churui  had  assumed  an 
attitude  of  aggression  dangerous  to  the  laws  of 
the  state,  The  iJl  feeling  arising  from  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  led  the  Reichstag  to  pass  a  law  in 
1872  e^elling  the  Jesuits  from  the  German  Em- 
pire. The  outbreak  of  the  Kulturkampf,  how- 
ever, dated  from  the  enactment  of  the  May 
l^ws  (1873)  aiming  at  slate  control  of  the 
clergy.  The  Catholic  bishops,  clergy  and  people 
refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  new 
laws.  This  opposition  was  met  by  still  more 
drastic  government  measures  and  in  1875  all 
recusant  priests  were  deprived  of  their  salaries 
and  all  religious  orders  were  abolished.  The 
accession  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  prepared  the  way, 
however,  for  a  resumption  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  Imperial  government  and  the 
Catholic  Chureh,  and  negotiations  began  in 
1878  resulting  in  a  nullification  of  the  laws  of 
1873.  The  onl];  remnants  of  the  repressive 
'legislation  still  in  force  are  the  proscription  of 
the  Jesuits  and  compulsory  civil  marriage. 

KUM,  kooffl,  Persia,  capita]  of  the  former 
province  Irak  Adjmi,  southwest  of  Teheran. 
It  is  in  an  arid  section  on  the  trade  route  from 
Sfairaz.  via  Ispahan,  to  Teheran,  and  is  noted 
for  the  number  of  graves  of  Mohammedan 
saints,  many  thousands  of  pilgrims  visiting 
yearly  the  supposed  grave  of  Fatlma,  sister  of 
Iman  Riza.  The  town  was  destroyed  1^  the 
Afghans  early  in  the  18th  century.  Pop.  about 
28,000. 

KUMAMOTO,  koo'roa-md'to,  Japan  dty, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Hiogo,  on  the  is- 
land Kiusiu  in  the  river  Shirakawa.  It  has 
a  formidable  i6th  century  castle  famous  in 
connection  with  Kiyomasa,  invader  of  Korea, 
and  with  the  Satsuma  rebellion  in  1877.  and 
now  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  10  mili- 
tary districts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  noted  as 
an  educational  centre  where  American  teachers 
.have  included  Lafcadio  Ream  and  Capi.  L. 
L.  Japes;  and  its  silk  industries  are  important. 
Its  harbor  is  passable  only  for  flat-bottomed 
junks.    It  had  61,233  inhabitants  in  1908. 

KUHASSlI    See  CboMASGiE. 


KUlilAUH,^  ku-ma'fin,  India,  a  division  of 
the  British-Indian  northwest  province,  situated 
entirely  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  bordered 
on  the  north  by  Tibet,  on  the  east  by  Neiraul, 
and  having  an  area  of  13,725  square  miles. 
Part  of  the  division  consists  of  high  mountains, 
the  more  southerly  .Babhar  being  densely 
wooded  highlands  which,  by  artificial  irrigation, 
afford  good  crops,  the  remainder  being  the 
swampy,  unhealthy  Terai,  While  possessing 
iron,  copper,  lead,  asbestos,  etc.,  they  are  bnt 
little  exploited.  The  valuable  forests  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  government  as  also  are 
the  numerous  elephant  herds.  Barely  one-fifth 
of  the  area  is  capable  of  agriculture  and  but 
little  is  tilled,  but  tea  plantations  have  been 
cultivated  recently.  The  division  is  made  of 
three  districts:  Kumaun,  Garwhal  and  Terai. 
The  only  true  industry  is  the  weaving  of  coarse 
cloths,  but  there  is  considerable  trading  done, 
chieil^  in  Almora.  The  health  station,  Nairn 
Tal,  IS  the  summer  residence  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  has 
Its  garrison.  Consult  Oakley,  'Holy  Himalaya) 
(London  1905). 

KUMBHAKONAM,  kfim'bq-ko'niim,  or 
CUHBACONUH,  India,  a  town  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tanjore  of  thepresidency  of  Madras, 
in  the  Cauvery  delta.  There  is  a. college  estab- 
lished here  by  the  British,  but  the  inhabitants, 
about  65,(XX),  are  mostly  Mt^iammedans  ana 
Hindus.  The  town  was  once  the  capital  of  an 
andent  kingdom  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
holiest  of  India.  It  contains  many  ancient  tem- 
ples and  palaces  and  is  visited  by  large  numbers 
of  pilgrims. 

KUMISS,  koo'mis,  a  preparation  of  milk, 
whether  cow's,  mare's,  ass^  or  goat's,  which  is 
said  to  possess  wonderful  nutritive  and  assimi- 
lable properties,  so  that  it  is  very  valuable  in 
the  treatment  of  consumption,  scrofula,  chronic 
diarrhcea  and  debility  and  emaciation  in  gen- 
eral. It  consists  essentially  of  milk  in  process 
of  fermentation,  and  cow's  milk  is  what  is  used 
for  making  it  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  Asiatic 
Steppes,  where  it  has  been  long  used  as  a  bever- 
age, it  is  made  of  mare's  milk,  but  kumiss  of 
mare's  milk  or  ^at's  milk  has  a  somewhat  un- 
pleasant smell.  The  manufacture  of  kumiss  is 
carried  on  in  Switzerland,  Russia  and  else- 
where. An  analysis  of  a  Swiss  variety  showed 
that  it  was  composed  of  fully  90  per  cent  of 
water,  nearly  3^  of  alcohol,  rather  more  than 
2  of  sugar,  about  1^  each  of  butter  and  allMi- 
minates,  besides  lactic  acid,  free  carbonic  acid 
and  inorganic  salts. 

KOHUEL,  k1m'«i  Heni7  Barnard,  Amer- 
ican geologist:  b.  Milwaukee,  25  May  1867. 
He  was  graduated  at  Beloit  College  (1889) 
and  took  A.M.  degree  (1892)  at  Harvard, 
Ph.D.  (1895)  at  Oiicago  University.  He  was 
appointed  instructor  (1889-91)  at  Beloit  College 
Academy,  assistant  in  geology  (1891-92)  at 
Harvard.  He  was  made  Feflow  in  eeology 
(1892-95)  at  Chicago  University  and  necame 
assistant  geologist  to  the  New  Jersey  State 
Geological  Survey  (1892-93) ;  he  was  assistant 
professor  of  physiography  (1896-99)  at  Lewis 
Institute,  CThicago,  and  assistant  State  geologist 
(1899^1902)  for  New  Jersey,  and  executive  offi- 
cer to  the  Forest  Commission  of  New  Jersey 
(19(B-1S).  From  1897-1901  he  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Jountal  of  Geooraphy,  and  was 
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president  of  the  Association  of  Americaji  State 
Geologists  from  1908-13.  He  has  contributed 
numerous  useful  articles  to  the  periodicals,  espe- 
cially on  the  stratification  of  the  New  Jersey 
soils  and  similar  subjects. 

KUMMEL,  or  DOPPALKUBUOEL,  dOp 
ll-kiim'el,  a  liqueur  produced  by  the  distillation 
of  alcohol  with  caraway  seed  or  1^  mixing  oil 
of  caraway  with  alcohol,  and  adding  sugar  and 
water.  The  best-known  kinds  are  Gilka  *'Ge- 
treidekuramel,^  from  the  Gilla  factory  at  Ber- 
lin; Ekauer,  a  very  strong  and  tine  Ilquetu- 
having  much  oil  of  caraway;  and  Allasch.  the 
Russian  kiimmel  made  at  Allasch,  near  Riga, 
and  containing  aniseed,  fennel  and  coriander 
as  well  as  caraway. 

KUMMSR,  kiim'cr,  Ernst  Ediurd,  Ger- 
man mathemaCKian :  b.  Sorau,  Silesia,  ^  Jan. 
1810;  d-  Berlin,  14  May  1893.  He  studied 
(1828-31)  theology  at  Halle,  then  mathematics 
under  Scbeilc,  becoming  gyninasium  teacher  at 
Sorau.  From  1832^42  he  Uu«Jit  matbematics  at 
Lie^iiz,  where  Kronedcer  was  among  his 
pupils.  During  this  period  he  worked  on  the 
appendix  to  Gauss,  especially  on  the  hyper- 
geometric  (Gauss)  aeries  (Crelle's  Journal, 
Vol.  XV).  In  1842  he  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Breslau,  then  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, and  was  called  to  Berlin  (1855)  to  suc- 
ceed Dirichlet,  teaching  there  in  the  Military 
Academy  till  1874.  He  was  permanent  secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  from  1863, 
retiring  from  active  work  in  1864.  In  his  sec- 
ond period  he  worked  on  the  theory  of  numbers, 
led  up  to  it  by  his  work  on  cubic  remainders 
(Crelfe's  Journal,  Vols.  XXIH  and  XXXII). 
He  created  the  system  of  ideal  prime  numbers  in 
order  to  overcome  difficulties  encountered  in  his 
work  on  complex  numbers.  In  1857  he  was 
awarded  the  Grand  Prize  by  the  Paris  Academy. 
He  also  devoted  work  later  to  advance  the 
science  of  ecomctry.  His  'AUgemcinc  Theorie 
der  Strahlensysteme'  (Crelle's  Journai,  VoL 
LVII)  led  him  on  to  the  "Kummer  surfaces," 
named  after  him.  Other  works  by  him  are 
'tlber  die  Wirktm^  des  Lufiwiderslandes  auf 
Korper  von  versdiiedener  Gestalt  inbesondere 
auf  die  Geschosse*  (1875).  Consult  Jahrcs- 
berichl  der  deulschen  Matketnatiker-Verem 
(Berlin  1894),  Vol.  HT. 

KUMMER,  Friedrich,  CJcrman  literary  his- 
torian and  dramatist ;  b.  Dresden,  30  March 
1865.  His  family  was  cultivated  and  artistic, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  music.  He  was 
educated  al  the  gyinnasium  of  his  native  city, 
and  at  the  universities  of  Leipzig,  Tiibingen 
and  Berliti,  where  his  studies  were  chiefly  in 
philosophy,  xsthelics  and  modern  languages. 
His  doctoral  dissertation  was  on  Schiller's 
'Demetrius'    (1889).    His  literary  activity  be- 

Kn  at  Berlin  (1890-94),  but  since  1894  he  has 
ed  at  Dresden,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  journal  Dresdener  Anzcigcr,  in 
1897.  His  principal  work  is  in  the  field  of 
19th  century  German  literature,  'Deutsche 
Literaturgeschichte  des  19  Jahrhunderts'  (1st 
ed„  19tB,  numerous  reprints  since),  in  which 
Kummer  for  the  first  time  introduces  into  the 
study  of  literature  the  conception  of  the  writer's 
generation  as  the  dominant  factor  in  his  work. 
He  divides  the  history  of  German  literature  in 
the  19th  century  into  five  generations,  culmi- 
nating, respectively,  about  1820,  1835,  1850,  1871 


and  1889  (the  latter  date  indicating  the  rise  of 
the  naturalistic  movement),  and  outlines  tire 
predominatt)^  caises  of  the  attitude  of  each 
generation,  together  with  a  spirited  and  intereat- 
m^r  elaboration  of  the  contribution  of  each 
writer  to  the  worlc  of  his  specific  gencratton. 
The  book  immediately  produced  a  profound 
effect  on  students  of  fiterary  history,  as  it  led 
diem  to  see  the  value  of  a  social  rather  than 
a  merely  individual  treatment  of  literary  merit, 
and  earned  for  Kuaimer  the  title  of  "Pro- 
fessor,' conferred  upon  him  the  same  ytax 
(1908).  Kummer  underestimates  the  material 
factors  in  literaiv  history  and  ex^gerates  the 
factors  of  race  (thus  he  attempts  an  exf^na- 
tioD  of  the  various  groups  of  German  writers 
on  the  hasis  of  their  origin  from  different 
German  tribes,  and  their  birth  in  different  parts 
«f  the  country),  but  the  book  has  a  perma- 
nent value  as  well  as  a  sensational  appeal. 
His  dramas  are  'Tarquin'  (tragedy,  1889); 
'Michael  Weitmoser>  (historical,  1892);  'El- 
frieda'   (modem,  1892). 

Jacob  Wittmer  Hartmamn. 
KUMQUAT.  kfimlcwdt.  a  genus  of  ^rubs, 
Fortunella,  of  the  family  Rutacete,  related  to 
the  orange.     Several  species  a 


and  oblong  or  globose  fruits  t  to  1^  indies  in 
diameter.  Kumquats  were  introduced  into  the 
United  States  about  1850  and  are  now  exten- 
sively grown  along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  the  hardiest  of  the  citrus 
fruits,  being  able  to  withstand  temperatures  as 
low  as  15*  F.  without  injury.  The  fruits  are 
eaten  raw  but  are  more  generally  used  for 
making  marmalade,  jelly  and  candied  fruit. 

KUUUNDOROS,  koo-moon'dii-iis,  Alex- 
atidros,  Greek  statesman;  b.  Messenia,  1814; 
d.  Athens,  27  Feb.  1883.  He  studied  law  at 
Athens.  On  his  return  to  Crete  he  became  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  revolution  of  1841, 
and  in  1843  was  also  an  active  revolutionist  in 
the  capadtv  of  secretary  to  General  (^ivas. 
In  IS51  he  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
becoming  its  president  in  1655.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  Minister  of  State  with 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Finance.  After 
the  tall  of  King  Otto  (1862),  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  efforts  by  the  appointment  under  George 
I  to  the  chair  of  Minister  of  Justice.  In  1864 
and  1865  he  was  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
in  the  latter  year  became  president  of  the 
Ministry,  an  otnce  to  which  he  was  repeatedly 
re-elected  until  1880.  His  home  policy  was  to 
develop  pari  i  amenta  t  power.  He  worked 
also  for  the  extension  of  Greek  power  and 
the  exclusion  of  Turkey,  but  this  foreign  policy 
was  annulled  by  the  Congress  of  Constantinople 
and  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  (1882). 
Consult  Bik^las,  'Coumoundouros'  (MontpelUer 
1884). 

KUNCHINJINGA,  koon-chln'jln-g?,  or 
KINCHINJUNGA,  India,  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  It  has  been 
computed  at  28,146  feet,  whereas  Mount  Everest 
is  said  to  be  29,002  feet.  Its  location  is  in  ifae 
northeast  corner  of  Nepal. 

KUNDT,  koont  August  Adolf,  (^rman 
physicist:  b.  Schwerin,  18  Nov,  1839;  d.  IsraelS- 
dorf,  near  Liibeck,  21   May  1894.    He  gradu- 
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atcd  at  the  Berlin  University  (1867),  becoming 
teacher  (frivatdocent) ,  goinK  to  the  Zurich 
Polytechnikum  (1868)  as  professor  of  phy^cs, 
then  (1870)  to  Wunburft,  next  (1^2)  to 
StrasriHir^  and  being  called  (1888)  to  Berlin. 
He  investiKated  first  the  acoustic  vibratory  mo- 
tion of  solidB  and  gaseous  bodies  and  discov- 
ered the  dtist  figures  in  dosed  sounding  tubes, 
which  offer  a  mediam  for  caJculating  the  Teloc- 
ity of  sound  in  gases  and  to  compare  these 
with  those  in  solid  bodies.  He  investigated  the 
ijienoroena  of  the  anomalous  Aspersion  of  light 
of  substances  whidi  show  strong  absorption  of 
certain  colors.  His  researches  u  heat  conduc- 
tivity and  friction  in  gases  were  very  fruitful, 
also  those  into  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarization  in  gases  and  the  optical  character- 
istics of  metals.  His  'Voriesungen  iiber  Experi- 
mentalphysik*  was  ptiblished  by  Scheel  (Bruns- 
wick 1903).  Consult  von  Si«menG  memorial  in 
Konigliche  treussische  Akadetnie  der  IVisseii- 
tckafltn,  Abhandlungen    (Vol.  II,  Berlin  1893) . 

KUNENB,  koo-n£'ne.  or  CUNENB, 
Africa,  a  river  having  its  source  in  the  Portu- 
guese province  of  Angola  on  the  plateau  of 
Bih^  receiving  a  number  of  lateral  streams  and 
flowing  southward  forms  an  immense  swamp 
near  luteve,  to  turn  next  in  southeasterly  direc- 
tion where  it  receives  the  Kakulovar  flowing 
from  the  Sierra  da  Chella.  Thence  it  flows  to 
the  boundary  of  German  Southwest  Africa  in 
a  westerly  direction  and  enters  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  covers  a  course  of  ?00  miles  and  at 
the  outlet  forms  a  sandbftr  hindering  navigation 
besides  having  cataracts.  Consult  Baum,  *Ku- 
nene-Sambesi  Expedition'  (Berlin  1903). 

KUKERSDORF,  koo'ners-dorf.  a  village  in 
the  province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  10  miles 
norin- northeast  of  Frankfurt-on- the- Oder,  the 
scene  of  an  important  battle  in  the  Seven  Y<a«' 
War,  fought  12  Aug.  1759.  A  Prussian  anny 
of  between  40,000  and  50,000  men  under  Fred- 
erick the  Great  attacked  nearly  twice  that  num- 
ber of  Austrians  and  Russians  imder  (generals 
Laindon  and  Soltykoff.  In  his  initiaf  attack  on 
the  Russian  flank,  Frederick  gained  considerable 
advantages,  capturing  180  guns.  Disremrding 
the  advice  of  General  Seidlitz,  he  next  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Austrians,  who,  however, 
held  their  ground  and  brought  ail  dieir  artillery 
to  bear  at  close  quarters,  with  the  result  that 
the  Prussians  were  totally  routed  with  a  loss  of 
<^,000.  The  other  side  lost  even  more,  about 
25,000. 


t  (I860)  became  noted  in  the  conflict  with 
England  and  France  as  diplomatic  mediator, 
when  he  made  concessions  to  the  Europeans, 
and  was  elected  (1861)  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor,  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  appointed  regent  for  his 
five-year-old  nephew.  Tun^hl,  after  beheading 
the  chiefs  of  the  Old  Chma  parly  who  tried 
to  get  the  young  emperor  unaer  their  power. 
He  rewarded  the  English  and  French  for  their 
assistance  in  suppressing  the  Taiping  insurrec- 
tion by  carrying  out  reforms  and  affording 
religious  tolerance.  Several  limes,  last  of  all 
in  1884,  during  the  war  with  France  he  was  in 


diKrace  on  account  of  his  reforms  and  was 
robbed  of  his  titles.  From  1887  he  was  again 
r^ent,  and,  in  1894,  was  made  presidem  of 
the  Tsung-li-Yamcn.  He  was  exceptionally 
progressive  for  a  Chinese  statesman. 

KUNGUR,  koon-goor',  Russia,  a  drctut 
town  in  the  government  of  Perm,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Iren  and  Sylva.  It 
has  11  churches,  a  city  bank,  numerous  tan- 
neries and  shoe  factories,  iron  foundries, 
machine  shops,  etc  Tts  industrial  resources  in- 
dude  trade  in  grain,  leather  goods,  hardware, 
etc.  In  1910  it  had  a  population  of  19,638. 
In  the  vicinity  are  great  caves  on  the  banlK  of 

KUNIGUNDE,  koo'ne-giln'de,  Siint: 
d.  Kaufungen,  near  Cissel,  3  March  1039 
She  was  a  dau^ter  of  Count  Siegfried  of 
Luxemburg  and  wife  of  Emperor  Heinrich  11. 
Legend  says  both  vowed  to  live  in  celibacy. 
She  was  active  during  the  foundation  of  the 
bishopric  of  Bamberg  m  1007.  The  legend  that 
she  passed  unscathed  through  the  fire  test  in 
order  to  prove  her  innocence  when  accused  of 
infidelity  has  been  proven  false.  After  Henry's 
death  (I0Z4)  she  became  a  nun  in  the  convent 
at  Kaufungen,  which  she  had  founded,  and  died 
there.  She  was  buried  in  Bamberg  Cathedral 
In  1200  she  was  canonized  by  Pope  Innocence 
HI.  Her  saint's  day  is  3  March.  Consult 
Looshom,  'Griindong  und  erstes  Jahrhundert 
des  Btstums  Bamberg*  (Munich  1886);  Tous- 
saint,  'Geschichte  der  heiligen  Kungigunde  von 
Luxemburi!;>  (Paderbom  1901)  ;  Gunther,  'Kai- 
ser Heinrich  II,  der  Hdlige'   (Kempten  1904). 

KUHTH,  koonth,  Karl  Sigismund,  German 
botanist;  h  Lcipiig,  18  June  1788;  d.  Berlin. 
22  March  1850,  He  went  to  Berlin  In  a  com- 
merdal  capadty  but  was  influenced  by  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  to  take  up  the  study  of 
botany  and  classified  and  descriDcd  the  collec- 
tion of  plant  life  collected  in  America  by  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland,  settling  in  Paris  (1813) 
for  this  purpose.  It  was  here  that  his  'Synop- 
sis' (Paris  1822-25)  was  published  concerning 
the  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  plant  collection; 
also  his  'Mimeses  et  autres  plantes  I£gumineuse 
du  Nouveau  Continent  recucillies  par  Hum- 
boldt «  Bonpland'  (ib.  1819-^24,  vrith  60  colored 
plates) ;  'Distribution  methodique  de  la  famille 
des  graminees'  (id.  1835,  2  vols.,  with  220 
plates),  also  'Nova  genera  et  species  plan- 
tarum'    (ib.  1815-28,  7  vols.,  with  700  copper- 

flate  engravings)  issued  in  conjunction  with 
[umboldt.  At  the  same  time  he  planned  a 
herbarium  containing  30.000  kinds.    After  ti 


versity  and  made  vice-director  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens.  He  wrote  also  'Enumeratio  plan- 
tarum  omnium  hucusque  cognttarum  secundum 
familias  naturales  disposita'  (Stuttgart  1833- 
50,  S  vols.),  which  work  (reals  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  monocotyledons. 

KUNZ,  koonts'.  George  Frederick,  Ameri- 
can gem  expert;  b.  New  York  dty,  29  Sept. 
1856.  He  was  educated  in  the  piiblic  schools 
and  Cooper  Union,  and  has  recdved  the  de- 
grees of  A.M.  from  ColumUa  University  in 
1898;  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Marburg; 
1903;  D.Sc.  from  Knox  Collw.  1907.  He  is 
president   of    the   An^rican   acenic  and  His- 
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Wric  Preservation  Society;  yice-presidcnt  o( 
the  City  History  Club ;  past  president  and 
Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science ; 
past  president  and  Fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science; 
president  of  the   Museum  o£   Peaceful   Arts; 

Sst  president  of  the  New  York  Mineralogical 
ub,  1915 ;  past  vice-president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers;  Fellow  of  the 
Geolc«ica1  Society  of  America;  honorary^  mem- 
ber of  the  Uralian  Natural  History  Society  o£ 
the  Ural  Mountains ;  correspondent  of  the  His- 
toire  Naturel,  Paris;  honorary  correspondent 
of  the  Ohambre  SynfKcale  Pierres  Pr&ieuses, 
of  Paris.  He  was  special  agent  of  the  United 
Stales  Geoloffical  Survey,  1882-19W.  He  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  mines 
at  the  Omaha,  Atlanta,  World's  Columbian  and 
Paris  expositions.  He  was  juror  of  the  Nash- 
ville Exposition  in  1898  and  of  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  in  1907.  Chairman  of  the  Honorary 
Committee  of  the  BeHin  Exposition,  1910; 
chairman  sub-committee  on  Scientific  Ex- 
hibits of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
Commission;  president  of  the  Joan  of  Arc 
Statue  Committee.  He  is  third  vice^esident 
and  gem  expert  of  Tiffany  and  Company ; 
honorary  curator  of  precious  stones  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  HiGtoi~r.    He  has 


the  Legion  d'Honneur  of  France;  Officer  d'ln- 
struction  Publique  de  Prance;  Knifhl  of  Saint 
Olaf  of  Norway;  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the 
Rlsit%  Sun  of  Japan.  He  has  written  annual 
reports  (1382-l9Ce)  on  the  production  of  pre- 
cious stones  in  mineral  resources  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  published  200  pam- 
phlets on  gems,  precious  stones,  mineruogy, 
meteorites,  folklore  and  scenic  conservation. 
He  has  published  'Gems  and  Preciotu  Stones 
of  North  America';  'Precious  Stones  of  Mex- 
ico'; 'Gem  Materials  of  California';  'The 
Curious  Lore  of  Precious  Stones' ;  'The  Magic 
of  Jewels  and  Charms' ;  *Ivory  and  the  Ele- 
phant.' He  is  also  senior  editor  of  the  'Book 
of  the  Pearl' ;  'Rings  of  All  Ages.'  Dr.  Kuur 
is  a  member  of  the  Century  Association,  the 
Union  League,  Grolier,  Mineralogical  clirtw, 
and  is  honorary  vice-president  of  the  Tuna  Oub 
of  California. 

kUnZE,  koon'tse,  John  Christopher, 
American  Lutheran  theologian :  b.  Artem, 
Saxony,  4  Aug.  1744;  d.  New  York,  24  _July 
1807.  He  studjed  theology  in  the  gymnasiums 
of  BoEslebetl  and  Merseburg,  and  at  the  Leip- 
zig University.  After  several  years  teaching  as 
decent,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  (1770),  ap- 
pointed associate  pastor  ot  t4ie  Lutheran 
churchy  keeping  a  theological  seminary  at  the 
same  time  and  acting  as  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  the  Pennsylvania  University 
(1780-84).  He  became  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
church  at  New  York  in  1784,  serving  as  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  and  literature  at 
Columbia  (1784-87)  and  again  (1792-99).  He 
was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of  the  need 
of  teaching  English  to  German  youth,  and  he 
aided  in  introducing  the  English  language  in 
(jerman  churches  in  the  United  States.  He 
wrote  'A  Hymn  and  Prayer  Book  for  .  .  .  Lu- 
theran Churches'  (New  York  1795).  the  first 
American-published  Lutheran  hymnbook.  Con- 
sult Norton,  C  E„   'Fo.ur  American  Univer- 


titdia   of  Amrrican   Biography    (Vol. 
1898). 

EUNZITB,  koon'tsit,  the  name  of  a  precions 
stone  found  in  southern  California ;  so  called 
in  honor  of  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  the 
special  agent  in  charge  of  precious  Stones, 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  since  I8S2. 
It  13  a  brilliant  gem  and  is  between  the  topaz 
and  pink  sa^ihire  in  color.  A  roee-lilac  is  the 
tint  which  marks  this  stone,  a  color  new  among 
gems;  and  its  radiance  is  peculiar  and  bcautifut 

Kunzite  was  brought  to  light  in  1902  near 
Pala,  in  San  Diego  County,  Cal.,  and  was  sent 
for  classification  to  Dr.  Kunz,  the  eminent  min- 
eralogist of  New  York.  Much  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  beaudful  lilac-colored  crystals, 
for  nowhere  in  the  coimtry,  not  even  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  New 
York,  which  has  the  finest  collection  of  spodu- 
mene,  under  which  the  new  gem  was  classed, 
had  there  been  seen  such  remarkable  and  per- 
fect specimens  as  these.  Dr.  Kunz  identified  the 
gem  and  described  it ;  but  Dr.  Charles  Basker- 
ville,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  finally  subjected  it  to  ultra- 
violet light,  then  to  the  ravs  of  high  penetra- 
tive power,  and  lastly  to  tne  bombardment  of 
the  corpuscles  shooting  out  from  radium,  which 
resulted  in  some  wonderful  effects  new  to  the 
scientific  world.  Of  these  effects  Dr.  Charles 
"  o  took  the  Hberty  of  naming  the 
'   for  his   friend,  gives   the  fol- 


precious  stones.  It  was  shown  early  in  die  ex- 
periments ot  the  French  mineralogist.  Curie, 
that  many  diatnonds  phosphoresce,  that  is,  glow 
in  the  dark,  after  bemg  exposed  to  the  emana- 
tions of  radium.  All  diamonds  phosidioresce 
with  radium,  as  we  learned  by  applying  the  test 
to  about  two  thousand'eems  collected  from 
some  fifteen  thousand  The  gem  in  which  we 
were  particularly  interested  belongs  to  the  class 
of  spodumene.  Mineral  spodumehe  is  usually 
obtained  in  large  opaque  whitish  crystals,  but 
from  time  to  time  small  specimens,  often  richly 
colored  and  transparent,  are  found.  The  three 
characteristic  varieties  of  the  latter  are  a  clear 
yellow  gem  spodumene  of  Brazil,  the  green  hid- 
denite,  or  litbia  emerald  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  lilac  sometimes  found  in  Connecticut.  These 
are  without  doubt  remnants  of  lar^e  specimens, 
which  must  have  beien  elegant.  Spodumene  is 
ver^  subject  to  alteration  and  has  usually  lost 
all  its  transparency  and  beauty  of  tint" 

The  California  spodumene  crystals  are  of  a 
rose-lilac  tint,  varying  with  the  spodumene  ^- 
chroism,  from  a  very  pale  tinge  when  observed 
transversely  to  the  prism,  to  a  rich  amethystine 
hue  longitudinally.  No  stKh  crystals  of  spodu- 
mene have  ever  been  seen  before,  and  the  di&- 
covery  is  of  great  mineralogical  mleresl.    The 


When  cut  and  mounted  parallel, to  the  base, 
they  yield  gems  of  great  beauty.  Baskervillc; 
Kunz  and  Crookes  have  found  this  almost  as 
luminously  responsive  to  the  action  of  radium 
as  the  diamond, 

KUOPIO,  Rossia,  a  government  in  die 
eastern  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland, 
surrouded  by  the  govemments  UleabotK.  Vasa, 
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Sunt  Michel  and  Wiborg  and  in  the  east  by 
the  Russian  government  Olones.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  16,498  square  miles,  of  which  over 
16  per  cent  consists  of  lakes.  The  chief  in- 
dustries are  the  fisheries,  forestry,  agriculture 
and  cattle  breedii^,  ^so  butter  production.  A 
considerable  amount  of  iron  ore  is  produced. 
Pop.  327^73,  mostly  Finns. 

KUOPIO,  kd-5p1-«,  Russia,  capital  of  the 
w>vernment  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  Lake 
Isaltni  Railway.  It  is  the  bishop's  seat  and  hai 
Kalla-vesi  and  on  the  Kuivala,  Knopio  and 
a  modem  cathedral,  fine  park,  two  lycemns  and 
several  trade  schools  and  has  considerable  com- 
merce.   Pop.  1S,845. 

KUR.  koor  or  KURA,  koo'ra,  Russia, 
largest  river  in  Transcaucasia,  known  in  ancient 
days  as  Kyros.  Its  source  is  in  the  province  of 
Kars,  whence  it  runs,  edged  in  by  mountains, 
flowing  in  a  southeasterly  direction  throurfi  the 
governments  of  Tiflis,  Jelissavetpol  and  Baku; 
It  enters  an  arid  steppe  and,  branching  out  into 
several  arms,  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its 
course  runs  for  830  miles  and  is  navigable  for 
steamers  for  130  miles  up  to  the  junction  of  the 
Aras  branch.     The  leasing  of  the  fisheries  near 


places  along  its  shores  are  Ardagan,  Gori, 
Mzchet,  Titlis  and  Djwat. 

KURANDA,  koo-ran'd»,  Ignaz.i  Austrian 
publicist  and  statesman:  b.  Prague,  1  May  1812; 
d.  4  April  1884.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
bookEefler,  stut^ed  in  Vienna  and  did  journal- 
istic work  on  the  leading  papers  ai  Leipzig, 
Stuttgart  and  Brussels.  He  founded  (1841)  in 
Brussels  a  weekly,  Die  Grensboten,  the  editorial 
otiices  of  which  were  transferred  to  Leii>zLg, 
where  he  issued  the  work,  'Belgien  in  seiner 
Revolution>  (Leipiig  1846).  In  the  same  year 
his  drama,  'Die  letzte  weisse  Rose,'  was  per- 
formed successfully  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre, 
Vienna.  In  1S48  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Frankfort  Parliament.  He  went  to  Vienna  and 
founded  the  Ostdeutsche  Post,  a  political  paper 
conducted  with  dignity,  which  lasted  till  1866. 
He  was  a  common  councillor  and  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Reichsrat  in  1867,  where  he  became 
one  of  its  most  noteworthy  political  orators. 

KURDISTAN,  koor-de-slan'  (Persian, 
■land  of  the  Kurds"),  an  extensive  territory 
of  western  Asia,  comprehending  the  greater 
part  of  the  mountainous  region  which  borders 
on  the  western  side  of  the  great  [bateau  of 
Iran  or  Persia,  and  stretches  westward  till  it 
ovi;rhangs  the  low  trains  of  Mesopotamia  on 
the  souftwest,  and  reaches  the  borders  of  the 
Turkish  provinces  of  Diarbekir  and  Erzcrum 
on  the  northwest.  The  surface  is  very  moun- 
tainous, and  is  traversed  by  lofty  ranges  with 
summits  reaching  above  10,000  teet  in  height, 
stretching  northwest  to  southeast.  The  whole 
surface  on  the  west  of  the  Persian  frontier 
IB  drained  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  and 
their  tributaries.  Unless  Lake  Van  is  consid- 
ered as. partly  within  the  territory,  there  are 
no  lakes  of  any  consequence.  The  mountains 
are  coveted  with  forests  of  oak  and  other  hard 
timber.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  under  regular 
culture,  with  corn-fields,  orchards  and  vine- 
^rds.  One  of  the  most  remaricable  ve^ielables 
IS  manna,  expressively  called  in  Turkish  Kudrtt- 
hai-vasiie,  or  the  EBvine  sweet-meat,  which  is 


used  as  food.  Fine  horses  and  oxen  are  bred, 
and  sheep  and  goats  are  kept  in  large  numbers. 
The  Kurds  are  a  stout,  dark  race,  well 
formed,  with  daik  hair,  small  eyes,  wide  mouth 
and  a  fierce  look.  Most  of  the  men  are  armed, 
using  lances,  sabres,  daggers,  muskets  and  ws- 
tols.  Many  of  the  tribes  are  still  nomadic.  The 
language  is  of  the  same  slock  as  the  modem 
Persian.  Thegreathody  of  the  Kurds  are  Mo- 
hammedans. They  care  little  for  trade,  although 
they  send  to  Ktrkuk,  Hamadan,  etc,  gall-nuts, 
tobacco,  honey,  sheep-skins  and  cattle;  obtain- 
ing in  return  coffee,  rice,  leather  and  clothing, 
(chiefly  cotton  goods).  Their  allegiance  to  (he 
Turkish  sultan  is  but  slight.  The  famous  Sul. 
tan  Saladin  was  a  Kurd.  In  the  terrible 
massacres  of  Armenian  Christians  instigated 
and  carried  throurfi  by  the  Turkish  government 
in  1914  and  1915i  during  the  progress  of  ihe 
Great  European  War,  the  Kurds  took  an  active 
and  sinister  part.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form 
even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  whole 
Kurd  population;  the  Turkish  portion  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  about  2,500,000,  and  the  Per- 
sian portion  400,000;  but  another  estimate 
would  give  for  these  numbers  1,300,000  and 
500,000,   respectively, 

KURDS,  Iroordz,  or  KOORDS,  an  A^atic 
people  of  Iranian  descent  dwelling  in  a  section 
named  after  them  Kurdistan,  'the  land  of  the 
Kurds*  (q.v.),  located  in  Persia  and  Turkey  in 
Asia.  They  number  about  2.300,000  and  are 
nearly  all  Islamites.  They  are  of  mixed  char- 
acter, brave,  freedom  loving,  hospitable,  rather 
shy,  and,  to  some  extent,  true  to  their  word; 
on  the  other  hand  they  have  no  liking  for 
orderly  worit,  are  firmly  devoted  to  bloody 
revenge  and  consider  a  robbery  equally  honor- 
able as  heroic  acts.  They  have  great  family 
hive,  the  nomads  wandenng  with  their  tents 
of  black  sidns  or  the  seiUers  living  in  low 
houses  with  flat  wooden  roofs,  that  serve  in 
summer  time  as  sleeping  quarters.  Their 
women  have  more  freedom  Oian  is  usual  among 
Orientals,  going  outdoors  unveiled,  dealing 
with  men  without  timidity.  The  girls,  as  a  rule. 
arc  given  in  marriage  at  from  10  to  12  years 
of  a^e  upon  a  dower  payment.  Only  the  rich 
and  elite-  have  a  plurality  of  wives.  For  head 
covering  they  use  the  Turldsh  turban  or  a 
globular  yellow  fur  cap;  they  shave  the  head 
generally,  wearing  only  a  mustache,  the  i^:ed 
alone  wearing  a  full  beard,  Their  weapons 
are  long  riders'  laaces,  sabres  and  pistols;  the 
fighters  on  foot  carry  guns,  and  a  da^er  in 
the  belL  Their  history  dates  back  to  the  Gutu 
of  ancient  Assyria  in  which  empire  they  ap- 
[lear  to  have  had  an  independent  political  posi- 
tion; they  were  merged  with  the  Medes  after 
the  fall  of  Nineveh.  Cyrus  subjugated  them, 
since  which  they  have  been  under  the  domiita- 
tion  of  the  Macedonians,  Parthians  and  Sas- 
sanians,  successively.  After  numerous  insui^ 
rections  their  chief  fortress,  Scrmaj,  was  cap- 
tured, in  the  9th  century,  and  reduced  by  the 
caliphate  of  Bs^dad,  f>ut  'they  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  icnith  of  their  power  in  the  12th 
century  and  held  sway  over  the  Kurdistan 
Mountains,  anrt  included  Khorasan,  Egypt  and 
Yemen.  The  invading  Mongolians  and  Tatars 
appear  to  have  held  them  later  in  subjection. 
For  further  facts  consult  Lerch,  'Forschong 
iiber  die  Kurden>  (S^nt  Petersburg  1857-58); 
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Roediger  and  Pott,  'Kurdisdie  Studien'  (in 
Zeilfcrift  fiir  Kunde  des  hSorgtulandts,  Vols. 
III-VII)  ;  Schlafb,  Beiirage  tur  Ethnographir 
Kurdulams  (ia  Petermanc's  Milteilungen, 
1863)  J  Uilligen,  'Wild  Life  among  the  Koords' 
(London  1870)  ;  Crea^  'Armenians,  Koords 
and  Turks'  (ib.  1880)  y  Chantre,  'Les  Kurdes,> 
in  Bulletins  dt  la  Socxitt  d'  Anthropoiogie  dt 
Lyon  (Lyons  1889). 

KURENBERO,  kii'ren-birk,  D«r  von,  or 
der  KUrenberKCT,  a  German  nuostrel  of  the 
12lh  centuiy.  His  short  tove  songs  belong  to 
the  ancient  foUdore  as  to  tlieir  subjects  and 
are  composed  in  Nibelungro  staitlas.  He  came 
of  knightir  family  of  Austrian  origin  located 
either  at  Linz,  Burghausen  or  SchaTa,  each  of 
which  places  had  branches  of  this  family.     He 


FriihlinK>  {4lh  ed.,  Leipzig  1888),  and  - 
Bartsch's  'Deutsche  Liederdichtem'  (4th  ed., 
Stuttgart  1901);  Biihrtng,  <Das  Kurenberg 
Liederbuch  nach  dem  gegenwartigm  Stand  der 
Forschnng>  (ArnsUdt  1901-OZ).  Pfeiffer  and 
Bartisch  considered  he  was  the  originator  of  the 
Nrlielungenlied.  Consult  VoHmuTler,  'Kiiren- 
berg  nnd  die  Nibelongen>  (Stuttgart  1874); 
Eugen,  Joseph,  'Die  FKihzeit  des  deutschen 
Mimiesangs,  Quellen  und  Forscbnngen'  (Strass- 
burg  1886). 

KURIA  MURIA  (koo'rS-a  moo'rS-a) 
ISLANDS,  a  group  of  five  islands  situated  off 
the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  at  distances  vary- 
ing from  10  to  about  30  miles,  with  a  total  area 
of  over  25  square  miles.  Guano  deposits  are 
found  in  these  islands,  but  tliey  are  considered 
to  be  barren  and  have  ve^  few  inhabitants.  In 
1854  they  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

KURIHAMA,  koo're-9'm4,  Japan,  a  mile 
west  of  the  village  of  Uraga,  where,  on  14  July 
1853,  Commodore  M.  C.  Periy  anchored  his 
four  vessels.  On  14  July  1901,  the  monument,  a 
monolith  of  Sendai  granite,  inscribed  in  letters 
of  gold  (now  in  black),  penned  by  the  Marquis 
Ito  and  reared  by  the  America's  Friends  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  which  the  Mikado  subscribed  a 
thousand  yen,  was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of 
Perry's  grandson.  Commodore  Rogers,  with 
three  American  men-of-war,  part  of  the  im- 
perial navy  and  a  great  company  of  distin- 
guished Japanese.  The  military  and  naval  dis- 
play included  the  various  types  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Japanese  fleet,  showing  progress 
from  the  war  junk  to  the  balllcship.  A  dazcn 
or  so  of  natives,  who  remembered  the  scene  of 
1853,  were  present.  The  Perry  monument 
stands  enclosed  by  36  granite  posts,  linked  by 
ship's  anchor  chains,  in  the  centre  of  a  broad 
square  enclosed  by  banks  fared  with  stone.  In 
1917  Capt.  Thomas  Hardy  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
aged  84,  one  of  the  oarsmen  who  rowed  Perry 
ashore,  visited  Japan  at  the  invitation  and  ex- 
pense of  the  school  children  of  the  empire  and 
received  honors  from  the  emperor,  officials  and 
people  and  children  everywhere.  Ten  miles 
down  the  bay  is  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory of  Misaki,  from  or  to  which  many  Japa- 
nese students  in  the  American  institution  of 
similar  purpose  ai  Wood's  Hole,  Mass.,  have 
studied. 


(q.v.).  Area.  6.068  square  miles.  The  highest 
elevation  is  7,382  feet.  The  chain  extends  south- 
west to  northeast  from  Yeio  to  Kamchatka. 
They  are  divided  into  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Kuriles.  Pop.  4,400.  Consult  Snow,  'Notes  on 
the  Kurile  Islands'  (1696). 

KUHISCHES  HAFF.  koo'rish-es  haf, 
Prussia,  the  largest  of  Prussia's  lagoons,  reach- 
ing from  Labiau  to  Memel,  60  miles  long  and 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  sand-bar  called  the 
Kurishcc  Nebrun^,  A  number  of  rivers  are 
discharged  into  this  lagoon,  such  as  the  Dange, 
Minge,  Russ  and  Gilge,  etc.  While  navigation 
is  carried  on  in  the  ■Memel  Deeps,"  a  channel 
connecting  with  the  North  Sea  and  12  feet  deep 
and  about  1,000  feet  wide,  this  lagoon  has  little 
shipping  value.  The  water  is  fresh,  being  fed 
by  the  above-mentioned  rivers  and  the  much 
larger  Memel  or  Niemen. 

KURNBERGBR,  kijm'berg-er,  Ferdinand, 
German  novelist  and  critic:  b.  Vienna,  3  July 
1823 ;  d.  Munich,  14  Oct.  1879.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy at  Vienna,  but  turned  to  journalism 
(18*S),  fled  from  his  native  town  (1848)  as  a 
revolutionist,  but  returned  (1859)  and  settled  in 
Grai  (1865).  then  Vienna  (1867).  His  novel 
'Der  Amerikamiide'  (Frankfort  1856)  made 
his  reputation.  Other  works  of  his  are  'Das 
Goldmarchen*  (lAenna  18S7) ;  'Novellen' 
(Munich  1861-62),  a  collection  of  fcuitletons  on 
Austrian  history  from  1859-73,  generally  in 
satirical  strain;  'Siegelringe'  (Hamburg  1874)  ; 
'Der  Haustyrann>  (Vienna  1876),  a  novel.  His 
chief  attempt  at  dramatic  composition  was 
'Catalina'  (Hamburg  18SS).  He  was  a  pes- 
simist but  made  a  good  critic  with  his  frankness 
and  deep  poetic  understanding.  W,  Laufer 
brought  out  a  volume  of  posthumous  works  en- 
titled <Novellen>  (Stuttgart  1893),  and  Karl 
Rosner  published  his  'Schloss  der  FreveP 
(Leipzig  1904),  a  novel.  Consult  Mulfinger, 
'Kumbergers  Roman  der  Amerikamiide' 
(Philadelphia  1903). 

KURO  SHIWO,  koo-roo  she'wo  (Uterally, 
'dark  blue  salt'),  or.  in  common  parlance,  the 
black  current  or  stream.  It  was  distinguished 
from  the  water  on  either  side  of  it  and  named 
by  the  Japanese  ages  ago.  An  old  Japanese 
map  shows  the  general  features  of  the  north- 
ern Pacific,  Bering's  Strait  and  islands  and  its 
shores  quite  accurately  delineated.  Yet  this 
river  of  warm  wafer  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
lirst  scientifically  studied  and  described  by 
Lieut.  Silas  Bent,  U.S.N..  in  Perry's  expedi- 
tion 1852-54,  who  made  a  report,  the  state- 
ments and  suggestions  in  which,  have  been  in 
the  main  confirmed  by  later  investigators.  In 
history,  this  stream  of  black  brine  contribiited 
notably  to  the  peopling  of  both  japan  and 
America  and  to  its  flora  and  fauna.  The 
first  host  of  Invaders  from  the  Asian  continent 
through  Korea  were  aided  by  it  to  reach  Id- 
zumo  and  Htnga,  and  the  second  set,  or  the 
great  drift  of  humanity,  from  the  Malay  world, 
made  good  use  of  the  current  and  landed  at 
many  points  on  the  coasts  of  Japan.  The  Kuro 
Shiwo  is  bent  southward,  not  by  impinjjing  on 
the  land,  but  is  prevented  from  entering-  the 
Arctic  Ocean  by  the  Bering  Strait,  which  at  its 
deepest  is  only  30  fathoms,  or  180  feet  deep, 
and  much  less  than  50  miles  wide,  and  in  it 
are  three  islands.    Through  this  opening  the 
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through,  with  no  icebergs,  as  in  the  Atlantic 
Gulf  Stream.  One  curious  effect  was  to  sup- 
ply  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  the  splendid 
timber  of  "Oregon"  —  a  word  which  ultimately 
came  to  mean  anything  unusually  fine  and  is  so 
used,  as  an  adjective,  in  the  Hawaiian  version, 
of  the  Bible.  Consult  Perry's  'Narrative  o£ 
the  Japan  Expedition'  (1837)  ;  Rein's  'Japan' 
(1884)  ;  'Transactions  oi  the  Asiatic  Socie^  of 
Japan.' 

KUROPATKIN.    See  Koukopatkin. 

KORSCHNER.  knrsh'n«r.  Joseph,  Ger- 
man author  and  editor ;  b.  Gotha,  20  Sept.  1853 ; 
d  on  a  journey  fo  Huben,  29  July  1902.  His  first 
employment  was  in  mechanical  engineering, 
then  he  studied  at  the  Leipzig  University,  there- 
upon <1875)  living  several  yfars  in  Berlin.  He 
mana^d  the  Stuttgart  penodical  Vom  Fell 
cum  titer  (1881^)  and  founded  Deutsche 
NationaUiteratur ;  he  was  appointed  literary  di- 
rector o£  the  Deutsche  Verlagsantall  and  re- 
moved (1893)  to  Eisenach.    He  devoted 


posers,    then    7l8SS-86)    he    edited    Deultche 
Schrifljtellertnlung,    etc.      After    editing    sev- 


Z4th  yearly  issue.  He  wrote  aUo  <Konrad  Ek- 
hof  (1872)  ;  <Heil  Kaiser,  dir!'  (1897)  ;  'Frau 
Musika'  (1898);  'Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  als  Solr 
dat  und  Seemann'   (1902). 

KURSK,  Russia,  a  government  bounded  by 
the  goremments  Tchemigov  on  the  northwest, 
Orel  on  the  north,  Voronesh  on  the  cast  and 
Chajkov  and  Polta,va  on  the  south  and  south- 
west. It  covers  an  area  of  about  17,937  square 
miles.  It  consists  of  a  wide  ^lain  framad  in 
by-hei^ts  which  discharge  their  water  by  over 
400  rivers  of  which  the  Sein  is  chief.  It  has 
a  population  of  about  3,133,500,  mostly  Great 
Russians,  who  have,  however,  adopted  many  of 
the  customs  of  the  Little  Russians,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  It  is  one 
of  Russia's  most  fertile  governments.  The 
chief  industry  Is  agriculture  with  a  large  out- 
put of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
sugar-beets,  hemp,  etc.  It  has  a  great  growth 
of  fruit  such  as  apples,  cherries  and  plums; 
the  bee-culture,  has,  however,  declined  greatly 
and  its  cattle  trade  Is  small.  Manufactures 
are  inconsiderable,  sugar  being  the  most  promi- 
nent along  with  oil -pressing. 

KURSK,  kiirsk,  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name  situated  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Kur  River  and  a  junction  of  sev- 
eral railways.  It  has  16  orthodox  Greek 
churches,  a  Lutheran  church,  priests'  and  teach- 
ers' seminaries,  two  ^mnasia,  a  high  school  and 
a  school  of  geodetics,  besides  banks,  theatre, 
commercial  exchange,  etc  Considerable  indus- 
try is  carried  on  in  leather  work,  steam  grinding 
mills,  oil-pressing,  pottery,  Cohacco  manufactur- 
ing, as  well  as  commerce  in  jrain,  tallow,  hemp 
and  hemp-oil,  and  bristles.    Pop.  83,330. 

KURTH,  kerth,  Godefrtrid,  Belgian  histo- 
rian: b.  Arlon.  11  May  1S47;  d.  Assdie.  Bra- 
bant, 4  Jan.  1916.    From  1872  to  1906  he  wai 


professor  at  the  University  of  Li^,  and  from 
the  latter  year  until  hU  death  was  director  of 
the  Belffian  Historical  Institute,  Rome.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Catholic 
Religion  of  Rome,  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  of  London,  of  the  Dutch  Literary 
Society  of  Leyden,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Bdgian  and  of  other  societies  Belgian  and 
foreign.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of 
admmisttaiion  of  the  Royal  Library,  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  Leopold  ana  Kni^t 
of  the  Order  of  Pius  IX.  He  wrote  'Caton 
I'ancien' ;  'Etude  critique  sur  Saint-Lambert 
et  son  premier  biograpne' ;  'I^  loi  de  Beau- 
mont en  Belgique'  ;,  'Les  origioes  de  la  civil- 
isation moderoe' ;  'Lea  origines  de  la  ville 
de  Liege';  'Histoire  poetique  des  Merovin- 
giois' ;  'L^  frontiere  lingnistique  en  Belgique 
et  dans  le  nord  de  la  France'  (2  vols.):  'Les 
Etudes  franques' ;  'L'eglise  aux  oourants  de 
I'histoire';  'Clovis'  (2  vols,);  'Chartes  de 
I'Abbaye  de  Saint-Hubert  en  Ardcnne';  'Not- 
ger  de  Liege  et  la  civilisation  au  Xe  siecle' 
(2  vols.);  'La  cit£  de  liige  au  moyen  iige' 
(3  vols.);  'Manuel  de  I'histore  de  Belgique'; 
'Abri^e  de  I'hisloire  de  Belgique';  'Manuel 
d'histcare  universclle*  (2  voLs.) ;  'Notre  nom 
national';  'Mizralm,  souvenirs  d'Egypte' ;  'La 
nationalite  Beige.'  He  founded  and  became 
first  director  at  Archives  Beiges,  revite  eritiqtu 
d'hisloriographie  nalionalt. 

KURZ,  ktirts,  Heinrich,  German  historian 
of  Ikerature:  b.  Paris,  28  April  1805;  d  Aarau, 
24  Feb.  1873.  Of  German  parents,  he  studied 
at  Leipzig  and  Paris,  and  lived  in  Munidi  and 
Augsburg  from  1830^  in  the  latter  city  pub- 
lishing a  cotistituiiooal  opposition  paper,  Die 
Zeii,  which  caused  his  incarceration  after  a  few 
weeks.  He  next  removed  to  Switzerland  teach- 
ing German  and  literature  in  Saint  Gall  and 
was  promoted  to  professor  (1839)  at  Aarau 
'  and  made  librarian  also  (1846),  The  rich 
treasures  of  the  Aarau  Library  furnished  him 
material  for  the  study  and  research  in  German 
literature.  He  wrtJte  'Handbudi  der  poetischen 
NationalKteratur  der  Deutschenseit  Haller' 
CZiirich  1840;  3d  ed.,  18S9) ;  'Handbnch  der 
dcutschen  Prosa  von  Gottsched  his  auf  die 
neueste  reit>  (ib.  1845-53) ;  'Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Literatur'  (Vols.  I-TIf,  Leipzig  1851 ; 
Vol  IV,  1868-72),  his  greatest  work,  which 
reached  its  seventh  edition  in  1876.  He  also 
edited  'Esopus  von  Burkard  Walds' ;  'Sim- 
plirianische  Schriften*  of  Christoffel  von 
Grimmelshausen ;  Fischart's  'Diditungen' ; 
Wickram's  'Rollwagenbiichlein.'  He  edited 
collective  works  of  Goethe  (1867-68)  and  of 
Schiller  (1867-68)  in  12  and  9  volumes,  re- 
spectively also  of  selected  works  of  Lessing. 
Herder,  Wieland,  Chamisso,  von  Kleist  and 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  and  compiled  'Die  deutsche 
Literaiur  im  Elsass'   (BerKn  1874). 

KUS,  a  semi-wild  tribe  of  Dravidians  in- 
habitii^  parts  of  Bengal  and  Orissa.  They  arc 
also  generally  known  as  Khonds  and  number 
over  half  a  million.    See  Khonw. 

KUSI,  koo  se.    See  Coosv. 

KUSKOQUIM,  kusTto-kwim,  Alaska,  the 
second  river  in  size  in  the  Territory,  rising  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  Moimt  McKinley,  and 
after  a  southwestern  course  of  over  650  miles. 
flowing  throHgh  the  wide  estuary  of  Kusko- 
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qnim  Bay  into  Bering  Sea,  about  200  miks  uiutfa 
of  the  Yukon  Delta.  It  is  navifoble  for  ^out 
500  miles.  The  trading  sutioiu  along  its  banks 
are  Kolmakof,  Oknagamnt,  Odgavigamut,  Gari- 
numult  and  Bediel.  The  inhabitants  in  the 
regioii  are  chiefly  Indians  and  EskiiDDS.  Gold 
was  discovered  in  the  Talley  of  the  Kusko<)uim 
in  1903  and  tlie  valley  a  now  dotted  witli  "'"'"g 
camps. 

KUSSHAUL,  kus'moul,  AdoU,  German 
physician;  b.  Graben,  near  Cartsnihc,  22  Feb. 
1822;  d.  Heidelberg.  28  May  1902.  He  stodied 
M  Heidelberg,  became  assistant  of  Nagele  and 
Pfeufer,  and  removed  (1847)  to  Vienna,  then 
Prague  and  became  (1848)  militan'  surgeon  for 
Baden.  He  became  instructor  (1855)  al-Heidel^ 
berg  UiHversity,  and  was  appointed  adjunct 
professor  (18S7)  and  professor  tI8S9)  and  di- 
rector of  the  medical  clinic  and  polyclinic  at 
Eriangen.  In  1863  he  <pract»ed  in  Freiburg  in 
Breisgau  and  (1876)  at  Strassburg.  He  retired 
(1889)  and  lived  at  Heidelberg  Hp  made 
useful  researches  in  epilepsy,  advanced  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  die  -stomach  by  usage 
of  the  stomach-pump.  He  wrote  'Die  Far- 
benerscheinungen  im  Grande  des  menschlichen 
Auges'  (Heidelberg  1845),  an  invaluable  work; 
'Untersuchungen  uber  das  Seeienleben  des 
neugebomen  MenscAen>  (Leipzig  1859;  3d  ed., 
Tubingen  1896) ;  'Untersuchungen  iber  den 
consiitutionellen  Met^urialismus  and  sein 
Verhaltnis  lur  constitution  ell  en  SyjAilis' 
(Wunburg  1861);  'Ueber  die  Behandtung  der 
Magenerweiterutig  durch  eine  neue  Metnode' 
(Freiburg  1869);  'Zwaitrig  Briefe  der  Mens 
schenpocken  und  Kuhpockcnlmpfung*  (Frei- 
burg 1870) ;  'Die  Storungen  der  Sprache' 
(Leipzig  1885),  in  Ziemsse&'s  ^Hdnjbuch  Mer 
Pathologic' ;  *  Jugenderrinnerungen  einea  alteo 
Arzles'    (Stuttgart   1899;  8th  ed.,   1909). 

KUSSNACHT,  kus'n^ht,  recently  called 
KUSSNACH,  Switzerland,  a  village,  the  capi- 
tal of  a  district  in  Canton  Schwyz.  located  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rigi  Mountain  on  the  shore  of 
the  Kussnach  Lake,  an  arm  of  Lake  Lucerne.- 
It  is  the  landing  station  for  the  lake  steamers 
that  ply  ronnd  this  superbly  beautiful  region/ 
A  fountain  has  been  erected  here  in  memory  of 
William  Tell,  and  on  the  spot  neartiy,  whet* 
legend  states  Gessler  was  shot,  is  Tell's  Chapel, 
and  liie  roins  of  the  castle  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Gesater"  abode.    Pop.  3,981. 

KUSTENDJB,  kti-st^n^JS.  or  CON- 
8TANTZA,  Rumania,  capital  city  of  the 
DobrtMlja,  k)cated  on  the  Black  Sea  and  on  the 
ConBtantza.-Td>emavoda  Railway,  which  here 
bridges  the  Danube.  The  ancient  remains  of 
the  end  of  the  BO-called  Trajan's  Wall  i» 
located  here.  Amoiw  its  imblic  amd  prominent' 
buildings  are  a  cathedral,  C^eek,'  Protestant, 
Catholic,  Armenian  and  Bulgarian  (lurches, 
eiftht  state  subsidized  mosques,  a  gymnasium. 
four  public  schools,  etc.  The  modem  cotistructea 
harbor,  finished  1902,  has  a  breakwater  and' 
docking  basins,  freight  elevators,  etc.  A  large 
export  trade  is  done  in  grain,  sheep  and  petro- 
leum and  considerable  merchandise  is  imported 
here,  chiefly  textiles,  cast-iron  goods  and  colo- 

by  steamer  with  Constantinople,  and  its  im- 
Kirtance  led  to  its  early  seieure  by  the  Central 
Powers  when  war  entered  this  kingdom  (see 
War,  EtTKOMWN).    This  city  is  the  site  of  the 


old  Rontaa  town  (^itantiaiia  and  was  the 
place  of  exile  of  Ovid.  Hie  Russians  and 
Turks  met  here  in  the  War  of  1854.  Pop. 
26,628. 

KtJSTENLAND,  ku'siSn-lant,  Austria,  the 
coastal  lands  or  littoral  comprising  the  three 
Crown  lands:  Gor^  GraiHsca,  Isiria  and  thf 
diy  of  Trieste  with  its  district.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  Crown  lands  Trieste  is  the  focal 
point;  Gorz,  Gradisca  and  Istria  have  independ- 
ent representatives,  Gorz  and  Gradisca  having 
22  delegates  and  Istria  33,  the  conventions 
meeting  at  Gotx  and  Farenzo.  The  political 
administration  is  at  Trieste,  vested  in  the  gov- 
ernor, indiciary  and  finance  branches.  The 
area  of  the  littoral  lands  is  3,077  square  mtte^ 
with  about  894,457  inhabitants.  Consult 
(tzoernig,  von,  'Die  ethnologischen  Verhahnsse 
des  Oesterrdchischen  Kustenlands'  (Trieste 
1885);  id.,  'Spezialortsreportarium  del  astep- 
reichisch-ill^riscfaen  Kustenlandes'  (Vienna 
1894),  pubbshcd  by  the  Ceirtral  Commission  on  ' 
Statistics. 

KOsTRIN.  kiis'tren'.  or  CUSTRIN,  Prus- 
sia, a  town  and  fortress  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
governmeitt  district  Frankfurt,  located  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Warthe  and  Oder  rivers  and 
the  junction  of  several  railways.  Its  chief 
promifieiit  buildings  are  three  Evangehcal 
i^bnrches,  one  being  the  Saint  Mary  Church 
containing  the  graves  of  the  Margrave  Johann 
aitd  his  wife,  KMharina;  a  Catholic  church, 
synagogue,  handsome  town-<hall  and  newiy- 
erectcd  bridges  ^Mnning  the  Oder  and  Warthe: 
There  is  a  noteworthy  monument  to  the  Mar- 
grave Jofaann  von  Kiisirin  in  the  palace  grounds; 
and  a  statue  of  the  Grosser  Kurfiirst.  Its  in- 
dustries consist  of  a  potato  meal  factory  and 
manufactures  of  fire<extinguishing  apperatus^ 
pianos,  varnishes,  roofing  paper,  hot-bed  frames, 
wagons,  furniture,  cigars,  ovens,  etc.,  besides 
flour  mills,  saw  mills,  machine  works,  wood- 
cresofingworks,  pottery,  etc.  The  crown  prince,  • 
later  Frederick  the  Great,  was  held  prisoner 
here  by  his  father  ffom  1730-32,  The  town 
was  bombarded  by  the  Russian*  in  1758.  and 
ihe  fortification  was  surrendered,  1  Kov.  1806^' 
to  the  French  upon  the  arrival  of  a  small  pany 
of  cavalry  and  was  held  till  1814.   Fop.  I7j600. 

KUTAIA,  koo-tt'a,  or  KUTAHIA,  Turkey; 
the  capital  of  a  sandjak  in  the  vilayet  Bnisa. 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  located  in  a  fertile  district, 
has  an  ancient  Byzantine  fortification,  numer- 
ous mosques  and  baths,  and  a  number  of 
churches.  The  agricultural  products  are  grain, 
tobacco,  ^ppy,  vegetables  and  fruit.  Very 
pretty  faience  is  made  here,  but  the  former 
fhtivmg  potteries  are  mostly  extinct.  It  has 
considerable  commerce  in  wool,  goats'  hair, 
hare-pelts,  opium  and  meerschaum.  The 
Mehemed  Ali  t>eaee  with  the  Porte  was  made 
here  14  May  1833,  and  it  was  here  that  Kossuth 
was  interned  ^rom  1850-51.  Pop.  27,«», 
mostly  Mohammedans. 

KUTAI8,  Rusda,  a  government  in  Trans* 
Caucasia,  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  Black 
Sea,  on  the  north  hy  the  provinces,  Kuban  and 
Terek,  on  the  east,  southeast  and  southwest  Ijy 
the  governments  Ttflis,  Kars  and  the  vilayetsf 
Erferoum  and  Trebizond.  respectively.  It  has 
an  area  of  8,145  square  miles,  consisting  largely 
of  mountains,  the  Ryon  River  and  its  tributaries,- 
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flowing  tlirougb  ifae  only  level  laudi.  The 
southwesterly  part  is  the  most  fertile  in  ifie 
Caucasus.  The  agricultural  products  raised  are 
com,  wine,  tea,  ramie,  wheat,  nuts,  figs,  fatOr 
egranates,  cherries,  rye  <ukI  barley,  and  die 
cattle,  horses,  asses,  mules  of  this  country  are 
noted.    Silk   also   enters   into   the  cultivation. 


ined,  also  marble  and-  fire-day.  Its  popula- 
tion is  about  1,025,300,  represented  chiefly  by 
the  numerous  tribal  races  of  the  Caucasus,  fol- 
lowers of  the  orthodox  Gredc  Church  duefly, 
the  remainder  being  mostly  Mohammedans. 

EUTAIS,  koo-tis,  Russia,  capital  of  the  gcrv- 
emment  of  the  same  name,  in  TranscaueaUJt, 
located  on  the  Rion  River  and  the  Rion-Kutais> 
Tkvibul)  Railway.  It  is  the  seat  of  goveni> 
menl  and  has  two  gymnasiums,  a  high  school 
and  district  school.  Its  ma^ificent  cathedral 
ot  Georgian  architecture  dating  from  the  lllh 
century  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Turlu  iA 
1692,  and  has  not  been  restored.  The  chief  in- 
dustries are  bats  and  silks.  Pop.  57,361,  includ- 
ing maiiy  Armenians  and  Jews, 

KUTCHIN,  ku~chln',  a.  name  p.rm  to  the 
tribes  of  the  Athabascan  Indians  who  live  near 
the  Yukon  River  in  Alaska,  and  in  British 
North  America  down  to  the  lower  Mackenrie 
Valley.  They  are  also  called  Loucheux  aod 
Quarrelers.  They  number  less  than  2,000.  They 
are  very  fond  of  games  and  athletic  contests, 
and  are  of  a  hardy,  manlv  and  -warlike  dtwosi- 
tion.  They  are  among  the  most  bospitabie  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  American  contiaents. 
Guests  are  entertained  for  weeks  and  evca 
months  at  a  time.  Property  it  carefully 
recagniaed  by  the  Kuichin  and  the  diiefs, 
tnediciDe  men  and'those  in  general,  who  possess 
]vea!th  or  rank  or  both,  have  several  wives. 
Thfiy  have  somewhat  complicated  reli^ous  ccre- 
moues  and  myths,  and  the  medicine  men  possess 
.  very  great  authority,  exceeding  that  of  th© 
chiefs.  Consult  Petitot,  'Autour  du  lac  des 
Esclaves>  (im) :  'Geographic  de  I'Athabas- 
kaw  —  Mackenzie  et  des  grands  lacs  du  bassiB 
artique'  (Paris  1875) ;  Schoolcraft,  'Indian 
Tribes.  > 

KUTTSNBERQ,  kftt't^n-birk,  Boh«n^ 
known  to  the  Ciecht  as  Hora  Kntni,  a  town 
on  the  Vienna- Tetschen  branch  of  the  Austrifto 
North- West  Railway.  It  has  nine  churches, 
among  them  the  beaudful  unfinished  Saint 
Barbara  Church  of  the  14tb  and  iSth  centuries, 
in  Gothic  siylfc  and  the  Saint  Tacob's  with  its 
high  tower.  The  old  royal  Wifsche  Hof  castle 
ot  the  l3th  century  and  its  beautiful  chapel  as 
well  as  the  Mint  are  notable  structures,  also  the 
town-hall.  It  has  several  industrial  school^  the 
old  Headek  castle  converted  into  a  Cjech: 
teachers'  seminary,  the  Ursuline  convent,  etc 
Its  industries  consist  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
raising,  sugar,  alcohol  factories,  a  brewery, 
tnachine  works,  iron  foundry,  organ  factoryp 
etc.  The  foundation  of  tbe  town  originated 
from  the  discovety  of  silver  ore  and  mining 
flouridied  in  the  13lh  century.    Pop.  15,542. 

KUTUSOV,  Michall  Ilarionovitch  Oole. 
siahtdiev,  Piince  of  Smolensk,  Russian  field- 
marshal:  b.  16  Sept,  1745;  d.  Bunzlau,  28  April 
1813.  Entering  the  armv  in  176S  he  fought 
against  the  Poles  from  17C0,  against  the  Turk» 


1770;  be  lost  an  eye  (1774)  in  the  Crimean 
campaign,  and  then  dwelt  abroad  for  some 
ytmn.  He  was  made  ma>or-general  (1784), 
and,  at  the  sieges  of  Odessa  (1790),  Bender  and 
battle  of  Riouilk;  and  of  lunall  and  Matchin 
(1791)  under  Suvarov,  he  gained  fame.  In 
1793  ne  was  appointed  Asibassador  to  Con- 
■tantinople  and  later  Ambassador  at  Berlin. 
*f"-   ••• '•   -—■-;-—:"-    (1801)    he   was 
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anpointed  BOTcmor-generat  of  SuntFclersburg, 
for  a  wlule  going  thence  to  his  estates  in 
Vcrf^uia.    In  1805  he  was  given  command  of 


Mortier  at  Diirrenstein,  and  commanded,  under 
Tsar  Alexander  I.  on  2  Dec.  1805,  the  allied 
armies  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  where  he  was 
wounded  for  the  third  time.  From  1806-11  he 
was  governor-general  at  Kiev,  then' at  Vilna,  to 
become  (18U)  commander-in-chief  in  tbe 
Russo-Turkish  War,  for  which  he  was  created 


1.  He  fought  the  Woody  batfle  of  Borodino 
.(7  Sept.  1812)  and  became  field-marshal  He 
was  granted  the  title  Smolen^  for  his  victory 
over  Davout  and  Ney  at  Smolensk.  Calling  on 
all  Europe  by  proctamvtioa  he  carried  on  the 
campaign  but  died  early  at  Bundau,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  in  his  memdry,  as  also 
at  Saint  Petersburg.  Consult  Buchholz,  Fried- 
rich  von,  <Der  Feldmarschal,  Fiirst  Kutusov 
Smolenskoi^  in  Ceschichtt  der  ettropaischen 
Suatm  (Berlin- 1814);  Schnitzler,  J.  H.  <La 
Russie  1812:  Rostoptchine  et  Koutousof 
(Paris  1863), 

KOTZING,  kb'tsh^,  Priedrich  Tra^ott, 
Geiman  botanist:  b.  Ritieburg,  near  Artem.  8 
Dec.  1807;  d  Nordhausen.  9  Sept,  1893.  He 
studied  natural  science  at  Halle,  was  appointed 
(1838)  teacher  of  natural  science  at  the  high 
school  at  Nordhausen,  retiring  in  1883.  He 
wrote  and. studied  on  the  algje  species  specially, 
establishing  a  new  epoch  in  the  Imowlcdge  of 
the  subject  Among  his  most  important  works 
are  '^eciea  Algamm'  (Leipzig  1849);  'Algie 
aquK  dulc>s>  (Halle  1833^6),  coDiaiau«  dried 
specimens ;  'Grundztige  der  philosopiiischen 
Botanik>  (Leipiig  1851-52).  in  which  he  fou^l 
agunst  the  theory  of  stability  of  the  species 
and  advocated  spontaneous  generation. 

KUTZTOWM.  koou'toun.  Pa.,  borougb  in 
Berks  County,  on  tbe  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  18  miles  northeast  of  Reading.  There 
is  a  normal  scbocd  here  and  manufactures  of 
flour,  leather,  shoes,  hosiery,  shirts,  silk  goods 
and  iron  foundries  and  marble  and  granite 
works.  The  «le<^c-ji fighting  jriant  is  the  prop- 
erly of  the  boroui^.    Po^  2,3601 

KUYP.  Albert    See  Coyp.  Albekt. 

KUYPKR,  koi'pir,  Abr^iam,  ex-Prenuer 
of  the  Netherlands,  exponent  of  Calvinism,  es- 
pedally  in  its  relation  to  art,  literature  and 
democracy:  b.  29  Oct.  1837,  at  Maasluis.  He 
was  educated  in  Lo^em  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  thefJogy.  He  held 
pastorates  at  Beesd,  Utrecht  atid  Amsterdam 
(1867-74).    He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the 


years  leader  ot  the  Anti-Revolutionary  parQf 
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and  edhorrut-ckicf  oE  Dt  Simtdtant  (tfae 
SiMdard).  Among  DuU^  foUis  all  orer  die 
world,  espedally  in  the  Westeni  States,  he  is 
teckoBcd  not  only  a  theoiogidan,  pbilofopher 
and  statesman  of  ereat  abW^,  bnt  as  steading 
in  the  front  rank  of  writers  of  pure  asd  forcible 
Duicb.  He  has  tens  of  thousands  of  admirers 
in  America,  who  read  4us  writinK*.  vfakli  in- 
clude incisive  editorials,  an  *  Encyclopaedia  of 
Tbeoldsy'  and  various  tasam  of  general  liter- 
arj    interest,    such    as    'C^vi 


Liberties'  (1895).  He  was  Premier  of  the 
kingdom  duriDK  the  Boer  War.  In  1891  he 
visited  the  United  State*  and  delivered  the 
Stone  lectures  at  Princeton.  Rev.  J.  Hendrick 
de  Vries  has  translated  into  EoKlish  some  of 
Dr.  Kuyper's  l>est  books  and  essays.  Hi> 
daughter  Henriette,  noted  as  an  authoress 
:  (in  Dutch),  'Six  Months  in  the  Homes 


Dutdi  Service'  (1909)  and  has  written  her  ex- 
periences as  a  nurse  during  the  World  War  ol 
1914^18. 

KV1£aLA,  kv^-chST*.  Jul  Bohemian 
dassical   scholar  and  politician:   b.  Miinchen- 

Rlti,  6  May  1834;  i.  1908.  He  studied  in 
ague  and  Bonn  and  became  (18671  adjtinct- 
ptofessor  of  classical  iMlology  at  the  Fra^e 
University.  He  wrote  'Beitragc  zur  Kntik 
und  Erklarung  des  Sophofclo3>  (Vienna  U64- 
69):  'VerKilstudien'  (Prague  1»8)  ;  'Studien 
lu  Euripides'  (Vienna  1879)  ;  <Neue  Beitrage 
der  .^neis'  (Prague  1881),  etc  As  a  politician 
of  the  Old-Czech  party  he  was  elected  (1880- 
83}  to  the  Reichsrat  aiMl  from  1881  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Bohemian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  which  capacity  he  put  through  a  bill  com- 
pellinK'  the  erection  in  Bohemia  of  special 
schools  for  Czech  children  (the  lex  Kvicala). 
In  the  Reichsrat  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
creating  the  law  for  the  separation  of  the 
Prague  University  into  Czedi  and  German 
divisions,  taldng  an  instructor's  position  in  the 

KWALHIOKWA,  kwil-hi-olcwa,  a  tribe 
of  Athabascan  Indians,  formerly  living  on 
Willopah  River,  Washington,  near  the  Lower 
Chinook  Indians.  They  are  frequently  can- 
founded  with  the  Owilapsh  or  Whilpah. 

KWANGSI,  kwang'se,  (Thina.  a  province  in 
the  southern  kingdoni,  bordered  by  Kwangtung 
on  the  east  and  southeast,  by  Tungkdng  on  the 
southwest,  Yunnan  on  the  west  and  t^ 
Kweichou  and  Hunan  on  che  north.  It  has  an 
area  of  77,200  square  miles.  The  greater  part 
of  the  section  is  composed  of  Mesoioic  red 
sandstone  forming  a  basin;  the   easterly 


and  its  tributaries  water  me  province,  whose 
chief  products  are  rice,  maize,  aniseed,  cinna- 
moo,  sugar,  tea,  indigo,  lumber,  etc.  Its  in- 
dustries consist  of  silk  and  cotton  textiles; 
mining    scarcely  exists.    It  is  C^na's  poorest 

Erovince,  and  is  the  place  of  refuge  for  robber 
and 5.  Its  capital  city^  Kweilin,  is  tn  the 
northeast  of  the  province.  The  harbor  of 
Wuchou  has  important  foreign  commerce;  of 
importance  also  are  Nanning  on  the  Yanking, 


and  Lungchoa  on  the  Tonldpg  border-  tt  is  in 
this  province  that  such  insurrections  as  the 
Taipihg  and  olbers  have  arisen, 

KWANZA,   kwan'z^,    or    COAN7A,   kS- 

In'i?,  Portuguese  West  Africa,  a  large  river 
rising  in  Lake  Mussombo,  it  Hows  at  fir^t  in  » 
northeasterly,  direction,  then  north,  and  finally 
in  a  westerly  and  northwesterly  course,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  lat,  9°  Iff  S„ 
not  far  south  of  Saint  Paul  de  Loanda.  In  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  there  are  many  falls, 
the  last  being  tfie  Livingstone  or  Kambambe 
Falls,  below  which  for  a  distance  of  about  160 
miles  the  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamers. 
Its  total  length  is  about  700  miles. 

KWEICHOU,  or  KUBICHOU.  China,  « 
southwestern  province  bounded  by  the  p^avt^ces 
Yiinnan  on  me  west,  Kwangsi  on  the  south, 
Hunan  on  the  east  and  Sz^tchwan  on  the  north. 
It  is  largely  a  mountainous  region  and  £cf  tile 
only  in  small  stretches  of  the  valley  of  the 
Widdang  River  which  runs  into  the  Yangtsft- 
kiang.  There  is  therefore  little  agriculture  but 
more  cattle  breeding;  its  horses  tteitjg  con- 
sidered the  best  in  China.  Its  richnesa  is 
minerals  is  important;  copper  for  all  tl^e 
Chinese  coinage  is  mined  here;  also  (uiicksilver 
is  becoming  an  important  product  The  count 
try  is  very  much  oenuded  of  inhabitants  sisce 
the  war  of  atmihilation  (starting  1848)  of  tb* 
Chinese  a^nst  the  mountain  tnbes  known  a§ 
LlUaotse.  Its  exports  are  paper  and  raw  silk 
stuffs  and  salt  is  its  chief  import  The  t^ipital 
is  Kweiyang,  and  other  large  towikS  are  Tsuoi 
in  the  north,  Singi  in  the  south  and  Tchutj-yueo 
on  the  Yuenkiang  River.  The  population  ia 
about  9,265,000  according  to  the  (Chinese  census. 

KYABUCCA,  a  beaurifully  mottled  wood 
found  princi^aDy  in  Guinea,  Moluccas,  and  to 
some  extent  in  India.  It  is  made  use  of  in  the 
manttfacture  of  fanqr  iumlture,  caskets  and 
tobacco  and  snuff  boxes.    See  Kiabooca. 

KYANIZINQ,  ki'Sn-Iztng,  a  process  for 
preserving  timber,  cordage,  etc.,  from  the  effects 
of  dry-rot  named  from  an  inventor  of  the  name 
of  Kyan.  It  consists  in  immersing  the  material 
to  be  preserved  In  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  of  the  former  to  from  10  to  15  gallons 
of  the  latter,  according  to  the  strength  required 
■  The  time  during  which  timber  must  be  allowed 
to. remain  in  the  solution  depends  upon  its  size 
and  thickness.  For  boards  and  srnaJl  timbers 
24  hours  are  required  for  each  inch  of  thick- 
ness. This  process  is  now  almost  entirely  dis- 
used, as  wood  is  much  better  preserved  by  be- 
ing saturated  with  creosote  or  coal-tar. 

KYD,  Thomu,  Endish  dramatist:  h.  Lon- 
don, about  5  Nov.  1558;  d.  December*  1594. 
While  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  pre- 
cursors of  Shakespeare,  Kyd's  very  name  was 
scarcely  known  until  the  closing  years  of  the 
19th  century.  In  1773  Thomas  Hawkins  dis- 
covered his  name  in  connection  with  The 
Spanish  Tragedy  in  Heywood's  'Apologie  for 
Actors.'  Much  concerning  his  troubled  career 
has  been  unearthed  by  scholars  within  the  last 
quarter-century.  Kyd  was  entered  at  the  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School  late  in  IS6S,  where  Ed- 
mund Spenser  was  his  school-fellow.  Kyd  re- 
ceived no  university  training  but  after  leaving 
the    school    above   mentioned   he    entered   his 
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greatly  inBuenced  by  Seneca  and  Lyly.  As  far 
as  known  at  present  Kyd  brought  out  his  ^Tfae 
Spanish  Tragedie  containing  the  Lamentable 
End  of  Don  Horatio  and  Bcl-imperia;  with 
the  Pitiful  Death  of  Old  Hiei  ■  -  '  - 
period  between  1584  and  1589. 
years  'The  Spanish  Tragedy'  was  me  most 
successful  play  on  the  Ei^lisb  stage  and  long 
retained  its  great  popularity.  A  prologue  was 
added  in  1592  entitled  'The  First  Part  of  Jero- 
nimo,  or  The  Warres  of  Portugal'  (first 
printed  in  1605).  It  is  now  believed  on  good 
ground  that  Kyd  was  the  author  of  the  origiiial 
draft  of  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, which  was  drawn  upon  extensively  by 
Shakespeare.  Another  work  of  Kyd,  'Sotjman 
and  Perseda'  appears  to  have  been  written 
about  1588.  In  1590  or  thereabouts  Kyd  aban- 
doned his  career  of  playwright  and  entered  the 
service  of  a  lord  who  kept  a  troop  of  players. 
Boas  thinks  this  lord  was  Robert  Radcliffe,  5th 
earl  of  Sussex.  Kyd  dedicated  his  translation 
of  Garnier's  'Cornelia'  to  the  Countess  in  15M. 
Other  works  of  Kyd  are  'The  Householder's 
Philosophy'  a  translation  from  Tasso,  and  'The 
Most  Wicked  and  Secret  Murdering  of  John 
Brewer,  Goldsmith'  (1592).  Other  works  are 
lost  with  the  exception  of  fragments.  When 
Marlowe  was  arrested  in  1593  for  his  'lewd 
libels,"  some  of  Kyd's  papers  were  found 
among  his  effects  and  the  latter  was  also  ar- 
rested When  papers  at  his  house  were  exam- 
ined there  was  discovered  one  of  "vile- heretical 
conceits  denying  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ.* 
Kyd  was  tortured  at  Bridewell,  but  maintained 
his  innocence  and  blamed  Marlowe  for  his  pre- 
dicament. Released  after  a  time,  he  was  aban- 
doned by  his  patron  and  died  in  destitute  cir- 
cumstances. Kyd's  importance  in  the  literatnte 
of  his  period  lies  not  in  any  inherent  excellencMS 
of  his  verse  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a 

g'oneer  who   exerted   a  marked  influence  on 
en  Jonson,  Fletcher  and  Staake^>eare.     Con- 
sult Hie  collected  edition  of   Kyd's  works  with 
biograiAy  edited  by  F.  S.  Boas  (Oxford  1901)  ; 
'Snprimen^     of     Pre-Shakes- 


ot  'The  Spanish  Tragedy'  by  Schick  (in  <Tem- 

Sle  Dramatists,'  1%I8) ;  Sarrozin,  'Thomas 
:yd  und  aein  Kreia'  (Berlin  1882);  Ward, 
'History  of  Engiiih  Dramatic  Literature  > 
(VoL  II,  London  1881). 

KYMRY.   SeeCxMBL 

KYNETT,  Wnft,  AJplni  JtBtnon.  Atneri- 
can  clergyman:  b.  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  Pa.,  12  Aug.  1829;  d  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  23  Feb.  1899.  His  people  moved  to  Iowa 
in  1842.  He  was  a  selt-educaled  man  and 
tanght  for  sometime  in  the  public  schools.  In 
1852  he  entered  the  miiristry  of  the  Methodist 
F^iiscopal  Church,  uniting  with  the  Iowa  Con- 
ference, becoming  a  charter  member  of  the 
Upper  Iowa  Conference  in  1856.  After  12  years 
in  the  pastorate  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Church  Extension  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia  in  1866  and 
served  until  his  death,  it  was  through  his  in- 
fluence that  the  society  was  organized  in  1864. 
Its  headquarters  were  located  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  a  member  of  eight  General  Confer- 
ences, beginning  with  1864.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Kirkwood 
and  was  active  in  recruiting  sever*!  regiments 
as  well  as  in  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  com- 
missions.  Under  his  management  the  Church 
Extension  Society  aided  over  11,000  churches  to 
erect  edifices  to  the  extent  of  nearly  S6,SOO.O0ft 
which  was  mostly  raised  by  church  collectjtms. 

KYRIE  BLBISON,  kIr'!-&  a-U'i-sSn  (from 
the  Greek  Kyrie  elelson,  "Lord,  have  merty*), 
an  invocation  following  the  Introit  of  the  Mass. 
It  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the  liturgy  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  retained  the 
DSC  of  Greek  words.  Just  after  the  Introit  the 
priest  celrfirating  the  Mass  and  the  servers 
repeat  alternately  three  times  •Kyrie  eleison,* 
and  then  as  many  times  in  the  same  manner 
•Christc  eleison,*  and  so  on  altcmaiety.  When 
it  is  sung  the  leading  singer  takes  the  part  of 
the  priest,  and  the  choir  that  of  the  servers. 
The  introduction  of  the  l^rie  into  the  Mass  is 
attributed  to  Pope  Sylvester  I,  in  die  beginning 
of  the  4th  century. 
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:  in  very  early 
monumenls  it 
me  in  Hebrew 
Greek  lambda. 


Lthe  tweUtb  letter  of  the  Enriish  and 
most  of  the  other  modern  European 
langtmges.  Its  definil; 
Greek  alphabet  is  A,  | 
Grecian,  Hebrew  and  Phcenici 
has  the  form  V  or  L .  Its  . 
and  PhoEniciaa  is  lamed  and 
in  Arabic  lam. 

The  somid  of  1  is  produced  when  the  tip  of 
lie  tongue  is  brought  into  contact  with  tfie 
palate  behind  the  upper  front  teeth,  and,  with 
the  jaws  apart,  the  breath  is  emitted.  The 
sound  of  r  is  produced  in  nearly  the  same  way, 
hut  in  sounding  the  r  the  tongue  is  not  in  cop- 
tact  with  the  palate  and  may  vibrate.  Thus 
these  two  letters  represent  sounds  that  are 
much  alike.  But  there  arc  nations  that  cannot 
sound  the  r,  as  the  Chinese  and  sundry  other 
races;  these  substitute  I  for  r;  the  technical 
name  for  this  tice  of  utterance  is  lambdacism ; 
the  opposite  vice  is  an  inability  to  pronounce  I, 
for  wnich  r  is  substituted,  as  by  the  Japanese. 
In  langiiages  whose  syllabaries  admit  both  these 
sounds  the  two  letters  are  freely  interchanged 
or  confounded.  In  languages  belonging  to  one 
common  family,  the  Aryan,  ifor  example,  a  word 
which  in  one  lai^uage  has  r,  in  another  has  1, 
and  vice-versa;  examples;  Lat.  pntnus,  En^. 
plum;  hat.  ulttius  (elm),  Fr.  orme.  The  like  is 
seen  in  the  formation  of  derivatives  within  one 
language.  Thus  in  Latin  the  adjective  termina- 
tion a&j  (Eng.  al,  as  in  liberal)  is  changed  to 
oris  when  the  word  has  already  an  1;  for  ex- 
ample :  from  fecultHm  conies  pecviiarii,  from 
auxilium,  anxitioris,  and  vice- versa,  r  for  a 
like  reason  is  changed  to  1 :  thus  from  per  and 
Ituidus  comes  peliucidut,  from  inter  and  lectut, 
inteltectus.  L  is  also  substituted  in  one  language 
for  n  in  another;  for  example:  Gr.  fneumon 
(lung),  Lat.  pttlmo.  Or  d  and  1  are  inter- 
changed: Gr.  Odysseus,  Lat.  Vlysses;  the  like  is 
seen  ui  the  two  Latin  words  odor  and  olor;  and 
the  Latin  lingua  was  once  written  dingua,  allied 
to  Eng.  tongue  and  Ger.  gunge. 

In  Italian  the  I  of  Latin  words  is  often 
changed  to  i:  Lat.  piantis,  plumbum  (lead), 
Ital.  Piano,  piombo. 

In  English  I  is  often  silent:  palm,  calm.  In 
French  at  becomes  au;  i  le  becomes  au,  cheval 
(horse)  plu.  chevaux;  and  the  English  auburn 
is  from  Latin  aibumus.  In  Englifli  and  most 
of  the  other  languages  I,  whether  single  or 
double,  has  one  sound-value  only,  the  same 
which  it  has  in  pale,  pallid ;  but  in  French  some- 
times 11  has  a  sound  resembling  that  of  Hi  in 
million,  and  like  y  in  meilteur;  in  Spanish  II 
may  commence  a  word,  for  example;  liana 
(wool),  and  is  classed  as  a  distinct  alphabetic 
characterj  its  scund-value  is  the  same  as  that 
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II  has  a  most  peculiar,  indescribable  sound, 
partly  1  and  partly  a  sibilant  sh. 

L.  B.  L.,  the  nom-de-pltime  initials  of  an 
English  novelist,  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon 
(g.V.),  later  Mrs.  Maclean. 

L'ABBB  CONSTANTIN,  l&-bi  faoA'stawft- 
titi,  the  best  of  Halevy's  works  of  fiction,  has 
enjoyed  an  immense  popularity  in  France  and 
abroad.  Published  as  a  serial  m  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  in  188?,  it  did  much  to  bring 
about  the  author's  election  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy two  years  later.  The  number  of  editions 
has  run  into  the  hundreds  and  the  book  is 
widely  used  as  a  lext  in  the  classroom. 
This  unusual  success  is  due  largely  to  its  sound 
moral  tone  and  the  worthy  attitude  toward  the 
problems  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
characters.  From  the  old  country  priest  whose 
life  hafl  been  one  of  self-sacrifke  and  charitable 
deeds,  to  the  young  American  heiress  who 
finally  oilers  to  marry  the  priest's  godson,  a 
modest  artillery  officer,  all  the  characters  show 
the  same  sense  of  honor  combined  with  un- 
affected virtue  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  A 
touch  of  exotism  due  to  the  introduction  of 
American  characters  and  a  lesson  in  patriotism 
drawn  from  events  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
contributed  in  no  small  way  to  the  great  favor 
with  which  the  book  was  received  by  the  French 
public.  Besides,  it  is  written  in  a  charmingly 
simple  almost  conversational  style,  admirably 
suited  to  the  characters.  The  book  contains  a 
ntimber  of  dramatic  situations,  and  a  play  based 
upon  it  has  been  almost  as  popular  as  the  novel 
itself.  Many  editions  in  the  original  French 
and  in  translations  have  been  published. 

Louis    A,    LOISEAUT.    . 

<L'AIGLON,>  la'glSfi.  Edmond  Rostand, 
having  gained  world-wide  fame  in  1897  by  his 
romantic  fantasy,  'Cyrano  de  Bergerac,'  en- 
deavored to  confirm  that  success  in  'L'Aiglon,' 
or  'The  Eafflet,>  produced  three  years  later  by 
Sarah  Bernnardt  in  France  and  by  Maude  Ad- 
ams In  America.  The  play  is  less  charming 
and  spontaneous  than  its  predecessor,  but  more 
fully  grounded  on  history,  more  ambitious  as  a 
study  of  character,  and  more  elaborate  as  3 
spectacle.  Napoleon's  son,  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt  known  as  «The  Eaglet,"  is  kept  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  Mettemich  al  the  Austrian 
court.  But  he  is  the  hope  of  a  Bonapartist  plot, 
and  though  physically  unfit  to  rule,  and  encom- 
passed by  enemies  who  will  prevent  his  escape 
to  France,  he  yearns  to  emulate  his  great  father. 
His  inheritance  descends  from  the  decadent 
Austrian  house,  however,  rather  than  from  the 
all-conquering  Corsicaij.  His  environment,  too, 
determines  his  fate;  and  after  ftirleittrg  his  one 


French..   In  Welsh,  on  the  other  hand,     opportunity  to  trade  th»  releiilless  Metteniidi, 
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L'ALLBGRO  — LA  BALLERINA 


he  recognizes  his  weakness.  In  his  vision  be- 
fore dawn  upon  the  battlefield  of  Wagram,  he 
perceives  that,  in  a  sense,  be  must  atone  by  his 
sufFerinKs  for  all  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt 
to  win  his  father's  glory.  He  accepts  his  aes- 
tin}',  a  passive  hero  to  the  last,  and  dies  a  the- 
atric death,  lying  beside  his  cradle,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  weeping  Austrian  OOTjrt. 

The  six  acts  of  the  play  present  a  few  major 
characters,  a  host  of  those  that  merely  come 
and  go,  and  several  striking  scenes.  Flambeau, 
the  old  Krenadier  of  Napoleon,  is  the  most  al- 
luring figure.  Surprises  and  coincidences 
abound,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  piece  is  dis- 
tinctly romantic,  allhoogb  its  careful  detail  and 
its  central  conception  are  almost  naturalistic. 
Rostand's  poetic  imainnation  is  siiflkietit  to  tbe 
task  of  nuudng  real  here  much  that  might  oth- 
erwise seem  mechanical  melodrama.  'L'Ai^- 
lon'  has  been  translated  into  EngU^  by  Lotus 
N.  Parker  (1900). 

Fhank  W.  Cbakdlek. 

VALLEGRO,  U-la'gro.  <L'AllegrD>  and 
'II  Penseroso'  (q.v.)  are  companion  poems  by 
Uilton.  They  are  assigned  to  the  period  (1632- 
38)  after  his  life  at  Cambridge,  in  which  he 
retired  to  his  father's  house  at  Horton,  Buck- 
inghamshire, for  study  and  reflection.  That 
is,  they  were  written  about  the  same  time  as 
'Comos'  and  ^Lycidas,'  just  before  Milton's 
tryvels  and  some  time  before  his  prose  writ- 
ings and  most  of  his  sonnets  and  his  greater 
lioems.  They  are  really  poetic  exerdses*  the 
young  poet  expresses  his  thoughts  on  life  in 
.the  forms  common  in  the  literary  pcKtry  of  the 
day.  The  two  poems  are  companion  pieces; 
'L'Allegro'  gives  the  gay  or  cheerful  mood  or 
iiumor,  while  'II  Penseroso'  ^ves  the  contem- 
plative mood.  They  give  thetr  ideas  in  much 
.the  same  way :  each  begins  by  driving  away  the 
roood  opposed  to  the  subject  of  the  poem;  in 
'L'Allcgro'  it  is  'loathed  Melanrfioly*  Each 
goes  on  with  an  invocation,  as  one  may  say,  to 
(he  goddess  of  the  mood ;  "Thou  Goddess 


each  poem,  however,  presents  the  mood  of  the 
poet  1^  describing  a  characteristic  day ;  in 
'L'Allegro*  the  poet  is  waked  by  the  lark,  bears 
the  huntsman   on  tbe  hill   and  the   plOPKtnan 

nearer  by,  takes  a  country  walk  and  joins  the 


the  evening  in  reading  and  music,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  inicpretation,  he  goes  to  town 
and  enioys  the  gay  life  of  society.  The  poem 
ie  to  the  average  mind  old-fashioneij  and  for- 
mal :  it  is  classic  in  form  and  allusion  and  has 
Kttle  in  it  that  seems  inspired  by  deep  poetic 
feeling.  _  But  on  the  other  hand  each  word  and 
phrase  is  so  full  of  meaning  and  so  character- 
istic of  the  poetic  mood  that  it  makes  a  definite 
place  in  the  mind  of  every  lover  of  poetry. 
Some  other  general  considerations  are  noted 
under  'II  Penseroso.'  There  are  a  good  many 
editions  of  Milton's  Minor  Poems,  mostly 
made  for  school  purposes.  The  first  volume 
of  Masson's  edition  of  Milton  or  Verity's  edi- 
tion of  the  Minor  Poems  may  be  especially 
noted. 

Edward  E.  Hale. 
L'AMI     FRITZ,     U'me     frits     ('Friend 
Friu'),  published  in  .1864,  formed  for  Erck- 


stirring  patriotic  noveIs,''Le  Clonscrit  de  1813' 
(1864)  and  'Waterioo'  (186S).  Indirectly  it  is 
like  them  a  plea  for  quiet  living,  toleration, 
peace  and  concord  between  nations  and  be- 
tween religious  confessions  as  well.  The  scene, 
significantly  for  one  writitw  in  the  year  of  the 
Aiutro-Prussian  attack  on  DeDtnark  for  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  is  laid  in  an  idealized  Bavarian 
Highlands.  'The  time  is  about  1850.  The  theme 
is  an  epicurean  idyl,  the  unobtruded  moral  that 
the  shortest  road  to  a  middle-aged  bachelor's 
heart  is  by  wa^  of  his  stomach.  Seldom  have 
the  joys  of  eating  and  drinldng  been  so  afEee- 
tionately  dwelt  upon  in  fiction.  As  the  stoiy 
opens^  Pritr  Kobus,  3  well-to-do  bachelor  of 
36,  rejoicing  in  his  freedom,  jests  at  the  matri- 
monial counsels  of  his  father's  friend,  the  ge- 
nial old  Rabbi  Sichel,  a  matchm^er  by  in- 
stinct and  predilection.  How  in  the  next  two 
years  Fritt  comes,  nep  by  step,  and  iracon- 
sdously  almost  to  the  last,  under  the  spell  of 
Suzel,  the  ingenious,  charming  and  house- 
wifely youti^  oau^ter  of  his  anabaptist  tenant 
farmer  (^ristel,  is  told  with  rare  quiet  himior 
and  genial  irony.  With  modifications,  natural 
after  the  Franco- Prussian  War  of  1870,  'L'ami 
Fritz^  was  dramatized  by  its  authors  in  1876. 
The  play  was  veiy  popular  and  has  been  trans- 
lated as  'Friend  Fritz.>. 

Benjauim  W.  Wells. 
L'ASSOUPTION,     U'son'sydo',     Canada. 
village  and   capital   of   L'Assomption  County, 

giebec,  23  miles  northeast  of  Montreal,  on  the 
nada  Northern  Railroad.  L'Assomptioa  Col- 
lege is  located  there  and  the  village  is  also  the 
site  of  a  Roman  (Catholic  convent  and  hospital. 
It  has  several  manufacturing  industries.  Pop. 
■1,747. 

LA  BALLZRINA,  )«  bariCt^f  <<The 
Ballet  Dancer').  This  short  realistic  novel,  by 
Matilde  Serao,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Nuova  Antologia  (No.  165,  ISw),  and  Aen  in 
the  form  of  a  novel  (Catania,  2  vols.,  1899) 
portT^E  the  trials  of  a  poor  yotmg  Neapolitan 
girl,  Carmela  Menino,  in  her  efforts  to  earn  a 
fivelihaod  in  the  raiik  and  file  of  tbe  tallet 
dancers  emeloyed  at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre  in 
Naples  and  at  other  resorts  in  tbe  vidnily. 
The  interest  of  the  romance  centres  in  the 
description  of  the  sinister  cooititians  that  pre- 
vail rather  than  in  the  characters  themselves, 
which  are  of  secondary  importance  and  whose 
sensuality  and  material  needs  furnish  the 
dominating  motive  of  their  every  action.  In 
the  case  of  the  heroine  of  the  novel,  Carmela 
Menino,  however,  it  is  not  sentuatitv,  but  * 
land  of  religious  sentimentality,  to^toer  with 
her  poverty,  which  is  the  mainspring  of  her 
conduct  in  life.  This  sentiraentali^  is  the  cause 
of  her  fetid  worship  for  her  godmother,  tbe 
ballet  artist,    Amina    Boschetti,    and    of    her 


kiyaUy  to  the  ^eihory  of  the  }atter  years 
after  her  death.  It  also  figures  prominently  at 
the  end  of  the  novel  in  the  taght  watdi  of 
Carmela  Metono  at  the  bedside  of  the  prod^al 
suicide.  Count ;  Ferdinando  Tersi  di  Torre- 
grande.  The  entire  descriptive  mutcrial  is 
characterized  by  that  vividness  and  realism  dis- 
played in  the  best  of  the  author's  earUcr  books: 
'II  paese  di  Cuccagna,'  1891  ('The  Land  of 
Cockaigne*),  showing  those  keen  fiowcrs  of 
observation  which  tave  placed  Uaalde  Scrto 
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liA^ARCA— LA  BRUVftRS 


in  ihe  front  rank  of  the  contemporsiv  writers 
of  fiction  in  Italy.  Among  the  salient  featores 
cleady  drawn  in  <La  Ballerina,*  three  stand 
out  conspicuously:  <1)  The  rottenness  of  die 
entire  ballet  system  as  carried  on  in  Naples. 
So  vivid  and  effective  is  the  description  of  the 
ballet  conditions,  analagous  to  that  of  the  lot* 
tery  .system  in  ^11  paese  di  Cuccagna,'  at  to 
create  a  strong  impulse  on  the  ^art  of  the 
reader  never  to  lose  an  opportunity,  if  ever 
one  be  presented,  of  doinf(  his  best  to  purge  the 
entire  system,  (2)  Tbt  very  important  r^ 
that  sentimentality  plays  in  the  life  of  the 
Neapolitan  youth  of  tioth  lexes,  nnllifyiti^  tha 
possitile  advantages  which  the  tite  of  ordinary 
common  sense  would,  in  all  likelihood,  provide. 
The  well-nigh  unoontrollable  denre  of  the 
youth  of  Naples  to  pose  continually  as  million- 
aires is  exposed  so  farcefully  as  to  bring  out 
strikingly  the  absurdity  of  creating  to  false  a 
situation.  (3)  The  distinctioa  between  the  feel- 
ing of  reverence,  aUn  to  love,  at  seen  in 
Cannela  UenincTs  life,  and  the  varied  and 
multitudinous  congeners  of  love  as  seen  in  the 
lives  of  the  sensi^  ballet  personnel  of  which 
Carmela  Menino  is  one  of  ^  Unlca.  The 
inane  relations  between  the  ballet  dancers  and 
their  sentimental  lovers  contrast  rudely  with 
the  sincere  sentimental  loyalty  and  worship,  not, 
however,  very  well  accounted  for  hy  the 
author,  shown  tqr  Carmela  Menino  toward  tbc 
victim  of  the  smcide  widi  which  the  romance 
ends,  thus  producing  a  strong  revulsion  from 
the  false  pleasures  of  life.  Together  with 
'Addio  amore>  (*Good-byc  Love')  and  <Dopo 
il  perdono'  ('After  the  Pardon').  ''La,  bal- 
lenna'  is  among  the  best  of  the  author's  later 
novels.  A  translation  of  it  was  published  in 
England  without  the  translator's  name,  and  is* 
sued  in  London  1901.  Jakes  Geisbs,  Jb. 

LA  BAKCA,  U  barlca,  Mexico,  town  in  the 
state  of  Jalisco,  east  of  Lake  Chapata,  and  60 
miles  southeast  of  Guadalajara,  on  the  Inter- 
national Railroad  between,  tl^t  city  and  Mexico. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1529  by  Nufio  de 
Guzman,  and  during  the  Uexican  war  for 
independeiKe  the  town  was  the  scene  of  two 
serious  battles.    Pop.  7,437. 

LA  BASRACA,  Ik  bar-rak'*  (<The  Farm- 
house'), a  novel  by  Vincente  Blasco  IbSftei 
(q.v.).  In  'La  Barraca.'  the  agrarian  problem 
as  existing  in  the  territory  about  Valencia 
engages  the  attention.  First  published  in  1898, 
this  worit  soon  made  its  way  into  French  and, 
appearing  as  'Terres  maudiles*  in  the  Revue 
de  Paris  in  1901,  it  established  the  author's 
fame  abroad  and  brought  him  more  note  at 
home.  With  a  sure  eye  and  a  firm  tund, 
Blasco  Ibiliez  hat  outlined  for  ns,  on  (he  back- 
groimd  of  the  hueria  or  suburban  district  of 
Valencia,  types  of  character  such  as  Pimenl6, 
the  local  bully,  and  Batiste,  the  industrious 
small  farmer.  Batiste  has  the  misfortune  to 
take  up  a  farm  from  whidi  the  avaricious  land- 
lord had  evicted  the  previous  tenant  and  upon 
the  occupancy  of  which  the  people  of  tihe 
huerta  had  put  a  ban.  The  result  is  the  boy- 
cotting and  ruthless  persecution  of  Batiste  by 
the  huerta  under  the  leadership  of  flte  worth- 
less bravo,  Piment6,  Ae  killing  of  Piment6  by 
Batistejn  defense  of  bis  own  life,  andthebam- 
ing  of  Batiste's  farmhouse  by  his  neighbors. 
In  the  faoe  of  x  systematic  boycott  the  bonest, 


trovidii^  Batiste  has  no  redress,  and  he 
irt  sadly  to  try  his  fortunes  elsewhere. 

JBBBUIAH    D,    M.   FOKD. 

LA  BARRE,  U  bar*,  Antoine  Joseph  Le- 
iim  de,  Frendi  sailor:  b.  about  the  beginning 
of  the  I7th  century;  d.  4  May  1668.  He  rose 
to  early  prominence  as  sn  officer  of  the  French 
navy,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Guiana 
in  1663.  He  was  successful  in  reca|>turing 
Cayenne  (1667),  which  had  been  occupied  1^ 
the  Dutch.  On  being  ccmnnissioned  lieutenant- 
general  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and.  in 
a  fight  with  the  English  in  the  Antilles,  compelled 
them  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Saint  Christopher. 
Succeeding  Frontenac  as  governor  of  Canada 
in  1682,  his  irresolution  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  Indians  was  so  disastrous  that  he  was  re- 
called in  168S.  He  obstructed  La  Salle  in  his 
western  exjdorations. 

LA  BRBA,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  a  park,  west 
af  »id  within  the  ci^  Hnstt,  oa.  an  idinost 
level  area  bordered  by  the  Santa  Momka  Rang* 
to  the  north.  It  is  famous  as  the  site  of  the 
*La  Brea  Tar  Swamp,*  a  prehistoric  petroleunt 
*trBp*  which  has  contrituted  to  paleo-zoology 
the  most  extraordinary  remains  of  extinct  am- 
mals  ever  discovered.  Major  Haucode,  then 
owner  of  the  ranch  on  which  the  pool  was  lo- 
oted, as  early  as  1875,  was  presumab^  die 
first  person  to  take  particular  notice  of  th« 
booes  in  the  asphalt,  William  Denton  in  that 
year  meDtiooing  a  canine  of  the  large  sabre- 
tooth  tiger  received  from  him.  After  the 
deiiiute  discoveiyof  the  historical  value  of 
the  deposits  in  1906,  excavation  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  University  of  California,  and 
within  a  space  of  aboi*t  1,400  feet  long,  north- 
west by  southeast,  and  150  feet  wide,  thousands 
of  skeletons  were  discovered,  many  hitherto  un- 
known to  sdence.  Pools  of  water  and  tar  still 
are  characteristic  features  of  this  section  of 
California,  and  in  the  Pleistocene  period  were 
natural  drinking  places  for  many  kinds  of 
lierbivorous  animals  and  for  the  carnivoTOUt 
types  whidi  preyed  upon  them.  Both  in  their 
struggles  became  trapped  in  the  treacherous  tar  ' 
seep  or  pool,  which  has  been  an  excellent  pre- 
servative of  their  skeletons.  The  remalnt  of 
mammals  and  birds  of  extinct  npe  determined 
thus  far  in  the  university  cofleclion  inohide 
630  sabre-tooth  tigers  i  over  700  "big  vrolves"; 
7  mastodons;  39  giant  ground  sloths;  39  bixHif 
39  horses;  39  camels;  17  elephants  (including 
the  skeleton  of  the  first  'Imperial*  elephant 
Eound),  besides  skeletons  of  the  great  AmelicM 
lion;  the  gigantic  teratomis,  with  a  14  foot 
wing  spread;  California  peacock  and  a  vatt 
number  of  tninor  specimens.  In  1914  a  hinun 
skull,  possibly  several  thousand  years  old,  was 
recovered  from  the  pit.  Fifteenmounted exam- 
ples of  the  most  important  of  these  renwrkabk 
pidiistoric  animals  and  a  ^eat  ouantity  of  un- 
mbimted  specimens  are  exhibited  m  the  Museum 
of  History,  Science  and  Art  in  Los  Angeles^ 
Mrs.  Ida  Hancock,  the  owner  of  the  property, 
donated  32  acres  of  the  land  enclosing  the  pool 
to  Los  Angreles  County,  which  now  maintains  a 
park  and  subsidiary  museum  ground  this  inter- 
estitw  ■death-trap.*  Consult  Merriam,  J.  C  'A 
Dea£'trap  whirfi  antedates  Adam  and  Eve'  <in 
Harper's  Weekly,  18  Dec.  1909). 

LA  BRUY^RB,  U  brii-y&r,  Jmb  de, 
French  moralist;  b.  Pmis,  17  Aug,  16^;^  , 
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Versailtes.  10  May  1696.  He  ivas  educated  foe 
the  law,  became  treasurer  at  Caen,  and  tbroiifih 
the  inSuence  of  Bossuet  was  employed  in  the 
education  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  Kcandfon  of 
the  great  Coode,  with  a  pension  of  ^,000  fivres, 
and  was  attached  to  his  person  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  1688  he  published  the 
'Characters  of  Theophrastus,'  translated  inio 
French,  to  which  he  added  others  of  his  own, 
in  which  he  represented  the  manners  of  his  time 
with  Kreat  accuracy,  and  ici  a .  style  epigram- 
matical,  ingenious  and  witty.  The  work  con- 
tained 366  ^'characters"  ;  the  4th  edition  (1689), 
340  additional  ones,  while  the  9th,  in  press  at 
the  time  of  the  author's  death,  included  over 
1,100  •characters,*  Consult  Rahstedt  'La 
Bruyere  und  seine  Charakiere'  (.1886) ;  Allaire, 
<La  Br^ere  dam  la  maison  de  Conde'  (1866)  ; 
Pellisson,  "La  Bruyere'  <189J).  See  Chak- 
ACTES3  OF  Theophrastus. 

LA  CALPRBNfiDE,  U  kal'pte'nidi  Can. 
tier  de  CoBtes  de,  French  novetist;  b.  Sarlat, 
Dordogne,  1610;  d.  1663.  He  went  (1632)  to 
Paris  and  entered  the  guards'  re^ment  as 
officer,  becoming  royal  chamberlain.  His 
chivalry  novels,  copying  the  style  of  'Amadia,' 
brought  him  fame,  especially  his  'Cltepatre,' 
extending  into  12  volnmes  (1647-58).  He 
selected  names  from  the  period  of  Augustus  as 
s  framework  in  which  to  describe  persons  of 
bis  own  day,  the  subtlety  and  scale  sentimental- 
ity of  the  work  finding  favor.  The  characters, 
however,  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  drawn 
and  some  scenes  are  excellent.  Notable  among 
the  novels  are  'Cassandre'  and  other  works  in 
10  volumes  (1642-50)  ;  'Faramond'  and  others 
In  seven  volumes  (1661-70);  'Les  nouvelles, 
ou  les  divertissements  de  la  pnncesse  Alcidiane' 
(1661).  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  plays, 
most  notable  being  'La  Mort  de  Mithndate' 
(1637):  'Le  Comte  d'Essex>  (1639);  'Edou^ 
ard,  roi  d'Angleterre'  (1640).  Consult  Kort- 
ing,  'Geschichte  des  franzosischen  Romans  im 
XVIl  ten  Taliihundert>  (Vol.  I,  Oppeln  1891) ; 
Hill,  H.  W.,  'La  Calprenede's  Romances  and 
the  Restoration  Drama'  (Chicago  1911). 

LA  CHALOTAIS,  ]«  sha'16'ta,  Loms 
Reni  de  Caradeuc  de,  French  magistrate: 
b.  Rennes,  6  March  1701;  d.  Rennes,  12  J-aiy 
1785.  He  was  a  pTocureur-g^6ral  o(  the  Parlia- 
tnent  of  Brittany  and  one  of  the  most  ardent 
adversaries  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  reign  tii 
Louis  XV.  His  notes  under  title  of  <&)ii>tilc 
rendu  des  constitution  des  jesuiles,'  placed 
before  the  Brittany  government  (1761)  led  to 
'  the  abolition  of  the  order  from  France.  He 
oext  hoped  to  'reorganize  public  education  and 
wrote  'Essai  d'Mucation  nationale'  (Geneva 
1763,  Paris  1825),  a  remarlcable  treatise  and 
translated  into  several  languages,  which  wat 
highly  eulogieed  by  Voltaire.  The  enmity  of 
the  Duke  dAi^illon  and  otheM  brought  false 
persecution  against  him  successfully  and  he  was 
arrested  in  176S  and  imprisoned.  Failing  to 
bring  about  a  fair  trial  after  several  attempts 
his  friends  demanded  justice  and  Louis  XVl 
placed  him  back  in  his  former  parliamentary 
-„.;,;„„  ..   D ..  :^   ,775      Consult  Robidou, 
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LA  CHASTKBU8B  DB  PAHME,  la 
(bij'triiz  de  parm'.  'La  Qiartivine  de  Parroe,' 
esteemed  the  best  ,of  the  novels  of  Stendhal 
(Henri  Beyle),  was  written  in  1830,  though  not 
published  til!  1839.  In  time  it  belongs  to  the 
first  flush  of  the  Roniantic  movement,  and  it 
has  highly  romantic  passages,  but  there'  are 
others  which  seem  clearly  to  foreshadow  the 
naturalistic  and  the  ^ydiological  schools' of 
fiction.  Some  descriptive  passages  are  of  rare 
brilliancy.  The  story,  opening  in  17%^  passes 
rapidly  to  the  decade  following  Waterloo.  The 
scene  is  chiefly  in  Milan  or  Parma;  the  plot, 
ingenious  but  over-tortuous,  deals  with  the  in- 
trigues of  a  petty  Italian  court;  the  interest, 
whether  for  author  or  reader,  is  alnosl  wholly 
in  character.  TJMti^  crude  in  coloring  and 
melodramatic  in  treatment  the  novel  seems  the 
first  serious  attempt  in  French  fiction  to  exhibit 
n<X  merely  foreign  scenes  but  foreign  ideals 
aad  psychic  life.  Fabrict^  the  hero,  his  mili- 
taiy  career  cloacd  by  the  fall  of  Napoleoiv 
turns  his  ambition,  though  not  his  heart,  to  the 
Church,  and  after  adventares  that  show  bita, 
iti  Satnte-Beuve's  ^rase.  'like  an  animal  givca 
over  to  his  appetites  or  like  a  wanton  child 
who  follows  fals  caprices/  not,  indeed,  without 
shrewdness,  die*  an  archbishop  in  a  Carthusian 
monasteiy,  wheace  the  stoty's  title.  The  hero- 
ina,  Duchess  Sansevcrina,  beautiful,  witV  and 
loviikg  Pabrioe,  her  nephew,  with  the  despera- 
tion of  a  last  passion,  murders,  marries  and 
forgets  her  marriage  vows  in  his  behalf,  rdn- 
carnating  the  Intense  passions  of  some  fam'I'ar 
female  figures  of  the  Itahan  renaissance. 
Gonnt  Mosca,  to  Balzac  a  ^orified  Mettemich, 
is  for  us  a  diplotnatic  courtier,  ingeniously  tm- 
scTDpulous  in  reconciling  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion with  the  demands  of  his  I«sts.  Palla,  a 
political  outlaw  and  highwayman^  Uie  nhilaader- 
log  agent  of  the. duchess'  criniinal  aesigns,  is 
an  interesting  age-fellow  of  Hugo's  Hernatd. 
All  four  illustrate  as  many  phases  of  Stendhal's 
conception  of  the  unreasoning  fatality  of  love. 
Benjamin  W.  Wells. 

LA  CHAUSSfiS.  U  aho-^  Piem  Claude 
Mivelle  de,  French  draxiatist,  founder  of  the 
so-called  "pathetic  comedy*  or  melodrama:  b. 
Paris.  1692;  d  there,  14  March  1754.  <U  Prfc- 
jtigi  i  la  Mode'  CI73S)  by  Mm  was  the  first 
French  pathetic  comedy.  Of  18  dramas  by  him, 
among  the  best  are  'School  of  Friendship' 
(1737);  'Melanide>  (1741);  'Love  for  Love' 
(1742);  'Pameb'  (1743);  'School  of  Moth- 
ers' (1745);  'The  Governess'  (1747).  His 
pla/s  were  all  written  in  verse  and  followed 
stnctly  th^  rules  of  the  dasuc  drama. 

LA  CITTA  MORTA  ('The  City  of  the 
Dead'),  a  modern  tragedy  in  five  acta  and  in 
prosb  by  Cabriole  d'Annnniio,  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  Paris  at  the  Renaissance 
Theatrei  21  Jan.  189&  Although  eveiy  effort 
was  made  to  expose  lo  the  beat  advantage  the 
artistic  iwssihilitieB  of  the  tragedy,  Sara  Bern- 
hardt playing  the  part  of  ithe  blind  Anna  with 
alil  her  rare  skill  and  intelligence,  the  play  was 
not  a  success.  It  has  been  played  in  England 
and  in  America,  but  received  rather  col<^,  and 
for  several  reaaojis,  one  of  which  may  be  said 
to  be  its  lack  of  draioatic  action;  for  it  is  more 
lyric  poem  in  dialogue,  or  a  sticcession  oF 


dinarily  understood. 
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The  scene  b  laid  in  Argolis,  near  the  ruins 
of  Mycenje.  The  dramatis  Personte  consist  of 
five  characters;  au  aich^eologist  o{  a.  most 
fervent  type,  Leonardo ;  his  sister,  Bianca, 
Maria,  a  young  woman,  mdowed  with  ex- 
uberaat  health  and  beauty  and  possessinz  rare 
personal  charm,  who  accompanies  the  arcoEeolo- 
^st  and  shares  his  keen  interest  in  his  excava- 
tions and  discoveries;  Alessandro,  a  poet  and 
scholar,  ever  inspinng  and  helping  Leonardo 
in  alt  he  undertakes;  Anna,  the  wife  of  AJes- 
sandro,  who  is  blind  although  not  from  her 
birth.  This  misfortune  gives  Anna's  mental 
vision  a  sensitiveness  and  acuteness  which 
makes  up  tn  no  small  degree  for  her  loss  of 
sight ;  lastly,  a  nurse,  an  attendant  of  Aiyia, 
whose  informing  role  suggests  somewhat  the 
part  filled  in  a  cert^n  measure  by  the  old  Greek 
chorus.  As  in  the  plays  of  Soj^ocles  and 
Euripides  and  of  Kaanes  'Phedre,'  it  is  fate 
or  destiny  that  controls  the  incidents  of  the 
tragedy  and  hangs  heavily  over  the  participants. 
In  the  air  itself  breathed  by  the  archaeologist 
and  the  poet  in  their  passionate  search  for  the 
tomb  oi  the  house  o£  Atreus,  is  rank  poison 
emanating  from  the  crimes  committed  Sy  the 
Atrid«.  So  atrocious  is  the  curse  over  thes  ill- 
starred  house  ihat,  as  Alessandro  tells  his  wife 
(1-4)  some  direful  traces  must  still  remain  in 
the  dust  trampled  by  the  sons  of  Atreus.  This 
gives  the  key  to  the  trend  of  events. 

That  a  Jra^ed^  having  iIk  three  mainsprines 
of  its  action  in  incest,  adultery  and  fratricide, 
even  with  a  Greek  setting,  shouM  be  received 
coolly  by  Anglo-Saxon  audiences  is  readily 
understood,  "Tbat  it  received  such  acceptance  as 
it  secured  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  remark- 


ich  -diverse  criticism.  It  is  better  adapted  for 
reading  than  for  representation.  However  re- 
pellent the  subject  may  appear,  enwrapped  as  it 
IS  in  a  sullen  and  depressing  atmosphere,  the 
trag^y  itself  is  unquestionably  a  highly  artistic 
production.  The  author  not  only  possesses  the 
inherent  qualities  asciibed  to  the  Latin  and 
Italian  temperament,  but  the  old  pagan  strain 
reveals  itself  in  utterly  ignoring  the  convention- 
alities usually  acBiered  to  more  or  less  by 
writers  in  general.  Moreover,  his  accurate 
knowledge,  gained  on  the  spot,  of  ancient  his- 
tory and  literature,  together  with  unusual 
poetical  gifts  make  up  a  combination  producing 
a  result  that  has  rightly  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  literary  world  Reivolting  as  may  be  his 
remorseless  brutakty,  especially  to  the  non- 
Latin  temperament,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recogniie  an  artist  exceptionally  gifted  and  a 
literary  production  quite  out  of  the  ordinary, 
A  translation  of  'La  dtta  morta,'  by  G.  A. 
Symons,  was  published  in  1900;  another  by  G. 
Mantellini  (New  York  1902).  Consult  also 
Muret,  Maurice,  'La  Litterature  ifalienne 
tfaujourd  hui*  (pp.  90-105,  Paris  1906); 
Huneker,  T.,  'Duse  and  d'Annunzio'  (in  'Icon- 
oclasts' <pp.  338-344,  New  York  1907), 

Jaues  Gepdes,  Jb. 
LA  CONDAMINB,  li-k6A-d3-men,  Cfaarln 
Harie  de,  French  scientist;  b.  Paris,  28  Jan. 
1701  ;  d.  there,  4  Feb.  1774.  He  entered  the 
military  profession,  but  soon  renounced  diil 
career,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  sciences.  In 
J736  be  was  chosen,  with  Qodin  and  Bouguer, 


to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth  by  meas> 
urements  to  be  made  in  the  equatorial  regions 
of  South  America,  and  remained  abroad  for 
«ghty«ars.  In  1748  he  was  dectnla  Fetkiwof 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  in  1760  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
His  prindpal  works  are  .his  account  of  his 
travels  (1/45),  his  work  on  the  figures  of  the 
earth  (1749),  and  that  on  the  measurement  of 
three  ikgrees  of  the  meridian  in  the  equatorial 

LA  CONFSSSION  D'UN  EHFANT  DU 
SIECLK,  In  kon'fcs'syon  d'lrog'on'fdn  dn  syicl' 
('Confession  of  a  child  of  the  century')  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  works  of  Alfred  de 
MusseL  It  owed  not  a  little  of  its  immediate 
great  success  to  the  fact  that,  while  ostensibly 
a  novel,  it  was  a  thinly  veiled  history  of  the 
poet's  love  affair  with  George  Sand,  which  she 
nad  already  beg;un  to  use  as  literary  material  in 
her  "Lettres  dun  voyageur."  Written  (183S) 
shortly  after  that  idtra-iwnantic  adventure  in 
ecstacy  and  torture,  it  is  very  generous  to  the 
heroine  of  that  experiment  and  without  the 
hitlerness  that  later  marked  the  references  of 
each  of  the  principals  to  the  other.  For  the 
frankness  and  sincerity  of  its  self -revelation  it 
is  a  personal  document  of  great  interest  But 
it  is  more.  It  is  a  wonderfully  striking  ex- 
pression of  that  peculiar  state  of  mind,  often 
called  "Byronic*  in  English,  so  common. among 
the  youth  of  the  generation  coming  after  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
and  known  in  France  as  the  "maladie  du 
siicle.*  Its  opening  pages  contain  a  famous 
description  of  that  malady  and  an  analysis  of 
the  conditions  out  of  which  it  grew.  So  it  is  a 
document  even  more  precious  for  what  it  tells 
us  of  the  century  than  for  what  it  reveals  of 
the  child  An  En_glish  translation  by  Kendall 
Warren  appeared  in  a  privately  priiited  edition 
of  Alfred  de  Musset's  works  (New  York  1908). 
Ahthuk  G.  Canjield, 

LA  C08A,  U  kA's4,  Juan  de,  Spanish  navi- 
gator: b,  about  1460;  d  November  1509.  He 
was  the  companion  of  Cohimbus  in  the  dis-  . 
coverer's  voyage  to  Hispamoki  in  1493  and 
settling  at  Santona,  in  Aranham,  made  his  liv- 
ing and  reputation  as  a  draughter  of  charts 
(1496).  He  accompanied  Ojeda  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Pearl  coast  in  1499;  and  in  1501  ex- 
flored  the  northern  coast  of  South  America 
rom  Venezuela  to  Panama.  In  the  course  of 
an  expedition  on  which  he  accompanied  Ojeda, 
the  party  on  landing  in  the  bay  of  Cartagena 
was  attacked  by  Indians,  and  he  perished  with 
his  companions,  of  whom  Ojeda  alone  escaped. 
His  map  of  the  World,  beautifully  illustrated 
on  vellum,  is  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, and  is  the  earliest  known  to  include 
the  New  Worid,  having  been  made  in  1500. 

LA  CROIX,  U  krwit',  Alfred.  French 
geologist:  b.  Macon  (Saone-et-Loire),  4  Feb 
1863.  He  is  director  of  ibc  laboratory  of 
mineralogy  of  the  School  of  Higher  Studies, 
Paris.  He  was  head  of  the  scientific  expedition 
sent  to  Marllnigue  (1902-03)  and  of  numerous 
other  scientific  parlies,  to  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  Germany  and 
England.  He  was  also  head  of  the  Committee 
on  Historical  and  Scientific  Work  in  1895,  and 
diat  charged  with  the  geological  maf)  of 
France  in  the  fpllpwing  year.    SUs  puUished 
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works  include  *M!iniraIogie  et  de  ses  colonies* 
(1893-1902);  <Lcs  Endaves  des  rodres  wl- 
cemques'  ;  'La  Montagne  Pclee  et  ses  Erup- 
tions' (1904).  He  has  also  contributed  very 
extensively  to  scientific  journals  and  maga- 
lines,  especially  on  the  metamorphisin  of  erup- 
tive rocWs,  volcanic  action  and  causes  and 
mineralogy. 

LA  CROSSE,  U  kros',  Wis.,  city  and 
county-seat  of  La  Crosse  Counly,  on  the  Miss- 
issippi River  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
Saint  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy, 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  several 
other  rail'Toads,  200  miles  northwest  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  130  miles  south  of  Saint  Paul.  La 
Crosse  is  the  centre  of  the  farming,  manufac- 
turing and  dairying  trade  of  western  Wisconsin, 
souihein  Minnesota  and  northern  Iowa.  There 
are  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  sashes, 
doors,  blinds,  automobile  parts,  gasoline  en- 
gines,  tents  and  awnings,  plows,  agricultural 
implements,  boilers  and  heavy  machmery.  ex- 
tensive carriage  works,  rubber  mills,  cracker 
and  knitting  factories,  etc.,  large  fiour  mills, 
pearl  button  factories,  steel  and  corrugated 
roofing  works,  woolen  mills,  a  large  Tannery, 
mammoth  cooperages,  five  large  breweries, 
affording  a  market  for  150,000  bttshels  of  bar* 
ley  and  100,000  pounds  of  hops  per  annum; 
extensive  cigar  manufactories  and  various 
other  industries.  Sand,  gravel  and  limestone 
are  found  in  the  neighborhood.-  The  manufac- 
tures are  valued  at  $20,000,000  annually.  The 
city  fias  five  banks.  La  Crosse  has  a  public 
library,  the  Washburn,  containing  2S,00()  vol- 
umes, two  business  colleges,  a  hi^  school,  pub- 
lic school  buildings  and  several  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  parish  schools.  The  city  has  a  fine 
city  hall,  a  Federal  building,  a  convent,  asylum 
for  chronic  insane,  Saint  Francis,  the  Lutheran, 
and  La  Crosse  hospitals,  opera  bouses,  weather 
bureau  station,  four  parks,  a  wagon  bridge 
over  the  Mississippi,  etc.  There  are  numerous 
church  edifices. 

La  Crosse  was  first  permanently  settled  in 
1841  by  Kathan  Myrick,  John  M.  Levy  and 
others.  It  became  a  village  in  1851  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1856.  Under  a  revised 
charter  of  1891  the  government  is  administered 


enni^ly.  The  council  appoints  the  minor  ofE- 
dali.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  water- 
works, and  has  electric  light  and  street  rail- 
road plants.     Pop.  31,367. 

dian  outdoor 
,  . .  tick  of  light  hickory, 

bent  at  the  top  like  a  bishop's  crozier,  from 
which  the  game  derives  its  name.     It  was  very 

Eopular  among  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
eing  someiimes  taken  part  in,  according  to 
Catlin,  by  800  to  1,000  players,  in  which  tribe 
was  set  against  tribe,  the  game  lasting  for  days, 
broken  arms  and  legs  being  common  among  the 
players,  and  some  even  Idlied.  The  games  were 
preceded  t^  rigorous  training  on  ihe  part  of 
the  contestants.  A  game  of  ball,  played  a1 
Michdllitnackinac  on  ibe  king's  Wnhday,  4 
June  1763,  was  by  Pontiac  made  the  occasion  of 
an  ingenious  stratagem  by  which  the  garrison 
was  surprised  and  massacred. 

The  slick  employed  in  Aie  ^me  is  S  or  6 
feet  in  length.  Strings  of  deerskin  are  str©t<Aed 


diagonally  across  the  hooked  portion  of  the 
crosse,  forming  a  network.  Only  one  ball  k 
employed,  maoe  of  india-rubber,  and  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  circumference.  Posts  or  poles 
about  six  feet  high,  with  a  small  fl^  at  tbe 
top  of  each,  complete  ttie  eqilipment.  "rhe  play- 
ers are  usually  12  on  each  side,  but  their  num- 
ber, as  well  as  ifae  distance  of  die  goals  apan, 
is  nearly  optional.  The  object  of  the  name  is 
for  one  side  to  drive  the  tall  throu^  their 
opponents'  goal.  The  ball  must  not  be  touched 
with  the  hand  or  foot,  but  is  scooped  up  from 
the  ground  with  the  bent  end  of  tie  crosse, 
on  which  it  is  carried  boriiontally,  while  the 
player  runs  toward  one  of  the  goals,  dodging 
nis  antagonists.  The  game  is  played  in  two 
halves,  of  a  half-hour's  duration.  A  club  was 
formed  at  Montreal  in  1846:  in  1860  it  b^an 
to  attain  popularity  in  Canada,  and  it  was  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  in  the  early  Tffs. 
The  National  La  Crosse  Association  of  Canada 
was  organized  in  1867.  Consult  Beers,  'La 
Crosse:  the  National  Game  of  Canada*  (Mont- 
real  1869);  Schweisser,  <La  Crosse:  an  Ex- 
pert's Instruction*   (New  York  1904). 

LA  DAMB  AUX  CAMELIAS  la  dvn 
6  ka-ma'ly^  ('the  Lady  of  the  Camellias'). 
This  play  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  Younger, 
first  appeared  (1848)  as  a  novel  written  tinder 
stress  of  debts  gathered  in  accumulating  ex- 
periences that  it  in  part  reflects.  The  novel 
was  dramatized  in  1849,  but,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  a  theatre  and  curious  complications 
with  the  censorship,  of  which  a  preface  gives 
vivacious  account,  it  was  first  acted  2  Feb.  1852. 
Success  was  immediate  and  lasting.  In  tnani- 
fold  adaptations  it  has  been  played  in  many 
lands  and  has  engaged  the  talent  of  many  noted 
actresses.  In  AJaierica  it  is  known  in  eight 
editions  as  'Caroille,'  in  two  as  'The  Lady  of 
the  Camellias,'  It  had  immediate  origin  in  the 
life  and  death  at  23  of  an  acquaintance  of 
the  dramatist,  Alpbonsine  Plessis,  a  Parisian 
courtesan,  once  maid  on  a  farm,  wbo  died 
of  consumption  in  lS47.  Her  unselfish  chann 
was  celebrated  in  a  brief  funeral  address  b>' 
Th^phile  Gautier  and  is  commemorated  m 
a  much  visited  oaoDument  at  the  cemetery  of 
Pere  La  Chaise.  Dumas'  "T-ady  of  the  Camel- 
lias," Marguerite  Gautier,  is  so  drawn  t^  a 
requited  love  to  Amund  Duval  that  she  makes 
all  material  sacrifices  to  live  wholly  with  and 
for  him..  His  father  shows  her  what  diis  will 
involve  for  Armand's  career.  Then,  rising  to 
the  height  of  immolation,  she  deliberaldr 
estranges  her  lover,  sacrifiung  his  esteem  ana 
ber  life  to  Armand,  who  learns  too  late  the 
price  of  ber  devotion.  The  theme  of  the 
courtesan  redeemed  by  love  is  at  least  as  old 
as  Prevost's  'Maoon  tescaut'  (1731).  It  had 
been  dramatized  ty  Palissot  (1782)  and  again 
by  Hugo  in  'Marion  de  Lorme.'  But  'La 
Dame  aux  camflias'  marks  for  the  French  stage 
the  beginning  of  the  realistic  study  of  soail 
problems  which  has  since  so  largdy  engaged 
Its  attention. 

Benjauih  W.  Wells. 

LA  DEBACLB,  I3  da-bakl'.  <<La  Debacle,*) 
(1892),  a  realistic  novel  by  Emile  Zola,  leDs 
of  the  horrors  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870.  Nothing  more  powerful  of  its  kind  has 
been  written  in  Prance,  or  perhaps  in  any  other 
country.    Here  Zola  applies  to  war  that  Nltual- 
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isEic  method  wfakh  be  bad  used  with  remarlB- 
able,  if  unpleasinK,  efiect  in  his  studies  of 
domeslic  and  social  life  and  which  has  become 
celebrated  as  *Zolaiain."  In  <La  Debacle'  the 
reader  is  hurried  f Tom  disaster  to  disaster,  from 
hurror  to  horror.  He  bdiolds  the  people  of 
France  in  the  grasp  of  nncontrollable  events, 
which  move  and  crush  as  surely  and  inexor- 
ably as  a  glacier.  Of  what  importance,  in  the 
play  of  these  giant  social  forces,  are  the  lives 
of  Maurice,  Jean,  Henritte  and  nntold  thou- 
sands of  others?  Of  what  avail  are  courage 
and  innocence?  Justice  seems  lo  have  disajn 
peared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Zola's  pio- 
tures  of  the  defense  of  the  plateau  of  Illy, 
culminating  in  the  magnificent  but  hopeless  cav- 
alry charge,  and  of  the  horrors  of  Sedan,  are 
among  the  most  powerful  in  literature.  The 
effect   is'  heightened  by   the   author's   objective 


tainly  was,  is  subordinate  to  the  artist,  as  he 
shows  himself  to  be  in  this  his  masterpiece. 
Whatever  th :  reader's  attitude  toward  'natural- 
ism,'* it  is  doubtful  if  the  naturalistic  method 
could  be  carried  farther  than  in  'La  Debacle' 
or  applied  with  more  tellinff  effect.  And  what- 
ever the  future  fate  of  'Zolaism,*  it  is  probaUe 
that  this  arch  example  of  the  method,  presenting 
so  graphic  a  picture  of  a'  fateful  epoch,  is 
secure  of  a  permanent  place  in  literature. 

LA  FAMILIA  DE  ALVARBDA  of 
Fern&n  Caballero,  pseudonym  of  Cecilia  Bohl 
de  Faber,  is  one  ol  the  best-known  works  of 
that  author.  The  outline  was  first  sketched  in 
German  in  1822  but  the  book  in  its  present 
form  was  not  published  until  1856.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  novels  of  manners  jn  modem 
Spaiush  literature  ami  bears  the  styb-title, 
'Novel  of  popular  customs."  The  author 
states  in  the  preface  that  the  story  wa^  taken 
in  its  essential  details  from  events  naxnil^d  to 
her.  The  plot  centres  about  the  murder  of 
Ventura  by  his  jealous  friend,, Pcrico  de  Alva- 
reda.  and  the  degradation  of  the  iattar  into 
bancut  and  outlaw.  The  tragedy  culminates  in 
the  execution  of  Pcrico  and  the  death  and  dij- 
inle^ration  of  his  own  family  and  that  of  his 
victim.  The  tale  merely  serves  as  a  vehicle 
for  a  vivid  and  picturesque  description  of  An- 
dalusian  village  life  in  the  early  nart,  of  the 
19th  century.  Popular  legends,  traditions,  and . 
folksongs  are  generously  interspersed.  ,  The  au- 
thor constantly  obtrudes  her  moral  both  in  the 
narrative  itself  and  in  footnotes,  and  insists  that 
the  Spanish  peasant  can  be  happy  only  by 
clinging  to  the  religious  faith  and  the  simple 
customs  of  his  forefathers,  "rhe  book  is  liked 
by  Spaniards  because  of  its  didactic  aod  moral 
note,  and  is  valued  by  foreigners  because  it  is 
one  of  the  many  human  documents  of  Spanish 
literature.  There  is  a  German  translation  of 
this  tale,  Caballero,  much  to  her  annoyance, 
was  claimed  as  a  German  because  of  her 
father's  German  ori^n.  There  is  a  good  an- 
notated American  edition  -by  P.  B.  Burnet.  An 
account  of  the  author's  life  and  work  may  be 
found  in  the  complete  edition  of  her  worKs, 
Vol.  I,  in  die  'Colecci6n  de  Escrilores  Castel-^ 

Samuel  M.  Waxman. 
LA  FARE-ALAIS,  I9  f ar-9'la',  Chrisfoplw* 
Valentin,  UakquIs  at,  a  pro7cni;al  poet  and 


one  of  the  forenHuterG  of  the  FHibrige  iDaw»- 
meni:  b.  Ucoste  (Gard),  1791;  d  184&  He 
came  of  a  fsnnily  cel^rated  in  statesmanship, 
literature  and  mihtaty  iife,  among  his  ancestors 
being  the  famoru  poet,  La  Fare,  and  the  no  less 
notable  French  mar^l  of  the  same  name. 
After  having  studied  taw  at  Toulouse  he  en- 
tered the  army  in  1814.  but  left  it  five  years 
later  and  returned  to  his  native  place  where 
he  continued  to  reside  and  to  devote  himself 
to  literature.  In  1830  he  began  publishing: 
in  L'Ecko  ifAlau  bis  southern  dialect  poems, 
which  became  very  popular  in  the  langite  d'o. 


_.  Alais.  In  these  poems  the  music-toving  souui 
felt  an  echo  of  their  own  life.  Their  harmony, 
their  gentle  sweetness  and  their  brilliancy  at 
once  made  La  Fare  a  literary  leader  among  the 
Provei^al  pet^le,  until  then  without  one  in 
later  years.  His  poems,  therefore,  did  much 
to  further  the  eicfation  once  more  of  the  langue 
tfoc  into  a  literary  tongue. 

LA  FAXGB,  I3  farj,  Chriatopher,  Ameri- 
can arclutect:  b.  Newport,  R.  I.,  S  Jan.  1862. 
He  studied  at  the  Itlassachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  (ISS&^n,  and  in  the  office  of  H.H.  . 
Richardson  (q.v.),  and  in  1884,  with  G.  L. 
Hdns,  look  charge  of  the  architectural  works 
of  his  father,  John  La  Farge  (q.v.).  Since 
1886  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Heins  &  La  Farge,  whose  principal  work  is 
the  cathedral  of  Saint  John  the  Divine,  New 
York.  Oiher  works  that  may  be  named  are 
the  Houghton  Chapel  at  Welleslcy  College: 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  West  Point;  and 
Saint  Matthew's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C-, 
church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Saint  Paul's  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  Seattle,  Wash,;  all  stations 
of  the  titv  York  subway.  From  1910  to  1915 
he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  La  Farge  and 
Morris.  He  iff  Felliw  and  director  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  and  an  asso- 
date  of  the  National  Academy  since  1910  and 
past  president  of  the  Architectural  League  of 
New  Yoric 

LA  FAKGE,  John,  American  artist:  L 
New  York,  31  March  1835;  d.  14  Nov.  1910. 
He  was  die  son  of  Jean  Frtdfric  de  la  Farg^ 
French  midshipman,  who  escaped  imprisonment 
at  San  Domingo,  1806,  and  eventually  settled 
at  Philadelphia.  He  studied  drawing  with  his 
grandfather  Binsse  and  went  abroad  in  1856. 
He  studied  for  some  time  under  Couture  in 
Paris  and  later  settled  down  in  a  lawyer's 
office  in  New  York.  He  became  much  attracted 
by  the  Arundel  prints  of  Giotto  and  formed  a 
deep  appreciation  of  Japanese  art.  He  found 
a  friend  and  master  in  William  Hunt  He 
married  Margaret  Perry,  great-granddaughter 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  i860.  He  ori^nally 
developed  a  taste  founded  on  Japanese  liberal- 
ism, pre-Raphaelite  conventionality  and  ima^- 
nstivs  coBveBtionalism.  In  1876-!^  he  w«s  en- 
gsged  on  the  tatfni  decoration  oif  Trinity 
Churdi.  Boston.  He  began  glass  painting  and 
window  desigmng  in  1878  and  was  successful 
in  the  manufacture  and  designing  of  staioad 
glasses.  He  was  connected  with  Saint-GaudesS 
in  the  erection  o£  the  King  mausoleum  at  New- 
port, R.  I.  He  visited  Japan  and  the  islands 
of    the    Pacific ,  in    1886.    Many  ,  wstcr^lor 
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sketches  of  mtive  life  resulted  from  this  trip^ 

One  of  his  gfeatest  works  is  the  Urge  alcaipiece 

I  the  church  of   the  Ascension,   New   York 


Uuse  of  Painting,'  Metropolitan  Uuseum,  New 
York;  'Coming  of  the  Uagi,'  church  of  the 
Incarnation,  New  York:  among  his  mural  dec- 
orations are  those  in. the  Bride  Church,  New 
York;  Faulists'  Church,  New  York;  Cgi^rega- 
tional  Church,  Newpor^  R.  I. ;  Minnesota  Slate 
Capitol,  Saint  Paul;  his  g]as3  designs  include 
'Samuel'  in  Judson  Memorial  Church,  New 
York;  'The  Philosopher,'  Crane  Memorial 
Library,  Quincy,  Mass. :  window  in  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Coicago;  'Battle  Win- 
dow,' Memorial  Hall,  Harvard;  'Paul  at 
Athens,'  Columbia  University  Chapel.  In  1869 
he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy; 
in  1891  was  made  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  orieinal  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  La  Farge  was  skilful  as  a  colorist, 
however  much  we  may  criticise  his  inade<)uate 
conception  and  weakness  in  drawing.  He  is  an 
important  figure  in  the  histor)>  of  American 
painting  and  was  a  real  pioneer  in  mural  paint- 
'  mg.  He  also  painted  portraits,  flowers  and 
landscapes.  He  contributed  frequently  to  the 
magazines  and  published  'Consideration  on 
Painting'  (189S)  ;  'Great  Masters'  (1903)  : 
Higher  Life  in  Art'  (1910)  ;  'Reminiscences  of 
the  South  Seas'  (1912).  Consult  Coffin,  C.  H„ 
'American  Masters  of  Painting'  (New  York 
1892)  :  Cary,  E.  L.,  'International  Studio'  (Vol. 
XXXVIII,  lb.  1909) ;  Cortisso*,  Royal,  'John 
La  Farge:  A  Memoir  and  a  Study'  (ib.  1911); 
Isham,  Samuel,  'History  of  Amencan  Painting' 
(ib.  1905) ;  Waern,  'John  La  Farge:  Artist  and 
Writer'  (London  1896). 

LA  FAKINA,  U  fa-re'na,  Giuseppe,  Italian 
statesman  and  historian:  b.  Messiiut,  Sicily,  20 
July  1815;  d.  Turin,  5  Si^t  1863.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Catania;  entered  the  law; 
implicated  in  a  revolutionary  conspiracy,  was 
compelled  to  flee  from  Sicily  (1837) ;  and  finally 
settled  in  Fkirence  (1841),  where  he  devoid 
himself  to  historical  composition.  Having 
returned  to  Sicily  in  1848,  he  was  there  succes- 
sively  member  of  Parliament,  and  Minister  of 
Education,  Public  Works  and  the  Interior. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  in  Sicily 
(1849),  he  resided  in  France  and  Italy,  was 
secretary  of  the  National  Italian  Society,  and 
strongly  advocated  Italian  unity.  Following  the 
war  of  1859,  he  reorganized  the  National  Italian 
Society,  of  which  he  became  president;  in  1860 
was  sent  to  Sicily  to  represent  Victor  Emman- 
uel ;  and  from  1861  sat  for  Messina  in  the  Italian 
Parliament.  His  chief  work  is  'Storia  d'ltalia 
dal  1815  al  1850'  (2d  ed.,  1860).  He  wrote 
other  historical  studies,  sudi  as  'Storia  della 
rivoluzione  sidliana  nel  1848  e  49*  (1851), 
dramas,  and  works  of  fictiDn. 

LA  FAYETTE,  la  fa-yet,  Marie  Made- 
leine Pioche  de  U  Vergne,  Comtesse  de, 
French  novelist:  h.  Paris,  16  March  1634;  d. 
there,  25  May  1693.  All  her  life  ^e  was  in 
die  foremost  literary  circles,  after  marriage 
her  house  being  a  noted  rendezvous  of  wits  and 
scholars,  including  Mme.  de  S^vignt,  La  Fon- 
taine and  La  Rocnefoucaulde.  Her  first  novel 
was    'Th«  Princess  de  Montpensier'    {16«)); 


followed  by  'Zaide'  <I670),  wUch  among  her 
works  ranks  next  after  'The  Princess  of 
Oeves'  (1678),  her  most  celebrated  work,  re- 
vealing the  conflict  between  love  and  duty  in  a 
woman's  heart,  and  one  of  the  classics  of 
French  literature.  She  wrote  also  a  'History 
of  Henrietta  of  England'  (1720),  and  'Mem- 
oirs of  the  Court  of  France  for  the  Years 
1688  and  1689'  (1731).  Consult  <Uves,'  Haus- 
BonviUe  and  Rea  (1909).  See  Princess  or 
Cuvts,  The. 

LA  P£SB,  U  f5r'.  France,  dty  in  the  de- 

Eirtment  of  the  Aisne  and  the  arrondissement 
aon,  on  the  river  Oise  which  is  joined  here 
Kthe  Serre.  It  is  a  fortiticalion  of  second 
iss  with  several  outer  forts  and  has  a  church 
of  the  ISth  century,  an  artillery  school,  arsenal, 
college,  theatre,  museum,  madiine  works,  oil- 
factory,  etc.  When  the  World  War  broke  out 
(1914)  It  had  about  5,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Prussians  under  Bulow  on 
27  Feb.  1814,  but  held  out  in  1815  against 
bombardment  and  investment  In  1870  it  sur- 
rendered to  the  Germans  after  two  days'  bom- 
bardment and  an  inefl^ectual  sortie. 

LA  FLBCHE,  !»  fiesh',  France,  town  and 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department 
of  Sarthe,  on  the  Loire,  30  miles  southwest  of 
Le  Mans.  It  is  the  seat  of  die  famous  Pry- 
lanee,  a  school  for  the  sons  of  officers,  orifp- 
nally  a  college  founded  for  the  Jesuits  in  1607 
byHenry  Iv,  It  is  a  preparatory  school  for 
Saint-Cyr.  The  town  carries  on  tanning,  flour 
milling,  paper  making  and  also  has  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  bicycles,  gloves, 
wooden  shoes,  etc  Pop.  (town)  7,800:  (com- 
mune) 10,830.  '.<«".  \ 

■BWCHT 

LA  FOLLBTTK,  U  f6l-»t,  Robert  Ma- 
rion, American  statesman:  b.  Primrose,  Wis, 
14  June  1855.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  iB?9,  and  the  next 
year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  became  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Dane  County  in  1880,  retaining 
that  position  till  1884,  when  he  took  up  the 
reguhir  practice  of  fais  profession.  In  1^  he 
was  elected  lo  Congress,  serving  fill  1891 ;  he 
won  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  framing  of  the  McKinlty 
Tariff  Bill.  At  the  close  of  his  service  in  Con- 
gress he  resumed  his  practice,  and  remained 
active  in  politics,  becomine  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  younger  men  in  the  Republican  party. 
He  look  Dart  in  a  canipaiie[n  against  the  exclu- 
mve  privaleges  of  corporations  and  against  the 
boss  system.  His  two  pamphlets,  'Menace  of 
the  Machine'  and  'The  Nomination  of  Candi- 
dates by  Australian  Ballot'  (1897),  attracie<l 
wide  attention.  In  them  he  outlined  his  pro- 
gram for  electoral  reform  in  Wisconsin.  He 
was  elected  governor  of  his  State  three  times, 
1900,  1902  and  19(M,_  As  governor  he  led  in  the 
movement  for  a  direct  primary  law,  for  the 
equalization  of  taxation  and  the  regulation  of 
railroad  rales.  He  resigned  the  govemordiip 
in  1905  to  become  United  States  senator  and 
was  re-elected  in  1911.  In  the  Senate  he  has 
demanded  progressive  legislation  and  has  be- 
come well  known  for  bu  advocacy  of  the 
physical  valuation  of  ratbttad*,  Usir~  ~'~ 
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f^lrokil  subjects  showing  bim  to  be  a  profound 
student  of  these  oucstions.  He  was  itrominently 
mcfitiooed  for  the  PiesidentiEil  nomination  in 
1906,  receiving  25  votes,  and  again  in  1912. 
During  the  Taft  idministratioti  he  voted  with 
Ae  Democrats  on  some  of  the  tariff  scbcdnles 
which  were  vetoed  bw  the  Prendent.  He  re- 
mained in  the  Republican  nmtu  in  1912,  being 
strongly  OMiosed  1«  Roosevelt,  the  ProgreMive 
leader  of  Oiat  year.  In  the  first  Wilson  admin- 
istration  his  opinion  wu  often  consulted.  He 
was  the  chief  of  a  snwU  filibnHcring  podfiai 
group  in  the  Senate  wfocfa  <vfM>sed  the  armit% 
of  ^ducrican  merchant  Tcstds  in  the  European 
War  tone.  His  action  was  severely  criticised 
by  the  people  and  preM  of  the  comttrr. 

LA  FONTAINE,  U  ffiA-ten,  Jean  Ov, 
French  poet:  b.  Chateau-Thierry,  Champagne, 
8  July  1621 ;  d.  Paris,  13  April  1695.  He  was 
the  son  of  Charles  de  la  Fontaine,  a  forest 
ranger  of  the  highest  middle  class.  Jean  was 
the   eldest  child   and   was   sent  to    school 


for  the  ijriesthood,  but  abandoned  it  because  of 
laclc  of  interest.  At  the  age  of  26  his  father 
resigned  his  position  in  Jean's  favor,  and  mar- 
ried him  to  Marie  Hiricart,  a  girl  of  16,  with 
coii»derable  fortune.  The  marriage  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  for  La  Fontaine  was 
absent  most  of  the  time,  squandered  his  wife's 
fortune,  in  1658  consented  to  a  'separation  des 
Wens.*  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he 
lived  at  Paris,  while  his  wife  remained  at 
Chateau-Thierry. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  30  that  La  Fon- 
'taine  began  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  Con- 
tent at  first  with  ihc  lighter  forms  of  poetical 
composition,  he  wrote  his  first  serious  wwrlt 
'L'Eunuque,'  an  adaptation  of  the  'Eunuchus' 
of  Terettce  in  1654.  TIms  was  addressed  to 
Fouquet,  ai>d  won  for  the  author  his  first 
patron.  A  number  of  minor  poems  and  ballads 
were  also  written  for  the  superintendent. 
When  the  displeasure  of  tiie  sovereign  was  in- 
curred by  Fouquet,  La  Fontaine  found  new 
patrons  in  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bomllon, 
who  settled  some  of  his  ttval  difficulties  and 
made  him  welcome  at  their  home.  In  1664  his 
first  book  of  the  <Contes*  appeared.  They  are 
stories  with  old  themes  based  on  Boccaccio,  the 
'Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,'  and  other  collee- 
tioas  of  legends,  reanimated  by  his  swift  and 
easy  power  of  narration  and  his  keen  analysis 
of  the  characters.  Among  his  best  friends  of 
this  period  were  Raoine,  BoiLeau  and  MoUirt 
wcth  w^Mn  he  formed  the  famous  quartet  of 
tlie  Rue  dn  Vieox  Colombier,  w4uch  made  the 


frieod.  He  Jived  for  a  few  years  under  her 
protection,  and  at  her  death  was  invited  to  (be 
home  of  Madame  de  la  Sabliere,  where  he  re~ 
mained  for  the  next  20  years. 

His  'Les  Amours  de  Psyche'  and  *Adoni3j' 
romantic  novels,  were  printed  tn  1669.  His 
secotid  volume  of  'Contes'  had  appeared  in  1666, 
and  two  years  Uler  six  books  of  the  'Fables' 
were  puhHlhed.  Contemporary  critics  gave  high 
estimates  of  his  works,  and  public  recognition 
cams  in  1683,  when  despite  considerable  oppo- 
ntionbewas  elected  to.the  Academy.  His  health 
began  to  fail,  and  it  wks  duisng  a  severe  illness 


(abotu  1692)  that  he  was  converted  and  re- 
petited  of  the  improprieties  of  many  of  his 
stories.  The  death  of.  Madame  de  Sabliire  in 
1693  aReoted  him  profoundly,  and,  broken  in 
healtb  and  old,  he  acc^ed  the  patronage  of 
Uotuieur  and  Madame  Hervait  who  cared  for 
him  in  his  last  ds^rs. 

The  curious  petsonality  of  La  Fontaine  has 
given  rise  to  many  stories  concerning  his  life 
and  habits.  The  candor  and  simplicity  of  his 
diaracter  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  *le  bon 
homme."  He  was  proverbially  absent-minded, 
awkward  aod  rude  m  society.  The  best  of  his 
works  are  the  'Contes'  and  the  'Fables,'  which 
mark  Inm  as  the  master  of  narrators  of  short 
stories  and  tales.  The  la*ter  have  received  more 
favorable  commetU^  since  their  tone  has  pleased 
more  exacting  critics;  while  the  improprieties 
of  the  former  have  blinded  some  to  the  liieh 
artistic  value  of  the  composition  itself.  The 
'Fabks'  aboimd  in  keen  analysis,  cleverly  hidden 
potilJcal  teaching,  natural  and  homely  morals 
and  delightful  descriptive  pass^es.  His  rhyme 
is  of  artful  irregularity  and  ds  the  art  me£um 
for  his  deft  and  skilful  jJower  of  narration.  Of 
his  plays,  which  are  considerably  weaker  than 
his  other  works,  the  most  nmewort^  are  'Lc 
Floretrtin' ;  'Ragoiki'  and  'La  Coupe  en- 
diant£e.>  His  separate  ^etical  works  are 
represented  by  'La  capttvit£  de  Saint  Malo' 
(1673)  and  the  'Poeme  du  guinquina'  (1682). 
A  volume  of  mystically  religious  verse  was  pub-  ' 
lished  by  him  in  167),  and  several  unimportant 
comedies  (collected  in  1702).  His  lottery  scat- 
tered poems,  etc.,  were  edited  as  'CEuvrcs 
diverses'  in  1729.  Both  the  'Contes'  and  the 
'Fables'  have  been  superbly  printed.  The  latter 
were  illustrated  by  Oudry  (1755-59),  and  the 
former  by  Eisen  1762.  Gustave  Dor£  adso  did 
illus.trations  for  the  'Fables.'  The  beat 
scholarly  edition  b  that  by  Walcknenaer  (182&- 
27),  who  has  also  written  an  excellent  biogra- 
phy and  critical  estimate  of  I-a  Fontaine.  Most 
well  known  is  the  edition  by  Regnier  in  the 
'Grand  Ecrivains'  series  (9  vols.,  1888-92). 
Other  good  editions  are  by  Moland  (7  vols, 
1872-76)  amd  Marty-Laveaux  (5  vols.,  1857-77). 
Consult  Lafenestre,  G.,  'Jean  de  la  Fontaine' 
(1885);  Faguet,  E.,  'Jean  de  la  Fontaine' 
(1900);  Tauie.  'La  Fontaine  et  ses  fa:bles' 
(15th  ed,  1901);  Hookum,  P.,  'The  Master- 
pieces of  La  Fontaine'  (New  York  1916).  See 
La  FoNTAiNK  Fables. 


Feb.  1864.  He  early  achieved  prominence  at  the 
bw,  and  after  the  rebellion  of  1837,  in  which 
he  was  accused  of  compUdty,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land and  afterward  to  France,  and  on  return- 
ing to  Canada  in  1838  was  imprisoned  but  re- 
leased without  being  brought  to  trial.  He  be- 
came prominent  in  the  Assembly  of  Uiuted 
Canada,  was  joint  first  minister  in  the  La  Fon- 
taine-Baldwin administrations  (1842-43,  1848- 
51).  In  the  second  of  these  important  meas- 
ures were  passed  and  reforms  effected  —  Uiu- 
vorsity  and  Rebellion  Losses  bills,  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  the  decimal  currency,  reor^niaation  of 
the  postal  system  and  the  reduction  of  rates. 
La  Fontaine  woriced  slewSly  to  create  a  better 
feeling  between  the  Frcndi  and  British  elements 
in  the  two  provinces.    His  was  tho  first  catunet- 
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in  which  ^e  priiici^  of  colonial  govemninit 
was  rcoogniiea.  In  1853  he  became  chief  jus- 
tice of  lie  Court  of  Qupen'a  Bench  of  Quebec, 
and  as  such  presideo  over  the  special  Seig- 
neurial  Court  which  met  in  1855  to  adjudicate 
OB  claims  under  the  act  of  the  ftrevioua  year 
aholbbing  feudal  righls  and  duties  in  Lower 
Oinada.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1854, 
Consult  'Baldwin,  Lafontane,  Hincks,*  by  S. 
Leaoock,  io  the  'Uakors  of  Canada'  series 
(Toronto  1907). 

LA  FONTAINE  FABLES.  The  Fables 
of  La  Fontaine  are  pari  and  parcel  of  French 
literary  consciousness  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  classic  of  its  literatuce.  For  gen- 
erations many  of  these  little  apologues  have  been 
read,  oommitted  to  memory,  recited,  para- 
phrased, by  every  French  school'  boy  and  school 
girl.  Countless  phrases  frooj  them  are  currervt 
coin  of  conversation;  familiarity  with  them  Ls 
assumed  among  all  who  have  more  than  the 
rudiments  of  education. 

The  first  collection  of  these  Fables  appeared 
in  1668  when  La  Fontaine  was  already  47  and 
known  to  readers  chiefly  as  the  author  of 
'Contes,'  lively  stories  in  verse,  graiinp  and 
sometimes  transgressing  the  bounds  of  license. 
The  'Fables'  had  no  such  over-spicing.  Ad- 
ditional groups  of  them  appeared  in  1678-79  and 
in  1694.  After  1683  La  Fontaine's  mellowed 
genius  expressed  itself  in  this  form  alone.  1^ 
all  there  are  239  of  the  'Fables,*  varying  in 
length  from  a  few  lines  to  some  htmdred,  those 
written  later  heii^  as  a  rule  longer  than  the 
earlier.  They  are  divided  into  12  books.  The 
first  six  books,  collected  in  1668,  were  in  the ' 
main  adapted  from  the  classical  fabulists  .^^p, 
Babrius  aitd  Phxdrus.  In  the  later  books  there 
b  a  wider  raage.  The  Indian  Bidpai  is  drawn 
upon,  as  those  Eastern  fables  had  come  to  the 
FVetich  throi^  the  Persian.  Avienus  an4 
Horace  are  laid  under  contribution  and  the 
earlier  French  writers,  Rabelaas,  Marot,  Ua- 
turin  Regnier  and  Des  Periers.  Contemporary 
happenings,  too,  were  occasionally  turned  to 
account,  as  for  instance  an  accMent  at  the 
funeral  of  M.  de  Boufllers  (vii,  11).  No  fable, 
so  far  as  »ppear^  is  of  La  Fontaine's  invention. 
The  subject  «  often  common  property  of  many 
ag^s  and  races.  What"  gives  La  Fontaines 
'Fables'  their  rare  distinction  Is  the  freshness 
in  narration,  the  deftness  of  touch,  the  uncon- 
strained suppleness  of  metrical  structure,  the 
unfailing  hunM)T  of  the  pointed  moral,  the  con- 
summate art  of  thdr  apparent  artlessness. 

The  personages  of  the  'Fables*  are  usually 
animals,  each,  as  Taine  has  observed,  standing 
as  a  rule,  of  course  with  frequent  exceptions, 
for  a  distinct  class  in  French  society  in  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  lion  is  the  king;  so, 
too,  the  rarely  introduced  elephant.  The  tiger 
and  the  bear  stand  for  the  great  nobles  and  the 
arrogant  ofiicials.  The  ape,  the  fox  and  the 
wolf  represent  i^fferent  types  of  courtiers,  as 
they  might  he  observed  at  Versailles,  shallow 
imitators  of  royally,  shrewd  self-seekers,  time- 
servers,  knavish  fops.  The  dog  is  the  gentle- 
man in  waiting,  obsequioTis  and  supercilious  by 
tnrm;  the  cat  the  hypocrite,  watching  his 
chance  of  advantage ;  the  ass  the  etem^  dupe, 
Btit,  diough  these  animals  stand  for  men.  La. 
Fontaine  never  forgets  that  they  are  animals, 
and  shows  himself  alw^s  a  keen,  if  desultory. 


ebserver  of  nature  Where  men  are  itrtrrxtoed, 
these  loo  are  social  troes,  the  long,  the  lor^ 
ihe  priest,  the  monk,  the  recJuse,  the  burgher, 
She  pedant,  die  doctor,  the  coward,  tfie  vain 
man,  the  arrogant  man,  the  hypocrite,  the  se!f- 
■eeker,  and,  most  sympathetically  treated  of  all, 
die  peasant  laborer.  It  has  been  well  said  of 
La  FiMjtaine  thai  he  knew  men  like  Moliire  and 
society  like  Saint-iSimon,  Keen  insight  into  die 
foibles  of  human  nature  is  found  throu^ont 
the  "FaMea,'  hut  in  the  later  books  admirablo 
ingenuity  is  employed  to  make  the  fable  cover, 
yet  convey,  social  doctrines  and  synpathiet 
more  dcffloctatic  than  the  age  would  b^e  tot- 
era  led  in  tmmasked  expression.  So  these 
'Fables,'  first  delighting  the  child  for  their 
own  fafce,  delight  the  man  «s  social  paiables, 
full  of  ageless  teachings  of  worldfy  wisdom,  of 
ironic  observatiMi,  of  broad  humanity,  for  all 
their  seeming  child-like  simpliciw. 

Lamartine  could  find  in  La  Fontaine's 
^Fables'  only  'limping,  disjointed,  unequal 
verses,  without  symmetry  either  to  the  ear  or  on 
the  page.*  But  the  poets  of  the  Romantic 
School.  Hugo,  Mussel,  Gamier  and  their  fel- 
k>ws,  found  ia  the  popular^  favor  these  verses 
had  attained  and  held  an  incentive  to  under- 
take an  emancipation  of  French  prosody  which 
they  in  large  measure  achieved.  Yet  it  may  be 
doubled  if  any  lines  ihey  wrote  awaken  so  mani- 
fold an  echo  wherever  French  Is  spoken  as  the 
Bttle  apologues  of  the  Grasshopper  and  the 
Ant,  the  Crow  and  the  Fox,  Death  and  the 
Wood-cuMer,  die  Animals  in  the  Pestilence,  the 
Two  Pigeons  and  many  more  that  crowd  to 
memory.  'La  Fontaine's  Fables,*  wrote 
Uadanie  de  Sivigne,  *are  like  a  basket  of . 
strawberries.  You  begin  by  selecting  the  largest 
and  best,  but,  little  by  little,  you  eat  first  one, 
then  another,  till  at  last  the  basket  is  empty.* 
There  are  translations  into  English  verse  by 
E.  Wri^t  and  Rev.  W.  L  Colhns.  An  at- 
tractive edition  of  the  original  text  with  a 
preface  by  Jules  Ctarctie  was  published  in  two 
volumes  (_New  York  1910). 

Bemjauih  W.  Wells. 

LA  FOURCHE,  U  foorsh,  a  bayou  in 
southeast  Louisiana,  and  an  outleit  of  4he  Mis- 
sis«aipi»  River,  which  b^ns  at  Dooaldson- 
vilk,  on  the  ritpK  bank,  and  flows  southeast  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  tfirougtt  Fouidton  and 
Timbalier  passes,  about  50  miles  west  of  the 
Delta  of  the  i&msaw*-  I>  has  a  total  fength 
of  ISO  miles  and  is  navigable  by  steamboats  TOO 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

LA  GIOCONDA,  1^  gfoAcdn'M,  a  trag- 
edy in  four  acts,  in  prose  by  Gabriele  d'An- 
nunzio  and  dedicated  to  'Eleonora  Duse  delle 
belle  mani.*  It  was  first  played  IS  April  1899, 
at  die  theatre  Bellini,  Palermo,  and  was  not 
very  warmly  received  Altbouf^  the  ptose  fonn 
and  modern  language  of  thejrfay,  the  time  and 
the  place  of  the  events  differentiate  h  frt«n 
the  old  Greek  drama,  neverdidesa,  the  hiexora- 
ble  fatality  whiiii  dominates  the  course  of 
events  and  against  which  hmnan  defense  is  im- 
potent renders  the  play  tragic  as  in  tfie  case  of 
the  fateful  tragedies  of  antiqot^.  And  yet  this 
fatality  is  not  the  predestination  of  the  Greek 
dratna,  hut  a.  conception  of  Beauty,  wfaeAer 
created  by  art  or  nature  as  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  world,  to  wiuch  mtBt  necessai^ 
be  sUrrificed  goodneM,  morality,  and  cren  life 
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itself.  The  tliree  principal  rfwracters  ate  Lucio 
Setiala,  a  sculptor,  his  wife,  Silvia,  and.  his 
model  and  ttie  inspirer  of  bis  works  of  art, 
Gioconda  DiaiLte,  a  woman  of  oHrvelouG  beauty, 
witb  whom  he  is  infatuated.  Silvia  represents 
virtue,  and  Gioooiida  ihe  supremely  beautiful  in 
art  The  battle  between  these  two  for  the  soul 
of  the  sculptor  forms  the  dramatic  struggle  of 
,  the  tragedy.  Finally  Art  triumphs  over  Vii<tu^ 
just  as  a  man  triiunpbed  over  destbiy  in  <La 
Citti  Morta' ;  or  rather,  in  both  cases,  die 
triumph  is  with  £ros,  the  in»tieator  and  di- 
rector of  the  motif  in  d'Annunzios  produciiotw. 
In  *La  Gioconda'  ;esthetic  fatality  has  its  ful- 
filment amid  the  tears  of  the  good  and  inno- 
cent, upon  the  ruin  of  whom  the  work  of  im- 
mortal art  rises,  Beanh'  reigns  supreme  over 
ttie  moral  virtues  trampfed  in  the  dost.  Despite 
the  lack  of  action  throughout  the  play,  its  non- 
conformity by  reason  of  very  kmg  passages  to 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  conventional  dra- 
matic procedure;  desinte  its  reversal  of  gen- 
erally accepted  standards  of  the  condact  of  life 
and  die  horrible  mutilation  with  which  the 
tragedy  ends ;  despite  the  supposed  influence  of 
German  and  French  writers,  the  play  remains, 
none  Hie  leas,  as  in  the  case  of  'La  Citti 
Morta.^  a  thoroughly  original  production  such 
as  oiu:^  d'AnnuBziQ  ij  cavable  of  ttoiating. 
'La  Gioconda*  has  been  well  trantUted  by 
Arthur  Symons  (Chicago  1913).  Consult 
DoriMs,  Jean.  <Le  theatre  ds  Gsbriel  d'An- 
□uoiio,'  in  Revtte  dtt  de*x  ntondei  (pp^  655- 
681,  February  1904)  ;  Uantovani,  D.,  'LelteM- 
lure  contemporanea*  (Tirrin'Roiae  1913)  ;  Ma»- 
zoEii,  Gtiido,  'La  Gioconda'  (in  Nuova  Aitolo- 
0M,  No.  l£,  1899,  pp.  314-337). 

James  Gediss,  Jk. 
LA  GRANDE,  l^-grand',  Ore.,  city  and 
county  KM  of  Union  County,  on  the  Grande 
Ronde  River,  and  on  the  Oregon  Railroad, 
branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,' 300  miles  east  of 
PortlandL  It  is  the  commercial  and  trading' 
cemre  of  an  exteitsive  'live-stock,  grain  and 
frmi  gTOwi:^  region,  and  has  Aonr  mills,  brick 
works,  railroad  mopt,  agar  factories,  sash,  door 
uid  box  factory,  creameries,  fontidry,  soda~ 
nnter  woHcs,  lumber  mills,  beet  si^ar  and  other 
factories.  There  are  .two  narional  banks,  and 
the  value  of  the  city's  taxable  properly  i» 
(3.700,000.  It  contains  a  hi^h  sdiool,  three 
grade  sdioab,  courthouse,  city  hall.  Federal 
building,  and  Elks',  Uasomc  and  Odd  Fellows' 
buildangs.  The  city  is  governed  under  a  com- 
mission-manager coarter.     Pop.  7,000. 

LA  GRANGE,  !9;prani',  Ga.,  city  and 
county-seat  of  Troup  County,  on  the  Macon 
and  Birmingham  and  on  (he  Atbnta  and  West 
Point  railroads,  70  miles  southwest  of  Atlanta. 
A  Baptist  female  college  and  a  Me>tbodlst  fe^ 
male  college  are  located  here.  The  town  was 
settled  in  1826  and  was  incorporated  tivo  years 
later.     Under  a  charter  of  1891  the  city  is  g»v- 


indusbries,  including  cotton  and  cotton  seed- oil 
mills,  a  creamery,  and  is  of  importance  as  a 
trading  centre.  The  waterworks,  electric-light 
and  sewage  systems  are  municipally  owned. 
Pop.  5,587. 

LA  GRANGE,  III.,  town  in  Cook  County, 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road, 15  miles  west  from  Chicago.    It  is  a  sub- 


urhan  and  residential  town  laif^  populated  by 
Chicago  business  men,  and  has  numerous 
churches,  public  and  private  schools  and  two 
weekly  news^iapers.  It  contains  Broadview 
Seminary,  S^t  Joseph's  Institute,  Naiareth 
Aicademy  and  a  State  Masonic  Orphans'  Home. 
Pop.  5,282. 

LA  GRANGE,  Ind,  tovm  and  counnr-seat 
of  La  Gran^  County,  on  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Railroad,  45  miles  northwest  of  Fort  - 
Wayne.  It  is  the  cemre  of  a  considerable 
agriculture  section  and  has  numerous  manufac- 
turing interests,  inclutUng  flour  and  lumber 
miHs,  chair  factories,  agricuhural  implement 
works,  pickles,  ice,  ice  cream,  cement-brick 
works,  etc.  The  waterworks  arc  municipally 
owned.    Pop.  1,77a 

LA  ORANGE,  Tex.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Fayette  County,  on  the  Colorado  River  and 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Texas  railroads,  80  miles  soatheast.of 
Austin.  It  has  a  cotion  trade  of  15,000  bales 
■  ■     '  ■  It  for 

_._    care 

cotton  rins,  compresses  and  col  ton  seed-oil 
mills  and  other  industries  here.  The  water- 
works are  owned  by  the  city.     Pop.  1,850. 

LA  GRANGE  COLLEGES:,  an  educational 
institution  in  La  Grange,  Mo.,  founded  in  1858 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  ChurclL  It 
has  U  professors  and  instructors,  175  students, 
8,000  volumes  in  library  and  productive  endow- 
of  S5O,O0O.    Its  grounds  and  buildings  are 
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LA  GRITA,  U  gre'tS,  town  in  Veneiuela. 
in  the  sute  of  Tachira,  kwated  in  a  beautiful 
itiountain  region  5,000  leet  above  >the  sea,  and 
surrounded  by  coffee,  sugar,  wheat,  cacao,  rice 
and  tobacco  jlantetiona.  It  lies  75  miles  south 
of  Lake  Maiacaibo  and  60  miles  southwest  of 
Mirida.  The  town,  which  has  a  most  delightful 
climate,  was  founded  in  1576  by  Francisco  de 
Ciceres.  It  has  suffered  from  several  destruc- 
tive earthquakes.    Pop.  (commune)  26,000. 

LA  GUAYRA.  la  gwfra.  or  LA 
GUAIRA,  city  and  seaport  in  Venezuela,  about 
ttve  miles  from  Caracas,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
It  was  founded  in  158S  and  is  the  most  import- 
ant commercial  city  in  the  republic.  The  har- 
bor which  was  formerly  an  open  roadstead  has 
been  improved  by  a  Sreakwaier,  and  is  well 
pnoteded  by  a  fort.  It  has  a  fcating  dry  dock 
and  shipbuilding  plant.  La  Guayra  eicports 
coffee,  cocoa  and  skins,  and  imports  chiefly 
manufactured  goods.  Its  annual  trade  amounts 
to  about  $12,000,000,  It  contains  cigar  cigar- 
ettes, sTioes  and  hat  factories,  the  products  of 
which  go  entirely  into  the  home  market  It 
has  steamship  cotnmwticatton  with  Europe  and 
North  America  It  is  connected  with  the  cap- , 
ital  by  a  railway  29  miles  long,  winding  around 
■the  bases  of  the  mountains.  The  port  was 
blockaded  in  1903  fey  the  British  anJ  German 
fleets,  pending  the  settlement  of  claims  against 
the  government.  The  climate  is  very  hot  and  ■ 
its  unheakhfulness  has  been  lessened  by  mod- 
em sanitary  improvements.    Pop.  12,000. 

LA  HABANA.  Cuba.    See  Havaka.  Tkov- 
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e  d'Arc  to  the  aid  of  Orleans  and  showed 
his  bravery  at  Jai^eau  and  Patay.  In  1431  he 
pressed  forward  to  Rouen  to  ielca.se  the  Uaid 
of  Orleans  and  was  captured  by  the  En^ish, 
but  was  ransomed  and  devastated  the  provinces 
occupied  by  the  English  and  Burgundians.  His 
romantic  bravery  and  his  faithful  adherence  to 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  caused  him  to  be  called 
La  Hire,  meaning,  in  Burgundian  dialect,  the 
snarling  of  a  d<^,  his  rough  style  also  making 
him  a  favorite  French  cavalier  and  furnishing 
the  reason  for  using  his  oaroe  in  court-cards 
for  the  knave  of  hearts. 

LA  HONTAN,  I9  on'tan,  Annsad  LoniB, 
Saion  de,  French  soldier  and  traveler :  b. 
Monl-de-Marsan,  about  1666;  A  Hanover.  171S. 
He  went  to  Canada  (1683)  and  served  as  a 
common  soldier  till  he  was  advanced  in  the 
ranks,  and  as  commander  of  several  inlaid  forts 
explored  the  great  lakes.  In  1691  he  returned 
to  France  to  attempt  to  re^n  his  patri- 
mony. He  returned  to  Canada  (1693)  and 
was  made  Idn^s  lieutenant  in  Newfoundland 
and  promptly  picked  a  guarrel  with  the  gover- 
nor, fleeing  on  a  meruiant  vessel  to  escape 
arrest,  and  landed  (16W)  in  Portugal  to  arrive 
in  Paris  in  time  to  receive  his  dismissal  from 
office.  Leaving  Paris  he  went  to  his  native 
province  in  Gascony,  but  hearing  he  was  about 
to  be  arrested,  he  fled  to  Spain,  then  retired  to 
Hanover  and  died  there.  He  ptiblished  an  ac- 
count of  his  adventures  in  America,  together 
with  his  description  of  t'the  different  inhabit- 
ants, the'  nature  of  their  government  their 
commerce,  costumes  and  religion*  imder  the 
title  'Nouveaux  voyages  (tens  I'Amerique 
septentrionale>  (The  Hague  1703.  1709;  Am- 
sterdam 170S,  1742)  with  maps  and  drawings. 
A  third  volume  appeared  (Amsterdam  17(M) 
under  title  of  'Suite  du  voyage  de  i'Amfrique,' 
both  the  works  being  published  together  later 
(Amsterdam  1728).  He  relates  the  points  in 
his  campaign  at  Michillimakinac,  which  he  left 
to  reach  the  Mississippi  via  Wisconsin,  using 
Caiver's  route.  He  describes  a  trip  along  a 
river  which  he  names  the  Riviere  Long  and 
gives  considerable  details,  but  some  writers  de- 
clare this  part  to  be  fiction. 

LA  JONQUlllRE,  I4  zhdAWr*,  JscqnM 
Pierre  Taftanel,  MarCoib  be,  French  naval 
officer;  b,  Lagraisses,  near  Alby,  1680;  d.  Que- 
bec, Canada.  1753.  He  accompanied  Duguay- 
Frouin  at  the  taking  of  Rio  Janeiro  (1711), 
was  captain  under  Admiral  de  Court  (1744) 
at   the   battle  of   Toulon   and   commanded   the 


men  of  the  line.  Talcen  prisoner,  he  gained 
his  liberty  on  the  Treatt-  of  Aix-la -Chapel le 
when  (1749)  he  went  to  (Juebec  as  governor  of 
Canada  to  wHch  he  had  been  appointed  in  1746, 
but  his  two  former  attempts  to  cross  the  ocean 
had  been  frustrated     He  proved  an  able  gov- 

LA  LANDELLE,   I9   lan'del.    Gtiillaame 
Joaeph  Gabriel  de,  French  author :    b.  Mont- 


(IS28)   the  navy,  becoming  I! 


years'  service.  He  wrote  quite  copiously  novels 
depicting  maritime  warfare,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  seafaring  men,  and  other  phases  of 
life  he  had  experienced.  His  voyages  and  ac- 
tivities in  South  America  afford  the  basis  of 
some  of  his  plots.  Among  the  best-known 
novels  are  'La  Grogone*  (1844);  'Frise-Poulet 
on  les  epaulettes  d'amiral'  (1847)  ;  <La  cou- 
ronne  navale*  (1848) ;  'Une  haine  i  bord' 
(1851)  'Les  princes  d'*b*ne>  (1852);  'Le 
dernier  des  Flibustiers)  (1858);  'Sans-Peur  le 
corsaire>  (1859).  In  deeper  vein  are  lus  works, 
'Le  langage  des  marins,  rechercfaes  historiques 
et  critiques  sur  le  vocabulaire  maritime'  (1859)  ; 
'Le  tableau  de  la  mer>  (1862-W,  4  vols.). 

LA  LINEA,  li  le'ni-3,  Spain,  town  in  the 
provbce  Cadiz,  an  the  border  or  line  (from 
whence  its  name)  bounding  on  Gibraltar.  Some 
consider  it  a  suburb  of  San  Roaue.  It  is  of 
recent  growth  and  its  chief  buildings  are  the 
theatre  and  bull-ring,  the  casinos  and  the  bar- 
racks; this  being  a  frontier-post  it  has  its 
garrison.  The  Bridsh  razed  the  old  fortiii- 
cations  in  1910.  Gibraltar  gets  much  of  her 
fruit  and  vegetables  from  taie  market-^rden- 
ers  and  the  laborers  of  Gibraltar  make  this  di«r 
dwelling  place. 

LA  HARE  AU  DIABLE,  U  mar  o  d/- 
ibl  ('The  Devil's  Pool').  The  most  perfect  of 
the  works  of  George  Sand  was  imdoubtcdly 
'La  Mare  au  Diable'  (1846).  Its  perfection  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  escapes  most  of  her  diar- 
acteristic  defects  and  possesses  her  finest  quali- 
ties in  their  full  maturity.  This  resulted  quite 
naturally  from  the  choice  of  a  simple  plot  — 'the 
love  a  lonely  ploughman  feels  for  a  poor  shep- 
herdess just  emerging  into  womanhood,  and  a 
setting  bid  in  the  heart  of  Berri,  the  country 
where  the  author  had  lived  as  a  child,  and  to 
which  she  had  now  returned.  The  characters, 
simple  Berrichon  peasants,  as  well  as  the  conn- 
try,  were  known  to  her,  therefore,  not  through 
an  imagination  only  too  easily  fired,  but 
through   observation   and   long  years  of    sym- 

gthetic  interest  There  is  consequently  a  re- 
eshing  absence  of  that  impassioned  pleading 
which  frequently  threw  her  early  works  out  of 
artistic  focus  and  gave  us  threats  and  tears 
for  facts  and  blood.  Intense  individualist  that 
she  was,  her  distrust  of  the  perplexities  of  so- 
ciety had  been  re-enforced  by  her  own  un- 
happy marriage,  and  from  the  first  she  had, 
with  Rousseau  and  Wordsworth,  favored  the 
primitive,  the  simple  soul,  close  to  nature. 
Here  she  found  warrant  for  her  faith  that  both 
man  and  nature  are  good.  This  had  been  indi- 
cated in  many  earlier  incidental  characters,  the 
flower  girls  in  _ 'Andre'  (1833),  the  country 
philosopher.  Patience,  in  'Mauprat'  (1837),  and 
the  story  of  the  poacher.  Mouny-Kobin 
(1841).  But  throughout  that  earlier  period  her 
mind  had  been  tense  with  the  social  problent 
This  nervous  tension  had  disappeared  with  the 
years,  and  now  among  the  scenes  nf  her  cbild- 
bood  her  native  genius  had  its  way.  There  is 
here  a  sureness  of  touch  and  the  sense  of  being 
on  firmer  ground  It  is  not  impossible  that  in 
the  peasants  she  also  saw  the  salvation  and  fu- 
ture of  France.  Their  way  of  life,  their  homes, 
the  country  roads,  the  night  in  the  woods  about 
the  Devil's"  Pool  are  truly  and  beautifully  de- 
scribed, and  the  idealized  peasants  themselves 
are  likewise  true,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  they 
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are  pgychologic^ly  oonustent  and  conform 
healthy  ideal.     The  style  is  simple,  limpid  .    _ 
cal,   like   a  woodlaiKl   broolc.     In   spite   of 


ningly  unpremeditated  manner  of  her 
n,  the  author  keeps  steadily  to  her 
itory  and  in  construction  it  is  superior  to 
'Fran^ws  le  Champi'  or  'La  Petite  Fadetle' 
which  followed  it.  The  student  of  George 
Sand  feels  that  she  had  turned  with  a  sense  of 
relief  to  "these  Georgics  of  France,"  as  Ste. 
Beuve  aptly  called  them,  and  there  was  some- 
thing undoubtedly  fresh  and  reassuring  to 
readers  stirred  by  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  '4S 
in  this  new  and  hopeful  portrayal  of  a  realm 
that  pramised  humanity  Health,  stability  and 
strawtli.  Connilt  Krenine,  'George  Sand'  - 
(Vol.  HI). 

Cbustuk  Gaoss. 
LA  HARUORA,  I9  mar'mo-r*,  Alfotuo 
FcTT-ero,  Makquis  of,  Italian  general  and 
statesman:  b.  Turin,  18  Nov.  1804;  d  Florence. 
5  Jan.  1878.  He  was  educated  at  the  Sardinian 
Military  Academy,  was  advanced  (1823)  to 
lieutenant  of  artillery  and  (1831)  captain.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  (1848) 
against  Austria  at  the  siege  of  Peschicra  and 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-generaL 
In  1849  he  suppressed  the  rebellion  in  Genoa 
and  took  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Wkr  to 
thoroughly  reorganize  a  disrupted  army.  In 
1855  he  commanded  the  Sardinian  expedition' 
ary  forces  to  the  Crimea.  From  1856  to  18S9 
he  was  Minister  of  War  and  Marine  and  be- 
came chief  of  the  petKral  statf  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  Austria.  After  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  Villa-Franca  he  again  became  Minister  of 
War  and  Marine  (1860).  Ute  in  1861  he  be- 
came first  prefect  at  Naples  and  showed  ener- 
getic action  against  the  movements  of  Gari- 
baldi and  of  the  Camorra.  He  headed  (1964) 
the  cabinet,  after  the  Turin  troubles,  as  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  and  carried  out  the 
September  convention  with  France.  In  1866  be 
concluded  a  trade  treaty  with  Germai^  and  an 
alliance  with  Prussia,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  fae  joined  the  king  and  army  as  chief  of 
general  staff.  The  unsuccessful  plan  of  cam-, 
paign  was  his  and  he  fell  into  great  disfavor 
after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Custozza,  rest- 
ing his  ^rtfolio.  He  wrote  much  in  de£en>e 
of  his  military  plans  and  after  the  death  of  bis 
former  aiUutant  and  friend,  (kivone,  he  pub- 
lished the  dispatches  of  the  Berlin  (1866)  mis- 
sion in  'Un  i)6-piu  di  luce'  (Fkircnce  1873) 
to  prove  faithlessness  and  tradtoroua  intent  of 
the  Bismarck  policy.  The  denunciatiMK  of  Ks- 
marck  and  Prussia  stopped  him  from  issuing 
the  second  volume  of  the  woifc,  but  he  issued 
'I  segreli  di  stato  nel  goverrvo  oonstiiutionale' 
(ib.  1877)  in  self-defense.  In  1891  a  statue  oa 
horseback  was  erected  in  his  memory  at  Turin. 
Consult  Massari,  <I1  gener^e  Alfonso  di  La 
Mamiora'  (Milan  1880)  and  a  similar  work 
fay  Chiata,  'Le  gin£ral  La  Marmora  et  I'Alli- 
ance  pnissieane'    (Paris  1878). 

LA  mCSA,  I9  ma'sa,  Colombia,  a  pic- 
turesqne  city  located  on  a  high  plain  about  25 
miles  from  Bogoti.  Owing  to  its  elevation 
above  sea-level  (4,^  feet),  its  climate  is  ge- 
nial. Tbe  surrounding  country  is  a  fertile  ag- 
ricultural region.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  cacao, 
salt,  gnin  and  hats.    Pop.  about  5^50. 
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LA  HBTTHIE,  I9  mi-tr§.  Jdlien  OSny 
DE,  French  physician  and  atneist :  b.  Saint 
Malo,  25  Dec.  1709;  d.  Berlin.  11  Nov.  175L 
He  studied  theology  in  the  Jansenist  schools, 
then  decided  upon  the  pursuit  of  medicine  ana 
in  1733  went  to  Leyden  to  study  under  Boer- 
haave.  In  1742  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to 
the  guards  in  Paris.  His  medical  observation! 
led  him  to  believe  that  physical  phenomena 
were  purely  physical  in  their  origin.  His  "His- 
toire  naturefte  de  I'ame'  (1745)  voiced  this 
conviction  and  raised  so  strong  a  feeling  against 
him  that  he  fled  to  Leyden.  There  he  elabo- 
rated bis  theories,  presenting  them  forcibly  in 
'L'Homme  Machine'  (1748).  He  further  ex- 
pressed his  beliefs  in  'Discouts  sor  le  bonheur' 
and  'L'Art  de  jouir.'  He  maintained  that  hap- 
piness for  the  world  could  be  found  only  m 
atheism,  thereby  ending  theological  strife  and 
the  ban  on  pleasures  of  the  senses.  He  was 
forced  to  leave  L^den  in  1748  and  found  a 
refuse  at  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
appointed  him  court  reader.  Amoi^  other 
wntings  are  'Observations  de  Medicine  pra- 
tique' (1743) :  ^Reflexions  sur  I'origiii  des 
aminaux'  (1750),  etc. 

LA  HORRA,  1%  m6r'T9,  an  ancient  Roman 
game  still  played  in  Italy;  the  Romans  desig- 
nated the  ^me  micari  digitit,  "to  flash  with 
Ibe  fingers!*  The  game  requires  two  players 
ttnd  consists  «f  ifae  simultaneous  throwing  out 
of  the  ri^t  hands  of  the  players  and  the  call- 
ing of  a  number  which,  in  order  to  score,  must- 
total  the  number  of  fingers  extended  upon  the 
right  hands  of  both  players.  A  tie  means  no 
score,  a  correct  guess  one  point;  and  the  game 
is  played  for  5  or  10  points.  It  is  commonlv 
used  as  a  gambling  game.  Consult  Story,  W. 
W,  'Rota  ali  Roma>  (8th  ed.,  Boston  1887). 

LA  UOTTE  POUQU&,  I9  mAt  loo'H, 
Friedrich  Heinrich  Karl,  Baron  von.  See 
Fougu^  Frieduch  Heinucr  Kabi. 

LA  NAVIDAO,  U  u-Tenlid'.  See  Na- 
vmAD,  La. 

LA  NOUB,  I3  noo',  Praustria  de  (Bbas  De 
Fbr),  Huguenot  captain:  b.  near  Nantes,  1531; 
d.  Moncontour,  4  Aug.  1591.  He  came  of  an 
ancient  Breton  family  and  saw  his  first  military 
seivice  in  Italy.  He  was  in  the  first  Huguenot 
War  and  in  -the  second  one  distinguished  him- 
self by  capturing  Orleans  in  1567  with'  only  IS 
followers.  He  commanded  the  rear  guard  at 
the  battle  of  Jamac  in  March  1569  and  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Moncontour  in  October  of 
that  year.  However,  he  was  soon  exchanged, 
resomcd  tiie  governorship  of  Poitou  and  de- 
feated the  royalist  army  at  Rochefort.  He  lost 
his  left  arm  at  the  battle  of  Fontenay  in  1570, 
but  an  iron  one  was  made  for  him,  thus  giving 
him  the  name  "Bras  de  fer.'  With  the  dawn  of 
peace  in  France  he  joined  the  Dutch  Protestants 
in  1571,  but  was  captured  and  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  France.  He  was  requested  by  Charies  IX, 
after  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  to 
attempt  the  reconciliation  of  the  Huguenots  with 
the  Inng,  but  finding  the  task  impossible  and 
war  inevitable  he  gave  up  his  roral  commission 
and  served  as  general  of  La  Rochetle  from 
1574-78.  With  the  conclusion  of  peace,  La 
None  served  the  Huguenot  cause  in  Holland, 
but  in  1580  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Span- 
iards; they,  holding  him  dangerous  dirongh  the 
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splendid  character  he  bore,  confined  him  for 
five  years  in  prison.  While  in  prison  be  wrote 
'Discours  poUtiques  et  militaires,'  a.  work  of 
great  value,  which  has  been  translated  into 
English  and  German.  He  was  exchanged  in 
1585  and  bound  not  to  take  arms  against  his 
captors.  In  1589  he  joined  Henry  of  Navarre, 
saw  servit^  through  the  siege  of  Parts,  at 
Argues,  Ivry  and  Other  battles,  and  was  fatally 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Lamballe  in  Brittany. 
He  wrote  'D^laration  pour  prise  d'armes  et 
la  defense  de  Sedan  et  Jamels'  (1588);  'Ob- 
servations sur  I'histoire  de  Guicciardini'  (2 
vols.,  1592),  etc.  His  'Correspondence*  was 
published  in  1854. 

LA  NOUVBLLB  HBLOISB,  !«  nooVei 
5-16'e'i  ('The  New  Hdoisa').  In  'Julie'  or 
'The  New  Heloisa'  (1761)  Rousseau  ^ve  play 
to  his  temperament  and  talent.  Here  his  genius 
abonnded,  for  it  was  not  a  work  based  on 
erudition  or  on  the  bitter  facts  of  life  a)^nst 
which  his  ardent  disposition  so  frequently  re- 
bdted.  It  was  a  creation  of  pure  fiction,  of 
unhampered  imagination,  touching  fife  only  on 
the  sicles  to  which  he  was  most  attracted,  and 
it  left  him  the  largest  possible  freedom  of 
procedure.  Writing,  furthermore,  in  the  eoistol- 
ary  style  so  common  in  18th  century  French 
and  English  novels,  he  took  full  advantage  of 
the  discursive  manner  of  his  time.  No  little 
of  the  interest  of  the  novel,  therefore,  lies  out- 
side of  the  plot  proper,  in  elocguent  passa^s 
on  the  right  to  love,  the  morality  of  duelling 
and  suicide,  the  equality  of  men,  the  advan- 
tages of  country  as  against  city  life,  and  above 
all  on  the  beauties  of  lake  and  mountain 
scenery  in  Switzerland.  Some  30  years  before, 
lliomEon  had  published  his  'Seasons,'  antl 
more  than  20  bad  passed  since  Haller  had 
written  his  stilted  but  historically  important 
descriptive  poem  'The  Alps.'  Switzerland, 
however,  had  not  yet  become  a  place  of  pil- 

Srimage  for  tourists.  The  success  of  the  'New 
[eloisa*  was  to  bring  Attn  to  the  ^ores  of 
Lake  Geneva  in  increasing  numbers,  and  not 
a  few  came  to  visit  the  scenes  described  in  the 
famous  novel  and  to  wander  about  in  them 
book  in  hand. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  seHous  mistake  to 
overlook  the  extraordinary  interest  'uliich  the 
passionate  love  story  itself  aroused  in  Rous- 
seau's contemporaries.  The  editions  could  not 
be  printed  rapidly  enough,  and  persons  of 
quality  stood  in  line  before  circulating  libraries 
for  an  opportimity  to  rent  it  at  10  sous  an  hour. 

Rousseau's  heroine  was  to  him  the  model 
and  type  of  the  virtuous  woman  of  sentiment 
She  ha^  to  be  sur^yielded  to  her  plebeian  lover 
and  tutor.  Saint  Preux.  Her  later  marriage 
she  explains  as  due  to  motives  of  duty,  devo- 
tion and  friendship.  That  after  Saint  Preux's 
long  absence  he  should  have  beeninvited  to 
live  at  the  house  of  his  former  mistress  and 
her  husband^  and  should  have  accepted,  may 
well  appear  to  have  produced  an  unnecessarily 
strained  situation,  frai^t  with  dangers  for  the 

:uoU5  but  once  passionate  lovers.    The  ten- 

1  is  therefore  relieved  when  Julie  loses  her 
lite  in  attempting  to  save  her  child  from 
drowning. 

To  attribute  the  genets  of  Rousseau's  fa- 
mous story  to  his  own  attachment  for  Mme. 
d'Houdetot  is  no  longer  possible;  for  it  seems 


well  establisbed  that  the  novel  had  been  planned 
before  that  episode.  That  he  was  indebted  lo 
Richardson  and  England  is  beyond  questioiL 
For  all  this,  however,  most  of  his  novel  re- 
ceived its  character  and  quality  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  jirompted  and  colored  by  his  c 


and  domestic  life. 


Crmstian  Gauss. 


lA  PAZ,  l9  pas  (Sp.  la  path),  depart- 
ment in  the  northwest  of  Bolivia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Brazil,  on  the  east  and  south  by 
the  departments  o£  Beni,  Cochabamha  and 
Oruro,  and  on  the  west  by  Fern.  Its  area  has 
.never  been  accurately  determined;  according  lo 
a  recent  conservative  estdmaie  it  is  75,742 
square  miles.  Extensive  tracts  in  the  northem 
portion  are  still  imexplored,  and  the  boundary 
disputes  with  firaeil  and  Peru  add  a  large 
element  of  uncertainty.  Calculations  based 
upon  the  extreme  Bolivian  claims  give  the 
fabulous  area  of  275,413  square  miles.  The 
degartmeirt  is  divided  into  nine  provinces  and 
these  are  subdivided  into  cantons.  The  entire 
department  is  subject  lo  a  prefect,  representing 
the  national  government.  Some  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  rise  above  the 
great  Titicaca  Basin  (itself  13,000  feet  above 
sea-level)  in  the  southern  half  of  this  depan- 
ment,  which  portion  has  a  temperate  and  mode- 
rately  salubrtous  climate  (see  La  Paz,  the  capi- 
tal, etc.).  Chief  products  are  copper,  silver, 
tin,  gold,  coca,  wheat,  maize,  barley,  potatoes; 
in  the  torrid  lowlands  of  the  north,  sugar-cane, 
rice,  tobacco  and  coffee;  and  from  the  forests 
along  the  tributaries  to  the  Amazon  are  ob- 
tained rubber  and  cinchona.  Cattle  and  sheep 
are  bred  in  large  numbers  on  the  upland  pas- 
tures. The  population,  according  to  an  official 
eotimate,  is  726,357. 

LA  PAZ^  Bolivia,  capiul  of  Ae  depart- 
ment of  the  same  name,  and,  temporarily,  of  the 
republic  (see  Sucre).  It  is  the  metropolis  and 
commercial  centre  of  Bolivia,  situated  in  the 
Quebrada  del  Choqueyapu.  650  feet  lower  than 
Lake  Titicaca  (from  wWeh  the  distance  by 
road  is  about  45  miles)  and  yet  quite  12,120  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  54°  P.,  and  the  extrtmes  of 
temperature  19°  F.  to  75°  F.  The  clearness  of 
the  sky  occasions  rapid  loss  of  heat  by  radia- 
tion; the  ni'ghts  are  therefore  much  colder  than 
the  days.  Though  the  thermometer  often  falls 
below  freezing-point,  plants  are  rarely  frozen, 
for  the  reason  that  the  air  at  this  ereat  height 
is  very  dry.  It  is  substantially  built  on  40 
hilts,  bridged  by  20  bridges,  with  clean,  welt- 
paved  streets.  The  Plaza  Murillo,  a  fashionable 
promenade  bordered  with  beautiful  flowers, 
and  the  fine  tree-bordered  Alamada,  are  the 
best  of  its  thoroughfares.  The  cathedral  is 
distinguished  hy  the  fine  carved  stone  work  of 
its  facades.  There  are  some  noteworthy  public 
institutions  — a  museum,  library,  university  with 
four  faculties,  professional  schools  of  various 
kinds  and  courts.  Railways  connect  with 
Antofagasta  and  the  port  of  Arica.  The  dty 
was  founded  in  1549  by  Alonzo  de  Mendoza. 
Pop.  78,856. 

LA  FAZ,  Uexico,  port  cm  dte  cast  shore 
and  capital  of  the  southern  district  of  Baja 
California.     It  is  tdeasantly  '  ntuated  between 
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the  coast  range  and  tbe  toy,  and  has  conunerdal 
dealings  principally  witb  Sao  Francisco,  Macat- 
lan,  Gnaymas,  Sao  Bias  and  UananiHo.  Silver 
mining  and  agricnlture  are  among  principal  in- 
dtutrieSj  and  the  most  valuable  pearl  fishery  on 
the  Panfic  coast  is  here  located.    Pop.  5,Sj6. 

LA  PELTRIB,  I4  pcl'trc,  Harie  Madeline 
de,  nfe  Chauvig^jy,  French- Canadian  edu- 
caior:  b.  Alencon.  1603;  d.  Quebec,  1671.  She 
was  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  but  was  re- 
fused permission  to  enter  a  convent,  was  mar- 
ried at  17  and  widflwed  at  22.  She  answered 
Father  La  Jeunes'  appeal  for  help  in  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  eirls  in  the  Jesuit  religion  in 
Canada,  and  decided  to  employ  her-  fortune  in 
iounding;  an  institution  for  the  work  In  1639 
she  went  to  Canada,  accompanied  by  three  nuns 
and  several  hospital  sisters,  and  founded  the 
Ursuhne  Convent  at  Quebec,  the  first  school  in 
Canada  for  the  inslritction  of  girls,  teaching 
both  whites  and  Itidianfi.  She  was  wilii  the 
Montreal  colony  in  1642-^6,  w4ien  she  returned 
ra  Quebec  and  became  a,  nun,  devoting  her  en- 
tire means  to  the  convent. 

LA  PtoODSB,  I4  pi'rooz',  Jeaa  Fran- 
Sois  de  Galaup  de,  Freitch  navigator:  b.  near 
Albi,  Langtiedoc,  France,  22  Aug.  1741;  d.  aiter 
1788.  He  served  in  the  French  navy  against 
England  (177^-83),  and  was  in  command  of 
the  frigate  Aitrie  in  the  attack  on  a  British 
convoy  off  the  ooast  of  Nova  Scoiia  in  Tuly 
1781.  He  sailed  in  Augost  1785  with  two  snips 
on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Pacific,  one 
of  the  (rejects  of  which  was  to  discover  the 
northwest  passage  from  the  Pacific  side.  By 
sailing  throurfi  La  Perouse  Strait,  between  Sag- 
halien  and  Yezo,  he  dT.«:overed  that  each  of 
these  was  a  separate  island.  He  touched  at  pcunis 
in  China  and  Japan  and  visited  the  Solomon 
IslaiT<h  and  Australia.     In  February  1788  he 


storm  on  a  coral  reef  off  Vanikoro,  an  island 
lying  north  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  in  1898' 
a  few  relics  of  his  party  were  found  there.  An 
account  of  the  early  portions  of  La  Perouse's 
voyage,  prepared  from  journals  sent  home  by 
him,  was  published  under  the  title  of  'Journey 
Round  the  World.' 

LA  PSYROUSE,  PhUippe  Picot  de, 
French  naturalist:  b.  near  Totuoude,  1744;  d. 
I8I8.  He  was  ad vocMe- general  in  die  parlia- 
ment of  his  native  town  in  I76&>71;  thereafter 
until  1789  engaging  in  natural  history  re- 
searches. He  was  then  named  president  of  thC' 
admin tstralion  of  TouJous^  became  inspector 
of  mines  and  professor  of  natural  science  at 
Toulouse,  and  in  1800  he  was  ntnyor.  He  be- 
came pet^ietual  secretary  of  the  Toulouse  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  1811,  and  during  ihe  period 
of  tlie  Hundred  Days  he  served  as  presidcnr  of 
the  electoral  college  of  Haute^arorme.  '  He 
wrote  'Description  <Ie  plusieures  esp^ces  noo- 
velles  d'orthocfaWites  et  d'ostraciles*  (1781); 
'Traiti  des  mines  et  forges  i  fer  du  comti  de 
Foix>  (1786);  'Flore  des  Pyr*n«os>  (179S- 
1601 )  ;  ^De  qudques  especcs  d'orobes  des  ' 
PyT*n*ee>  (1818),  etc.  Consult  Decampe, 
'    ■  de    U.    Lc'  Baron    de  La    P^rrouse' 
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LA  PIKDAD,  \%  pe-A-dad',  Mexico,  city  in 
the  state  of  Michoacan,  near  the  nonhera 
boundary,  on  the  Lerma  River,  62  miles  soudt- 
wert  of  Guanajuato.  It  isthe  centre  of  a  large 
agricoliural  diftrict.  A  fine  bridge  crosses  tiie 
Lenna  at  this  point    Pop.  10^604. 

LA  PLACE,  U'pt?s',  or  PLACEUS,  Jo- 
vak  de,  French  Protestant  clergyman :  b.  Brit- 
tany about  1606;  d.  17  Aug.  1665.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Saumur,  became  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed church  at  Nantes  in  1625  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Saumur  in  1632.  He 
wrote.  ■  'Theses  tiieologioe  de  statu  horainis 
lapsi  ante  gtatiam'  (1640),  in  which  he  set 
forth  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of  original 
sin.  His  views  were  rejected  at  the  Formula 
consensus  of  1765.  He  also  wrote  'Disputa- 
tions academics'  (3  vols,,  1649-Sl),  and  *De 
imputatione  primi  pcccali  Adami'  (1655),  His 
collected  works  were  published   (1699,  1702), 

LA  PLACE'S  HYPOTHESIS.  See  La 
Placx,  Piesbe  SiMOH,  Marquis  de;   Nebulak 
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the  Congress  of  the  repid>lic  declared  Buenos 
Aires  to  be  the  capitiil,  the  iepislature  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Aires  decided  to  build  a 
new  city,  which  should  be  the  provincial  ca^^. 
The  cornerstone  of  La  Plata  was  laid  on  19 
Nov.  1882,  in  a  barren  waste  a  few  miles  from 
the  village  of  Ensenada  and  about  24  miles 
below  Buenos  AirK.  cm  the  south  shore  of  the 
Hio  de  la  Plata,  The  port  of  La  Plata,  built 
in  Ensenada,  live  miles  distant,  is  in  commiwi- 
cation  with  the  city  by  means. of  a  railroad  and 
a  canal,  which  is  navigable  by  seagoing  vessels. 
The  city  is  laid  out  on  the  same  plan  as  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  with  diagonal  avenues  97^^  feet 
wide,  streets  SS'/i  feet  wide,  and  23  public 
squares.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  gov- 
ernment house,  the  capitol,  and  the  various 
public  departments,  have  been  erected  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  To  the  National  University 
there  Is  attached  an  astronomical  observatory, 
and  it  possesses  one  of  the  finest  museums  m 
South  America,  especially  rich  in  the  depart- 
ments of  palffontotogy  and  anthropology.  There 
is  an  excellent  water  supply.  There  are  several 
handsome  churches,  three  theatres,  a  race- 
eotirse,  a  splendid  park  planted  with  eucalyptus 
trees  and  street  railway  service.  Railways  con- 
nect this  port  with  nearly  every  province  of  the 
repubKc,  and  there  is  steamer  connection  with 
Liverpool,    Pop,  106,382. 

LA  PLATA,  Rio  die,  re'a  di,  an  estuary 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Sonth  America, 
between  Uruguay  and  Argentina ;  an  outlet  for 
the  united  waters  of  (he  ParanS  and  Uruguay 
rivers.  The  enormous  outflow,  estimated  at 
2,000,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  which  in  volume 
is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  Amazon,  creates 
powerful  currents;  treacherous  shallows  are 
formed  over  the  washings  brou^t  down  from 
the  interior  of  the  continent;  and  the  low-lying 
southern  shores  afford  no  shelter  from  storm 
winds.  Therefore  navigation  in  this  estuary, 
which  is  143  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  about 
190  miles  long,  narrowing  gradually  above 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  combinel  flie 
perils  of  river  and  open  sea.  C)n  tbe  north  ' 
shore  there  is  one  good  natural  harbor  —  that 
of   Montevideo;    on   die   Argentine   side  w^l- 
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y  natural 
Una  massive  docks,  dredg- 
ing deep-water  cbannels  and  compl^dog  other 
extensive  harbor  improvements  (^^lIt^tina; 
Buenos  Aibes;  and  La  PulTa)"  fhe  region 
to  which  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  with  the  Uru^;u»y, 
Parana  and  Paraguay  rivere,  gives  access,  is  of 
vast  extent.  The  estuary  was  discovered  in 
1509  by  Diai  de  Soils,  received  its  name  (silver' 
river)  from  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  was  explored 
by  Day  in  1853  and  by  Page  Erom  1853  to  1856. 
In  the  later  years  of  Spanish  dominion  it  was 
comprised  in  the  vice-royalty  of  La  Plata,  from 
whidi  the  states  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Para- 
lay  and  Bolivia  have  been  carved;  and  to-day 
le  southern  portions  of  that  reffion  sustain 
some  of  the  most  progressive  of  all  Latin- 
American  communities.  Early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury Great  Britain  attempted  to  secure  control 
of  this  continental  gatewav,  a  position  which, 
as  it  now  appears,  would  have  enabled  her  to 
win  in  the  south  a  colony  possessing  very  Kreat 
resources  —  another  CHDa<&,  at  least.  In  1806, 
when  England  and  Spain  were  at  war,  Spain 
being  the  ally  of  Napoleon,  Maj.-Gen.  William 
Carr  Beresford,  with  about  1,600  men,  arrived 
off  Buenos  Aires,  and  captured  the  city  quite 
easily.  But  a  few  weeks  later  the  inva<!ers 
were  driven  out.  A  much  larger  anny,  com- 
manded by  General  Whitelocke,  was  sent  in 
1808  to  recapture  Buenos  Aires,  and  a  separate 
force  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  Monte- 
video. But  the  British  were  defeated  on  the 
south  shore:  General  Whitelocke  catritulated  on 
the  day  of  the  attacl^  withdrew  (o  his  ships  and 
surrendered  Montevideo. 


Paris,  13  July  1742;  d.  28  May  1815-  He  served 
in  the  army,  but  after  1763  Le  engaged  wholly 
the  study  of  Greek  language  and  literature. 


In  1779  he  gained  the  privilege  of  studying  the 
archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  his  discoveries 
and  collections  of  material  there  form  an  im- 
portant addition  to  medixval  history-  He  re- 
turned to  France  with  more  than  17,000  docu- 
ments, which  formed  a  basis  for  much  of  his 
later  work,  and  many  of  which  were  published 
at  the  expense  of  tie  French  government.  He 
published  'Oresle,  ou  les  choephores,  tragidie 
d'Eschyie,>  with  notes  (1770);  'Hymnes  de 
Callimaque,  nouvelle  £dltion  avec  une  version 
francaise  et  des  notes*  (1775)  j  'Theatre 
d'Eschyle,  traduii  du  grec  en  f  rancais'  (2  vols., 
1794):  *G*ogrephie  de  Straton'  (3  vols.,  1805- 

LA  RXBIDA,  la  ra'be-da,  Spanish  Fran- 
ciscan convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Ribida  on  a 
hill  near  Pelos-  The  convent  had  fallen  into 
ruins  but  was  restored  in  1855.  Its  historical 
interest  identifies  it  with  Christopher  Columbus, 
who  sloped  there  on  the  occasion  of  his  pro- 
jected visit  to  France  to  arouse  interest  in  his 
theories.  He  succeeded  in  gaining  the  attention 
of  ^e  prior,  who  besought  and  gained  for  him 
the  interest  of  Queen  Isabella-  A  monument 
to. Columbus,  consisting  of  a  column  225  feet 
iii  height  surmounted  by  a  globe,  was  erected 
here  in  1892. 

LA  RIVI&RE,  U  re'vyar',  Alphonae  Al- 
fred Clteient,  Canadian  statesman:  b.  Mont- 
real, 24  July  1842.  He  was  educated  M  the 
Jacques  Carticr  Normal  School  and  at  Saint 


Mary's  Coll^ce,  Montreal.  He  entered  govern- 
ment service  in  1871,  ming  to  Manitoba  as 
secretary  of  the  board  oi  education  and  serving 
as  superintendent  of  Catholic  schools  He  also 
edited  Le  Maniloba,  He  terved  in  the  Mani- 
toba legislative  assembly  in  1878-89,  and  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  188^1904. 
He  was  Provincial  Secretary,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Provincial  Treasurer  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Manitoba  in  1878-89,  and  since  1905 
has  been  immigration  commissioner  for  Mani- 
toba with  headquarters  at  Montreal.  He  was 
appointed  a  senator  by  the  Duke  of  Connaugbt 
in  1911- 

LA  ROCHE,  U  r&sh,  Sophie,  Gennan  m>v- 
eJisl:  b.  Kaufteuren,  6  Dec.  1731;  d.  OSeabith. 
IB  Feb.  1807.  She  was  married  to  Gcorg 
Michael  Frank  von  La  Rocbe  (or  LicbUuiela) 
in  1754  and  her  home  became  a  literary  centre. 
The  poets  Goethe  and  (^ristoph  Martin  Weiland 
were  bodi  warm  friends  and  admiren-  Her 
earlier  work  shows  the  influence  of  Richard- 
son's 'Clarissa  Markwe;'  Author  of  "Ge- 
schichte  des  Fniilein  von  Sternheim'  (1771); 
<Moralische  Erxahlungen'  (1782) ;  'Gesdiichte 
von  Mise  LoDg>  (!:%>);  (Schones  BikI  der 
ReiiKnation>  (1795),  and  'Melusinems  Som- 
merabendc'  (1806), 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD,  l*  rdsh-foo-ko, 
Francois,  Due  de,  Pbikcb  ob  Mascillac; 
French  courtier  and  moralist:  b-  Parii,  1613;  d. 
there,  17  March  1680.  He  entered  on  a  military 
career  and  was  engaged  as  an  officer  at  the  age 
of  16  at  the  siege  ot  Cssaic,  In  the  wars  and 
intrigues  of  the  Fronde  he  served  the  party  of 
the  Parliament,  took  part  in  the  defense  of 
Bordeaux  (1650),  less  from  conviction  than  to 
please  the  Due  de  Longueville,  and  be  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Faubourg,  Saint  An- 
totne  (1652)-  At  the  end  of  the  civil  war  h« 
abandoned  the  pursuits  of  ambition  for  a  life 
of  repose  and  reflection.  He  frequented  the 
salon  of  Madame  de  Sabl^  and'  his  house  be- 
came a  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  wits 
and  people  of  culture  of  the  time,  Boileau, 
Radne,  Moli^re.  Madame  de  S6visn6  and 
Madame  de  La  Fayette.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
literary  activity  were  his  'Mfmoires  sur  la 
R6gence  d'Anne  d'Autriche,'  a  spirited  repre- 
sentation of  that  time,  puhlished  surreptitiously 
in  1662  without  the  author's  knowledge,  and  t^ 
him  repudiated ;  but  his  denial  of  the  authorship 
wta  not  generally  credited.  It  is  now  believed 
that  only  about  a  third  of  this  worfc  is  his. 
In  1665  appeared  anonymously  the  work  that 
has  made  his  name  immortal,  'RMexions,  ou 
Semences  et  Maximes  Nordlei,'  which  passed 
through  five  editions  in  the  course  of  the 
antfaor's  life,  wa*  subjected  to  careful  revinon 
hr  him  and  hxre  frequently  been  repubBshed. 
Iliere  are  about  700  maxims,  varyinr  fron  IWo 
or  three  lines  to  half  a  page  in  lengui-  No  one 
prior  to  his  day  or  since  has  giveo  so  much 
point,  brevity  re[dete  with  follness,  and  cut- 
ting edge  to  his  thoughts.  The  prevailing 
thought  in  die  book  la  that  sdMove  is  the 
doitunating  spring  of  human  action:  virtue  has 
its  recompense,  but  in  'being  virtucms  it  is  only 
our  desire  to  ^in  the  recompense-  This  view 
is  presented  with  so  much  [Hqiuncy  and  variety 
of  aspect  that  the  reader  is  nmA  enamortd  of 
the  anther's  skill  in  pre«entlnK  his  point  of  view 
that  he  forgets  to  condemn  Ous  tibeller  of  Ae 
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human  race.  An  Eiwli^  terrion  by  ti.  H. 
Powell  appeared  in  1903.  Consult  <L«tres,' 
his  correspondence  published  1818;  Bourdeau, 
*La  Rochefoucauld'  (1855)  [  Hemon,  <La 
Rochefoucauld*  (1896);  Rahlatede.  'Studien 
lu  La  Rochefoucauld*  (1888).    See  Maxims. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD-LIANCOURT, 
lyiA'koor',  Pransois  Alexandre  Pridiric, 
French  philanthropist  and  social  reformer:  b. 
La  Roche  Guyon,  11  Jan.  1747;  d.  Paris,  27 
March  1827.  He  early  entered  die  cafbineers 
as  an  officer,  and  after  a  visit  to  Enfflaiid  he 
cstaUished  a  model  farm  and  a  school  for  the 
children  of  soldiers.  The  school  from  1788  re- 
ceived r<>ya1  sumx>rt  as  the  ficolc  des  Enfants 
de  la  Patrie.  He  was  elected  to  the  Statei- 
General  in  1789  and  Acre  carried  forward  his 
measures  for  social  reform.  While  devoted  to 
the  person  of  Louis  XVI  he  was  fay  principle 
opposed  to  the  government  and  endeavored  to 
warn  the  king  ot  the  dangerous  trend  of  public 
affairs.  On  18  July,  four  days  after  the  fall 
of  the  Basiile,  he  became  precident  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  afterward  be  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  military  division 
in  Normandy.  He  hoped  to  secure  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  the  Idjig  and  sought  to  have 
hiin  take  refuge  in  Rouen.  Failing  in  this  he 
aided  the  king  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  Dur- 
ing the  Terror  he  found  safely  in  England,  and 
in  I79S-97  he  visited  America.  He  returned 
to  Paris  in  1799  but  took  no  part  in  politics,  de- 
voting himself  to  his  projects  of  social  better- 
ment, and  especially  to  the  furtherance  of 
vaccination.  After  the  Restoration,  he  entered 
the  House  of  Peers.  His  school,  the  ficole  des 
Enfants  de  la  Patrie,  received  the  favor  and 
support  of  the  successive  governments  and  for 
23  years  he  was  government  inspector  of  it. 
He  founded  the  first  savings  baiUc  in  France 
and  served  as  a  member  of  hoards  of  adminis- 
tration for  hospitals,  prisons  and  agriculture. 
He_  refused  to  support  the  government  in  1823, 
w'hich  led  to  the  loss  of  his  positions  and  the 
abolition  of  his  vaccination  committee,  the  wel- 
fare of  which  he  had  greatly  at  heart.  To  _pro- 
test  the  academies  of  science  and  medicine 
elected  him  to  their  membership.  He  never 
regained  official  favor.  Author  of  'Voyage 
dans  les  Estais  —  Unis  d'Amerique'  (8  vols., 
1798)  :  'Les  Prisons  de  Phi!adelplue>  (1796). 

LA  ROCHETACQUELEIN,  &  rosh-zhak- 
ISii,  Henri  Du  Vereer,  Comte  de.  French  Ven- 
dean  royalist:  b.  Qiatillon,  20  Aug.  1772;  d. 
Nouaille,  4  March  1794.  (3n  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  he  retired  to  La  Vend^  aiid 
the  peasants  of  La  Vendee  havine  taken  up 
9rms  in  the  royal  cause,  he  placeo  himself  at 
dieir  head  and  addressed  them  in  the  short  and 
pithy  harangue:  1.et  us  go  to  meet  the  enemy; 
if  I  draw  back,  kill  me;  if  I  advance,  follow 
me;  if  I  die,  avenge  me."  After  gaining  16 
victories  in  10  months  he  fell  at  Nouaille,  shot 
by  a  Republican  soldier  whom  he  was  offering 

LA  ROCHELLE.    See  Rocbeixe.  La. 

LA  RONCIERB  LB  NOURY,  I4  t6A'- 
syar  \i  noo're',  Camitle  Adalbert  Marie  Cle- 
ment, Baron  de,  French  vice-admiral :  b.  Turin, 
1813  ;  d.  Paris,  18S1.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
ficole  Navale  in  1829,  received  rank  as  ensign 
in  1834.  captain  in  ISSS.  rear-admiral  in  1861, 
and   vice-admiral  in  ia6&     He  was  in  charge 


of  (he  evactatiQn  of  Mexico  in  1867;  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  be 
was  plaijfid  in  oommand  of  the  marines  in  the 
forts  >  qti^,^  He  was  at  Saint  Denis  as  com- 
Iii3nder-in>iL^L;Jlf  and  participated  in  the  battles 
before  Paris,  receiving  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
■crviceG.  He  was  elected  to  the  National  As- 
sembly in  1871  and  to  the  Senate  in  1876.  He 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Bonajtartes. 
Author  of  'Considerations  sur  les  mannes  i 
violes  et  i  vapeur  de  France  et  d'Angleterre' 
(1844)  ;  'La  marine  au  a&ge  de  Pari5>  (1872). 

LA  ROTHIERB,  I?  rfl'tyar'  France,  vil- 
lage in  the  department  of  Aube,  seven  miles 
southwest  of  Brienne  and  23  miles  east  of 
Troyes.  It  has  historic^  prominence  as  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Allies  under 
Bliicher  with  100,000  men  and  the  French  under 
Napoleon  with  45,000  men,  1  Feb.  1814.  Napo- 
leon was  defeated.  The  comluned  losses  of  the 
armies  was  8,000  men,  about  evenly  divided. 

LA  SALE,  I;'  s^r,  Antoine  de,  French 
writer;  b.  in  Provence,  probably  at  Aries,  about 
1388;  d.  1462.  He  entered  the  court  of  Anjon 
in  14CI2,  doubtless  as  a  page,  and  spent  his  life 
in  the  employment  of  various  kings  and  princes. 
He  is  reckoned  the  most  important  satirist  of 
his  day  but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
his  authorship  of  several  works  ascribed  to  him, 
as  he  never  acknowledged  them.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  'Le  petit  Jehan  de  Saintri'  (14591 
is  from  his  pen,  and  It  is  the  work  upon  whicn 
his  fame  rests.  It  is  dedicated  to  Jean  d'A;ijou, 
Duke  de  Calabre,  one  of  the  several  princes  he 
tutored;  and  'La  Salade>  (1438-47),  a  textbook 
of  studies  suited  to  a  prince,  was  likewise  ded- 
icated to  his  pupil.  He  is  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  'Les  Quinie  Joyes  de  Mariage,* 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  French  satires 
and  his  claim  is  fairly  well  substantiated.  The 
'Cent  nouvelles  nouvelles'  were  long  ascribed 
to  Louis  XI,  but  critics  in  general  now  credit 
the  work  to  La  Sale.  The  stories  are  modeled 
on  the  Style  of  the  Italian  novella  and  are  of 
a  licentious  character.  There  are  numerous 
other  works  credited  ,to  him  by  various  critics. 
'La  Salade'  was  printed  several  limes  in  the 
16th  century,  while  the  l9th  century  saw  editions 
of  his  other  works.  The  best  editions  arc 
Guichard,  J.  M.,  'Petit  Jehan  de  Saintr6> 
(1843) ;  Wright,  T.,  'Les  Cent  Nouvelles  Nou- 
velles* (1858);  and  Jannet,  P..  'Les  Quinic 
Joyes  de  Mariage>    (1857). 

LA  SALETTE,  I4  sqlet,  France,  place  of 
pilgrimage  in  the  parish  of  La  Salette-Falla- 
vaux,  department  ot  Isere,  23  miles  southeast  of 
Grenoble.  On  19  Sept  184&  in  an  afternoon  of 
full  sunlight,  the  Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have 
appeared  before  two  peasant  children,  Melanie 
Clival,  called  Uathieu,  aged  15,  and  Maximin 
Giraud,  aged  11.  While  the  story  was  openly 
discredited  outside  the  Church,  and  violen^ 
disputed  within  it,  a  great  church  was  biult 
there,  the  foundation  for  which  was  laid  25 
May  1852.  Miraculous  cures  are  said  to  be 
wrought  there  and  the  church  as  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage is  second  in  fame  only  to  the  Loifroes. 
Consult  Verdunoy,  <La  Salette,  etude  critiaue' 
(Paris  1906). 

LA  SALLE,  la  sal,  Jean  Baptiate  de, 
French  priest  and  educator,  called  the  father 
of  Btodern  pedagogy ;  b.  Rheims,  30  April  1651; 
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d '  Saint-Yon,  7  April  1719.  After  cottraletlng 
the  preparatory  course  of  humanities,  he  ca- 
tered the  university  of  his  native  city  where,  ti 
&c  age  of  19,  he  took  his  master's  decree. 
Shortly  afterward  he  went  to^the  Seminary 
of  Saint  Sulpice  at  Paris;  and,  while  living 
there,  followed  the  theological  courses  of  the 
Sorbonne.  On  Easter  eve  1678,  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  being  already  a  titular  canon  at 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Rheims ;  two  years 
later  in  168!,  after  defending  a  thesis  before 
the  faculty  of  ihe  University  of  Rheims  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  in  sacred  theology. 

A  man  of  means  and  academdc  cuUare,  he 
was  also  a  friend  of  the  people,  a  true  philan- 
thropist, giving  away  all  his  patrimony  in  alms 
to  help  the  deserving  poor.  He  interested  him- 
self at  an  early  period  in  education,  especially 
the  education  of  children  belonging  to  the 
humbler  classes.  He  noticed  that  nowhere  was 
there  a  clear  distinction  drawn  between  primary 
and  secondary  education  and  that  nowhere  was 
there  any  provision  made  for  instructing  school- 
children in  subjects  of  acknowledged  utility  to 
them  in  after  life.  To  correct  this  state  of 
affairs  he  founded  in  1681  a  society  of  teachers 
under  the  name  of  Brothers  ot  the  Giristian 
Schools  (q.v.),  enjoining  them  by  rule  to  take 
the  vows  of  religion  but  not  to  enter  holy  or- 
ders. By  this  latter  regulation,  he  sought  to 
free  them  from  ecclesiastical  duties  so  that  they 
might  be  able  to  devote  themselves  unreservedly 
to  the  work  of  education.  The  rules  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  society  were  approved  in  1734 
by  Pope  Benedict  XIII. 

The  first  great  change  introduced  by  De  la 
Salle  and  successfully  carried  out  by  his  fiillow- 
ers  was  the  substitution  of  French  for  Latin 
as  the  language  of  the  classroom.  As  in  the 
case  of  antecedent  reforms,  this  roused  a  swarm 
of  wrathful  critics;  but  it  soon  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  universities  and  highest  author- 
ities in  church  and  state. 

The  individual  system  of  teaching  was  then 
in  vogue,  and  as  it  seemed  to  him  to  involve 
loss  of  time  and  to  favor  idleness,  he  replaced 
it  by  the  "simultaneous*  method  in  which  the 
teacher  addresses  himself  to  a  numerous  divi- 
sion and  frequently  to  a  whole  class  at  a  time. 
He  insisted  on  the  Socratic  method  of  teaching 
for  all  subjects,  rejeciiofj  the  lecturii^  style  as 
un suited  to  elementary  mst ruction.  He  also 
recommended  the  frequent  use  of  object-lessons. 
Such  thofouRh-going  changes  gave  _  a  great 
impetus  to  education  inasmuch  as  it  increased 
the  eflrciercy  of  the  teacher  while  dtmittishing 
his  drudgery,  and  ensuring  substantia!  results. 
In  due  time,  these  bold  innovations  in  educa- 
tiotiat  method  brought  about  a  general  system 
of  popular  education  in  France  as  well  as  in 
other  European  countries,  and  merited  for  their 
author  the  title  of  Father  of  Modem  Pedagogy. 
In  1684  he  opened  3  Sctninaire  de  Mailres 
d'Ecole  for  the  formation  of  comijetent  masters 
for  the  rural  districts,  which  seminary  was  the 
first  normal  school  or  training  college  founded 
in  Europe.  Admission  was  by  examination ; 
and  during  the  course,  opportnmties  were  af- 
forded for  practice-work  by  the  free  schools 
attached  to  the  institution.  In  his  endeavors  to 
instruct  the  masses  and  educate  the  people,  De 
la  Salle  estabHsbed  in  Paris  in  1699  regular 
public  courses  in  science  and  art  in  which  in- 
>  given  to  all  ctHscrs,  on  S*uday 


from  12  to  3.  Ac  scwkxi  bang  always  caa- 
cluded  by  a  snort  religious  instruction.  These 
sdiools  were  called  EcoUs  DomMicales  and  were, 
in  some  respects,  the  prototype  of  our  Sunday 
schools.  At  Saint-Von.  near  Rouen,  he  also 
founded  a  school  of  higher  studies  in  which  the 
midents  were  allowed  to  select  the  courses  best 
adapted  to  their  wants.  De  la  Salle  lived  to  see 
his  society  firtnly  estaUishetl  in  France  and  his 
educational  work  appreciated  at  home  and 
abroad.  Ajtuong  bis  published  writings  are  'X^ 
Devoir  dv  Chretien'  and  'La  Condmte  des 
Ecoles*;  others  are  of  an  ascetical  character 
and  refer  to  the  religious  life. 

This  great  educator  and  benefactor  of  the 
people  was  of  a  gentle  yet  firm  disposition; 
severe  to  himself  but  kind  and  encouraging  to 
others.  The  holiness  of  his  life  was  proclaimed 
to  the  world  by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  who  on  24 
May  190O  conferred  on  him  the  honors  ot 
canonization  and  enrolled  him  among  the  saints 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

LA  SALLB,  Ken£  Robert  Cavalier, 
SlEUR  DE,  French  explorer;  b.  Rouen,  France. 
21  Nov.  1643;  d.  Texas,  19  March  1687.  Bom 
of  a  wealthy  family,  he  became  a  novice  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  5  Oct.  1658,  and  two  years  later 
took  the  vows  and  was  known  as  Brother 
Robert  Ignace.  In  October  1667  he  left  the 
order.  He  sailed  for  Canada  in  1668  with  the 
hope  of  making  his  fortune  there ;  became 
owner  of  a  seigniory  and  a  fur  trader  at  La 
(Thine  (so  named  for  its  supposed  position  on 
tlie  route  to  China),  explored  Lake  Ontario, 
established  forts  on  the  Saint  Lawrence,  was 
made  by  Frontenac  commander  of  a  fort  which 
stood  where  Kingston,  Ontarioj  now  Stands,  and 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  Niagara  and  Ohio 
rivers.     Returning  to   France  he  received  large 

grants  of  land  in  Canada,  and  was  ennobled, 
ut  on  the  discovery  by  Marquette  of  the 
Mississippi,  he  left  his  new  estate  to  seek  the 
mouth  ot  the  great  stream.  His  designs  were 
favored  by  the  French  Minister  ot  Marine,  who 
supplied  him  with  men  and  ships.  In  1679  he 
bad  built  and  launched  on  the  Niagara  River  a 
bark  ot  4S  tons,  the  Gnfhn.  crossed  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Saint  Clair,  and  reached  Green  Bay. 
Here  he  loaded  the  Crifin  with  rich  furs  and 
sent  it  to  meet  the  claims  of  his  creditors  at 
Montreal.  He  then  proceeded  in  bark  canoes 
and  reached  the  batdtsof  Lake  Peoria,  Illinois, 
where  he  built  Fort  Crevecceur,  and  from 
thence  he  made  a  memorable  journey,  mostly 
on  foot,  back  to  Fort  Frontenac,  where  he 
learned  of  the  wreck  of  Ae  Griffin,  and  another 
ship  sent  with  supplies  for  him  from  France. 
In  the  meantime  Us  little  tiand  of  explorers 
had  been  scattered  through  dissensions,  but  he 
succeeded  in  ^thering  them  and,  late  in  1661 
he  set  out  with  an  expedition  and  descended 
to  the  moulh  of  the  Mississippi,  of  which  he 
took  format  possession  in  name  of  the  Frendi 
king  (9  April  1682),  and  named  the  adjacent 
lands  Louisiana,  and  built  a  fort.  This  tt-as 
the  great  achievement  of  his  life.  In 
1683  he  comtnicted  Fort  Saint  Louis,  on 
'Starved  Rock;'*  near  Uaca,  III.  "nie  recall  of 
Frontenac  was  disastrons  to  the  expkirer's  in- 
terest ;  his  successor,  La  Barre,  was  hostile  to 
western  expansion.  After  a  visit  to  France  he 
tailed  on  his  retnni  (1684)  with  4  vessels  and 
280.iBea,  to  locate  mt  moudi  of  the  Hisas- 
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sippi.  He  had  s  lUfference  on  thii  point  with 
Beaujeu,  the  nava]  comniander,  who  persisted 
in  sailing  on  to  Matagorda  Bay  in  Te^tai. 
Here  La  Sdle,  lo  avoid  further  quaireis  and 
recriminations,  abandoned  his  companions;  the 
colonists  who  followed  bim  lost  most  of  Iheir 
supplies  in  a  gale  of  wind,  'but  managed  to 
fortify  the  fort  of  Saint  Louis ;  they  failed  in 
their  agricultural  attempts,  and  sought  in  vain 
for  gold.  Their  numbers  were  reduced  to  3S, 
and  tn  1687  he  set  out  for  a  return  to  Canada. 
Two  -men,  I>ubant  and  L'Archcv&quc,  who  had 
embarked  capital  in  the  entenirise,  were  in- 
censed at  its  failure,  and  in  a  quarrel  murdered 
the  nephew  of  La  Salle,  wlio.  wlien  he  en- 
qnired  into  the  matter,  was  stiot  dead  from' 
afflbusb.  Consult  for  memoir,  in  French,  'His- 
torical Cc^ecdons  of  Louisiana'  (2d  series.  Vol. 
11);  for  letters  and  other  documents,  Pierre 
Uargrry's  'Dfconvertes* ;  Abbott,  'Adventures 
of  Cheralier  de  la  Salle  and  his  Companions' 
(New  York  1903);  Parkman,  'La  Salle  and 
tie  Discovery  of  the  Great  West*  (in  "French 
and  English  in  North  America,'  Boston  1907)  ; 
Shea,  'Early  Voyage  up  and  down  the 
MiasisMppi'  (Albany  1861);  Jostin  Winson, 
•Canicr  to  Frontenac'    (Beaton  18M). 

LA  SALLB,  l^-ssr,  111.,  city  in  La  Salle 
County,  on  the  Illinois  River,  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  and  on  the  Illinois  Central  and 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and  other 
railroads,  99  miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  large  trade  by  river,  canal  and 
rail;  is  in  a  rich  bitiuninous  coal  re^on;  and  is 
engaged  in  coal  mining,  zinc  smelting  and  the 
manufacture  of  sul^luric  acid,  hydraulic 
cement,  sewer  pipe,  boltles,  clocks  and  orna- 
mental pressed  brick,  common  brick;  plows, 
iuckeloi((  tools,  machinery.  Besides  coal, 
cement  rock,  silica  sand  and  fire  clay  are  found 
in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  the  seat  of  Saint 
Bede  College  and  Saint  Mary's  Hospital;  has 
a  public  library;  a'State  mine-rescue  station,  a 
bridge  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad;  good 
sewerage  system,  waterworks,  hospilals,  a 
national  bank,  electric  light  and  street  railroad 
plants,  and  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  The 
city  was  settled  in  1830,  andnamed in  honor  of 
La  Salle,  the  explorer  who  made  a  settlement 
at  Starved  Rock,  near  here.  It  was  chartered 
in  18S2.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor 
and  council.  The  city  owns  and  controls  the 
electric-light  plant  and  waterworks.  Pop. 
12,221.  Consuft  'History  of  La  Salle  County. 
111.'   (2  vols.,  Chicago  1886). 

LA  SALLE  COLLEGE,  an  educational 
tnstitutiDn  in  Pbilade^ta,  Pa.,  founded  in 
1863  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  under  the  m«nagiement  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schocrfs.  In  1916 
there  were  26  instructors,  310  9tud«nts,  11,700 
volumes  in  the  library,  and  the  gronnds  and 
buildings  were  valued  at  $250,000, 

LA  SAUSSAYE,  I9  s6'^,  Pierre  Daniel 
Cfaanteple  de,  Dutch  theological  scholar :  b. 
Leeuwarden,  1848.  He  was  professor  at  the 
University  of  Amsterdam  in  1878-1900,  and  in 
1900  was  appointed  professor  of  theological  his- 
tory and  related  branches  at  Leyden.  Author 
of  'Lehrbudi  der  Rellgiousgeschirfite>  (2v<rf8v. 
1887-89;  2d  ed.,  1897),  translated  into  En^ish 
under  the  title  'Manual  of  the  Science  of  Re- 
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Ugion'     (1891),    and    'The    Religiot 
leutocs'  (1902). 

LA  SERENA,  I9  sa-ri'n)  Chile,  ci^,  and 
capital  of  the  department  of  Coquimbo  (q;V.), 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  21S  miles  north  of  Val- 
paraiso. A  railroad  connects  it  with  Cloquimbo, 
eight  miles  distant.  Other  railroads  connect  it 
with  Vicufia  and  Rivadavia  in  the  interior,  and 
with  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  to  the  south.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  and  a  Court' of  Ap- 
peals is  located  here,  The  city  has  a  delighifiil 
'■     """    '     surrounded  by  gardens  and  has  fine 


ades.     Pop.  1S,99& 

LA  SERNA  Y  DE  HIHOJ[OSA,  I3  sir'na 
i  dS  e'nd-Hd's4,  ]osi  de,  Spanish  general  and 
viceroy:  b.  J6rei  de  la  Frontera,  17715;  d.  Cadii, 
1832.  He  served  in  the  Peninsular  War  and 
was  with  Wettington  in  1813,  and  in  181S  re- 
ceived rank  as  field-marshal.  In  1816  he  com- 
manded the  Royalist  army  in  Upper  Peru.  Act- 
ing against  his  own  judgment,  but  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  viceroy,  Peiuela,  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  patriots  at  Salta  and  Jujuy  and 
resigned  in  1819,  The  threatened  invasion  of 
San  Martin  induced  him  to  accept  the  post  of 
conunander-iC'chief  of  the  forces  against  the 
patriot  chief,  and  on  29  Jan.  1821,  he  succeeded 
his  old  antagonist,  Pezuela,  as  viceroy.  He 
was  compelled  to  evacuale  Lima,  6  July  1^1, 
but  set  up  his  capital  at  Cuzco,  and  afthou^ 
cut  off  from  Spain  for  three  and  a  half  vears 
defended  the  interior  successfully  until  the 
battle  of  Syacucho,  9  Dec.  1824,  when  he  was 
defeated  and  with  his  army  captured  by 
Sucree.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1825,  was 
created  Count  of  the  Sudes,  and  otherwise 
honored 

LA  SIZERANNS,  l«  sei'rvn',  Manrice  dc, 
French  philanthropist :  1>.  Tain,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Drome,  1857.  He  was  blind  irom 
the  age  of  nine  years,  was  educated  at  the 
Jeunes  Aveugles  in  Paris  aad  later  -was  a^ 
Twinted  professor  there;  He  especialiy  occt^ied 
nimseJf  in  connection  with  liieiwnre  for  the 
blind,  perfecting  an  abbreviated  orthography 
for  the  blind  widely  adopted  in  France.  He 
was  the  founder  of  La  Revue  BrailU,  and  is  a 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Author  of 
'Les  aveugles  utiles*  (1881);  "Les  Aveugles 
par  im  aveugles'  (1888:  Sih  ed.,  1912);  'Les 
Scaurs  aveugles'  (1901);  'La  quesUon  des 
aveugles'  (1911),  etc. 

LA  SIZERANNE,  Robert  de,  French 
writer  and  art  critic,  brother  of  Maurice  dc  La 
Siieranne  (Q.v.)  ;  b.  Tain,  in  the  department  of 
Drome,  1866.  He  waa  educated  at  the  College 
de  Vaugirard,  Paris,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1895,  but  turned  to  the  study  of  art  for  a 
career.  He  received  the  Vitet  prise  from  the 
French  Academy  in  1909.  He  was  a  contributor 
,  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monde f  and  the  Revtte 
Eneyclopedigue,  anthor  of  <La  R£f6rundum 
coDunmial'  (1893)  ;  'La  peintre  anglaise  con- 
tcmporaine'  (1895) ;  'Ruskin  et  la  religion'  dc 
la  beauti'  (1897)  ;  <Le  miroir  de  la  vie'  (1902; 
2d  series,  1909);  'Pages  choisies  de  Ruakin' 
(1908),  etc. 

LA  TfiNB  (U  tain')  FBRIOD,  name 
^ven  an  European  period  of  culture  known  as 
the  second  early  Iron  Age,   extending  about  • 
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500  B.C— 100  A.D.,  allhoiu^  some  autharitics 
lengthen  theperiod  to  700ii.c~  100  a.p.,  and 
as  late  as  1000  a.d.  in  Scandinavia.  It  succeeds 
At  Hallstalt  j^ase,  and  pervaded  Fianc^, 
Bohemia  and  fjigland  as  welt  as  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  In  England  the  period  has 
been  called  'late  Celtic"  and  tliere  have  been 
important  finds  in  Ajlesford,  Kent.  The,  re- 
mains consist  of  Swords,  spear-heads,  axes, 
scythes,  knives,  brooches,  bronze  kettles,  bell- 
hooks,  pins  for  fastening  clothing  and  other 
articles  for  use  or  adornment 

LA  TOUCHE-TREVILLE,  U  toosh' 
tra'vel',  Louis  Scn£  Vaasor,  ViacotJNT  m, 
French  naval  officer :  b.  Rochefort,  3  June 
1745;  d.  Toulon,  20  Aug,  1804.  He  became  a 
midshipman  at  the  age  of  12  and  remained  in 
the  navy  all  his  life.  He  served  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  for  the  capture  of  an 
English  frigate  ofT  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1780  he 
was  promoted  frigate -captain.  He  served 
under  De  Grasse  and  De  Quichen,  subsequently 
in  the  war,  and  was  wounded  at  Yorktown  in 
1781,  He  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Mari- 
time  Code  in  1786,  and  in  17S9  he  was  elected 
to  the  States- General.  He  attained  rank  as 
rear-admiral  in  1792,  served  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  off  South  America,  and  in  1795  was 
given  command  of  die  fleet  at  Aix,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Admiral  Joyeuse,  was 
to  operate  against  Santo  Domingo.  A  mis- 
understanding concerning  the  supreme  com- 
mand caused  the  fleets  to  separate.  La  Touche- 
Triville  proceeding  to  Port-au-Prince,  where  he 
landed  in  time  to  save  the  city  from  being 
burned  by  the  negroes.  He  fortified  the  city 
and  remained  in  command  of  the  French  navy 
in  those  waters  until  1803,  making  many  at- 
tacks on  British  shipping  and  succeeding  in 
forcing  the  strong  fleet  sent  against  him  to 
»ettT«  iQ  October  1803.  Returninit  to  Rochefort 
in  December  1803  he  received  his  commission 
as  vice-admiral  and  was  given  command  of  the 
French  fleet  in  tbc  Mediterranean.  However, 
a  lingering  fever  contracted  while  in  the  West 
Indies  ended  his  career  a  few  months  later. 

LA  TOUR,  la'toor,  Maurice  Quentin  de, 
French  artist;  b.  Saint  Quentin,  5  SepL  1704; 
d.  there,  18  Frib.  1788.  His  art  was  practically 
self-developed  althou^  his  early  teacher, 
Sp6ede,  inlluenced  him  in  taking  up  pastel  work, 
which  was  not  at  the  time  in  favor,  although 
it  became  fashionable  later  and  was  the  medium 
through  which  La  Tour  won  his  fame  as  a 
portraitist.     He  was  at  Carrtbrai  when  the  con- 

f-ess  was  in  session  in  1724  and  later  visited 
ngland,  supposedly  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Eitglish  ambassador.  In  1737  La  Toitr  first 
exfailbited  in  the  Salon,  and  in  the  succeeding  37 
years  exhibited  there  some  150  portraits  of 
exceptional  beauty  and  excellence.  He  was 
dected  to  the  Academy  in  1751  and  became  coun- 
dlloT  in  ttie  following  year  ttpon  his  appoint- 
ment as  painter  to  the  long.  His  art  was  two- 
fold in  ftiat  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  paint- 
lt%  his  sitters  at  their  best,  often  with  sur- 
rounding^ of  exceptional  beauty,  and  at  the 
same  time  produced  an  indisout^le  likeness  so 
that  he  bo^  pleased  his  patrons  and  disarmed 
the  criticism  of  his  fellow  artists.  His  sitters 
included  the  royal  family  and  the  fashionable 
followers  of  the  court,  and  as  he  painted  until 
tbe  age  of  80  he  amassed  a  large  forlimc  with 


which  he  was  very  liberal.  He  fotmded  (tree 
pemtual  prizes  for  the  Scole  des  Beaux-Arts 
in  Paris,  and  endowed  a  school  of  design  and 
other  useful  institutions  at  Saint  Quentin. 
Probably  tbe  fijiest  specimen  of  his  art  is  tbe 
portrait  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  executed 
in  life  size  and  exhibited  in  the  Salon  in  17S3, 
and  now  the  most  higUy  prized  of  the  Ixiuvre's 
collection  of  pastels.  His  portraits  of  Louis 
XV,  his  queen,  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness. , 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  are  redded  as  bein^ ' 
almost  as  valuable  for  their  historical  exacti- 
tude as  for  their  high  art  value.  The  splendid 
collection  of  his  work  owned  by  the  museum  at 
Saint  Quentin  consists  of  works  which  were  in 
his  own  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  were  bequeathed  to  the  museum  by  La 
Tour's  brother.  Many  of  these  arc  sketches 
for  his  finished  portraits  and  afford  a  rich 
field  for  study.  Consult  Desmeie,  C^  'M.  Q. 
de  La  Tour,  peintres  du  roi'  (1854)  ;  Goncourt, 
E.  and  J.  de.,  <La  Tour>  (1867) ;  Tounwoi, 
'La  Tour,  biographie  critique'    (1904). 

LA  TRAPFE,  I9  trap',  the  name  of  a  Gs- 
tcrcian  abbey  founded  by  Count  Rotrou  of 
Ferche  in  1140.  It  was  known  as  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Mlison  IMeu  and  from  its  situation  in  a 
damp,  unhealthy  glen,  accessiUe  only  by  a  nar- 
row stony  passage  was  called  La  Trappe  ("the 
trap*).  The  motiks  were  as  distinguished  for 
austerity  during  the  14tii  and  the  iSth  century 
as  diey  subsequently  became  for  licentiousness 
and  violence  when  they  were  known  as  the 
'Bandits  of  La  Trappe.*  The  monastery,  how- 
ever, passed  into  the  hands  of  Armand  Jean  Ic 
Bouthilier  de  Ranci  in  the  middle  of  the  I7th 
century.  This  brilliant  abbot  had  early  aban- 
doned himself  to  worldliness,  but  became  con- 
verted, introduced  Benedictine  monks  into  La 
Trappe  and  enforced  severe  discipline.  The 
brethren  rose  at  2  A.M.,  retired  at  7,  slept  on 
straw,  were  forbidden  wine  and  fles*i,  spent 
each  evening  some  time  in  digging  their  own 
graves,  and  never  spoke  excepting  to  say  to 
each  other,  'Memento  mori.'  Ranee  discour- 
aged literary  pursuits  but  enforced  constant 
manual  labor ;  he  died  in  1700,  and  the  Trappists 
were  driven  out  of  France  by  the  Revolution. 
They  founded  a  house  at  Valsainte.  Switzer- 
lani^  which  was  destroved  by  the  Frentti  in 
1798^  but  they  were  again  put  in  possession  of 
La  Trappe  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
In  1829  the  Trappist  houses  were  dosed  "by  a 
royal  decree,  and  all  but  nine  monasteries  were 
suppressed;  these  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  Algiers  1844,  and  the  United  States  in  1848. 
where  diey  established  bonses  in  Kentucky, 
Iowa  and  Rhode  Island.  Consult  Gaillardin. 
*Les  Trappistes  ou  rOrdrede  Citeaux  au  XIX 
Steele,  Histoire  de  la  Traiqw  depuis  sa  Fonda- 
tion>.  (1844). 

LA  TR:ftMOILLE,  la  tri'mwaV,  ot 
TREMOUILLB.  Louia  II  de.  Viscount  m 
Thouabs,  Prince  de  Talmont  ("chevaubr 
SAWS  REPBocHE*),  French  soldier:  b.  20  Sept. 
1460;  d.  Pavia,  24  Feb.  1525.  He  came  of  a 
distinguished  family,  commanded  the  army  of 
Charles  VIII  in  1488,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Saint-Aubin  du  Cormier  defeated  and  captured 
the  Duke  of  Orieans,  He  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy  ay  Louis  XH, 
captured  Milan  in  ISOO,  but  was  defeated  in 
th«  NeapoliUn  territories  in  1503,  and  by  tbe 
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Swifis  at  Hovara  in  1513.  He  fou^t  at 
Marigutno  in  1515  and  in  1522-23  he  held 
Pic&rdy  asainst  the  Ei^sh  and  Imperial  is  ts. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  at  Pavia..  Consult 
Sandrct,  L.,  'Louis  II  de  la  Tr&noiUo,  1e  cheva- 
lier  sans   reprochc'    (Paris   1881). 

LA  TUQUE,  U  ttik',  Canada,  village  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  87  miles  northwest  of 
Quc^bec,  on  the  Bostocnais  and  Saint  Maurice 
nvers,  and  on  the  puetiec  and  Lake  Saint  ^ohn 
Railroad  The  Saint  Maurice  River  furnishes 
a  water  route  to  Grandes  Piles.  The  town  is 
chiefly  interested  in  pulp  manufacture.  It  has 
a  Roman  Catholic  college,  convent  and  hoapi- 
tol.    Pop.  aftwut  4,000. 


Paris,  1769;  d.  15  Feb.  1830,  He  was  in  sym- 
pathy wilb  the  Revolution,  but  advocated 
leniency  for  Louis  XVI  and  particularly  for 
Marie  Antoinette,  whom  he  admired.  He 
served  under  Napoleon  in  the  Italian  and  ^yp- 
tian  campaigns;  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Saxony  by  Napoleoq,  and  was  post  director 
and  Councillor  of  State  during  the  First  Etn- 
irire  and  the  Hundred  Days.  After  the  ReJtora- 
tion  he  was  sentenced  to  death  tint  was  smug- 
gled out  of  prison  by  his  wife,  who  paid  with 
her  own  life  for  the  exploit.  He  wrote  a  series 
of  memoirs  which  were  published  after  his 
death  and  which  constitute  an  important  source 
of  information  concerning  the  First  Empire, 
'Mteioires  et  Souvenirs  du  Comte  de  La: 
Valette>    (2  vols..  1831:  new  ed.,  1905). 

LA  VALLI^RB,  Lonlae  Ftancoise  de  U 
Baume  le  Blanc  de,  too-ez  fra6-swar  d^  li 
bom  ie  blin  de  la  va-18-ar,  French  mistress  of 
Louis  XIV:  b.  Tours,  7  Aug,  1644;  d. 
Paris,  6  June  1710,  She  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and 
in  1661  was  brought  to  court  l^  her 
mother,  where  Louis  presently  noticed  her. 
Her  manners  were  amiable  and  winning, 
and  her  sweet  and  tender  disposition  rendered 
her  attractive.  What  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
notwithstanding  her  equivocal  position,  she  pos- 
sessed extreme,  indeed  morbid,  delicacy  and 
modesty.  She  bore  Louis  four  children,  fcut 
was  always  painfully  sensible  of  the  dis^ce  of 
their  birth.  Two  of  them  died  in  mfancy. 
When  superseded  hy  Madame  de  Montespsin 
she  retired  into  the  Carmelite  convent  in  the 
sitburb  of  Saint  Jacques,  where  she  took  the 
veil  in  1675.  She  is  considered  the  author  of 
<R6ftexions  sur  la  Mts*ricord«  de  Dicu*  (1680), 
a  copy  of  whidi  dated  1688,  with  corrections  bv 
Bossuet,  was  discovered  in  the  Louvre  in  1852. 
A  collection  of  her  letters  was  published  in 
1767.  Madame  de  Genlis  wrote  a  historical 
romance  foimded  on  the  events  of  her  life,  and 
Lebriin  executed  a  penitent  Magdalene,  of 
which  the  face  is  from  her  portrait 

LA  VAULX,  U  v5,  Henry.  Consr  m, 
French  aeronaut  and  author:  b.  Eierville,  2 
April  1870.  He  served  on  sdentific  missions 
to  Africa  and  Patagonia  under  *e  auspices  of 
the  French  government.  He  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  on  aeronautics  in  the  United  States 
in  1^5  and  was  credited  with  arousing  interest 
in  his  sidiiect  resulttne-  in  the  estalHishment  of 
a  number  of  aero  clubs.  He  held  several  long 
distance  records  for  aerial  flights,  one  ot 
which  was   from  Paris  to  Kiev.    He  wai  a 


member  of  the  A(»demy  of  Sciences  and  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and  an 
ofhcer  in  various  French  and  internationa]  aero 
clubs.  As  an  owner  as  well  as  an  aviator  he 
did  much  to  fnrther  the  development  of 
aeronautics.  Author  of  'Sieze  mil  le  Idiom  iters 
en  ballon*  (1901) :  'Voyage  in  Patagonle' 
(1901);  'Le  triomphe  de  navigation  ainenne' 
(1912),  and  coUaAxtrated  with  A.  Galoupin  in 
writing  'Cent  mille  lieues  dans  les  airs'  (7 
vols.,  1904-05);  'Le  tour  du  monde  de  detix 
gosses'  (1909) ;  'Le  tour  du  monde  en  aero- 
plane' (1910). 

LA  VICTORIA  DE  JUNtN,  U  vlk't6r-y»' 
dfl  hoo'  nin  by  Joaquin  Olmedo.  During  the 
Peninsular  War  in  Spain  the  patriotic  poet, 
Quintana,  cried  out  in  his  heroic  odes  against 
the  conquest  altentpled  W  the  tyrant,  Napoleon. 
In  similar  fashion  the  Spanish-American  poet, 
Joaquin  Olmedo  (1780-1847),  voiced  the  s[Mrit 
of  revolt  in  the  Spanish  colonies  which  rose 
against  the  tyrannous  exactions  ot  the  mother- 
land and  comhatted  the  Spaniard  as  a  nran- 
nous  dominator.  On  6  Aug.  1824,  the  farces 
of  the  Liberator,  Bolivar,  won  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Spaniards  at  Junin  in  the  vice-royalty 
of  Peru.  This  triumph  was  followed  on  9 
December  of  the  same  year  by  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Ayacuch6,  in  which  Sucre,  a  lieutenant  of 
BoHvar,  vanquished  a  Spanish  army  with  bis 
smaller  body  of  American  patriots.  As  a  result 
of  the  two  victories,  the  independence  of  Peru, 
and  ultimately  of  all  Spanish  America,  was 
achieved.  The  Liberator  requested  Olmedo  to 
celebrate  the  two  battles  and  he  responded 
with  the  long  ode  entitled  'La  Victoria  de 
Junin,  Canto  a  Bolivar,'  which  was  published 
at  London  in  1826,  while  Olmedo  was  there  as 
the  diplomatic  representative  of  Peru.    With 

gnintana's  odes  as  his  model  —  and  he  doubt- 
ss  had  Gallcge's  heroic  verse  in  mind  also, — 
Olmedo  has  written  a  noble  pxan  to  Bolivar, 
which  bears  witness  to  the  magnitude  of  that 
warrior's  whole  militarv  career  and  not  merely 
to  &e  significance  of  tne  twd  miUtary  exploits 
whidi  the  poet  was  asked  to  conunemorate. 
The  magnificent  scenery  of  the  American 
forests  provides  a  background ;  the  poet's 
reminiscences  of  Horace,  Vira;il  and  other 
dassic  writers  suppiv  no  small  part  of  the 
imagery  abounding  throushout  the  800  verso 
of  Ote  Canto.  Unfortunately,  the  supernatural 
is  introduced  without  the  suppori  of  a  vision 
or  dream  and  there  is  all  too  much  hyperbide 
in  the  terms  of  praise  lavished  upon  Bolivar 
and  his  generals.  This  latter  fact  was  stressed 
by  Bolivar  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  poet,  which 
shows  that  the  Liberator  was  a  man  of  sur- 
prising modesty  in  his  conception  of  himself 
and  of  wonderful  «ood  taste  in  matters  of 
literary  criticism.  Tne  ode  opens  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  thunderous  effect  of  the  victofT 
of  Jtuun  and  of  the  revelry  in  which  the 
Spanish- American  camp  is  engaged  on  the 
night  following  it.  Suddenly  there  appears  in 
the  doads  the  shade  of  the  Inca,  Huayna-Capac, 
who  apostrophizes  and  vilifies  the  Spaniards 
and,  prophesying  the  ap9roBcliing_  victorv  of 
Ayacucho.  gives  rood  counsel  to  Bolivar.  When 
the  Inca  h»  ended  hU  knw  address,  the  Vir- 
pin&  of  the  Sun  surround  him  and  break  out 
into  beautiful  choral  song.  Then,  as  all  are 
still  listening  in  rapt  wonder,  the  supernatund 
vitiwrf  dissppcar.   Critics  f^rec  ip  raiding  Ae 
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ode  a  work  of  fresfaness  and  vigor,  containing 
brillianl  passages  of  an  epic  and  a  lyric  nature. 
Jexeuias  D.  M.  Ford. 


French     antiqiiaiy     and     Celtic     scholar:     h. 

guimpeile,  Brittany,  7  July  1815;  d.  there,  8 
ec.  1895.  His  first  notable  literary  achieve- 
ment was  the  collection  and  translation  into 
French  of  the  folksongs  of  Brittany,  accotU' 
panied  by  thnr  melodies.  These  were  followed 
Dy  the  prose  legends  of  the  same  district,  and 
he  next  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  Celtic  v^erse  of  the  6lh  century, 
also  translated  into  French,  thereby  establish- 
ing his  reputation  as  an  authority  in  that  field. 
His  further  labors  included  the  collection  and 
translating  of  the  prose  legends  of  Ireland, 
Cambria  and  Brittany.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
textbooks  on  the  subiect,  and  edited  after  the 
death  of  De  Le  Goniaec  his  'Dictionnaire  fran- 
cais-breion>  (1847-50).  Author  oE  'Barzas- 
Breii'  (2  vols,  1839;  6ih  ed.,  1867):  'Contes 
popuIairES  dcs  anciens  Bretons'  (2  vols.,  1842)  ; 
'Nouvelle  grammaire  bretonne'  (1849) ; 
'Po^ms  des  bardes  bretons  du  vi«  siiicle' 
(1850);  'Notices  des  principeaux  manuscrits 
des  anciens  Bretons*  (1856)  ;  'Ligende  celtique 
en  Irelands.  en  Cambrie  et  en  Bretagne* 
(1859);  'Myrdhinn  ou  I'Euchanleur  Merlin' 
0861):  a  Breton  drama  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
<Le  Grande  Mystfre  de  J£$us>  (I8£l) ; 
'Potoea  bretons  du  moyen  age'  (1879)  ;  'La 
Ifgendc  de  Saint  Gurthiern'  (1880). 

LA  VITA  NUOVA,  U  ve't«  noo-6'v«, 
('The  New  Life>).  <La  Vila  Nouva'  is  the 
proper  introduction  of  the  reading  and  under- 
standing of  Dante's  'Divina  Conunedia'  (q.v.). 
It  19  autoblograi>hical,  in  that  it  purports  to  tell 
of  bis  first  meeting  with  Beatrice,  when  he  was 
nine  yean  of  age,  and  how  from  that  time 
'LcFve  lorded  it  over  his  soul,*  how  he  saw  her 
from  time  to  time  and  with  constantly  in- 
creasing devotien  attempted  to  keep  secret  his 
passion  for  ber.  He  predicts  her  early  death, 
and  when  his  prediction  is  verified  he  portrays 
his  intense  sufferings.  Then  in  an  interlude  he 
tells  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  his 
life,  and  in  the  last  pairt  he  enlarges  on  his 
renewed  love  for  the  glorified  Beatrice  and  his 
Tcsolve  to  »tudy.  so  as  to  compose  a  suitable 
memorial  for  her.  The  first  17  chapters  em> 
body  nine  sonnets  and  a  ballade,  describing  his 
youthful  love  and  the  physii:al  charms  of  his 
Mllissima  donna.  Then  follow  II  chapters 
which  glorify  her  spiritual  beauties,  with  seven 
sonnets  and  three  canzoni,  which  he  calls  '^new 
rimes,*  wherein  (he  tongue  spoke  of  its  oiwn 
accord.  Here  he  relates  his  deeds  and  thoughta. 
The  poems  in  these  chapters  were  composed 
between  the  age  of  22  and  25.  The  next  seven 
chapters  K\\  of  Beatrice's  early  death,  and  con'- 
tain  two  canaoni  and  two  sonnets  expressing 
Jiis  grief.  The  last  makes  a  false  start  and 
.begins  anew.  Four  chapters  treat  of  his  love 
(or  another  lady,  who  had  shown  him  com- 

fission.  Each  of  them  leads  up  to  a  Bonnet. 
ben  his  love  for  Beatrice  reawakens  and  in 
Ihrr^c  chapters,  each  ending  with  a  sonnet,  he 
relates  his  acts  and  thoughts  till  he  is  35,  when, 
according  lo  his  chronology,  he  had  the  ex- 
periences i;scribed  in  the  comedy.  In  the  last 
chapter  he  has  a  wonderful  vision  and  pram* 


ises  to  say  of  Beatrice  "what  was  never  said  of 
any  woman.* 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  prose  narration  of 
*La  Vita  Nuova'  is  a  jetting  for  Dante's  love- 
poems.  It  explains  how  each  sonnet,  ballade 
and  canaone  came  to  be  written.  Moreover,  he 
appends  to  almost  every  one  an  elaboraK  and 
very  artificial  analysis  of  it  Dante  when  be 
was  writing  this  work  was  studying  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Sunt  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  as 
that  learned  man  often  treated  Aristotle's 
Statements  with  a  formal  atialysb,  the  poet 
followed  his  example.  Boccaccio  leils  us  dial 
die  poet  regarded  these  as  a  blemish  and 
wished  that  he  had  omitted  them.  They  have 
anooyed  manjt  studenti  of  the  Vita  Nuova. 
Dante  Gabriel  Rosseiti  left  them  ow  of  his 
translation. 

Students  of  Dante  have  diSered  widely  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  die  title 
of  ihe  work,  as  well  of  the  work  itself.  Some 
hav:  regarded  it  as  wholly  symbolical  and  have 
understood  Beatrice  to  be  not  a  woman  of 
flesh  and  bk>od  but  a  type  of  mystical  love 
The  same  differences  are  found  in  the  various 
connneniaraes  of  the  Comedy.  Tfie  truth  is 
that  Dante  JocorjKrraied  in  the  'Vita  Nuova' 
and  in  the  'Convito'  ('The  Banquet  or  Love- 
Feast*  >  the  minor  ipoema  which  he  wrote  at 
various  periods  of  lus  life.  His  earliest  son- 
net, written  in  1283  when  he  was  18,  is  found 
in  the  third  chapter,  where  he  teUs  of  having 
had  a  marvelous  vision,  and  writes  the  sonnet, 
saluting  all  the  'faithful  of  Love»  and  request- 
ing that  they  expound  it  for  him;  he  adds  that 
many  made  answer,  in  many  diverse  ways.  The 
sonnets  and  other  lyrics  in  the  first  part  of  the 
■Vita  Nuova>  are  imitations  of  the  Provencal 
troubadours;  in  the  latter  part,  where  Dante  is 
supposed  to  have  freed  himself  from  this  in- 
fluence, the  poems  show  more  maturity,  as  of 
course  Atey  were  written  later.  Dante  in  this 
brief  composition,  especially  in  the  prose  frame- 
work, betrays  his  recent  study  of  Aristotle's 
'Physics,'  'Metaphysics'  and  'EtUcs.'  This 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  pedantry  of  the 
style,  which  is  artificial;  and  yet  it  breathes  of 
that  gay  and  beautiful  Florence  which  was  then 
coming  to  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cities 
of  Italy.  Dante's  ddineation  of  Beatrice  has 
been  the  admiration  of  poets  and  artists  for  cen- 
turies. Charles  Eliot  Norton  calls  her  *the  roost 
dcligittf  111  personage  in  the  daily  picturesque  life 
of  Florence  .  .  .  ihe  loveliest  and  most  womanly 
woman  of  the  Middle  Ages.* 
'".ta     Nuova'     w 

I576.withrepr    

was  copied  in  Pesaro  1529,  in  Venice  1840  and 
in  Livcvno  1843.  It  was  published  with  Eng- 
lisb  and  Italian  text  by  Luigi  Ricd  (London 
1903).  It  was  translated  into  English  by  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  (London  1861);  by  Theodore 
Uertin  (London  1862)  :  byCharles  Eliot  Norton 
(Boston  1867;  revised  ed,  1892^  with  essays 
and  notes) ;  by  Charles  Stuart  Boswell,  with 
notes  and  introduction  (London  189S).  It  was 
published  with  illusliations  and  with  music  by 
Alfred  Mercer  (New  York  1914). 

Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

LA  VOISIN,  I*  Twa'ziA'  (real  name 
Cathesine  MoNvcngiN),  Frendi  sorceress;  d 
Paris,  20  Feb.  168a  She  was  a  fortune-lcUer, 
practising  the  most  obnonous  arts  of  the  pro- 
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fetsiea,  and  was  «  midipife  a»d  medical  pncti- 
tioner  of  «ri]  reputt,  bw  enjoyed  a  wide  patron- 
age among  tkt  giaade  dames  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  Sie  also  bdonged  to  the  coterie  of 
piofesiioiial  poiioaeri  vriuseoctrntiea  at  Icneiii 
became  so  notorious  diat  in  1679  a  royal  com- 
musion  km  appointed  to  investigate  and  brine 
the  offenders  to  JKSticc.  La  Voisin  WW  accused 
in  particular  of  an  attimpt  to  poison  Louise 'de 
La  Valliire,  niistreu  of  louis  XIV,  supposedly 
at  the  iuiitgatton  of  the  Comtesse  de  Smssons. 
The  sessions  of  the  oommissloa  w«re  for  a 
time  interrupted  owinfc  to  Ae  f«ct  ithat  its  find- 
ings estabHstMd  ffuilt  in  sttch  high  <iuartera  that 
exposure  would  have  brought .  intolerable 
sciuidal  upon  the  court,  but  while  several  of 
the  chief  offenders  were  shielded  the  comniis- 
sion  resumed  its  work  and  iiany  of  the  poison- 
ers were  convicted  and  executed.  La  Voisin 
was  the  £r$t  to  be  executed,  first  having  been 
tortured.  Consult  Funck-Brentano,  F.,  'Le 
drame  des  poisons'  (1900);  Masson,  A.,  'La 
sorcellerie  el  la  science  des  poisons  au  XVIIe 
siede>   (1903). 

LAAGER,  la'ger  (Dutch,  'a  camp*),  tn 
South  Africa,  an  encamfonent  more  or  leas 
fortified.  The  original  Boer  laager  was  an  en- 
closure  fanned  by  <he  wagons  of  a  traveling 
party  for  defense  agatnsi  enemies. 

LAALAND,  la'Und,  or  LOLXAND,  an 
island  of  Denmark,  is  the  Baltic  Sea,  between 
the  ialaads  of  Falster  and  Lansetand.  Its 
greatest  lenffA,  scnriheasi  to  northwest,  is  36 
miles;  breadth,  varying  from  9  miles  to  17 
milee ;  area,  447  square  miles.  It  forms  with 
Falster  the  district  of  Naribo,  The  eurface, 
as  implied  by  its  name,  meaning  <>ow  land.*  Is 
*o  very  little  raised  above  the  sea,  the  highest 
part  bein^  only  95  feet  above  sea-level,  that 
parts  of  It  along  -the  coast  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent inundations,  and  for  a  considerable  (Hs- 
tance  around  it  the  water  is  so  shallow  that 
there  are  few  places  in  which  vessels  drawing 
eight  feet  can  approach  it  without  danger.  The 
soil,  consisting  generally  of  a  heavy  loam,  is 
very  fertile,  and  yields  excellent  crops  of  com. 
Beans,  hop*  and  hemp  are  extensively  grown. 
Varieties  of  hardwood  timber  are  abundant 
Pop.  71.280. 

LAAR.  lar,  or  LABR,  Peter  van,  Dutch 
painter :  b.  Haarlem,  Netherlands,  1590 ;  d 
sometime  after  I65&  £arty_  in  life  he  went  to 
Fiance,  and  subsequently  visited  Italy  (1623). 
Here  he  mainly  resided  at  Rome,  where  he  be- 
came associated  wi&  Oande  Lorraine,  Poussin 
and  Sandrej-L  He  was  small  and  crooked  in 
stature  and  was  thus  called  by  the  Italians 
'Bamlioccio,'  and  the  omnic  scenes  of  rustic 
life  painted  in  hii  style  became  known  as  *Bam> 
bocaads."  He  Tdumed  to  Haarlem  in  1639. 
He  painted  pastoral  and  banditti  scenes,  fairs 
and  sucli  like  rural  incidents,  with  ^irited  and 
viKoraus  brush,  although  his  coloring  is  some- 
what bardl  A  masterpiece  of  his,  'The  Market 
Crier,>  is  in  the  gallery. at  Cassel.  Other  pic- 
tures of  his  are  to  be  found  at  London,  PHrts, 
Dresden,  Vienna  and  Munidi.  About  20  etch- 
ings from  his  hand  are  also  extant,  chiefly  ani-< 
ntals  and  landscape,  which  arc  spirited  and 
tineiy  executed 

LAAS,  lis,  Ernst,  German  philosopher  and 
pedagc^^:  b.  Furslenwakle,  lb  June  1837;  dj 
Strassburg,  16  June  18S5.     He  studied  at  the 


BcTKn  Univenitr,  at  first  theolofre  then  pU- 
losotAy,  under  Trendelenburg.  He  became 
icadter  (laSO)  at  tde  Friednch  Gymnasium, 
Ifam  (_18o8>  at  the  Wilhehns  Gymnasium,  and 
was  given  (1S72)  the  d^ree  of  adjunct-pro- 
fessor of  uhilost^y  at  the  newly  founded 
Stiassburg  University.  He  leaned  toward  em- 
pirictsffl  which  induced  him  {o  write  'Ideal- 
ismns  und  Posiiivismus'  (Berlin  1879u«4),  dif- 
fering from  Plato  and  Kant  and  more  nearly 


positnism  in  Geimany.  As  peda^>gue  an  epodi- 
maklng  work  of  his  was  'Der  deutsche  Auf- 
satE  in  den  obern  gymnasialklassen*  (Berlin 
1863;  3d  ed.,  by  Imelmann,  1898).  He  wrote 
also  'Der  deutsche  Unierricht  auf  hohcren  , 
Lehranstalten'  (ib.  1872)  ;  'Gymnasltun  und 
Realschule>  (ib.  187S)  ;  'Kants  Analogicn  der 
Erfahrung'  (ib.  IS76).  His  'Litcrarischer 
Nackla&s'  was  edited  by  Kerry  (Vienna  1887) 
and  comCains  a  short  dissertation  on  pedagogy. 
Consult  Hanisch,  'Der  Positivlsmus  von  Emit 
lAas^  (Halle  1902);  Gjurits..  <Die  Erkenntrtss 
Theorie  des  Ernst  Laas'  (Leipiig  1903): 
Kohn,  P..  'Der  Posilivismus  von  Emst  Laaa' 
(Bern  1907). 

LABADIE,  Jean  de,  French  mystic  and 
separarist:  b.  Bourg  cri  Gnieime,  13  Feb.  1610; 
d.  Altona,  Prussia,  13  Feb.  1674.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Bordeaux  by  the  Jesuits  and  belonged 
to  their  <trder  dll  1639.  He  then  quitted  it, 
both  beoause  irregularities  were  detected  in  his 
conduct  and  he  was  found  to  have  adopied 
many  very  peculiar  and  extravagant  views.  For 
these  he  was  cited  before  the  ParKameiW,  but 
fled  to  Geneva.  At  a  later  period  he  returned 
to  France  and  took  up  lus  residence  in  Amiens, 
whose  bishop  entrusted  him  with  the  visitation 
of  the  monasteries  in  his  diocese.  He  also 
found  a  patron  in  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse. 
His  aealous  opposition  to  some  of  the  clergy 
subjected  him  again  to  persecution,  and  to 
escape  from  it  he,  in  1650,  went  over  to  the 
Hefomied  Cburct,  but  not  finding  himself  so 
comfortable  as  he  expected,  he  tbought  he  had 
received  a  call  to  found  an  apostolic  church  for 
himself.  He  now  became  a  preacher  in  Mont- 
auban,.  and  afterward,  on  being  obliged  to  leave 
it,  in  the  town  of  Orange,  frran  which  he  pro- 
ceeded successively  to  Geneva,  Uiddtebut^  and 
Amsterdam.  In  the  last  dty  he  collected  hit 
followers  into  a  distinct  church  or  sodaty 
under  the  name  of  Labadists.  They  were  ana- 
Baptists,  believed  Ln  the  community  of  gooda, 
held  that  marri^e  with  the  unregeneraie  was 
not  binding,  and  that  the  children  of  the  re- 
generate were  bom  without  original  sin.  Tokra- 
Uon  being  now  denied  him,  he  in  1670  pro- 
ceeded to  Herford,  where  the  Palsgravine  Eliza- 
beth gave  him  protectton.  Driven  thenoe  by  an 
imperial  edict  in  1672,  he  wcTit  first  to  Bremen 
and  finally  to  Altona,  where  he  held  private 
meetings.    See  Labadists. 

LABADISTS,  followers  of  Jean  de  La- 
badie  (q.v.),  whose  doctrines  were  a  compound 
of  mysticism  and  Calvinism.  The  sect  was 
formed  at  Amsterdam  in  1669.  Its  two  most 
prominent  defendere  were  Anna  van  Schur- 
mann  and  Antoinette  Bourignon.  The  La.- 
badists,  proposing  to  form  a  colony  in 
America  after  failure  in  Surinam,  S.  A.,  sent 
over  (167S-7&)  two  of  ihnr  number,  Dankers 
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English  and  published  by  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society,  we  owe  the  existence  o£  a  most 
iivdy,  not  Co  say  rathei  tart  descriptions  and 
criticisms  of  the  Dutch  and  other  folk  in 
the  middle  colonies.  Hie  Labadists  made  a 
settlement,  first  in  New  York,  which  mistnan- 
as%d,  impoverished  the  borne  congregations  and 
failed.  Another  was  made  later  in  Maryland 
n^iich  continued  during  a  generation  or  two,  but 
after  Ae  death  in  1722  of  Dankers,  the  leading 
spirit,  was  abandoned  and  the  name  and  faith 
were  lost  among  the  di^ersed.  Consult  the 
•Journal  of  Our  Voyage  to  Neuw  Nedertandt, 
begun  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  and  for  His 
G4ory.> 

LABAND,  l^'bant,  Paul,  German  jurist:  b. 
Breslau,  24  May  1838.  He  studied  law  at  Bres- 
lau,  then  Heidribere  and  Bef-lhi  and  was  a^ 
pointed  private  teacher  (1861)  of  German  law 
at  Heiddbcrg.  He  was  made  adjunct-professor 
(1866)  at  Konigsberg,  and  went  (1872)  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Strassbui^.  He  devoted  his 
work  chfcfly  to  state  law  and  commercial  law, 
on  which  subjects  he  wrote  'Das  Budgetrecht 
aach  den  Bestimmungen  der  preussischen  Ver- 
fassuiwsui4cunde>  (Berlin  1871);  ^Das  Fimni- 
recht  aes  Deutscben  Heichs'  (in  Hirth's  An- 
nalen  1873);  'Das  Staatsrecht  des  Deutschen 
Reichs>  (Tiibingen  1876-82;  5th  ed.,  1901),  his 
greatest  work,  of  whidi  he  issued  an  abridged 
edition  in  Marquardsen's  'H-andbuch  dos 
afFenllichen  Rechts  der  Gegenwart'  (Freiburg 
1883;  6th  ed.,  1912).  He  was  coeditor  of  Zeit- 
tchrift  fiir  das  gesamte  Handelsrecht  from 
18&t  and  founded  (1886),  with  F.  Sloerk.  the 
Arckiv  fur  affentliches  Recht,  and  was  long 
echtor  of  Dritlscht  Jurtsteuseittina.  'Direkte 
Reichssteuem'   was  pubhshed  1908. 

LABARUU,  the  name  given  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  Co  the  imperial  banner  and  in- 
tended to  connnemorate  the  vision  of  tlie  cross 
in  the  sky  which  was  the  cause  of  the  anperor's 
conversion.  Eusebius  has  described  it  with 
much  ^rticufarity.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
kmg  pike,  crossed  at  a  certain  height  by  a 
beam,  from  which  depended  a  banner  richlv 
embroidered  wkh  gold  and  adorned  witn 
precious  stones.  The  i>ike  was  etmnounted  by 
a  crown  of  gold,  enclosing  within  it  a  mono- 
eiam  of  the  two  initial  letters  of  the  name  of 
Christ 

LABAT,  Jean  Baptiste,  ib6ii  bap't«st  U-bS, 
French  Dominican  missionary  and  traveler:  h. 
Paris,  1664;  d.  there.  6  Jan.  1738.  In  1693  he 
went  as  a  missionaiy  to  the  French  Antilles, 
landed  at  Martinique  and  undertook  the  care  of 
the  parish  of  Macouba,  which  he  superintended 
for  two  years,  after  which  he  was  sent  to 
Guadaloupe.  His  mathematical  knowledge 
recommended  him  to  the  governor  there,  whom 
he  accompanied  during  a  tour  through  the  island 
to  assist  him  ki  selectmg  the  points  hest  adapted 
tor  works  of  defense.  On  his  return  to  Mar- 
tinioue  Labat  received  the  office  of  procureur- 
gitural  of  the  mission,  in  which  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  him  of  disfdaying  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  his  useful  activity  at  the  same  time  diat 
he  served  the  government  by  his  malhematica] 
knowledge.  In  1705  he  was  sent  to  Europe  on 
business  of  the  order,  and,  landing  at  Cadiz, 
surveyed   geometrically    and    scientifically    the 


eturirotts  mi-  Ike  wfcc4e  enait  of  Andafasia  is 
far  as  Gibraltar.  Ht  returned  to  Paris  in  1716, 
His  'Nouveau  vo^ge  anx  iies  de  rAmiiiqoc,' 
which  has  been  trsdslated  into  several  laa- 
guages,  contains  an  account  of  the  natural  Ins- 
toiy,  particularlj;  of  some  of  the  smaller  and 
less  fretjuenled  islande;  of  their  ^rodudioiis; 
the  orisui,  customs,  rdigion  .and  governments 
of  the  inhabitants.  He  also  published  a 
'Nouvelle  relation  de  I'Africute  occidentalc' ; 
'Voyage  en  Espagne  et  Italic';  'Rdarion  his- 
torique  de  rEthiopie  occidentalc';  'Utooires 
du  chevalter  d'Arvieu.' 

LABBE.  liib,  Philippe,  French  Jesuit:  b. 
Bourges,  10  July  1607;  A.  Paris,  2S  March  IttJ. 
He  taught  philosophy  and  theology  for  a  time 
at  Bourges,  but  he  was  soon  called  to  Paris 
where  he  spent  his  life  in  writing  and  researrh. 
He  was  quite  a  prolific  writer,  but  his  most 
protninent  works  are  'Sacrosancta  concilia  ad 
regiam  eifitionem  exacta'  (Paris  1662-72,  IS 
vols,  reprinted  by  Coletus,  Venice  I72&J2,  23 
vols.),  (iabriel  C«ssart  edited  the  last  10  vol- 
umes after  the  author's  death;  '(jalliz  syno- 
dorum  ooncillorumque  brevis  et  acctirata  bis- 
tori3>  (Parit  1646)  ;  'Historica  synopsis  con- 
dliorum  nationalium,  provindalium,'  etc 
(1661).  Chronological  works  of  his  are  'C^- 
cordia  chronolgica*  (Parib  1656) ;  <Ahr*ge 
Chrmriogique  oe  I'histoire  sadte  et  profane* 
(1663-66T.  On  martyrology  he  wrote  'Hagio- 
logium  Franco- Cialliz  excerpinm  ex  antiqno 
martyrologiB  unOat  obliatue  Sancti  Laurentii 
Biturecen^  (1643).  On  history  be  wrote 
'Michselis  Gtyue  Bnnalet*  (1660);  'Uelanges 
curieux  de  plusieurs  sujets  rares*  (1650) ; 
'Bibliotheca  mbliothecartmi>  <1664).  Consult 
Uidiaud,  'Biographic  tiniTcrselle*  (Paris 
lS43-«5,  Vol  XXn) ;  Backer,  'Bibliodi^ue 
des  icnvains  de  la  Sotiitt  de  Jtant'  (Liege 
1869-76^  Vol.  II). 

LABi,  191)9,  iMwae,  French  poet;  b.  Par- 
denx,  Ain,  about  1536;  d.  Lyons,  Mardi  1566. 
Her  true  name  was  Charly  and  her  father  was 
a  ropemaker,  hence,  on  account  of  her  beauty, 
■be  was  called  *la  belle  cordi^re.'  Her  talent 
hi  acquiring  forei^  languages  and  her  bold  and 
datmtless  msposition  in  her  early  years  created 
wonder  among  her  companions.  While 
(catcely  Ut  yesn'of'age  dte  took  part,  dressed 
as  a  cavalier,  and  in  the  name  of  (^tain  Loys, 
in  the  «iege  of  Fetpignoii  (1542).  She  mar- 
ried and  devoted  hersdf  to  poetry  and  music 
and  ber  home  became  the  rcndeivout  of  poeta, 
sages  and  artists ;  tb«  street  on  which  ^e  lived 
was  called,  in  1607,  rue  de  la  Bdle  Cordiire. 
Her  poems,  sonnets  and  elwes  show  Petrarch 
influence^  bnt  have  lyric  fllgnts  and  a  pnnly  of 
expression  of  great  rarity.  We  have  of  hers 
also  an  allegory  in  prose  'Lt  Dibat  de  Folic 
et  d' Amour.'  The  eariiest  editions  of  her 
works  (1553  and  later)  are  very  rare;  die  latest 
ameared  in  Paris  (1887).  Consult  Gonon. 
'Docnments  historiques  snr  la  vie  et  les  mrxurs 
de  Louise  LaM>  (Lyons  1844)  ;  Laur,  'Louise 
Ub<'   (Sirassburg  1873). 

LABfiDOY£RB.  Charlea  Angtlicrae  Hn- 
chet,  sharl  Sn-zhS-Iek  hu-shS  la-ha-dwa-yar, 
Gjmte  dk,  French  general:  b.  Paris,  17  April 
1786;  d.  there,  19  Aug.  1815.  He  entered  the 
armjr  in  bis  20th  year  and  served  with  madi  dis- 
dnction  in  Spain,  (rcrmany  and  elsewhere. 
Napoeon- raised  faim  to  the  nnk  of  general  of 
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division  in  18l5  and  lie  foa^t  With  great 
coun^e  at  Watertoo.  After  the  battle  he  hui^ 
ricd  to  Paris  and  tbere  distinguished  himself 
by  his  hostility  to  the  Bourbons,  On  the  capitu- 
lation of  Pans  he  followed  the  army  behind  the 
Loire,  but  retnming  to  Paris  was  taken,  tried 
by  court-martial  and  shot. 

LABEL,  tTnion.    See  Union  Label. 

LABKO,  i^'ba'o,  HarciM  Antiititu,  Roman 
jurist.  He  wai  a  man  of  unbending  firameH 
of  character,  of  strong  republican  sentiment, 
that  turned  him  against  Augustus,  suid  of  all- 
round  training.  His  juridical  works  compose 
400  volumes.  NotaUe  aooi^  them  are  found 
in  the  pandvcta  of  the  Justinian  'Corpus  Juris.' 
Seeking  to  extend  the  law  be  twcame  the 
founder  of  a  special  juridical  school,  whidi 
was  called  the  Proculeian,  aftef  his  pt^'l  Froc- 
ulus.  Consult  Pemice,  'Marcus  Antistins  La- 
beo'  (Haiie  1873-%);  Sohm-Ledlie,  ^nsti^ 
tutes  of  Roman  La«>  (2d  ed.,  Oxford  1901)  ;  . 
Teuffel,  'Gesehichte  der  rotnischen  Literatnr* 
(Vol.  II.  6lh  ed.,  Leipzig  1910). 

LABERIUS,  l^'ba'ri-iis,  DedmuB,  Roman 
knight  and  writer  of  mimes:  b.  106  B.C.;  d.  43 
B-C.  At  the  age  of  60  he  was  commanded  by 
Gesar  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  one  of  his  own 
mimes,  a  disgrace  for  nobility  which  forfeited 
all  titles  actors  being  of  the  lower  and  slave 
class.  His  prologue  was  filled  with  touching 
complaint  of  the  insult  and  its  wording  has 
come  down  to  us.  The  knightly  honors  lost  bv 
the  act  were  later  restored  to  him.  Ribbeck 
has  collected  the  existing  fragments  of  some  40 
mimes  of  his  in  'Comicorum  romanorum  frag- 
menta*  (3d  cd.,  Leipzig  1898) ;  they  show  orig- 
inal wit  and  keen  expression. 

LABBZARES,  Guido  db,  gwc-do  6A  li- 
ba-tha'res,  Spanish  adventurer :  b.  Bilbao, 
Spain,  1510;  d.  Uaoila,  1580.  He  begas  his  ca- 
reer in  South  America,  from  which  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Java  and  Sumatra,  1S42.  In  1550  he 
discovered  the  Bay  Filipina,  in  Florida,  and  in 
the  following  year  with  Luna  de  Arellano  vis- 
ited and'  renamed  the  place  Bay  Santa  Maria. 
He  entered  with  Legaspi  upcm  the  project  of 
conquering  and  converting  the  Philipidne 
Islands.  His  success  was  complete  in  the  mat- 
ter of  conquest,  and  in  1574  he  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  Manila.  By  means  of  new 
fortifications  he  so  strsngtlietwd  the  place 
against  the  CUirese  corsairs  and  the  Dutdi  pi- 
rates that  these  were  driven  from  the  adjacent 
islands.  In  1575  he  took  the  poHtion  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor, under  a  new  governor-gen- 
eral from  Spain  -and  kept  his  position  tinti]  his 
death. 

LABIATAB.    Sec  UEirmAaJL 

LABICHB,  Baftoc  Marin,  i-ziAn  ma-iiA 
la-besh,  French  dramatist:  b.  Paris,  S  May 
1815;  d.  there,  23  Jan.  1888.  He  wrote,  chiefly 
in  collaboration  with  other  authors,  inward  of 
1(X)  playa,  many  of  them  very  eucceasful.  It  was 
the  qualities  that  he  brought  to  the  collabora- 
lion  that  made  them  a  success.  His  long  series 
included  a  few  real  comedies  of  character  and 
manners.  His  farces  and  vaudevilles  are  dis- 
tinguished by  extravagant  plots,  crisp  and 
sparlding  di^ogoe  which  is  at  times  a  little 
broad,  by  the  absence  of  the  love  element  and 
admirable  stage  tecluiiqiw,  and  they  form  capi- 


tal characterizatJons  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  his 
time.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  liie  Academy 
and  after  that  date  ceased  to  write  for  the 
stage.  His  dramatic  works  were  collected  in  10 
volumes  (1878-79)  and  met  with  a  notable  and. 
for  the  author,  an  unexpected  success.  Among 
the  best  of  them  may  be  mentioned  'Frisette* 
(1846),  the  original  of  the  famous  farce,  'Box 
and  Cox>;  'The  Italian  Straw  Hat'  (1857); 
<Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon*  (1860),  a  de- 
lightful picture  of  middle-class  vanity;  'Moi' 
(1861).  Consult  Matthews,  'French  Drama- 
tists' (1901). 

LABLACHE,  Lnigi,  loo-e'je  la-blish'.  op- 
eratic singer:  b.  Naples,  Italy,  6  Dec.  1794;  d. 
there,  23  Jan.  1858.  He  studied  at  the  local 
Conservatorio  della  Pieti  del! a  Turchini  lender 
ihe  guidance  of  Valesi  and  made  his  dibut  as  a 
bass  singer,  buffo  Napoletano,  in  Fioravanti's 
'Molinara.'  Later  he  enlarged  his  repertoire  by 
singing  in  grand  opera,  to  which  his  voice,  whicn 
was  one  of  wonderful  range  and  volume,  was 
admirably  adapted  and  appeared  as  Uercadente 
in  *£Iisa  and  Oaudio.'  His  reputation  soon 
extended  over  Italy.  In  his  20tn  year,  when 
the  triumph  of  Rossini  was  at  its  height,  he 
stood  forth  as  the  greatest  interpreter  of  that 
master,  and  reached  the  summit  of  his  fame. 
A  medal  was  struck  off  in  his  honor  at  Vienna 
in  1825.  For  the  next  17  years  he  annually  ap- 
peared in  Italian  opera  in  London,  Paris  and 
Saint  Petersburg.  He  was  the  singing-master 
of  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  equally  admirable 
in  comic  and  serious  operas  and  the  school  of 
music  which  he  opened  in  Paris  had  considers 
ble  success  in  handing  on  the  traditions  of  his 
style.  Don  Giovanni  and  Leporello  were  his 
greatest  parts. 

LABOR.  Definition. —  Labor  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  physical  or  mental  effort  of  human 
beings  for  the  attainment  of  some  object  other 
than  the  pleasure  of  the  effort  itself.  Simple 
as  this  definition  is  there  is  scarcely  a  word  in 
it  but  what  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion. 
The  popular  use  of  the  word  labor  restricts  it 
to  those  who  engage  in  manual  toil,  but  ttiis 
.  is  of  course  too  narrow.  Any  scientific  defini- 
tion must  include  mental  ettort.  In  modern 
industry  brains  are  needed  as  well  as  muscle. 
Men  must  organize  the  productive  forces  and 
direct  their  employment  along  chosen  lines. 
U^n  their  ability  quite  as  much  as  upon  the 
skill  and  strength  of  the  manual  workers,  and 
indeed  to  an  even  greater  degree,  depends  the 
success  of  modem  enterprise.  To-day  this  con- 
cept is  fully  recognized  and  not  even  the  most 
extreme  socialist  would  deny  the.  productive 
character  of  mental  effort. 

Labor  is  generally  limited  in  popular  usage 
to  that  of  human  beings  but  not  all  economists 
have  so  defined  it.  Adam  Smith  spoke  of  la- 
bouring cattle,^  and  said  more  than  once  that 
•nature  labours  along  with  man."  J.  R.  Mc- 
Culloch,  who  always  exaggerated  or  distorted 
any  half-lruth  of  his  intellectual  father,  Adam 
Stnith.  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  operations  of  do- 
mestic animals,  of  machinery,  of  nature  and  of 
man.  Labor,  he  said,  is  "any  sort  of  action  or 
co-operation,  whether  performed  by  man,  the 
lower  animals,  machinery,  or  natural  agents^ 
that  tends  to  brin^  about  any  desirable  result.* 
Such  a  definition  is,  however,  confusing  rather 
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than  helpfnl.  T^-day  practicsJly  at)  economisU 
restrict  the  tertn  labor  to  that  of  hitman  beings. 
Labor  means  human  labor. 

More  diflicult  of  restriction  within  the  rinfC- 
fence  of  a  definition  is  the  next  concept.  Some 
writers  have  denied  the  term  labor  to  any  ex- 
ertions which  yield  pleasure  or  are  undertaken 
for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  accompanyuiK 
them.  Painful  effort  only  is  labor.  Thus  W.  S; 
JeTous  wrote,  "Labor,  I  should  say,  is  any  pain- 
ful exertion  of  mind  or  body  undergone  partly 
or  wholly  with  a  view  to  future  good*  And 
yet  even  Jevous  pointed  out  thai  most  forms 
of  labor,  after  the  initial  irkeomeness  had  been 
overcome,  yielded  distinct  pleasure  to  the 
worker,  a  principle  which  the  French  socialist 
Founier  had  earlier  made  the  basis  of  his 
scheme  for  the  organization  of  labor.  It  is  im- 
possilile  thus  to  limit  the  term,  for  if  would  ex- 
dude  some  of  the  highest  forms  of  creative  art 
or  literature  or  even  handicraft  and  confine  it 
only  to  distasteful  or  painful  occupations.  In- 
deed the  same  kind  of  exertion  mi^ht  at  one 
time  be  called  labor  and  at  another  time  be  de- 
nied that  name.  The  whole  psychology  of  la- 
bor is  moreover  involved  in  this  limitation  of 
the  idea.  Labor  is  regarded  as  a  curse.  But 
the  purpose  of  economic  progress  and  of  human 
invention  is,  or  should  be,  to  lighten  the  burden 
upon  labor,  to  associate  with  the  performance 
of  necessary  tasks  a  pleasure  and  pride  in 
workmanship.  In  its  highest  aspect  labor 
shotild  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  rather  than  a 

The  final  notion  involved  in  this  definition  is 
that  the  labor  is  performed  for  the  sake  of 
some  ulterior  object  or  some  useful  purpose. 
Quite  aside  from  the  question  of  whether  pleas- 
ureable  effort  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  labor. 
it  is  contended  that  it  must  be  produclive.  The 
distinction  was  early  made  between  productive 
and  unproductive  labor.  The  Physiocrats,  for 
instance,  insisted  that  only  the  work  of  agricul- 
ture was  productive,  the  tabors  of  manufactur' 
ers,  merchants  and  others  being  sterile.  Even 
Adam  Smith  thought  that  the  work  of  serv- 
ants was  unproductive.  The  modem  concep- 
tion, however,  is  that  any  effort  which  satisfies 
a  want  or  creates  a  utility  is  productive — that 
of  the  actor,  the  fireman  or  the  judge,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  farmer,  the  miner,  the  cotton* 
spinner  or  the  locomotive  engineer.  Effort  di* 
rected  toward  Ae  rendering  of  some  intangible 
or  transient  pleasure  is  held  to  be  productive  as 
well  as  that  engaged  in  extractive  industry  or 
in  fashioning  some  durable  object.  In  no  case 
does  mar  create  anything;  he  can  never  do 
more  than  change  the  form  or  the  place  of  ma- 
terial things.  It  is.  therefore,  as  impossible  to 
draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  labor  of 
those  engaged  in  raising  grain  and  those  em- 
ployed in  servinjr  bread  at  the  fable  as  it  is  to 
naSce  a  distinction  between  manual  and  men- 
tal effort. 

Free  and  Slave  Labor.—  Thus  far  only  free 
labor  has  been  considered,  but  historically  prob- 
ably more  of  the  work  of  the  world  has  been 
performed  by  unfree  labor  than  by  free.  Slav- 
ery has  existed  as  far  hack  as  historical  records 
go  into  the  dim  past.  Indeed  it  has  been  as- 
serted, rather  paradoxically,  that  the  institu- 
tion of  human  slavery  marked  the  greatest  step 
forward  that  had  yet  been  made  in  human 
progress.    From  an  ethical  standpoint  slavery 


was  ccnainly  an  tinproveiBeiit  over  canmfaaUsm, 
and  from  an  economic  standpoint  it  marited  a 
great  advance  beeaiue  now  for  the  first  time 
there  was  provided  a  fund  of  labor  that  conld 
be  directed  to  ateady  and  arduous  toil.  Until 
this  time  man  had  lived  by  hnntinR  and  fishing 
primarily;  but  now  settled  agriculture  became 
possible,  permanent  homes  were  established, 
cattle  domesticated  and  some  accumulation  of 
property  began.  Primitive  man  did  not  woric 
witlinaiy  and  the  cotnpulsion  of  slavery  fur- 
nished the  training  school  in  wfaich  the  htunan 
race  painfully  ana  slowly  learned  the  lessons 

The  question  has  been  raised  and  moch  de- 
bated as  to  -whether  the  couree  of  htanan  prog- 
ress has  been  from  a  State  of  original  freedom 
and  equally  to  cuie  of  ineqoaliw  and  bondage, 


r  the  reverse.    The  v 


formerly  widely 


to  a  doser  union  in  the  village 
muniiy  or  mark.  Freedom,  equality  of  rank 
and  possessions,  and  in  the  case  of  the  mark 
communal  ownership  and  cultivation  of  the 
land  characterized  these  early  conumuiities.  As 
a  result  of  conquest  and  other  forces  tlus  ori^- 
nal  state  of  freedom  gave  way  to  one  of  ui' 
equality,  both  political  and  economic,  which 
has  persisted  to  this  day.  Modem  democracy 
and  socialism  arc  simply  efforts  to  restore  the 
original  and  natural  neritage  of  mankind. 
About  1880  however  another  school  developed, 
in  England  and  France  esjiecially,  which  denied 
the  accuracy  of  the  historical  data  upon  which 
the  mark  tfieory  had  been  built  up,  and  gave  a 
different  explanation  of  the  existing  economic 
constitution  of  society  and  the  position  of  labor. 
These  writers  denied  that  early  societies  had 
enjoyed  freedom  and  communal  ownership  of 
the  land,  bnt  insisted  that  as  far  back  as  his- 
tory can  be  traced  there  had  always  existed 
a    system   of    primitive    serfdom    and    private 

Koperty.  The  evolution  of  human  progress 
s  therefore  been  from  a  condition  of  slavery 
and  inequality  to  one  of  increasing  freedom  and 
equality  of  opportunity  and  possessions.  Labor 
has  progressed  from  bondage  to  freedom  and 
is  ever  moving  further  in  the  same  direction. 
Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  growing 
dimity  and  importance,  as  well  as  the  well- 
being  of  labor,  is  the  esteem  in  whitJi  it  has 
been  held  by  economists.  In  this  respect  there 
has  been  steady  progress.  By  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  if  we  may  accept  as  typical  the  utter- 
ances of  their  leading  pailosoiHiers,  labor  was 
held  in  low  esteem.  Artisans  belonged  to  the 
lowest  caste,  and  laboi  was  held  to  be  degrad- 
ing. SUveiy  was  generally  practised  ana  of 
course  did  not  help  to  elevate  the  status  of  tlie 
free  laborer.  The  later  Roman  writers,  bow- 
ever,  condemned  this  irstilution  on  economic 
grounds.  The  spread-  of  Christianity  led  also 
to  moral  condenmation,  and  daring  uie  Middle 
Ages  slavery  was  generally  modified  into  serf- 
don^  according  to  which  the  serf  was  bound 
to  the  soil  hut  was  personally  free.  Although 
the  Church  taught  the  equality  and  brother- 
hood of  man,  these  doctrines  did  not  amelio- 
rate his  contUtion  during  this  period.  Men's 
chief  intellectual  interests  were  theological 
rather  than  economic,  war  absorbed  the  ener- 
gies of  the  ruling  claues,  and  the  pTimilive 
methods  of  agriculture,  manufactares  and 
transportation  a*  wdl  as  ioMcwrity  of  IUb  aad 
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property  preveated  the  working  classes  from 
oiaktng  any  economic  advance. 

Economic  Views.— The  Renaissance  and 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World  made  far- 
reaching  changes  in  econamic  institutions  and 
thoUKht  which  were  reflected  in  the  conceptions 
of  ubor.  By  the  MercajitillsIS  labor  was 
assigned  a  position  of  considerable  iroportance; 
according  to  Locke  (1690)  labor  is  the  almost 
exclusive  source  of  value,  for,  he  wrote,  'it 
is  labour  indeed  that  puts  the  difference  of 
value  on  everytlynB.'  But  the  Mercantilists 
after  all  emphasiiea  trade  and  money  nifher 
than  labor.  The  Physiocrats  introduced  the 
distinction  between  productive  and  unproduc- 
tive labor;  according  to  them  the  only  produc- 
tive labor  was  that  winch  added  something 
material  lo  the  world's  stock  of  floods.  They 
therefore  confined  the  term  to  a^cal total 
laborers  and  the  extractive  industries;  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  were  unproductive 
or  sterile.  Emphasis  was  laid  by  them  there- 
fore more  upon  the  direction  of  labor  than 
upon  its  well-being.  Land  and  the  bounty  of 
nature  was  the  real  centre  of  the  Physiocratic 
system, 

Adam  Smith  placed  labor  in  the  very  arch 
of  his  economic  philosojihy;  his  book  on  'The 


nation,  and  (he  first  chapter  describes  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  as  a  means  of  increasing  produc- 
tion. The  opening  sentence  of  this  book  is, 
"The  annual  labour  of  every  nation  is  the 
fund  which  originally  supplies  it  with  all  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.*  t-abor  Is  , 
both  the  cause  of  value  and  its  measure.  In 
spite  of  the  high  ^sition  thus  assiimed  labor 
in  Smith's  economic  system,  the  practical  re- 
sults in  the  hands  of  his  followers  were  bad. 
He  had  insisted  upon  the  need  of  greater  free- 
dom of  enterprise  and  of  contract  and  this 
doctrine  was  erected  into  the  principle  of 
laisses-faire  by  the  classical  sdool.  Compe- 
tition was  given  full  sway  and  all  restrictive 
barriers  were  swept  away.  This  meant  the 
CKploitation  and  degradation  of  labor.  Ricardu 
and  Maltfaus  register  in  their  writings  the 
hopeless  attitude  of  economists  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  improving  the  condition  of  labor, 
a  view  which  persists  even  in  John  Stuart  Mill. 
A  reaction  against  this  position  soon  set  in. 
The  Socialists  insisted  upon  the  rights  of  labor 
and  the  injustice  of  existing  methods  of  db- 
tribution.  The  changes  wrought  by  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  brought  many  industrial  re- 
adjustments and  serious  economic  ills  such  as 
poverty,  unemployment  and  crises.  Increasing 
attention  began  to  be  given  to  the  subject 
of  distribution  instead  of  production  or  ex- 
change. Social  reformers  interested  them- 
sdve»  in  the  practical  work  of  abolishing 
specific  abuses.  The  labor  movement  became 
too  important  to  ignore,  and  not  only  has  it 
secured  an  increasing  amount  of  space  in 
'  ;    literature,    but    it    has    been 


courses  in  labor  problems  are  piven,  and  an 
increasing  amonnt  of  study  is  b«ng  devoted  to 
the  subject. 

BibKoeraphy.— Lauck,  W.  J.,  and  Syden- 
stricker,  Edgar,  'The  Conditions  of  Labor  in 


the  Atoerican  laduftries'  (1916);  WiUpughby. 
W,  F..  ed.,  <The  r^   "  '        '^    .."V,. 
lion'     (1916);    '1 
Book*  (Current). 

Ebnest  L.  Bogaht, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Unkiersily  of  Illinois. 
•      LABOR,  Aawricui  Fcderstion  oL     Sec 
Ajcekicah  FniBRATiON  <k  LaHml 

LABOR,  Department  of.  A  government 
department  of  the  United  Slates  established  hy 
Act  of  Cbngress,  approved  4  March  1913,  "to 
foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the 
wa^  earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve 
their  working  conditions,  and  to  advance  iheir 
opportunities  for  profitable  employment.*  Be- 
fore the  passage  of  this  act  the  affairs  of  this 
department  were  adwtnislered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  a  srubdepartment  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Originally  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  was  a  part  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  bm  at  the  creation  of  the  new  de- 
partment by  the  Congress,  11  Fch.  1903,  the 
bureau  was  transferred.  It  was  organized  in 
1885,  and  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  had  been 
very  successful  as  chief  of  ■the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics in  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  Commis-, 
sioncr  of  Labor.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
Cornmissioner  Wright  had  made  such  signal 
success  in  the  new  department  that  the  bureau 
was  changed  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  with 
independent  functions.  Under  the  Act  of  1913 
the  bureaus  of  labor,  imtnigration  and  natural- 
ization and  the  children's  buivau  were  included 
in  die  new  department.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
is  now  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the' 
beads  of  the  divisions  are  kiK>wn  as  commis- 
sioners, with  the  exception  of  the  heads  of  the 
children'c  bureau  ana  the  bureau  of  infotma- 
lion,  who  are  entitled  chiefs.  The  head  of  the 
department  is  a  secretan",  with  last  -rank  among 
lembers  of  die  Cabinet.    There  is  also  an 


tions  in  all  disputes  between  capital  and  labor 
and  issues  a  bimonthly  bulletin  reviewing  the 
condition  of  labor  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  Bureau  of  Immigation  inainlain5 
kfcal  offices  at  the  several  ports  of  entry,  and 
through  these  it  administers  the  immigration 
laws  and  kindred  statutes,.  The  Burcan  of 
Natnralization  has  charge  of  the  returns  from 
the  clerks  of  the  United  States  comas  throngh- 
out  the  land  «dK>  issue  declarations  of  inten- 
tion certtficate«  and  final  naturalization  certifi- 
cates to  ajpplicants  for  naini^ization.  The 
Children's  Bureau  dciOs  with  all  matters  affect- 
ing child-Hfe,  Jnfant  mortality,  birth  rate, 
orphanage,  juvenile  delinquents,  dangerous  oc- 
cupations for  children,  children's  diseases  and 
child  labor,  espedaUy  the  State  laws  in  regard 
to  the  latter  eviL  Consult  'Annual  Reports' 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,    See  Couhedcb,  Dk- 
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LABOR  BUREAUS.  Nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  has  a  labor  bureau,  or  d^artment 
of  labor,  the  oldest  being  that  of  Massachu- 
setts, organized  in  1869.  Several  of  the  State 
bureaus,  particularly  those  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut,  maintain  free  employment  agencies. 
These  State  bureaus  have  been  kept  remarkably  . 
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free  from  paitisan  politics,  and  they  have  been 
decidedly  successful  in  the  settling  of  labor 
disputes  and  in  preventing  strikes  and  lockouts. 
The  chief  functions  delegated  to  be  performed 
by  the  State  bureaus  are  assbtance  in  bettering 
the  condition  of  toilers,  investigating  complaints 
of  ill-treatDMnt,  srievancea,  etc.,  to  furnish  in- 
formation as  a  basis  for  enlightened  legisla- 
tion,  to  keep  a  record  of  the  labor  svwiy  and 
labor  condition  in  the  State  and  to  inform  the 
general  public  of  the  results  of  its  work.  In 
some  States  the  administration  of  the  labor 
Iaw«  was  contnittcd  to  the  bureaus,  as  ako  ad- 
ministering employment  offices,  compensation 
laws,  etc.  These  organizations  proved  so  suc- 
cessful Ihai  European  nations  soon  followed 
the  American  example.  In  1891  France  organ- 
lied  a  bureau  of  labor  and  in  1852  Germany 
followed  with  a  labor  commission.  In  1893  a 
labor  department  under  die  direction  of  a  com- 
mission for  labor  was  instituted  in  England.  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Sweden,  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Canada  have  since  established 
similar  bureaus.  Consult  Wright,  'The  Work- 
ings of  the  Department  of  Labor,'  and  'The 
Value  and  Influence  of  Labor  Statistics,'  in 
'Monographs  on  Social  Economics'  (Washing- 
ton 1901);  'American  Year  Book'  (annual); 
Americati  Labor  Legislation  Review  (1911,-  I, 
No.  2,  123-134;  No.  3,  59-68;  No.  4.  61-104). 

LABOR  CHURCH,  a  movement  started 
in  England  to  bring  religiaus  work  into  the 
l^Mr  movetoenL  John  Trevor  was  the  founder 
(1891),  the  first  Labt»-  Church  service  opening 
in  Charlton  Town  Hall;  Manchester.  The 
growth  of  the  movement  was  such  that,  at  a 
conference  held  in  1893,  the  Labor  Church 
Unitm  was  organiEed  with  10  churches  repre- 
sented, and  by  1894-  there  were  24  labor 
churches  in  England  antd  Scotbnd.  Five  prin- 
ciples were  adopted  at  the  inauguration  de- 
claring Tcligi  on  part  of  tfae  labor  movement,  that 
it  is  no  class  movenwnt  or  class  religion,  but 
non-sectarian,  etc.  In  1903  a  restatement  of 
principles  was  drawn  up  embodying  the  condi- 
tions of  the  former  one  and  declaritig  the  labor 
movement,  besides  its  rekgious  activity,  included 
improvement  of  social  conditions,  development 
of  personal  diaracter,  both  essential  to  'emanci- 
pation from  moral  and  social  bondage,'  and . 
therefore  insists  on  the  study  of  riie  economic 
and  moral  forces  of  society.  Over  30  labor 
churches  were  eventually  established,  but  since 
1907  the  movement  apparently  has  lost  vitality. 

LABOR  COLONIES,  or  agricultural 
communities,  are  common  in  Europe  but  almost 
unknown  in  the  United  Slates.  They  are  main- 
tained for  die  purpose  of  giving  employment 
and  ilraining  to  individuals  who,  on  acirount  of 
misforMme  or  indficiency,  find  it  difficult  to 
earn  a  living.  In  Holland  there  are  tour  of 
these  labor  colonies,  at  Wilheimsoord,  Fred- 
eriksoord,  Wilhelminasoord,  which  have  been 
estabUslied  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
They  occupy  5,000  acres  of  land  and  have  a 
membership  of  over  2.00a  At  La  ChalmeUe. 
France,  is  a  colony  established  in  1892,  It 
occupies  370  acres  of  land  and  has  300  colo- 
nists. In  Germany  there  are  nearly  40  colonies 
all  established  since  1882-  New  Zealand  has  a 
government  farm  of  1,000  acres.  In  Belgium 
are  tihree  colonies  which  are  practically  penal 
;  for  vagrants  and  neggars.     There 


are  several  colonies  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  in  the  United  States  three  small  colonies 
have  been  established  by  the  Salvation  Army, 
one  each  in  Colorado.  California  and  Ohio. 
The  most  successful  is  the  Colorado  colony 
wWch  has  150  members.  The  colony  system  in 
all  the  European  countries  is  practically  com- 
munism uncfer  goveranient  control,  all  the 
colonics  being  conducted  on   the  oo-operaiive 

?lan.  Cxjnsult  '  Encyclonsedia  of  Social  Re- 
orm.'  edited  by  Bliss  (1908). 

LABOR  AND  COMMERCE,  Depart- 
mentt  qL  See  Coumqcs,  Dgfartment  of; 
Labor,  Defiultment  of;  Lasoe  Depastmemts, 
Foreign. 

LABOR  CONGRESS,  an  assemblage, 
either  national  or  international,  of  re^iresenta- 
tives  oi  organized  labor.  The  first  atteii«H  to 
form  an  intenistioaal  organization  of  workers 
was  made  by  a  group  of  contineotal  exiles  at  a 
conference  held  in  London  in  1847,  in  which 
Karl  Maiz  took  part  The  Communist  League 
was  that  formed,  which  issued  Marx'  and 
En^el's  famous  manifesto  just  before  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  but  the  organization  disappeared 
in  the  succeeding  reaction.  In  1866  the  first 
Intern  atkinal  Labor  Congress  was  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  about  60  delegates  being 

nent  from  England.  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
and  Switzerlanij.  The  results  of  this 
meeting  were  the  condemnation  of  the  indus- 
trial employment  of  wtunen,  the  advocating  of 
teiJinical  education  and  the  organiza4ion  of 
mutual  credit  associations.  At  the  congress  of 
1869,  held  at  Basel,  SwiUerland,  labor  repre- 
sentatives were  in  attendance  from  Russia, 
Austria,  Germany,  France,  England,  Spain, 
Italy  aiid  Switzerland.  This  assembly  by  a 
vote  of  54  to  4  declared  that  landed  property 
should  be  abolis'hed.  Other  similar  congresses 
were  held  at  Dresden,  1871;  The  Hague,  1872; 
Paris,  1886;  Berlin.  1891,  and  Ziirich.  1897. 

Two  International  Socialist-Labor  Con- 
gresses were  hekl  in  Pans  in  1889,  one,  the 
Marxesl,  by  400  delegates,  and  the  other,  the 
Fossiblist,  by  600  delegates.  In  1891  a  Socialist- 
Labor  Congress  was  held  at  Brussels,  at  which 
400  delegates  were  present  from  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world,  including  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Among  the  topics  discussed 
were  the  eight-hour  day,  militansm,  universal 
suffrage  and  legislative  projection  of  labor.  At 
the  Congress  of  1893  at  Ziirich,  Switzerland, 
385  delegates  were  ipresent,  and  admission  was 
denied  to  all  avowed  anarchists.  The  congress, 
now  assuming  definite  organisation,  mot  in 
London  in  1896  and  arranged  to  meet  every 
four  years  thereafter.  The  anarchists  were 
again  denied  admission,  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  opposing  stan^iig  armies,  advocating 
the  nationalization  of  lana  and  the  sodaliz^on 
of  industry. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Intematioital  So- 
cialist-Labor (ingress  was  held  in  Paris  in 
1900,  when  the  assembly  discussed  Hie  laws 
regrulating  strikes  and  boycotts  and  favored  the 
abolition  of  the  capitalistic  class.  Resolutions 
were  passed  favoring  a  fixed  minimum  wage 
and  the  nationalization  of  mines.  Subsequent 
meetings  have  been  held  at  Amsterdam  (1904), 
Stuttgart  (1907).  Copenhagen  (1910)  and 
Stockholm  (1917).  Of  this  orgamzation  which 
meets  every  four  years  there  is  a  standing  com- 
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tnittee  Imown  as  the  IntenNKkmal  Socialist 
Bureau,  which  meets  annually. 

Various  national  labor  congresses  are  held 
in  several  countries,  particularly  in  England, 
where  an  annual  i^nvenlion  has  been  hetd  since 
1868.  Cingresses  of  anarchists  coovaanK  un-^ 
der  the  disguise  of  labor  have  been  held  at  in- 
tervals in  L^ons,  Havre,  Brussels,  Barcelona 
and  other  cities.  See  also  Unionism  ;  Social- 
isu. 

LABOR  DA-Y,  in  the  United  States,  the 
fint  Monday  in  September,  a  tegal  holiday  in 
all  the  States  and  District  of  Columbia,  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  The  celebration  of 
this  day  was  inaugurated  by  the  Knigbts  of 
l^abor,  who  in  1882  heH  a  parade  in  New  York, 
and  agani  in  1884,  when  a  resolution  by  George 
R.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  Kmghts  of  Labor,  was 
{mss«d  to  hold  aU  parades  on  that  day.  Work- 
ingmen  of  all  organizations  then  began  agita- 
tion to  have  the  <lay  made  a  legal  holiday,  and 
on  IS  March  1887  the  first  law  to  that  effect 
was  passed  in  Colorado.  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Massachusetts  soon  followed  this  ex- 
ample.  The  day  is  celebrated  by  parades  and 
l^  meeting^  addressed  by  prominent  tabor  lead- 
ers. In  Europe  the  celebration  of  the  first 
of  May  as  Labor  Day  was  begun  in  1890  with 
a  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  day; 
it  was  at  that  time  and  for  a  few  years  later 
much  feared  and  violently  opposed  by  the 
various  govermnents,  and  there  were  many 
clashes  between  tiie  poUce  and  soldiers  and  the 
workingmen.  It  is  now  usually  celebrated  with- 
out trouble.  In  the  United  Stales  May  Day  is 
cdebrated  by  ^e  Socialist -Labor  party,  but 
there  is  no  attempt  to  cease  work  on  that  day, 

LABOR  DEPARTMENTS,  Foreign. 
The  development  of  early  labor  legislation  in 
all  countries  soon  pointed  out  the  fact  dial 
labor  Uws  are  useless  unless  properly  enforced 
by;  speoal  authorkies.  Accordingly  most  coun- 
tries sooner  or  later  created  one  or  more  de- 
partments to  deal  with  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  labor  laws.  The  functions  of  these 
departments  is  first  of  all  to  administer  all  exist- 
ing labor  laws  and  [hen  to  coodiKt  investiga- 
tions that  will  lay  foundations  for  future  legis- 
lation. Under  dieir  administrative  functions 
labor  departments  appoint  inspectors  to  enforce 
workshop  regulations,  regulate  social  insurance 
laws,  conduct  labor  exchanges  to  help  unem- 
ployed and  serve  as  or  create  boards  to  setde 
industrial  disputes  or  fix  wages  and  hours  of 
labor.  Under  their  functions  as  investigators 
labor  departmettts  conduct  research,  gather 
statistical  data,  issue  reports  and  often  draft 
laws.  In  the  larger  European  countries  the  de- 
partments are  under  the  guidance  of  mitustets 
of  labor,  while  in  smaller  countries  ibey  are 
attached  to  other  ministries. 

In  England  factory  inspectors  to  enforce 
workshop   regulations   were   for   the  first   time 

Kivideo  for  under  the  Factory  Act  of  1833. 
ey  were  .placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  for  Home  Affairs.  At 
present  the  Home  OBice  has  a  factory  inspection 
department  supervised  by  an  under-secretary. 
Outer  labor  Jaws  before  the  war  were  admin- 
istered by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  established  in  1893.  The  depart- 
ment administered  the  Labor  Exchanges  Act  of 
1909,  the  Trade  Boards  Act  of  1909.  and  the 


National  Unenyrfoyment  Insurance  Acts  of 
1911  and  1916.  The  Board  of  Trade  also  is- 
sued a  monthly  paper,  and  annual  and  special 
reports  on  wages,  hours  and  labor  in  other 
countries.  During  ibe  war  its  powers  and 
authorities  were  transferred  to  a  Ministry  of 
Labor.  Health  insurance  is  regulated  by 
boards  of  insurance  commissioners. 

In  Germany  the  enforcement  of  the  labor 
law  is  mainly  left  to  the  individual  states.  Each 
state  has  a  labor  or  inspection  bureau  that  en- 
forces workshop  regulations  with  the  help  of 
the  police  authorities.  Imperial  supervision  is 
very  slight.  In  Prussia  tiie  factory  inspection 
department  is  under  the  'Jinistn'  of  Commerce 
and  Indiutry.  At  the  head  of  the  insurance 
system  is  the  Imperial  Insurance  OfRce  assisted 
by  district  and  local  insurance  offices.  The 
aLove  departments  also  conduct  investigations 
and  research  work. 

In  France  a  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  Labor 
was  for  the  first  time  establiEAied  in  1841.  In 
1891  the  Superior  Council  of  Labor,  represent- 
ing employers,  emploj^ees  and  the  government 
was  founded  to  investigate  labor  conditions  and 
act  as  adviser  to  the  government  in  labor 
problems.  At  the  present  time  the  Inspection 
Service,  like  tie  Superior  CoimcU,  is  a  part  of 
the  Ministry  of  Labor,  established  in  1906,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
Accident  insurance  is  regulated  by  a  special 
bureau  and  old-age  pensions  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Superior  Council  in  the 
Mmistry  of  Labor. 

Austrian  labor  laws  are  administered  by  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  at  the  head  of  the 
inspection  service  is  a  central  industrial  in- 
spector. In  Holland  a  Bureau  of  Labor  was 
established  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
in  1916  to  institute  unemploymeat  insurance 
and  supervise  tabor  exchanges.  In  Belgium 
there  is  a  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labor, 
imder  which  there  is  a  Labor  Office.  The  latter 
was  organized  in  1695.  It  administers  alt  labor 
laws,  investigates  labor  problems,  inspects 
factories  and  supervises  insurance.  In  Italy 
a  L^bor  Department  was  estabrt^ed  in  1902, 
in  Switzerland  in  1886,  in  Denmark  in  1859. 
Sweden  in  1902  and  in  Spain  in  1903. 

Seug  Perluah. 

LABOR  BXCHANOES,  a  name  errone- 
ously applied  to  employment  bureaus.  It  was 
also  a  term  given  to  a  class  of  institutions 
founded  by  the  followers  of  Robert  Owen 
(t^.v.)  in  1832-35.  These  were  designed  to 
bnng  about  an  exdiange  of  products  of  labor 
without  the  intervention  of  money.  Many 
stores  were  founded  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  commodities  for  'labor  notes,*  the  amount 
of  time  spent  in  produdnp  a  commodity  being 
the  basis  of  its  value.  Different  classes  of  labor 
were  all  valued  alike.  The  plan  was  soon  found 
impracticable. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION.  The  tenn 
'Labor  L^ station"  is  now  used  to  cover  a 
broad  field  of  lawmaking  for  the  benefit  of 
wage  earners  in  particular  and  of  society  in 
general.  It  includes  the  factor]^  acts  of 
earlier  days,  but  is  much  broader  in  its  scope. 

History.— In  the  United  States  labor  legis- 
lation has  passed  through  several  stages  of 
transformation.  In  the  early  period  of  onr 
nation   the  propertylesa   man  was  viewed  wi^ 
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suspicion  and  contempt;  ard  coercive  laws  were 
passed  tor  the  capture  and  virtual  enslavement 
of  the  '"shiftless.*'  Men  who  worked  for 
wages  received  scant  consideration  in  law. 
In  the  20's  and  Sffs  of  Ae  19th  century  ^ixsp- 
ertyless  men  were  clothed  with  fall  rtgfats 
of  citiEenship.  Legislation  for  their  benefit 
soon  began,  takiit):;  Mie  form  of  abolition  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  of  indenture  atid  finally  of 
slavery,  and  providing  wage  and  homestead  eit- 
emptions,  and  free  schools.  Following  tfce 
Civil  War  labor  and  capital  entered  the  stage 
of  defiiriie  class  consciousness  and  the  contest 
between  them  became  sharp  and  bitter.  From 
the  legislatures  labor  secured  favorable  laws; 
from  the  courts  cafiita!  secured  favorahle  de- 
cisons  which  declared  such  laws  unconsitu- 
tional  because  taking  property  wttliout  due  proc- 
ess of  law  and  violating  freedom  of  contract. 
The  limit  in  this  stage  was  reached  in  1885 
wfcen  rhe  court  (In  re  Jacobs)  voided  a  law  of 
New  Vortc  designed  to  end  sweating,  because 
the  act  would  force  the  lahorer  "from  his  home 
and  its  hallowed  associations  and  beneficent  in- 
fluences, to  ply  his  trade  elsewhere."     Th< 


stage 


ived 


t  recognition  in  1898  when  the  Sopremt 

Court  held  (Holden  v.  Hardy)  that  a  law 
which  on  its  face  was  class  legislation  or 
deprived  of  property  without  due  process  of 
law  was  yet  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power 
because  it  was  for  the  good  of  society  at  large 
that  the  freedom  of  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee be  restricted. 

The  last  stage  is  still  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopiitR  out  of  tbc  preceding.  It  avoids 
"class  Tc^Blation"  by  making  a  "reasonable 
dassiticalioli"  of  persons  and  industries. 
Equ^'i'y  before  the  law  is  maintained  by  treat- 
ing alike  all  within  any  given  class.    If 


duly  enlarged,  it  is  his  privilege 
classes  and  secure  the  larger  privileges.  For 
the  employee  to  do  the  same  is  not  yet  equally 
easy.  Neither  is  he  quite  on  an  equality  in  dis- 
posing of  his  profierty.  which  is  his  labor. 
When  a  man  mKages  to  sell  a  farm  and  de- 
livers titles  to  the  same  he  may  be  held  to 
strict  accountability  for  ti.e  performance  of  the 
contract  and  required  to  pay  daniaee  for  failure 
to  do  so.  But  here  every  item  of  property  is 
transferable  from  himself.  When  a  man  en- 
gages to  sell  bis  labor  he  is  selling  something 
now  recognized  as  property,  but  il  is  not  a 
commodity;  it  cannot  he  separated  from  himself 
and  is  closely  identified  with  his  liberty.  To 
compel  the  performance  of  a  labor  contract 
would  mean  slavery.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
propcrfyless  man  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
m  targaining  for  the  delivery  of  his  labor.  He 
is  free  to  engage  for  12  hours  a  day  or  refuse 
the  job.  The  employer  is  free  to  take  him  for 
10  hours  a  day  or  wait  for  another  man.  But 
tlw  employer  can  much  'better  afford  to  wait 
for  another  man  than  the  employee  can  afford 
to  go  without  his  dinner.  Their  equality  in 
bargatnittg  is  not  real.  Society  now  says  that 
the  nominal  freedom  of  hath  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  end  that  the  laborer  may  be  more 
secure  in  tfac  possession  of  his  property  right  1o 
work  and  the  social  welfare  be  enlarged.  This 
is  die  basic  principle  of  present  day  Irttor  legis- 
lation under,  the  poliae  power. 


BtMe  «nd  Federal  Lavs. — Labor  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  covered  largelj-  hy 
the  States  tfaoa^  there  is  a  considerable  body 
of  national  laws  affecting  labor.  The  right  of 
Congress  in  such  matters  is  based  on  its  power 
of  control  over  interstate  commerce. 

Among  the  earhest  laws  were  those  affecting 
wages.     The    first     mechanic's    lien     law     was 

Kssed  by  New  York  in  1830  and  sitnilar  laws 
ve  been  passed  by  all  the  States.  Such  laws 
aim  to  protect  the  laborer  by  nuOcing  the  goods, 
structure  or  land  on  which  he  works  security 
for  his  pay.  Railroads  and  public  works  are 
now  covered  1^  these  laws.  Slate  and  Federal 
laws  also  make  wages  a  ore f erred  claim  in  re- 
ceiverships and  in  administrations  due  to  tank- 
ruptcy  or  death.  Following  close  upon  the 
abolition  of  imfirisonment  for  debt  (be^nning 
with  Kentucky  in  1821)  came  the  exemption  of 
wages  from  attachment  for  debt.  This  is  now 
the  law  in  every  State.  The  amount  of  pro- 
tection varies,  some  States  exempting  hy  days 
(30  to  60).  others  by  amounts  ($20  to  S100>. 
There  is  also  considerable  Lack  of  uniformity  u 
the  persons  protected.  Some  exempt  "all 
laborers,  mechanics  and  day  laborers,**  others 
all  'householders,*  or  "resident  debtors*  or 
"all  who  support  themselves  and  their  families 
by  the  labor  of  their  hands"  (Wis.).  There 
are  also  exemptions  of  homesteads  and  of  tools 
in  all  the  Stales,  the  amounts  varying  from 
$500  to  $5,000.  Some  Stales  forbid  the  assign- 
ment of  future  wages,  while  others  put  very 
strict  limitations  on  such  assignments. 

A  good  many  laws  govern  indirectly  the 
amount  of  wages.  Except  as  affecting  women 
there  is  no  general  law  providing  a  minimum 
Wage.  The  National  and  Slate  governments 
regulate  employment  on  their  public  works, 
generally  prescribing  that  the  customary  wages 
shall  be  paid,  in  some  cases  fixing  a  minimum. 
In  recent  years  several  States  have  forbidden 
payment  in  store  checks  or  truck;  a  few  reqmre 
cash  payments.  Two-thirds  of  the  States  regu- 
late the  time  of  payment,  a  great  many  re- 
quiring settlements  at  least  twice  a  month, 
some  weekly.  Some  of  these  laws  have  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts  but 
most  of  them  have  been  upheld.  Many  Slates 
require  payment  on  the  premises,  a  few  dur- 
ing working  hours,  and  a  few  forbid  payment 
in  saloons.  Several  States  have  the  'mine  run* 
law.  forbidding  the  screening  of  coal  before 
it  is  weighed.  A  dozen  States  regulate  "dock- 
ing* or  deductions  in  the  way  of  fines. 

A  great  many  laborers  receive  a  part  of  thrir 
pay  in  houses  or  "furnishings.*  Legislation 
aimed  to  regulate  houses  furnished  by  em- 
ployers is  only  in  the  formative  stage.  There 
are  three  types  of  legislation  on  truck  stores: 
(1)  Laws  that  seek  to  eliminate  such  payments 
in  certain  industries ;  (2)  permitting  the  sys- 
tem, but  regulating  the  pnces ;  and  <3)  eliminat- 
ing the  coercion  of  employees  to  patronize  com- 
pany stores. 

Laws  regulating  hours  of  labor  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  wages.  The  first  law  of  the 
kind  was  passed  by  Massachusetts  in  1842  and 
made  10  hours  a  working  day  in  factories  for 
children  under  12.  In  1847  the  law  was  ex- 
tended to  women.  Several  States  followed  this 
example,  but  no  enforceable  law  was  passed 
before  1879.  In  189S  the  Illinois  Supreme 
CooTt  declared  void  an  &4iour  law  for  woniea 
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hour  law  for  women  was  upheld  by  Ac  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1915  the  8-hour 
law.  By  191S  there  were  only  seven  Stales 
with  no  reatrictions  on  houts  of  labor  for' 
women,  and  these  States  have  few  women 
workers.  The  laws  TSry  considerably,  but 
most  oi  them  fix  daily  and  weekly  maximum 
hout^  in  the  principal  industrial  occupations, ' 
agrictrtture  and  domestic  serrice  ■  being  ex-  ■ 
cepted.  They  are  based  on  the  health  of  the 
worker  and  the  public  welfare,  but  hare  an  im-  ■ 
pprtant  effect  on  wages,  A  few  States  recog- 
nize  that  the  dctennination  of  what  is  neressary  ' 
for  the  health  of  the  worker  and  for  Ihe  pub- 
lic welfare  is  not  a  iepislafive  question  and 
leave  it  to  their  commissions.  Laws  regulatinij 
the  hours  for  men  are  fragmentary.  Most  of 
them  relate  ■  to  public  or  aerai-^nibfic  works. 
In  1840  President  Van  Boren,  hy  executive' 
Older,  fixed  the  lO-hour  day  in  the  navy  yards. 
A  Congressional  law  of  18w  (amended  1892  and 
1W2)  fines  the  8-honr  day  for  labortrs  on  pub- 
lic works.  Over  half  the  States  and  many 
cities  now  have  similar  laws.  The  first  la'w  of 
the  kind  applying  to  private  industry  was  that 
of  Illinois  in  18^.  It  a^rptied  only  in  t^  ab^ 
senccof  a  contract  and  was  not  really  enforce- ' 
able.  Over  half  the  Slates  and  the  United 
States  now  liav«  taws  shortening  the. hours  for 
employees  on  sieatn  and  electric  railways  and 
a  doien  or  more  protect  miners  with  S-hour  laws. 
Mississippi  (I9l2)  and  Oregon  <t913)  have  10- ' 
honr  laws  for  factories.  The  hours  in  trans- 
portation are  arranged  by  "runs* — a  maximam 
of  16  hours,  with  8  hours  of  rest  before  starting 
again.  This  applies  parricularly  to  engineers 
and  condnctars.  Many  States  have  similar  laws  ' 
applying  to  Operators  of  Street  cars.  Teleg- 
raphers, train  dispatchers  and  signalmen  in 
coniinuotis  emj^oyment  are  commonly  limited 
to  eight  hcFurs.  Under  the  extreme  pressure 
of  a  strike  called  by  the  trainmen  for  4  Sept. 
1916.  Congress  passed  a  law  (signed  3  Septem- ' 
ber)  fixing  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work  after  1 
Jan.  1917,  for  men  engaged  in  iirter^ate  trans- 
portation and  allowing  extra  pay  for  overtime. 
The-  same  act  prorioed  for  a  commission  to 
obser\e  the  effects  of  the  law  and  report  to  ' 
Congress.  TTie  constitutionality  of  such  laws 
has  been  contended  many  times,  but  they  have 
generally  been  upheld  as  a  valid  exercise  of 
file  police  power  for  the  public  welfare.  The 
traveling  public  has  a  vital  interest  in  having 
trains  handled  by  men  not  So  worn  out  by  long 
hours  of  foil  ttet  they  cannot  assure  them  of  a 
reasonable  degree  of  safety.  However,  this  par- 
ticular law  untjuestkmably  was  a  irage  law. 
The  most  notable  dension  sustaining  snch  laws 
wi»s  that  of  Holden  v.  Hardy  upholding  the  8- 
hour  day  Isw  of  Utah  for  miners.  Agrienlttiral 
laborers  are  still  practically  untoudied  by  such 
legislation. 

Partial  protection  against  cheap  labor  is 
furnished  in  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  (1882) 
and  the  act  of  1885  (amended  1907)  foi*idding 
the  importation  of  laborers  under  contract. 
The  Arirona  law  requiring  employers  employ- 
ing 20  or  more  ivorkers  to  see  that  at  least  80  ■ 
per  cent  were  ciiiKns  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional on  the  basis  of  unjust  discrimination,  but 
tlie  New  Ytwk  law  limltinE  employment  on  pift>- 
Ue^worln  lodtiianaiirBanpheld/  ■<    ■ 


Conrpeiitjcin  Of  conrfct  labor  has  been  re-' 
garded  as  a  serious  menace  by  free  labor. ' 
Fbur  States  now  forbid  the  Employment  of 
convicts  where  there  would  be  such  competition. ' 
Five  prohibit  the  employment  of  convicts  in ' 
certain  industries,  several  provide  for  the  em-  ■ 
ployment  of  their  convicts  in  certain  industries, 
and  live  seek  to  distribute  them  among  (he ' 
various  industries.  Several  seek  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  convict-made  goods.  The  agitation, 
for  a  Federal  law  on  the  subject  has  not  yet 

Recognition  of  the  UniotL— There  is  vir- 
tually' no  law  forbidding  the  organiialion  of  ' 
public  employees,  but  executive  orders  dis-' 
courage  it.  In  private  industry  unions  could ' 
secure  legal  recognition  by  incorporating,  but^ 
they  have  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by 
this  form  of  recognition,  hence  they  have 
sought  it  in  other  ways.  At  least  one-third  of 
the  States  have,  passed  laws  forbidding  em-, 
ployers  to  discriminate  against  members  of 
unions.  A  similar  law  of  the  United  States, 
(Erdman  Act)  and  several  of  the  State  laws. 
have  been  declared  vo«d  because  unduly  limit- 
ing the  Freedom  of  contract.  (Case  of  Cop- 
page  V.  Kansas) .  Texas  and  several  other , 
States  have  exempted  labor  unions  from  fhe ' 
operation  6t  (heir  antitrust  laws,  and  Congress  , 
made  a  slight  modification  of  the  Sherman  Law 
in_favor  of  the  unions  after  the  adverse  de-.', 
cision  in  the  case  of  the  Daabury  iiatters.  Ovej, 
40  States  provide  for  the  registratiqn  of  union, 
labels  and  protect  them  against  counterfeiting.' 
A  few  States,  have  legalized  the  peaceful  boy- 
cott, whether  declared  by  unions  ,or  collections  , 
of  individuals. 

Special  LezisUtion.— The  so-called  ''fac- 
tory acts"  of  the  United  Stales  vary  greatly, in  ; 
scope  and  cfEectireness.  Some  date  as  far. I 
back  as   the  seventies,   but   most  of   them  4re 

The  first  law  requiring  the  reporting  of  in- 
dustrial accidents  was  passed  by  Massachusetts  . 
in  1886,  the  first  covering  occupational  disease , 
by  California  in  19il.  The  repartiog  of  Bcci-  > 
dents  has  graduaUy  spread  to  other  States,  but 
the  laws  vary  ^eatly  and  are  not  altogether  ' 
sajdsiactoiy.'  Sixteen  States  now  require  the' 
reporting  of  occupational  diseases  and  some  of  ; 
the  laws  arc  very  eosiprehensive. 

Laws      exclndinR      certain      persons      from  ! 

¥irticn1ar  industriea  are  becoming  commos. 
he  age  limit  educational  and  physical  qualili- 
cattons  for  children  in  many  occupations  are 
gradually  being  raised.  Women  are  excluded  ■ 
from  a  few  industries  in  some  Slates,  in  four ' 
States  from  all  industries  for  some  week^  be- 
fore and  after  maternity  confinement.  There 
are  many  laws  requiring  certain  physical  anil 
technical  tiualitications  of  men  for  particular 
industries.  In  general  the  physical  qualifica-- 
tions  cover  a  reasonable  inmimiity  from  dis-  ' 
ease  common  in  the  vocation,  freedom  from 
diseases  easily  communicated  to  Others,  antl  | 
strength  soffinent  for  the  performan»»  of  one's  i 
duty.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  require  monthly 
examinations  of  workers  exposed  to  poisonous 
lead  salts.  The  technical  tTualifi cations  range  ' 
all  the  way  from  such  as  may  i>e  required  of 
aeronauts  and  electricians  in  one  State  to  those ' 
expected  of  phunbers  and  chauffeurs  in  22' 
Sut«s.    These TeqniremeMs are 4uide primaifly- 
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for  the  public  safety,  secaodanly  iot  tlie  good 
of  the  worker. 

A  few  substances  have  been  outlawed  A 
national  law  (1912)  virtually  i)rohibits  the 
manufacture  of  matches  containing  white 
phosphorus.  Several  States  forbid  the  manu- 
lacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks.  This  was 
made  national  by  constitutional  amendment  in 
1919.  Massachusetts  forbids  the  use  of  a  shuttle 
touched  by  the  lips  of  the  operator,  but  no  State 
forbids  the  use  of  the  same  bkiwpipe  in  glass 
industries  by  more  than  one  person. 

Safety  is  aimed  at  in  many  drastic  laws  re- 
quiring the  fencing  of  dangerous  machinery 
and  provision  for  stopping  of  machinery_  at 
once,  forbidding  the  running  of  such  machines 
without  guards  or  cleaning  or  repairing  while 
in  motion.     Laws  designed  for  safety  also  re- 

Sire  certain  amounts  of  space;  they  call  for 
e  screening  of  stairways  and  elevator  shafts, 
and  require  mspeciion  of  steam  boilers.  Laws 
for  protection  against  fire  are  found  in  all  the 
States.  Some  of  lliem  comprise  a  code  in 
themselves,  going  into  great  details  about 
things  ranging  from  the  material  used  in  con- 
structing a  building;  to  how  often  the  floors 
shall  be  swept  and  how  the  gas  shall  be  turned 
off. 

The  heajth  of  a  factory  worker  is  fairly  well 
guarded  in  some  cases,  very  ^orly  in  others. 
Few  States  have  any  legislation  on  lifting, 
heat  and  humidity.  Half  the  States  reqiure 
ventilation  though  most  of  the  laws  are  loo 
vBgue  to  be  of  much  value.  The  Illinois  law  of 
1909  sets  a  good  standard.  Some  Slates  for- 
bid sleeping  in  workrooms  and  make  certain 
regulations  for  cleanliness.  It  was  difficult  to 
regulate   'sweating^   after   the   decision   of  the 

iacobs  case,  but  attempts  are  made  throu^ 
censes  and  inspection.  All  the  mining  States 
have  more  or  less  comprehensive  taws  for 
safety  in  underground  works,  but  the  pro- 
visions for  health  are  less  adei^uate. 

Employment  in  transimrtatioti  is  regulated 
by  both  national  and  State  laws.  Navi^tion  is 
controlled  mainly  by  national  laws.  The  act 
of  191S  sought  to  abolish  virtual  slavery  among 
seamen  by  takinff  away  the  right  to  enforce 
contracts  by  imprisonment  and  provided  for 
health  and  safety  tmder  regulations  comparable 
to  the  factory  acts.  All  the  States  seek  to 
regulate  employment  in  railroads,  but  Federal 
laws  supersede  in  cases  involving  interstate 
commerce.  Both  seek  to  make  full  provision 
for  the  protection  of  employees  and  tne  safety 
of  the  public  There  has  been  a  sharp  contest 
over  the  'full  creW  law  which  fixes  the  num- 
ber of  employees  in  proportion  to  the  land  and 
siie  of  the  train.  Twenty  States  have  enacted 
such  laws  over  the  protests  of  the  railway 
managers  on  the  ground  of  useless  expense,  but 
the  laws  have  been  sustained  by  the  courts  as 
police  regulations.  In  Missouri  this  law  was 
defeated  hy  popular  vote. 

Many  of  the  earlier  laws  were  incomplete 
in  definition  or  inclusion.  Lack  of  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement,  lack  of  responsibility  for 
violation,  inadequate  penalties,  failure  to  de- 
velop standards  and  lack  of  responsiveness  to 
changing  conditions  were  common  defects  of 
most  of  the  legislations  of  most  of  the  States. 
Of  late  the  tendency  has  been  to  remedy  these 
defects  by  defining  in  the  law  the  end  aimed 
at  and  leaving  to  commissions  large  discretion- 


ary powers  in  defining  the  means  necesaar; 
and  the  methods  to  be  followed. 

In  recent  years  a  great  deal  of  lemslation 
has  centred  around  the  question  of  liability 
for  accidents.  The  old  common-law  rule  was 
that  responsibility  for  an  accident  must  be 
fixed  on  some  mdividual.  If  the  eraidoyer 
could  show  that  he  had  exercised  oroinaiy 
care,  he  was  exempt  Even  when  he  had  vio- 
lated a  law  in  faiUng  to  provide  safe  ma- 
chinery, if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  laborer 
knew  of  the  danger,  the  courts  held  that  he 
had  assumed  the  risk.  Or  if  the  accident  was 
due  to  the  neglieence  of  another  employee  (fel- 
low-servant^, this  released  the  employer  of 
all  responsibility.  In  recent  years  a  hard  fight 
has  been  waged  to  chane'e  this  law  and  make 
the  industry  bear  the  cost  of  accidents  to  its 
workers,  just  as  it  bears  the  accidents  to  its  ma- 
chinery. (Georgia  led  the  way  as  far  hack  as 
1856  in  abolishiiw  the  fellow-servant  rule  on 
railways,  but  so  tar  has  been  followed  by  only 
half  the  States.  In  1910  New  York  shifted  the 
burden  of  proof  to  the  employer.  A  natural 
corollary  of  such  legislation  is  some  provision 
for  compensation  without  lawsuit  By  the 
opening  of  this  century  some  of  the  European 
^vernments  had  enacted  laws  requiring  def- 
inite campensations  to  workers  in  cases  of 
accident.  Some  countries  put  the  whole  burden 
on  the  employers,  who  luce  out  insurance  in 
regular  companies  or  in  goveriuneot  bonds  and 

Eass  the  cost  on  to  the  consumers.  The  first 
iw  looking  to  this  end  in  the  United  States 
was  passed  by  Maryland  in  1902  as  a  sort  of  co- 
operative insurance  law.  This  and  several  more 
advanced  laws  by  other  States  were  declared 
uncoMtitutional.  In  1908  Congress  made  a 
begituiing  for  public  employees  and  since  1911 
no  less  than  32  States  have  legislated  on  the 
subject.  In  order  to  avoid  die  rock  of  uncon- 
stitutionality, most  of  the  statutes  have  been 
made  elective,  but  coupled  with  the  abolition  of 
the  employers'  old  points  of  refuge,  such  as 
fellow-servant  rule,  contributoi?  n^ligence 
and  assumption  of  risk.  New  York  amended 
her  constitution  and  made  the  law  compulsory. 
Five  Stales  provide  State  insurance  funds,  but 
employers  may  elect  to  carry  their  insurance 
in  stock  or  mutual  conqianies. 

Health  insurance  is  being  agitated  and  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  has 
drafted  a  model  (1915)  for  introduction  in 
State  legislatures,  but  6o  far  no  State  has  passed 
this  or  any  bill  like  it. 

Except  for  some  kinds  of  public  service  lia- 
bility and  old  age,  pensions  are  practically  un- 
known in  the  United  States.  National,  State 
and  munidpal  governments  provide  pensions 
for  several  classes  of  employees,  especially 
soldiers,  sailors,  policemen,  firemen  am] 
teachers.  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  offer 
State  assistance  for  voluntary  old  age  pensions 
and  Alaska  and  Arizona  have  recently  Ins- 
tated on  the  subject  For  pensions  for  women 
see  MoTRras'  PEifsioNg. 

UnemployRientr— The  problem  of  unem- 
ployment IS  attracting  more  and  more  attenlioa. 
No  State  requires  or  even  offers  any  insurance 
against  it.  Twenty-three  States  and  a  dozen 
or  more  municipalities  maintain  employment 
exchanges,  some  of  which  have  placed  a  great 
many  applicants.  At  least  seven  States  require 
licenses  of  private  emplnyment  agendei,  and 
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Idaho  foitids  die  running  of  such  aRcndes 
for  profit  Emergency  work  is  provioed  by 
several  municipalities  and  bv  Idaho.  The  lat- 
ter offers  work  rni  the  public  roads  to  citizens 
who  have  resided  in  the  State  six  months.  In 
the  course  of  -the  World  War  die  national  gov- 
enunent  gready  enlarged  its  activity  in  bringing 
workers  and  jobs  together. 

AdminutntiT*  Agencies. —  Massachusetts 
created  die  first  bureau  of  labor  in  1869.  Con- 
jfteSB  followed  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Labor  in  1884,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  in  1903,  and  the  Elepartment  of  Labor 
in  1913.  Nearljr  every  State  now  has  such  a 
bureau.  The  chief  duty  of  such  bureaus  is  to 
collect  and  distribute  statistical  information  re- 
lating to  the  various  fields  of  labor  and  to  die 
development  of  productive  industries.  In  some 
States  they  are  expected  to  enforce  the  im- 
portant labor  laws.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  decided  movement  for  the  creation  of 
industrial  commissions,  uniting  in  one  authority 
the  administration  of  such  related  laws  as 
those  dealing  with  workmen's  compensation, 
factory  inspection,  etc.  Five  States — Colorado, 
Indiana,  Montana,  Nevada  and  New  York  — 
went  over  to  this  system  in  1915.  The  entrust- 
ing of  discretionary  power  to  these  commis- 
sions has  gone  a  long  way  in  remedying  early 
laws,  especially  where  they  were  defective  in 
definition  and  inclusion  or  not  responsive  to 
changing  conditions.  For  example,  Congress 
now  merely  demands  safety  of  the  railroads 
and  leaves  it  to  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission to  determine  what  devices  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  this  requirement.  See  Child 
Labor;  Labor  Movement;  Labor  Unions. 

Bibliography.—  Labor  Laws  of  the  United 
States  in  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Nos.  148.  186  (1915);  Commons,  J. 
R.,  and  Andrews,  John  B.  'Principles  of  Labor 
Legislation'  (New  York  1916) ;  Kelley. 
Florence,  'Some  Ethical  Gains  Through  Legis- 
lation' (ib,  1905)  ;  'Report  of  the  Executive 
Council  American  Federation  of  Labor'  (1916)  ; 
various  publications  of  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation. 

David  Y.  Tbouas, 
Profetsor    of  History    and   Political   Science, 
University  of  Arkansas. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION.  Foreign.  La- 
bor le^slation  is  an  attempt  to  lessen  or  abolish 
the  evils  resulting  from  die  factory  system  in 
industry.  The  rapid  advent  of  modem  capital- 
ism and  the  broadening  of  markets  enormously 
increased  the  keenness  of  compedtion  among 
employers,  compelling  the  latter  to  exploit  labor 
to  the  fullest  itossible  extent  in  order  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  production.  As  a  result  the  state 
was  sooner  or  later  obliged  to  step  in  and  pro- 
tect the  worker  from  the  consequences  of  his 
unequal  targaining  power  with  the  employer, 
especially  the  women  and  child  workers.  At 
present  each  of  the  more  important  countries 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  possesses  some  sort 
of  system  of  labor  laws,  tfie  scope  and  extent 
of  which  varies  with  the  development  of  the 
factory  system  in  each  country. 

Great  Britain.— Great  Britain,  which  is 
the  cotmtry  of  origin  of  modern  capitalism,  is 
also  the  country  of  origin  of  modern  labor 
legislation.  The  first  important  factory  law 
here  was  passed  in  1802  and  is  known  as  the 


■Health  and  Morals  Act*  This  act  forbids  the 
employment  of  children  under  nine  years  of 
age,  restricts  the  working  hours  of  children  to 
12  a  day  and  provides  for  sanitary  conditions 
and   education   for  the  latter.      Tht  act  was 


that  an  extensive  and  strict  factory  law  passed 
through  Parliament.  The  Factory  Act  of  1833 
applied  to  all  textile  establishments  and  pro- 
vided for  a  system  of  inspection  by  a  specially 
trained  group  of  men.  It  again  forbade  the 
work  of  diildren  under  nine  years  of  age,  and 
limited  the  number  of  hours  for  children  under 
13  to  nine  a  day  or  48  a  week,  and  for  per- 
sons imder  18  to  12  a  day  and  69  a  week. 
Night  work  was  entirely  prohibited  and  school- 
ing was  provided  for.  This  notable  law  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  other  laws,  wider  in 
scope  and  stricter  in  enforcement,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Laws  of  1844  and 
1847,  the  first  extending  the  protection  to 
women  and  the  second  establishing  a  10-hour 
day  for  children  and  women.  In  1878  the 
Factory  Consolidation  Act  was  passed,  whidi 
systematized  and  strengthened  all  previous 
labor  laws.  Since  then  many  labor  laws  were 
passed  extending  protection  to  workingmen.  In 
1901  work  was  prohibited  for  children  under 
U  years  of  age.  There  is  also  a  vast  body  of 
regulation  in  regard  to  sanitation  and  safe^ 
in  the  factories.  Night  work  and  Sunday  labor 
for  women  and  children  under  18  is  entirely 
prohibited. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  development  of  the 
labor  laws  in  England  dealing  with  the  legal- 
ization of  labor  unions  and  with  industrial 
arbitration.  Up  to  1324  English  labor  unions 
were  illegal  under  the  common  law  and  statutes 
of  Parliament  In  1824-25  all  Combination 
Laws  previously  passed  against  unions  were  re- 
pealed and  freedom  of  association  was  granted 
to  a  limited  extent.  In  1871  the  Trade  Union 
Act  was  passed,  which  declared  unions  not  to 
be  illegal  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 
This  act  was  followed  in  1875  by  the  Conspiracy 
and  Protection  of  Properly  Act,  which  freed 
labor  from  the  conspiracy  laws  m  their  crim- 
inal aspects  and  gave  some  protection  to  union 
funds.  In  1906  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  freed 
unions  from  civil  conspiracy  laws  and  ^ve 
them  complete  exemption  from  responsibility 
for  damages  as  a  result  of  acts  committed  1^ 
laborers.  Peaceful  picketing,  strikes,  boycotts 
and  blacklists  were  made  legal.  The  first  im- 
portant Conciliation  Act  was  passed  in  1896i 
According  to  this  act  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
given  certain  powers  to  help  bring  about  con- 
ciliation between  employers  and  employees.  In 
1911  an  industrial  national  council  of  condlia- 
don  was  organized.  A  notable  step  toward 
arbitration  was  taken  by  the  Trade  Boards  Act 
of  1909,  The  latter  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  wage  boards  by  the  order  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  make  minimum  wage  laws 
for  employees  working  in  industries  where 
wages  are  very  low.  This  law  was  especially 
directed  against  sweating  industries.  In  iOW 
also  was  passed  the  Labor  Exchanges  Act,  ac- 


with  information  in  r^ard  to  employment  and 
help  to  distribute  them  all  over  Uie  countir. 
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'  The '■tevelopmuit  aistcia]  inlflr&ne&fn  Etigr- 
land  ia  quit*  recent.  Vatious  Iaws  reaognipine 
'  employers'  liability  were  patsed  beginning;  with 
1880.  These  laws,  however,  were  narrow  in 
scope  and  voluntary  in  character;  The  first  ex- 
tensive piece  of  social  legislation  was  only 
aci^Hnplished  with  the  passage  in  1906  of  a 
Workmen's  OHQpensation  Act.  This  act  did 
away  with  all  previous  legislation  and  reargatk- 
ized  accident  insurance  on  a  new  basis,  ex- 
tending il  to  workmen  in  alooost  every  kind  of 
emptoyment.  According  to  the  act  employees 
in  event  of  disability  exceeding  seven  days  »re 
entitled  to  ooe-balf  the  average  weekly  wafis. 
In  case  of  permanent  disability  the  compensa' 
tion  continues  until  the  death  of  the  employee. 
The  law  also  provides  for  fimeral  and  medical 
expenses  and  for  dependents  in  case  of  death. 
The  Act  of  1906  was  followed  ty  the  Old -Age 
Pensions  Act  of  1908,.  which  provides  that  ali 
persons  over  70,  having  an  annual  income  less 
than  $153,  are  entitled  to  a  pension  varying 
with  the  yearly  income  of  the  recipient  and  not 
exceeding  $3.12  a  week.     Money  for  this  pur- 


s  made  complete 
by  the  passage  of  th;  National  Insurance  Act, 
which  provides  for  sickness  and  unemployment 
Insurance  for  some  trades.  Sickness  and  in- 
validity insurance  was  made  compulsory  for  all 
workmen  doing  manual  labor  and  for  other 
persons  whose  income  do  not  exceed  S8(X)  a 
year.  The  law  is  administered  by  local  benefit 
societies  and  contributions  come  from  the  em- 
ployer, employee  and  the  slate.  It  provides  for 
medical  aid  and  for  sickness,  invalidity,  and 
maternity  benefits,  the  amount  varying  with  sex 
or  age.  As  far  as  unemployment  is  concerned 
the  government  instituted  an  experimental 
scheme  of  insurance  against  unemployment  in 
the  building  and  engineering  trades.  According 
'o  the  law  all  laborers  above  16  in  these  trades 


from  employees  and  employers  and  a  govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Germany.— Labor  legislation  in  Germany 
came  later  than  in  England,  owing  to  the  be- 
lated rise  of  the  factory  system.  'The  first  im- 
portant German  labor  law  was  passed  by  Prus- 
sia in  1839  and  dealt  mainly  wittt  the  restriction 
of  hours  of  labor  of  children.  The  employment 
of  children  under  nine  years  of  age  was  en- 
tirely prohibited,  and  the  working  day  of 
children  under  16  was  hmited  to  10  hours. 
The  law  was  a  complete  failure,  as  it  was  not 
enforced.  In  16S3  another  child  labor  law  was 
passed,  raising  Ihe  minimum  working  age  of 
cltildrcn  to  12  yeara  and  restricting  the  working 
dSy  of  children  under  14  to  six  hours.  The 
law  also  provides  for  the  education  of  the 
thildren  and  for  factory  inspectors,  bnt  like 
similar  laws  in  other  Gennan  states  and  the  Isw 
of  1839  it  remained  a  dead  letter.  In  1869  an 
Industrial  Code  was  adopted  by  the  North  Ger- 
man Federation,  putting  on  the  statute  bookB 
Prussian  regulations  of  earlier  laws. 

The  rapid  development  of  German  industry 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  greatly 
increased  the  factory  evils.  As  a  result  great 
demands  began  to  be  made  for  uniform  labor 
laws  and  strict  factory  inspection.  In  1878 
the  inspeclioa  of  factories  were  made  com- 
pulsory throughout  the  empirei.    In  1891  a  uni- 


form iodtlstrial'  co^  ms  pasted  fol"  the  etiiire 
Oeitman  Empire,  Children  under  IJ  years  of 
age  were  prohibited  to  work  in  faccorici  aod 
children  above  13  could  work  only  if  they  had 
received  a  primary  education.  'The  code  also 
regulates  the  employment  of  women,  limiting 
their  working  day  to  10  hours,  as  well  as  that 
of  children  under  16^  and  proUbiting  night 
work.  The  law  also  niOvides  for  Sundfty  rest 
and  sanitation  in  the  faaories.  Since  1891  the 
Industrial  Code  has  been  amended  in  many 
ways.  The  Industrial  Code  expressly  legalizes 
strikes  and  lockouts  and  allows  the  orgamzaiioa 
of  labor  unions  for  the  improvement  of  eco- 
nomic cuaditioDs.  In  1890  Germany  passed  a 
general  law  establishing  induunal  courts 
throughout  the  empire  to  settle  industrial  dis- 
putes. The  courts  have  an  equal  numiber  of 
lopresentativcs  from  labor  and  capital  and  are 
presided  over  by  a  chairman  who  represents 
neither. 

By  far  the  greatest  progress  in  labor  legisla- 
tion was  made  by  Germany  in  the  held  of 
social  insurance.  The  latter  is  used  by  the 
Imperial  German  government  as  a  chedc  on 
the  ever-growing  ufluence  of  Social-Democ- 
racy among  the  workingmen.  The  first  im- 
portant insuiance  act  was  the  Sickness  Insur- 
ance Law,  passed  in  1883.  It  provides  for 
sickness  benefits,  free  medical  aid  and  ma- 
ternity and  funeral  benefits.  The  funds  are 
sustamcd  by  the  employers  and  employees,  the 
former  contributing  one-third  and  the  latter 
two-thirds  of  the  fund,  and  are  administered 
by  boards  representing  both  sides.  According 
to  provisions  of  the  law  sickness  benefits  begin 
on  the  third  day  and  amount  usually  to  one- 
half  of  the  wage.  The  Accident  Insurance  Law 
was  passed  in  1884.  It  provides  that  accident 
funds  are  to  be  contributed  entirely  by  em- 
ployers and  to  be  administered  by  associations 
of  employers  engaged  in  the  same  general 
trades  or  industries.  The  latter  fix  rates, 
classify  trades  and  pass  on  safety  requirements. 
Compensation  for  the  first  13  weeks  comes  from 
the  sick  fund.  After  that  compensation  comes 
from  the  accident  fund.  In  case  of  total  dis- 
ability a  workman  gels  50  per  cent  of  his 
wages  the  first  four  weeks  and  later  66^  per 
cent.  In  case  of  partial  disability,  he  receives 
a  pension  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dis- 
abfemcnL  In  case  of  death  funeral  benefits 
are  paid  and  dependents  are  given  a  Jibcral  pen- 
sion. The  Compulsoty  Old-Age  and  Invalid- 
ity Insurance  Law  was  passed  in  1889.  Ac- 
cording to  it  all  wage  earners  above  16  nnsi 
insure  a^inst  old  age  and  invalidity.  Libei^ 
contribuuons  are  also  made  by  capital  and  the 
state.  Pensions  usually  amount  lo  two-thirds 
of  the  average  wage  of  the  class  to  which  the 
worker  belongs.  As  far  as  unempla^rment  in- 
surance is  concerned,  some  be^nings  have 
been  made  by  a  few  mmiidpalities,  but  a  na- 
tional system  against  unemployment  is  siill 
under  consideration.  All  the  original  insurance 
laws  have  been  muiy  times  amended  until  tbey 
now  include  practically  all  workers.  In  1911 
an  insurance  laws  were  revised  and  tnmbined 
into  one  law. 

Prance.— The  first  half  of  die  19th  cen- 
tury brought  the  industrial  revolution  to  France 
and  together  with  it  all  the  evils  of  the  factoiy 
system.  Very  little  protective  legislation,  how- 
ever,   was   cbaotod  bftfore    1841.   bat   in   that 
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S«r,  owing  to  string  rinhlic  preMuM,  a  cMM 
bor  law  was  passed  declarinfr  that  rtie  mini' 
ntiim  age  of  children  workinfi  in  factories; 
mills  and  workshops  should  be  eigbl  and  limit- 
iog  the  wofkmg  day  of  cHIdrbi  betwwn  rfji^t 
and  12  years  of  age  to  eight  hour?  and  between 
12  and  )6  to  12  hours.  The  law  was  hardty 
enforced,  as  factoir  inspection  was  inadequate.  . 
The  Revolution  of  l&W  brou^^t  more  labot- 
legislation  to  France.  Under  the  influence  of 
Louis  Blanc,  national  workshops  provldii^ 
everybody  with  work  were  established,  but 
failed.  In  1848  a  law  was  also  passed  establish- 
ing a  12-hour  labor  day  all  over  France.  The 
law  was  not  enforced.  In  1874  a  taw  was  en- 
acted reorganizing  factory  legislation.  It 
limited  the  age  of  child  workers  to  12  years, 
restricted  the  worldng  day  of  children  front 
12  to  16  years  of  age  to  12  hours,  and  pro- 
bibited  night  work  for  children  nnder  1&  ahd 
for  women  imder  21.  It  also  established  sani- 
tary re(iuirements  and  instrtnted  an  InstteCtioit 
service.  In  1892  the  law  was  replaced  by  an- 
other law  more  liberal  in  scope.  A  law  of 
1893  deals  with  the  protection  of  health  and 
safety  of  employees  and  req aires  that  all 
accidents  be  reported  and  investigated.  In  1900 
the  Act  of  1848  for  a  12-hour  day  wis  amended 
and  put  into  force.  In  factories  where  women 
and  children  work  the  working  day  is  limited 
to  10  faonrs.  In  1915  a  minimum  w;^  law  was 
enacted,  according  to  which  wages  for  women 
are  to  he  fixed  hy  wage  boards. 

In  the  field  of  legislation  in  refWrd  to 
legalization  of  unions  France  was  rather  slow. 
A  law  passed  in  1791  prohibited  labor  organi- 
lations  altogether.  This  taw  remained  In  power 
till  1S84,  when  the  Syndicate  Law.  maldng  labor 
organizations  and  strikes  lawful,  was  passed. 
Yet  by  1909  an  order  was  issued  prohibiting 
strikes  on  public  works  and  restricting  the 
right  of  public  employees  to  organise.  In 
1^7  the  government  took  a  favorable  step 
toward  unionism  by  establishing  labor  ex- 
chaTTges,  which  serve  as  employment  bureaus 
and  headquarters  for  unions.  In  the  field  of 
arbitration  France  has  progressed  eonader- 
ably  through  the  help  of  industrial  courts  or 
conseil  dt  pntifhommes,  originated  at  Lyons 
and  since  then  spread  over  France  and  Europe, 
These  courts  represent  equally  labor  and  caiHtal 
and  settle  quidrfy  and  cheaply  all  tfispntes. 

The  idea  of  social  insurance  in  France  is 
quite  old,  but  it  is  by  no  means  as  well  developed 
as  in  Germany  or  even  England.  During  the 
18(h  century  accident  and  sickness  insurance 
was  conducted  by  trade  guilds,  bnt  after  the 
Revolution  these  activities  were  taken  over  t^ 
voluntary  societies.  At  present  sickness  bene- 
fits are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  friendly  so- 
cieties, which  smce  about  1850  are  closely  regti- 
lated  by  the  government  The  twnefit  funds 
are  mainly  supplied  by  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciettes,  though  sometimes  contributions  are 
made  by  employers.  Accident  insurance,  like 
sickness  insurance,  is  also  voluntary.  In  1898 
employers  were  made  liable  for  accidents  which 
disable  their  employees  and  at  present  most  of 
the  etnptoyers  carry  insurance  for  their  work- 
men. Old-age  insurance  was  made  compulsory 
for  most  of  the  indn^tries  in  1910.  Contribu- 
tions come  from  the  employer  and  employees 
besides  a  subsidy  being  granted  by  the  state. 


Gtandng  of  penrfons  uitnlly'  Btdrts'  aV  thfe 
age  of  55,  bnt-  iliey  may  begranted  earlier  if 
the  worker  becomes  infirm.  ■  ■ 

Anitfls.— Protective  labor  legislation  in 
Austria  ttegan  as  early  as  1853  and  factory  in- 
spection was  instituted  in  1883.  The  Indus'' 
trial  Code  of  1907  provides  for  sanitation  in 
factories,  for  an  ll-hoar  <fay  in  all  industrial 
BStabtisfaments  and  for  protection  of  ohild 
workers.  '  Qiildren  under  the  age  of  12  are 
prohibited  froln  tatwr  and  children  frotti  12  to 
14  can  work  only  eigbt  howrs  a  daj^.  AccidetM 
insurance  was  matte  compuhory  m  '  1887'  and 
sickness  insurance  in  1888.  These  law^  cloSeK 
resemble  the  German  laws.  In  1906  a'  doirt- 
pulsory  old-age  and  invalidity  law  was  passed^ 
It  provider  fot'-pcdRtocsto  f/idows-alid  «nibans 
of  the  insured  and  applies  only  to  salaried 
etnployeea. 

Switzerland^— In  Switzerland  up  to  1377 
most  of  the  labor  laws  were  passed  try  tb* 
several  cantons,  but  in  that  year  a  nnifom 
federal  factory  law  was  enacted.  This  lawi 
amended  and  supplemented  sevsral  times,  regut 
lated  child  tailor,  botus  of  work  and  cco- 
ditions.  In  1914  it  was  repealed  and  replaced 
by  an  industrial  code.  The  latter  piovides  for 
the  healili  and  safety  of  employees.  It  estat>r 
lished  a  10-hour  day  (nine  hours  on  Saturday) 
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Night  aivd  Sunday  work  arc  with  j. .__ 

ceptions  entirely  prohibited.  Children  under 
14  ^ars  of  age  may  not  be  employod  in  fac- 
tories and  children  under  16  cannot  work  more 
than  10  hours  a  day.  The  law  also .  established 
voluntary  conciliation  boards  to  settle  induSr 
trial  disputes  and  provided  for  inspectors  under 
cantonal  and  federal  supervi^on.  In  1911  a 
law  was  passed,  which  provides  for  voluntary 
sickness  and  compulsory  accident  insurance. 
The  insurance  includes  medical  aid  and  in- 
demnity for  time  lost. 

Belginm  and  Holland.—  Belgium  has  an 
advanced  system  of  labor  regulation  dating 
from  1813.  Industrial  courts  were  established 
in  1859,  Since  18S0  many  measures  in  regard 
to  workmen's  insurance  were  passed.  The  in- 
surance covers  health,  accidents,  inyalidiity  and 
old  age.  In  1901  the  Ghent  system  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  was  introduced  in  the  city 
of  Ghent.  _  According  to  this  plan  the  govern- 
ment subsidizes  labor  unions  furnishing  unem* 
ploymcnt  insurance.  The  system  has  spread 
rapidly  over  Belgium  and  other  important 
countries  of  Europe.  Holland's  system  of 
protective  legislation  dates  since  1874  and  prcf 
vides  for  mediation  and  arbitration,  regulation 
of  work  of  women  and  children  and  superi 
vision  of  sanitalion.  \n  1901  compulsory  acci^ 
dent  insurance  was  established  by  law  in  al- 
most all  branches  of  industry.  HoHand  hat 
also  taken  important  steps  toward  sibkncss  and 
old  age  insurance  and  has  introduced  the  Ghent 
^tem   of  unemirfoymcnt  insurance.' 

Scandinavia.— Sweden  introduced  a  com* 
prchensive  scheme  of  tabor  laws  in  1901  and 
additional  laws  have  been  passed  since  then^ 
They  provide  for  mediation  and  ariiitratioa 
protection  of  women  and  children,  placing  of 
workmen  on  land,  etc.  Social  insurance  was 
started  in  1891,  and  in  1916  an  entirely  new 
compensation  law  was  passed.  It  embraces 
all  wage  earners  in  all  industries  and  provide! 
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for  medical  aid,  cadi  benefits  in  case  of  tern- 
porary  disability  and  pension  payments  in  case 

o£  permanent  disabJIi^.  Denmark  passed  its 
basic  labor  law  in  1901.  A  permanent  arbiira- 
tion  court  representing  both  labor  and  capital 
was  established  in  1910.  In  1913  a  law  was 
passed  establishing  a  central  labor  exchange  in 
Copenhagen  with  many  brandi  exchanges  all 
over  the  country.  An  old-age  pension  system 
was  passed  in  1891,  sickness  insarance  was 
established  in  1892  and  accident  insurance  in 
1898.  In  1916  all  compensation  laws  were  re- 
vised and  combined  into  one.  Norway's  im- 
portant labor  legislation  dates  since  1872.  Acci- 
dent insurance  began  in  1895  and  sickness  insur- 
ance iii  1909. 

Atutralia  and  New  Zealand.~-AustraUa  is 
tiigtily  advanced  in  the  field  of  labor  legisla- 
tion owing  to  the  fact  that  the  governments  of 
the  commonwealth  and  of  all  the  states  ex- 
cerpt Victoria  are  in  control  of  labor  minis- 
tnes.  The  labor  laws  for  which  Australia  is 
most  famous  are  the  compulsory  arbitration 
laws.  Compulsory  arbitration  was  first 
adopted  by  New  South  Wales  in  1901  _  and  is 
now  present  in  all  the  stales.  The  Common- 
wealth Compulsory  Arbitration  Act  was  passed 
in  1904.  It  provides  for  a  coart  with  a  presi- 
dent as  its  sole  member  whose  decisions  are 
final.  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  strictly  forbid- 
den. Australia  also  has  an  ei^t-hour  law  and 
most  of  the  states  have  passed  minimum  wage 
laws  and  compensation  insurance.  In  New 
Zealand  a  Compulsory  Arbitration  Act  was 
passed  in  1894  as  a  result  of  the  great  strikes 
of  1890-93.  In  1908  the  law  was  changed  and 
now  provides  for  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners of  conciliation  who  in  turn  appoint  ad- 
visers nominated  by  both  parties.  Registered 
unions  are  prohibited  from  striking  under  pen- 
alty. Either  side  may  demand  arbitration  and 
the  decisions  are  binding.  Like  Australia, 
New  Zealand  has  an  eight-hour  day  and  laws 
protecting  women  and  children  in  the  facto- 
ries. It  also  has  a  broad  system  of  social  in- 
surance, including  old-age  and  mothers'  pen- 
Other  Countries.— Most  of  the  European 
countries  possess  some  system  of  labor  regu- 
lation and  inspection.  Since  1880  many  laws 
protecting-  children  and  women  have  been 
passed  in  Russia.  Before  the  Revolution  Rus- 
sia also  possessed  a  fairly  advanced  system 
of  factory  inspectioiL  In  Italy  many  import- 
ant labor  laws  have  been  passed  since  1686.  in 
Spain  since  1900.  The  most  important  labor 
law  of  Canada  is  the  Industrial  Disputes  In- 
vestigation Act,  passed  in  1907  after  the  great 
Alberta  mining  strike  of  1906.  The  object  of 
the  act  is  to  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
mines  and  industries  connected  with  public 
utilities.  When  a  strike  is  threatened,  the  gov- 
ernment appoints  a  board  of  conciliation  and 
investigation,  having  one  capitalist,  one  labor 
representative  and  a  chairman  appointed  by  the 
latter  or  by  the  government.  Before  the  re- 
port of  the  board  is  published  strikes  are  for- 
bidden under  penalty,  but  after  publication  each 
side  is  free  to  act.  The  idea  is  to  arouse  pub- 
lic opinion  against  the  side  which  refuses  ar- 
bitraticm.  Practically  al!  of  the  countries  pos- 
sess more  or  less  of  a  system  of  workmen's 


compensation.  In  Itsdy  a  law  of  1898  tnakes 
insurance  against  acddents  compulsory  at  the 
expense  of  emiiloyers.  At  the  same  time  an  old- 
age  invalidity  insurance  law  was  enacted. 

Intenutional  ABtodatioa  for  Labor  Leg- 
islation.—  Considerable  impetus  to  labor  legis- 
lation in  Europe  and  America  was  given  by 
the  International  Association  for  Labor  L^s- 
lation.  The  association  was  organized  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  1900  and  has  brandies  in 
most  of  the  European  cooatries  and  in  the 
United  States.  Biennial  conventions  are  held 
in  Switzerland,  where  uniform  laws  are  drafted 
and  recommended  to  the  different  countries. 
After  Buch  laws  are  adopted  by  a  country,  they 
become  equivalent  to  a  treaty. 

The  World  War  greatly  added  to  the  im- 
portance of  labor  legislation  and  administra- 
tion. For  instance,  the  work  performed  by 
labor  exchanges  had  formerly  interested  mainly 
social  reformers  and  wage  earners;  the  war 
made  it  a  cornerstone  of  the  nation's  industrial 
efficiency.  For  industrial  labor  suddenly  be- 
came a  rare  and  precious  commodity.  In  the 
first  rush  of  necessity  governments  and  em- 
ployers permitted  a  lowering  of  the  existing 
standards  of  labor  protection.  Soon,  how- 
ever, investi^tions  proved  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  vxistm^  labor  laws  was  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  sooal  justice  as  one  of  a  continuous 
industrial  efBciency.  The  inflow  of  millions  of 
womeu  into  the  munitions  industries  greatly 
broadened  the  scope  of  factory  inspection. 
Thus  it  led  to  the  creation  of  posts  of  special 
welfare  supervisors.  Another  side  of  labor 
legislation  which  the  war  strongly  developed 
was  that  which  deals  with  the  prevention  and 
settlement  of  industrial  disputes.  Special  tri- 
bunals as  well  as  special  administrative  organs 
were  created  with  this  in  view. 
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LABOR  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA. 
The.  "Labor  Movement^  is  a  term  applied  to 
the  conscious,  united  and  persistent  enorts  of 
the  laboring  people  to  improve  their  economic 
and  social  conditions.  'Laboring  people*  has 
come  to  mean  those  who  work  for  wages.  Or- 
^nizations  of  laborers  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial.  The  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  exclusive  and  monopolistic,  caring  noth- 
ing for  other  workers.  This  form  appeared 
among  the  shoemakers  in  Massachusetts  in 
1648,  organized  rnainly  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling inferior  workmen.  Like  organizations 
appeared  in  other  industries  from  time  to  time; 
always  local  in  character  and  more  or  less  tem- 
porary. Several  strikes  for  hiidier  wages  oc- 
curred before  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 
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Hirtory.— The  birth  oi  inCKleni  trade  imioii- 
ism  nuy  be  assigned  to  the  closing  years  of 
the  IStli  century,  though  it  never  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  mavement  until  the  19th  was 
well  tmder  way.  The  cordwainers  (Phila- 
delphia 1789  and  1794).  the  shipwrighti,  car- 
penters and  tailors  (New  York  1803,  1806) 
were  the  pioneers. 

The  labor  movement  grew  oat  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  wbicn  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  manner  and  means  of  production 
and  so  caused  a  wider  separation  between  mas- 
ter and  jounwyman.  The  chanxe  is  wdl  illus- 
trated in  the  shoe  industry.  At  first  the  master 
made  only  a  "bespoke*  product  and  employed 
journeymen  to  meet  this  demand.  Then  came 
the  capitalists,  "cunning  men  from  the  East," 
who  stocked  up  and  held  shoes  for  chance  pur- 
chasers. Changes  oi '  this  character,  which 
btvu^t  about  the  factory  system,  were  espe- 
cially noteworthy  1820-40,  but  were  noticeable 
before  this.  This  stocldng  up  and  the  compe- 
tition between  the  capitalists  for  sales  necessi- 
tated a  reduction  of  wages.  The  labor  move- 
ment came  as  a  protest  against  such  conditions. 

White  the  aims  of  the  labor  organizations 
were  industrial  in  its  earlier  staj^es  the  move- 
ment assumed  a  political  character  and  a  work- 
ingmen's  party  appeared  in  various  places  in 
the  later  twenties  and  early  thirties.  No  doubt 
this  was-  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  suf- 
frage was  a  new  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  propcrtyless  laboring  man.  As  a  separate 
body  the  labor  party  accomplished  little  that 
was  good  while  doing  some  harm  to  the  cause. 
It  was  impossible  [o  make  a  complete  divorce 
between  labor  and  politics,  for  many  of  its  de- 
mands could  be  realized  only  through  legisla- 
tion. But  to  insist  upon  the  passage  of  certain 
laws  was  one  thing,  to  enter  politics  as  a  party 
was  another.  The  experiment  in  politics 
brought  out  this  truth,  though  its  signiGcance 
has  been  lost  a  few  times  since,  in  tabor  organ- 
izations and  in  recent  years,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  launch  a  labor  party.  The  organization 
soon  learned  thai  better  results  could  be  secured 
by  formulating  their  demands  and  then  leaving 
it  to  the  members  lo  support  the  party  which 
promised  and  performed  most. 

In  the  platforms  of  the  later  twenties  a^nd 
early  thirties  may  be  found  the  causes  of  the 
movement  and  the  ends  sought.  They  demand 
the  abolition  of  special  privileges  to  the  strong 
and  the  giving  of  protection  to  the  weak.  The 
specific  demands  were  free  schools,  the  aboli- 
tion of  imprisonment  for  debt,  of  the  militia 
system  and  of  payment  in  store  checks,  the  en- 
actment of  a  mechanic's  lien  law,  cheaper  legal 
procedurCj  equal  taxation,  no  chartered  monop- 
olies, no  inflation  of  the  currency,  the  leasing 
of  the  public  lands  to  actual  settlers  and  the 
taxation  of  unearned  increments  in  town  prop- 

The  specific  demands  have  varied  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  essential  principles  have  re- 
mained the  same,  though  stated  at  times  in 
more  passionate  language.  .Throughout  the 
whole  movement  most  emphasis  has  been  laid 
upon  a  shorter  working  day  and  better  pay. 
The  working  day  of  the  farm,  'from  sun  to 
sun,*  had  been  carried  over  into  the  industries 
and  even  extended  there,  for  in  some  industries 
men  worked  longer  in  winter  than  did  the 
farmer.    The  weapons  used  to  remedy  the  situ- 


ation were  organintion  and  the  strike,  backed 
up  by  afq)ail  to  public  sentiment. 

Trade  imionism  reached  the  'coming  out* 
sta^e  with  the  organieation  of  the  Mechanic's 
Umon  of  Trade  Aseociations  at  Philadelphia 
in  1827.  Others  soon  foUowed.  After  a  brief 
flictatiMi  with  politics  they  settled  down  to  in- 
dustrial and  social  questions.  The  rising  tide 
of  prosperity  and  the  mounting  cost  of  living 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  decade  stimulated 
them  to  feverish  activity.  Though  it  was  the 
conditions  which  are  most  apparent  in  fac- 
tories that  caused  unrest,  it  was  not  the  factory 
workers,  but  skilled  artisans  who  took  the  lead. 
By  1836  the  Trades'  Union  at  Philadelphia  con- 
sisted of  48  societies,  two  of  which  had  over 
900  members  and  four  others  over  700  each. 
The  journeymen  tailors,  cordwainers,  printers 
and  hatters  represented  the  skilled  workers,  the 
cotton  spinners  and  'female  operatives,"  the 
factory  workers.  The  printers  included  at 
least  24  cities  in  their  organization.  The  pio- 
neer national  union  was  the  National  Trades' 
Union,  .which  met  at  New  York  in  1834.  This 
may  be  taken  as  the  progenitor  of  the  American 
Federation  of  to-day. 

The  Right  to  Organize.— The  right  of  la- 
borers to  organize  has  never  been  questioned. 
What  they  may  do  after  organization  has  al- 
ways been  a  disputed  question,  for  our  courts 
have  generally  held  that  a  good  many  things 
which  may  be  legally  done  h^  individuals  may 
not  be  done  by  combinations  of  individuals. 

The  first  thin^  for  the  laborers  to  do  was 
to  establish  the  right  to  strike  and  make  col- 
lective bargains.  In  this  they  have  always 
been  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  A  dozen  men 
may  combine  as  a  corporation  for  the  purpose 
o£*  doing  business  and  employing  others.  It 
then  becomes  in  law  a  person.  It  may  employ 
only  a  dozen  men.  No  act  of  the  corporation 
(composed  of  a  dozen  men)  to  reduce  wages  is 
illegal.  Each  of  tbe  12  employees  may  work  or 
refuie  to  worl^  but  if  they  combine  in  such  ac- 
tion then  legal  difficulties  may  arise.  Such  dif- 
ficulties were  swept  away  in  England  in  a  series 
of  acts  beginning  in   1824  and  ending  in  1906. 

In  America  strikes  ("turnouts*)  occurred  " 
every  few  years  throughout  the  first  quarter  of 
the  19th  century.  Sometimes  they  were  for 
shorter  hours,  generally  for  higher  pay.  In 
1803  the  striking  sailors  at  New  York  used  in- 
timidation a^inst  strikebreakers.  "Scab"  and 
•rat"  came  into  use,  and  occasionally  lists  of 
*rats"  were  published.  The  elementary  form 
of  picketing  and  the  boycott  also  appeared. 

The  answer  of  the  employers  was  appeal  to 
rfie  courts  and  organization.  In  1805  eight 
strikers  were  fined  at  Philadelphia,  and  three 
years  later  DeWitt  Qinton,  mayor  of  New 
York,  fined  24.  The  charge  was  conspiracy  to 
raise  wages  and  the  court  held  that  this  was  il- 
legal even  when  there  was  no  intimidation  or 
violence.  Several  other  like  prosecutions  fol- 
lowed. In  1834  the  carpet  manufacturers  of 
Tbompsonville,  Conn.,  even  secured  judgment 
for  JIS.OOO  damages.  The  defendants  not  being 
able  to  pay  were  put  in  jail.  In  1836  certain 
manufacturers  at  New  York  combined  and 
agreed  not  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  strik- 
ing employees ;  they  farther  agreed  not  to  em- 
ftoy  anybody  who  was  a  member  of  Trades' 
fnton  Society  or  any  other  society  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  dictate  wages.    The  grand  jury  te- 
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'fiucd*  to  indict  thdse  employers  for  axispiracy, 
but  the  striking  tailors  were  fined  $50  to 
$150  eacfa. 

These  prosecutions  were  one  of  the  fac- 
tors, thou^  not  the  only  one  and  probahly 
not  the  most  important,  which  led  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  labor  movement.  OrRanization  had 
been  overdone  and  the  unions  were  quarreling 
with  each  other.  There  had  already  been  a 
■tendency  toward  poHiies.  After  the  conviction 
of  the  tailors  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the 
I>ark  to  protest  a^inst  it,  and  a  State  conven- 
tion was  called.  The  tide  of  discontent  and  the 
spirit  of  reform  were  rising  throughout  the 
nation  and  every  kind  of  "ism'  was  going  into 

Solitics.  One  labor  candidate  was  elected  to 
'ongress,  but  the  laborinK  men  ruined  l^eir 
cause  by  admitting  outsiders  and  championing 
various  issues  which  had  no  direct  bearing  upon 
their  objective.  The  various  parties  now 
played  for  the  labor  vote,  the  Whigs  supporting 
the  tariS  as  a  protection  to  labor  instead  of 
capital  and  Tammany  Hall  turning  to  the 
workingmen  instead  of  the  wealtny  class. 
"Thus,*  says  Professor  Commons,  'did  the  la- 
bor movement  of  the  thirties  furnish  to  the 
19th  century  both  its  philosophy  of  labor's  pri- 
yrity  over  property  and  its  secret  of  maneuver- 
ing labor  to  the  advantage  of  capital.* 

Some  results  worth  while  had  been  accom- 
plished: (1)  A  mechanic's  lien  law;  (2)  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  _  for  debt,  and  (3) 
improvement  of  the  public  schools,  had  all 
come  by  legislative  enactment,  mainly  because 
of  the  pressure  of  the  laboring  class.  The  ap- 
peal to  public  sentiment  was  slronji:,  both 
through  the  platform  and  the  press.  Between 
1820  and  1S37  no  less  than  68  papers  were  pro- 
jected. The  best  known  of  these  were  the 
Mechanic's  Free  Press  (Philadelphia  1828). 
the  li'orkingtnan's  Advocate  (New  York 
1829)  and  The  Man  (New  York  1835),  the 
last  two  under  the  editorship  of  Georpe  H- 
Evans.  The  denunciation  of  employers  in  the 
papers  was  direct,  often  bitter.  But  no  legis- 
■  lativc  enactment  was  secured  for  the  shorter 
.  dj^y  and  very  hitle  was  accomplished  by  agree- 
ment, but  an  executive  order  was  secured  for 
the  10-hour  day  from  President  Van  Buren. 
More  important  perhaps  was  the  cessation  of 
fines  for  mere  strikes.  The  same  year  that  the 
tailors  were  fined  the  cordwainers  were  ac- 
quitted and  in  1842  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  established  the  right  of  men  to  quit 
work  for  the  improvement  of  their  conditioiL 
However,  this  did  not  establish  any  general 
right  to  quit  work.  Men  mi^ht  quit  work  to 
ben^l  themselves  but  not  to  injure  others,  and 
prosecutions  for  conspiracy  continued  in  the 
fifties,  especially  where  acts  of  violence  were 
commit  tea. 

Tbe  lean  ^ears  following  the  panic  of  1837 
atMi  little  activity  in  the  labor  world.  The  ris- 
ing prices  following  the  partial  business  revival 
of  1843  witnessed  some  sporadic  union  activity. 
Factory  operatives  now  began  to  take  part  m 
the  movement,  but  their  real  significance  be- 
longs to  a  later  period. 

The  period  of  the  forties  is  one  of  the  nu>st 
locjuacious  in  all  our  history.  It  was  a  °hot 
air*  period  and  the  heat  of  discussion  germi- 
nated a  great  many  issues,  some  of  which  have 
taken  roM.    The  old  democracy  had  stood  for 


»  Bcgative,  laUUfft^re  •po^cf.  The-^lfnow 
was  for  a  constrictive  democracy,  one  that 
Would  take  hold  and  gnide  and  help.  There 
were  two  avenues  of  approadi.  that  of  hif^er 
idealism  along  which  came  the  humanilarians 
and  transcendentalists ;  the  lower,  on  which 
the  workers  traveled.  Tbe  former  called  for 
justice;  the  latter  demanded  rights.  Gradu- 
ally, especiaHy  after  the  panic  of  1837,  the 
transcendentaiists  got  down  to  earth  and  sought 
to  experience  the  feelings  of  labor.  It  assumed 
concrete  form  in  the  experiment  at  Brook 
Farm  <q.v.)  and  the  various  efforts  to  establish 
Fourierism  (q.v.)  and  Owenism.  The  tran- 
scetidentalista  soon  vanished  into  thin  air, 
but  not  before  they  had  served  a  useful  pur- 

Eose.  They  opened  the  eyes  of  society  as  they 
ad  not  been  opened  before  to  the  grievances 
of  labor,  and  touched  a  chord  of  sympathy; 
in  the  laboring  class  they  at  least  touched  the 
chord  of  aspiration  and  caused  them  to  think 
a  Hnle  more  of  duties  if  no  less  of  rights.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  bringing  about 
these  results  and  a  partial  fusion  of  the  two 
ideals  was  Horace  Greeley. 

The  HomestcBd  Act.— The  most  signifi- 
cant concrete  thing  in  the  labor  movement  of 
this  period  was  the  agitation  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  Homestead  Act.  Among  the 
natural  rights  ascribed  to  man  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  the  right' to  'life, 
Tiberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  In  the 
thirties  men  had  begun  to  look  upon  the  right 
to  pursue  happiness  as  illusory,  unless  they 
also  had  the  right  to  the  road  of  pursuit.  Men 
had  as  much  right  to  land  as  to  air.  George 
Henry  Evans  now  gathered  up  these  ideas  and 
evolved  out  of  them  a  constnictive  policy. 
Wages,  he  said,  were  low  and  strikes  were  fu- 
tile because  the  Western  lands  were  bottled  up 
and  the  vacant  lands  of  the  East  were  in  the 
hands  of  speculators.  If  these  lands  were 
opened  up,  enough  settlers  would  be  drawn 
off  to  cause  a  rise  m  wajjes.  _  In  1844,  mainly 
through  his  activity,  the  National  Reformers' 
Association  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  man  to  his  "natural  right  to  land,* 
and  proceeded  to  demand  of  candidates  a  pledge 
.to  vote  for  a  homestead  law.  At  first  Greeley 
opposed,  holding  that  the  ills  of  labor  were 
social,  not  political,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
remedied  by  mutual  agreement  in  a  congress 
made  up  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
employees.  The  first  'Industrial  Cotigress* 
met  at  New  York  in  October  1845.  It  stood 
for  land  reform  and  a  10-hour  law.  It  con- 
tinued lo  meet  at  intervals  until  1856,  but  Gree- 
ley soon  saw  the  futility  of  its  efforts  and 
came  out  for  legislative  action  (1845),  endors- 
ing in  particular  the  homestead  idea.  In  184S 
he  rnlroduced  such  a  bill  in  Congress.  In  1852 
Andrew  Johnson  introduced  another.  Ten 
years  later  it  became  a  law. 

Along  with  this  went  the  movement  to  ex- 
empt homesteads  from  execution  for  debt,  the 
first  response  to  which  came  from  Wisconsin 
in  1847,  though  similar  laws  had  been  enacted 
in  several  Southern  States  prior  to  this.  En- 
tailment or  absolute  inalienability  was  de- 
manded by  some,  but  voluntary  alienation  un- 
der mortgage  was  allowed  everywhere. 

Weary  of  wailing  on  philosophy  and  legisla- 
lation  the  workers  again  resorted  to  strikes  fol- 
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Bitempt  at  a  coatproinisfr'  of  the  rights  of  la^ 
boring  mm,  holdina  ihat  it  did  not  ''chaise 
the  tenna  of  defwndcnCe  On  inaMers  and  oal5- 
convcTted  them  from  12  and  14  hours  to  10 
hour  slaves*  The  only  remedy  was  *t6  asso- 
ciate and  cotnbine'  and'  seoure  ownerslnp  of 
■the  land  on  whicfa  they  live  atid  the.toola  and 
machinery  with  which  they  woik.* 

The  infloence  of  the  Fourieriati  appcaia  in 
the  action  of  a  conrentian  repreienting  several 
unions.  It  cndoned  the  homestead  oropoA- 
tkm,  the  lO-bour  aovement  and  the  Workinti^ 
men's  Protection  Union  which  was  workm^ 
out  distributive  co>operation  and  reieded  BkOm-- 
posal  looking  to  political  action.  AH  eftoits 
to  secure  a  IQ-hour  law  failed  in  Massachu- 
setts, btit  they  were  successful  in  New  Haa^ 
Ail*  (1847),  Penteytvaaia  (1848),  New  Jer- 
sey (1857).  Ohio  (1862)  and  Rhode  Island 
(1853).  However,  the  laws  were  not  en- 
forced. The  movement  for  co-opeiation  (itv.) 
had  some  tangible  resnhs  and  by  1838.  769  co- 
(Vcrative  Stores  had' been  started.  About  thil 
lime  the  movement  bcf^n  to  decline  and  by  the 
opening  of  Ae  Civil  War  the  stores  had  aU  dis- 
appeared or  passed  into  private  ownership. 
The  failure  was  due  to  two  things,  bad  maicige- 
ment  and  greed  for  gain.  The  Boston  Tailors' 
Association  Union  (1849)  was  organized  for 
prodoctive  co-operation,  bnt  lasted  only  a  few 

Natioitaliiatian  of  the  unions  was  hardly 
possible  until  industries  were  enlarged  and  dis- 
tribution more  rapid  and  general.  This  trans>- 
formation  was  under  way  in  the  fifties.  Rail- 
roads were  being  built  and  disconnected  hues 
were  being^  consolidated  into  greater  Systems. 
Epoch-making  inventions,  such  as  the  sewing- 
machine,  the  reaper  and  mower  and  shoe  mH- 
chinen/ had  already  been  registered  in  the  Pat- 
ent Office.  Expansion  and  consolidation  weir 
going  on.  In  1840  there  were  1,240  cottoa  fac- 
tories with  $S1,0(K),000  capital,  eroplonng  72,060 
workers.  In  1850  t*e  number  had  been  rei- 
duced  to  1,074,  the  capital  increased  to  (76,- 
OOO.000  and  the  workers  to  9S,000.  The  woolen 
and  other  industries  were  undergoing  the  same 
change.  Many  local  unions  were  formed,  sev- 
eral of  larger  scope.  At  least  two  natiortal  or- 
ganizations still  m  existence  date  from  this 
period,  the  International  Typograohical  Union 
(1850)  and  the  Iron  Moulders  (1839).  The 
revolution  in  industry,  instead  of  being  checked^ 
■was  rather  stimulated  by  the  Civil  War  the 
next  decade.  Associations  of  manufacturers 
were  common  and  business  was  assuming  the 
monopolistic  type.  The  absence  of  so  many 
workers  on  the  firing  fine  weakened  the  labor- 
ing classes  and  their  organisation  was  strength- 
ened but  little  while  the  war  lasted,  Ihouf^  one 
union,  that  of  the  cigat--makers,  dates  from 
\SM.  The  Ittcreased  use  t>f  woman,  child  and 
c»>nvict.  tabor,  the  inflcx  of  immigrants,  espe- 
cially from  southern  Europe,  and  the  frcemg 
of  the  negroes,  whose  low  standards  were  said 
by  the  workers  to  misfit  him  for  «a  fair  com- 
petition of  the  white  worker,'  and  multiplica- 
tion of  machinery,  all  added  to  the  perplexities 
of  the  laboring  men  and  made  organization  in- 
evitaWe. 

The  roost  significant  demand  of  this  period 


iwaB  die  "8-boiv  day. :  llie  basic  idritosc^y 
at  this  demand  was  somewhat  different  from 
that  for  the  10-hour  day.  As  formulated  by 
Ora  Stewart,  a  Boston  mechanic,  this  philoso- 
pbty  held  that  this  increase  of  the  worker's  lei- 
sure would  raise  the  standard  of  living.  This 
would  cause  a  rise  in  wages  and  an  increased 
use  of  machinetv.  The  carrying  out  of  the 
program  would,  he  said,  eliminate  the  capitaX- 
ists  foi  the  rise  in  wages  would  make  the  cap- 
italist and  laborer  one.  The  specific  program 
naturally  arising  from  such  a  philosophy  called 
for  the  eslabl'shment  of  co-operative  production 
and  dbtributioB  and  of  emigration  to  the  West- 
ern lands  as  a  reniedy  for  uneaiple^yment ;  it 
donanded  the  abolition  of  monap<riy,  of  the 
contract  system  of  convict  labor,  educational 
advantages  suitable  for  laboring  pcc^Ie  and 
better  housins.  Gresham's  law.  said  Stewartj 
operated  in  ine  labor  world  as  surely  as  in 
money  and  these  oMasures  should  be  taken  to 
guattl  against  it 
_  A  natural  corollary  of  this  last  was  oppo- 
sition to  convict  labor,  Chinese  iuunigratios  and 
the  cominR  of  Europeans  under  contract.  Even 
the  recently  freed  negro  was  an  object  of  feac, 
and  demaaos  were  made  for  some  kind  of  pro- 
tective regulations.  With  the  help  of  the  hucoanr 
itarians  the  convict  lease  system  has  been  praCi- 
tically  abolished  and  the  working  of  convicts 
tinder  contract  considerably  modified.  The  agi- 
tation for  Chinese  exclusion  was  finally  success- 
ful in  1882  and  other  Asiatics  except  Japanese 
were  included  in  1916.  A  law  agaiust  the  im- 
portation of  laborers  under  contract  was  passed 
m  1885,  amended  in  1907. 

Coincident  with  some  of  the  slRjiificaitt 
changes  in  production  was  the  development  of 
the  tniddJeman  who  pushed  in  as  a  connecting 
link  between  producer  of  raw  materials  aitd 
the  manufacturer  and  the  manufacturer  and 
the  consumer.  This  was  particularly  noticeable 
186((-80.  The  same  period  also  saw  the  capir 
talizatson  of  iniangible  wealth,  good  wilt,  trade 
marks,  franchises,  etc,  interference  With  which 
was  a  violation  of  property  rights.  Intangible 
capital  became  an  effective  security  for  bank- 
ing and  credit  business  through  wlueh  the  mer<- 
diant  could  control  the  products  of  laborer  anJ 
employer.  Such  a  situation  was  of  first  im- 
portance to  the  farmers  and  laborers  and  con^ 
tribnted  large^  to  the  first  {greenback  move- 
ment, which  aimed  to  take  this  control  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  nnddleman.  The  prtipositiou 
for  .  lesal  tender  currency  convertible  into 
bonds  and  bonds '  con vettiWc  into  legal  tender, 
as  backed  by  several  labor  unions,  was  stoutly 
resisted  then,  evtn  when  limited  in  quaQtiqr 
and  based  on  3  per  oent  bonds,  and  has  since 
been  condemned  by  historians  and  econombls. 
Consolidation  and  concentration  moved  ay 
apace.  Betlveen  1870  and  1905  the  factory,  me- 
cnanical  and'  neigbborhood  industries  a  little 
more  than  doubled  in  number,  but  tUe  number 
of  worlanen  trebled,  the  value  of  ihe  products 
quadrupled  and  the  capital  wu  multiplied  by 
six.  "Tbe  number  of  establisbnents  making 
agricultural  implements  declined  (1870-1900) 
6o  per  cent,  bnt  the  caiMta)  per  establishment 
rose  from  $16,780  to  $£20,571  and  the  products 
from  $25,080  to  $141,549.  The  ckise  of  the 
I9th  century  and  the  opening  of  the  2(hh  wit- 
nessed the  appearance  of  the  giaat  corporations. 
Tilts  i>  itself  destroyed  the  personal  nexus  be- 
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Meen  the  emfJoyer  and  emploTce.  More  Ann 
tlial,  there  was  a  union  of  industries  through 
interlocking  stockholders  and  directors.  The 
result  was  that  capital,  instead  of  passing  into 
tlie  hands  of  laborers  and  faiiners,  itself  be- 
came  ike  master  or  the  ally  of  big  business 
A  very  -small  part  of  the  demand  of  labor  in 
die  sixties  was  granted  at  Che  request  of  buM- 
ness  in  1913  in  the  Federal  reserve  banks;  of 
the  fanners  to  the  farmers  in  die  rural  credit 
bill  of  1916. 

The  answer  of  labor  to  concentration  and  to 
the  rising  prices  of  the  war  period  was  organ- 
izaldon.  ^•September  1864  the  local_  unions  had 
over  200,000  members,  and  then  nationalization 
began  widi  the  organization  of  the  International 
Inaustrial  Assembly  of  North  America.  The 
preamble  to  die  constitution  of  this  union  gives 
causes  of  uitions  and  expresses  the  feelings  of 
that  age.  h  may  also  be  said  Co  give  the  liasic 
motives  of  unionism  from  that  day  to  this, 
though  their  expression  has  been  modified. 
Capital  is  denounced  as  "aggressive*  and  seek- 
ing to  "enslave  the  working  masses.*  It  'has 
assumed  to  itself  the  right  to  own  and  concrol 
labor  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  greedy 
and  selfi^  ends,  regardless  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  of  nature's  God.*  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  *if  the  dignity  of  labor  is  to 
he  preseiT^d,  it  must  be  done  by  our  united 
action.'  Therefore,  •believing  the  truth  of  the 
following  maxims,  'that  they  who  would  be 
free  must  strike  the  first  blow.'  'that  in  imion 
there  is  strength*  and  'that  self-preiervation  is 


do  ordain  and  establish  the  following  < 
tudon.* 

The  objects  of  the  order  were  the  social  and 
moral  elevation  of  the  woikera,  the  correction 
of  abuses  so  as  to  secure  to  them  their  rigbti 
and  privileges.    This  was  to  be  secured  through 

Sromoting  organization  and  the  adjustment  of 
ifhcukies  between  employers  and  emj^yees. 
Other  orders  soon  grew  more  specific  in  their 
demands  and  brought  into  the  for^round  such 
questions  as  the  Tecognition  of  the  union,  the 
closed  shop,  limitations  on  apprenticeship,  im- 
migration and  the  importation  of  labor  under 
conirmct.  prison  labor,  hours,  wages,  the  boy- 
cott,   the    blacklist,    picketing. 


dme,  others  at  particalar  periods. 

Organiiations  now  multiplied  and  grew 
rapidly.  The  National  Labor  Union  was  formed 
In  1866  and  by  1868  had  640,000  members.  It 
now  Iwldly  entered  politics,  largely  to  support 
Greenbackism.  The  result  was  decline,  death 
and  dissolution,  though  the  American  Labor 
party  arose  out  of  its  ruins  and  put  forth  a 
candidate  for  President  in  1872.  The  Kmgtea 
of  Saint  Crispin  was  organiied  among  the  shoe- 
makers in  1867  as  a  secret  society  and  became 
an  influential  order,  but  it  played  with  politics 
and  died  soon  after  1873.  For  10  years  national 
organiiationa  floundered  in  thetnire  of  secrecy 
and  politics. 

But  national  unions  of  particular  woricers 
were  now  found  to  he  insumcietrt.  Unions  of 
skilled  workers,  based  on  the  wage-fund  theory, 
gradually  gave  place  to  industrial  imions,  which 
arose  from  a  class  consdonsnesa  and  included 
all  skirted  and  unskilled  worters  in  a  particular 


industry,  Aough  die  process  has  never  been 
completed.  It  was  found  that  strikes  conducted 
by  such  unions  were  more  effeotrve.  The  nexi 
extension  was  the  sympathetic  strike,  a  good 
example  of  wUch  is  found  in  the  trouble  of 
1894.  The  most  radical  extetwion  of  this  move- 
raent  appears  in  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
Worid  (q.v.). 

Tbe  Knights  of  Labor  (q.v.),  wbidi  was 
organized  at  Philaddphia  in  1869  as  a  secret 
order  of  garment  workers,  was  gradually  trans- 
fonDed  into  an  order  for  all  workers.  Its  pro- 
gram of  refonn  was  extensive,  demanding  the 
refefendum,  bureaus  of  labor,  the  reservadoaof 
land  for  actual  occupiers,  prtdtibition  of  child 
labor,  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  postal  sav- 
ings banks,  Eoverament  ownership  of  railways, 
the  8-haur  day  and  arbitration  of  labor  dilfi- 
culd«s.  The  memberrfiip  grew  somewhat  slowly 
until  it  reached  100,000  in  1885.  This  was  a 
period  of  great  unrest  and  the  raemberahip  sud- 
denly levied  to  600,000.  It  relied  more  upon 
co-operstion  than  upon  strikes  to  realize  its  in- 
dttstrial  aims.  But  these  men  bad  come  in,  not 
to  discuss  patientiy,  adopt  calmly  and  execute 
braveljr  i^ns  for  die  amelioration  of  all  work- 
ers. They  wanted  concrete  results  for  the  mem- 
bership at  once  and  turned  to  strikes  and  pol- 
itics.   The  result  was  a  rapid  decline. 

The  Knights  was  a  highly  centralized  order 
and  had  many  disputes  with  local  orders.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  (q.v.)  was 
founded  in  1881  on  die  trade  union  basis  and  the 
federal  idea  of  government.  The  former  was  a 
retrograde  idea,  but  it,  combined  with  die  fed- 
eral idea  in  ^vemment.  was  more  in  harmony 
with  the  aspiiadons  and  ideals  of  di<  monbers 
and  the  order  continued  to  grow.  The  in- 
creasing number  of  Socialists  sought  to  control 
it,  but  failed,  and  aianji  withdrew  (since  1900) 
to  join  more  socialisdc  orders,  such  as  Ihc 
Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  and  The  American 
Labor  Union,  in  forming  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World.  In  spile  of  this  the  strength 
of  the  Federation  has  hardly  been  impaired. 
Its  largest  affiliated  order,  the  Mine  Workers' 
Union,  is  of  the  industrial  type. 

The  large  number  of  women  entering  indus- 
try since  die  Civil  War  has  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  many  -unions  of  women  workers.  The 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  was 
organized  in  1903.  Its  platform  is :  Organiza- 
tion of  all  workers  into  trade  unions,  equal  pay 
for  eqOal  work,  an  8-hour  day,  a  minimum 
wage  scale  and  full  citizenship  for  women.  This 
order  and  its  local  uials  are  really  auxiliaries 
of  the  Federation.  In  recent  years  the  school 
teadiers  have  been  entering  the  Federaiion,  and 
in  1916  the  actors  came  over.  The  membership 
lo-day  is  over  2,000,000. 

The  pen  has  developed  into  a  powerful  ad- 
junct of  the  unions.  There  are  many  papers 
devoted  entirely  to  the  cause  of  labor,  the  most 
influential  of  which  is  die  American  Federa- 
tionitt.  In  adcUtion  many  newspapers  have  col- 
umns or  pages  devoted  to  labor  news. 

The  fundamental  aims  of  the  unions  have  al- 
ready been  stated  in  giving  their  plaifomis. 
Better  wages  and  a  shorter  working  day  have 
been  in  the  foreground.  As  already  indicated, 
several  unions  favored  co-operation  and  op- 
posed strikes.  A  ^od  many  experiments  were 
made  in  co-nperatnon  and  a  tew  of  the  later 
ones  have  succeeded.    But  neither  co-operation 
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nor  profit-sharing,    wbicfa  was   introduced  by 

the.  twerators,  has  displaced  the  wage  sjBtcm, 
and  tor  the  improvement  of  wages  the  strike 
or  threat  to  strike  is  still  common.  From  1831 
to  1905  there  were  36^757  strikes  involvinK 
8,703,824  workers.  Fully  35  per  c^nt  of  these: 
strikes  called  directly  for  an  laciease  of  wages 
and  10  per  cent  were  to  oppose  a  reduction, 
white  nearly  5  per  cent  called  for  a  redtiction 
in  hours. 

The  question  of  hours  has  been  a.  vital  one. 
The  12-^iour  da^  was  still  common  in  some  of 
the  large  tcale  industries  and  to  this  should  be 
added  the  7'day  week,  especially  in  those  in- 
dustries such  as  steel  wl^ch  depended  upon  the 
continuous  process.  The  htunatiitariaus  again 
entered  the  field  and,  basing  their  demand  upon 
social  welfare  rather  than  upon  simply  the  wel- 
fare of  the  workers  directly  atTected,  they  and 
the  workers  together  succeeded  in  getting  the 
8-hour  da^  enacted  into  law  in  certain  indus- 
tries. This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  indus- 
trial hygiene  period  On  the  same  basis  con- 
siderable limitations  have  been  put  upon  woman 
and  child  labor  {q^v). 

Since  the  Civil  War  strikes  have  been 
marked  by  increasing  violence.  The  areat  rail- 
road strikes  of  1877  and  1894,  the  strike  in  the 
steel  mills  at  Homestead  in  1892,  in  the  textile 
mills  at  Lawrence  in  1912  and  in  various  coal 
mines  culminating  in  the  Eroifbles  in  Colorado 
and  Arkansas  in  1914  are  good  examples  of  this. 
The  legal  position  of  the  strikers  has  ex- 
perienced little  diange.  The  New  York  law 
of  1820  leg^iring  the  strike  added  little  to  the 
rigtats  already  held,  that  of  merely  striking.  In 
1894  Eugene  V.  Debs  was  acquitted  of  a 
charge  of  conspiracy,  but  convicted  and  sent  to 
prison  for  violating  an  injunction  forbidding 
the  American  Railway  Ui»ion  and  'all  other 
persons  whatsoever*  to  interfere  with  certain 
trains  carrying  United  States  mail  and  iirter- 
state  commerce.  The  use  of  the  injunction 
:  the  Civil  War  has  been  of  far  greater 


_„    ___    ...    t   years.      Such 

i  that  of  Mr,  Debs  and  of  the 
Federation  officers  (Messrs.  Gompers^  Mitchell 
and  Morrison!  for  violating  an  injunction 
•gainst  the  puDhcation  of  unfair  lists  and  the 
a  waning  of  damages  against  the  Daitbury 
halters  tar  boycotting  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  have  virtually  nullified  picketing  and 
the  boycott  (q.v),  two  of  labor's  effective 
weapcHis,  though  three  States  nominally  legalize 
the  boycott  and  a  recent  decision  has  upheld 
picketing. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  unions  have  expended  considerable 
energy  in  firitting  for  recognition.  In  the  pe- 
riod 188t-]905,  18  per  cent  of  the  strikes,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  those  ordered  by  unions, 
were  for  recognition  of  the  union  and  anodler 
7  per  cent  really  involved  this  question.  Many 
employers  have  agreed  to  recognize  and  deal 
vriui  umons;  a  few  iiave  agreed  to  the  closed 
shop;  some,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  their  shops 
cipen  to  non-union  lalxir  and  closed  to  union 
labor.  In  large  scale  production  tmionism  is 
weak,  practic^Iy  non-existent  in  some  cases. 
In  1908  the  Federation  began  active  participa- 
tion in  politics  in  furtherance  of  its  aims.  It 
doe»  not  luTe  official  cuididaies,  but  works  for 


those  in  sympUky  with  the  cause  and  agBinst 
thoM  known  to  be  liostile.  Among  the  demands 
presented  to  the  national  conventions  of  the 
political  parties  in  1916  wa»  one  for  U>e  legal- 

A  genenU  recognition  of  labor  unioni  would 
make  employers'  unions  almost  necessary.  Such 
tuiions  exist  und  thvy  seek  to  work  with  tiie 
labor  unioat.  There  is  also  another  employers' 
union  which  is  biitcfly  hostile  to  labor  unions 
and  uses  every  mutna  to  break  them  up.  Union* 
of  this  t^  began  in  ite  sixties.  Refusal  to 
enploy  umon  men,  blacklists  and  lodrouts  are 
the  weapons  used. 

One  of  the  raost  significant  itowa  in  all  the 
history  of  the  labor  movement  is  the  compara- 
tively recent  entraiKe  of  a  third  party  to  Iha 
trouble,  the  public.  Quarrels  acd  disputes  are 
vexatious  to  the  £sinterasted  v^exe  titty  have 
to  listen  to  them.  Thw  disturb  repose.  But 
with  the  modem  social  oiganiHtion  such  as 
it  is,  disputes  long  protracted  may  cause  incOa< 
venience^  ^en  when  th^  do  not  terminate  in 
violence  and  war.  The  movement  for  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration  to  end  such  disputes  has 
gained  oonsidcrable  headway  in  the  last  quarter 
century.  The  United  Slates  and  most  of  tlie 
several  States  hav«  provided  official  machinery 
for  this  work.  A  few  notable  cases  of  success- 
ful operation  could  he  cite<L  but  the  general 
attitude  of  both  labor  and  capital  toward  this 
movement  is  hostile.  Compidsory  arbitration 
would  have  to  be  adopted  to  cover  anything 
like  aU  the  casu.    This,  says  capital,  is  taking 


.  .._  .  _..  compulsory  labor  or  slavery.  But 
the  public  is  beginning  to  ask  whether  the  right 
of  operators  and  miners  to  keep  a  mine  closed 
while  diey  dispute  (>vcr  the  terms  of  operating 
it,  as  in  1902,  or  to  close  a  dty  by  tying  up  the 
railways,  as  in  1894,  is  any  more  sacred  than 
the  right  of  the  public  to  keep  from  freezing 
and  starving.  A  negative  answer  may  mean 
takiije  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
but  it  does  not  mean  slavery.  It  simply  means 
that  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  society  that  the 
mines  be  kept  open  and  the  railroads  in  opera- 
tion. It  may  mean  that  the  present  capitaliia- 
tion  of  industry  will  be  displaced,  not  by  in- 
dustrial democracy,  but  by  the  democratization 
of  industry.  See  hABOB.  Lecislation  ;  Profit- 
Shabinc;  Labok  Unions;  Wages, 
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Organized  Labor>  (New  York  1911);  Ely, 
Rioiard  T,  'The  Labor  Movement  in  America* 
(new  ed.,  ib,,  1905) :  Groat.  George  G„  'An 
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David  Y,  Thomas, 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science, 
University  of  Arkansas. 
LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  Foreign. 
Modem  trade  unionism  in  Europe  has  its  origin 
in  the  industrial  revolution,  which  t>egan  in 
Engbnd  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ]8tfa  cen- 
tury and  spread  during  the  n«xt  century  over 
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velopment  oi  the  (a.clor7  system,  the 
of  markets  and  the  increase  in  competition  be- 
tween employers  led  to  tfce  breakdown  of  the 
medixvat  guild  system  and  resulted  in  an  "pea 
breach  between  employers  and  employees.  The 
latter  soon  began  to  organize  for  protection 
and  improvement  of  conditions.  As  a  result 
we  have  the  modem  trade  union,  which  after 
many  difficulties,  partly  with  the  aid  of  strikes 
and  partly  <tiirough  politics,  tias  been  able  to 
assert  itself,  and  now  }>lays  an  <important  part 
in  all  of  the  principal  manufacturing  countries 
of  Europe, 

Great  BiltutL.~In  Great  Britain  modem 
trade  unions  began  to  appear  during  the  18th 
century,  earlier  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Such  unions  had  to  disguise  them- 
selves as  friendly  societies,  smce  combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade  were  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon law  and  thus  illegal.  The  persecution  of 
trade  unions  increased  during  liie  Napoleonic 
Wars,  but  in  1824  all  Combination  Laws  pre- 
viously passed  were  repealed  and  freedom  of 
asMKiailon  granted.  In  1825,  however,  part  of 
the  laws  against  combinations  were  re-endcted 
and  persecutions  of  unions  renewed. 

From  1825  to  1850  Englisfc  trade  unionism 
was  revolulionai^  and  p^iticel  in  character. 
TJie  falKne  of  prices  and  «he  lack  of  prosperity 
gave  rise  in  1832  to  the  Grand  National  Con- 
solidated Trade  Union,  established  by  Robert 
Owen.  This  union  included  many  workmen, 
sldJIed  as  well  as  unskilled,  and  was  co-opera- 
tive and  revolutionary.  This  movement  was  ■ 
followed  by  the  Chartist  movement,  whidi 
aimed  at  the  attainment  of  economic  equality 
through  political  equality  or  universal  suRraee. 
It  went  to  pieces  in  the  latter  forties  with  Hie 
return  of  prosper!^  and  its  place  was  taken  by 
the  modem  trade  union  of  England. 

The  English  labor  unions  established  after 
1850  differed  from  their  predecessors  in  iiiat 
riiey  took  in  only  skilled  labor  and  placed  little 
confidence  in  political  action.  They  believed  in 
and  tried  to  establish  collective  bargaining,  lim- 
itation of  apprenticeship  and  big  reserve  funds 
for  Strikes.  In  1867  labor  was  given  fte  right 
of  suffrage  and  in  1875  the  Conspiracy  Laws 
were  greatly  limited.  Between  1858  and  1867 
many  federations  of  branches  in  all  principal 
towns  formed  under  the  name  of  trade  coun- ' 
cils.  The  trades  councils  united  tnto  a  trade 
union  council  in  186S. 

Beginning  with  1880  English  unionism  again 
turned  its  eyes  toward  politics.  Radical  leaders 
like  Mann  and  Bums  became  dissatisfied  with 
f.fip  r-nnservatism  of  the  unions  and  turned  to 

.....    e  Ihe  unskilled  workmen,  a  move  which 

minatcd  in   tfie   famous   dockers'  strike  of 

1889.  In  1883  they  launched  the  Independent 
Labor  party  upon  a  socialistic  platform,  with 
James  Keir  Hardie  as  die  most  prominent 
leader.  For  a  time  the  trade  unions  continued 
aloof  until  ihrj  were  forced  into  the  new  move- 
ment by  the  Taff  Vale  decision  in  1901  which 
direatened  their  very  existence.  Already^  in 
1899  the  Trades  Union  Congress  which  since 
the  sl^nies  had  kept  watch  omr  the  psrliatnen' 
tary  interests  of  the  trade  uiMon,  endorsed  in- 
dependent political  action  and  in  1900  the' 
■Labour  Representation  Committee*  was  organ- 
'   iied,  containing  representatives  from  the  trade 


unions  and  the  several  Socialist  organizations, 
including  the  Independent  Labor  party.  Tbr 
name  was  later  nianged  to  *Labor  Party,' 
In  1906  the  new  party  scored  its  first  great 
success,  electing  29  members  of  PaHiamcnt  and 
11  others  nnaffiliated  with  the  party  but  repre- 
senting the  miners.  In  the  same  year  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  Trade  Union  and  Trade  Dis- 
pute Act,  whkh  did  away  with  the  effects  of 
the  Taff  Vale  decision.  The  Labor  party  con- 
tinued to  influence  British  legislation  throuf^- 
out  the  succeeding  years,  aligning  itself  on 
the  side  of  the  Liberal  gnvcmmcnt.  The  Great 
War  caused  British  labor  to  give  up  many  of 
its  cherished  privileges  in  order  to  hasten  war 
production.  In  191/  the  Labor  party  modified 
its  constitution  to  take  in  individuals,  brain 
workers  and  unorganiied  individuals,  and 
wortced  out  a  comprehensive  reconstruction 
program.  Sificc  1915  the  Labor  party  was 
represented  in  the  Cabinet. 

In  1915  the  trade  unions  affiliated  with  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  numbered  190  with  a 
membership  of  2,667,357.  The  General  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions,  founded  in  1899,  is  nol 
a  legislative  but  an  economic  organization,  akin 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  has 
a  membership  of  about  800,000.'  The  total 
number  of  trade  unions,  including  those  un- 
affiliated with  any  general  or^niiation  at  the 
end  of  1915,  was  1,123  widi  a  total  membership 
of  3,960.000. 

Gennany. —  In  Germany  the  medieval  euild 
system  came  to  an  end  about  1880  ana  its 
place  was  taken  by  modem  guilds,  made  up 
mainly  of  employees  and  encouraged  by  the 
government.  Modem  trade  unions  were  started 
in  1865  and  at  present  are  of  three  Idnds.  each 
being  in  opposition  to  the  others;  the  "free* 
or  Social  Democratic  unions,  the  Hirsch- 
Duncker  or  Liberal  unions,  and  the  Christian 
unions.  Each  of  these  groups  has  its  separate 
federal  organization. 

The  Social  Democratic  unions  started  in 
1865  and  grew  very  rapidly  in  membership  till 
now  tbey  make  up  the  largest  and  jnost  power- 
ful organization  in  the  German  labor  movemenL 
Their  rapid  growth  started  in  1868,  when  the 
workingoien  succeeded  m  getting  freedom .  of 
association.  From  1878  to  1890  the  unions  were 
persecuted  ic^ether  with  the  Socialists  and 
many  unions  were  dissolved.  The  majority  of 
them,  however,  were  able  to  survive  and  pros- 
per. AH  the  Sodalist  unions  are  closely  imiled 
in  the  General  Commission,  whiiii  is  allied  with 
the  Social  Democratic  party.  The  Socialist 
unions  are  characterized  by  a  centralized  and 
efficient  ori^^ization.  In  1914  they  numbered 
2,348,763  oMoibers,  including  323,676  women,  and 
divided  intb  47  unions.  Tb^  are  very  strong 
among  the  metal  and  mineral  wotlcers,  to  tlie 
building  trades,  and  among  the  trwisport  and 
factory  workers.  During  the  war  the  Socialist 
imions  have  lost  more  than  60  per  cent  of  their 
rtembership.  The  Hirsch-Duncker  or  Liberal 
unions  were  started  in  1868  in  order  to  unite 
the  workmen  who  supported  the  Radical  Parlia- 
mentary par^.  They  have  rince  lost  their 
political  interests  and  are  now  mainly  eeonotnic 
m  character.  The^r  recogniie  the  equal  rif^ls 
and  duties  of  capital  and  labor  and  are  non- 
socialiitic,  Their  tnembisrs  are  mostly-  skilled 
workoMn,  and  in  l9iZAiej  amtbtnA  10,223,, 
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Socialists  bcinK  barred  fn3*n  memberlbip.  The 
Chrialian  or  Catholic  unions  were  started  in 
1894  as  a  result  of  the  asti-reUfrous  bias  of 
the  Socialist  nnjons.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  the  Catholic  industrial  and  mining  districts 
of  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine  Valley,  They 
repudiate  Socialism  and  dass  conflict  and  sup- 
port only  the  Centre,  or  Catholic  Parly.  They 
arc  less  aggressive  than  the  other  unions.  In 
1912  the;  had  a  membership  of  344,687,  which 
is  gradually  decreasing. 

Besides  these  three  prindpel  classes  of  unions 
there  arc  several  minor  groups.  There  are 
some  independent  unions,  yellow  unions  pro- 
moted and  subsidised  by  employerj,  and  same 
Polish  unions. 

France. —  Modem  trade  unionism  in  France 
was  greatly  retarded  by  the  Law  of  1791,  which 
prohibited  labor  combinations.  The  old  guild 
system  was  thereby  overtbrowti  and  no  ornn- 
izations  were  allowed  to  take  its  place.  Na- 
poleon I  tried  to  form  compulsory  orguiza.- 
tions  of  employers  and  employees,  but  failed. 
Before  1884,  however,  many  unions  sprang  up 
secretly  all  over  France.  Most  of  these  unions 
were  friendly  societies  or  under  such  a  disguise. 
The  revolutionary  activities  during  the  middle 
part  of  the  century  gave  great  momentum  to 
the  labor  moremem  and  worUngmen  began 
to  demand  strongly  the  right  of  combiaalion. 
In  1868  trade  unions  bepn  to  be  tolerated, 
thou^  they  were  still  illegal.  During  the 
seventies  numerous  unions  were  forn>ed  and- 
several  labor  congresses  held  in  Paris.  All 
during  this  time  unionism  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  various  factions  of  die  Social- 
istic party. 

In  1684  the  Syndicat  law  was  passed,  legal- 
izing trade  unions  and  strikes.  Since  then 
French  trade  unionism  developed  rapidly.  In 
1886  a  National  Federation  of  Syndicates  or 
Unions  was  formed.  In  1887  the  first  bottrse 
du  tramil,  or  labor  exchange,  formed  by 
workers  opposed  to  the  Federation,  was  opened 
in  Paris.  The  latter  takes  in  workers  of  all 
trades.  It  spread  all  civer  France  and  in  1892 
a  National  Association  of  Labor  Exchanges 
was  formed.  In  1902  the  latter  united  with 
the  General  Confederation  of  Labor,  which  in 
189S  took  the  place  of  the  National  Federation. 
The  General  Confederation  Is  revolntionary  in 
spirit  and  believes  in  direct  action,  such  as 
general  strikes,  boycotts  and  sabotage  rather 
than  in  political  action.  It  consists  of  national 
federations  of  trades  and  industries,  national 
unions,  single  Local  unions  and  labor  exchanges. 
It  is  charactc rilled  by  a  lack  of  centralized  au> 
thori^,  discipline  and  stability.  Owing  to  its 
revolntionary  spirit  France  has  had  many 
strikes.  In  1912  the  Confederation  had  a  mem- 
bership of  600,000  workingmen. 

Italy.— -In  Italy  trade  unionism  Is  closely 
connected  with  Socialism  and  its  growth  is 
very  recent.  The  first  important  Italian  labor 
organizations  were  formed  in  1861  and  1^1 
at  Rome,  under  the  influence  of  Maiiini,  and 
wrere  mostly  co-operative.  At  present  the 
Italian  labor  unions  are  of  several  kind!.  The 
General  Italian  Federation  of  Labor  is  made 
up  of  Socialist  unions  and  was  formed  in 
1Q06.  It  is  the  most  important  organization  and 
in  1912  had  a  membership  of  400,000.  The 
HMoM  Siiidicale*  is  lyndicatistic  and  believes' 


in  direct  actitxi.  It  baa  »  knemfcerahip  ofl 
100.000.  The  Ottholic  unions  inchide  mostly, 
women  and  are  as  yet  not  united.  They  abo 
have  a  membership  of  about  100,000.  The 
agricultural  laborers  form  a  National  Fedora-i 
tion  of  Rural  Workers  and  have  more  tliaB 
150^000  members. 

Anstro-HungaTy.—  In  1859  Austria  tried  to- 
compel  bylaw  employers  and  employees- to  Unit^' 
into  trade  guilds,  but  failed.  In  \8W  the  worfc» 
ingmen  of  Vienna  won  through  demons tra tions ' 
the  right  of  combination.  Since  then  trade 
unions  came  into  existence,  but  owing  to  racial 
diflerentiation  and  antagCMiism  their  grotrth 
was  rather  slow.  Most  of  the  trade  unions  are 
found  in  Vienna  and  the  industrial  districts  of 
Bohemia  and  Lower  Austria.  The  General 
Commission  of  Austrian  Trade  Unions  h«d  in 
1912  a  membership  of  428,000,  50,000  of  whom 
were  women.  To  this  organization  also  be- 
longed 70,000  B<AemiaiiE,  some  Poles,  Italians' 
and  Slavs.  In  addition  there  are  two  inde-' 
pendent  movements,  one  amon^  Bohemians  and- 
one  among  Germans,  each  havmg  a  membership: 
of  85.000.  The  Catholic  unions  hid  82,000' 
members,  45,000  belonging  to  the  General  Com- 
mission. During  the  war  Austrian  unions  hare 
lost  more  than  60  per  cent  of  their  membei^- 
ship. 

Hungary  has  a  separate  trade  union  move- 
ment, whose  centre  is  Budapest.  Tlie  NatioMal 
Centre  had  in  1912  a  membership  of  112,000. 
Besides  that  we  have  the  Christian  unions  and 
separate  movements  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina 
and  Croatia-Slavonla.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  Hungarian  trade  unions  lost  50  per  cent 
of  their  membership,  but  since  1916  thousands' 
of  miners,  iron  and  metal  workers  and  govern-' 
ment   employees   have  joined   the   trade   union* 


Ruula. —  Under  the  old  regime  the  devel- 
opment of  Russian  trade  unions  was  greatly 
hampered  by  the  autocratic  govemmenf.  Labor' 
began  to  organize  in  the  later  seventies  under 
the  leadership  of  the  intellectuals  and  the  Social 
Democrats.  The  unions  were  suppressed  and 
continued  to  revive  undei'  different  names  only 
to  be  suppressed  again.  Numerous  strikes  dtiT'' 
iflg  the  middle  of  the  nineties  taught  labor  how 
to  organize  secretly  under  the  bamiers  of  th«' 
Social  Democratic  party.  Many  strikes  followed 
and  several  genera!  strikes  took  place  during 
the  Revolution  of  1905-06.  The  Constitution 
granted  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution  i^ve  labor 
the  right  of  association  and  of  striking.  The- 
latter  was  a  dead  letter  and  unions  continued 
to  he  persecuted  up  till  the  Revolution  of  1917. 
White  the  larger  part  of  the  labor  movement 
was  absorbed  in  the  Socialist  movement,  there 
were  numerous  non-Socialist  labor  organiza- 
tions, which  were  benefit  or  friendly  societies. 
Some  of  the  latter  kind  were  supported  by  the 
government.  After  the  Revolution  of  1917 
unionism  spread  like  wildfire.  The  Bolshevist  - 
Revolution  in  November  1917  resulted  in  the 
government  passing  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
workingmen. 

Bel^um  and  Holland.— The  abolition  of 
guilds  in  Belffium  occurred  in  1795  and  since 
then  trade  unionism  gradually  developed  ouV  of ' 
trade  benefit  societies.  In  1879  Belgian  wodc- 
men  started  co-operation  and,  in  1885,  a  Social- 
ist   workingmei/i    party  vtas-hinRchsAi     Tlw> 
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Utt«r  conducted  general  strikes  in  1893,  1902 
and  1913.  The  unions  affiliated  with  the  Labor 
'  have  a  membership  of  116.000.  The 
have  82,761  members.  In 
Holland  the  trade  union  moreaiait  has  been 
weakened  by  religious  differences  and  legal 
repression.  The  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
of  die  Netherlands  in  1912  had  61.535  members, 
the  Catholic  unions  25,000  and  the  Protestant 
unions  some  7,000.  There  were  50,000  more 
union  men  belonging  to  other  organisations. 

Scandinavia. —  The  trade  union  movements 
in  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway  are  closely 
allied.  In  Sweden  trade  unions  began  to  form 
in  1^0  and  in  1890  a  national  organization  was 
formed,  which  in  1912  had  a  membership  of 
85,000.  The  latter  was  ^eatly  weakened  by 
strikes  and  lockout  during  1909,  when  it  lost 
more  than  half  of  its  membership.  The 
^ndicalist  miions  have  some  35,000  workmen, 
in  IDenmark  trade  guilds  came  to  an  end  in 
1857  and  trade  unions  began  to  appear  in  the 
early  seventies,  uniting  into  a  General  Federa- 
tion in  1898.  It  had  in  1912  a  membership  of 
more  than  100,000  and  was  allied  with  the 
Socialists.  There  are  also  some  Christian  and 
some  Syndicate  unions.  The  General  Federa- 
tion of  Norway  has  a  membership  of  64,000. 
In  Sweden  and  Denmark  trade  unions  greally 
increased  their  membership  during  the  war. 

Switzerland. —  Swiss  unions  resemble  closely 
the  German  trade  unions.  The  National  Fe<f- 
eration  in  1912  had  86,000  members,  the  Syn- 
dicalists 7,000  and  the  CathoUcs  4,000.  Besides 
there  were  some  45,000  organised  engineers  and 
rsilwaymen.  Since  1836  all  the  unions  are 
tmited  into  a  Worker's  League,  which  meets 
every  three  years  in  a  congress  and  elects  a 
labor  sectariat  to  represent  the  unions  in  the 
government.  The  Swiss  unions  are  very  con- 
servative. 

Auatralia  and  New  Zealand.— Trade 
unionism  in  Australia  and  New  Zealvid  is 
very  common  and  extends  in  almost  every  in- 
dustry. In  1916  Australia  had  705  unions  with 
546,556  members.  Extensive  strikes  took  place 
in  Australia  in  1890  in  which  the  unions  lost 
The  latter  organized  a  labor  party  and  entered 
politics.  By  1915  the  La1>or  party  was  in 
control  of  the  government  of  Australia  and  of 
the  governments  of  all  the  states  of  the  com- 
monwealth except  Victoria.  New  Zealand  in 
1912  had  322  unions  with  60,000  members.  The 
strike  of  1917,  in  which  the  unions  were  beaten, 
weakened  the  unions  considerably. 

Other  Countrioa,— The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  .Unions  of  Spain  has  a  member- 
ship of  100,000  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Legal 
repression  hampers  Its  growth  and  railway 
strikes  are  still  prohibited.  South  Africa  has 
100,000  union  men,  mostly  miners,  engineers, 
railwaymen  and  building  workers.  Canadian 
trade  unions  are  closely  allied  with  the  Ameri- 
can unions  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  There  are  also  some  independent  unions. 
The  former  has  86,542  members  and  the  latter 
13,717.  There  are  also  trade  union  movements 
in  Finland  and  the  Balkans. 
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LABOR  PARTY,  The.  a  British  political 
party  made  up  of  trade  unions,  trades  councils, 
Soaalist  societies  and  labor  associations.  The 
name  was  adopted  by  the  Labor  Representation 
Committee  in  1906  and  its  purpose  was  de- 
dared  to  be  the  maintaining  of  a  parliamentar)- 
Labor  party  acting  independently  as  to  policy 
and  workings.  In  order  to  secure  the  election 
of  truly  representative  candidates,  these  candi- 
dates must  accept  their  constitution  and  fol- 
low the  decisions  of  the  groups.  An  ^liated 
society  has  to  become  financially  responsible  for 
its  candidates  selected  in  conference  in  the 
constnuency.  The  Labor  party  business  is 
carried  on  by  an  executive  committee  of  13 
members,  nine  representing  trades  tmions,  one 
trade  councils  and  three  Socialist  societies. 
Funds  are  raised  by  assessing  affiliated  societies 
at  two  pence  per  member  per  annum.  The  candi- 
dates must  a^ear  before  their  constituents 
under    the    title   of    Labor    candidates     only. 


.._  670  members  it  had  even  then  proved  itself 
a  t>owerfu]  factor  in  legislation.  In  1916  the 
voting  power  of  the  Labor  party  was  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  and  became,  politically,  the 
central  Socialist  body  for  Great  Britain,  with 
37  members  in  Parliament  ani^its  ex-chairman, 

L Ramsay  MacDonald,  H.P.    Tlie  Independent 
bor  party  is  an  olT-sboot  of  the  Labor  party 
and  was  established  in  1893  but  actively  su{>- 

Srts  members  of  the  parent  concern  at  times. 
ssenting  from  the  majority  on  a  vote  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  on  absolute  co-operation 
during  the  war,  Chairman  MacDonald  resigned 
and  Arthur  Henderson  succeeded  and  on  enler- 


the 

LABOR  TURNOVER.  Definitdoo.—  The 
first  deftnition  of  ithe  term  'labor  turnover* 
that  has  been  presented  with  any  con^deraUe 
degree  of  authority  was  offered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  in  1918.  Prior  to  this  time  diere 
hui  been  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  upon 
this  subject  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  two  au- 
thorities who  agreed  in  every  particular.  At 
the  Natiorial  Employment  Managers'  Confer- 
ence, held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1918,  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  define  the  term 
and  fix  a  mediod  of  computing  the  percentages 
of  turnover,  but  the  original  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  not  favorably  received,  its  rejection 
bang  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  based  on  net 
hirings  instead  of  separations. 

Adopting  the  concluHons  that  were  reached 
by  a  majonty  of  the  delegates  to  the  Roches- 
ter conference,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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prepared  a  report  which  has  ^nce  been  very 
generally  accepted  as  the  standard  definition 
and  method  oi  computation  in  the  matter  of 
labor  turiwver.  This  report  de&nes  labor  turn- 
over a»  follows : 

''Labor  turoover  for  any  period  consists  of 
die  number  of  separations  from  service  during 
that  period.  Separations  include  all  quits,  dis- 
ciarges  and  lay-offs  for  any  reai9on  wbatso- 


a  standard  mediod  by  which  the  percentages  of 
labor  turnover  might  be  computed.  This 
follows : 

■The  percentage  of  labor  turnover  for  any 
period  considered  is  the  ratio  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  separations  durins  the  period  'to  the 
average  nimiber  of  emptoyees  on  the  force 
report  duriiig  that  period.  The  force  report 
gives  the  number  of  men  actually  working  each 
d^  as  shown  by  the  attendance  records. 

"'It  is  recommended  that  the  percentage  of 
turnover  be  computed  for  each  week.  Ait  turn- 
over percentages  for  a  wedc  or  for,  any  other 
Eeniod  sboukT  always  be  reduced  W  a  yearly 
a^s. 

•To  compute  the  percentage  of  labor  turn- 
over for  anjr  period  find  the  total  separations 
for  the  pertod   considered  and   divide   by   the 


the  proper  factor  to  reduce  to  a  yearly  basis, 

"Example:    Method  of  computing  percent- 
age of  labor  turnover  for  one  week: 

'Total  number  of  separations  during  week. 


^iay;    l,070i~thurBday,    l/WS;    ...»«.    .,^. 
Saturday,  990.    Average  for  week,  lfli37. 

'Percentage  of  labor  turnover: 
300 

X  52— 1,506  per  cent 

1,037 

•Method  of  computing  percentage  of  labor 
turtiovcr  for  one  year  (assuming  that  records 
of  daily  attendance  are  averaged  for  each 
montli)  : 

"Total  number  of  separations  during  the 
year,  5,020. 

"Average  number  working  each  month  «S 
determined  from  the  force  reports  or  dwly  a1- 
tendance  records?  May,  2,040;  June,  2,100; 
July,  2.000:  Ai^ust,  1,<«0;  S^tember,  2,200; 
October,  2220;  November,  22^;  December, 
2^40;  Januaiy.  2^50;  February,  2,170;  March, 
2,230;  April,  2,400.    Average  for  year,  2,176. 

■Percentage  of  labor  turnover: 
5,020 

=231  percent. 

2,176 

*In  case  the  number  employed  by  &  plant 
or  a  department  of  a  plant  decreases  because  it 
is  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  pl»nt_  manaffe- 
meiit  to  reduce  permanently  its  working  force, 
this  fact  should  be  explicitly  stated.^ 

Cost  of  Ttimover.— The  large  significance 
of  employment  matters  in  thdr  relauon  to  the 
oost  of  production  is  dearly  demonstrated  by 
tbe  fact  that  the  beet  authorities  in  industriaJ 
efBciency,  both  in  the  government  service  and 
in  private  industry,  are  devoting  so  much  time 


to  the  study  of  these  problems.  They  have 
long  since  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  shift- 
ing working  force  represents  one  of  the  most 
enonm)U5  sources  of  wastage  with  which  the 
manufacturer  has  to  conlena,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  ^eatest  avenues  of  personal  loss  for  the 
individual  worker,  and  tney  assert  that  dme 
and  money  are  not  wasted  when  these  expendi- 
tures result  in  a  reductran  of  the  labor  turn- 
There  art^  of  course,  no  methods  sufficieiMly 
comprehensive  to  apply  in  computing  the  cost 
of  the  labor  turnover  in  all  plants,  because,  of 
necessity,  this  expense,  depending  upon  the  cost 
of  employing  and  training  skilled  workers,  must 
differ,  not  only  in  each  uiduslry,  but  to  some  • 
degree  in  each  factory  as  well  Magnus  W, 
Alexander,  who  has  i^ade  a  most  thorough 
study  of  this  question,  estimated  that  the  12 
metal  woridng  factories  of  which  he  made  a 
survey  k>st  $831,000  in .  a  single  year  in  the 
effort  to  maintain  a  normal  force  of  workers. 
During  this  period  42,571  persons  had  been  em- 
ployea  and  37,274  employees  had  quit  die 
organizations  for  one  reason  or  another,  making 
a  net  incre&se  in  the  working  force  of  only 


While  few  reliable  investigations  have  been 
made  r^ardii^  the  actual  cost  of  chai^ng 
help  in  industnal  plants,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  estimate  of  $40  per  operative  is  ex- 
tremely conservative.  As  Mr.  Alexander  says 
{'Hiring  and  Firing')  :  "While  one  tnanager 
.  of  hiring  and  breaking  in  an 


great  difference  in  these  estimates  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  diversity  of  the  industries  repre- 
sented by  these  managers.  Most  estimates 
ranged  between  $50  and  $100. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Alexander's  estimate  that  it 
costs  S73,S0  to  engage  and  break  in  a  new  semi- 
skilled operative  and  $8-50  to  make  an  im- 
sldlted  laborer  fit  into  this  part  of  the  organi- 
zation, it  would  seem  that  the  lower  estimate 
of  $40  might  safely  be  adopted  as  a  minimum 
cost  of  a  new  worker,  yet,  even  at  this  figure, 
the  labor  turnover  becomes  an  item  of  expense 
that  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion, the  loss  from  this  source  undouhtedly  be- 
ing greater  than  that  due  to  strikes. 

For  example,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  a 
labor  turtiovor  of  100  per  cent  should  provide 
for  every  contingency,  including  all  wealcnesses 
in  the  labor  situation  and  the  inefficiency  of  the 
employment  force.  Iliis  estimate  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  about  1  per  cent  of  the 
employees  will  die  atmually;  that  from  4  to  5 
per  cent  will  have  to  be  replaced  because  of 
prolonged  absence  due  to  illness  or  other  un- 
avoidable causes ;  that  about  5  per  cent  will  be 
disdiat^ed  for  justifiable  reasons ;  that  about 
8  per  cent  will  leave  with  legitimate  excuses, 
and  that  another  8  per  cent  will  be  released  on 
account  of  natural  .fluctuation  of  production. 
It  is  also  admitt^,  of  course,  that  t»o  employ- 
ment department  can  be  operated  on  a  lOO  per 
cent  efficiency  basis,  but,  assuminR'  these  esti- 
mates of  the  percentage  of  unavoidable  changes 
to  be  reasonaUy  correct,  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  100  per  cent  turnover  should 
make  ample  provi^ns  for  all  conditions  that 
mi^t  arise,  including  human  ftailttes  and  all 
nonnal  changes  in  the  labor  situation. 
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labor  turnover  is  an  exception  and  not  U)e  rvie, 
for  in  plants  where  no  special  efforts  have  been 
made  to  slabiliie  the  working  force  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  the  turnover  ranging  from 
200  to  even  700  per  cent,  and  this  under  con- 
dttioDS  that  are  not  regarded  as  abnormal.  For 
example,  the  United  Slates  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  in  a  study  of  the  turnover  of  12  com- 
panies in  the  San  Frandaco  Bay  region,  for 
year  ending  1  June  1918^  found  it  nad  been 
necessary  to  hire  32,489  persons  to  keep  14,083 
jobs  filled.  This  means  an  annual  turnover 
percentage  of  224  for  the  affi^egate  labor 
forces  of  these  concerns.  To  compute  the 
cost  of  this  dumging  force,  estimating 
the  expense  at  the  conservative  figure  at 
$40  per  man,  indicates  bow  atupendous  must  be 
the  economic  waste  that  is  traceable  directly  to 
tUs  source,  an  amount  mnning  into  the  tens 
of  thousands — if  not  himdreds  of  thousands  — 
for  flie  average  employer  every  year. 

Competing  Turnover  Cost.— The  difficul- 
ties in  computing  ^e  cost  of  labor  turnover 
are  many,  as  diis  item  of  expense  is  one  'diat 
depends  lar^ly  upon  the  character  of  the  in- 
dustry and  individual  plant  conditions.  Thus, 
in  plants  where  highly  skilled  workers  are  re- 

Suired  an  operative  is  not  ea»ly  replaced  and 
le  cost  of  finding  a  successor  for  such  a  work- 


Other  factors  besides  those  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience also  have  a  bearing  upon  this  question, 
for  the  cost  of  breaking  in  new  operatives  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  such  considerations  as 
the  value  uf  the  tools  or  machinery  with  which 
they  work,  or  the  value  of  the  materials  whicb 
th^  must  handle. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  however, 
there  are  certain  basic  principles  that  may  be 
folkiwcd  in  making  on  analysis  of  the  cost  of 
emplo^ng  workers.  These  include  (1)  the  cost 
of  niring;  (2)  the  cost  of  instruction;  (3)  the 
toss  through  wear  and  tear  on  tools  and  ma- 
chinery used  b^  unskilled  hands;  (4)  the  kiss 
through  excessive  waste  made  by  hiexperienced 
hands;  (5)  the  loss  through  reduced  produc- 
tion, including  the  excess  plant  eqiiipment  re- 
quired to  offset  the  smaller  production  made  1^ 
inexperienced  operatives. 

In  detail  these  iKms  of  expense  may  be 
summarized  as  fo1k>ws: 

(1)  In  figuring  the  cost  of  hiring  indude 
(a)  the  salaries  of  employment  department 
otlidals  and  clerical  help;  (b>  the  cost  of  ad- 
vertising and  printing;  (c)  the  cost  of  physical 
examinations;  (d)  all  such  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses as  fees  to  tabor  bureaus,  cost  of  badges, 
etc.  In  regard  to  the  item  of  employment  de- 
partment salaries,  Boyd  Kisher  (in  'Determin- 
mg  Cost  of  Labor  Tnmover*)  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  while  other  costs  of  hirins  may 
be  spread  over  the  total  number  hired,  the 
same  rule  does  not  apply  In  the  case  of  em- 
ployment department  expense.  'Figure  total 
number  of  men  on  *live'  record  during  the 
year,    whether   empktyed  or  not,"    he  writes, 

,  'subtract  the  total  for  averj^c  standing  pay- 
roll. The  ratio  of  remainder  of  names  to  ine 
total  on  'live*  record  is  proportion  of  cost  of 
salaries  which  should  be  spread  over  the  num- 
ber of  men  hired." 

(2)  A  computation  of  the  cost  of  instruc- 


tion should  indude:  (a)  the  time  of  foremen 
spent  in  the  instruction  of  new  employees;  (b) 
the  time  of  workmen  devoted  to  breaking  in 
new  help;  (g)  the  time  of  inspectors  or  investi- 
gators required  in  handling  work  of  new  em- 
ployees ;  or,  if  s^regated  schools  are  in  opera- 
tion in  the  plant:  (a)  the  salary  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  department  sdiools ;  (b)  the  wa^ 
of  the  instructors;  (c)  the  cost  of  the  eqmp- 
ment  devoted  to  school  purposes,  including  all 
such  items  as  interest  on  capital  invested,  de- 
predation, pow«r,  repairs,  etc. 

<3)  In  finding  the  cost  of  wear  and  tear 
indode  (a)  iJie  excess  time  spent  by  mainte- 
nance department  on  machines  used  bv  learn- 
ers and  new  operatives;  (b)  cost  of  excess 
materials  used  for  repairing  these  machines; 
(c)  excess  breakage  and  wear  on  tools,  etc, 
and,  when  possible,  (d)  the  cost  for  premature 
depredation  of  machinery. 

(4)  The  loss  throu^  spoiled  work  and 
other  waste  may  be  found  by  comparing  the 
total  scrap  and  waste  made  by  new  men  widi 
that  made  by  old  men.  By  dividing  the  differ- 
,ence  by  the  number  of  men  in  the  group,  the 
total  per  new  employee  will  be  obtained. 

(5)  The  loss  <ltie  to  reduced  production  de- 
pends, cf  course,  upcm  the  value  of  the  artide 
produced  and  the  skill  and  experience  neces- 
sary for  its  production,  but  there  are  various 
ways  in  which  the  cost  can  be  estimated  with 
approximate  correctness.    One  of  these  is  pre- 


e  says:  *(a)  Sdect  a  number  of  ma- 
cwnes  worked  by  new  men  and' an  equal  num- 
ber of  like  madiines  worked  by  men  over  a 
yew  in  servicej  (h)  record  the  production  of 
each  group  until  the  total  of  new  men  reaches 
the  tcAal  of  old  men;  (c)  lime  required  to  readi 
this  may  be  taken  as  average  learning  time; 
(d)  total  diQerence  of  productkm  dunng  this 
time  may  be  spread  over  the  number  observed 
and  the  average  taken  as  the  loss  for  the 
average  man  hired;  (c)  for  men  droi^ing  out 
of  the  group  whik  onder  oonsideratMin  sub- 
stitute omer  men  with  approximately  equal  pro- 
duction aad  equal  length  of  service.*  The  ex- 
cess plant  cost  and  the  loss  due  .to  reduced  pro- 

'      '         '       "  '      "    ired  se         '  ■  '    ' 

_         .  sc,  as 

uL.'the  burden  ts  not  the  s 
and  department  for  department"  For  example, 
*in  de^artmeitts  where  wages  are  in  proporitoa 
to  e^aeocy,  'excess  flant' costs  plus  excessive 
supervision  constitute  the  sum  lost  by  slow 
production."  In  estimating  the  excess  plant 
cost  he  suggests  that  we  'assume  that  the  plant 
investment  required  under  present  conditions 
will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  total  investment  in 
plant  which  would  be  needed  if  there  were  no 
turnover,  as  the  production  which  would  be 
possible  with  the  present  equipment  operated  by 
all  experienced  men  would  bear  to  the  present 
actual  output.  In  other  words,  if  die  reduced 
production  Is  20  per  cent  the  excess  plant  re- 
quired is  20  per  cent," 

Hcthods  of  RedachiK  the  Tnradrer.— b 
view  of  the  generally  afltiilted  fact  that  the 
labor  turnover  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  waste  with  which  industry  nas  to  contend, 
it  is  not  suiprinng  that  so  many  employers  of 
labor  should  have  adopted  metfcods  that  tend 
to  chedc  the  shifting  tendency  in  the  working 
force,  especially  when  it  hu  been  shown  w 
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dterly  that  die  desired  resnhs  stay  be  attsdned 
bjr  these  meant.  Of  ooune,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  Inauguration  of  the  various  *welfare* 
schemes  Jn  hen  of  a  fair  wage  and  otherwise 
decent  worinng  conditions  will  be  pennanentty 
effective  as  a  remedy  for  industrial  unrest,  for 
nothirqc  oouM  be  further  from  ihe  truth.  The 
first  step  in  stahiKzing  employment  is  to  make 
certain  that  ibe  wages  paid  will  compare  favOr- 


ooMdiliona  are  ibe  beat  that  can  be  offere£ 
Once  diese  fotnitbticm  principles  have  been 
firmly  established,  however,  die  work  of  creat- 
ing a  loyal,  efficient  and  stable  force  of  workers 
can  be  nndertaken  with  confidence. 

In  acoompliBfaing  these  results  it  is  not 
necessary  that  all,  or  even  a  ^eater  part,  of 
the  suggestions  embodied  in  thu  article  ihonid 
be  adopted.  The  ideas  suggested  represent 
man]r  ef  the  plans  diat  have  been  put  into 
practice  by^  a  large  number  of  dtfEcrent  empl^r^ 
era  in  various  sections  of  the  country  and  all 
tend  toward  the  same  end  by  giving  asmrance 
to  die  worker  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  em- 
pkqrcr  'to  «ee  tlMt  be  reoatvea  a  sqvsn  de^ 
In  other  vordE,  so-called  'weliare  work*  .is 
suocesafnl  only  when  k  asumes  a  loflical  place 
in  the  prf^ram  of  a  'square  deal  stop.* 

The  first  step  in  the  reductk>a  of  the  labor 
turnover  is  the  establishment  of  a  properly- 
eqnisped  empkiynent  department  under  the  oi- 
rectKm  of  a  lugh  grade  man  who  must  be  given 
all  necesury  autAority  and  one  of  his  first 
duties  will  be  to  ascertain,  by  the  study  of  care- 
full]/  compiled  statistics,  the  sources  of  the  ex- 
cessive turnover  and,  as  far  as  possible,tts  causes. 

These  facts  ascertained,  as  they  will  be  by 


_  .  t  employnicnt  manager,  ways  will  be 

found  to  remed/  exisidng  defects  in  tbe  organ- 
ization. By  fairins  men  in  accordance  with 
properly  pr^tared  ^job  specifi£adons°  he  wiU 
greal^  reauce  the  danger  of  assigning  new 
empkjyees  to  jobs  that  they  are  not  fitted  to 
perfonfi;  by  seeing  that  they  are  given  ade- 
quate instructions  be  paves  mc  w^  for  more 
speedy  efficiency  in  service,  which  means  a 
higher  earning  capacity  for  -the  worker  aa  well 
as  grater  and  better  production  for  the  firm, 
while,  by  standing  as  an  iniermcdiao;  between 
the  emptoyees  and  the  employer  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  receive  the  grievances  of  the  woikers, 
to  see  th^  any  injustices  are  made  rigtit,  errors 
are  adjusted  or  tmsunderstanditigs  explained 
to  the  3atisfaai<Mi  of  those  who  may  feel  that 
they  have  cause  for  oompl^nt  A  plant  wbidi 
provides  steady  woric  at  good  wages  for  men 
who  have  been  pnoperfy  nired  and  who  fiave 
the  assurance  'that  umy  will  not  be  dnscharged 
haadly  or  uniutly,  has  put  into  effect  tbe 
fundamental  remedies  for  a  labor  turnover. 

The  supplementary  remecUes  .that  have  been 
adopted  t^  tbose  wiio  have  interested  them- 
selves in  use  effort  to  nalte  empio]hnent  con- 
genial for  the  cn^loycd  include  a  wide  varieQr 
of  acliviiieB. '  In  many  plants  a  number  of  tliese 
ideas  have  been  inaugurated  and,  BO  far  as  the 
writer's  knowledge  extends,  in  no  case  where  a 
well-d^ited  program  of  such  activities' has  been 
adopted  has  the  plan  ever  been  droi^^ed.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  Boyd  Fisfaer  says,  'it  is  bard  to 
make  an  indnstnal  program  succeed  promptly  - 
owing  to  the  difficulty  that  a  plant  has  ui  estab- 
lishing its  charaiiter  iritfa  its  workmen.    .    .    . 


Workmen  have  been  disu^nted  too  often  to 
be  anything  but  skeptical     They  have  tested 
too  many  mere  paper  plans  for  their  welfare  : 
to  ^ace  any  easy  reliance  upon  new  ones.    But  . 
when  a  management,  by  undeviating  honesty, 
detenniHation  and  good  spirit,  carries  throu^ 
during  a  term  of  years  a  piiogram  of   em- 
ployees' bettennent,  it  cannot  fail  to  win  ihcsr 
confidence  and  fiiendship° —  two  factors  vrfiitdi,  . 
he  m^t  have  added,  cmistittite  one  of  tbe.  , 
stpcswest  incentives  to  loyal  and  efficient  service. 

TEtte  plans  tnchidc ; 

Health,  Sanitatioa  atid  &afetr.r— -The  pro- 
vinoa  of  standardized  sanitary  working  cond^ 
tions,  with  sufficient  light,  proper  temperature  . 
and  adequate  vcntiktlion,  properly  maintained 
toilets  and  well-equipped  vrashing  and  drassing- 
rooms.    While  many  fJants  imw  provide  for  a 
physical  examination  of  applicants  for  employ- 
ment, others  who  do  not  make  this  requiremeiit 
have  established  an  eme^ency,  or  first-aid,  hoK- 
pilal  where  quick  and  efficient  treatment  can  be 
given  to  those  who  meet  wath  accidents  or  who 
are  taken  ill,    In  some  instances  regulac  phyu-   ' 
ciuis  are  kept  in  attendance,  in  others  graduate  <. 
nui«es  are  m  charge  of  the  emergency  work,. 
and  the  nurses  frequently  perform  equally  im-    . 
portant  functions  as  home  visitors  or  by  acting 
as  friends  and  advisers  to  the  female  workers.   ' 
There  are  plants  in  this  country  where  a  dentist 
and  ,an  optician  are  regular  members  of  tbe 
physical  staS  and  in  a  few  cases  the  medical 
supervision  includes  attendance  upon  the  work-  ■ 
ers  even  when  ihey  are  confined  to  their  homes. 
Where  there  is  a  physioan  on  tbe  staff  he  is 
almost  invariably  a  member  of  the  safety  organ-    ■ 
isation  and  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  plans  of  the  management  regarding  the 
enforcement  of  all  safety  regulations  and  the 
adoption  of  standardired  equipment^  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  operatives  are  eflectivdy  ^rried 
out 

LanchroonLr- The  maintenance  of  lunch- 
rooms where  properly  selected  and  carefully    ' 
prepared   foods  are  served,  practically  at  cost 
price,  is  common.    In  some  plants  three  regular 
meals  are  served  daily  that  workers  who  do    ' 
not  live  at  home  may  have  an  opportimity  to    ■ 
secure  the  right  lands  of  food  at  reasonable 
prices ;  in  the  majority  of  plants,  however,  the 
service  is  confined  to  one  meal  —  luncheon  or 
dinner  —  for  eadi  shift  of  operatives. 

Co-oper«tfve  Btorei.— For  the  advantage 
of  those  who  are  housekeepet's  many  plants 
maintain  co-operative  stores,  thus  usnig  die 
purdiasing  power  of  the  compai^  to  buy  com- 
modities cheaply  and  dispose  of  them  to  the 
workers  with  little  or  no  profit  Some-  con- 
cerns have  devek>ped  this  plan  to  so  Ugh  a    . 


vegetabtes  and  dairy  products  from  their  own 
farm^  as  well  as  the  commodities  whidi  are 
ordinarily  found  in  such  stores. 

ProOiotioti  of  Thrift—  Uany  of  the  actir- 
ities  that  have  been  adoptad  along  bettertntet  ' 
lines  are  deusned>to  promdte  thrift  and  &  moix 
proper  use  ol  the  income  on  the  part  of  the 
employees.  To  accomplish  ibis  result,  different 
avenues  of  approach  are  required..  These  in- 
clude (a)  the  promotion  of  a  mutual  aid  asso> 
ciaiiaa,  providing  sickness,  death  and  other 
"it  for  the  emph>yees;  (h}  the. establish- 
of  a  home  building  usociation;  (c)  .tbe. 
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:  o(  banking  facilitt«s  (cither  ia 
oonnectioD  with  or  independent  of  a  local  bant), 
througti  which  employees  may  depoMt  and  with- 
draw  their  savings  and  transact  other  banking 
businexB  without  loss  of  time  or  danger  of  loss 
throng  fraud  or  error;  (d)  paynieni  at  dis- 
count of  the  debts  of  overburdened  employees, 
the  money  to  be  repaid  in  smail  weekly  instal- 
ments; (e)  furoisbing  free  legal  aid  in  safe- 
guarding real  estate  transactions  of  the  walk- 
ers, in  preventing  their  exploitation  by  unprin- 
cipled professional  men  and  tradesmen  and  in 
afiording  them  advice  and  ofisUtance  in  caseof 
other  legal  troubles;  (f)  discotirage  the  use  of 
alooholic  drinks  and  other  habits  that  lead  to 
extravagance;  (g)  encourage  the  employees  to 
purchase  stock  in  the  company  as  an  avenoe  for 
the  investment  of  their  savings,  thus  giving  tbeiR 
a  personal  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  plant. 
BdacationaL— The  establishment  of  dastet 
in  EngMsh  for  foreign-bom  workers,  sui^le- 
mented  by  instructions  in  citizenship.    In  mow 

flants  the  work  of  instruction  is  carried  stiti 
urther,  classes  being  formed  for  those  who 
desire  to  pursue  the  atndtes  that  will  fit  them 
for  higher  positions  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany, while  others  encourage  the  employees  to 
improve  thdr  education  by  reimburMng  them 
for  the  money  they  may  spend  in  courses  of 
study  when  completed 

Hotuiag. —  In  many  cases  companies  have 
found  it  advantageous  to  inaugurate  honsing 
drveloptnents,  thus  enabling  the  workers  to  live 
under  decent  connUtions  in  a  proper  environ- 
ment, either  by  the  payment  of  rent  or  on  an 
instahnent-purchase  basis.  In  several  instances 
thriving  communities  have  been  established, 
with  all  the  attractions  of  small  city  Ufe,  and 
under  conditions  that  are  conducive  to  health, 
contentment  and  efficiency. 

Developing  t  Plant  Spirit — Many  of  the 
activities  adopted  by  different  plants  are  par- 
ticularly designed  1o  dcvekip  a  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  loy3.Ity  on  the  part  of  the  employee. 
Among  these  arc  (a)  the  platM  paper,  a  period- 
ical which  details  the  gossip  and  news  happen- 
ings m  the  plant  and  which  has  almost  in- 
variably proved  a  source  of  great  mutual  en- 
joyment aod  profit ;  (b)  the  promoti<Mi  of  social 
functions,  such  as  picnics  during  the  summer 
raonths  and  entertainments,  amateur  theatiicals, 
minstrel  diow*,  amateur  drcmes,  lectures  aod 
dances  in  the  winter;  in  some  plants  foremen's 
meetings  or  duuitrs  are  held ;  in  others,  dqtart- 
meatal  gatherings  for  various  social  purposes ; 
^c)  the  encoaragen»nt  of  a^  form  of  self- 
oirected  organization  on  Ae  part  of  the  em- 
ployees BO  long  as  thtey  are  not  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  plant;  stidi  orsainzalions  in- 
dudtng  sineiiw  sodeti^  baJKls,  drtim  oorps  and 
all  kinds  of  athletic  aobvities.  In  many  plants 
such  facilities  as  athletic  fields,  hand-ball  courts, 
tdinig  courts,  indoor  gyronasitHns,  bowling 
all^s,  lulliard  .tables  and  even  idaygnMmdB  for 
the  children  or  the  employees  are  proMded. 

Day  Nniseriea. —  In  several  instances  diy 
nursenes  have  been  establi^ed  in  manufactur- 
ing plants  for  the  care  of  the  small  children  of 
women  who  are  compelled  to  support  their 
faimUes  and  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  work  and  properly  care  for  thdr  little  ones. 

Snrgaatioii  Box^^  Many  employers  have  re- 
porteaflK  success  of   plans   for  conddering 


written  suggestions  submitted  by  employees,  the 
reward  being  sudi  commendation,  promotioa  or 
prizes  as  the  suggestions  were  found  to  deserve. 
Protection  for  Workers^  During  the  past 
few  years  many  glans  have  been  aoopted  for 
the  better  reoiunerabon  and  fuller  prateclioit  of 
employees.  These  iudude  ^a)  the  payment  of 
bonuses  for  cffident  and  faithful  service;  (b) 
the  purchase  of  grou^  insurance  pnovi^ne  for 
payinents  in  case  of  sickness  or  death;  (c)  the 
peodoning  of  aged  or  lUsabled  employees,  and 
(d)  vanous  plans  for  profit-sharing  that  have 
been  adopted  as  a  sulMiitute  for  me  pension. 
In  addition,  there  are  the  several  systems  of 
co-operative  management  that  have  been 
adopted  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  labor  turn- 
over through  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace 
and  contentment  tuid  which  ntnge  from  a  sli^t 
variation  from  the  ordinary  shop  committee  to 
the  more  radical  industrial  democracy.  Con- 
stilt  Slichter,  S.  H.,  'The  Turnover  of  Factory 
Labor'  (1919). 

John  TL  Meadeb, 
Labor  <md  Sennet  Dtpartmettt,  Brighten  MiUt, 
Patsaic,  N.  J. 
LABOR  UNION,  The  Anericu.  a  So- 
ciaKst-Labor  organization  founded  in  May  IWS, 
as  the  Western  Labor  Union.  At  a  conventioii 
hdd  in  Denver,  Colo.,  in  1902,  the  scope  of  the 
organization  was  widened  and  the  name 
changed.  It  favors  intematianal  sodalism,  and 
the  government  of  the  body  is  more  centralised 
than  ordinary  federations  of  trade  unions.  The 
Union  is  composed  largely  of' trade  unions  in 
the  States  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wash- 
ington and  Wyoming.  The  organization  is 
governed  by  an  executive  board  of  nine,  and 
the  usual  presideitt,  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  atjch  unions.  Tlie  term  of 
the  officers  is  two  years  and  ttiey  are  voted  for 


bership  of  150,000.  The  most  important 
affiliated  organization  Is  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners.  The  offidal  organ  is  die  Voiee 
of  Labor,  published  at  Butte,  Mont. 

LABOR  UNIONS.  The  government  of 
labor  unions  has  deveioj)ed  somewhat  lilre  our 
political  institutions.  First  there  was  the  local 
union,  which  confined  its  activities  to  one  place 
and  was  very  democratic  The  members  all 
came  together  in  primary  assembly  where  they 
dedded  all  questions  and  elected  a  few  officen 
for  short  terms.  In  time  several  unions  in  the 
same  industry  came  togethN  and  formed  a 
State  or  interstate  union.  These  soon  evolved 
into  national  organizations,  such  as  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  or  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive En^neers.  Then,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  conscious  efFort  to  model  after  our  politicd 
institutions.  The  local  nnions  still  exist.  Some 
such  orf^aaizations  in  a  particular  State  have  a 
State  umon  tbo«^  there  is  little  State  organiza- 
tioTi  except  in  fciferations.  City  and  State 
federations  exist  largely  for  politieal  purposes, 
to  influence  elections  and  secure  favoraUe 
legislation.  At  the  top  of  the  unions  in  any 
particular  industry  stands  the  nation^  union. 
This  is  governed  by  a  convention  of  ddegues 
from  the  local  unions  and  a  set  of  executive 
officers.     However,    direct    legidatioB    Iqr    the 


toward    displadag  ceavantion    t^isltttion. 
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a]*o  solrcs  tbe  vexulous  problem  of  propor- 
tional representation. 

Centndizatioii.— The  extent  of  centraliza-  . 
tion  varies  greatly  in  ihc.  difierent  unions. 
The  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  has 
taken  over  a  great  many  matters  formerly  left 
to  the  local  unions  and  still  left  to  them  in 
some  organizations.  Extensive  supervisory 
powers  are  vested  in  the  bands  of  tne  presi- 
dent and  the  "financier.*  Sick,  disabled  and 
unemploymeni  benefit  funds  are  left  with  the 
locals,  but  the  admin istra lion  of  these  funds  is 
rigidly  inspected  by  the  'financier.*  The  use 
of  the  union  label  is  another  matter  of  national 
control  and. fines  may  be  imposed  for  violation 
of  the  rules  govcmina;  it  The  United  Mine 
Workers  is  a  very  democratic  organization. 
Since  1911  the  constitution  has  provided  that 
no  strike  shall  be  ordered  or  called  o&  by  dis- 
trict or  national  officers  without  a  referendum. 
The  centralization  of  industry  has  done  much 
to  centralize  the  unions,  though  it  is  still  pos- 
sible for  local  strikes  to  be  called  in  some  in- 
dustries. At  the  top  of  the  orders  stands  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  (q.v.),  though 
several  of  the  lar^r  imions  never  have  affiliated 
with  the  FederatioiL  This  is,  strictly  speaking, 
more  nearly  a  confederation.  It  is  a  federatiou 
of  federations.  Local  unions,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  knownto  it  only  through  city,  (Hs- 
trict,  State  or  national  federatioas.  Exceptions 
are  made  in  favor  of  unions  for  which  no 
national  federation  exists.  The  executive  coun- 
cil may  levy  a  tax  of  one  cent  a  week  per 
member  on  the  affiliated  unions  for  not  more 
Jthan  10  weeks,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  sup- 
port an  atSUated  union  on  strike. 

Uembenhip.— Previous  to  1880  member- 
ship in  the  unions  was  controlled  mainly  by 
the  locals,. but  since  that  time  this  has  passed 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  national 
authorities.  Especially  have  Ch^  been  active 
in  forming  new  local  unions.  The  race  Ques- 
rion  has  proved  a  vexatious  problem.  Twelve 
unions,  mostly  in  the  railway  service,  absolutely 
exclude  the  negro.  The  Knights  and  the 
American  Federation  are  favorable  to  him, 
but  he  ha^^  a  hard  row  iu  many  unions  from 
which  he  is  nominally  not  excluded.  The  fees 
to  be  exacted  of  new  members  is  generally  left 
to  the  locals,  but  this  is  some  times  abused  to 
exclude  persons  not  desired  by  the  particular 
local  To  correct  this  some  national  unions 
prescribe  maximum  and  minimum  fees.  Some 
require  actual  instruction  and  work  in  the 
trade  amoiuitins  virtually  to  an  apprenticeship 
and  this  must  be  in .  a  "fair*  shop.  Kinship 
often  plays  a  part.  For  example,  in  1905  a 
local  of  the  Plumbers'  United  Association  ac- 
cepted none  but  sons  of  journeymen  or  boss 
plumbers  as  apprentices.  Limitations  upon  the 
number  of  apprentices  are  common.  Compe- 
tency for  membership  is  tested  in  most  unions 
by  wage-earning  capacity.  The  applicant  must 
be  competent  to  command  the  minimum  wages 
established  by  the  local  union.  A  few  apply 
the  time  test,  that  he  shall  have  worked  three 
years  at  the  trade.  A  few  combine  the  tests  of 
«vagcs  and  time.  Some  unions  will  not  adroit 
fordgners  unless  naturalized,  or  exact  high 
fees  of  them  or  require  the  consent  of  the 
narional  union,  or  the  presentation  of  a  foreign 
card.  Under  certain  conditions  members  may 
be  required  to  wiAdraw  or  they  are  automat- 
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The  control  exercised  by  unions  over  their 
members  is  considerable.  The  only  punish- 
ments they  can  impose  are  fine  and  suspension 
or  expulsion,  but  the  force  of  these  is  very 
great.  The  courts  have  held  that  such  fines 
unlawful  and  a  few  decisions  ii 


that  that  they  may  be  collected  by  law.      At 

difficult  for  me  one  thus  expelled  to  secure  cm- 


,      _  by  la  . 

they  may  expel   from    membership    for 
t  to  pay  the  fine  and  this  renders  it  very 


Eloyment.  The  legality  of  such  expulsion  will 
e  lookefl  into  by  the  courts  and  in  one  case  a 
New  York  court  has  ordered  restoration  to 
membership.  In  some  unions  these  penalties 
may  be  imiposed  by  the  locals.  Hie  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  Union  requires  trial  by  the  district 
council,    where    one    exists. 

BenefiU^-American  unions  were  much 
later  than  the  English  in  developing  benefits, 
although  until  recent  times  there  was  no  system 
of   State   insurance  against  accidents,   sickness 


national  Typographical  Union,  The  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union,  The  United 
Brotheiliood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  and 
the  Street  Railway  Employees.  The  Typo- 
graphical Union  began  paying  burial  benefits 
tn  1892  and  the  same  year  it  opened  a  home 
for  disabled  printers  at  Colorado  Springs.  In 
1916  it  paid  ^4322  in  death  benefits,  $352,920 
in  old  age  pensions  and  $109,431  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  home.  The  death  benefits  paid 
by  the  Catipenters  in  1916  amounted  to  $314,977, 
^  the  Street  Railway  Employees,  $353,294. 
The  total  of  such  benefits  paid  by  over  70 
unions  in  the  American  Federation  amounted 
lo  $2,264,610,  the  sick  benefits,  $1,068,609.  death 
benefits  to  members'  wives,  S63,663,  for  unem- 
ployment, $120,770,  traveling  benefits  (in  search 
of  employment),  $26;283.  In  1916  the  Car- 
penters voted  almost  unanimously  for  an  assess- 
ment of  20  cents  a  month  for  an  old  age  dona- 
lion  -fund.  A  man  60  years  old  and  for  25  years 
a  member  of  the  union  is  entitled  to  $10  a 
month.  Some  unions  not  affiliated  with  the 
Federation  have  similar  arrangements,  es- 
pecially the  railroad  brotherhoods. 

The  accumulation  of  strike  benefit  funds 
is  a  common  practice.  The  funds  paid  out  by 
the  members  of  the  Federation  in  1916 
amounted  to  $2,708,789  to  which  should  be  added 
$154,009  paid  by  imions  to  aid  other  unions. 
For  the  relief  of  the  Danbury  Hatters,  who 
were  heavily  fined  for  boycotting,  the  Federa- 
tion collected  $158,636. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  organized  laborers 
belong  to  crafts  unions.  The  industrial  revo- 
lution and  its  continued  evolution  has  brought 
about  a  disintegrating^  tendency  in  unions,  crafts 
becoming  subdivided  into  many  new  crafts.  The 
result  has  been  many  and  bitter  jurisdictional 
disputes.  For  example,  in  the  bmlding  trades, 
steam  fitters  and  plumbers  have  often  disputed 
over  the  handling  of  certain  pipes.  Some  now 
show  a  tendency  toward  more  comprehensive 
organization  along  industrial  lines,  such  as  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  which  includes  all 
workers  about  mines.  Another  still  broader 
organization  is  die  Indepettdent  Workers  of  the 
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'  '  Wmnn'i  Orfanlntioaa'—  Previous  '  to 
the  Crvil  W%r  most  of  the  orgamiations  of 
women  were  local  and  more  or  less  temporary. 
The  mid  operators  at  Dover  organizea  for  a 
strike  in  1K8  and  those  at  Lowell  in  1838.  In 
the  fifties  there  was  a  renewal  of  activity  Mtd 
there  were  many  strikes  for  fewer  hoars  and 
better  pay,  hut  practically  all  failed.  Attempts 
at  peaceful  trade  agreements  also  failed,  but 

'  the  ipublic  was  sufficiently  aroused  to  secure  a 
few  laws  limiting  the  hours. 

The  Gvil  War  had  been  particularly  hard  on 
tibe  working  women  and  brought  many  into  the 
cfein  who  had  never  been  there  before.  Organi- 
ration  now  began  anew,  though  .conditions 
were  so  bad  in  the  sewing  trade  that  organiza- 
tion from  within  was  almost  impossible.  Two 
StateS'wide  organizations  for  women  were  soon 
formed,  one  in  Massachusetts  and  one  in  New 
York.  Only  two  national  unions  of  men  at  this 
time  admitted  women.  In  the  Typographical 
Union  there  was  great  opposition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  women,  mainly  because  of  the  low 
wages  for  which  women  worked.  In  1868  the 
Woman's    Typo^phical    Union    was    formed, 

'  secured  recognition  of  the  national  convention 
and  Miss  Augusta  Lewis  was  elected  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  national  union,  but  no 
woman  has  ever  since  held  a  national  office, 
bi  I88I  women  were  admitted  to  the  Knights  of 

'  Labor.  At  the  Richmond  convention  in  18B6 
the  women  delegates  (76)  formed  a  permanent 

.  organization  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
women  workers  and  to  demand  equal  pay  for 
eqaal  work  and  the  abolitioa  of  child  tabor. 
The  OFganiiation  of  locals  was  now  taken  up 
by  Urs.  Leonora  Barry  and  carried  on  for 
■fonr  jrcars  with  energy.  The  American  Pedera.- 
tion  admitted  women  from  the  tieginning 
<1881).  In  1891  the  office  ot  national  organizer 
to  fee  filled  by  a  woman  was  created,  but  little 
was  done  for  several  years,  partly  due  to  the 

'.panic  of  1893.  More  male  unions  now  began  to 
admit  women.  In  the  later  nineties  there  was 
a  renewal  of  activity  in  the  organization  of 
women  and  many  locals  were  formed,  notably 
in  the  laundries  and  packing  industries. 

Real  national  oraanization  began  in  19D4 
'  with  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League,  the 
main  object  of  which  was  to  secure  the  oraan- 
ization  of  women,  a  work  In  which  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Robins  {elected  president  in  1907)  be- 
came very  active.  This  organization  aided  the 
Strikes  in  the  sewing  trades  in  1909-11.  To  it 
is  largely  diie  the  present  unions  of  the  cloak 
makers,  waist  makers  and  other  white  goods 
workers.  It  established  with  Hart,  Schaffner 
and  Marx  the  'Preferential  Shop,"  on  which 
was  based  the  'Peace  Protocol*  in  the  Now 
York  cloaJc  and  suit  industry,  affecting  300,000 
workers. 

The  great  strike  of  1909  gave  a  great  !m- 

tettis  to  the  arsanization  of  women.  The 
adies'  Garment  Worker's  Union  soon  rose  to 
third  place  in  the  American  Federation,  though 
it  now  holds  fourth,  having  been  passed  by  the 
Machinists.    Yet  this  organization  is  officered 

The  attitude  of  the  onions  of  men  toward 
admitting  women  is  determined  partly  by 
^oeraphy  —  more  favorable  in  the  West  than 
in  the  fiast, —  mainly  by  the  character  of  the 
trade.  Those  trades  in  which  men  supply  the 
greater  part  of  the  labor  have  tended  to  be 


hostile  though  taost  have  ultfinatety  realited 
that  it  was  better  to  have  the  wORien  with  tbem 
than  against  them. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  unionp  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  members  first  of  all.  They 
seek  to  do  this  in  many  ways,  among  them  1^ 
securing  the  following:  (1)  Shorter  day,  now 
generally  eight  hours.  This  Is  done  partly  out 
of  consideration  for  personal  welfare,  ^lartly 
10  make  work  for  more  people.  {2)  Higher 
pay,  through  the  closed  shop,  limiting  appren- 
tices, restricting  immigration,  and  sometimes 
the  tariff.  (3)  The  closed  shop,  dirough  the 
Diuon  label,  the  boycott,  extending  the  boycott 
even  to  the  use  of  machinery  made  by  non- 
nnion  labor,  and  using  it  to  control  commerce 
and  even  the  retail  business.  Dealers  some- 
times have  to  get  the  consent  of  unions  to  move 
Krishahle  goods,  simply  because  they  were 
ndled  by  non-union  men  in  a  distant  State. 
Even  the  United  States  government  has  been 
forced  to  secure  permits.  In  1916  a  non-union 
competitor  songht  an  injunction  against  the 
cigarmakers'  boycott,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  stop  the  sale  of  his  cigars  at  retail.  (4)  Em- 
ployment for  many — through  government  etn- 
ployroent  at  times,  such  devices  as  *full  crew* 
laws,  opposition  to  ■scientific  management,*  but 
opposition  to  new  machinery  has  about  ceased 
(5)  Limitation  of  production.  Prob^dy  this 
is  one  reason  for  opposition  to  convict  labor, 
though  there  are  others.  (6)  Ompensation  for 
accidents.  Alt  are  agreed  on  the  employers' 
liability,  but  not  en  a  fixed  scale  of  compensa- 
tion fixed  by  law.  (7)  The  safety  of  workers. 
(8)  The  extension  of  mattial  aid,  through 
strike  benefits,  iniurantte,  etc.  (9)  The  mold- 
ing of  pubUc  opinion  —  Aroi^  publicity. 

The  demands  of  the  political  parties  as 
fonnulated  in  1916  were:  (1)  Adequate  compen- 
sation for  employees  of  the  government,  includ- 
ing a  roimminn  wage;  f2)  a  compensation  law; 
(3)  a  retiring  allowance;  (4)  a  tribunal  of  ap- 
peal and  (5)  the  right  to  organize;  (6)  Kovem- 
meot  owserafaip  and  operation  of  the  teTegranh 
and  telephone  tines;  <7)  equal  suffrage  and  (8) 
restriction  of  immigration.  Ilie  onions  do  not 
enter  politics  as  a  party,  but  they  work  for  the 
election  of  candidates  who  will  promise  most 
for  the  defeat  of  men  known  to  be  hostile. 

The  unions  composed  of  women  or  in  which 
the  women  predominate  seek  primarily  the  bet- 
terment of  women.  The  specific  things  they 
aill  for  vary  according  to  geography  and  in- 
dustry, but  all  are  pretty  well  agreed  on  the 
need  for  greater  safety  and  they  have  been  in- 
fluential in  securing  better  protection  against 
fire  in  factories.  Some  are  strong  for  coedu- 
citional  industrial  training,  industrial  histoiy, 
the  teaching  of  the  philosophy  of  collective  bar- 

Bining)  and  of  the  relation  of  government  to 
wr.  They  demand  equal  suffrage  and  protest 
against  the  anti-woman's  suffrage  activity  of 
the  leisure  class. 

LepU  Status.— The  legal  status  of  the 
unions,  what  they  ma^  do  and  what  they  may 
not  do,  is  well  established  in  some  particulars, 
in  others  it  is  not.  Collective  agreements  are 
legal  and  an  employee  who  has  contracted  for  a 
certain  sum  may  recover  more,  if  it  afterward 
transpires  that  his  union  has  made  an  agreement 
for  more  for  its  members.    Whether  the  em- 

Eloyer  could  recover  from  an  emrfoyee  after 
aving  made  a  lower  contract  with  nie  union 
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doe^  not  s«em  to  have  been  decided  Tbe 
dosed  shop  by  agreeinent  has  been  held  legaJ, 
but  the  State  nay  not  require  private  hu^- 
ness  to  be  run  on  this  principle,  as  Arizona 
sought  to  do.  It  may  require  only  onion  labor 
on  public  works,  ^  in  the  New  York  case, 
tbouKh  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  has  ren- 
dered  a  decision  to  the  contrary,  and  quotes 
cases  in  six  Sutct  to  sustain  it.  Neither  can 
the  State  favor  unions  by  forbidding  employers 
to  exact  as  a  condition  of  employment  a  promise 
from  the  employee  not  to  affiliate  with  any  union 
(Coppaee  v.  KansO.  Several  States  had  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  Etansas  in  attempting  to  give 
such  protection  only  to  have  thdr  acts  declared 
null  and  void 

Picketing  is  a  common  practice  hut  is 
stubbornly  resisted  by  emplc^crs.  In  1913 
Tudge  Sater  (Ohio)  declared  that  picketing  was 
lawful  when  done  "in  a  peaceful  manner  and 
by  sucfa  limited  numbers  as  not  to  awaken  the 
fear  and  lead  to  the  intimidation  of  workmen.* 
but  the  following  year  the  maioritv  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  hdd  that  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  peaceable  picketing 
(Itt  re  Langwell)  and  quoted  several  cases  to 
sustain  the  opinion. 

The  boycott  has  been  decbred  le^  by  the 
courts  of  California  and  Montana.  Elsewhere 
it  is  illegal,  unless  made  legal  by  legislation. 
California,  Maryland  and  Montana  have  legal- 
ized the  peaceful  boycott.  Alabama,  Colorado 
and  Illinois  have  outlawed  it  by  name.  The 
publication    of    'unfair'    lists   has    been   held 


tinue  to  print  them.  Suits  for  damages  have 
been  instituted,  the  most  noted  of  which  was 
the  Danbury  Hat  case  (Loewe  v.  Lawler),  in 
which  the  court  awarded  damages  a^nst  the 
members  of  the  union.  Several  decisions  have 
held  that  the  unions,  not  beine  incorporated, 
are  not  liable.  For  that  reason  suits  are 
brought  a^nst  the  members  as  individuals. 
However,  m  a  few  recent  cases  (1917)  suits 
have  been  brought  against  both  the  individuals 
and  the  unions,  and  the  courts  have  declared  the 
unions  liable. 

Several  acts  have  been  passed  to  exempt 
unions  from  the  operation  of  anti-trust  laws 
(restraint  of  trade)  and  they  have  been  held 
not  to  violate  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  guarantees  to  all  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  The  Clayton  Act  (1914)  gives  a 
very  limited  le^lity  to  the  peaceful  boycott  and 
the  peaceful  picket  so  far  as  the  Sherman  Act 
is  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  existence  of 
certain  unions  has  been  declared  illegal.  Unions 
may  exercise  considerable  control  over  their 
members,  even  to  the  collection  of  'fines,  but 
there  are  limits  of  control  over  members  and  of 
interference  with  outsiders  to  which  they  may 
not  go.  The  Amalgamated  Window  Glass 
Workers  had  rules  forbidding  any  except  mem- 
bers and  apprentices  to  work  at  certain  trades 
and  fixing  the  number  who  should  be  allowed 
to  work  in  Certain  departments.  Every  mem- 
ber of  sue*  a  union,  declared  Judge  Phillips 
(Ohio),  had  surrendered  his  industrial  freedom, 
maldng  a  contract  he  had  no  right  to  make. 
For  this  reason  he  ordered  the  dissolution  of 
the  company  and  the  appointment  of  a  receiver. 
For  similar  reasons  Jange  Dayton  declared  the 


United  Mine  Workers  an  illegal  combination, 
though  he  did  not  order  a  dissolution  and  some 
points  of  hia  dedsion  wore  overruled.  So  far 
full  legal  responsibility  has  been  avoided  by 
refusing  to  incorporate  and  the  exact  legal 
status  IS  yet  to  be  detennined  See  AKarraA- 
TiON,  Imsubtuai.;  EioHT-Hoint  Law  ;  Lamm 
Legislation  ;  Labor  MovEueMT  in  Amekica. 

Bibliocra^^hy. —  Henry,  'The  Trade  Union 
Woman'  (New  York  1915) ;  Marot,  'American 
Labor  Unions*  (New  Voric  1914) ;  Wolfe, 
'Admission  to  American  Trade  Unions* 
(Baltimore  1912) ;  Whitney.  'Jurisdiction  in 
American  Buildii^- Trades  Unions*  (Baltimore 
1914) ;  Wolman,  'The  Boycott  in  American 
Trade  Union>>  (Baltimore  19)6). 
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LABOR  VOTE.  See  Vote,  Voter3,  Vor- 
mc. 

LABORATORY  (from  the  mediaeval 
Latin  laboratorium,  a  workshop).  The  word  is 
used  to  denote  any  room  or  building  devoted  to 
ei^erimental  investigations  in  technics  and  the 
saences  for  the  (tuipose  of  advancing  man's 
knowledge  of  special  applications  of  natural  law 
or  of  human  physiology  and  mentality.  Lab- 
oratories have  been  introduced  into  educational 
institutions  to  teach  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  by  means  of  cjq^eriments.  The  term 
is  used  to  denote  the  workroom  of  a  manu- 
facturing chemist,  or  to  the  testing-rooms  of  an 
industry.  In  early  times  the  natnre  of  the 
chemical  work  of  making  drugs  and  potions 
was  more  or  less  disguised  by  the  priesthood 
who  called  the  place  where  they  were  made 
siraply  a  workshop.  Out  of  these  early  labora- 
tories grew  those  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  tUU 
later  period  ihey  were  devoted  to  astrology, 
the  making  of  drugs,  potions  and  charms  and 
to  the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  by 
means  of  which  it  might  be  possible  to  diange 
the  baser  metals  Into  gold  Some  of  these 
laboratories  were  Very  important  in  that  day, 
being  patronized  by  the  nobility  or  maintained 
at  the  public  expense. 

Among  the  hist  laboratories  open  to  students 
were  those  of  Purkinje,  who  established  a 
physiological  laboratory  at  Breslau  in  1825,  and 
the  chemical  laboratory'  of  Baron  von  Laebig 
at  the  University  of  Giessen  in  the  same  year. 
The  first  physical  laboratories  for  students  were 
founded  about  1846;  one  at  Heidelberg,  by 
Philipp  Gustav  Jolly,  and  one  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  by  William  Thomson  —  Lord 
Kelvin. 

Among  the  great  laboratories  of  tfie  world 
may  be  noted  that  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
established  in  1800  by  Count  Rumford,  which 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  applied  sciences,  but 
which  soon  became  the  seat  of  great  activihr 
in  researches  in  pure  science,  conducted  by  su^ 
men  as  Davy,  Faraday  and  Tyndall.  The 
Physikalische  Reichsansull,  in  Charlottenbors, 
near  Berlin,  was  a  very  famous  laboratory 
where  there  were  departments  devoted  to  re- 
search  in  pure  science,  and  other  departments 
for  the  study  of  the  application  of  science  to 
industrial  pursuits.  In  1875  a  committee  of 
weights  and  measures,  made  up  of  represent 
tatives  of  18  nations,  was  oraatiiied  for  tlw 
purpose  of  r^roducing  and  tumidiing  iqter- 
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national  metric  standards  to  the  members.  A 
laboratory  for  their  manufacture  and  for  re- 
search was  established  near  Paris.  Great 
Britain  has  placed  with  the  Royal  Society  the 
control  of  its  National  Physical  Laboratory, 
where  standards  of  weights  and  ttieasures  are 
-  to  be  kept,  duplicates  made,  instruments  tested 
and  research  is  to  be  carried  on.  In  the  United 
States  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (q.v.)  was 
established  in  1846.  .  Many  important  lines  of 
research  have  been  developed  there,  out  of 
some  of  which  have  grown  up  some  govern- 
mental departments,  as  the  United  Stales 
Weather  Bureau  and  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission.  The  United  States  government  has 
established,  by  act  of  Congress,  approved 
3  March  1901,  a  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
a  suitable  building  and  equipment  also  being 
.provided  The  buildings  and  equipment  have 
been  added  to  until  there  are  over  half  a  dozen 
well-appointed  buildings  in  use.  The  bureau 
has  the  custody  of  the  standards  o£  weights 
and  measures,  and  has  power  to  manufacture 
duplicates,  multiples  and  submultiples.  It  also 
has  the  power  officially  to  test  and_  calibrate 
physical  and  chemical  apparatus  and  issue  cer- 
tificates ,for  them.  A  great  deal  of  work  is 
done  in  standardizing  and  calibratina:  physical, 
chemical  and  technical  apparatus  and  machines 
for  educational  institutions,  manufacturing 
plants  and  various  governmental  departments. 
Tests  of  commercial  products  are  carried  out 
and  standard  specifications  adopted,  unifying 
and  in  many  cases  simjjlifying;  them.  Re- 
searches in  pure  and  applied  sciences  carried 
on  have  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
technical  and  commercial  work.  Especially  have 
important  results  been  attained  during  the 
World  War,  in  solving;  such  problems  as  the 
production  of  optical  Sflass,  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  fuel  for  internal  combustion  en- 
gines and  aid  in  the  further  development  of 
wireless  telegraphy  and  wireless  telephony. 

In  practically  all  American  institutions  of 
learning  laboratories  for  studying  science  by 
means  of  experiment  and  for  research  have 
bem  established.  In  many  preparatory  schools, 
and  in  an  ever-incfreasing  number  of  high 
schools,  elementary  laboratories  are  included 
for  the  study  of  physics,  chemistry  and  biology. 
Chemical  laboratories  for  educational  purposes 
were  introduced  by  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Industrial  Laboratories.— Laboratories  fot 
research  and  testing  form  an  ever-increasing 
part  of  many  industrial  enterprises.  Material 
are  treated  either  chemically  or  physically  or 
both  at  various  stages  of  the  processes  of  manu- 
factnre,  these  tests  often  indicating  the  subse- 
quent treatment  of  the  products.  Still  another 
is  the  laboratory  maintained  by  a  large  firm 
making  paper  from  wood  pulp.  As  an  Illustra- 
tion of  the  gains  made  by  such  laboratories  it 
may  be  remarked  that  much  of  what  was 
formerly  cast  aside  in  the  making  of  pulp 
paper  is  now  manufactured  into  proaucts  which 
mcrease  the  profits  of  the  business.  In  the 
paper  manufacturer's  laboratory  there  are  not 
only  machines  for  testing  every  poswble  quality 
of  the  paper,  such  as  its  ability  to  resist  fold- 
ing and  creasing  and  exactly  to  measure  the 
we^t  necessary  (o  break  it.  but  also  a  com- 
plete chemical  lab9ratory,  whose  chemist,  after 


years  of  experimentation,  has  found  a  means  of 
making  from  a  by-product  of  the  paper  a 
variety  of  charcoal  much  needed  in  clanfyii^ 
certain  drugs  for  pharmaceutical  and  other  pur- 
Many  Indus  tries  of  to-day  are  based  on  proc- 
esses devised  and  worked  out  in  bboratories  for 
research.  Some  examples  are  the  great  plants 
at  Ni^;ara  Falls,  where  metallic  aluminum, 
calcium  carbide,  sodium  hydrate  and  many  other 
compounds  arc  made!  The  basis  of  the  progress 
in  applied  electricity  is  research  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  In  many  lines  of  industry  scien- 
tific research  in  public  and  private  laboratories 
has  made  possible  new  and  better  processes. 

Notable  examples  of  such  progress  are  the 
recent  developments  in  X-ray  theory  and  appa- 
ratus, bodi  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony, 
new  alloy  steels,  chemical  processes  and  prod- 
ucts. The  laboratory  work  done  in  the  educa- 
tional and  technical  chemical  laboratories  dur- 
ing the  World  War  aside  from  piirely  war 
work  have  been  of  inestimable  value  in  making 
tfie  United  States  independent  of  foreign  coun- 
tries for  certain  products  in  which  this  country 
was  previously  almost  entirely  dependent  In 
those  coimtries  where  there  is  the  ^eatest  ac- 
tivity in  research  in  sciences  and  its  applica- 
tions there  is  also  the  greatest  industrial  activ- 
ity. And  it  may  be  expected  with  coirfdence 
that  in  view  of  recent  developments  that  many 
more  commercial  laboratories  will  be  estab- 
lished and  a  greater  degree  of  co-operation  will 
be  developed  between  the  industrial  and  great 
educational  laboratories. 

Biologic^  Laboratory.: —  Research  in  tfae 
biological  sciences  has  helped  to  a  better  uoder- 
stancung  of  life  and  to  its  prolongation.  The 
causes  of  many  infections  and  contagious  dis- 
eases have  been  discovered  and  effective 
methods  of  prevention  and  of  combating  them 
have  been  found.  The  Pasteur  institutes  in 
many  large  dties  all  over  the  world  are  wit- 
nesses to  these  facts. 

In  psycholo^  research  and  laboratory  tests 
have  lead  Co  a  better  understanding  of  the  lim- 
itations and  adaptability  of  the  individual  for 
various  lines  of  work.  This  matter  has  been 
brought  to  Oie  attention  of  the  world  veiy  forci- 
bly In  choosing  men  for  various  activities  dur- 
ing these  times  of  change  and  the  lessons  so 
learned  will  not  be  lost  m  peace  times. 

A  general  outline  and  some  of  the  details  of 
construction,  equipment  and  uses  of  a  few  of 
the  most  common  types  of  laboratories  foimd 
in  educational  institutions  and  in  industrial  lab- 
oratories of  the  present  day  are  ^vcn  belofr. 
Many  laboratories  where  excellent  work  is  be- 
ing done  are  very  much  simpler  than  tliose  de- 
scribed; and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  are  much 
more  elaborate  in  construction  and  equipment 
Some  features  are  common  to  them  all,  one 
of  which  is  the  lecture-room,  where  experi- 
mental demortstrations  are  given  before  many 
students  at  one  time. 

Louis  Agassii  led  the  movement  in  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  of  biological 
laboratories,  by  establisiung  a  zoological  lab- 
oratory at  Harvari 

Agassiz  also  developed  the  modem  marine 
laboratory  which  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  many  such  laboratories  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  researches  in  these  laboratories 
hav;  beet)  of  ^eatest  value  in  the  bioloi^ 
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sdcDces.  Among  the  marine  laboratories  of 
[he  world  must  be  eoumerated  the  great  labora- 
tory established  in  1872  by  Dr.  Anton  Dohrn 
at  Naples.  Specialists  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  so  to  this  laboratory  to  do  research 
work.  The  United  States  Fish  Commission  haf 
established  two  very  important  marine  labora- 
tories in  the  United  States :  one  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.,  the  other  at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  in  1899. 
Wooas  Hole  was  the  centre  of  activity  in- 1871 
and  again  in  1875.  The  first  building  of  the 
present  fish  culture  and  experiment  station  was 
completed  in  1834.  This  laboratory  has  been 
open  to  voluntary  investiBators,  tables  being 
assigned  to  them.  The  investigators  have  num- 
bered among  tfaem  men  from  the  principal  uni- 
vcrdties  oi  the  country,  and  much  valuable 
work  both  of  economic  and  scientific  value  has 
been  done  there.  The  marine  laboratory  estab- 
lished at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  biological 
station  m  the  world;  larger  than  the  one  at 
Woods  Hole  or  the  one  at  Naples  on  the  Medi- 


Other  marine  laboratories  are  the  Chesa- 
peake Zoological  Laboratory  o(  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  Hopkins  Seaside  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity in  California  and  the  Tufts  College  Lab- 
oratory at  Harp  swell,  He  Another  great 
biological  laboratory  is  that  of  the  Came^e 
Institution  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 

Many  special  problems  in  bioloKy,  in  med- 
icine and  other  branches  are  studied  in  labora- 
tories such  as  the  Crocker  Cancer  Laboratory 
at     Columbia    University.     Investigation  _  into 

Ehysiological  processes  in  health  and  disease 
as  been  in  late  years  so  highly  specialized  that 
individual  physiaans  are  no  longer  able  to  fol- 
low them  up,  even  in  their  own  specialty,  but 
now  send  specimens  obtained  from  their 
patients  to  the  larger  laboratories.  One  of  the 
most  famous  of  me  biological  laboratories  is 
that  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  which  was  founded  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  in  1901,  situated  at  66th  street  and 
■the  East  River  in  New  York  City.  This  institu- 
tion, endowed  with  nearly  $3,000,000,  contains 
patholo^cal,  chemical,  bacteriological,  phar- 
macological, ^experimental  biological  and  experi- 
mental surgical  laboratories,  a  hospital  and  ao 
animal  house.  Animals  are  bred  and  farm 
products  arc  supplied  from  a  farm  belonging 
to  the  bstitute  and  situated  at  Dyde,  N.  J., 
and  an  addiliottal  biological  laboratory  is  main- 
tained at  Woods  Hole,  Mass,  The  institute 
publishes  its  findings  in  various  branches  of 
research  throuKb  the  media  of  its  foumal  of 
Experimental  medicine  and  in  Studies  and 
Monographs,  issued  from  time  to  time. 

A  secoDQ  very  important  marine  biological 
laboratory  for  research  exists  at  Woods  Hole, 
where  scientists  from  many  institutions  congre- 
gate. This  laboratory  is  devoted  entirely  to 
research.  There  are  many  other  important 
biological  stations  along  the  Atlantic,  Pa- 
cific and  Gulf  coasts  and  a  few  on  the  Great 
I.alce5. 

Xbe  special  appliances  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  marine  laboratories  are  boats,  both 
large  ^d  small,  nets,  apparatus  for  obtaining 
the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  life  of  the 
salt  and  fresh  water  bodies  and  aquariums. 
The   researches   of  Pasteur   in  France   on 


bacteria  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  im- 
portant bacteriological  laboratories  throu^out 
the  world.  The  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States  have  many  laboratories  devoted 
to  teaching  and  investigation  along  the  differ- 
ent groups  of   the  biological   sciences. 

Tne  botanical  laboratory  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  life  of  plants  and  their  classifies* 
tion   according   to   their   distinguishing  charac- 

The  laboratories  for  the  whole  group  of 
biological  sciences  have  much  equipment  in  com- 
mon. The  laboratory  rooms  should  be  well 
lighted,  preferably  with  itorth  light  and  with 
window  bars  done  away  with  as  much  as  possi- 
ble; the  building  should  be  situated  so  as  to 
have  a  low  horizon.  This  is  important  in  micro- 
scopic and   microphoto^raphic   work,   in   order 


vided  with  tables,  on  which  is  placed  a  full 
equiitment  of  reagents,  staining  and  preserving 
solutions.  .  Dissecting  instruments  are  among 
the  individual  needs  of  the  students.  Micro- 
tomes are  needed  for  cutting  sections,  to  be 
mounted  on  slides  for  examination  under  the 
microscope;  The  photomicrographic  camera 
aids  very  materially  in  the  careful,  systematic 
study  01  specimens.  The  negatives  thus  ob- 
tained are  available  for  making  lantern  slides 
for  projection  purposes  and  for  maldng  en- 
larged photographs.  In  some  lines  of  research 
work,  as  in  bactcriolo^,  culture  media,  in  which 
the  particular  form  of  life  may  grow  and  mul- 
tiply, may  be  used.  Often  the  cultures  must  be 
kept  for  hours  at  a  certain  temperature,  thus 
necessitating  incubators,  of  which  the  temper- 
ature is  regulated  by  thermostats.  Frequently 
rooms  are  set  apart  for  cultures.  Dark  rooms 
are  essential  for  the  development  of  negatives 
resulting  from  the  photographic  work. 

Chemical  Laboratory. —  The  chemical  lab- 
oratoiy  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  educational  and  industrial  systems  of  our 
civilization.  The  rooms  of  the  uiemical  labor- 
atory should  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
Special  lines  of  work  should  be  isolated  The 
lecture-room  for  demonstration  purposes  should 
be  much  the  same  in  its  general  features  as  the 


ipplied  in  heavy  steel  tanks  under  h 
pressure;  A  demonstration  lantern  should  be 
conveniently  placed.  The  table  top  should  have 
one  or  two  holes  in  it  connected  to  the  suction 
fan  for  carrying  off  fumes  and  gases,  thus  keep- 
ing them  from  being  disseminated  uirough  the 
room. 

The  inorganic  laboratories,  for  elementary 
purposes,  may  be  divided  into  three  principal 
divisions;  first,  that  devoted  to  die  study  of  the 
simple  reactions  by  the  beginner,  who  there 
learns  experimentally  what  takes  place  in  the 
simple  reactions,  as  that  of  (he  production  of 
hydrogen  ^s  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  on  rinc, 
forming  zinc  sulphate  and  liberating  the  gas. 
The  second  division  is  that  part  devoted  to  qual- 
itative analysis,  where  more  complex  reactions 
are  studied  arid  where  the  student  leams  to 
rec(^:nize  and  to  test  for  the  presence  of  the 
different  elements.  Under  the  third  division  is 
foimd  quantitative  analysis,  which,  as  the  name 
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implies,  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  quanti- 
tative relations  of  compounds. 

The  work  in  these  ihree  divisions  leads  up 
to  the  more  complex  work  of  organic  chemistry 
and  research  work.  The  equipment  of  these 
laboratories  will  give  a  general  outline  of  the 
'Whole.  Wide  top  tables  should  be  provided. 
The  tops  should  be  impervious  to  water  and  as 
litde  acted  on  by  acids  as  possible.  Alberene 
stone  is  excellent  material  for  such  purposes. 
A  good  construction  is  to  have  the  tops  slope  a 
little  from  both  sides  to  the  centre  line,  where 
a  trough  is  placed  to  carr^r  off  the  wastes  to  the 
sewer.  fUcks  for  the  storing  of  bottles  contain- 
ing reagents  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be  easily 
reached  by  the  students  from  both  sides  of  the 
taJble.  Beneath  the  top  should  be  drawers  and 
shelving  so  subdivided  that  each  student  may 
keep  bis  apparatus  separate.  The  tables  should 
be  provided  with  ^s  and  water,  with  plenty 
of  taps  and  With  electrical  connections. 
Means  diould  also  be  furnished  for  boiling 
Under  reduced  pressure.  For  the  experiments 
where  noxious  gases  are  ^ven  off  hoods  should 
be  provided,  the  bases  bemg  of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  the  table  tops,  the  sides  and  top  of  fixed 
'  riass  with  a  glass  window  that  may  be  opened 
in  frwnt  For  ventilation  within  the  hood  there 
i^uld  be  (venings  to  a  flue  connected  with  a 
blower  which  produces  a  suction  of  the  gases 
from  the  hood.  One  of  the  openings  should  be 
well  toward  &e  top  and  the  omer  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hood.  If  artificial  lighting  is  required 
it  should  be  from  above  the  glass  top.  Plftity 
of  stop-cocks  for  gas,  water  and  suction  should 
be  provided  for  each  hood. 

Among  (he  independent  rooms  needed  are 
those  for  the  followmg  purposes  r  A  hydrogen 
sulphide  plant  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  it 
should  be  isolated  to  the  extent  of  having  a 
weri-ventilated  room  of  its  own.  It  shonM, 
however,  be  situated  as  conveniendy  as  possible 
to  ie  main  divisions  of  the  laboratory.  Some- 
times it  may  be  advantageous  to  pipe  the  gas 
to  different  rooms.  Near  the  quantitative 
laboratory  should  be  a  balance- room  well 
stocked  with  analytical  balances  supported  on 
solid  tables  or  wall  brackets.  A  comhuslion- 
room  and  a  furnace-room  are  often  required. 
The  furnace-room  rfiould  be  so  located  as  to 
get  a  good  draft  or  so  as  to  be  connected  to  a 
suction  fan  system. 

TTie  study  of  the  spectrum  of  gases  makes 
it  necessary  to  have  a  good  induction  coil  to 
produce  a  spark  spectrum,  which  may  be  viewed 
by  the  eye,  or  which  may  be  photographed.  The 
range  of  temperatures  at  which  chemical 
phenomena  are  now  studied  calls  for  very  high 
and  very  low  temperatures,  which  means  that 
the  electric  furnace  and  a  liquid  air  plant  are 
often  desirable.  Apparatus  for  distillation  un- 
der different  pressures  and  for  obtaining  con- 
stant temperatures  are  very  necessary  in  some 
phases  of  the  worlc_  The  rooms  for  gas_analy- 
sis  should  be  so  situated  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  have  but  small  temperature  fluctuations. 
A  north  exposure,  thus  gettinft  rid  of  _  direct 
sunlight  andjjet  getting  good  illumination,  is 
preferable.  TTie  principal  part  of  the  equip- 
ment needed  for  gas  analysis  by  the  Hempel 
method  includes  gas  buretts,  to  measure  vol- 
umes, absorption  pipettes  tor  the  different  re- 
agents used  to  absorb  different  gases,  com- 
bustion pipettes  End  oxygen  generators. 


The  ^ysical  chemistry  laboratory  requires 
much  amaratus  and  equipment  needed  in  phys- 
ics and  in  the  other  divisions  of  chemical 
work,  including  analytical  balances,  thermome- 
ters, barometers,  manometers,  calorimeters, 
thermostats,  motors,  stirring  gear,  refiactom- 
eters,  spectrometers,  apparatusfor  studying 
polanied  light,  ammeters,  voltmeters,  resistances 
and  many  other  pieces.  Among  Uie  subjects 
Studied  in  the  student  laboratory  are  density, 
viscosity,  vapor  pressure,  boiling  and  freering 
points,  heats  of  fusion  and  vaporization,  crit- 
ical temperatures,  pressures  and  volumes,  heats 
of  combustion,  solubility  and  the  various  divi- 
sions of  electrolysis  and  electro-chemistry. 

Electrical  Laboratory.— The  student  and 
investigator  in  the  field  of  electricity  should 
have  a  thorough  grounding  in  general  physics 
and  physical  laboratory  methods.  The  student 
in  the  electrical  laboratory  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  relations  of  electric  currents,  electro- 
tnoflve  forces  and  rewstances:  and  the  pro- 
duction and  transmission  of  electrical  energy, 
electrical  quantity,  capacity,  magnetism  and  the 
relations  between  electricity  and  magnetism. 
The  laboratory  should  be  of  strong  construc- 
tion on  account  of  the  lines  of  shafting  and  the 
heavy  machines  used.  In  the  general  labora- 
tory will  be  found  for  purposes  of  investiga- 
tion dynamos  of  die  various  direct  and  alter- 
nating current  types ;  direct  and  altematiog 
current  motors,  the  latter  covering  synchronous, 
two-phase  and  three-phase  motors,  induction 
motors  and  rotary  converters.  Portable  and 
variable  inductive  and  non-inductive  re^- 
ances;  portable  and  fixed  instruments  for  meas- 
uring current,  electrical  pressure  or  potential 
and  power  should  be  plentifullv  supplied.  The 
fixed  machines,  instruments,  the  private  roonu 
and  tables  should  have  lines  of  wire  connectinE 
them  with  a  central  switchboard  throi^ 
which  any  desired  grouping  of  stations  may  be 
made.  Among  the  separate  departments  may  be 
one  for  testing  and  studying  transformers; 
one  for  investigating  the  magnetic  oropertiei 
of  iron,  steel  and  other  metals ;  a  potentiomelet- 
room  in  which  to  test  and  calibrate  the  instru- 
ments used  in  electrical  measurements.  Some 
interesting  and  important  parts  of  the  work 
are  the  investigation  of  the  resistance  and 
strength  of  insulators  and  conductors;  the 
study  of  condensers  and  their  effect  in  a  cir- 
cuit; the  study  of  self  and  mutual  induction 
and  the  measurements  of  them.  Separate  rooms 
which  can  'be  made  daric,  the  walls  of  which 
absorb  as  much  light  as  possible,  or  whidi 
can  be  made  any  color  desired  by  a  prooer 
arrangement  of  coverings,  where  work  in  liidit- 
ing  and  {diotometry  may  be  performed,  art 
also  important  parts  of  the  equipment  of  an 
electrical  laboratory. 

The  electrical  engineering  student  should 
find  it  possible  to  make  tests  in  all  lines  of 
his  profession,  approximating,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, actual  working  conditions  in  the  commer- 
cial world.  In  order  to  give  flie  greatest  useful- 
ness to  the  laboratory,  the  equipment  should  be 
kept  abreast  with  the  advances  in  the  best  engi- 
neering   practice. 

Engineering  Laboratory. —  &i^ieering 
laboratories   have   been    developed  '       ' 


but  only  a  few  of  them  will  be  conndered  here. 
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Tlie  electrlc&t  et^rtetiiafi!  laboratory  has  teen 
discDsae^  above  Under  the  head  of  Electrical 
Laboratory.  Under  the  division  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  may  be  placed  railroad  enpoeerine. 
marine  engineering  and  the  Uke,  Amonfj  the 
subdivisions  nnder  Civil  Engineerine  are  mining 
engineering,  hydraulic  engineerinj?.  sanitary  en- 
gineerinK  and  bridge  enRineering,  for  alt  of 
which  laboiaorles  have  been  developed. 

The  laboratory  should  be  a  Solid  structure 
with  massrre  foundations  for  the  heavy  ma- 
chines used.  Boiler- rooms,  engine-rooms^  raate- 
rial  testing-rooms  and  ^neral  experimental 
rooms  on  thechanical  devices,  arc  the  requisites. 
The  boilers  tested  comprise  fire-tube,  waler- 
tube  and  shell  boilers.  Tests  are  made  of  fuels, 
as  to  then-  steaming;  qoalities,  the  ash  and  flue 
gases,  by  means  of  calorimeters,  gas  meters, 
the rrnome tecs,  thenro-elements  and  balances. 
Engine  teSts  may  be  made  on  many  steam 
motors  <«niprising  steam  turbines,  simple  slide 


needed  steam  ^ag«s,  thermometers,  indicators 
commiuricating  direct^  with  the  inside  of  die 
cylinders,  together  with  'rediicinK  motions*  for 
obtaining  automatic  records  of  the  steam  pres- 
sure within  the  cylinders  during  a  complete 
stroke,  from  which  data  may  be  obtained  bv 
means  of  which  to  compute  the  energy  put 
into  the  engine;  and  dynamometers  to  measure 
the  output  In  useful  work. 

Anortier  department  is  devoted  "to  internal 
combustion  motors.  Under  this  class  are  in- 
cluded hot  sir  engines,  oil  and  gas  engines, 
which  require  dynamometers,  gas  meters  and 
other  measurers  of  the  fuel  supplied,  and 
means  for  testing  the  products  of  combustion. 
In  the  merfianicsl  laboratory,  water  motors, 
fans,  blowers,  air  compressors,  compressed  air 
machines  and  tools,  different  methods  of  power 
transmission,  as  by  shafting,  gearing,  belts, 
ropes  and  chains  and  the  Iflce,  ar«  studied, 
lifeasnremenis  of  the  coefficients  of  friction  of 
different  substances  are  found,  and  the  effects 
of  hibrication  by  different  substances  are  in- 
-vestigated.  Lubricants  are  tested  under  various 
conditions,  such  as  at  various  temperatures, 
pressures  and  in  die  presence  of  different  va- 
pors or  gases.  The  testing  of  materials  is  com- 
mon to  mechanical  and  civil  engineering  labo- 
rfttorics.    It  will  be  outlined  under  the  latter 

In  die  civil  engi  nee  ring  laboratories,  calcu- 
lating and  measming  instruments  are  tested  and 
calibrated.  Ataong  these  instnmients  are  tran- 
sits and  levels,  and  alt  instruments  having 
graduated  circles^  cross-hairs  and  spirit  levels; 
steel  tapes;  chains  and  bars  for  measuring 
lengths ;  chronometers  for  measuring'  time ; 
barometers  and  thermometers.  Here  also  is 
studied  the  magnetometer;  and  by  means  of  it 
the  strength  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
cardi'd  magnetic  field.  The  variation  and  dip 
of  Ae  earth  field  are  also  investigated.  The 
*aecelerarion  of  gravity*  is  determined. 

In  the  hydraulic  division  of  these  labora- 
tories are  studied  the  f!ow  of  water  in  pipes, 
•skin,  friction,"  the  flow  of  water  through  dif- 
ferent orifices  under  different  conditions,  the 
flow  of  water  over  weirs  and  its  measurement 
This  Is  very  important  in  irrigation. 

The  laboratory  devoted  to  the  testing  of 
materials  i5  a  very  important  one  in  all  engi- 


neering work.  All  Unds  of  materials  used  In 
en^neering  work  are  fested.  The  apparatus  re- 
quired comprises  machines  for  testing  the  resiu- 
ancc  to  compression,  of  tensile  strength,  of  tor- 
sion and  flexure  of  materials.  Cements  are 
tested  for  their  resistance  to  tension  and  com- 
pression and  for  the  length  of  time  required 
'  for  them  to  set  For  Ac  last  test  named, 
automatic  apparatus  has  been  devised  whidi 
registers  time  and  amount  of  ■set.'  Forms  in 
which  to  mold  the  briquettes,  and  water  tanta 
in  which  to  immerse  them  for  seltinff,  art 
among  the  required  equipment.  Tests  on  con- 
cretes are  made  in  a  similar  manner.  Abra- 
sion machines  are  used  to  make  tests  on  paving 
material  and  other  material  subject  to  Wear. 

Physical  Laboratory.— The  housing  arid 
equipment  of  a  ]>hysical  laboratory  is  of  very 
great  importance.  The  building  in  which  the 
laboratoo'  is  to  be  located  should  be  so  situated 
as  to  rediice  to  a  minimum  all  iar  and  tremor, 
and  to  do  away  with  all  outsiife  magnetic  <^s- 
torbances,    sudi  as  those  due  to   electric  car 

Many  rooms  are  needed  for  special  divisions 
of  the  woilc;  snch  as  constant  temperature 
rooms,  whidi  require  special  precautions  in  de- 
sign and  construction  and  which  are  best  situ- 
ated below  ground.  Special  rooms  are  dt- 
manded  for  radiometers,  spectroraeters,  poten- 
tiometers and  such  other  mstruments  as  re- 
quire cc«istant  conditions  to  ensure  good  result^. 
Dark  rooms  are  necessary  for  work  in  ligm, 
which  includes  experiments  requiring  diffrac- 
tion gratings,  photometers  and  the  phenomena 
of  light  in  general.  Since  photography  has  be- 
come of  very  great  practical  importance,  fully 
equipped  dark  rooms  are  desired;  also  a  sky- 
light room  where  enlargements  and  reductions 
of  negatives  may  be  made,  and  lantern  slides 
preoared.  It  should  be  possible  to  introduce 
sunlight  into  some  of  the  rooms. 

A  lecture-room  in  yrhich  experimental  dem- 
onstrations may  be  given  is  a  necessity,. and 
much  attention  should  be  civen  to  its  arrange- 
ment. The  lecture-room  should  be  well  lighted 
but  should  be  provided  with  arrangements  for 
readily  darkening  it  The  experimental  lecture 
table  should  benUced  so  as  to  be  easily  seen 
from  alt  parts  of  the  room.  This  fable  should 
have  water,  gas,  air  blast,  suction,  water  motors 
and  other  motors,  sink  and  tenninals  for  ob- 
taining direct  and  alternating  currents.  A 
solid  masonry  pier  upon  which  to  set  up  deli- 
cate apparatus  afid  that  requiring  no  vibration 
should  be  provided.  The  table  tops  should  be 
impervious  to  water  and  so  far  as  possible  acid- 
resi  Sling. 

An  apparatos-room  In  whiii)  Is  kept  demoft- 
stration  apparatus  should  be  situated  conveni- 
ently to  the  lecture-rooni;  general  apparatus 
may  also  be  kept  there.  The  opening  between 
the  apparatus-room  and  the  lecture-room  should 
be  large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  large 
pieces  of  apparatus,  and  also  to  allow  exneri- 
ments  to  be  set  up  oh  wheeled  tables  in  the 
apparatus- room,  tlien  wheeled  directly  into  the 
lecture  room. 

Separate  rooms  should  be  provided  for  re- 
search work.  It  is  desirable  that  it  be  possible 
to  connect  some  of  the  rooms  in  suites,  and  to 
provide  dark  rooms  for  some  of  the  suites. 

Research-rooms  should  contain  water  and 
gas,  both  ordinary  illuminating  and  acetylene 
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gas.  They  should  have  electrical  coimectioiu  to 
a.  central  switchboard  sufficient  to  obtain  various 
tyj^  oi  current  at  one  time.     The  floors  of  the 


but  there  should  be  proviaed  in  some  cases  i 
piers  with  independent  foundations. 

The  general  laboratories  should  have  plenty 
'  of  light  and  should  be  provided  with  separate 
rooms  ioi  some  classes  of  work,  as  in  light  and 
sound,  where  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  dark- 
ened rooms.  A  heat  bench  or  table  should  be 
provided;  it  should  have  an  impervious  top  with 
enough  pitch  to  drain  into  a  central  trough 
or  hole  to  conduct  away  the  waste.  A  rack 
with  hooks  above  the  bench,  from  which  to  sus- 
pend thermometers,  ts  convenient.  The  rooms 
should  be  well  supplied  with  tables,  and  along 
the  walls  stone  shelving  built  in  the  walls  will 
be  found  useful.  The  airt  incident  to  primary 
batteries  may  be  concentrated  if   all   the   cells 


nals  of  lines  leading  to  the  various 
the  rooms. 

The  laboratory  should  also  have  storage  bat- 
teries, and,  if  necessary,  have  its  own  dynamos 
in  order  to  procure  direct  and  alternating  cur- 
rents. An  acetylene  ^s  plant^  and  a  com- 
pressor  and  liquefier  for  obtaining  liquid  air 
and  other  gases,  are  becoming  necessary  parts 
of  the  general  equipment  of  a  physical  labora' 
torv.  A  plant  for  the  production  of  oxygen  and 
byarogen  b  also  often  desirable.  A  workshop 
in  which  to  repair  and  buiM  apparatus  is  a  great 
convenience.  The  wiring  and  plumbing  should 
be  open  and  accessible  as  possible.  All  dark 
rooms  as  well  as  other  rooms  should  be  well 
ventilated,  as  it  is  often  imperative  for  an  ob- 
server to  be  confined  in  a  room  for  hours  at  a 
.  time.     Further  reference  to  physical  laboratory 

auipment  will  be   foimd  under  the  head  of 
eetrical  Laboratory. 

Pfljrchologiatl  Laboratory.— Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  psychological  laboratory 
in  Leipiig  in  187S,  by  Wilhelm  Wundt,  where 
one  room  was  devoted  to  apparatus  and  re- 
search, the  development  of  the  psychological 
laboratory  has  been  rapid.  One  of  Wundt's 
.first  students,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  established  the 
'  first  psychological  laboratory  in  America  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  18S1,  since  which 
time  many  others  have  been  started  in  the 
United  Stales  and  foreign  countries,  including 

Tie  requirements  of  the  psychological 
laboratory  have  increased  very  rapidly  with  the 
development  of  the  subject,  until  its  housing 
and  equipment  has  become  a  problem  of  great 
importance  and  interest  Many  rooms  and 
much  equipment  are  now  required  for  a  detailed 
Study  of  the  various  expressions  of  conscious 
mentality.  Beside  the  rooms  necessary  in 
teaching  psychology  by  means  of  experiments, 
other  rooms  for  research  are  needed.  Quiet 
and  relaxation  being  often  necessary,  it  is  im- 
portant so  to  arrange  the  rooms  that  the  wcrk 
of  one  student  will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
that  of  another  student.  The  seirarate  rooms 
should  be  provided  with  gas,  electric  liEhts  and 
water.  Where  absolute  quiet  is  required,  pip- 
ing of  all  kinds  should  be  excluded,  the  heating 
being  done  by  indirect  radiation  if  necessary, 
and  only  incandescent  electric  lighting  being 


used.  The  rooms  should  be  wired  for  electrical 
intercommunication  between  those  which  may 
likely  be  desired  to  be  used  in  suites  wher^  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  the  experimenter  must 
be  in  one  room  and  the  'subject*  in  the  other. 
They  should  also  have  wires  leading  to  the 
rooms  where  chronometers  and  electrical  record- 
ing devices  are  located. 

For  the  study  of  the  scMsations  of  hght  and 
the  eye,  its  capacity  and  limitations,  suites  of 
rooms  are  detirahle  in  many  instances.  These 
rooms  should  be  capable  of  being  either  well 
lifted  or  darkened  to  atty  desired  defrree.  The 
equipment  of  this  part  of  the  laboratory  includes 
mooels  of  the  eye  and  the  muscles  govermng 
its  movements,  sectional  models ;  aqparatus  for 
studying  color  sensations,  color  mixing,  color 
blindness,  contrast,  brightness  indeoendent  of 
the  color  sensation;  apparatus  for  studying  op- 
tical illusions,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina 
at  dSTerent  points,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye 
to  changes  m  position,  the  sense  of  Ipcatioa 
and  the  imperfections  of  the  eye ;  and  a|>panittis 
for  studying  reactions  and  reaction  times. 

Th.t  sensation  of  sound  requires  isolated 
rooms  where  the  noises  produced  may  not  reach 
other  parts  of  the  laboratoiy,  and  for  certain 

Krts  of  die  work  rooms  that  arr  sound  and 
_ht  proof.  In  this  part  of  the  laboratory  die 
sensitiveness,  range  and  analyzing  power  of  the 
ear  are  studied  The  equipment  for.  the  worit 
in  soimd  comprises  models  of  the  ear ;  instru- 
ments for  producing  sound,  such  as  tuning- 
forks,  sirens,  organ  pipes  and  other  sources  of 
vibrations;  and  resonators  for  analyzing  com- 
plex sounds. 

Other  rooms  are  needed  for  studying  the 
sense  of  heat  and  cold,  pressure,  pain  and  the 
locations  of  the  various  end  orKans.  The  ap- 
paratus necessary  is  that  required  to  produce 
the  corresponding  sensations.  The  effects  of 
different  sensations  on  the  respiratory  organs 
and  heart  action  is  another  subject  for  investi- 
gation. Other  parts  of  the  laboratory  are  de- 
voted to  the  senses  of  taste  and  smelL  llic 
equipment  comprises  the  substances  with  which 
to  test  the  various  parts  of  the  tontiue,  and 
also  substances  to  produce  different  odors. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  psyciiological 
laboratory  is  a  workshop  where  the  many 
special  forms  of  apparatus  may  be  made,  whidi 
are  necessary  to  be  used  in  oie  ever-changing 
problems  which  the  scientific  study  of  the  con- 
scious mind  presents.  Such  a  workshop  con- 
tains a  fairly  complete  eouipment  for  both 
wood  and  meial  working  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  power  for  rimnin^  the  machines. 

Among  the  special  pieces  of  apitaratus 
necessary  may  be  mentioned  the  chroDometer, 
the  chronograph,  electrically  driven  tuning- 
forks,  sources  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
energy  and  induction  coils. 

Aeronautical  Laboratories.— The  Central 
Establishment  for  Military  Aeronautics  at 
Gialais-Meudon  near  Paris  led  the  way  for 
aeronautical  laboratories  in  18S4.  A  second  was 
that  of  G.  HfFcl,  and  a  third  that  of  de  b 
Meurthe  at  Saint  Cyr— the  Aerotechnital  In- 
stitute of  the  University  of  Paris.  The  Lan^- 
ley  Aerodynamical  Laboratory  was  opcAed  in 
1913.  Other  aeronautical  laboratories  which 
have  been  very  productive  are  those  at  Gottin- 
geiL  the  English  National  Physical  Laboratoty, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington. 
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In  these  laboraU>ries  ifaere  are  wind-tunnels  spe- 
dally  constructed  to  give  uniform  wind  streams 
at  variotu  velocities.  In  crainection  with  these 
tunnels  there  are  spedsUy  constructed  balances 
to  measure  the  left  and  drag  on  wing  fiurface^ 
ibe  resistances  of  parts  and  the  forces  on  vari' 
ous  shapes,  and  toe  retarding^  forces  on  air- 
planes as  a  whole.  One  very  importBDt  labor- 
atory estabUshed  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in 
1917  u  that  lor  testing  engines  at  reduced  at- 
mospheric pressures  and  the  corresponding  re- 
duced temperatures  simulatii^  conditions  for 
varying  altitudes. 

Municipal  UbwatoriM  for  the  standard- 
ization of  supplies  teught  hy  cities,  such  as 
asphalt,  fire  hose,  food  for  various  munidpal 
institutions  and  tnany  other  conunoditics  are 
maintained  by  several  cities.  These  [f^m- 
tories  not  only  test  what  is  supplied  for  the 
city's  use,  acquired  through  the  purchasing  de- 
partments, but  also,  enable  their  agents  to  form 
more  accurate  spedticatioas  for  further  sup- 
plies. Water,  coal,  j^s  and  other  things  for 
fnibllc  use  are  submilled  to  regolsr  examina- 
tions in  sucb  lahoratorics. 

Bibliography.^  Chandler,  <Th«  Construc- 
tion of  C£emica]  Laboratories^  (1893);  Davis, 
^Handbook  of  Chemical  Engioeering'  (1901); 
von  Ueyer,  'History  of  Chemistry'  (translated 
by  Mc(i3wan,  1898) ;  Dodge,  (Hementaiy  Prac- 
tical  Biolo^>  (1894)  ;  Jamieson,  'London  Elec- 
trical Engineering  LalJoraton"  (1893);  Minot, 
*l.aA>orataiy  Construction  (Philadelphia  Medi- 
cal Journal  190<W)1);  Cajori,  'History  of 
Physics>  (1899);  Saoford,  'Experimental  Psy- 
chology>  (1898) -Scripture,  'The  New  Psychol- 
ogy' (1S97) :  Tiichener,  'Experimental  Psy- 
chology'  (1901). 

Ernest  Blakek, 
AtsittanI  Profeuor  p/  Pkysict,  Comtil  Univer- 

LABORDB,    lalidrd'.    Lion    Smmannel 
Simoo    T        ' 
gist  and 

there,  25  March  18E$.  He  accompanied  his 
father,  Alexander  Louis  Joseph  on  a  jour- 
ney   to     the    Orient     "     —t-.-t.     l- 


tlon  at  Rome  (1828)  and  became  (1831)  Tal- 
leyrand's secretary  at  London,  to  fill  later  the 
same  position  at  The  Hague  and  Cassel.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  tue  Academy  in  1842. 
He  became  later  curator  of  modem  sculpture  at 
the  Louvre  and  (1856)  director  of  the  Imperial 
archives  and  was  made  a  senator.  Notable 
among  his  works  are  'Histoire  de  la  Gravure 
en  maniere  noire>  (1839) ;  'Voyage  en  Orient: 
AMC-Mineure  et  Syrie'  (1837-62),  with  180 
plates;  <Le  Parth^on'  (1854),  with  30  plates, 
but  unfinished'  *De  I'Union  des  Arts  et  de 
rindustrie*  (1856).  He  also  wrote  a  number 
of  works  on  the  Fans  libraries  and  monuments, 
«tc 

LABORI,  Femasd  Gasta.ve  Gaston,  flr- 
naii  gus-tav  gas-tift  la-bo-re,  French  lawyer 
and  editor;  h  Rheims,  18  April  1860;  d.  14 
March  1917.  He  studied  at  the  Rheims  Lycfe 
and  for  two  years  in  Germany  and  England; 
took  his  d(«ree3  in  the  law  faculty  of  Paris  in 
1881  and  1SI3,  and  was  enrolled  at  the  bar  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1884;  was  secretary  of 
the  conference  of  advocates  in  1887-88;  took 


a  'hie;h  professional  rank;  and  was  especially 
prominent  as  counsel  for  the  defense  in  notable 
cases,  as  the  libel  action  by  Compayrf  against 
Numa  Gilly,  and  the  trials  of  tile  aharchists 
Duval  and  Vaillant  In  1898  he  was  chosen 
deputy  for  Fontainebleu.  In  the  same  year  he 
defended  Emile  Zola  (q.v.),  accused  of  libel- 
ing the  army  and  the  President  of  the  republic 
in  the  letter  concerning  the  Drej|fua  ease.  He 
was  junior  counsel  to  Demange  in  the  defense 
of  Dreyfus  at  the  trial  at  Rennes  in  1899,  and 
thoroughly  confuted  his  opponents  by  his  logic 
and  his  brilliant  cross-questioning.  He  did  not 
make  the  final  plea,  but  his  'Notes  de  Plaiderie* 
were  published  in  the  'Compte-rendu  Stinog- 
raphique  In-extenso  du  Proces  Dreyfus  a 
Rennes.'  On  14  August,  while  on  his  way  to 
the  court,  he  was  dangerously  wounded  by  a  ' 
revolver  bullet  fired  by  a  fanatic  or  mercenary. 
He  was  shortly  enabled,  however,  to  continue 
the  case.  In  1903  he  defended  the  Humbert 
swindlers  (see  Humbert  Swindle)  and  in  1914 
defended  Madame  Caillaux  (see  Caillaux; 
Olmette)  and  secured  her  acquittal.  He  was 
editor-in-chief  ot  the  judicial  ihiily  La  Gaaette 
du  Palais  in  1888-94;  established  the  Rfvue  du 
Palais    and'   Grande    Revue    ii]    1897:    and    is 

S'int  author  of  'Repertoire  encycloptdique  de 
rwt  Fran<:ais,'    in  12  volumes   (1898).    See 

DsEYFtlS,  Alfsed. 

LAB0UCH3&RE,  IS-boo-shSr,  Hepry  Do 
Pr(,  English  politician  and  editor:  b.  London, 
9  Nov.  1831;  d.  Florence,  Italy,  IS  Jan.  1912.  He 
was  of  Huguenot  origin,  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  was  in  the 
British  diplomatic  service  in  1854-64,  being  at 
onfc  time  a  member  of  the  British  legation  at  . 
Washington;  in  1865-66  sat  in  Parliament  for 
Windsor;  was  then  unseated  on  petition;  but 
represented  Middlesex  in  1867-68  and  North- 
ampton in  1880-1906.  During  his  parliamentary 
career  he  strongly  advocated  Home  Rule.  He 
was  at  one  time  part  proprietor  of  the  London 
Daily  Netus,  to  whicn  be  contributed  letters 
from  Paris  during  the  siege  (187C^7l>.  -In  1876 
he  established  and  became  editor  of  Tntik,  a 
weekly  journal,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
opinions  with  great  vigor.  The  denunciations 
of  all  manner  of  public  frauds  in  the  columns 
of  Truth  brought  him  frequently  into  the  law 
courts  for  libel,  and  though  he  almost  invariably 
won  his  cases,  he  frequently  lost  heavily  on 
them  through  being  unable  to  recover  costs 
from  the  unsuccessful  litigants.  He  was  an 
extreme  Radical  in  politics,  was  a  strong  op- 
ponent of  the  South  African  War  of  189»-19C&, 
a  man  of  cosmopolitan  s^tnpathies,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  wit  and  inctsiveness  popular  with 
all  parties  in  the  Honse  of  Commons. 

LABOXTLAYB,  Edouard  Reni  Lefebvre 
de,  a-doo-ar  r4-n5.  le-favr  la-boo-li,  French 
publicist  and  jurist:  b.  Paris,  18  Jan,  1811;  d. 
there,  23  May  1883.  He  studied  law  and  in  1842 
he  joined  the  Paris  bar.  He  was  a  close 
stuoent  of  the  great  (}erman  writers  on  juris- 
prudence, whose  works  and  researdics  he  in- 
troducedlo  his  countrymen  in  a  series  of  able 
essays,  written  in  an  admirable.sMe.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  crowned 
his  'Histoire  du  Droit  de  Propriiti  Fonciere' 
(1839),  and  elected  him  to  it^  membership  in 
1845.  An  'Essai  sur  la  Vie  el  les  Ouvrages  de 
Savigny'  (1840),  was  followed  by  'Rechen^s 
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suT'la  Condition  civile  el  politique  des  Fenunes^  - 
(ld43),  and  an  *^sai  sur  le^  Lois  criminelles 
des  Romains'  (1845),  both  crowned  ty  the 
Academy  of  Moral  Sciences.  In  1849  he  was 
ai^inted  professor  of  comparative  lagislatioo 
in  the  College  de  France,  After  the  foundatioti 
of  the  Second  Empire  he  constantly  Btrove  to 
rouse  opposition  to  it,  and  in  several  published 
works  as  well  as  in  his  lectures  held  up  the 
American  Constitution  to  the  admiration  of  his 
counlryaien.  In  his  'Paris  en  Amirique' 
(1863).  an  ineenious  and  deliehtful  satirical 
romance,  which  passed  rapidly  throueh  30  edi- 
tions, he  held  up  to  a  ridicule  that  wa3  but 
thinly  disguisea  the  Napoleonic  r^me. 
*P^nce  C^iche>  was  another  extremely  popu- 
lar navel  on  the  same  lines,  and  had  the  effect 
of  disintegrating  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
people  altadiment  to  the  empire.  The  poitular- 
ity  of  Labaulayev  however,  declined  somewhat 
dirough  his  support  of  the  pLetuscite  in  1870l 
and  soon  afterward  he  resigned  his  chair  at  the 
College  de  France.    After  the  fall  of  the  em- 

Eire  he  was  elected  for  Fari£  in  1671.  In  I87a 
e  was  elected  a  life  senator.  Besides  the 
works  above  mentioned  he  wrote  'Histoire  des 
Euts-Unis  d'Amerique>  <lfi54);  'Etudes  Con- 
ten^orainei     sur     TAllemagne     et    les    Pays 


Ad^tmtt'  (18S8); 'Abdallah' <lffi9),anAr3b 
romance;  <L'Etat  ei  Ses  Limites'  (1663); 
'Pads  en  An]£Tique>  ^1863),  an  ingenious  and 
eilremely  popular  satirical  romance;  'Contes 
Blens'  (1864)  a  series  of  admirably  told  tales; 
<Bleua>  (186S);  'Contes  et  Nouvelles>  (1868); 
'DiScOUTS  Populaires*  (1869)  etc:  He  trans- 
lated,into  French  several  of  Cfaaiinine's  works 
an4  the  'Metnoirs  and  Correspondence  of 
Franklin^  with  an  introduction.  Consult  Bige- 
low,  J.,  'Some  Recollections  of  the  Late 
Edouard  L3boulaye>  (New  Yoilc  IS39);  See 
Coirras  BI.EUS. 

LABRADOR.  Histoiy.— The  peninsula 
of  Labrador  is  doubly  distinguished  as  the  £rst 
part  of  North  America  to  be  discovered  by 
£urapeans»  and  by  being  the  last  portion  of  the 
continent  in  which  large  areas  remsin  unex- 
plored by  white  men. 

Lief,  the  Norseman,  voyamiK  westward 
from  GieejDland  in  the  year  11)00  reached  its 
northeastern  part  and  sailed  south'  along  its 
Attan tic. coast  to  more  lonperate  regions.  Cor- 
tereal  rediscovered  this  coast  ana  traced  it 
northward  from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to  the 
entrance  to  Hudson  Strait,  in  1500.  A  cargo  of 
Esldmo  slaves  carried  by  him  to  Portugal  ac- 
counts for  the  name  Labnulor  given  to  the 
country.  Jacaues  Cartier,  on  his  voyase  up  the 
Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  in  IS3S,  ouXed  the 
southern  coast  of  the  peninsula;  while  the 
northern  and  western  coasts  were  discovered 
Iq-  Henry  Hudson  in  1610.  The  valuable  fish- 
eries of  the  western  Atlantic  early  attracted  the 
fishermen  of  Europe  and  the  town  of  Brest 
was  founded,  near  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  in 
1504.  At  the  height  of  its  prosperity  about  the 
year  1600  it  contained  upwards  of  200  houses 
and  was  visited  by  fishing  vessels  from  France, 
En^and,  Spain  and  Poriusal. 

exploration. — Although-  the  coasts  of  the 
peninsula  were  early  known,  their  bar^fn  dfar- 


acter  and  the'  mountainons-lookniK  interior, 
which  could  only  be  fenetrwtcd  by  the  ascent 
of  difficult. and  dangerous  rivers,  tone  delayed 
the  exploratim  of  the  interior  and  lea  to  much 
miiinfonnation  cooceming  it  During  the  past 
40  years  surveyors  of  the  province  of  Que- 
bec have  aecurately  mamied  nie  principal  nvers 
of  tfie  Eouthem  watershed  to  their  heads,  thus 
giring  a  good  idea  of  the  geog^hy  of  Ae 
southern  third  of  the  peninsula.  The  explora- 
tion at  the  more  inaccessible  northern  two- 
thirds  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey;  work  began  in  1880  and 
it  ha*  been  the  fi»rnui«  of  tae  writer  to  have 
been  in  charge  of  theae  explorations.  In  this 
work  the  normern  and  western  coasts  have  been 
closely  examined  and  exidoratoty  lines  have 
been  carried  afeng  a  number  of  the  largest 
streams  of  the  eastern,  northern  and  western 
watersheds.  Mtich  still  remains  Doknown,  but 
sufficient  has  been  learned  to  give  a  good  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  geograidiy  and  resonrces  of 
these  northern  parts. 

Topognphy,— The  peninsula  of  Labrador 
forms  the  northeastern  part  of  Canada  and  has 
an  atta  of  511,000  square  miles.  Its  southern 
boundary  is  an  arbitrary  line  drawn  eastward 
600  miles  from  the  south  end  of  Hudson  Bay 
to  the  Gtdf  of  Saint  Idiwrence,  thence  500  miles 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  gulf  to  the  Strait 
of  Belle  Isle.  The  Atlantic  coast  runs  north- 
northwest  700  miles  to  tiie  eastern  entrance  of 
Hudson  Strait;  the  south  shore  of  the  strait 
has  a  general  trend  of  west-northwest  for  about 
500  miles,  while  (be  western  boundary  is  a 
north-and-south  line  along  the  east  side  of 
Hudscn  Bay,  and  is  800  miles  in  length.  The 
Atlantic  coast  is  indented  by  many  long,  narrow 
bays,  or  fiords,  of  which  Hamilton  Inlet  is  the 
largest,  extending  inland  ISO  miles,  while  sev- 
eral of  the  others  exceed  50  miles  in  length. 
Abmitt,  i«rTly-wooded  hills  sufrouod  the  fiMds 
and  rise  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet  above  tlwtr 
deep  waters.  Numerous  rocky  islands  friiigB 
the  coast  outside,  and  afford  protected  naviga- 
tion for  long  distances  in  the  chaimcls  between 
them,  thus  rendering  the  coast  an  ideal  one  for 
a  safe  summer  cruise  amid  scenery  rivalling  in 
beauty  and  grandeur  that  of  the  coast  of  Noi^ 

The  southern  and  northern  coasts  are  similar 
in  character  to  that  on  the  Atlantic,  but  are  oa 
a  scale  less  grand,  while  the  eastein  Aores  of 
Hudson  Bay  are  generally  low  and  fringed  wifli 
fallow,  dangerous  waters. 

The  peninsula  as  a  whole  may  be  considered 
a  plateau  that  rises  somewhat  abruptly  from  the 
sea  on  the  nonh,  east  and  south  sides  and 
more  gently  from  the  west  to  heights  varying 
from  1,500  to  2,500  feet.  The  only  mountam 
range  lies  close  to  the  sea  alcmg  Hie  northern 
half  of  the  Atlantic  coast  with  summits  rising 
from.  3,000  to  6flB0  feet  above  the  oceui. 

Geology, —  The  crystalUne  rocks  wUdi 
form  the  peninsula  beking  to  Ae  caiHeat  cmst 
of  the  earth,  the  newest  dating  back  to  Hnron- 
ian  time.  Since  then  the  platean  has  stood  con- 
tinuouslv  above  the  level  of  die  sea  and  has 
been  subjected  to  the  degrading  acticM)  of  at- 
mosphere and  stream.  Great  thicknesses  of 
rode  became  rotten  and  rai«s  and  small  streams 
removed  much  of  the  loose  material  from  the 
heights   to    the   depressioiu  inile   tb»  lai^ger 
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riTcrs  cut  deep  valleys  into  the  granites  Rud 
other  hard  rocks.  In  recent  geological  times 
a  thick  cap  of  ice  covered  the  peninsula  moving 
slowly  outward  from  the  intenor.  This  motion 
of  the  ice  removed  the  rotted  rock  from  the 
hills  and  deposited  it  in  the  valleys,  thus  block- 
ing many  of  the  deep  river  valleys  and  reducine 
the  surface  of  4he  mterior  to  a  general  level 
with  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  coasts.  No 
physical  changes  have  occurred  since  the  melting 
of  the  ice-cap  and  the  interior  country  is  stil! 
slightly  nndiifating  with  low  ridges  of  rock,  or 
of  glacial  drift  separated  by  wide,  shallow 
r  alleys. 

Lakes. —  Myriads  of  lakes,  great  and  snudl, 
i>ccupj'  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  and  are 
connected  by  networks  of  streams  so  that  canoe 
travel  is  possible  in  any  direction.  Mistassini 
and  Midugamau  having  areas  exceeding  500 
square  miles  are  the  largest,  while  dozens  of 
others  range  in  surface-area  from  50  to  250 
square  miles. 

Riven. — The  rivers  in  the  central  portion 
flow  in  the  depressions  without  distinct  valleys 
and  in  fact  are  chains  of  Jake-expansions  con- 
nected by  short  stretches  of  rapids.  As  they 
approach  the  coast  they  fall  into  their  ancient 
^^eys  cut  deep  below  the  surface  of  die 
plateau.  The  descent  is  usually  abrupt  and  ia 
often  accompanied  by  a  great  development  of 
power  and  beauty.  The  Hamilton  River,  one 
of  the  largest  streams  of  Labrador,  falls  from 
the  surface  of  the  plateau  into  its  ancient  valley 
about  200  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  descent 
of  900  feet  is  accomplished  in  a  distance  of 
less  than  10  miles  ana  includes  one  direct  fall 
of  315  feet  where  the  river  shoots  from  a  gigan- 
tic trough  into  a  circular  basin  at  tbe  head  of 
a  narrow  canyon  in  vriiich  the  last  part  of  the 
descent  is  made.  A  rougb  estimate  of  the  eneray 
developed  by  the  water  in  this  descent  gives  the 
enormous  sum  of  9,000,000  horse  power.  This 
wonderful  display  of  energy  and  the  grand 
beaiKy  of  the  tall  and  canyon  place  the  Grand 
Falls  of  the  Hamilton  atnon^  the  marvels  of  the 
world.  With  light  rock-cuttmgs  the  river  mi^t 
be  diverted  into  a  side  channel,  where,  passing 
through  small  lakes,  it  would  fall  sheer  TOO  feet 
into  the  ancient  valley;  this  actually  happens  on 
a  small  scale  when  the  river  is  in  freshet 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Labrador  varies 
from  cold  temperate  in  tbe  south  to  Arctic  on 
the  northern  highlands  and  about  the  shores 
of  Hudson  Strait ;  it  is  generally  so  rigoroiu 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  country  will  ever  be 
fit  for  agriculture  except  in  the  southern  val- 
leys and  on  the  low  lands  fronting  the  southern 
part  of  Hudson  Bay.  In  the  interior  the  mer- 
cury often  drops  to  —50°  F,  during  tbe  winter. 

Fore«tB.— The  southern  half  of  the  penin- 
sula is  included  in  the  sub-Arctic  forest  belt, 
which  contains  the  following  trees:  White 
birch,  aspen,   balsam,   poplar,   cedar,   bznlcsian 

fiin^  white  and. black  spruoe,  balsam  fir  and 
arch.  The  forest  is  continuous  over  the  south- 
ern interior;  to  the  northward  of  latitude  54° 
N.  the  higher  hills  are  treeless,  open  glades 
appear  and  the  trees  branch  from  the  ground. 
Proceeding  north  the  size  and  number  of  the 
treeless  areas  increase  rapidly  until  trees  to- 
tally disappear  on  the  nortbem  third.  At  least 
one-half  of  the  forests  has  been  destn^ed  by 
frequent  fires. 


RcsourceB.— Among   the   fesourcei   of  the 

peninsnla  are  the  fur-bearing  animals,  all  prized 
for  their  dark  glossy  pelts  and  all  fair^  nu- 
merous throughout  the  region.  Of  these  the 
most  valuable  are  the  silver  fox,  marten,  otter, 
mink,  beaver,  cross,  red  and  white  foxes  and 
white  and  black  bears.  The.  barren-ground 
caribou  of  the  interior  and  seals  along  the 
coasts  are  the  chief  source  of  animal  food  for 
tbe  natives. 

Fisheries. —  The  cod  and  salmon  fisheries 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  have  long  been  sources  of 
wealth  to  Newfoundland.  The  fisheries  of 
Hudson  Strait  and  Hudson  Bay  are  still  unde- 
veloped, but  enough  is  known  of  them  to  pre- 
dict their  future  great  value.  All  the  lakes 
and  streams  of  the  interior  swarm  with  su- 
perior food  fishes,  including  land-locked  sal- 
mon, lake  and  brook  trout,  whitefish,  pike  and 
pickerel. 

Minerals.— The  mineral  wealth  of  the  pen- 
insula is  totalljr  undeveloped.  Immense  depos- 
its of  valuable  iron  ore  have  been  found  In  the 
interior  and  along  the  northern  and  western 
coasts.  Over  great  areas  are  found  rocks  simi- 
lar to  those  from  which  the  more  precious  met- 
als—  gold,  silver,  copper  and  nickel  —  are  t^en 
in  southern  parts  of  Canada  and  they  only 
await  discovery  by  the  prospector. 

Population.- The  total  population  is  about 
14,000,  of  which  8,000  are  whites,  living  along 
the  southern  and  eastern  shores.  The  remain- 
ing 6,000  are  Indians  and  Eskimos,  the  former 
being  Confined  to  the  wooded  country,  while 
the  Eskimos  live  along  the  northern  coasts  and 
on  the  northern  barrens  of  the  interior. 

Govemment.—A  strip  of  land  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  extending  from  Blanc  Sablon  on 
the  Strait  of  Bdle  Isle  to  Cape  Chiiley.  is  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  New- 
foundland. The  province  of  Quebec  has  juris- 
diction over  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula- 
A.  P.  Low, 
Of  the  Gfological  Survey  of  Canada, 

LABRADOR  DUCK,  a  rather  small, 
handsome  sea-duck  (Cam^fof<rmtM/a&riu(ontu}, 
allied  to  the  eiders,  of  the  northeastern  Ameri- 
can coast;  it  bred  in  Labrador,  and  migrated 
in  winter  as  far  south  as  Chesapeake  Bay,, but 
was  never  very  numerous,  and  became  exthict 
about  1875,  leaving  only  about  35  specimen-skins 
in  the  museums  of  the  world.  No  very  satis- 
factory theory  exists  to  account  for  die  closure 
of  the  species,  since  (he  fault  does  not  seem  ' 
chargeable  to  excessive  shooting  or  disturbance 
of  breeding-places.  The  race  seemed  to  be 
waning,  and  an  epidemic  of  disease  or  some 
weather- disaster  destroying  many  eggs  and 
young  may  have  been  a  final  blow.  TTie  last 
one  seems  to  have  been  killed  in  1875.  Consult 
Stejneger,  'Birds'  jVol.  IV,  of  <Standal-d  Nat- 
ural History,*  1885) ;  Lucas  'Annual  Report 
Smiithsonian  Institution,'  1888;  Dutcher,  article 
in  The  Auk   (January  1894). 

LABRADOR  TEA,  or  MARSH  TEA, 
either  of  two  species  of  heath  of  rhe  genus 
Ledum  (L.  lalifoliani  and  L.  talustre).  They 
grow  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  Europe  and 
America,  and  are  low  shrubs  with  alternate 
entire  leaves  clothed  underneath  with  rusty 
wool.  The  fragrant  crushed  leaves  are  used 
by  the  natives  of  Labrador  as  a  substitute  for 
tcai  and  were  used  by  Franklin  in  liii  expei)!- 
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tion  ol  1S19-22.  They  possess  narcotic  y'op- 
erdes,  reader  beer  tieady  and  are  used  in  Rus- 
sia in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  yielding  an 
oil  known  to  druggists  as  ledum  oil,  rich  in 
tannin  and  resinous  properties.  The  plant  finds 
a  place  in  medicine  as  an  astringent  and  tonic. 

UVBRADORITE.  a  plagioclase  feldspar 
of  the  albile-anorthite  series,  corresponding 
chiefly  to  AbiAut.  (See  Feldspahs).  It  is, 
therefore,  a  silicate  of  alutninuitL  calcium  ana 
sodium.  It  has  a  hardness  of  5  to  6  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  2.73.  It  ordinarily  occurs 
in  cleavabic  or  granular  masses,  or  as  an  essen- 
tial constituent  of  certain  basic  eruptive  rocks, 
such  as  norite,  gabbro^  diabase,  basalt,  dolerite 
or  andesite.  In  these  it  is  associated  with  some 
member  of  the  pyroxene  or  amphibole  groups. 
Labradorite  abounds  in  the  Adirondacks,  but 
its  type  locality  is  along  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
where  il  occurs  in  pure  masses  of  enormous  Size 
which  exhibit  a  wonderful  change  of  colors, 
from  dull  gray  to  a  gorgeous  blue,  or  more 
rarely  green,  copper-red,  purple  or  yellow.  It 
has  been  used  as  an  ornamental  stone,  espe- 
cially in  inlaid  work. 

LABRIDjG,  a  family  of  marine  fishes,  the 
wrasses,  representing  the  highly  specialized  sub- 
order Fharyngognathi  by  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  and  uEcful  ^tedes  inhabiting  all  the 
warmer  seas,  and  traceable  as  far  bade  as  the 
Eocene  period  These  are  ^brilliantly  colored 
fishes,  usually  elongate  in  form  and  of  large 
size,  with  cycloid  scales  and  thick  fleshy  lips. 
There  are  powerful  teeth  on  the  margins  of  tne 

i'aws,  but  none  on  the  palate-  while  the  united 
ower  pharyngeals  are  much  thickened  and  form 
a  jdate  beset  with  rounded,  rarely  acuminate 
grinding- teeth.  The  upper  pnaryn^als  are  usu- 
ally separate,  bearing  similar  teeth.  Jordan 
enumerates  60  genera  and  450  species,  'chiefly 
of  the  tropical  seas,  living  among  rocks  or 
kelp.'  The  typical  genus  Labnu  is  almost 
wholly  European,  The  principal  genera  reiire- 
sented  in  American  waters  are  CitnolaSnts 
(cunners),  Tauloga  (tautogs),  Harpe  Oady- 
fishes),  Pimelometopon  (fatheads),  and  Iriaio 
(doncellas);  and  by  some  authors  the  parrot- 
fishes  {Scarida)  are  included. 

LABUAN,  la-boo-an',  an  island  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  in  the  administration  of  the 
Straits  Settlement,  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
situated  6  miles  off  the  northwest  coast  of 
Borneo;  about  12  miles  in  greatest  length  by 
7  miles  in  greatest  breadth ;  area,  28'/4  square 
miles.  It  is  mostly  low  and  mar^y,  and  not 
very  fertile;  the  climate  is  hot  and  humid,  but 
the  island  is  well  supplied  with  water  with  an 
annual  rainfall  of  168  inches,  and  has  a  good 
harbor  at  llie  settlement  of  Victoria  (the  capi- 
tal; pop.  1,500)  on  its  southeast  side.  Coal  of 
excellent  quality  is  plentiful,  and  has  been 
mined  for  many  years.  Pop.  estimated,  6,746, 
mostly  Malays. 

LABURNUM,  GOLDSN-CHAIN,  or 
BBAN-TRIB,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  order  Legutmnosit.  The  few  species,  which 
are  natives  of  southern  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  are  characterized  by  trifoliate  leaves  and 
brilliant  yellow  blossoms  in  pendulous  many- 
flowered  racemes  produced  during  late  spring 
and  early  summer.  The  larger  species  yield  a 
very  hard,  heavy,  lough,  fine-grained,  dark 
grreen  or  brown  wood,   which  can  be  highly 
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work,  turning,  etc  The  species  are  ^so  prized 
for  ornamental  planting  in  shrubberies,  not 
only  for  their  6owers,  but  also  for  their  glossy 
foliage,  which  remains  green  until  late  in  the 
autumn.  No  part  of  the  plant  is  relished  by 
insects,  and  all  parts,  but  particularly  the  seeds, 
are  reputed  poisonous,  containing  cytisine, 
a  purgative  and  narcotic.  Nevertheless  the 
youtix  stems  are  greedily  eaten  by  rabbits 
and  nares,  and  may  thus  be  made  to  serve 
as  a  sacrifidal  protection  to  other  shrub- 
bery. The  best-known  spedes,  probably,  is  the 
English  labumimi  (L.  vulgare),  which  some- 
times attains  a  height  of  40  feet  but  usually 
not  more  than  20  feet.  It  is  hardy  nearly  as 
far  north  as  Massachusetts.  The  Scotch  la- 
burnum (L.  alpimtm)  is  hardier,  more  erect 
and  rigid,  bears  broader  leaves  and  much  longer 
and.  slenderer  racemes  of  dark  yellow  flowers, 
and  continues  in  Uossom  about  two  weeks 
later  than  the  preceding.  In  America  they  are 
known  as  golden-chain  or  bean-tree.  By  some 
botanists  it  is  considered  only  a  form  or  variety 
of  L.  vtUgare.  Laburnums  thrive  in  any  well- 
drained  soil  in  either  partial  shade  or  full  sun. 
Th^  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds  generally 
Gpriog-sown,  and  also  oy  layers.  Choice  vari- 
eties, of  which  Aere  are  many,  are  grafted 
upon  seedlings. 

LABYRINTH,  a  structure  having  many 
intricate,  winding  passages;  specifically,  the 
legendary  labyrinQi  of  Crete,  out  of  which  no 
one  could  find  his  way,  but  became  the  prn  of 
the  Minotaur.  This  Greek  legend  has  been 
interpreted  as  a  sun-myth,  and  in  vinous  other 
ways,  but  excavations  in  Crete  since  1900  have 
shown  its  foundation  in  fact,  and  have  local- 
ized the  labyrinth  beyond  reasonable  doubt  in 
the  ruined  "palace*  of  the  Minoan  Idngdom 
at  Knossas,  near  Candia.  Minos  may  probably 
be  regarded  as  a  title,  like  Pharaoh  or  Caesar, 
for  a  line  of  kings;  but  the  legend  of  the 
Minotaur  seems  to  refer  to  an  individual,  one 
of  the  sea-kings  of  Crete  whose  period  was 
about  2000  B.C.  This  king's  son,  according  to 
the  legend,  went  to  Athens  to  contend  in  the 
games,  and  becoming  victor  was  murdered  by 
direction  of  the  Athenian  king,  ^)seus.  There- 
upon Minos  sent  a  fleet  which  subjugated 
Athens.  One  condition  of  the  peace  was  that 
thereafter,  in  every  ninth  year,  seven  youths 
and  seven  maidens  should  be  sent  to  Crete  by 
Athens,  to  become  the  prey  of  the  Minotaur  — 
a  monster  half  liuman,  half  bull.  When  the 
second  time  for  this  ghastly  tribute  arrived  a 
hero  of  ^at  jirowess,  Theseus,  volunteered  to 
go.  Arrived  m  Crete  he  and  his  companions 
were  immured  in  a  great  prison  —  the  Laby- 
rinth; but  Ariadne^  the  daughter  of  Minos, 
enamored  of  Theseus,  gave  him  a  sword  with 
which  to  kill  the  Minotaur,  and  a  thread  to 
unwind  as  he  was  led  into  the  prison-maze, 
by  means  of  which  he  could  find  his  way  out. 
Ine  plan  succeeded.  Theseus  and  his  fellow 
captives  esc^ed,  and  the  tribute  ceased. 

When  the  royal  house  at  Knossas  came  to  be 
excavated,  first  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Evans  in  1900, 
it  was  found,  'with  its  long  corridors  and 
repeated  succession  of  blind  galleries,  its  tor- 
tuous passages  and  Spacious  luidergronnd  con- 
duit, its  bewildering  q-stem  of  small  chambers,* 
that  it  does,  in  fact,  present  many  of  the  char- 
""• — '•''•"  of  a  maze.    Throughout  the  ruins  of 
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this  am}  all  other  Utnoan  bailditigs,  the  desi^ 
called  the  "double  ax*  is  vctv  prominent  m 
decoration;  and  it  is  known  tnac  this  STmbol 
of  divinity  and  royalty  was  named  'labrys* 
The  coincidence  of  this  term  with  "labyrinth* 
tDKether  with  other  evidences  of  the  connec- 
tioD  of  ideas,  makes  indubitable  in  the  minds 
of  antiquaries  that  the  labyrinth  of  the  )c«end 
was  [his  very  building.  The  chief  god  of  the 
Minoan  cult  was  represented  as  a  biilL  Once 
eveiy  nine  vears  the  rarning  king  was  obliged 
to  go  into  the  Dictatan  Cave  (near  die  present 
town  Lyttos)  and  renew  communication  with 
heaven.  It  is  thought  probable  that  human 
sacrifices  may  have  t:«en  offered  to  the  divinity 
in  the  cave  on  these  occasions;  that  probably 
captives  would  be  slain  rather  than  citizens; 
and  that  the  Athenian  youths  were  destined  to 
this  sacrifice.  Another  theory  is  that  vigorous- 
warrCaptives  were  resei  ved  for  die  national 
sport  of  the  bull-ring,  in  which  an  athlete 
seized  by  the  horns  a  charging  buU,  then  skil' 
fully  vaulted  to  safety  over  the  animal's  back. 
Bom  iifen  and  women  acted  in  this  dangerous 
■bull-grappling*;  and  captives  were  probably 
kept  and  trained  as  toreadors  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  populace. 

A  vast  and  wonderful  temple  in  Egypt,  con- 
structed by  Amenemhat  III  at  Hawara,  about 
the  lime  when  the  Minoan  kingdom  was  in  the 
heiglit  of  its  power,  came  to  be  called  Labyrinth 

Sr  the  time  Herodotus  visited  it,  evidently  in 
lusion  to  the  similarly  vast  and  complicated 
edifice  at  Knossas.  More  recent  labyrinths  are 
small,    and   often    merely   ornamental    in   their 

Curpose.  That  at  Ousium,  in  Italy,  was  erected 
y  the  Etruscans,  according  to  Varro,  for  the 
sepulchre  of  King  Porsenna.  Imitations  of 
labyrinths,  called  mazes,  were  once  fashionable 
in  gardening.  They  were  made  of  hedges;  the 
best  known  is  that  at  Hampton  Court,  near 
London.  Consult  for  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  be- 
sides the  rc^rts  of  exfiloration,  Mosso,  'Nu 
Palaces  of  Crete*-  Baikie,  'Nu  Sea-Kings  of 
Crete*    (London  1913). 

LABYRINTH,  The.  In  'The  Labyrinth* 
(<Le  Didale').  played  in  1903,  Paul  Hervieu, 
me  most  logical  and  abstract  of  contemporary 
French  dramatists,  has _  developed  a  theme  sug- 


gested   five   years   earlier   by   Brieux   in    'The 

Cradle*    ('Le  Bereeau').    What,  _ 

iisk,  will  be  jhe  results  of  divorce  and  remarriage 


,   both   1 


when  a  wife  meets  again  her  first  husband 
the  sick  bed  of  their  child?  Will  she  revert 
to  the  first  husband  or  remain  true  to  the 
second?  Will  the  husbands  contend  to  the 
death  or  be  reconciled?  According  to  bodi 
playwrights,  the  wife's  reversion  to  the  father 
of  her  child  is  inevitable  but  Hervieu  has 
sharpened  the  conflict  and  ^ven  it  a  tragic 
conclusion.  Marianne,  having  divorced  her 
temperamental  Max,  has  married  the  brusque 
but  correct  Guillaume.  Max  resents  the  rigor- 
ous education  proposed  for  his  son  by  Guillaume, 
and  Marianne,  to  avoid  legal  complications, 
agrees  that  the  boy  shall  visit  his  father.  Dur-  ' 
ing  this  visit,  little  Louis  falls  ill,  and  Marianne, 
summoned  to  attend  him.  is  thrown  daily  into 
the  closest  companionship  with  her  former 
husband.  In  their  mutual  relief  after  an  agony 
of  anxiety,  they  forgot  everything  except  their 
original  love.  When  Marianne  confesses  her 
error  to  her  parents  and  to  Guillaume,  the 
Ta..l6— w) 


latter  is  enraged,  but  her  mother  excuses  her 
deed  as  only  natural.  Since  divorce  is  reli- 
giously unlawful,  Marianne  has  never  been  truly 
wedded  to  her  second  husband.  Guillaume  is 
now  ready  to  renounce  her,  upon  condition  that 
Max  will  do  as  much.  But  Max,  refusing, 
taunts  his  rival;  and,  as  the  two  men  clinch, 
they  fall  from  a  cliff  into  the  Rhone.  Although 
the  play  is  strongly  emotional  in  its  crises,  it  is 
little  more  than  the  illustration  of  an  idea,  every 
word  and  scene  being  nicely  adapted  to  that 
end.  Its  characters  live  only  to  confirm  the 
playwright's  thesis.  The  piece  was  played  in 
English  in  1905 ;  it  may  be  read  in  tlie  trans- 
lation of  B.  H.  Gark  and  C  MacClintock,  pub- 
lished in  1913. 

Frank  W.  Chanbler. 

LABYRINTHODONTA,  or  STEGO- 
CEPHALI,  3  group  of  primitive  four-footed 
animals,  forerunners  of  modem  amphibians  and 
reptiles,  whose  remains  are  found  fossil  in. 
Peruvian,  Carboniferous  and  Triassic  strata, 
and  which  are  the  oldest  known  lung-breathing 
terrestrial  quadrupeds.  They  were  first  discov- 
ered through  finding  their  footprints  imprinted 
in  the  Triassic  rocks  (Keuper  beds)  of  Ger- 
many, long  before  the  actual  fossilized  remains 
were  brought  to  light  The  footprints  were 
described  at  first  as  those  of  a  oypotbetical 
form  to  which  the  name  Ckeirotherium  ('lund 
beast*)  was  given.  As  geolojjical  science  and 
research  progressed,  the  remains  of  the  laby- 
rindiodonts  were  discovered,  when  a  com^r- 
ison  of  their  structure  with  the  footpnnts 
showed  that  some  of  the  latter  were  made  by 
these  creatures-  many  of  the  tracks,  however, 
are  unidentified.  Later,  when  a  great  variety 
of  related  remains  had  been  discovered,  the 
term  Labyrinthodonta,  which  relates  to  the  curi- 
ous 'labyrinthine*  infoldings  of  the  enamel-wall 
of  the  teeth,  was  restricted  to  a  single  group 
or  suborder  (also  called  Slertospondyli)  within 
the  general  amphibian  order  Slegocephalia. 
This  suborder  contains  highly  developed  and 
mosdy  large  forms,  characterized  by  tne  com- 
plication in  tooth  structure  above  mentioned, 
and  by  co-ordinate  anatomical  distinctions.  The 
principal  genera  are  Loxomma,  Tremaiosaurus, 
Melopias,  Capilosaurtu,  MoilodonsatitMs  and 
LabyrinthodoH.  the  last  including  the  most  re- 
cent forms  of  the  Upper  Trias,  at  the  close 
of  which  period  the  group  appears  to  have  be- 
come extinct.    See  Stecocephaua. 

LAC  is  the  product  of  one  of  the  scale- 
insects  (Coccui,  or  Tachardia,  toeca)  of  the 
family  Coccida,  which  is  the  source  of  an  im- 
portant Oriental  industry.  This  species,  like 
Othcr_  scale-insects,  multiples  widi  amazing 
rapidity,  and  feeds  in  compact  colonies  of  tens 
of  thousands,  carrying  the  twigs  of  certain 
trees,  especially  the  banyan  or  ^religious*  fig 
and  related  species  of  Pious,  die  dh^  'Butea 
frondoia)  and  some  other  trees  in  India  and 
Assam,  and  on  privet  trees  in  Yunnan  and 
Sichuen  provinces  in  southwestern  China,  In- 
serting their  beaks  into  the  bark  females  of 
these  insects  suck  the  sap,  a  large  part  of  which 
passes  out  as  excrement,  transformed  into  a 
sort  of  resin  that  accumulates  over  the  insect's 
back  and  forms  the  'scale.'  The  scales  of  the 
crowded  insects  coalesce  at  their  edges  into  a 
continuous  layer'  over  the  slender  branch  on 
which  they  are  feeding,  and  such  a  brandi,  cdt 
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of,!  is  knqwn.  M  'lUickiac?:  By  .tuang  .a.fcfw 
of  ,th«se  .sticks  on  fresh  c^rts  91  trees  tb^, 
tiauvep  induce  the  insects  to  .spread  to  und 
over  ireah  branclies,  and  thus'oblain  two  crops 
^yoar.  The  industry  is  %  very  ancient  one  and 
gives  a  living  to  a,  large  number  ot  people; 
and  the  value  of  lac  products  exported  iron* 
India  alone  approaches  35,000,000  of  rupees 
(about  $17,500,«»)  annually.  The  best  lac 
comes  from  Bengal  and  the  central  provinces. 

The  orizioal  method  of  prepanng  the  la? 
for.  use  »nd  market  was  by  pulverising  the  ia- 
^ct^vered  Hvigs,  at  the  proper  time,  and- 
placing  the  fragifiebls  in  hot  water.  This 
teparatpd  the  scales'  from  the  wood,  softened 
the  resin,  and  dissolved  the  color! ng'nutter  of 
their  interior  tissues,  especially  strong  in  the 
egKTsafJcs..  The  retnaiasAf  th«. insets  are  tben 
tjKeil-'  out  and  dried;  and  this' olwtalion  ol^ 
Washing  ^nd  drying  ts  repeated  Until  the  resin' 
from  fne  melted  scales  is  (or  ought  to  be) ' 
entirely  colorless.  The  mass  is  then  put, into' 
a  bag  of  coarse '  cotioh  .cloth  which  is  held 
liear  chough  a  fire  ^>  melt  the  lac,  and  is 
sneezed  by  twisting.  T^e  melted  resin  drips 
dn'  smill  sticks  arranged  to  receive  it,  and  con- 
geals into  thin,  light-coloreA  transparent  flakei 
Called  shell-Iac.  the  Celiac  of  commerce.  Large 
qnd  stnall  drops  falling  on  the  (rfouod  form 
bulton-lac,  lurop-lac,  and  so  fortn.  Latterly 
tjii's  work  has  been,  done  by  machines'made  to 
grind  the  sticks,  and  melt  and  wash  the  mate- 
rial in  steam-heated  apparatus,  which  quickens 
the  process  and  improves  the  product, 
.    Tbe  water  in. which  the  first  wasliings  are 

....  .6  saved,' 

stained  and  evaporated,' or  cleared  V  the  aid, 
of  alutn, 'and  the' residue  is  deposited.  This, 
wlien  dried,  is. molded  isto  cakes  that  furnish 
a  rich  dye.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  aniline 
colors  this  was  very  valuable,  birt  ,  now,  like 
djchiofeal,  it  has  nearly  disappeared  from  trade. 
It  furnishes,  however,  the  basis  oj  mSny  "lak^ 
tints  among  artist's  colors,  oarlicularly  the 
exquisite  carmine-lake.  "Lake"  is  a  modified 
form  of  the  Sanskrit  (and  modern  Hindu) 
word,  lak  or  lac,  which  m«ans  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  here  refers  to  the  multitude  of  insects- 
in  a  colony;  it  is  also  familiar  to  us  in  the, 
financial  term  lakh,  meaning  100,000  rupees.     ' 

Lac  is  of  great  value  for  ntaking  vamish, 
because  easily  dissolved,  furnishing  a  haid . 
coaling  susceptible  of  fine  polish,  and  easily 
taking  3  dye.  The  Indian,  BBrmese  and  Chi- 
nese use  i(  for  making  and  coating  ornaments, 
and  various  artislie  objects,  usual!];  rich  in 
color,  Ii  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
fancy  sealing  wax  soM  by  stationers,  and  serves 
other  ttSefnl  purposes;  but  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  lacquer  (q.v.),  an  Oriental  vege-' 
table  product  that  resembles  lac,  when  apphed 
a^  a  coaling  of  boxes,  bpwls,  etc. 

'.  LAC  or  LAK,  from  (tie  Sanskrit  laktha; 
or  lakska,  thai  is,  100,000.  In  the  East.  Indies- 
it  is  applied  to  the  computation  of. money. 
Thu^  a  lac  of  rupees  is  KX),0OO  rupees.  A' 
1^  is  equal  to  about  $46,350.  A  Lee  of  Siccft- 
rupees  was  equal  to  about  $50^0;  lOO^laea, 
or  10kOOO,000  rupees,  wake  acror*.  InlMS 
the  British  government  remodeled  ihe  currency 
of  India,  establishing. a  more  uniform  system, 
and  the  value  9,f  the  rupee  is  now  fixed  at  3Z 


cents  (15.(0  the  , sterling  ;£3,  divided  into  16 
annas  .af  12  pies.. . ,     . 

LACAILL^  NicoUs  LoniB  de,  ni^6-la 
Ido^  Ai  l3^ki*e,:Fraich  maifeeniatician  and  as- 
trotaoaier':  b.  RumignT,  Prkue^  15  Month  1713; 
d.  Paris,  21  Martdi  1762.  He  was  edncated  for 
tUe  <3iur6h,  but'  soon  'renouaced  tbeolo^  for 
datnoettaf.  He.  toolc  an  imporiant  part  in  the 
wdrk-ofmtattwlng'an  arc  of  tbe  meridian,  and 
ik  1746  Uias:  af pcrinted  pfofenor  of  matfaeniatics 
ib  tbe  G(rilege  MAzkrin:  In  1751  be  went  to  the 
Gapeof  Gbod  Hope  at  tbe  expense  of  the  gov- 
ermaeirt,  wbMe  be  detemiineiil  tile  position  of 
some  10,000  stars  with 'WtiBderful  accuracy.  As 
his  departure  fttm  the' Gape  was  delayed,  he 
enfrtoyed  the  int«rval  in  measuring  a  d^rce  of 
ihesoutfaeni  hemtephere.  His  works  on  Eeon- 
eiry/tnecfaanicsi  astronomy  and  optics  were  nu- 
mvroui.  Amoi^;  tbeai  are  ^Le^ns  d'astrano- 
iMfl>  and  *A'stroiioitUR'I'undam«nta';  'Ccdum 
AuMfale  Sleflifertn*';  'Jotmial  hisiorique  du 
v<4«ge  fait  a«  Cap  de  Bonne  Esperance.' 

LACANDOTOS,  !a-kan-d6'nes,  an  Indian 
tribe  living  in  Gliatemala  and  Meirico.  At  one 
tmie  numerous  and  powerful;  rtiey  waged  war 
against  the  whites.  They  are  now  about  300 
left,  of  whom  a  part  are  friendly  to  the  white 
people, 'though  retaining  their  native  customs. 

LACAZB  -  DUTHiERS,  :  ]»Tc4z-dii'tya, 
Henri  de,  French  comparative  zoologist :  b. 
Monlpozat,  15  May  1821;  d.  Jj^s  Fous,  21  July 
1901.     He  studied  medicine  at  Parij  and  re- 


(1865)  of  zoology  at  the  Paris  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  ana, (1863)  at  *e  university  there. 
He  edited,  fjom  .1872,  ."Archives  de  zoologie 
genirale-  et  experimectalci'  and  directed  the 
Zpoiogical  Station  atRoscofl,  which  he  founded 
fl873)  on  the  Brittany  coast.  In  1,881  he  started 
ine  LahoToloire.  Arago  at  Banynls  on  the  Med- 
iterranean. For  ^  number  of  years  he  devoted 
Hs  researches  to, the  study  of  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  aquatic  life,  espetaally  molluscs,  and 
wrote  among  other  works,  'Histoire  naturelle 
du  CoraiP:  01864) ;  'L«  moijde  de  la  mer  et 
ses  laboratoires'  (l889).  His  letters  to  Alex- 
ander Dedpldnd  appeared  in  1902  (Paris), 

LACCADlVB  (lak'4-dlv)  ISLES,  a  group 
of  small  corarislands.  In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
about.  200'  miles  bff  the  west  coast  of  Malabar 
and  politic^ly  part  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 
They  form  17  separate  reefs,  containing,  how- 
ever, but  14  islands,  only  9  of  which  arc  in- 
habited. The  surface  soil  Is  naturally  sq  bar- 
ren that  there  is  little  or  no,  spontaneous  vrec- 
tation  on  the  majority  of  the  islands,  and  their 
prosperity  must  ever  depend  an  the  cultivation 
of  the  coconiit.  The  natives  of  these  islands, 
a  race  of  Mohammedans  called  Moplas  (of 
mixed  Hindu  and  Arab  descentV,  are  mild  and 
inoffensive  and  dwell. in  low,  ihatdied^  stone- 
built  houses,  and  live  pooriy.  Vasco  de  Gama 
discovered  these  islands  m  1498.'  •Oiw'wcre 
ctded  to  the  British  in  1792.  'Pop.  10,600. 

LACCOLITH,  Iik'o-Kth,w  LACCOLITE 
(Greek,  "stone-pit"),  a  mushroom-shaped  mass 
of  molten,  ^ock  which  fcas  been  forced  along 
bedding  planes,  bepweoa  byers  of  sodm^cntary 
rock,  and  which  has  arched  \39  the  overlying 
bedfl  into  a  dwne.  It  differs  from  a  sill  m  that 
a  sill  does  not  produce,  doming  of  the  over- 
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lying  bed.  Tlw  Henry  Uountnins  of  Utah 
a£Ford    a    famous    example    of    a    group    of 

laccoliths. 

LACE,  a  cobweb  background  of  threads 
with  delicate  patterns  of  Bowers,  figures  and 

scrolls,  also  of  threads,  and  used  for  rufFs, 
cuffs,  collars,  caps,  scarves,  handkerchiefs, 
cravats  and  aprons,  and  to  trim  articles  of 
dothinp,  was  first  made  in  the  16th  century. 
It  reached  perfection  in  the  I7th  and  I8th  cen- 
turies and  deteriorated  after  the  introduction 
of  machinery.  The  word  comes  from  lacii, 
meaning  braid.  The  translators  of  the  Bible 
used  the  word  lace  to  denote  braid.  This  defini- 
tion survives  in  the  gold  and  silver  lace  on 
uniforms  and  liveries.  What  is  now  called  lace 
was  aiKiently  called  *cut-work,"  'purls*  an^ 
'points.*  It  was  also  known  as  passam-ent  or 
passemeni;  and  passement  denteli  (from  the 
Fretich  dent,  tooth)  occurs  in  the  inventory  of 
Henri  11  of  France  (1547-1559).  Dentelle  de 
Florence,  occurring  in  an  inventory  of  1545,  in- 
troduces the  French  word  for  \3.CK~— dentelle. 
The  word  guipure,  applied  to  all  large  patterned 
and  coarse  laces  which  have  no  threads  joining 
pattern  to  pattern  and  no  delicate  net  back- 
ground, was  also  aiKiently  used  for  braid.  The 
tape  guipures  of  Italy  and  France  were  famous. 
Before  the  days  of  point-lace  and  pillow-lace 
people  wore  "cut- work"  and  'drawn -thread 
work,*  also  known  as  reticella,  point  gotico  and 
needle-point  gotico.  Its  effect  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  diaphanous  lace. 

Reticella,  or  cut- work,  originated  in  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  spread  thence  to  Italy  and 
throughout  Europe.  Reticella  was  made  from 
about  1480  to  16Z0.  The  patterns,  handed  down 
for  ^neratious,  are  stin  and  geometrical  and 
consist  of  circles,  triangles  and  wheels,  often 
decorated  with  tiny,  spiky  knots.  Reticella  was 
largely  used  for  collars  and  cuffs  and  to  edge 
ruffs  and  handkerchiefs.  It  appears  in  por- 
traits of  the  iSth  and  16th  centuries  and  in  old 
pattern-books.  Lacis,  which  also  antedated 
filmy  lace,  was  the  darned  netting,  or  "spider- 
work,*  known  as  filet.  It  was  popular  in  Italy. 
One  of  its  names  is  "Siena  Point.'  The  pat- 
tern was  darned  with  the  needle  upon  a  plain 
ground  of  coarse  net.  Lacis  was  made  in 
squares  and  stripes  and  then  joined.  It  was 
much  used  for  household  decoration.  Catherine 
de'Medici  had  a  bed  draped  with  such  squares. 
Lacis  was  sometimes  combined  with  reticella, 
as  Ihe  pattern  book  of  Isabella  Catanea  Para- 
sole  {1616)  shows. 

Filmy  lace  appeared  in  the  16th  century  and 
in  Italy.  Antiquaries  have  sought  in  vain  for 
its  origin.  It  was  probably  an  effort  to  imitate 
by  woven  threads  the  exquisite  cut-linen  that 
had  reached  perfection  in  Italy.  There  are  but 
two  classes  of  this  diaphanous  fabric :  one, 
made  with  the  needle ;  the  other,  with  bobbins. 
The  first  variety  is  called  point-lace,  or  needle- 
point; and  the  second,  pillow-lace.  Point  lakes 
its  name  from  the  French  point  (stitch).  The 
French  call  it  point  d'aiguille  (point  of  the 
needle).  By  extension,  "point"  has  been  given 
to  a  few  laces  of  high  quahty  to  denote  their 
excellence,  such  as  point  d'Angleterre,  point  de 
Vaieitcienn€s,  paint  de  Malintt  and  punio  di 
Milano,  which  are  not  ma'le  with  the  needle, 
but  are  bobbin  (or  pillow)  laces.  Thu  produces 
more  confusion  rt^arding  the  claaslfKation  of 


also  used  for  making  .point-lace,  the  iiadie  pil-- 
low-lace  is  misleading;  but  the  classification  of 
point  and  pillow  is.  however,  too  well  estab- 
lished to  admit  of  any. change.  The  technical 
words  used  to  describe  lace  are  French.  In 
both  point  and  pillow  the  groundwork  consists 
of  a  net  of  fine  threads  called  riseau;  or,  in- 
stead of  this  riseau,  slender  threads  called 
bndes  connect  the  patterns  with  each  other. 
These  brides  are  sometimes  tipped  here  and 
there  with  little  spiky  knots,  called  picots.  The 
edge,  or  border,  is  often  decorated  also  with 
these  picots.  In  some  laces  the  bad^round 
consists  of  both  risemt  and  brides.  The  solid 
part  of  the  design  is  called  toili.  In  point  there 
IS  but  one  kind  of  stitch, —  the  old  familiar 
button-hole,  or  looped ;  and  no  matter  from 
what  couiftiy  the  lace  comes,  or  how  intricate, 
or  how  solid  its  pattern,  or  how  fine  its  riseau, 
every  stitch  is  the  button-hole.  If  brides  <iccBr.  - 
they  are  also  button-holed  over,  and  if  pieol 
ornamentation  is  used,  that,  too,  is  button-holed 

Pillow-laces  are  divided  into  two  classes : 
(1)  the  pattern  is  first  made  on  the  pillow  and 
the  rheau  filled  in  afterward ;  (,2)  pattern  and 
riseau  made  in  one  continuous  piece.  Charles 
Blanc  shows  the  difference  as  follows:  "The 
dominant  character  of  pillow-lace  is  the  soft 
blending  of  its  forms.  The  needle  is  to  the 
bobbin  what  the  pencil  point  is  to  the  stump. 
The  palterri  softened  when  wrought  in  pillow- 
lace  IS  depicted  with  crispness  by  the  needle.* 
Pillow-lace  is  produced  by  the  intercrossing  ■ 
and  plaiting  of  the  threads  which  are  rolled  at 
one  end  around  bobbins  and  fastened  at  the 
other  upon  a  cushion  by  means  of  pins.  Bob- 
bins are  elongated  spindles,  tapering  and  swell- 
ing into  httle  handles.  They  are  made  of  wood, 
bone,  or  lead.  They  vary  in  size  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  threads;  and  the  more 
delicate  the  lace  the  greater  the  number  of 
bobbins.  A  paliern  is  pricked  out  by  pins  on 
the  pillow  to  guide  the  worker,  llie  pillow 
varies  in  size  and  shape. 

Italian  Point— Italian  Point  lac&  poet- 
ically called  Punta  in  Aria  (stitches  in  the  air), 
was  developed  in  Venice.  The  graceful  scrolls 
and  lovely  flowers  of  the  earliest  lace  resemble 
the  arabesques  of  Persian  ornament.  Venetian 
Point  is  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
laces.  There  are  three  classes:  (1)  Venetian 
Raised  Point  and  Venetian  Rose  Point;  (2) 
Venedan  Flat  Point  (including  the  famous. 
Coralline),  and  (3)  Venetian  Grounded  Point 
(including  Ptmta  di  Burttno).  Venetian  Raised 
Point  has  large  fantastic  flowers  issuing  from 
rich  scrolls  and  foliage  in  the  Renaissance  style. 
These  designs  are  outlined  with  a  heavy,  padded 
thread,  called  cordonnet,  button-holed  over. 
The  designs  are  connected  by  brides  and  often 
decorated  with  picots.  Rose  Point  has  smaller 
patterns  and  more  brides  and  more  picots.  It 
has  a  whirling,  snowy  effect  and  is  also  called 
Point  de  Neige  in  consequence.  (2)  Venetian 
Flat  Point  has  no  cordonnet;  but  brides  and 
picots  are  plentiful.  CorollitK  Point  represent*', 
a  tangle  of  seaweed;  and,  thoush  laddng  in' 
clear  outlines,  is  extremely  beauliluL  '  Veoelini  ' 
Groimded  Point  has  a  net  background.  It  wa*  ' 
inspired  by  the  new  Point  HAienfon,  wUdi  tbe  '  , 
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Grounded  Point  is  usual^  the  lilv  and  the  edge 
is  a  shallow  scallop.  It  has  a  cordoimef,  stitched 
down  around  the  outline  of  the  pattern.  Burano 
was  the  chief  place  wheje  this  Grounded  Point 
■was  made,  and  it  was  manufactured  there  imtii 
the  beginning  of  the  19tt  century.  In  1872 
Burano  lace  was  revived  under  the  patronage 
of  the  king  and  queen  of  Italy.  The  Burano 
makers  copied  the  Poitil  d'AUncon  designs  and 
also  the  square  aieab  of  the  rheat.  The  un- 
evenness  of  the  thread  ^ves  Burano  ground  a 
soraewliat  cloudy  appearance,  which  aids  in 
identifying  ii. 

Italian  Pillow  Lice.— Milan  and  Genoa 
were  also  famous  marts  for  Uce.  The  most 
beautiful  of  all  Italian  pUtow-laces  is  punta  di 
Milano.  or  Milan  point  (the  name  describing 
the  quality).  The  t^pe  pattern  was  made  first 
and  the  ground  net-work  filled  in  afterward. 
•  The  meshes  of  this  net  are  diamond  shaped 
with  a  plait  of  four  threads.  The  Genoese  face 
was  of  two  kinds:  (I)  a  "tape  guipure,"  the 
tape  arranged  in  spirals  connected  wiCh  brides 
and  decorated  with  picols,  and  (2}  pointed 
scallops  decorated  with  little  ornaments  called 
■wheat-ears,"  Genoese  lace  was  much  used  for 
collars  and  cuffs  and  appears  in  portraits  by 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt  and  Frans  Hals, 
as  well  as  in  portraits  by  Italian  masters. 

French  Point  Lace.— "Venetian  points,*  or 
■jpoints,"  were  bought  by  the  weahhy  and  fas- 
tidious of  high  degree  throughout  Europe.  To 
encourage  home  industry,  Colbert,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Louis  XIV,  established  a  school  at 
Alen^on  with  lace-makers  from  Venice.  Point 
d'Aienqon  was  at  first  an  exact  imitation  of 
Venetian  Raised  Point;  hut  after  a  time  the 
French  invented  a  beautiful  riseau  in  imitation 
of  the  bobbin  net-work  ground  of  Flemish 
lace.  This  was  an  entirely  new  idea,  for  point 
lace  had  never  before  been  grounded  on  net; 
and,  as  noted  above,  the  Venetians,  hoping  to 
win  back  their  trade,  imitated  the  Point  d'Ahn- 
(on  in  their  Venetian  Grounded  Point,  or  Point 
de  Veniie  A  riseau.  Point  d'Alenson  is  called 
•the  Queen  of  lace.*  It  was  first  made  in  1665. 
By  royal  decree  it  was  called  'Point  de  France.''' 
The  effect  of  this  lace  is  dehcacy;  but  the 
wonder  of  it  can  only  be  appreciated  by  apply- 
ing a  magnifying- glass.  How  human  fingers 
can  execute  such  delicate  and  minut«  stitches 
is  beyond  understanding.  The  average  size  of 
a  diagonal  taken  from  angle  to  angle  in  an 
Alen^on  hexagon  is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
and  eaeh  side  of  the  hexagon  is  about  one-tenth 
of  an  inch.  An  idea  of  the  minuteness  of  the 
work  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  side 
of  the  hexagon  is  overcast  with_9_or  10  but- 
ton-hole stitches.  One  characteristic  of  Point 
d'Alenfon  is  a  heavy  outline  (tt>rdonjtel)  but- 
ton-holed over  horsehair,  whkli  makes  it  firmer 
and  heavier  than  any  other  fine  lace.  The  de- 
signs are  flowers,  foliage,  scrolls  and  arabesques. 
in  the  style  of  the  decoration  of  the  period. 
Spots,  tears,  sprigs  and  insects  were  used  for 
designs  in  the  days  of  Louis  XVI.  "The  fac- 
tory became  extinct  during  the  Revolution.  It 
was  revived  by  Napoleon,  w*en  Bonaparte  bees 
were  used  for  motives  in  combination  with 
flowers.  This  superb  iacc  has  .ilwHy;  com- 
manded fabulous  prices.  The  Empress  F.iigenic 
had  a  dress  of   PoiKt  d'Alenfon,    for  which 


tiapoleon  III  paid  200,000  francs  ($40,000)  in 
18S9.  In  later  years  she  gave  it  to  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  who  wore  it  as  a  rochet. 

Argentan  was  established  at  the  same  time 
as  Alcn^on  and  also  produced  lace  in  imitation 
of  Venetian  Point.  It  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  Alen?on  after  Alen^on  adopted  the  rfstau. 
Argentan  kept  to  the  bride  ground  of  a  six-sided 
mesh  worked  over  wifli.  button-holed  stitches. 
The  large  bride  ground  could  support  bolder 
and  larger  flowers  and  in  heavier  and  higher 
relief  than  the  riseau  ground.  The  bride 
picotie  is  also  a  characteristic  oF  the  Argentan 
Point.  Checked  by  the  Revolution,  it  was  re- 
vived in  1810;  but  in  1830  cotton,  instead  of 
linen  thread,  was  used  and  debased  the  quality. 
Argentan  Point  became  rare  about  1858  and  the 
secret  of  making  it  was  lost  in  1869.  Although 
France  borrowed  the  technique  of  lace-making 
from  Italy,  she  put  her  own  stamp  upon  it,  ana  , 
gradually  brou^t  it  to  such  perfection  that  both 
Point  d'Atengon  and  Point  d'Argentan  enjoyed 
enormous  vogue.  Other  workshops  were 
founded  at  Lc  Quesnoy,  Arras,  Rfaeims,  Paris 
and  Sedan. 

French  Pillow  Lace.—  Ten  years  before 
Colbert  made  French  lace  suifi  an  item  of 
trade  Le  Puy  had  become  a  centre  for  lace- 
making,  and  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville, 
Conde  s  sister,  had  established  lace-makers  at 
Chantilly.  Le  Puy  was  the  oldest  lace-centre 
in  France.  It  was  noted  for  its  thread  laces  and 
silk  guipures.  These  guipures  were  made  in 
bands,  tor  which  designs  of  geometric  char- 
acter, squares,  stars  and  formal  blossoms  were 
used.  Some  of  the  Le  Puy  laces  were  known 
as  'tuipures  de  Cluny,"  from  the  Ouny  Museum 
in  Pans.  Flax,  silk,  worsted,  goat's  hair  and 
An|:ora  rabbits'  hair  were  used  with  equal 
facility  at  Le  Puy. 

Valenciennes  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
French  pillow  laces.  ■  Bobbin  lace  was  made  in 
Valenciennes  in  the  iSth  century,  when  the  town 
belonged  to  Flemish  Hainauli.     After  Colbert 
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revived    and    supplanted 

neighboring  town.  Owing  to  the  niunber  of 
bobbins  required,  Valenciennes  was  the  most 
expensive  of  all  pillow-lace,  though  the  workers 
who  sat  in  dark  cellars  from  four  in  the  morn- 
ing until  eight  at  night,  with  only  a  little  li^t 
concentrated  on  the  pillow,  received  but  a  few- 
pennies  3  day.  Many  went  blind.  A  piece  of 
lace  "worked  all  by  the  same  hand,*  therefore, 
was  rare  and  commanded  a  large  sum.  In  the 
town  was  made  what  the  trade  called  'true 
Valenciennes*  and  in  the  suburbs  «false  Valen- 
ciennes* was  produced.  At  the  Revolution 
many  workers  ncd  intn  Belgium  and  settled  in 
Alost,  Ypres,  Ghent,  Menin,  Courtrai  and 
Bruges.  Every  town  made  a  characteristic 
rfseatt.  Valenciennes  was  revived,  hut  the  mod- 
em productions  are  not  so  fine  as  old  Valen- 
ciennes. In  the  18th  century  Valenciennes  wa^ 
much  used  for  ruffles,  cravats  and  trimmings. 
It  was  not  regarded  as  a  lace  for  full  dress,  nor 
was  it  a  Church  lace,  Valenciennes  ts  all  made 
in  one  piece,  the  threads  foiming  a  continuoui 
risfou  and  toili.  There  is  no  eordonnel.  Tlie 
riseau  is  composed  of  circles  in  the  earliest  ex- 
amples, but  of  squares  in  later  examples.  The 
flowen  in  early  fxamples  are  tulips,  anemones, 
iris,  or  caraalions  and  have  rimost  the  appear- 
ance of  cambfic    Later  specimens  usually  have 
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a  scalloped  bordar  containing  a  leaf,  petal  or 
feather,  and  the  riseau  is  sprinkled  with  dots. 
Machinery  has  imitated  this  Jacc  very  gucceel- 
fully  and  a  vast  amount  of  it  is  sold.  It  is 
commonly  called  *Val." 


Chantilly,— Chantilly  was  also  famous  for 
Alter  having  produced  lace  of  second- 
:   of    the   Valenciennes   and   Mechlin 


type,  Qiantilly  suddenly  achieved  reputation  by 
making  silk  lace,  especially  black.  The  mate- 
rial used  was  a  silk,  called  grlnaditie  d'Alais. 
The  peculiar  twist  in  spinning  these  threads  so 
diminished  the  lustre  that  people  frequently 
ima^ne  Chantilly  is  made  of  flax,  dved  black. 
The  riseau  is  a  six -pointed  star  known  as 
"Fond  Chant''  an  abbreviation  of  Chantilly, 
often  used  by  other  workshops,  (^antilly  also 
used  the  Alen^on  ground  and  sometimes  used 
the  Alencon  and  the  Fond  Chant  in  the  same 
piece.  The  patterns  of  old  Chantilly  (whether 
in  white  or  black)  were  often  of  vases  of  flow- 
ers and  other  decorations  similar  to  ornaments 
on  Chantilly  pottery.  Chantilly  lace  ceased  to 
be  made  during  the  Revolution,  but  was  popu- 
lar again  under  the  Empire,  when  "blonde'  lace 
became  the  rage  in  Paris.  Chantilly  was  first 
made  in  bands  and  invisibly  joined.  After 
1840  (in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe)  it  en- 
joyed great  favor  and  large  pieces  were  made, 
such  as  shawls,  hchus  and  bridal-veils,  and 
smaller  articles  such  as  "barbes*  parasol- 
covers,  handkerchiefs,  fan^mounts,  etc.  In  the 
days  of  Napoleon  III  flounces  and  dresses  and 
all  other  articles  of  Chantilly  were  made  even 
more  popular  by  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  they 
found  a  large  market  among  wealthy  Ameri- 
cans. In  1870  the  workshops  became  bankrupt. 
Modern  Chantilly  is  made  at  Calvados.  Caen 
and  Bayeux. 

Bayetuc. —  Bayeux  made  exquisite  black  lace 
in  which  the  elaborate  patterns  of  flowers  and 
other  omamcnls  are  rendered  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  of  shading.  At  &rsl  Bayeux  made  lace 
in  the  Venetian  style,  then  it  followed  the  styles 
of  Chantilly,  and  so  beautifully  that  experts  are 
puzzled  to  tell  the  difference.  Many  so-called 
'Chantilly  shawls"  were  made  in  Bayeux,  but 
are  none  the  less  valuable  for  that. 

Blonde-^ —  Blonde  lace  came  in  fashion  about 
174S,  It  was  made  of  unbleached  silk  im- 
ported from  Nankin,  whence  the  name  "nan- 
kins," as  well  as  "blondes."  Soon  the  Frendi 
made  it  of  white  and  black  silk.  Marie  An- 
toinette gave  it  special  vogue.  Blonde  lace  was 
made  at  Chantilly,  I*  Puy,  Bayeux  and  Caen. 
Spain  almost  made  it  her  own  lace ;  but 
old  Spanish  blondes  do  not  equal  those  of 
Chantilly  and  Bayeiix,  Of  blonde  are  made  the 
Spanish  mantillas  that  so  gracefully  drape  the 
heads  of  the  Spanish  women.  Those  of  white 
are  worn  on  full  dress  occasions  only;  black 
blonde  is  used  for  "second -he St."  During  the 
Second  Empire,  owing  to  the  taste  of  the  Em- 
press Eugenie,  the  big  Spanish  floral  designs 
wxirc  made  in  the  French  workshops.  These 
palicrns  have  never  gone  out  of  favor. 

Spanish  Lace.—  S^nish  blonde  is  the 
typical  lace  of  Spain,  Barcelona  early  allained 
a  reputation  for  it  and  is  still  the  centre  for  its 
manufacture.  Comparatively  little  is  known  re- 
garding Spanish  lace,  for  it  has  not  been  studied 
so  thoroughly  as  the  lace  of  other  countries. 
We  know,  hoftcvcr,  that  cut-work  {rclicelh) 
and  lads  were  made  in  Spain  in  the  15th  and 


I6th  centuNcj  and  that  ■Sitanish  Po)iili*:waa  as 
celebrated  in  its  day  as  the  "Poiots*  of  Italy  or 
France.  Reading  it  Ure.  PalliMr  aayt :  "The 
sumptuous  Spanish    Point,    the    white    thread 


churches  and  then  imitated  in  the  convents  by 
the  nuns,  but  was  little  known  to  the  commercial 
world  of  Europe  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Spani*  monasteries  in  1830,  when  the  most 
splendid  specimens  of  nuns'  work  came  sud- 
denly into  the  market,  not  only  the  heavy  lace 
generally  designated  as  Spanish  Point,  but 
pieces  of  the  very  finest  description  (like  Point 
de  Vfnise),  so  eiiquisite  as  to  have  been  the 
work  only  of  those  whose  time  was  not  money 
and  whose  devotion  to  the  Church  and  to  their 
favorite  saints  rendered  this  work  a  labor  of 
love."  A  great  deal  of  fine  lace  went  to  Spain 
from  Flanders ;  for  in  the  16tb  century  Flanders 
was  a  part  of  the  Spanish  domain  and  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V,  therefore,  ruled  both  coun- 
tries. He,  a  native  of  Client,  preferred  the 
Netherlands  to  Spain  and  brou^t  here  as  much 
of  his  native  atmosphere  as  possible.  Tapestry- 
weavers,  lace-makers,  embroiderers,  furniture- 
makers  and  other  artists  were  transported  in 
large  numbers  and  Spanish  workers  were  also 
sent  to  the  Netherlands.  Consequently,  there 
Wtts  an  interchange  cf  styles  between  the  two 
countries. 

Pleraish  Lace. —  Flanders  was  superior  to 
all  other  countries  in  hs  flax  and  the  fineness 
of  the  linen  thread  the  people  were  able  to  pro- 
duce. An  immense  quantity  of  bobbin  (or 
fillow)  lace  had  been  made  in  this  country 
rom  an  early  period,  and  also  'tape  guipure" 
((he  tape  following  the  lines  of  the  pattern  and 
connected  by  bridts),  lightened  by  holes  called 
"bird's  eye"  (single,  or  arranged  in  groups).  As 
soon  as  Alen(On  began  to  succeed,  Flanders 
began  to  make  artistic  necdte-^point,  too, 

Brussels  Point  and  Pillow.— The  Needle- 
point made  in  Brussels  from  about  1720  closely 
resembled  Alenton  in  pattern  and  in  general 
effect;  but  it  was  not  so  firm,  and  the  toiU  was 
looser  than  Alencon  and  the  button-hole  stitched 
cordonnet  (so  distinctive  of  Alencon)  was  ab- 
sent in  Brussels.  The  fineness  of  the  thread 
was  almost  fabulous. 

It  had  to  be  spun  in  dark,  cold,  imdergroimd 
rooms,  for  light  and  heat  were  said  to  hurt  it. 
The  earliest  patterns  of  Brussels  Point  resem- 
ble the  Venetian  and  the  Alenijon  designs;  and 
as  Brussels  lace  enjoyed  such  patronage  at  the 
French  court  it  followed  the  ornamentation  in 
fashion.  Brussels  lace  of  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV  shows  the  designs  of  Marot,  Berain  and 
Lepautre;  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV  zig-iags, 
pagodas  and  Chinese  figures  appear ;  then 
come  leaves  and  flowers  (particulariy  the  pink, 
tulip  and  rose),  insects,  birds,  trophies,  feath- 
ers and  striped  ribbons  of  the  Louis  XVI  pe- 
riod; and  then  the  pseudo-dassic  motives  of 
the  Napoleonic  period  as  well  as  flower?,  sprigs, 
wreaths,  columns,  stars,  crosses  and  spots.  The 
palm  and  pyramid  were  also  frequent  during 
die  empire.  Brussels  Needle-point  .was  and  is 
still  known  as  point  gaze.  It  is  famous  for  the 
variety  of  its  patterns,  the  great  diversity  of  the 
"fillings"  between  them  and  its  marvelous  fil(ai> 
Dess.  There  were  two  kinds  of  groimds:  the 
riseau  (or  net)  and  the  bride.  Sometiinea,  too. 
riseau  and  bride  grounds  are  mbced  in  the 
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one  i^ce.  The  rtttau  w>s  nmdc  in  two  wars 
—  by  niiedle  and  wi^  bobUns,  Hence  Brus- 
sels is  sometimes  both  a  poini  and  a  pillov-lace. 
There  are  also  iwo  ways  of  produdng  rfie 
flowers  and  other  ornaments  —  with  the  needle 
and  with  bobbins.  When  the  ornaments  are 
made  with  bobbins  on  the  pillow,  the  lace  is 
called  point  phi.  In  old  lace  the  plat  flowers 
■were  worked  in  wilh  the  ground,  for  the  "ap- 
plied* method  was  unknown.  'In  the  modem 
pomi  gaae^  according  to  Mrs.  Palliser,  "the 
flowers  are  made  with  the  same  thread  as  the 
ground  (ps  in  old  Brussels).  It  is  made  in 
Btnall  pieces,  the  joining  concealed  by  small 
sprigs,  or  leaves.  Brussels  point  de  gate  is  the 
most  filmy  and  delicate  of  all  point'lace.  Its 
forms  are  not  accentuated  by  a  raised  outline 
of  button-hole  stitchinK  as  in  point  d'Alenfon; 
but  are  simply  outlined  by  a  thread.  The  exe- 
cution is  more  open  than  in  the  early  lace  and 
part  of  the  toiU  (heavy  part  of  the  design)  is 
made  hi  close  and  part  in  open  stitch  to  give 
an  appearance  of  shading.  The  style  of  the  de- 
signs is  naturalistic*  The  introduction  of  ma- 
diine-made  net  (tulle),  the  famous  °^Bru5seIs 
net,"  gave  a  new  impetus  to  Brussels  point-gaze, 
for  the  substitution  of  a  machine-made  for  a 
hand-worked  ground  diminished  the  costliness, 
and  such  large  articles  as  shawls  and  bridal- 
veils  were  multiplied.  The  flowers  and  other 
ornaments,  after  being  made  by  hand,  were  ap- 
plied on  the  net  {sewn  on  delicately).  Some- 
times these  were  needle-point  and  sometimes 
bobbin-made  (piUow).  Great  ingenuity,  vari- 
ety and  skill  were  displayed  in  the  fillings  be- 
tween these  ornaments.  Ghent  and  Alost,  as 
well  as  Brussels,  derived  great  profit  from  this 
kind  of  lace. 

Point-plat  appUqui  is  the  name  given  to 
bobbin- made  sprigs  applied  to  machine-made 
net  Point  Duchesse  is  also  a  Brussels  lace.  It 
is  a  bobbin  (or  pillow)  lace  of  fine  quality  in 
which  the  sprigs  (resembling  Honiton)  are 
connected  by  brides.  Duchesse  is  a  modern 
name.  The  lace  resembles  the  old  tape-gui- 
pure of  Flanders,  made  at  Bruges  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  and  much  used  for  cravats. 

Mechlin.—  Mechlin  lace  is  ranked  very 
hiffh  by  connoisseurs.  It  is  also  called  Point  de 
Mmines.  Mechlin  is  made  in  one  piece  on  a 
pillow  with  bobbins,  the  ground  and  the  pattern 
being  worked  together  vrith  various  fancy 
stitches.  Its  distitiguishing  feature  is  ihe  cordon- 
net,  here  a  flat,  silky  thread  which  outlines  the 
pattern  and  gives  this  lace  almost  the  character 
of  embroidery.  The  hexagonal  mesh  of  the  ri- 
leau  is  made  of  two  threads  twisted  twice  on 
four  sides  and  four  threads  plaited  three  times 
on  the  other  two  sides.  Sometimes  the  pat- 
tern is  'fond  de  neige^  sometimes  "oeil  de  per- 
drix"  and  sometimes  Fond  Chant.  Very  early 
Mechlin  has  points  d'Esprit  (little  square  dots)  ; 
but  this  is  rare.  The  characteristic  pattern  is 
a  sort  of  sunflower,  rose,  or  pink,  in  full  blos- 
som and  also  with  closing  petals.  The  border 
is  a  shallow  scallop,  or  it  is  slightly  waved. 
The  flower  appears  on  the  edge  and  the  rest 
of  the  ground  is  sprinkled  with  square  spots, 
qttatrefoils,  or  leaflets.  The  flower  is  Flemish 
in  character  and  the  powderings  (semis)  are 
French  in  style.  Open  spaces,  filled  in  with 
kHdes,  thttt  make  a  kind  of  lattice-work,  are 
characteristic  and  give  Mechlin  a  charming 
delicacy.     A  four-petaled  flower  often  fills  in 


the  spaces  in  the  scrolls.  Mechlin  was  Btwars 
a  costly  lace.  "It  is  vriUlOUt  question,*  writes 
I.efSbure,  'the  prettiest  of  all  pillow-hew," 
Mechlin  was  in  great  request  dunng  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV  and  the  rococo  style  of  ornament 
prevailed  in  its  desigiis.  To  some  extent,  in 
their  lightness  and  delicacy,  they  may  be  com- 
pared with  similar  patterns  upon  contemporary 
engraved,  ^lass  from  Saxony  and  Bohemia, 
Under  Louis  XVI,  floral  sprays  and  delicate 
interleavings  were  used  in  the  patterns.  No 
better  lace  can  be  fotmd  to  assimilate  with  and 
adorn  light  textures,  such  as  gauze  and  muslin. 
Our  great -grandmothers  showed  appreciaiion 
of  its  appropriateness  in  using  it  to  adorn  their 
mountains  of  powdered  hair.  Mechlin  was  also 
made  in  Lierre,  Turnhout  and  Antwerp. 

Antvrerp. — Antwerp  was  a  great  mart.  Its 
distinctive  lace  had  a  vase,  or  pot  of  flowers, 
whence  its  name  "Pollen  Kant}'  The  blossoms 
are  pinks,  roses  and  sunflowers,  and  sometimes 
straggling  branches  are  thrown  from  the  flow- 
ers. The  ground  varies:  sometimes  it  is  the 
six-pointed  star;  sometimes  the  partridge  eye, 

Lille,  the  old  capital  of  Flanders,  was  not  a 
French  town  until  after  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Its  lace  resembles  Mechlin.  The 
chief  difference  is  in  the  rSseau,  which  is  even 
lighter  than  that  of  Mechlin.  It  uses  the  Fond 
Chant  (six-pointed  star)  and  the  'fond  sin- 
pie.'  Square  dotSj  known  as  'points  d'espritf 
are  also  characteristic  of  Lille.  The  laces  of 
Mons  are  also  Flemish.  Ypres,  Alost,  Coutrai 
and  Bruges  made  lace  ot  the  Valenciennes 
type.  Ghent,  Binche,  Liige  and  Saint  Trond 
were  also  centres.  In  fact,  for  three  centuries 
lace-making  has  been  the  chief  industry  of 
Flanders  and  of  Belgium. 

German  Lace.—  Germany  claims  the  inven- 
tion of  lace.  A  tombstone  in  Annaherg  reads: 
•Here  lies  Barbara  Ultmann,  died,  14  Jan.  1575, 
whose  invention  of  lace  in  1S61  made  her  the 
benefactress  of  the  Han  Mountains.'  Barbara 
Utlmann,  wife  of  a  rich  mining  overseer,  how- 
ever, learned  to  make  pillow-lace  from  a  Brea- 
bant  exile.  She  set  up  a  workshop  in  Annaberg, 
which  employed  30,000  workers.  French  refu- 
gees in  northern  Germany  (most  of  them  from 
Alencon)  improved  lace-msJdnf^  there  and  Ital- 
ians influenced  work  in  Bavaria  and  Saxony; 
but  German  lace  never  acquired  artistic  repu- 
tation outside  of  Germany. 

English  Lace. —  England  was  never  a  great 
lace-making  country ;  but  the  wealthy  lords  and 
ladies  purchased  lavishly  of  the  fine  laces  of 
other  countries.    English  flax  was  poor  in  com- 

earison  with  that  of  the  Continent,  which  may 
ave  been  the  reason  that  Point  lace  was  little 
made.  Tudor  inventories  mention  the  fine 
"cutworks*  and  "points'  of  Italy,  and  no  one 
had  more  of  them  than  Queen  Elizabeth.  She 
also  patronized  fme  Flemish  lace.  In  her  reign 
Flemish  refugees,  flying  from  the  persecution* 
of  Alva  and  the  'Spanish  Fury,*  carried  tht 
lace-making  industry  to  Devonshire.  Honiton 
was  their  chief  settlement,  and  from  this  time 
onward  we  read  of  'bone-lace"  in  old  Eliza- 
bethan literature,  a  name,  of  course,  for  bob- 
bins (sometimes  made  of  bone).  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  l7th  century  Flemish  Point  sop- 
planted  Venetian  and  French  in  the  estimaiioo 
of  the  English.  When  Cromwell's  body  laj'  in 
state  it  was  draped  with  supetlt  Flemisb  Point 
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The  enormous  demand  fot  Flemisb  Pdtnt  occa- 
sioned smuE^Iing  on  such  a,  Tast  scale  that  Par- 
liament probibited  all  hnportatiofis  of  h.  Then, 
to  supp^  their  customers, .  raerchanti  bought 
lace  in  BelgSuni  and  smtjggled  it  into  England 
where  they  sold  it  under  the  name  of  Point 
d'Angteterre,  Or  English  Point ;  and  under  this 
name  il  often  was  taken  to  France  and  sol^- 
This  lace  was  Brussels  Point.  Flemish  laCe 
conimued  popular  for  a  long  time  in  England. 
Defoe  makes  Robinson  Crusoe  send  from  Lis- 
bon "some  Flanders  lace  of  good  value  as  a 
present  to  the  wife  and  daughter  of  his  partner 
in  the  Braiils.* 

lloniton  Pillow.— The  mast  famous  Eng- 
lish lace  is  Honiton.  U  resembles,  the,  ol»)  tape 
guipure  of  Flanders  with  open  brides.  The  pat- 
terns are  large  and  are  made  first  and  then 
joined.  The  «Honiton  Sprigs'  were  (and  siil] 
are)  famous,  although  the  poppy,  butterfly, 
acorn,  etc..  have  not  always  been  of  fine  de- 
sign. Honiton  resembles  m  some,  degree  the 
"Duchesse  Point*  of  Brussels.  It  still  keeps  to 
the  Flemish  type.  Its  Talue  was  determined  by 
covering  a-  piece  of  lace  with  ahillings.  Queen 
Victoria's  wedding-dress  was  of  Honiton  and 
cost  fl,000  ($5,000).  Honiton  lace-veils,  worth 
hnndr^  of  guineas,  are  treasured  heirlooms 
in  America  and  in  England.  England  has  hati 
two  centres  of  lace-making:  [Devonshire;  and 
the  South  Midlands  (Nonlngtiul,.BBd£ord.and 
Buckingham).  In  the  latter  t^iwn  lace  was 
made  after  the  style  of  MechUn,  Antwerp  an4 
Lille,  always  groutided  and^ever  gWpuce  (as  in 
Honiton).  Machinery  for  maldiig  lace  was  in- 
vented in  Notlinghatn.  In  1768  a  workman, 
Hammond,  conceived  the  Idea  of  making  a  net 
tissue  on  a  stocking-Imitiing  machine.  Thit 
was  improved  by  Heathcote's  bobbin  net  lown 
in  1609.  The  French  then  establbhed  maoafac- 
torics  in  Lyons  and  Saint  Pierre-des-Calais.  In 
1837  Jacquard  inrented  lua  aMaralu}  for  fancy 
weaving;  and  an  adoptkiB  of  it  to  net-weaving 
machines  produced  tulles,  brochls,  or  flow 
ered  nets.  This  ga»e  a  sever*  blow  to  hand- 
made lace.  Buckingham  and  Nottinf^m  have 
also  been  famous  for  iheir  Yak  lace,  made 
from  the  wool  of  the  Yak.  The  designs,  fol'- 
lowing  those  of  Malta  and-  Gettoa,  are  deco- 
rated with  wheat-ears  and  resemble  the  ancient 
"cnt-wott," 

Irivh  Lace. —  Lace  began  to  be  an  Industry 
in  Ireland  in  1829-30  in  Limerick  and  Carrick- 
maeross.'  Limerick  is  a  tambour,  i.e.,  threads 
embroidered  on  net,  and  Carrickmacross  is  dis- 
tinguished by  patterns  cut  in  cambric  and  ap- 
plied on  a  net  ground..  Beautiful,  ornate 
stitches  like  latticework  are  also  characteristic 
of  Carrickmacross.  The  style  came  from  Italy! 
Vasari  says  it  was  inrenfed  l^  the  painter  Bot- 
ticelli. Point  lace,  in  the  style  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, is  now  made  at  Yorgtial  (County  Corkl, 
the  chief  centre,  and  also  in  Keumare,  Killat- 
ney,  Waterford,  Kinsale  and  New  Ross.  Linen 
thread  of  the  fitiesl  kind  is  used  and  the  meshes 
are  so  small  that  the  stitches  are  almost  invis- 
ible. Irish  Point  owes  its  existence  to  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in,  1847.  The  Irish 
then  tried  to  gain  money  by  the  Point  Lace 
industiv.  It  is  a  beautiful  production  and  is 
worked  eridirely  by  ihe  needle. 


many  cotntries  Torchon  is  mafle.  TMs  U  alw 
called  "beggars'"  lace.  It  has  beeii  imitated  suc- 
cessfully ^  machinery.  The  knotted  lace 
known  as  Macrami,  made  i  .     -     •.. 


Spain  and  Italy  in  the  I5th.  and  16th  CEUtUfieS. 
It  is  tied  with  the  Hagetii'-iiacram/  }l'Tiiui:ji 
used  in  Genoa.  The  name  is  Arabic  in  origin. 
.-  Of'latc.}rea»'be3atifat'haAd^d«  b^e  has 
been  piodttced  in  the  United  States  in  the  tietfW 
establiahed  *laoe-scbools,'*  particalarly .  aftn- 
Italian  methods.  Some  of  these  schools  are  un- 
der wealthy  palrdnage;  others  are  connected 
.with'  acttlteieut  work. 

Lace  is  made  in  the  Latin- American  «oli»- 
trics  after  tiie  Sjianish  styles.  In  Payal  lace'fc 
fashioned  out  of  the  fibre  of  the  aloe.  In  thfe 
Philippines  Htx  is  made  from  the  fibre  of  tM 
pineapple. 

The  RMchlne-^ee  mduBtry  of  Eokipc  is  cen- 
tred In  Paris,  Lyons,  Calais,  Saint  Gal?,  N()t- 
tinghsm  Mid  Pl&uen:  The  importations  of 
laces  and  embroideries  (including  nets.  Veilings 
and  ctntains)  at  the  port  of  New  Yorit  during 
the  years'  1914  to  1917  were:  March  191* 
S3,164,5»»;  March  19lS,  $1,810,376;  Mar^h  191ft 
¥2,306,618;  March  1917,  «1.388,262.  > 

BlMiographjf.— Paniser,  F.  B.,  ^lEstoyT  of 
Lace»'  (London  1869) ;  Seguin,  J.,  'DenteUe^ 
hisfoire,  deccriplion,  fabrication*  (Paris  1875); 
Jourdain,  M.,  'Old  Lace'  (London  ,1909); 
Clifford,  C.  R..  <The  Lace  Dictionary' "  (Ne*  * 
Ybrk  1913) ;  A.  M:  S.,  'Point  and  Pillow  Lhce> 
(London  1899)  ;  Pollen,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  'Se*** 
Centuries  of  Lace'  (London  1908);  Jackson, 
Mrs.  E.  Nevill,  'Hand-made  Laoe>  (London 
1906);  fiicci,  Elisa,  'Anticfae  Trine  Italtane,) 
superbly  illustrated  (2  vols..  Bergamo <190S-U)t 
Lof6bure  Ernesto  'Les  Points  de  France,  trans- 
lated by  M.  T.  Johnmi  (New  Yoifc  1913).        • 

tesTHEH    SlNGtCION,   ■ 

Author  of  'The  Art  of  the  Belgian  GaUeries*t 
,  '■French  and  Engliih  Furniture,''  ftc. 
.  LACB  BARK,  is  derived  from  the  inner 
bark  of  several  species  of  trees  and  is  jaad^ 
detached  in  sheets  or  layers  like  birch  hatk, 
each  layer  being  a  delicate  network  of  fibr^ 
which  when  gently  stretched.  B  j)entagonal  ot' 
hexagonal  meab  is  formed  which  nsemblei 
laca  The'  most  commoaiy  known  speciea  is  the 
lace  bark  tree  of  .Jamaica,  Lagella  kntearib. 
It  is  4aid  that  Cbarles  11  was  pre^nted  by;t)ic 
goTemor  of  Jamaica  with  a '  cravat,  iriB  and 
pair  of  rnfSes  made  from  this  substanoe.  The 
fibre  can  also  be  twisted  iiito  strong ,  ropes' aild 
iii  past  time  thongs  and  whips  were  made  ftutM 
it;  with  which  the  negroes  were  beateti.  Ttte 
lace  baric  tree  of  Hew  Zealand  is  an  Australiatl 
apeaet, .  Plagiatttiiiu  betutinits,  more  commonly 
Mionn  as  the  ribbon  tree;  its  jayefs  of  bark 
showing  ifae  same  beautiful  lace-Kke  tex}ure  a^ 
the  Jamaica  form.  Another  species  producing 
a  delicate;  white  lace-like  tisBue  is  the  Birabira 
of  South  America,  Dapknopsis  ttnttifoHa.     ' 

LACE  BUG,  vulgar  name  for  some  of  the 
Tingitids,  given  on  account  of  the  ,gauEe-like 
or  lace-!ike  meshes  of  the,  wing  covers,  lacking 
membrane  and  almost  transparent,  ,widely  ex-. 
panded  beyond  the  body.  A  hood-fike  process, 
also  filled  with  meshes,  sometimes  projects  for- 
ward.    Tbe  Coryihuca  arcuala  is  an  example 
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of  the  EToup  and  is  faund  in  vast  numbers  on 
the  under-sides  of  leaves  o£  oak  trees.  II  lays 
its  eggs  next  the  mid-rib  and  veins  and  stays 
there  drawing  sap  from  midsummer  till  frost. 
It  measures  about  a  sixth  of  an  bch.  The 
Corythuca  ciliata  abounds  on  the  sycamore. 
They  are  both  white. 

LACBDAHON,  »s-c-de'm6n.  .  See 
Spakta. 

LACftPfiDB,  Bernard  Gcnnafai  Etinme 
de  U  Ville,  bar-nar  ihir-min  o-te-tn  de  la  vEl 
ti-si-p&d,  CouiTT  DE,  French  naturalist:  b. 
Agen,  France,  26  Dec  1756;  d.  Epinay,  Francs, 
&  Oct.  1825.  He  abandoned  the  militar]r  pro- 
fession, for  which  he  was  destined,  and  do- 
voted  himself  16  the  study  of  natural  history. 
His  teachers  and  friends,  BuSon  and  Dauben- 
ton,  procured  him  the  importajit  situation  of 
keeper  of  the  collections  belonging  to  the  de- 
partment of  natural  history  m  the  Jantin  des 
Flantes.  In  1791  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  and  belonged  to  the 


ferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  grand-chancellor 
cf  the  Legion  of  Honor,  After  the  restoration 
he  was  made  peer  of  France.  He  continued 
BufFon's  'Histoire  natureUe'  with  the  titles 
'Histdire  des  quadmpides  ovinares  et  des  ser- 
pents' (1788-89)  and  <His^oire  naturelle  des 
reptiles'  (1789)  and  published  also  'Hisloirc 
naturelle  des  poissons'  (1798-1803);  <His- 
■    toirc  des  cilfces'    (1804),  etc. 

U^C^RTILIA.  lis-fir-tina.  or  AUTO- 
8AURI,  the  order  of  saurian  reptiles  which 
contains  the  lizards.  These  are  aistinguished 
from  the  serpents  (Ophidia),  to  whidi  they 
are  most  nearly  allied  by  the  fact  that  the  right 
and  left  halves  of  the  mandibles  (lower  jaws) 
are  connected  by  a  sutural  symphysis,  whereas 
those  of  serpents  are  connected  by  a  more  or 
less  distensible  cartilage.  The  great  majority 
possess  wcll-developea  limbs,  movable  eyelids 
and  cutaneous  scales,  covered  by  a  homy  epi- 
dermis, usually  thin,  but  sometimes  thick  and 
rising  into  pointed  projections.  In  a  few  de- 
graded and  burrowing  forms  the  limbs  have 
been  greatly  reduced,  or  one  pair  or  even  both 
pairs  completely  lost,  while  the  eyes  may  have 
become  buried  beneath  the  skin  and  the  scales 
nearly  or  wholly  obsolete.  The  vertebrse  are 
procoelous,  except  in  swne  of  the  geckos,  where 
they  are  amphicrelous ;  the  ribs  of  the  trunk  ar- 
ticulate by  their  capitular  heads  only,  the  re- 
duced tubercula  being  attached  to  the  vertebne 
by  ligaments.  The  limbs  are  typically  formed 
after  the  penladactyl  pattern ;  and  the  shoulder 
girdle  and  sternum  are  complete.  The  hvoid 
apparatus  resembles  that  of  birds,  tn  the  skull 
the  quadrate  bone  is  movable  except  in  a  few 
degraded  forms.  The  skin  is  covered  with 
scales  formed  within  it,  and  the  epideraris  is 
horny  ^d  is  penodically  shed  in  fluces ;  but  in 
many  cases  these  scales  do  not  overlap  and 
look  like  scales,  but  are  represented  by  bony 
granules,  giving  a  "pebbly*  aspect  to  the  sur- 
face ;  or  these  osteoderms  (which  never  occur 
in  snakes)  may  form  in  the  ordinary  scales. 
The  skin  contams  no  glands ;  but  in  many  liz- 
ards abounds  in  chromatophores  (q.v.)  con- 
trolled by  muscles  whose  action  causes  the  va- 
riations in  surface  color  of  which  many  lizards 
arc  capable  and  of  which  they  avail  themselves 


their  reproduction  TiiBrds  ne^er  undergo  any 
metamorphosis  and  are  generally  oviparous. 
but  in  ^omc  the  eggs  are  retained  until  they 
hatch  within  the  abdomen  of  the  mother.  Sah' 
vary  ^ands  are  found  which  in  Heloderma  act 
as  poison  glands.  The  lungs  are  ihin-walled 
sacs,  from  which  terminal  pouches  mav  arise. 
The  movement  of  the  ribs  assists  in  respiration. 
The  lizards  are  most  abundant  in  tropical  re- 
gions, but  are  absent  only  from  the  cooler  tem- 
perature and  the  frigid  regions  of  the  globe. 
The  group  possesses  strong  power  of  regenerat- 
ing lost  parts  and  especially  of  renewing  the 
tail,  which  in  many  families  breaks  off  under  a 
very  slight  strain. 

Fossil  HtBtorf,— The  LacertiHa  are  a 
comparatively  recent  development  of  the  rep- 
tilian race,  not  traceable  beyond  the  begiiming 


Miocene  rodts ;  and  the  Pleistocene  i 
posits  of  Queensland,  among  which  was  a 
monitor-Hzard  30  feet  long.  The  line  prob- 
ably orighiated  in  the  Prosauria  (q.v.),  repre- 
sented by  a  single  living  form  —  the  tuatera 
(q,v.).  Lizards  are  now  scattered  over  all  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world  and  seem  to  be  in- 
creasing and  developing.  They  are  said  by 
Hoffman    to    include    434    genera    and    1,925 

ClMdAoatloB.— The  LactrtUia  are  <fi- 
vided  into  three  sub-orders,  of  which  the  ft4> 
lowing  is  an  ontline ; 

Stib-order  1.  Qeckoata^— Laetrlilia  with 
four  legs,  amphiccelous  vertebrae  and-  clavicles 
dilated  ventral ly.  The  chorda  persists  and 
grows  throughout  life,  in  the  centre  of  and 
between  the  vertebrae;  the  ribs  are  bifurcated, 
and  dentition  ispleurcwJont,  Some  species  have 
medianically  adhesive  discs.  The  one  family 
^eckonida)  is  coextensive  with  the  sub-order. 
This  it  a  veiy  old  group,  modem  species  exist- 
ing in  tropical  and  southern  European  countries. 
See  Gbcko. 

Sub-order  2.  Lacertn, —  LacertiHa  with 
proccelom  vertebne  and  the  ventral  part  of 
clavicles  not  dilated    Eighteen  families,  as  fol- 

1.  Agamuia.~-A  family  of  exclusively  Old 
World  lizards,  containing  some  2CO  species 
among  which  the  Malayan  dragon  (<l.v.),  and 
the  frill-lizard    (q.v.)   are  remarkatrie  species. 


family  with  pleurodont  dentition,  and  a  short, 
thick,  non-protractile  tongue.  The  genus 
AnolU  contains  the  common  •chameleon*  of  the 
southeastern  United  States.  ( See  A  kous  ; 
CHAMH-EOtr).  Basilitciu  of  Central  America 
has  a  great,  erectile  vestizial  crest  on  the  back 
and  tail.  (See  Basiusk).  Iguana  (q.v.)  in- 
cludes large  edible  lizards  of  (Jentral  and  South 
America.  Pkrynosoma  a  the  genus  of  the 
"horned  toad'  (q.v.). 

3.  Xenosauriiir, — A  Mexican  family  inter- 
mediate between  the  Igvatitda  and  the 
Anguidie;  represented  in  Africa  by  (4)  the 
ZoMvrida. 

S.  ,^nj7itid(F.— Terrestrial  pleurodont  liz- 
ards, with  bony  plates  in  the  skin  and  the  tail 
long  and  brittle,  dwelling  in  Central  Amcric^ 
Europe  and  India.  Ophisaumt,  the  genus  of 
the  glass  snakes  (q.v.)  of  the  Central  Slate^ 
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has  the  limbs  reduced  to  mere. spikes.  Anffui^, 
the  I'slow-wonri"  (q.v.),  has  no  limbs  at  all,  and 
the  eyes  well  developed. 

6.  Helodennaiidte.—  'Plaitodant,  '  ikrison- 
ous  lizards  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  See 
Giw  MoNSTES,  TTie  (7)  Lanthanolida  are 
Asiatic  representatives  of  the  foregoing. 

8.  Varamd(t.—  V\eiiToAa^\  aquatic  lirards 
of  the  Old  World,  with  bifid,  protractile  tongue. 
See  Monitor  Likarps. 

P.  XoHtuiiJrftf.— Three      Central      American 


_     _        ■   great   strength  and   swiftness.     See 
Teju, 

11,  Lo:-er[iif(F.— Typical  smalt  lizards  of 
the  Old  World,  with  pleitrodont  dentition,  and 
bony  dermal  plates  over  the  temporals.  About 
100  spedes.     All   live  on   animal   food,   chiefly 


ects,^ 


12.  GerrAoJOurid^.— African  liiards,  inter- 
mediate between  Lacertida  and  Sdneidtt. 

13.  SciBcidir.— Pleurodont,  viviparous  liz- 
•rds,  y/iA:  feebJy  nicked,  scaly  tongne.  They 
burrow  in  sandy  ground.  The  family  contains 
about  400  species  distributed  all  over  the  world. 
See  Skink. 

The  following  five  families  have  become  de- 
graded on  account  of  their  burrowing  instincts : 
(14)  Anelytfopida,  worm-like,  legless  lizards  of 
the  tropics;  (IS)  Dihatnide,  of  Malay  Archi- 
pelago; (16)  Anjellida,  worra-Uke  lizards  of 
California,  limbs  entirely  absent;  (17)  Am^ 
thisbanida,  worm-like,  blind  lizards  which 
out  row  like  earthworms,  especially  in  ants' 
nests  and  manure  heaps.  Chrotes  of  Mexico 
and  California  has  the  fore-limbs  remaining. 
See  Amtiiisb«na. 

18.  Pygopodidw.— Snakt-lskt  lizards;  fore- 
legs absent;  hind-legs  a  pair  of  scaly  flaps; 
Australasia. 

Sub-order  3.  Chamalcontes.— Old-World 
saurians,  with  compressed  body  and  prehensile 
tail;  tongue  dub-shaped  and  capable  of  being 
protruded  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  body;  two  digits  of  the  feet  are  permanently 
opposed  to  three;  head  crested;  eye-balls  very 
large  and  movable  on  ihe  two  sides  indepen- 
dently of  each  other-  capacity  for  changing 
color  conspicuous.  (See  Chaitelbm^).  Con- 
sult Boulenger,  'Catalogue  of  Lizards  in  the 
British  Museum'  (London  1887)  ;  Cope, 
'Crocodilians,  Lizards  and  Snakes  of  the  United 
States''  (Washington,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum, 
1900);  Gadow,  'Amphibia  and  KeplileS'  (in 
'Cambridge  Natiiral  History,'  Vol.  VIII,  Lon- 
don IMB). 

LACEWING,  a  nenropterous  insect  of  the 
families  Hctncrobiida  and.  Chrysopida.  About 
40  species  are  found  in  the  United  Stales,  the 
most  common  perhaps  being  the  golden-eyed 
flies  of  the  genus  Chry^opa.  These  arc  green- 
ish, ill-smelbn^,  gauzy-winged  creatures  usually 
less  than  two  inches  long  and  feeding  little  or 
not  at  all  in  the  adult  stale.  The  females  lay 
their  eggs  upon  the  summits  of  silky  threads,  by 
which  means  they  are  protected  from  prcdaceous 
enemies.  The  larvae,  as  soon  as  hatifhcd,  crawl 
down  the  threads  and  feed  upon  the  first  sofi- 
bodied  insect  they  reach  —  perhaps  a  brother. 
They  are  considered  useful  in  destroying  plant- 
lice,  hence"  the  name  "aphis-lions"    (q.v.),  but 


LACHAISB,  FnncoiB  d'Alx  dc,  friA- 
swa  di  de  la-shSz,  French  Tesuit  confessor  of 
Louis,  XIV:  b.  Chateau  d'Aix,  25  Aug,  1S»; 
d.  Paris.  20  Jan.  1709.  He  vras  the  provincial 
of  his  order  when  Lonis.  on  the  death  of  his 
former  confessor,  appointed  Lachaise  to  that 
office,  lie  new  confessor  with  admirable  tact 
kept  himself  clear  of  the  innimierable  meshes 
of  conrt  inirig^je.  Jansenism  was  at  the  time  a 
powerful  factor  in  ecclesiastical  and  political 
circles,  and  the  Jesuits  were  its  most  formidable 
adversaries,  but  Lachaise  knew  how  to  conduct 
himself  under  all  circumstances  with  address, 
coolness  and  sagacity;  and  never  allowed  him- 
self to  be  drawn  into  violent  measures  against 
fais  opponents.  That  Louis  XIV  married  Mme. 
de  Maintenbn  was  owing  principally  to  the 
cotirisels  of  his  Jesuit  confessor.  Ladiaise  re- 
tained the  favor  of  his  monarch  till  his  death, 
and  Lewis  had  a  country-house  built  for  him 
to  the  west  of  Paris,  on  an  eminence  which  had 
received  the  name  of  Mount-Louis.  Itfr  ex- 
tensive garden  now  forms  the  cemetery  of  Pdre 
Lachaise,  the  largest  in  Paris. 

LACHAMBEADDIE,  I^'shaft'ho'de'.  Piert«, 
French  fable  writer ;  b.  Sarlal,  Dordogne, 
IS  Dec.  1807;  d.  Bninoy.  6  July  1872. 
He  was  son  of  a  poor  peasant  and  became 
bookkeeper  for  a  Lyons  commercial  house,  then 
obtaining  a  position  on  the  railway  while  edit- 
ing Bchos  de  la  Loire  until,  after  much  poverty 
and  misfortune,  bis  'Fables  populaires'  were 
published  (1839;  7lh  ed.,  1849)  with  such  bril- 
liant success  that  his  future  was  well  assured 
and  his  name  honored.  During  his  period  of 
exile  at  Brussels  for  activity  in  the  1848  revolu- 
tion he  published  'Fleurs  d'exile'  (1851) ; 
'Fleurs  de  Villemomble>  (1861)  and  'Hors 
d'ceuvre'  (1867), 

LACHES,  I^sh'e",  a  legal  term  derived 
from  the  Old  French  iachesse,  remissness,  which 
in  turn  was  derived  from  the  Latin  laxtts,  slack. 
Unreasonable  delay;  neglect  to  do  a  thing  or 
to  seek  to  enforce  a  right  at  a  proper  time. 
Courts  of  equity  withhold  reEef  from  those 
who  have  delayed  the  assertion  of  their  claims 
for  an  unreasonable  time.  The  question  of 
laches  depends  not  upon  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain definite  time  has  elapsed  since  the  cause 
of  action  has  accrued,  but  upon  whether,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  plaintiff  is  charge- 
able with  want  of  due  diligence  in  not  insli- 
tming  the  proceeding  sooner.  To  constitute 
laches  to  bar  a  suit  there  must  be  knowledge, 
actual  or  imputable,  of  the  facts  which  should 
have  prompted  action  or,  if  (here  were  igno^ 
ranee,  it  must  be  -without  just  excuse;  Laches 
may  be  excused  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
transaction;  by  the  pendency  of  a  suit;  and 
■where  the  party  labors  under  alegal  disability, 
as  insanity,  but  poverty  is  no  excuse  for  laches, 
nor  ignorance  and  absence  from  cftnntry. 
Laches  on  the  part  of  its  officers  cannot  be 
imputed  to  the  government  and  no  period  of 
delay  on  the  jwtrt  of  the  sovereign  power  will 
Serve  to  bar  its  right  either  in  a  court  of  law 
or  equity  when  it  sees  fit  to  enforce  it  for 
the  public  benefit. 

LACHESIS,  lak*f-sis.  in  classical  mythol- 
ogy, one  of  the  three  Fates  (q.v.). 
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LACHIHE,     la-shen,     Canada,     town     fai 

iacques  Cartier  County,  Quebec,  on  the  Grand 
'runic.  Railway,  eiglit  xtules  southwost  of  Uont- 
r«al,  on  Montreal  Island,  which  is  here  con- 
■KCted  with  Cauebtiawaga,  on  the  soath  bonk 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  by  a  brid^.  It  is  a 
popular  TCEKtrt  for  pleasure  parties  n  the  wbi' 
ter,    and    in    summer    is    largely   a   residential 

Ce  for  Montreal  business  men.  It  is  best 
wn  as  the  terminus  of  the  Lachine  Canal, 
nine  miles  long,  connecdng  ii  with  Montreal  and 
built  to  carry  steamers  around  the  Lachine 
Rapids,  All  Uie  commerce  of  Montreal  by  the 
Great  Lakes  passes  through  this  canal.  Lachine 
is  the  startinf;  point  of  steamers  for  Kingston, 
Toronto  and  Hamilton.  Lachine  has  some 
inanufacloriea,  and  here  are  the  electric  works 
□f  the  Lachine  Power  Company,  fumishins; 
power  and  light  for  the  city  of  Montreal.  It 
was  first  named  Saint  Sulpice,  but  was  changed 
in  derision  to  Lachine  after  the  retuni  of  La 
Salle's  expedition  of  1669,  which,  it  was  mock- 
ingly uio,  set  out  to  find  China  by  ascending 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  In  1689  the  IncTians  burned 
^e  town  and  massacred  all  the  inhalutanta. 
Pop.  10,699. 

.  LACHINE  CANAL.  See  Cakadian 
C  A  Hals. 

LACHISH,  l^'kish,  Palestine,  a  city  of 
J^dah.  Il  was  destroyed  by  Joshua  and  given 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  fortified  by 
Rehoboaro.  King  Amaiiah  sought  ref u^  there 
but  was  slain.  Sennacherib,  in  his  campaign 
against  Judah,  captured  this  town  and  King 
Hezekiah  sent  a  deputation  there  with  presents 
to  placate  Sent\acherib.  Micah  denounced  the 
place  as  "the  be^nning  of  sin  to  the  (laughter 
of  Zion.'  the  intent  of  which  is  not  dear.  Its 
sii£  is  identified  wiih  Tcll-el-Hesi,  the  hillock 
excavated  by  Flinders-Petrie  and  Bliss  (1890- 
93)  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  some 
16  miles  east  of  Gaza.  Consult  Flinders-Petrie, 
'Tell-el-Hesy>  and  Bliss,  'A  Mound  of  many 
Cities,'  both  published  by  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  in  1891  and  1894,  respectively; 
Rogers  'Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  (Jld  Testa- 
ment' (New  York  WISJ  ;  Schrader,  'Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament*  (Vol.  II, 
London  1885-88). 

LACHLAN,  laklSn.  a  river  of  New 
South  Wales,  having  its  source  in  the  Cpllarin- 
range,  175  miles  southwest  of  Sydney.  The 
river  makes  a  semi-circular  sweep  north  of 
about  240  miles,  when,  pursuing  a  generally 
southwest  course,  it  joins  the  Murrumbidgee, 
the  united  stream  afterward  falling  into  the 
Murray.    The  total  course  is  about  700  miles. 

LACHMANN,  lagh'm^n.  Ktrl  Kooraa 
Fiiedrich  Wilhelm,  Teutonic  and  classical 
philologist:  b.  Brunswick.  4 March  1793:  d.  1851. 
As  a  student  at  Leipzig  and  Gotlingen  his  work 
lay  in  Italian,  English  and  Old  Gernnui  poetry, 
as  well  as  in  Greek  and  Latin.  As  a  teacher 
he  passed  from  various  gymnasium  positioni  to 
professorships  in  the  universities  of  Konigsberg 
and  Berlin.  His  work  in  textual  criticism,  both 
in  the  early  German  and  the  classics,  was  epoch- 
Dudcing.  Editions  of  Walther  von  der  Vogd- 
weide.  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Lucretius  (his 
greatest  achievement  as  an  epoch-making 
work),  Catullus,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  the  New 
Testament  and  Shakespeare's  sonnets  and  Mac- 
beth deserve  mention  among  his  numerous  pub- 


LACHNER,  lagh'ner,  Pimoz,  German 
orchestral  composer:  b.  Rain,  Bavaria,  2  AprU 
1804;  d.  MumU,  1890.  He  studied  music  at 
Vienna  under  Stadler  and  Sechter  (1822)  and 
became  familiar  with  Schubert  He  was  ap- 
pointed (1826)  vice -bandmaster  of  the  Kamtli- 
nerthor  Theatre  and  bandmaster  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  In.  1S34  he  went  to  Maimheim  lo 
conduct  the  opera  and  became  court- bandmaster 
(1836),  general  music  director  at  Munich 
(1852),  retiring  (186S)  on  a  pension.  His 
works  are  prodigious  in  number,  consisting  of 
an  oratorio,  a  sacred  cantata,  four  opcrai, 
requiems,  three  grand  masses,  besides  other 
cantatas,  entr'actes,  etc  Also  eight  symphonies, 
one  winning  the  prize  offered  by  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musiktreunde,  overtures,  serenades 
for  orchestra.  Hts  suites  for  orchestra  are 
considered  his  best  work.  Critics  declare  he 
lacked  fire  bul  was  a  prodigy  of  c 
industry. 


LACHUTE,  t4-shoot'.  Ouiada,  town  in  Ar- 
genteuil  County,  province  of  Quebec;  on  the 
North  lUver,  and  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Canadian  Northern  railroads,  44  miles  from 
Montreal.  It  is  an  important  shipping  centre 
for  farm  and  dairy  products  and  has  large 
paper  mills,  pulp  milb  and  wood-worldng  indus- 
tries.   Pop.  2,400. 

LACINARIA,  »-sTn-a'rI-9,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  thistle  family  containing  about 
30  species  of  tall  perennial  herbs  growing  iti 
dTy_  soil  throughout  the  eastern  and  central 
United  States  and  known  as  blazing-stars  and 
billion  snake-roots.  They  bear  late  in  the  sea- 
son dense  spikes  of  purplish  flowers,  often  in 
the  south  a  foot  in  length  and  of  a  delicate 
lavender  tint  very  effective  when  seen  in  a  mass 
of  goldenrod  or  autumnal  grasses.  L.  sguarrasa 
is  known  as  colic-root,  and  all  the  species  are 


a  decoction  made  from  the  root,  but  as  a  specific 
against  rattlesnake  venom. 

LACKAWANNA,  lak-^-won'na,  N.  Y. 
town  of  Erie  County,  on  the  Lackawanna  River 
and  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan,  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  other  rail- 
roads, and  six  miles  from'  Buffalo.  Coal  is 
mined  here  and  there  are  blast  furnaces  and 
coking -plants,  and  a  number  of  coal-farcaks. 
It  has  SIX  churches  and  a  hospital.  Among  its 
manufactures  figure  chiefly  the  large  steel  piant 
and  the  bridgeworks.     Pop.  15,737. 

LACKAWANNA  RIVER,  a  considerable 
stream  which  rises  in  the  northeast  part 
of  Pennsylvaniai  and  flows  through  the 
valley  formed  by  the  Shawnee  and  Moosie 
mountains,  discharging  into  the  Susquehanna 
at  Pittston ;  length  about  50  miles.  Great  quan- 
tities of  the  best  anthracite  coal  are  mined  in 
the  valleys  adjacent  to  this  river,  the  entire  dis- 
trict being  given  over  lo  collieries,  rolling  mills, 
blasting  furnaces  and  factories,  Scranton  being 
the  principal  tovni.  The  greatest  thickness  of 
strata  belonging  to  the  coal  measures  amounts 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  basin  to  nearly 
1,800  feet.    On  each  side  they  dip  toward  the 
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centra)  axis  at  angks  somttlmes  excecitinf!  30 
degrees,  gradually  lessening  lilt  they  ar*  found 
in  horizontal  and  unthilating  positiOM  near  tke 
centre.  Toward  each  extremltj;  of  the  basin 
they  gradnally  shelve  upward  lilt  replaced  t>)r 
the  outcrop  of  the  older  rocks. 

LACLOS,  l^tdo,  Pierre  Ambroiae  Frwi- 
cois  Choder!oB  de,  French  author:  b.  Amiens, 
19  Oct.  1741 ;  d.  Tarent,  S  Nov.  1803.  He  was 
a  captain  of  artillery  and  private  secretary  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  becoming  notorious 
through  his  obscene  novel  'Les  liaisons  danger- 
cuaes*  (Amsterdam  and  Paris  1782).  He  was 
editor  of  Journal  dei  amis  de  la  Constitution 
(1791)  and  was  made  (1792)  brigadier-generaL 
He  got  entangled  in  the  Duke  otOrleans  case, 
bat  Robespierre  spared  him,  and  he  became  in- 
spector-gene nil  of  arliilery. 

LACHUS.    See  Litmus. 

LACOIXE  MILL,  BatUe  of.  in  the  War 
of  1812.  Shortly  after  Gen.  Wade  Hampion 
went  into  winter  quaj-teis  following  tbe  battle 
of  ChaieauKuay  (q.v.).  Gen.  James  WiUdnKon 
went  to  Fkttsburg  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  demanding  a  review  of 
his  conduct  by  a  court-marti^.  Feuding  a  re- 
ply be  deiemuned  to  strike  a  blow  at  Montreal, 
the  road  to  whici  was  barred  by  small  gar- 
risons at  Saint  John  and  Isle  Aux  Noix  and 
by  outposts  at  Lacadie  and  Lacolle.  At  Lacolle 
were  200  troops  stationed  in  a  stone  mill  with 
thick  walls  and  i>o]id  front.  On  30  March  1814 
Wilkinson  led  4,000  men  and  two  i2-pound  field 
guns  against  the  mil!.     The  gunfire  inflicted  Do 


,  but  were  repulsed,  and 
the  Amcriean  continued  their  bombar^ent. 
As  Ilie  British  now  numbered  about  1,000 
troops  and  as  his  losses  amounted  to  200  and 
little  damage  was  being  done  by  the  guns,  Wil- 
kinson ordered  a  retreat  and  returned  to  Cham- 
plain.  The  British  loss  was  II  killed.  46 
wounded  and  4  missing.  Wilkinson  was  then 
relieved  of  duty  and  Gen.  George  Izard  (q.v.) 
took  command.  Consult  Bracken  ridge,  H.  M., 
'Histoty  of  the  Late  War»  (p.  198);  Dawson, 
'Battles  of  the  United  States*  (Vol.  II,  p.  337) ; 
Fay,  H.  A.,  'Official  Accounts'  (pp.  181-183) ; 
Wiley  and  Rines  "The  United  States'  (Vol. 
V,  pp.  418-420) ;  Wilkinson,  James,  'Memoirs' 
(Vol  III,  chap.  VII). 

LACOH,  ISTcfin.  HI.,  town  and  countr- 
seat  oi  Marshall  County,  on  the  Illinois  River^ 
and  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  3() 
miles  north  of  Peoria  and  128  miles  southwest 
of  Chicafto.  Steamboats  ascend  the  river  as. 
far  as  t^is  point  and  there  are  a  number  of 
siain  elevators  and  other  (hipping  facilltiea 
here;  manufactures  of  wagons,  carriages  and 
woolen  goods;  atarble  works,  a  national  bank, 
several  newspapers  and  numerous  churches. 
Titere  is  a  schocd  library  and  a  modem  high 
school  building.  The  waterworks  are  munici- 
jally  owned     Pop.  1,495, 

LACONIA.  13-k5'nr-9,  the  name  for  a 
large  tract  of  land  granted  by  royal  patent  to 
Ferdinand  Gorges  and  John  Mason  in  1622.  It 
was  located  between  the  Merrimac  and  Kenne- 
bec rivers,  the  ocean  and  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River  of  Canada.  The  present  State  of  New 
Hampshire  formed  a  considerable  portion  of 


LACONIA,  N.  H.,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Bdknap  Count);',  on  the  Winnipesaukee  River, 
and  on  two  divisions  of  the  Boston  and  Ibine 
Railroad,  about  28  miles  north  of  Concord,  the 
capiul  of  the  State,  and  100  miles  north  of 
Boston.  It  was  settled  in  1780-82  by  English 
people  from  the  southern  part  of  New  Hamn- 
shire.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  18£2 
and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1893.  It  is  in  an 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  section,  in  a 
beautiful  lake  region.  Its  chartnine;  scenery, 
cool  climate  and  opportunities  for  fishing  make 
it  a  favorite  summer  resort.  Its  principal  manu- 
factures are  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  railroad 
cars,  machinery,  lumber,  clutches,  needles  and 
paper  boxes.     The   State  Home  "for   Feeble- 


tbe  city  are  the  public  and  parish  schools  and 
the  Gale  Memonal  Library.  The  prominent 
buildings  are  12  churches,  an  opera  house,  cot- 
tage hospital,  three  national  banks,  public  library 
and  the  couriouse.  The  government  is  vested 
in  a  mayor  and  six  councilmen.     Pop.  11,094, 

LACONIA  GRANT.  See  Boundabies  or 
THE  United  States. 

LACORDAIRS,  U'kor'd&r,  Jwa  Baptteu 
H«tu4  Dominique,  French  preacher  r  b.  Hecy- 
snr-Ource,  12  Mareh  16Q2;  d.  Soreze,  22  Nov. 
1861.  After  stud3^g  law  in  Paris  he  began 
ptactioe  in  that  city.  He  was  in  religion  a  deist 
of  tbe  Voltairian  sdtoot,  and  it  was  only  after 
heading  At '  Essai  tor  I'uidifierence'  of  Lamen- 
nus  (q.v.)  that  fat!  came  to  the  conclnsian  that 
Roman  Catholicisni  wae  a  primal  factor  in  the 
development  of  political  life.  It  was  with  this 
view  ^lat  he  determined  to  become  a  priestl 
Entering  the  Seminaiy  of  Saint  Sulpice  in 
18M  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1827.  In  1835 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Notre  Dame; 
wlieTC  his  seraions  attracted  crowded  congrcgat 
tions.  He  was,  however,  btnl  on  a  wider  prot- 
ect, die  revtv^  of  the  Dominican  order,  the 
great  order  of  preachers  m  France.  With  this 
view  he  icvisited  Rome  in  1838,  and  after  the 
usual  novitiate  became  a  Domliucan.  The  Do* 
minican  is  originally  a  Spanish  order,  and  was 
never  popular  in  France,  and  Lacordabe,  vbd 
was  appointed  provincial  of  the  order  in  1850^ 
had  little  success  in  cstabli^ing  it  there.  Ha 
was  in  1848  elected  a  member  of  the  Natiomd 
AssemUy.  He  wa*.  however,  rebuked  hy  his 
bi^op  for  calling  himself  a  Republican  and  re- 
tired from  polibcE  in  1352.  His  faonest  indigna* 
lion  against  the  coup  d'iiat  e«>rcssed  in  a  scp- 
mon  roused  the  animosity  of  Napoleon  111,  and 
he  was  driven  from  the  pulfNt  and  became  di-- 
rector  of  the  Lyc*e  at  Sor^ee.  He  waa  elected 
to  the  Academy  in  1860.  A  collected  editica 
ot  hts  works  appeared  at  Paris  in  niue  volumes 
in  1872.  Consult  'Lives'  by  Hontalemberl 
(1862);  Foisset  (2d  ed.,  1874) ;  Chocame  (8th 
ed..  1894):  Creenwell  (1877);  Lear  (1882) ; 
D'Haossonville  <I895) :  Nicolat  'U  Pere  La-, 
cordaire  ci  k  Libiralisme'  n880)  ;  Fesch,  'La-i 
cordaire,  Joumaliste*  (1897). 

LAC08TE,  U-kflst,  Sn«  Alexander,  Cana- 
dian jurist:  b.  Bouchervitte,  Quebec,  12  Jan.- 
1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  Saint 
Hyaclnthe  and  at  Lava!  University  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1863.    He  sat  in  the  Legis- 
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IsEwf  Couocil  ot  Quebec  1882-a<t'  b«ume  a 
Dominion  senator  m  1884  and  diutt  justice 
of  the  Queen's  Bench  of  Quebec  1891-1907. 
He  was  knighted  in  1892. 

LACQUERING,  llk'er-mK,  the  art  of 
giving  a  smooth  and  brilUanl  surface  with  vari- 
ous pre^iaradons  of  shellac  (see  JapaN' 
t«iNG).  In  Chinese  lacquering  they  first  stop  up 
die  holes'and  crevices,  covering  all  the  imper- 
fections with  a  coating  of  diluted  lac  by  means 
of  a  flat,  dose,  short  brush.  Then  they  cover 
the  whole  with  a  thick  coating  of  lac  and  white 
day.  This  clay,  oily  to  the  loucfa,  is  found  at 
the  bottom  of  certain  lakes  in  Tonking;  it  is - 
dried,  pulverized  and  sifted  with  a  piece  of  fine 
silk  before  being  embodied  with  the  lac.  Tliis 
operation  is,  designed  to  conceal  the  inequalities 
of  the  wood  and  produce  a  uniform  surface, 
which,  when  completely  dry,  is  rendered  smooth 
with  pumice  stone.  If  the  object  has  portions 
tut  or  sunk  the  clayey  mixture  is  not  applied, 
for  it  would  make  the  details  clammy,  but  in  its 
place  a  single,  uniform  laj^r  of  pure  lac.  In 
any  case,  after  the  pumicmg,  a  third  coating, 
now  pure  lac,  is  passed  over  the  piece  which  at 
this  time  has  a  mouse-gray  color.  This  layer, 
known  under  the  name  of  lou  lot,  colors  the 
piece  a  brilliant  black.  As  (he  lac  possesses  the 
remBrkable  property  of  nol  drying  in  dry  air, 
the  object  is  left  in  a  damp  ])lace.  When  per- 
fectly dried  the  piece  is  varQished  and  the  de- 
sired color  imparted  by  a  single  operation.  If 
the  metallic  applications  are  excepted,  the  lac 
is  colored  only  black,  brown  or  red. 

The  operation  of  lacquerii^  is  then  ended, 
but  there  are  parts  to  be  gilded.  These  are 
again  covered  with  a  mixture  of  lac  and  of  oil 
of  trcm.  When  this  layer  is  dry  the  metallic 
leaves  are  applied,  which  arc  themselves  pro- 
tected by  a  coating  composed  also  of  lac  and 
oH  of  trau.  All  these  lac  and  oil  of  Iraa  mix- 
tDTCS  are  carefully  filtered,  which  the  natives 
effect  by  pressing  the  liquid  on  a  double  filtering 
surface  formed  of  wadding  and  of  a  tissue  on 
which  it  rests.  It  can  only  be  applied  after 
several  months  when  the  metallic  leaf  is  of 
pild.  In  the  case  of  silver  or  tin  the  protect- 
ing coat  can  be  laid  on  in  a  few  days. 

The  wood  to  be  lacquered  should  be  abso* 
lately  dry.  In  Japan  Mien  wood  is  well  pre- 
pared and  the  faults  have  been  corrected  with 
pure  lac  it  is  dried,  pumiced  and  covered 
with  a  coat  composed  of  crushed  flax  mixed 
with  glue.  Then  a  layer  of  lac  is  applied  and  cov- 
ered with  a  fine  linen  fabric  which  should  per- 
fectly adhere  in  all  its  parts.  This  first  prei^a- 
tlon,  suitably  dried,  serves  as  a  foundation  for 
the  successive  applications  of  33  layers.  Each 
coating  is  rubbed  with  a  fine-grained  stone  be- 
fore drying  in  the  moist  chambier.  This  is  done 
with  the  greatest  precaution,  so  as  to  avoid  tm- 
mrities  and  dust.    The  last  polish  is  obtained 


by  Tubbing  with  the  powder  of  caldned  deer 
horn.  The  piece  is  then  ready  to  receive  the 
application  of  gold  or  of  salver,  which  i^  effected 


I  follows;  The  design  to  be  reproduced 
drawn  on  very  fine  paper  prepared  with  a  mix- 
ture of  glue  and  alum,  and  on  the  back  of  the 
paper  the  outlines  are  traced  with  a  brush  of 
fine  rat's  hair,  dipped  in  lac  previously  boiled 
over  a  brisk  charcoal  fire.  Tois  paper  is  then 
applied  to  the  object  to  be  decorated,  and  ii  is 
made  lo  adhere  by  rubbing  with  a  spainla,  either 


of  minold  wood  or  of  whalebone.  When  the 
paper  is  removed  the  design  is  found  trans- 
ferred dasip  and  is  rendered  more  distinct  by 
the  ai>p]icat(on  of  a  white  powder  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  wadding.  With  one  of  these  trans- 
fer papers  20  reprcnluctiotiG  can  be  secured,  and 
the  luies  can  be  retraced  with  the  bailed  lac,  it 
is  said,  so  as  to  procure  copies  almost  indefi- 
nitely. The  outlines  remain  damp  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  the  boiled  lac,  and  imiwr- 
fections  can  be  corrected.  In  this  case  the  out- 
lines are  retraced  with  a  pencil  of  hare's  hair 
Ugblly  charged  with  a  prniaration  of  lac  not 
boiled.  This  operation  is  delicate  and  requires 
preat  care  not  to  diijJace  the  lac  from  the  orig- 
inal outlines.  When  ended  the  whole  is  cov- 
ered with  fine  gold,  silver  or  tin  powder,  as 
desired;  the  powder  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  wadding.  If  the  object  to  be  deco- 
rated is  of  large  dimensions  the  process  is  con- 
ducted on  separate  parts,  and  at  each  Step  the 
piece  is  placed  in  a  damp  closet  tightly  closed, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  dust.  When  the  metallic 
coating  has  hardened  sufficiently  the  piece  is 
taken  out,  and  the  design  is  covered  ■witii  a 
fine  trans^rent  lac  laid  on  with  a  brush  of 
hare's  hair.  The  gilding  or  silvering  of  the 
succeeding  part  is  never  attempted  until  the 
preceding  has  been  completely  dried  in  the 
damp  chamber.  All  the  parts  of  the  object  are 
finally  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  camelia  -wood 
charcoal  in  order  to  equalize  the  thickness,  and 
then  polished  with  the  fingers  moistened  vntli  a 
mixture  of  calcined  deer  bom  powder  and 
oil. 

Indian  lacquer  is  a  natural  black  varnish  ob- 
tained from  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  unripe 
rind  of  the  fruit  of  the  Semecorpus  aKacardium 
or  some  related  tree.  Burmese  lacquer  is  ob- 
tained from  the  black  varnish  tree  iMelan- 
orrhtta  usitata).  European  and  American 
imitanons  of  Oriental  lacquering  may  be    re- 

§arded  as  identical  with  japanning.  Late  in 
le  18th  century  lacquering  was  regarded  as  a 
polite  art  or  fad  of  the  well-to-do,  and  a  va- 
riety of  ornamental  varnishing  was  performed 
under  this  name.  The  art  possessed  quite  a 
literature.  Consult  Audsley,  'Ornamental  Arts 
of  Japan'  (1882)  ;  McQuoid,  'History  of  Eng- 
lish Furniture'  (1908);  Seeligmann,  'Hand- 
buch  der  Lach-  und  Fi  mis -In  dust  rice'  (1910). 
LACQUERS  AND  LACQUBRWORK. 
Japanese.— While  the  art  of  lacquer-work 
was  first  known  to  the  Oiinese  and  taught  by 
them  to  the  Japanese,  this  latter  nation  Las 
so  far  excelled  all  others  as  to  make  its  lacquer 
nroduct  stand  out  as  a  class  by  itself.  Louis 
Gonse  says:  "^Japanese  lacquer  objects  are  the 
most  perfect  works  of  art  thai  have  issued 
from  Ae  hand'ol  man"  W.  T.  Walters  says: 
^Lacquer  is  the  vehicle  exclnsivdy  identified 
with  Japanese  art  and  art  industries.  The 
Chinese  have  attempted  its  use,  and  in  Europe 
the  connoisseurs  are  familiar  with  the  tremir 
of  the  Martins.  But  lacquer  in  all  its  beautiful 
uses  and  decorations  is  a  tmly  Japanese  belong- 
ing." In  this  context  it  must  be  said  that, 
while  Nippon's  natives  far  outrank  all  others 
in  this  work,  there  is  a  very  great  and  distinct 
difference  between  the  "Old  Japan,"  prized  by 
the  connoisseur,  and  the  commercial  wares 
made  for  export  by  the  Dutch  during  the  18th 
century  and  since.    This  difference  vas  forciblv 
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disjteyed  wlien  a  steuner  laden  Iridi  both  tdnda 
was  retuming  tbe  fiae  exhitnts  from  a  world's 
fair  and  sank.  The  precions  cargo  lay  for  two 
years  at  the  bottom  of  ifae  oc«an  and  wai  then 
satvagEd.  The  commercial  pieces  were  dani' 
aged  beyond  repair,  the  'Old  Japan,*  made 
many  centurie*  ago,  was  in  perfect  condition, 
not  a  joint  or  seam  afFected  A  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  elaborate  processes  and  styles  of 
Japanese  lacquers  will  aid  to  a  belter  knowledge 
of  an  admiration  for  the  greatly  priced  "Old 

Japanese  lacguer  (iinuU)  is  the  sap  of  the 
Rhus  veraidfera,  a  plant  the  cultivation  of 
which  is  Japan's  roost  important  branch  of  agri- 
culture. The  sap  is  gained  by  ptioCturing  the 
bark,  and  the  varieties  and  treatment  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Sethtme-unuhi,  the  crude  lac- 
quer drawn  from  the  branches  (and  termed 
•branch*  lacquer)  becomes  very  hard  and  is 
used  for  priming  (first  coat).  (2)  The  com- 
moner lacquer  (Ki-ito  vnuki)  is  full  of  im- 
purities a>d  a  viscous  liquid  of  a  dirty  gray 
tone.  The  impurities  are  allowed  to  settle  and. 
the  lacijueT  then  drawn  off  is  strained.  (3)  ' 
Shtmiet  itnuhi,  used  for  furniture,  is  so  trans- 
parent as  to  show  the  grain  of  the  wood 
through  it ;  it  is  prepared  oy  mixing  pure  lac- 

Sier  with  oil  of  perilla,  (4)  Roiro  urvshi  is 
e  black  lacquer  oxidized  by  two  &ys'  stirring 
of  the  crude  gam  in  the  open  air  and  adding, 
toward  the  end,  a  little  water  that  has  had  iron 
filings  standing  in  it,  (5)  Mixing  crude  lac- 
quer with  either  Pmssian  blue,  annabar,  red 
oxide  of  iron,  orpiment,  or  other  pigment,  then 
straining,  produces  the  dilTerent  colored  lac- 
quers. (6)  Naskiji,  the  gold-flecked  lacquer, 
is  made  by'sifting  powdered  gold  leaf  on  the 
fresh  soft  lacquer.  When  hard  the  surface  is 
smoothed  and  ground  to  transparency  with 
charcoal  and  then  polished.  (7)  TiiskK,  or 
carved  lacquer,  was  brought  from  China  to 
Japan  about  1600  and  this  style  of  work  is 
done  mostly  on  red  lacquer,  imitating  Soo  ekou, 
but  tbe  black  and  brown  are  sometimes  carved. 

(8)  Gtiribori   effect   is   produced   by   superim- 

Ksmg  several  thick  lavers  of  different  colored 
xiuers,    each    layer   having   deeply    engraved 
scroll  lines  which  expose  the  underMng  layers. 

(9)  Beautiful  effects  are  produced  by  inlays  of 
gold,  silver,  'bronxe,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory, 
stones,  even  porcelain.  (10)  Taugaiti  lacquer 
has  a  marbled  effect  showing'  veins  of  red, 
brown  and  green.  The  first  layer  is  composed 
of  black  lacquer  mixed  with  the  white  of  an 
egg,  or  bean  powder,  and  tamped,  while  soft, 
with  a  ball  of  cotton  to  produce  irregulkrities  of 
the  surface.  After  reducing  by  grinding,  a 
layer  of  another  color  is  added  and  treated 
in  the  same  way;  and  so  on  tiir  every  color 
has  been  used.  (11)  IVekasa  ware  has  a  green 
and  red  lustrous  surface  caused  by  tin  foil 
beneath  the  upper  coating.  (12)  Makiyr  effect 
is  produced  by  using  gold  of  60  different  color 

'The  cultivation  of  thejapanese  lacquer  art 
is  claimed  to  cover  over  2,000  years.  The  quality 
of  the  objects  made  depends  upon  the  len^h  of 
time  allowed  for  the  drying  of  the  pritmng,  in 
fact  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  siccative  ac- 
tion the  primed  body  is  set  in  a  damp  jdacc  and 
kept  unAer  cover  to  exclude  all  dust  particles. 
First  a  composition  of  the  hard  '^branch'  lac-  ' 
qiter,  ox  gall,   dust  or  fine   stone  powder  is 


used  to  cover  the  base  of  the  body.  Then 
commences  the  first  polishing  and  the  object  is 
left  to  dry  slowly;  then  another  coat  of  lacquer 
is  applied  and  allowed  a  long  period  to  dry, 
when  the  polishing  is  tvnCwed.  This  process  is 
continued  till,  sometimes,  as  nan^  as  20  apptica- 
lions  have  been  superimposed,  dried  and  rubbed 
down  With  clay.  The  painting  or  other 
decoration  follows  next. 

When  the  great  European  demapd  started, 
about  1700,  inferior  goods  were  rushed  to 
market  and  decadence  in  the  industry  soon 
followed.  The  Japanese  government,  middle 
of  last  century,  started  an  attempt  to  raise  tbe 
artistic  level  of  the  art,  and  met  with  con- 
siderable success,  so  that  Tokio,  Kioto  and 
Osaka  produced  really  meritable  pieces.  Cheap, 
inferior  ware  is  made  in  the  provinces  of 
Aidzu  and  Ycchiien.  The  hardness  of  fine 
lacquer  pieces  is  such  (hat  lacquer  bowls  are 
used  to  serw  (wc  wines,  UtplorE,  soups,  etc. 

Japanese  lacquer  periods  arc  Kamaktrra, 
1100  to  1336;  Ashikam,  1336  to  1573;  Momo- 
yana,  1573  to  1603;  Tokugawa,  1603  to  1868. 
Noted  lacquer  artists  are  Koetni,  end  of  the 
I6th  century;  Shunsho,  J8th  century;  Vosai 
(imported  from  China  and  produced  the  first 
carved  red  lacquer) ,  about  1600 ;  Koma 
Kwanzai,  17th  century;  Ritsuo,  earh  18th 
century;  Hancan  (Kitsao's  pupil) ;  Kadjikova, 
KiycbvB,  Sfaiomj,  Toyo,  KwansMo,  Toshidi. 
Yoynsai,  Zeishin, 

A  fairfy  exiuKiEtive  list  of  Japanese  lacqtier 
articles  is  medicine  boote*  iinros)  ;  paint-4>oxes 
{sudtwi'bako) ;  doihes-presees,  chests;  small 
tables  £or  incense  burners;  dinner  tables  (.(ch), 
saki  tables;  traveling  trunks  {kasa-rmbako') ; 
tobacco  boxes  itobaci^on) ;  palanquins  or 
Sedan  chairs  (iMnmoiMj) ;  clothes-horses 
(.Un>);  writing  and  t<»]et  sets;  book  coffers 
(»):  drnner  sets;  sake  sets;  smoking  sets;  din- 
ner and  sak^  dishes;  sake  bottles;  $alc£  dish 
stands;  wain-  pots;  incense  boxes;  picture 
easels;  hair  combs  and  pins;  neck  rests;  boxes 
to  hold  tea  services  CehaaoHsu);  tea  trays; 
urns;  fans;  foot  baths;  hats;  braziers; 
{Mbacki) ;  letter  boxes;  bowls  and  covers 
i)nra);  little  boxes  for  perfomes  (ko-bako)  ; 
rosge  boxes;  kak£  bwxes;  mirror  stands;  sword 
racks  (kataKakake) ;  horse  saddles;  stirruns; 
brush  jars;  incense  burners  (koro)  ;  tea  cadoies 
(eka-ire);  tea  bowls  (ekav/an)  ■  pipe  cases 
(kuenttre)-,  dinner  chests  (bentobako)  ;  sweet- 
meat boxes  (kwaski-backi) ;  book  chests 
(ftunfea)  ;  fruit  dishes  (takiuuki)  ■  screens,  slid- 
ing doors,  etc.  Besides  their  furniture  and 
utensils,  the  Ja^nese,  as  protection  against 
atmospheric  action,  coat  their  light  wood 
houses  (pill*rsj  pilasters,  verandas,  movable 
wati  frames)  with  lacquer. 

Chinese  Lacquerwork.—  The  Chinese  term 
for  (heir  latquer  is  tsi.  They  were  the  pre- 
cursors in  this  as  in  tnany  other  arts  and  taught 
the  Japanese,  btit  the  date  of  origin  is  obscul-e. 
In  tbe  esteem  of  the  Chinese  their  coral-red 
Soo-ekou  carved  lacquer  stands  foremost.  Dr. 
Bushell  says  Pekinand  Soo-chou  have  done  no 
highly  artistic  work  since  Ch'ien  Long  (173fr- 
95).  There  are,  however,  a  large  nnmber  of 
fine  specimens  extant  of  coral-red.  The  term 
"Coromandel"  lacquer  has  been  for  two  cen- 
turies used  for  some  very  fine  incised  and 
decorated  old  Oiinese  work;  the  reason  for  the 
tern:  is  conjectural.    Tfae  Celestials  product^  ft 
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style  of  lacouer  dtHie  by  placing  a  very  thin 
layer  of  iridescent  shdl  in  black  lacQuer,  be- 
sides the  thick  molher-of -pearl  inlays.  This 
Eeculiarly  pretty  effect  was  very  much  admiied 
y  the  French  who  termed  it  "laque  burgautee* 
and  tbe  production  thrived  greatly  late  in  (he 
I7ih  century  ^Kang-he).  The  Chinese  also  ex- 
celled in  coating  porcelain  with  black  lacquer 
decorations.  As  in  other  lines  of  decorative 
art  of  the  Chinese  the  crafts  ace  very  much 
•specialiied.'  Thus  the  different  operations  of 
caoinet  workers,  laoitierers,  decorators,  tnetal- 
workers,  etc.,  often  necessitate  each  piece  pass- 
ing under  the  hands  of  many  workmen.  Like 
the  Japanese  the  Chinese  extend  the  use  of  lac- 
qner  in  many  directions;  as  Semper  says:  "The 
Chinese  lacquer  everything:,  even  their  tree  ' 
trunks."  The  body  ol  Japanese  and  Chinese 
lacquer  pieces  consists  of  thin  wood,  fitie  bam- 
boo wickerwork,  leather,  skins,  etc. 

Indian  and  Pcraian  Lacqii«rwork.~- The 
method  of  production  of  these  natives  is  quite 
different  from  thai  of  China  or  Japan,  inasmuch 
as  the  lacquer  is  utiliied  only  as  a  covering 
or  coating  to  preserve  the  decoration  beneath. 
The  best  work  emanates  from  the  northwest 
provinces  of  East  India.  They  show  a  close 
relationship  in  style  to  thd  Persian  painting. 
Indian  pieces  have  been  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories:  "Masnadi"  or  royal  — large  panels  and 
decoration  pieces;  and  "Farsi"  or  Persian  — 
portable  articles.  Unlike  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  decoration,  that  of  Indu  and  Persia 
is  extraordinarily  rich  and  complex.  Gold, 
green,  yelktw.  blue  are  the  favored  colors ;  deep 
blue  is  a  icequent  baclcgrouad.  Again  in  con- 
trast with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  the  Indian 
aod  Persian  method  of  decorative  Creatmetlt 
covers  the  entire  surface;  borders,  sides,  covers 
of  the  object  show  hamoniotu  repeats  of  the. 
same  motifs.  Another  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Indian  and  Persian  decoration  i&  c6n&ned 
almost  exclusively  to  plant  life  ontifs.  The 
Persians,  however,  intersperse  medallions  and 
human  figures,  though  of  distorted  or  unnatural- 
form.  A  common  method  of  die  Indian  dee-  - 
oration  is  stippliug  on  a  white,  yellow  or  light 
scarlet  ground.  Several  coats  of  transparent- 
lacquer  are  laid  orer  the  jnintiDK.  The  Indians 
also  do  a  relief  decoration  under  lacquer,  iht 
embossed  parts  being  taade  up  of  a  lead  and 
^lue  sulistance  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ob- 
ject, coated  with  white,  then  allowed  to  dr? 
thorooghly.  after  which  it  is  carefully  carved. 
The  surface  then  receives  a  coat  of  lacquer  of 
the  desired  color  and,  lastly,  several  more 
layers  of  tran^tarent  lacquer.  Indian  laCquer 
pieces  range  from  bowls,  boxes,  fan-bolderB 
and  plates  to  book-covers.  A^d  in  Cashmeie,. 
where  the  best  lacquer  ware  is  made,  the 
product  extends  to  chairs,  tables,  even  bed- 
steads. The  body  of  Indian  and  Persian  pieces 
is  paper,  paplermache  or  very  light  wood. 

French  Lacqaerwotk.— The  beautiful 
pieces  of  old  Japanese  and  Chinese  lacquerwork 
that  were  being  imported  to  France  created 
a  great  vogue  for  making  up  French  modern 
fumitnre  to  include  Oriental  lacquer  panels. 
This  extravagant  fashion  lasted  from  16B0  to 
say  1793;  that  is  to  say,  under  Louis  XIV, 
during  the  Regency,  and  imder  Louis  XV  and 
the  Pompadour  and  still  under  Loois  XVI  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  Thus  for  a  hundred  years 
French  ibenisles  were  breaking  up  the  finest 


old  Oriental  etag^rcs,  boxes,  folding  screens, 
etcii  to  produce  their  amoires  and  cabinets; 
and  the  .lovely  effects  produced  when  bronze 
and  giJt  carved  mounts  were  added  from  the 
artistic  haiwis  of  the  Caffi«ris  and  other  clever 
metal  carvers  are  shown  in  the  costly  extam 
pieces.  Marie  Antoinette  had  a  fine  collection 
of  Oriental  pieces,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre. 
Even  under  Napoleon  lacquers  were  much 
favored-  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  consid- 
ering the  great  demand  and  remunerative  prices 
paid  for  lacquerwork,  that  French  artisans 
should  altetnpt  creations  in  imitation.  They 
were  not  wiuiout  success,  though  the  product 
is  one  created  from  vamish  gums  combined 
with  shellacs,  not  lacquer.  Most  successful  in 
this  field  of  endeavor  was  Robert  Martin  (1706- 
65),  a  ckcorator  of  furniture.  Sedan-chairs, 
etc  By  1733  he  received  the  title  of  'vamisher 
to  the  King.*  His  panels  with  Chinese  land- 
scapes, &gures,  etc.  (chinoiseriet)  and  other 
Freock  decoration  were  of  a  hi^  quality,  as 
were  those  of  his  descendants,  equalled  by  the 
excellent  workmanship  of  the  c^net  woHc 
Good  pieces  of  *vernis  Martin*  fetch  hi^ 
prices  to  this  day,  and  the  product  includes  stratt 
ware  such  as  snuffboxes,  etc. 

English  Lacquerwork— From  the  last 
quarter  of  the  17th  century  and  during  first 
half  of  the  18ih  century  England  was  passing 
through  a  veritable  rage  for  lacquered  furni- 
ture. Oriental  imports  on  a  large  scale  gave 
impulse  to  the  fad.  This  style  of  decoration  was 
termed  "Indian,"  II  became  so  popular  that 
the  art  was  taugitat  to  yoimg  ladies  in  the 
schools.  Cabin etworkers,  when  Queen  Mary 
led  the  fashion  and  placed  all  her  "china'  in 
"japatuied"  closets,  became  proficient-lacqtierers. 
The  fasUon  came  so  suddenly  and  became  so 
extronely  popular  that  lacquer  coatings  began 
to  cover  furniture  of  eve^  description  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  'Queen  Anne"  style 
pieces  of  lacquerwork  extant,  if  scraiclied.  of- 
ten disclose  walnut  veneer  beneath.  Eiigiish  lac 
{ieces  of  this  period  are,  ^nerally,  in  red,  green 
lue,  violet,  some  buff.  These  ^Meces  are  now 
getlmg  scarce  and  are  prized  by  collectors,  espe- 
cially those  in  red.  A  survival  of  this  "lac- 
Juerwork"  occurred  in  die  SO's  of  last  century 
uring  die  Adams'  style  vogue.  The  product 
was  termed  'Japanned  work*  and  was 
in  black,  green  or  gn(y,  mostly,  and  heightened 
with  gill  or  painteo  decoration.  The  execution 
of  this  furniture  was  poor  and  few  t>ieces 
(unless  retouched)  exist  that  are  not  dilapi- 
dated. 
Bibllo, 

tal  Arts'  ii ^ 

A.  A„  'Ctlinese  Inlaid  Lacquer>  (in  Burlington 
MagaatM,  1914) ;  Buclier.  B.,  <Geschicbte  der 
teclmiacheti  Kiinste'  (Stuttgart  1875);  Bushell, 
Dr.  S.  W.,  'Chinese  Art^  (London  1909); 
(jottse,  L.,  *L'Art  japonais*  (Paris  1883i : 
Hart,  E.,  'Notes  on  the  History  of  Lacquer' 
(in  Japanese  Society  Transactions  and  Pro- 
ceedings, London  1897}  ;  Hendley,  T.  H., 
'Lacquer  Industrial  Art  in  Bikanir.  India'  (in 
Journal  of  /HffioH  Jtti.  London  1891);  Ilg,  A., 
'Einiges  iiber  die  Technik  oriantalische  Lackar- 
beiten'  (in  Milheilungen  des  K.  K.  Oesterr. 
Museums,  Vieotia  1S72)  ;  Jacquemart,  A.,  'Les 
Laqnes'  (Paris  1859) ;  Mew,  E.,  <01d  Lacquer' 
(in  Conttoitseur,  London  1910-14)  ;  Moorcroft, 
W.,  'Descrijitionof  Cnshmere*  (London  1S41) ; 


bllocruby.— Attdslcy,  G.  A,  'Omamcn- 
ns' in  japan  >  (London  188^44);  Bre 
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Quin,  }.  J,  'The  Lacquer  Indnstry- of  Japan' 
{in  Asiatic  Society  of  Japai^  'Transact ion*,' 
Yolcohaina  1881) ;  Semper,  G-.  *Der  Stil  in  den 
techn.  und  tekton.  Kunsten>  (Frankfort  I860): 
Smith,  W.  H.,  'A  Description  and  History  of 
Japanese  Lacquer*  iiv.  Japan  Society,  'Trans- 
actions and  ProceedinKS,>  London  1907)  :  Teall, 
G„   'Lacquers  from  further  East  than  Manda- 


:  1884). 

CLEMEtfT  W.  COUUBE. 

LACROIX,  U'krw*'  Patd,  French  lus- 
torian  and  novelist:  h.  Paris,  27  Feb.  1806 j  d. 
there,  16  Oct  1884.  He  wrote  under  the  nem- 
de-plume  P.  L.  Jacob,  Bibliophile,  and  is  best 
known  under  that  name.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer.  Among  his  early  works  are  'Disserta- 
tions sur  quelques  points  curieu:^  de  ITiistoire 
de  France  et  de  fhistoire  litl^raire'  (Paris 
1838-47):  'Histoire  du  XVIe  siMe  en  France' 
(1834)  :  'Histoire  de  la  vie  et  du  rjgne  de  Nico- 
las I  er'  (1864),  in  eight  volumes.  His  novels  are 
on  romantic  history  subjects.  He  edited  (from 
1829)  in  collaboration  with  Piehot,  Mercure  dtt 
XIXe  siiele  and  founded  (1830)  Cattronom* 
and  Gardt  ttatiomal.  In  cultural  art  be  pub- 
lished a  series  of  richly  illastrated  works,  amonK 
them  'Costumes  historiquei  de  la  France' 
(1852,  10  vols.)  ;  'Le  Mqycn-A«c  et  la  Renais- 
sance' (1847-52,  5  vols.);  'M<xurs,  usages  et 
coslumei  au  moyen-ige  et  i  I'^poqne  de  ta  ren- 
aissance' (lg7(f:  2d  ed.  1872);  'Vie  milltaire 
'■  ■        "   (1872). 


LACROIX,  Sylveatn  Francois,  French 
roathetnadcian :  k  Paris,  176S;  d.  u«fe.'25  Uay 
1843.     He  was   (1787)    instructor  at   ttte  Paris 


a^Kiimed  chief 
for  the  Restoration  of  Public  Ittstnictios,  and 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Scale  Narm»le. 
He  was  appointed  (1799)  professor  of  the  Poly- 
technic School  and  then,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  university,  and  in  the  same  capac- 
ity (1815)  at  the  Cofege  de  France.  He  re- 
signed from  most  vocations  in  1821.  .  He  wrote 
excellent  books  of  instruction  still  in  use;  also 
'Traite  du  caku!  differentiel  et  du  caleul  inte- 

£aP  (Paris  1797;  7th  ed.,  1867);  'Tndrf  des 
fferences  et  do?  series*  (1800);  'Tnute 
elementaire  du  caleul  des  probabilites'  (1816; 
4lh  ed.,  1833)  ;  'Cours  des  math^matiques' 
(1797-1816).  These  have  found  (^rnan  ver- 
sions on  account  of  their  hi^  value. 

LACRYMS  CHRISTI,  H'kri'ml  kris'rt. 
an  Italian  red  wine  produced  from  grapes  so 
named  grown  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  near 
the  Lacrym«  Christi  monastery.  Its  delicate, 
spicy  flavorj  fire  and  aromatic  boufiuet  ^ve 
it  a  populanty  higher  than  other  Italian  wines. 
On  which  accotmt  vintj^s  from  elsewhere  in 
Italy  are  often  labeled  with  this  name  when  the 
wine  has  a  more  or  less  similar  character, 
especially  as  the  true  vintage  is  a  small  one. 
It  is  numbered  among  the  liqueur  wines.  The 
dark,  amber-'yellow  Lacrymie  Christi  of  Mount 
Somma  is  the  closest  in  quality  to  the  true 

LACTANTIUS,  Pirmiuiiu,  ofteo  called 
the  Christian  Ocero.  on  account  of  his  pure 
Latin  style^  lived  in  the  hut  half  of  the  3d  cen- 


stantine  the  Great  made 

Crispus.  His  most  important  work  ts  tfefl 
'Institutiones  DivinK,'  a  maiiual  of  Christian 
doctrine  written  to  defend  the  religion  to  which 
he  had  been  converted.  His  works  appear  in 
Migne's  'Patrologia,'  and  have  also  been  edited 
by  G.  Laubmann  and  S.  Braadt  (Vienna  1891)'. 

LACTARSNB,  lak'tq-ren,  the  casein  of 
milk  as  commercially  prepared  by  beinR  freed 
from  fat,  ^dpitaled  by  an  add,  tboronghly 
purified,  dried  and  powdered.  It  is  insolnble 
m  vrater,  but  is  soluble  in  an  allrafi.  such  as 
ammonia,  and  in  this  iorm  is  used,  like  albumen, 
for  filing  pi^ent  colors  in  colico-printiDg.  The 
cloth,  after  it  has  been  printed,  is  sRamed,  ttac 
ammonia  is  driven  off'  and  the  pigment  is 
thereafter  able  to  resist  the  action  of  water. 

LACTATION.    See  Milk,  Hdhan.    ' 

LACTEAL8,  ISk-te-sk.  vessels  Which,  to- 
gether with  the  lymphatics,  constitute  oi)e  sys- 
tem for- conveying  a  fluid  or  fluids  from  various 
organs  of  the  body  to  the  veins  near,  theii' 
terminations  in  the  heart.  The  fluid  which  the 
Iscteals  convey  is  milicy  after  a  full  meal,  and  is' 
called  chyle,  though  dnrinei'  intervals  of  fasting 
it  13  a  yellowish  lymph,  as  in  the  lymphatics. 
The  lacteal  vessels  commence  on  the  intestinal 
villi,  unite  with  one  another  in  the  mesentery 
and,  after  leaving  the  mesenteric  glands,  dis- 
charge their  contents  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
body  into  the  receptacnltmi  chyli,  in  front  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra.  See  also  Lymph;' 
Ltmphatk:  Glands. 

LACTIC  ACID  fGH.O.)-  Scheele,  in 
1/80,  was  the  first  to  ifcscribe  the  acjd  present 
in  sour  milk.  In  1832  Uebi^  and  Mitscheriich 
showed  it  to  be  a  distrncl  add,  Lactic  add  is 
widely  distributed  in  nature,  occiirring  in  the 
sap  of  several  plant  families,  in  sour  nulk,  in 
the  saliva,  blood  and  urine,  and  the  brain  and' 
gastric  juice  of  animals.  Lactic  add'is  s  result 
of  the.  fermentation  of  the  various  sugars,  and 
of  dextrin  and  mannitol.  There .  are  man^ 
modes  of  preparing  It  artificially;  and  its  iso- 
meric varieties,  of  which  four  have  been  de- 
scribed, have  excited  much  aitentiao.  Its  two 
prindpal  kinds  are  fermentation  lactic  add  and 
paralactie  or  sarcolactic  acid.  The  former, 
IS  got  from  concentrated  sour  whe^  by  remov- 
ing the  curd,  adding  Ume.  filtering,  dilutins 
with  water,  removing  the  lime  with  oxalic  ado, , 
evaporating  and  extracting  the  lactic  acid  with 
alcohol.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  to  get  it  by 
what  is  called  the '  lactic  fermefilalion,  from 
spgar  or  saccharine  substances.  The  sugar  is 
dissolved  in  water;  to  the  solution  is  added 
sour  milk  or  decaying  cheese  and  a  quantity  of 
fine,  well-washed  prepared  chalk,  and  the  mix- , 
ture  is  kept  for  about  four  weeks  at  between' 
86°  and  95"  P.  FermoMation  enSfies'ahd  thuch 
lactic  add  is  formed,  whidi  combines  with  tfce 
chalk  and  forms  lactate  of  calciifm.  Thtg  salt ' 
is  then  decomposed  by  sulphuric  add,  filtered, 
and  the  fluid  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  zinc' 
Lactate  of  line  is  formed,  which  is  Collected 
ahd  decomposed  by  sulphureted  .  hydiDgtn. ' 
The  fluid  filtered  from  the  svltdiide  of  ehic  is 
evaporated,  and  the  syrupy  fluid  which  remaiiM' 
contains  the  lactic  add.  Lactic  acid  of  com- 
merce is  a  syrup  (specific  gravity,  1215)  which 
contains  a  small-  percentage  t)f  water.  JU.tc- 
nialns  liquid  even  at  y^ry  low  temperaure«.^^4tli 
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deliquesces  in  mcnst  air,  dissolves  in  nil  propar- 
tions  in  -alcohol  and  water,  has  no  oaor  and 
bas  a  purely  sour,  taste.  It  cannot  be  distilled, 
or  even  heated,  wilhoul  undergoing  decompo- 
sition, lactic  anhydride  or  lactolactic  add  being 
formed ;  at  a  higher  temperature  carbonic 
oxide  Is  evolved,  and  a  variety  of  products 
distil  over,  and  charcoal  is  left  in  the  retort. 
By  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  bleaching-powder 
and  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  add; 
by  oxide  of  manganese  into  alddiyde. 

The  paralaciic  or  sarcolactic  acid  was  ob-' 
served  in  flesh  by  Berzdius  in  1806,  and  he  con- 
sidered it  the  same  as  Aat  derived  from  milk. 
Liebig  showed  that  they  were  not  absolutely 
identical,  but  the  nature  of  thdr  differences  is 
at  present  unknown.  This  add  is  readily  got 
from  the  cold  aqueous  extract  of  meat  by  add- 
ing 3  solution  of  baryta,  coaguJatiOg  and  re- 
mo  vii^  albumen  concentrating  the  solution, 
precipitating  the  baryta,  fiitering  and  evaporat- 
ing. The  syrupy  residue  contains  th,e  acid. 
Faralactic  add  c^n  be  distinguiEhed  from  lactic. 
acid  by  its  property  of  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  ri^t,  lactic  acid  being 
mactive.  The  calcium  salt  of  the  fermentation 
acid  contains  more  water  of  crystallization; 
when  heated  it  retains  if  for  a  shorter  time;' 
and  it  is  more  soluble  than  the  sarcolactate. 
Again,  the  zymolactale  of  zinc  contains  more 
water,  loses  it  more  quickly  on  heating,  but 
itself  endures  a  much  higher  temperature  with- 
out decomposition  than  the  sarcolactate.  The 
zymolaclate  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  and' 
in  alcohol  than  the  other ;  the  crystalline  forms 
of  the  two  salts  also  are  different.  The  other 
salts  of  lactic  acid  are  for  the  most  part 
crystalline,  and  soluble  in  water.  Lactic  acid 
forms  compound  ethers  and  stibstiluiion  acids. 

In  the  arts,  lactic  acid  is  used  in  the  dyeing 
of  wool  when  mordanting  with  potassium 
diehromate,  supplanting  tartaric  and  oxalic 
acids.  It  is  less  corrosive,  and  imparts  a  finer 
feel  and  lustre.  With  an  eijual  part  of  potas- 
sium lactate  it  forms  lactolin,  re^rded  as  su- 
perior to  the  plain  add.  Lactic  acid  is  a 
solvent  for  several  dye  stuffs  which  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  is  of  special  use  in  the 
dveing  and  printing  of  cotton  textiles.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  tannine  industry,  in  coloring, 
bating  and  plumping   the   skins,   to   which   it 


mparts  a  fine  grain.     In  the  distilling  industry 

It  IS  used  to  check  the  "*       '  " r    ^  < .. 

rious  bacteria. 


e  development  of  deicle- 


/n  medicine,  lactic  acid  is  used  in  laryngeal 
tuberculosis,  and  diluted  wilb  six  parts  of 
water,  it  is  applied  locally  in  diphtheria  and 
croup  to  dissolve  the  false  membrane.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  local  application  in  tuberculous 
ulcers,  lupus  and  epithelioma. 

LACTIC  FERMENT,  a  minute  organism 
which,  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist 
oE  small  elliptical  cells,  generally  detached,  but 
sometimes  occurring  in  chains  of  two  or  three. 
It  is  developed  it)  milk  when  it  is  allowed  to  . 
stand  for  some  time,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
milk  becofning  sour,  the  sug»r  of  the  milk 
chan^g  into  lactic  add.  It  is  ^so  developed 
when  cheese  is  added  to  a  solutioti  of  surar, 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  35*  to  40°.  See 
also  Febheni*tion;  Lactic  Aao, 

LACTOMETER,  or  GALACTOMETER, 
for   ascertaining   the   different 


qualities  of  itdlk.  Several  instruments  of  this 
sort  have  been  invented  One  consists  of  a 
glass  tube  one  foot  long,  graduated  into  100 
parts.  New  milk  is  filled  into  it  and  allowed  to 
stand  unllr  the  cream  has  fulh'  separated  when 
its  relative  quantity  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
parts  in  the  100  which  it  occupies.  Another 
IS  a  spedally  constructed  hydrometer  used  to 
determine  the  spedfic  gravity  of  milk  for  the 

furpose  of  deteaing  adulteration  with  water. 
t  has  been  learned  by  experience  that  the 
spedfic  gravity  of  the  milk  of  healthy  cows 
does  not  fall  belew  1.1^.    See  Milk  Adoltoa- 

HON. 

LACTOSE,  sugar  of  milk  (GJI-Oa),  a 
substance  obtained  by  evaporating  whey,  filter- 
ing through  animal  charcoal  and  ciystalLzin^ 
It  forms  hard,  white,  semi-transparent  trimetnc 
crystals,  which  have  a  slightly  ^weet  taste,  and 
grate  between  the  teeth.  It  is  convertible  like 
Starch  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  very  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

LACTUCARIUH,  die  brown  visdd  juice 
of  the  common  S3rden  lettuce,  obtained  by 
indsion  from  the  kaves  and  flowering  stems, 
and  dried  in  the  air.  It  is  a  mixture  of  various 
substances,  mcluding  lactucone,  lactodn,  lac- 
tudc  acid,  matmite,  albinnin,  etc  Lactucarium 
is  hypnotic,  anti- spasmodic  and  sedative,  and 
has  been  recoonnended  in  (sses  in  which  opiimi 
is  inadmissible,  particularly  for  children.  It 
has  been  administered  with  advantage  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  diarrh<£a  and  Bstfama,  in 
doses  of  two  to  five  grains. 

LACUNAR,  l^'kfi'nar,  the  Latin  word  de- 
flnes  a  wainscoted  and  gilded  cdHng,  a  panet- 
cdling,  and  obtains  its  intent  from  ihe  sunken 
tpates  (coffers)  of  the  paneling.  It  applies  in 
architecture  also  to  the  imder  surface  of  the 
member  of  an  order,  the  imder  side  of  the 
larmier  or  corona  of  a  cornice,  etc 

LACUSTRINE  DEPOSITS,  sedimenu 
laid  down  in  lakes.  They  may  be  gravels 
consolidated  into  conglomerates,  sands  into 
sandstones,  clays  iiiio  shales,  or  marls  into 
limestones.  See  Lakes,  section  on  Lakes  in 
article  on  Geology,  and  section  on  Sediment- 
ary Rocks  in  article  on  Rocks. 


Indus  and  its  trftutaries.  It  is  located  be- 
tween the  Himalayas  and  Karakorum  and  has 
a  dimate  ranging  from  fierce  heat  in  the  day 
time  to  icy  nights.  Vegetation  is  hindered  bjr 
the  diyness  of  tie  atmosphere,  grain  and  fruit 
growing  being  restricted  to  the  sheltered  valleys 
and  then  only  in  stunted  growths ;  and  forests 
are  few.  The  area  is  about  8,000  square  miles. 
all  at  a  great  devation.  from  9,000  to  14,000 
feet  A  number  of  salt  lakes  furnish  an  end- 
le^  .supply  of  borax.  Its  game  consists  of 
wild  horses,  ibex,  wild  sheep,  nares,  etc  Goats 
supply  a  short  wool  which  is  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  shawls.  The  inhabitants,  186,656,  ap- 
proximately, are  small,  unclean  Turanians, 
strong  of  body  and  for  the  most  part  agricul- 
turists. Th^  are  Buddhists  and  each  village 
has  its  monastery.  Except  by  the  wealthy, 
polyandry  is  the  rule.  Commerce  consists 
chiefly  of  the  passagelhrough' from  China  of 
wool,  tea,  gold  dust,  silver,  Indian  cotton,  skins, 
leather,  grain,  fire-anns,  etc;  but  native  wool, 
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borax,  suli^ur  and  dried  froit  are  exported. 

Consult  Cunningham,  *Ladakh,  physical,  statis- 
tical and  hisCorica]>  (London  1854)  ;  De  Bo«r- 
bel.  ^Routes  in  Jammu  et  Kashmir'  (Calcutta 
1897)  ;  Adair,  'Sport  and  Travel  in  Baltistan 
and  Ladakh'  (London  1899)  ;  Younghusband, 
'Kashmir*  (London  1911);  Neve,  'Thirty 
Years  in  Kashmir'  (New  York  1913). 

LADARIO,  I3'd3-ry5,  an  arsenal  and  small 
town  in  Mallo  Grosso,  Brazil,  about  five  miles 
east- southeast  of  Conimbi  on  the  Faraway 
River;  one  of  the  three  arsenals  of  the  Brazilian 
tiavy.    See  Brazii,  — Navy. 

LADD,  George  Trambull,  American  edu- 
cator :  b.  Painesville,  Lake  County,  Ohio,  19 
tan.  1842.  The  Ladds,  originally  of  Norman 
French  extraction,  intermarried  with  the  Welsh 
family  of  Williams  and  the  name  appears  ia 
English  history  as  early  as  the  13th  century. 
Dr.  Ladd  is  a  lineal  descendant,  through  Hie 
paternal  line,  of  Elder  William  Brewster  and 
Gov.  William  Bradford.  He  was  graduated 
at  Western  Reserve  University,  A.B.,  in  1864; 
A.M.,  in  1867;  and  his  honorary  degrees  are 
D-D.  (1879),  LL.D-  (1895),  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary;  A.M,  Yale  (1881);  LL.D., 
Princeton  (1896).  After  graduation  at 
Western  Reserve  University  he  spent  two  years 
in  business,  and  then  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  whence  he  graduated  in 
1869.  In  1869-71  he  preached  in  Edinburg, 
Ohio,  and  in  1871-79  he  was  pastor  of  Spring 
Street  Congregational  (Thurch,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  In  1879  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
^ilosophy  at  Bowdoin  (Allege,  and  held  that 
position  until  he  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Yale  College  in  1881.  After  the  death  of 
President  Porter  (1892)  he  was  made  Clarke 
professor  of  metaiMiysics  and  moral  philosophy, 
which  position  he  held  imtil  1906,  when  he 
resigned.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion liave  carried  him,  at  various  times,  be- 
yond Yale.  During  the  academic  year  1895-% 
ne  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Harvard  University  and  conducted  the  gradoate 
seminary  in  ethics,  and  in  1906"07  he  was  silb- 
Stitute  professor  in  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity; since  th«i,  much  of  his  time  has  been 
spent  in  lecturing  and  travel  upon  important 
educational  missions  in  foreign  lands.  Twice 
he  was  invited  by  the  Imperial  Educational  So- 
dety  of  Japan  to  deliver  conrses  of  lectures, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1892  and  again  in  1899  he 
visited  and  lectured  at  Doshisha,  Kioto,  Tokio, 
Hakonc  and  Kobe.  In  this  period  Professor 
Ladd  for  16  months  delivered  courses  in  the 
Imperial  Universities  of  Tokio  and  Kioto,  and 
in  Count  Okuma's  and  other  private  univer- 
sities, and  in  the  government  business  colleges 
where  he  spoke  on  •Commercial  Ethics,"  and 
made  many  other  pubhc  addresses.  His  lectures 
on  'Commercial  Etiiics*  were  later  adopted  as 
a  textbook,  and  his  other  writings  have  been 
adopted  aa  textbooks  in  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  in  lapan  and  India.  In  the 
spring  of  1907  he  went  to  Korea  as  guest  and 
"unothcial  adviser^  of  Manguis  Ito,  returning  to 
the  United  Stales  by  way  of  Honolulu,  where  a 
month  was  spent  in  lecturing  to  teachers.  For 
his  services  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Japan 
he  was  thrice  admitted  into  audience  with  the 
emperor,  the  last  in  private  when  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  third  degree  of  the  order  of 
vot.  16— *1 


the  Rising  Sun.  He  was  elected  Gold  Medalist 
of  the  Imperial  Educational  Society,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  his  third  and  last  visit  received 
the  second  degree  of  the  order  of  the  Rising 
Sun  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 

In  1899-1900  he  lectured  on  philosophy  be- 
fore the  University  of  Bombay,  India,  and  on 
the  philosophy  of  religion  at  (Calcutta,  Madras, 
Benares  and  elsewhere.  The  lectures  in  (x)nvo- 
cation  Hall,  Bombay  University,  were  unique, 
inasmuch  as  no  one  before  that  time  nad 
lectured  under  its  auspices,  which  honor  was, 
in  part,  an  official  jusUficalion  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  Professor  Ladd's  books  for  those  of 
Herbert  Spencer  as  retiuired  reading  for  die 
M.A,  degree.  His  visits  to  Japan,  and  es- 
pecially to  Korea  In  the  critical  time  of  the 
readjustment  of  the  political  and  sodal  relations 
'of  tne  two  countries,  constitute  an  important 
factor  in  their  history. 

His  contributions  to  the  science  of  psy- 
chology  and  philosophy  are  widely  known.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  was  its  second  preu- 
dent  and  its  delegate  to  the  International  Cou- 
gress  at  Paris  in  1910.  Among  the  most 
permanent  of  his  achievements  is  the  founding 
of  the  psychological  laboratory  at  Yale,  which, 
under  his  guidance,  became  one  of  the  best 
equipped  in  the  world.  Up  to  the  lime  of  his 
resignation  in  1906  there  proceeded  from  Yale 
a  continuous  stream  of  teachers  of  philosophy, 
whose  success  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
teaching  and  influence  of  Professor  Ladd. 

His  position  in  American  philosophy  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  appended  list  of 
his  works.  By  some  critics  he  has  been 
erroneously  c^led  a  disciple  of  Lotze  and 
Porter,  a  theolo^cal  apologist  and  defender  of 
the  traditional  views,  none  of  which  afqtraise- 
ments  is  supported  by  the  facts  of  his  mental 
development.  The  fact  is  Ladd  never  studied 
with  either  Lotze  or  Porter,  or  became  ac- 
quainted with  their  works  until  he  _had  been 


'The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,>  from 
which,  when  completed,  he  turned  exclusively 
to  the  problems  of  philosophy;  but  at  no  time 
has  he  been  anybody's  disciple,  or  adopted  any 
system,  still  less  has  he  founded  any  'school.* 
His  freedom  from  scholastic  bias,  combined 
with  sagacity  of  judgment  and  catholicity  of 
taste,  accompanied  by  great  patience  and 
capacity  tor  hard  work,  which  are  the  strongest 
marked  elements  of  his  personality  and  tem- 
perament, scarcely  warrant  bis  being  called  a 
'dogmatist,'  but  rather  a  "critical  realist,"  or 
'radical  rationalist.* 

Professor  Ladd's  published  works  include 
volumes     on     technical     theology,     psychology, 

Khilosophy  and  education.  Besides  these  worlcs 
e  has  written  extensively  on  his  travels  in 
Japan,  Korea  and  India,  and  on  questions  con- 
nected with  politics  and  the  great  war,  upon 
social  criticism  and  practical  ethics.  He  his 
also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  techni- 
cal journals,  whose  indices  will  serve  as 
guides.  His  more  important  publications  are 
'Principles  of  Chnrch  Poli^'  (1882)  ;  'Doctrine 
of  Sacred  Scripture'  (1884) ;  'Outiines  of 
Philosophy'  (trans,  of  Lotie,  5  vols.,  1887)  ; 
'Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology^ 
(1887,  revised  with  R.  S,  Woodworth   1914); 
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•What  is  the  Bibk?'  (1888) ;  < Intro doetion  to 
Philosophy'  (1889) ;  <Outlines  of  Physiolomoa 
Psyehofogy'     (1890);     'Philosophy    of    Mind' 


JapancK)  ;  'Philoso^y  of  ConduetM1902) ; 
'What  Can  I  Know?'  'What  ought  I  to 
Do?'  'What  Should  I  Believe?'  (1914-lS). 

LADD,  Herbert  WBireti,  American  ionr- 
nalist  and  politician :  b.  New  Bedford.  Mass., 
15  Oct  1843.  After  a  hifth  school  education  he 
secured  a  position  on  tlie  staff  of  the  New 
Bedford  Mercury,  and  during  the  Civil  War. 
went  to  the  field  with  the  43d  and  44th  Massa- 
chusetts regiments.  His  report  of  General 
Foster's  Tarboro  march  was  published  in  the 
Boston  Journal  before  ihe  New  York  papers 
bad  news  of  it.  He  issued  a  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Mercury  to  announce  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  the  first  Sunday  paper  pub- 
lished iti  New  England  outside  of  Bos'  '' 


Providence,  which  in  1867  was  incorporated  as 
the  H.  W.  Ladd  Company,  of  which  he  was 
president.  He  founded  the  Commercial  Club 
in  Providence,  was  vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  two  years,  was  a  generous  patron 
of  Brown  University,  and  in  1891  presented  to 
the  university  a  fully  equipped  astronomical 
observatory.  In  1889  he  was  elected  governor 
of  Rhode  Island,  was  a  candidate  for  that  office 
in  1690  and  was  defeated,  but  was  re-elected  in 
1891. 

LApD,  William.  American  philanthropist: 
b.  Exeter,  N.  H.,  1778;  d.  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
9  April  1841.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1797,  became  a  sea  captain,  but  re- 
tired at  the  outbreak  uf  the  War  of  1812,  and 
subsequently  took  an  active  part  in  organizing 
the  American  Peace  Society,  of  which  he  was 
for  many  years  president,  and  in  behalf  of 
which  he  labored  efficiently  until  the  close  of 
his  life.  In  the  interests  of  this  society  he 
edited  the  Friend  of  Peace,  commenced  by  Dr. 
Noah  Worcester,  and  the  Harbinger  of  Peace, 
and  published  a  number  of  essays  and  oc- 
casional addresses  on  the  subject  of  peace.  He 
carried  his  views  to  the  extent  of  oenyine  the 
right  to  maintain  defensive  war,  and  caused  this 
prmciple  to  be  incorporated  into  the  constitution 
of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

LADEGAST,  Friedrich,  (^rtnan  organ 
builder;  b.  Hermsdorf,  30  Aug.  1818;  d.  1905. 
He  learned  organ  construction  at  Rochlitt, 
Saxony,  through  fais  brother  Christlieb,  then 
worked  in  several  localities  and  estaUished 
himself  (1846)  at  Weissenfels.  Most  notable 
of  his  works  were  the  reconstruction  of  the 
organ  in  Merseburg  Cathedral  (18SS)  and  the 
construction  of  the  Leipzig  Nikolaildrche 
organ  (1859-62)  with  four  manuals  and  85  stops. 
He  trained  his  son  Oskar,  who  was  born  26 
Sept  18S6,  in  the  profession  and  they  have 
butit  many  large  as  well  as  ordinary  organs. 

LADENBURG,  Albert,  German  chemist: 
b  Mannheim,  2  July  1842;  d.  1911.  He  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  Ghent  and  Paris  and  be- 


(1868)  at  Hciddbere,  adjnnct 

professor  (1872)  and  professor  at  Kiel  (1873) 
and  then  (1889)  at  Breslau.  He  did  useful  work 
on  the  synthesis  of  alkaloids  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  benzol.  He  wrote  'Vortrage  fiber  die 
Entwiclcelungssescfaichle  der  Chemie  in  den 
letiten  100  Jairen*  (Brunswick  1869;  3d  ed, 
1902)  ■  'Theorie  der  aromatisdien  Verbindnn- 
gen'  (ib.  1876)  ;  "Handworterbuch  der  Obemie' 
(13  vols.,  Breslau  1883-95)  ;  'Naturwissca- 
schafiliche  Vortrage  in  gemeinverstandlicher 
Darstdlung'   (1908). 

LADIES'  CATHOLIC  BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION,  The.  This  association  was 
instituted  9  April  1890,  and  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  Penn5};lvatiia  in  June  of  the  same 
year.  The  association  proposes  as  its  objects, 
as  set  forth  in  its  incorporation  articles,  are  to 
write  into  a  fraternal  sisterhood  all  Catholic 
women;  to  elevate  them  morally,  mentally  and 
socially;  to  educate  them  in  integrity  and 
frugality,  and_  to  mutually  aid  and  assist  each 
other  by  providing  relief  and  death  benefits  to 
its  members.  On  1  Jan.  1916  it  had  a  mem- 
bership of  157,S2S  in  1,253  subordinate  branches, 
located  in  29  States.  Its  disbursements  in 
death  benefits  to  that  date  was  $13,640,007.48, 
with  rehef  benefits  of  $23,560.  Its  disburse- 
ments in  1915  were  $1,369,920.46— death  bene- 
fits, $1,327,989.51 ;  other  disbursements  $41,- 
930.9S.  Its  recording  and  financial  office  is 
k>cated  at  443  West  11th  street,  Erie,  Pa. 

LADIES'  LOYAL  ORANGE  ASSOCIA- 
TION.  See  Orangemen. 

LADIES  OF  THE  HACCABEBS.  A 
woman's  benefidal  society,  organized  24  March 
1886.  This"  was  the  first  society  in  North 
America  composed  exchisively  of  women, 
to  five  fraternal  life  insurance  to  women.  The 
society  has  a  beautiful  ritual  used  by  its  lodges, 
and  inculcates  the  principles  of  sisterly  love 
and  fraternal  assistance.  In  its  inception  the 
society  was  an  aiudUary  socially  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Maccabees,  but  alwa^rs  had  entire  charge 
of  its  own  finances.  The  slight  connecticm  was 
severed  in  a  few  years  and  it  became  an  ab- 
solutely independent  society.  It  offers  insur- 
ance to  women  for  whole  life  with  disatuhty 
and  old  age  benefit^  also  a  term  plan  and  a 
maternity  bmefit  Several  years  ago  the  life 
benefit  protection  was  changed  from  the  current 
cost  plan  to  adequate  rates  and  the  field  ex- 
tended from  the  State  of  Michigan  only  to 
any  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  whidi  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  organize.  The  order 
now  has  51,000  members  and  is  doing  business 
in  21  States.  It  has  beds  in  several  hospitals, 
endowed  in  perpetuity,  where  the  members 
Ttay  receive  free  treatment ;  also  a  bed  for  the 
little  ones  in  the  Children's  Free  Honutal, 
Detroit.  It  has  a  relief  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
its  members  in  financial  distress.  The  society 
has  paid  for  claims  nearly  $10,000,000  and 
has  a  reserve  fund  of  a  million  and  a 
(quarter  dollars.  The  finances  are  managed  en- 
tirely by  women.  The  president,  Mrs.  Frances 
E.  Bums,  has  filled  this  office  since  1896^  and 
the  secretary.  Dr.  Emma  E.  Bower,  has  held 
her  office  since  1893.  The  headquarters  are  at 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 

LADIES  OF  THB  MACCABEES  OP 
THE  WORLD.  See  Woman's  Benewt  As- 
sociation or  THE  Maccasees,  The. 
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LADIBS  OP  THE  MODERN  UACCA- 
BEES.    See  Maccabees,  The  Ladies  or  the. 

LADINO,  l^-de'no,  (1)  a  hybrid  language 
of  the  Jews  of  Hamburg,  London,  AmsKrdain, 
southern  France,  North  Africa  and  Constanti- 
nople. (2)  The  old  Castilian  language.  (3) 
In  Central  America  and  Mexico  the  word  is 
tiscd  to  designate  the  descendants  of  whites 
from  Indian  mothers.  (4)  The  Romansch 
dialect  nsed  in  the  Engadin,  etc 

LADISLAS,  Ucfb-I^,  or  LADISLAUS  I, 
die  Saint,  king  of  Hungary:  b.  Poland,  1040;  d. 
29  July  1095.  He  was  son  of  Bflas,  fourfit 
and  conquered  the  Cumans  (1074)  and  was 
made  king  of  Hungry  (1077)  after  the  death 
of  his  brother  Gejza.  In  1091  he  overthrew 
the  Croatians  and  placed  bis  nephew  Almos 
as  ruler  orer  them.  He  organized  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Christian  Church  in  Hungary, 
killed  out  the  remnants  of  heathendom,  con- 
TCrted  the  colonized  Cumans  and  issued  strict 
laws.  On  account  of  his  services  to  Christian- 
ity he  was  canonized  in  1192. 

LADISLAS  IV,  The  Cuman^  king  of  Hun- 
gary ;    bom   about    1262 ;    d.   Korosszeg,    1290. 
He  was  son  of  King  Stephan  V  and  reigned 
from  1272  to  1290,  when  he  was  assassinated  by 
three  Cumans  for  attempting  to  get  rid  of  his 
wife  so  as  to  marry  another.    With  the  Magyars 
and   Cumanians  he    fought  with   Rudolph  of 
--      ■  -----    -    g    1278).  over- 

Later  in  life 
he  threw  in  his  destiny  with  the  Cumanians  he 
had  favored,  and  of  whose  blood  he  was  on  his 
mother's  side.  The  country,  however,  fell  into 
dire  anard^  and  he  died  fighting  his  enemies 
and  Ok  Pope. 

LADISLAS  V,  called  the  Po3thumoo3, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  b.  Komarum, 
27  Feb.  1440;  d.  Prague,  23  Nov.  1457.  He  was 
son-  of  Emperor  and  King  Albrecht  II  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Emperor  Sigismund,  and 
born  four  months  after  his  father's  death. 
The  estates  of  Himgary  had  elected  Wladislas 
III  of  Poland  as  nng,  but  Elizabeth  forced 
the  infant's  coronation.  He  was  placed  in  the 
care  of  Frederick  HI,  his  uncle,  as  guardian, 
and  he  was  acknowledged  king  of  Hungary 
on  the  death  (1444)  of  Wla^slas  and  was 
crowned  in  1453.  Under  the  evil  t  itelage  of 
his  uncle  Ulrich  Cillet  he  cared  little  for  his 
duties  as  ruler  and  took  no  part  in  the  glorious 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade  (1456)  by 
Janos  Hunyadi,  the  great  general  who  ad- 
ministered the  government  during  his  minor- 
ity. On  the  assassination  of  the  traitorous 
IHrich  he  had  vouns  Hurnradi  beheaded,  but 
was  forced  to  nee  from  Hungary  to  Prague, 
where  he  died  suddenly,  presumably  of  iraison, 
as  he  was  preparing  to  marry  a  French  princess. 

LADISLAS,  king  of  Naples:  b.  1375;  d. 
Castelnuovo,  6  Aug.  1414.  He  was  the  son  of 
Charles  of  Durazzo,  and  on  his  father's  assas- 
sination, the  regency  was  conducted  by  his 
mother,  Margaret,  who  won  the  support  of  the 
Pope  when  the  nobility  set  up  Louis  II  of 
Anjou  as  candidate  to  the  throne.  In  1390 
Pope  Boniface  IX  had  him  crowned,  and  after 
eignt  years'  warfare  he  drove  the  invaders  out. 
He  attempted  (1403)  to  gain  the  Hungarian 
throne,  utilizing  the  great  schism  and  the  con- 
sequent politiciu  confusion  to  gain  power  over 


the  Church  and  Rome.  Failing  in  his  schemes 
he  was  forced  to  simi  the  peace  (25  June  1412) 
after  his  defeat  at  Rocca  Secca  by  Pope  Jtrfin 
XXIll ;  but  he  took  Rome  the  following  year. 
Consult  Creighton,  'History  of  the  Papacy' 
(Vol.  I.  London  1882). 


son  of  Grand  Duke  Olgierd  of  Lithuania  and 
succeeded  his  father  (1377)  and  was  baptized 
as  a  Christian  (1386),  receiving  the  name 
Vladislas.  He  married,  in  the  same  year, 
Hedwig,  dauehter  and  heiress  of  Louis  the 
Great,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Poland  under 
the  title  Ladislas  11.     Under  his  rule  Poland 

Erogressed  greatly,  and,  in  the  battle  of  Tannen- 
erg  (1410),  he  defeated  the  Teutonic  Order  of 
Kmghts.  He  granted  the  nobility  great  rights 
and  freedom;  in  1400  he  founded  the  Cracow 
University. 

LADISLAS  III,  king  of  Poland:  h.  1424: 
d  Varna,  10  Nov.  1444.  He  was  son  of 
Ladislas  II,  was  crowned  in  1434  and  took  over 
the  government  in  1439,  becoming  elected  in 
1440  king  of  Hungary-  But  his  coronation,  at 
Stuhlweissenburg,  did  not  take  place  till  he 
had  successfully  fouf^t  against  the  widow  of 
Albrecht  II,  who  upheld  the  rights  of  her 
infant  son  Ladislas  Posthumous ;  he,  in  1442, 
married  the  widow,  Elizabeth,  who  died  three 
days  later  leaving  him  an  undivided  throne. 
With  an  army  of  20,000  Hungarian  and  Wal- 
lacbs  under  the  great  general  Hunyadi  he 
entered  Bulgaria  against  the  Turks  and,  after 
some  successes,  was  defeated  and  killed  at  the 
battie  of  Varna  (1444). 

LADISLAS  IV,  king  of  Poland :  b.  Cra- 
cow, 1595;  d.  Merecz,  20  March  1648.  He  was 
son  of  Sigismund  HI,  and  was  elected  tsar 
of  Russia  (1610),  making  Moscow  his  residence. 
But  the  Russians  (1612)  rose  in  rebellion  and 
elected  another  tsar  (Michael  Romanav)  and 
he  was  ejected  In  1632,  on  Si^smund's  death, 
he  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Poland  when  he 
started  a  successful  campaign  against  Russia, 
defeating  the  tsar's  force  and  compelling  sur- 
render (1633),  and  meeting  with  equal  success 
against  the  "Turks.  The  nobility  gained  gre. '. 
supremacy  over  the  mcmarch's  powers,  taking 
over  the  army  and  leaving  him  1,200  guards, 
and  great  disturbances  occurred  among  the 
Cossacks  in  his  last  years. 

LADISLAV  I,  l3-dlsl4f,  or  VLADISLAV 
I,  king  of  Poland:  b.  1260;  d  1333.  He  was 
called  "Lokietek,*  the  Yard-long,  and  was  son 
of  Duke  Casimir  of  Cuiavia  and  was  acknowl- 
edged king  (1288)  by  a  part  of  the  nobility.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  after  the  death  of  the 
Bohemian  King  Venceslas  and  after  fighting 
unsuccessfully  against  the  former  and  Duke 
Heinrich  of  Breslau  and  being  exiled,  that  he 
(1305)  conouered  Cracow  to  rule  there.  In 
1312  he  crushed  his  enemies,  becoming  crowned, 
finally,  at  Cracow  as  king  of  Poland  in  1320. 
Through  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Anna 
with  Prince  Gedimin  Lithuania  became  united 
with  Poland 

LADMIRAULT,  Ud'mi'ro.  Louis  Ren« 
Panl  de,  French  general:  b.  Montmorillon,  17 
Feb.  1808 ;  d.  Paiis,  3  Feb.  1898.  He  went  to 
Algiers  (1831)  as  lieutenant,  serving  22  yean 
there  and  becoming  general  of  a  ttivisioa.    He 
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__  ...jnded  a  divisioii  (18S9)  in  the  war  witfa 
July  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Sol- 
lerino.  In  1870  he  was  given  command  of  the 
4th  corps  with  which  he  took  pan  in  the  battles 
before  Metz.   On  18  August  he  defended  Aman- 


in  Metz,  but  on  his  release  took  part  _. 
fight  agains*  the  Commune,  becoming  governor 
of  Paris  till  1878.  He  was  member  of  the 
Senate  1876-91.  He  wrote  'Bases  d'un  projet 
pour  le  recrutement  de  I'annfe  de  terre' 
(Paris  1871). 

LADOGA,  la'do-ga,  the  largest  lake  of 
Europe,  situated  in  the  northwest  of  Russia,  40 
miles  east  of  Saint  Petersburg.  Greatest 
length,  north  to  sout^,  130  miles ;  average 
breadth,  about  75  miles;  area,  7,156  square  miles 
or  31  times  as  large  as  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It 
receives  no  fewer  than  70  streams,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Volkhov  and  Bias,  which 
enters  it  on  the  south,  and  the  Svir,  which 
enters  it  on  the  east,  bearing  the  surplus  water 
of  Lake  Onega  and  has  the  Neva  for  its  outlet 
It  is  icefree  from  May  to  October;  it r  fauna, 
Arctic  in  character,  is  exceptionally  rich  and 
varied.  It  contains  numerous  islands,  and  its 
shores  are  generally  low.  Peter  the  Great 
Canal  (1718-31)  and  the  Alexander  II  Canal 
(1861-66)  connect  the  Neva  and  the  Volkhov; 
Sias  Canal  (1764-1802)  and  the  Empress  Maria 
Feodorovna  Canal  (I8B3)  connect  the  Volkhov 
and  the  Sias ;  the  Svir  Canal  and  the  Alexander 
III  Canal  connect  the  Sias  and  the  Svir.  These 
canals  form  a  navigable  chain  around  the  south 
of  the  lake.  On  two  of  the  islands  in  the  north 
of  the  lake  there  are  ancient  monasteries. 
founded,  respectively,  in  960  and  1393,  which  are 
regarded  with  great  veneradun,  and  to  wluch 
thousands  of  pilgrims  annually  repair. 


LADRONKS,  l^dronr', 


MARIANNE 


line  Islands  and  1,500  miles  east  of  the  Philip- 
pines. The  nortbem  group  is  volcanic  and  un- 
inhabited. Guahan  is  the  southernmost  and  lar- 
St  of  these  islands ;  and  next  in  importance  is 
pan,  the  seat  of  administration.  The  islands 
have  a  total  area  of  250  square  miles.  The  in- 
habitants, who  are  mainly  indigenous,  are  tall, 
robust  and  active,  and  naturally  acute,  lively  and 
ingenious.  Their  huts  are  constructed  of  palm- 
trees,  and  divided  by  mats  into  different  apart- 
ments. Rice,  sugar,  maiie,  indigo,  coffee  and 
tobacco  are  the  main  products,  with  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  first  discovered  here.  The  islands 
were  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521,  and  were 
settled  by  the  Spaniards.  Magellan  called  them 
Islas  de  I^dronea  (Thieves'  Islands),  because 
the  Pacific  pirates  bad  a  rendezvous  here.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  17th  century  they  received 
the  name  of  Mariana  or  Marianne  Islands,  from 
the  queen  of  Spain,  Mariatme  of  Austria,  the 
mother  of  Charles  II,  at  whose  expense  the 
Jesuit  Dussionaries  were  sent  over  who  settled 
here  in  1667.  The  chief  inhabitants  are  settlers 
from  Mexico  and  the  Philippines.  Giiahan 
(Guam)    was  ceded  to  the  United   States  in 

1898,  and  the  rest  sold  by  Spain  to  Germany  in 

1899,  becoming  part  of  the  German  New  Guinea 
Protectorate.  In  the  early  days  of  die  Great 
European  War    they    were    captured    by    the 


Japanese  as  one  at  the  allied  natioiis,  and  are 
now  (1917)  in  their  possession.  Pop.  estimated 
at  over  15,000. 

LADY  OF  THE  AKOOSTOOK,  ^'ro 


book  form  (Boslon  1879). 

LADY-BIRDS,  beetles  of  the  family  Coe- 
cineiiida.  This  is  a  very  large  family  of  small 
beetles  of  rounded,  convex  form,  usually  shin- 
ing and  hairless.  The  head  is  retracted  beneath 
the  pronotum,  the  l^s  are  short  and  hidden 
and  the  el;^ra  are  usually  brightly  colored  and 
marked  with  dark  spots.  These  colors  vary 
much  in  the  same  speaes,  espedatly  in  the  Eng- 
lish Coccinella  septempunctata, —  the  pet  of  chil- 
dren. The  most  widely  known  American  spe- 
cies is  the  black  one  with  two  red  spots  (C. 
bifunclala),  common  all  over  the  United  Stales. 
Tnese  beetles  live  upon  plants,  shrubs  and  trees, 
deposiling  their  eggs  in  little  btmches  on  the 
lower  si^s  of  the  leaves.  The  worm-like  mag- 
gots are  active,  searching  the  leaves  for  plant- 
lice,  which  are  eagerly  devoured,  each  kind  of 
beetle  choosing  a  special  kind  of  aphid  for  its 
food.  In  this  habit  the  lady-birds,  wliich  are 
sometimes  extremely  numerous,  perform  a  val- 
uable service,  since  their  minute  prey  is  highly 
injurious  to  the  plants.    See  Scale-Insect, 

LADY  BOUNTIFUL,  a  character  in 
Farouhar's  'The  Beaux  Stratezem'  (1705). 
Widow  and  beneficiary  of  Sir  Charles  Bounti- 
ful and  his  will,  she  dispenses  her  wealth  cur- 
ing the  Lichfield  inhabitants  of  their  maladies. 

LADY  CHAPBL,  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  when  attached  to  Qthe- 
drals,  generally  placed  eastward  from  the  altar. 
The  lady  chapel  of  Westminster  Cathedral  is 
that  usually  known  as  Henry  VII's.  Saint 
Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York  possesses  a 
most  ornate  lady  chapel. 

LADY  CRAB,  a  common  name  for  the 
Plalyonichiti  ocellaiiu,  an  American  species  of 
cdiue  crabs  beautifully  cxnrered  with  rings  of 
red  and  purple.  It  is  one  of  the  group  Cai- 
linectei  htUtata,  There  arc,  however,  other 
crabs  which  are  so  termed  because  tliey  all  bear 
what  is  considered  as  an  outfine  of  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a  v 


LADY-DAY,  one  of  the  quarter-days  in 
England  and  Ireland,  on  which  rent  is  made 
payable.  It  falls  on  25  March  in  each  year.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  held  as  a  great 
festival  under  the  title  of  the  Feast  of  the  An- 
nunciation. In  the  English  Church  it  is  ob- 
served as  a  feast.  In  France  the  day  is  termed 
Notre  Dame  de  Mars. 

LADY  FHRN,  vulgar  name  for  Asplenitim 
flix-faemina.  It  has  ovate-oblong  or  broadly 
lanceolate,  twice  pinnate  fronds,  and  is  found 
in  moist  woods  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  to  have  the  properties  of 
a  vermifuge.  The  British  place  this  fern  in 
the  genus  Alhyritim.    Scott  refers  to  it  in  the 


Edwin  Lees  calls  it  'the  sweet  lady  fen^  and 
Howitt  says:  'Do  not  pluck  the  strawlierrT 
flower  nor  break  die  la^  fern.* 
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LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,  The.  Sbott's 
(Lady  of  the  Lake,>  published  181%  was  the 
third  of  his  metrical  tomances,  foUoning  the 
'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel'  and  'Marmioti.'     *' 


tiy,  where  he  had  been  impressed  by  the 
romantic  character  of  the  scenery  and  in  appro- 
priateness to  the  poetic  treatment  of  historic  as- 
sociations. "This  poem,"  he  said,  "the  action 
o£  which  lay  among  scenes  so  beautiful  and  so 
deeply  imprinted  on  my  recollections,  was  a 
labor  of  love,  and  it  was  no  less  so  to  recall 
the  manners  and  incidents  introduced.  The 
frequent  custom  of  James  IV,  and  particularly 
of  James  V,  to  walk  through  their  Icingdom  in 
dis^ise,  a.Rorded  me  the  Dint  of  an  incident 
which  never  fails  to  be  interesting;,'' — that  is, 
the  participation,  on  the  part  of  royalty  in  dis- 
guise, in  a  romance  among  humbler  folk.  The 
poem  may  be  said  to  reach  the  high-water  mark 
of  Scott's  success  in  blendinK  tiie  interest  of 
scenery,  action  and  simple  human  feeling,  so 
far  as  his  metrical  works  are  concerned,  though 
it  contains  nothing  SO  fine  of  its  kind  as  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Floddcn  in  'Marmion.' 
The  characters  of  the  king  and  of  Roderick 
Dhu  are  brilliantly  sketched;  that  of  the  young 
lover.  Scott,  as  usual,  found  difficulty  in 
handling.  'You  must  know,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "this  Malcolm  Graeme  was  a  great 
plague  to  me  from  the  beginning.  ...  I 
gave  him  that  dip  in  the  lake  by  way  of  making 
him  do  something;  hut  wet  or  dry  I  could  make 
nothing  of  him."  He  also  related,  to  illustrate 
his  care  for  accuracy  of  detail,  that  he  himself 
rode    into    Pertli shire    'to    see    whether    tCing 

£mea    could    actually   have    ridden    from    the 
nks   of   Loch   Vennachar   to   Stirling   Castle 


'The 


within  the  time  supposed  —  ___  ^_ 
Lady  of  the  Lake,'  like  the  earlier 
met  with  instant  success,  and  has  proved  last- 
ingly popular.  Incidentallv,  its  epilogue  is  one 
of  Scott's  few  distinguished  achievements  in 
purely  lyric  poetry.  In  the  Ediitburgh  Review 
the  work  was  discussed  by  JefErey,  Scott's  good 
friend  but  frank  critic,  and  his  sununing  up  of 
its  qualities  remains  one  of  the  best  accounts  of 
Scott's  poetic  style :  "A  medley  of  bright 
in)3ges  and  flowing  words,  set  carelessly  and 
loosely  together, —  a  diction  tinged  successively 
with  the  careless  richness  of  Shakespeare,  the 
harshness  and  antii^uc  simplicity  of  the  old 
romances,  the  homehness  ot  vulgar  ballads  and 
anecdotes,  and  the  sentimental  glitter  of  the 
most  modem  poetry;  passing  from  the  borders 
of  the  ludicrous  to  those  of  the  sublime,  alter.- 
nately  minute  and  energetic,  sometimes  artiticiat. 
and  frequently  negligent,  but  always  full  of 
spirit  and  vivacity,  abounding  in  images  thai 
are  strildng,  at  first  sight,  to  minds  of  every 
contexture,  and  never  expressing  a  sentiment 
which  it  can  cost  the  most  ordinary  reader  any 
exertion  to  comprehend.* 

Raymokd  M.  Aldsn. 

LADY  OF  LYONS,  The,  a  play,  by  BuJ- 
wer-Lytton,  originally  called  'The  Adventurer.* 
It  was  first  produced  in   1838. 

LADY  OF  MERCY.  Order  of  Our,  a 
Spanish  order  dating  from  1218.  It  was 
founded  by  James  I  of  Aragon,  in  compliance 
with  a  vow  made  during  his  captivity  in  France. 
Pope  Gregory  IX  approved  the  order  in  1230. 


It  was  instituted  to  redeem  Christian  captives 
frotn  the  Moors.  The  order  was  extended  to 
women  in  1261.  A  branch  order  instituted  in 
France  was  suppressed  at  the  time  of  the 
Revoluti(»i.  It  IS  now  a  missionary  order, 
mainly  in  South  America  and  South  Africa. 

LADY  OF  SHALOTT,  The.  a  maid  who 
died  for  love  of  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  It 
is  the  title  of  one  of  Tennyson's  poems  (1832). 

LADY  OR  THE  TIGER,  The,  title  of  a 
story  by  Francis  Richard  Stockton  (New  Yoilc 
1884).  It  received  exceptional  populariy 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  sequel  or  deci- 
sion is  left  to  the  reader,  thereby  creating  a 
considerable  fund  of  conjecture  and  discus- 
sion. The  title  has  become  a  pet  phrase  to 
express  a  dilemma. 

LADY  WINDERMERE'S  FAN.  Oscar 
/Wilde  had  made  himself  notorious  in  affecting 
to  write  only  to  the  few.  In  'Lady  Windef- 
mere's  Fan'  he  throws  his  dart  directly  at 
popularity  with  the  many.  Nothing  in  Wilde's 
career  is  more  perverse  and  more  character- 
istic than  the  extraordinaij'  success  of  his 
series  of  comedies  beginning  in  1892  with  'Lady 
Windermere's  Fan.'  This  success  is  secured 
by  an  impudent  practice  of  all  the  codes  he  had 
preached  in  his  earlv  career.  And  now  his 
affronts  to  the  public  bring  him  fortune  as  well 
as  fame.  In  the  80's  Wilde  had  been  tVe 
enfant  terrible  of  the  British  Isles ;  he  had 
shocked  the  prudes;  he  had  pained  the  apostles' 
of  beauty  for  man's  sake  with  his  impious  con- 
tempt for  the  British  middle-class  man.  He 
had  got  himself  lampooned  and  made  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. opera,  bid 
still  he  was  poor.  Now  at  the  age  of  38  be 
turns  respectable  as  to  morals  and  conventional 
as  to  artistic  manners.  Nothing  could  be  more 
lofty,  more  smug,  more  British  middle-class 
than  the  morals  of  'Lady  Windermere's  Fan' ; 
nothing  could  be  more  ow  fmt  according  to 
the  current  English  imitations  of  French  seri- 
ous drama  than  the  innocent-guilty  intrigue  that 
it  propounds.  The  men  are  long-winded  prat- 
ers, wise  and  witty  and  sophisticated  as  to 
words,  impeccable  as  to  their  private  lives. 
The  women  are  dowagers  and  faithful  wives. 
If  any  has  sinned  it  was  very  long  ago.  The 
voung  girls  are  silent  In  all  these  respects 
Wilde  was  pving  the  respectable  English  audi- 
ence what  It  wanted.  He  knew  that  the  audi- 
ence would  accept  any  amount  of  banality  in 
the   theatre   if   only  it   were  given  a   dash  of 

Eiquant  French  sauce.  Above  all  it  must  not 
e  called  upon  to  think;  it  must  not  be  brought 
up  short  with  an  arresting  observation  of  real 
life.  It  would  enjoy  risque  allusions  but  only 
as  verbal  badinage.  It  resented  bitterly  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  dramatist  to  be 
honest.  Wilde  was  never  more  witty  and  in- 
genious than  he  was  in  'Lady  Windermere's 
Fan'  and  the.  succeeding  plays.  Never,  save  in 
'The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,'  which  ii 
a  true  farce,  was  he  less  honest.  In  his  earlier 
work,  with  al!  his  absurdities,  he  had  been  a 
corrective  for  characteristic  British  faults.  In 
his  society  plays  he  pampers  and  coddles  these 
faults  and  prospers  upon  them.  Wilde's  wH 
and  paradox  and  epigram  have  become  famous. 
The  verbal  brilliancy  of  his  plays  ia'what  gives 
them  continuing  life.  The  stories  are  second- 
rate  ;  the  character?  are  not  dtfferentiatad    All 
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are  artificial  creations  id  a  fictitioDs  code.  But 
the  author's  own  quips  of  observation,  his  turn 
of  phrase  and  observation,  the  heartless  polish 


of  his  contemptuous  comedy,  make  the  plav 
memorable  among  the  few  examples  of  Englisn 
comedy  of  manners.  'Lady  Windermere's  Fan> 
was  produced  by  George  Alexander  at  the  Saint 
James'  Theatre,  22  Feb.  1892;  it  was  revived 
at  the  same  theatre  19  Nov.  1904  and  14  Oct. 
1911.  Its  first  production  in  America  was  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  Boston,  1893.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  stock  plays  for 
revivals  in  this  country,  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  Consult  I^osome,  A,,  'The  life  of 
Oscar  Wilde,  a  Critical  Study>  (1912) ;  Sherard. 
R.  H.,  'Oscar  Wilde>  (1906)  ;  'The  Real  Oscar 
Wilde>  (1915);  Wilde,  O.,  "The  Truth  of 
Masks,  in  Intentions>   (1891). 

Thomas  H.  Dickinson. 

LADYFISH,  BANANA-FISH,  or  BONE- 
PISH,  the  name  of  several  different  marine 
fishes  conspicuous  for  elegance  of  outline  and 
handsome  coloring.  They  are  found  mainly  in 
the  tropical  regions. 

LADY^  FAN,  The.  See  Giants  Cause- 
way, 

LADY'S,  or  FAIRY'S,  FINGERS, 
GLOVE.  THIMBLE,  etc,  are  some  among 
many  gardener's  names  for  the  purple  foxglove 
(Digilalis  pnrbttrea),  in  ruard  to  which  much 
provincial  folklore  might  be  cited.  See  Digi- 
talis; Fox-glove. 

LADYV  HAHTLK,  popular  name  for  the 
AlcheiniUa  fratentir  (Schmidt)  of  the 
Rosacta  family.  The  Alchemilla  vulgaris  L. 
is  also  so  called.  This  term  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  similarity 
to  a  mantle  in  the  shape  of  its  leaf.  It  is 
a  perennial  with  orbicular-reniform  leaves,  5-9 
lobed,  more  or  less  ptlbescent,  serrate.  Flowers 
are  two  inches  broad.  It  grows  in  grassy  places 
near  the  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton  and  eastern 
Massachusetts  coast,  but  was  naturalized  from 
Europe.  The  Alcttemilta  alpina  L.  is  found 
on  Miquelon  Island  and  on  the  White  and 
Green  mountains  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
beautiful  five  oblong  silky  entire  leaflets.  The 
Aphanes  arveniis  L.,  or  parsley-piert,  is  also 
called  field  lady's  tnantU.  This  is  found  in 
dry  fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
etc,  and  has  claims  to  astringent  and  diuretic 
properties. 

LADY'S  SLIPPER,  or  MOCCASIN 
FLOWER,  an  orchid  of  the  genus  Cypripf 
ditttn,  several  species  of  which  erow  both  wild 
and  cultivated  in  the  Unitea  States,  See 
Okckids. 

LADY'S    SHOCK.     See    Cuckoo-ploweb. 


1  the  Nanaimo  district,  17  miles  southeast  of 
Nanaimo,  on  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Rail- 
way. It  is  a  shipinng  point  for  the  collieries 
wliich  are  located  about  12  miles  inland.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company  operates  a 
train  ferry  from  Vancouver  to  this  point  and 
the  fr^ht  for  Vancouver  Island  is  transferred 
here.  The  city  was  founded  during  the  Boer 
War  and  the  streets  are  named  after  the  gen- 
erals who  took  part  in  that  conflict.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1904  and  owns  its  own  electric 
light  and  sewerage  systems.      The    Canadian 


Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  have  branches  here.  There  are  four 
churches,  two  pubUc  schools  and  a  high  school. 
There  are  smelters  and  stove  works,  shingle 
mills,  aerated  waterworks,  boat-building  jrards, 
etc.  Oyster  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  the 
harbor  and  there  is  a  large  farming  district 
tributary  to  the  dty.    Pop.  3,295. 

LADYSHITH,  South  Africa,  town  of 
northern  Natal,  near  the  Klip  River,  119  tnilet 
by  rail  north  l^  west  of  Pietermaritibure,  and 
322  southeast  of  Pretoria.  It  is  situated  in  a 
hilly  region  about  30  miles  east  of  the  Drakens- 
berg  Nfountains,  During  the  South  African 
War  of  1899-1901  Ladysmith  was  besieged  by 
a  strong  force  of  Boers.  The  complete  invest- 
ment began  on  2  Nov.  1899  and  the  relief  was 
not  effected  till  28  February  of  the  following 
year,  or  118  days  after  the  Boers  succeeded  in 
isolating  (he  town.  The  town  was  held  by  a 
prrison  of  about  10,000  men  tmder  Sir  George 
White,  and  during  the  siege  much  damage  was 
done  by  the  shells  of  the  Boer  artillery.  Dis- 
ease also  carried  off  many  of  the  garrison  and 
the  inhabitants.  The  relief  was  effected  by 
Genera!  Buller  after  a  hotly  contested  march 
by  way  of  Pielers  and  Nelthorpe,  to  the  east 
of  the  railway.  Three  ^previous  attempts  by 
the  same  general  to  relieve  the  town  had  to 
be  abandoned  owing  to  the  strength  of  the 
Boer  positions  and  to  their  superiority  in  long- 
range  guns.  The  population  numbers  about 
4,000. 

LAESSN,  lalcen,  Belgium,  a  suburb  of 
Brussels  on  the  Brussels-Ostende  and  the  Brus- 
sels-Humbeek  railways.  It  has  a  royal  palace, 
buih  17S2  but  restored  1890  after  the  fire^  widi 
handsome  park  On  a  neighboring  hill  is  the 
colossal  monument  of  Leopold  I  with  its  statue 
by  W.  Geefs,    Pop.  35,024: 


friend  of  Sdpio  Af ricantu  the  elder,  and  fought 
tuder  the  latter  in  most  of  fais  campaigns.  Id 
190  B.C.  he  was  made  consul  in  consequence  of 
his  successes  in  the  Spanish  campaign  (210-206 
B.c>  and  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  He  defeated 
Syphax  in  203.  In  170  he  was  an^assador  to 
Transalpine  Gaul,  <2)  Gaiui,  sumamed 
Sapiens  (the  Wise),  son  of  the  preceding  Ro- 
man statesman  and  student:  b.  about  186  b.c: 
d.  lis  B.C.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Sdpio  Africutus  the  Younger  which  oomes  out 
clearly  in  Ocero's  treatise  'Laelius  sive  de 
Amidtia.'  In  151  he  was  tribune  of  the  iJebs, 
in  145  praetor,  and  in  140  was  consul.  His  love 
of  literature  and  philosophy'  is  noted  as  well  as 
his  friendship  and  social  intercourse  with  tal- 
ented contemporaries  as  the  philosofiher  Panav- 
tius,  the  historian  Polybius,  die  poets  Terence 
and  Ludlius.  His  earfr  life  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  philosc^hy  and  law.  Besides  figuring 
in  'De  Amicitia,'  as  interlocutor,  he  is  a 
speaker  in  'De  Senectute'  and  in  'De  Repub- 
lica.'     He  bad  some  talent  for  military  work 


Stoics  from  Diogenes  of  Babylon  and  Pande- 
tius.  Early  in  his  political  successes  he  at- 
tempted to  procure  a  division  of  the  public  land 
among  the  people  but  wisdom  caused  bin  to 
drop  the  measure  as  inopportune;  later  he  be- 
came an   adherent  of   me  aiittocntic  par^. 
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How  Uehly  fats  course  of  Hfe  was  honored  h 
clearly  shown  in  one  of  Seneca's  injuho' 
his  friend  Ludlius  'Co  bve  like  Laetiua. 


1635.  He  studied  at  Konigsberg,  Leipzie  and 
Berlin,  obtained  the  degree  of  D.Ph.  (1854) 
t  Leipzig,  became  (1857)    private  teacher     ' 


_      (1859)   and  made  doctor  of  theology 

at  Breslau.  He  was  made  prelate-protho notary 
in  I8B2.  He  wrote  'Misericordias  Domini* 
(1861}  in  justification  of  his  entering  the  Catho- 
lic CburcDi  'Clementis  Alexandnni  de  lo^ 
Doctrina'  08^5) ;  'Eusebii  pamphlli  histonx 
ecclesiasttd  libri  decern'  (1859-62);  <Zur  Kir- 
chengeschicbte  des  16ten  und  17ten  Jahrhim- 
derts>  (1863;  2d  ed,  1892) ;  'De  Oesaris  Bar- 
onii  literarum  commercio  Diatriba'    (1903). 

LABHNEC,  Rent  Thfophilc  Hndntfae, 
rt-nft  ta-6-fel  e-a-sSfit  16n-n5k,  French  physi- 
cian: b.  Quimper,  France,  17  Feb.  1781;  d.  near 
Douarnenez,  France,  13  Au|f.  1826;  He  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1814  and  his 
professional  reputation  was  already  so  high 
that  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  prind^ 
editor  of  the  Journal  de  Mideeint.  In  1816 
he  was  appointed  chief  physician  to  the  H6- 
pital  Meeker,  and  soon  alter  made  the  notable 
discovery  of  mediate  auscultation,  diat  is,  of 
the  use  of  the  stethoscope.  The  original  dis- 
covery, however,  is  claimed  for  Auenbrugger 
(q.v.).  In  1819  he  published  his  'Traite  de 
I'auscultation  mediate,*  having  read  a  memoir 
on  the  si^ject  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
the  previous  year.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  perfecting  of  this  new  sys- 
tem of  diagnosis,  and  so  far  as  diagnosis  is 
concerned  his  treatise  has  produced  an  effect 
not  attained  by  any  other  work.  The  special 
study  of  Laennec  was  diseases  of  the  chest, 
and  by  means  of  auscultation,  either  by  the  (U- 
rect  application  of  the  ear,  or  of  the  stethoscope 
1  auxiliary,  he  elucidated  the  pathology  of 


ignon  was  published  in  1904. 

LAERTES,  king  of  Ithaca  and  father  of 
Ulysses.  He  had  been  one  of  the  heroes  en- 
^ged  in  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and 
in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  The  ab- 
sence of  his  son  in  the  Trojan  War  plunged  him 
into  melancholy;  but  the  return  of  Ulysses  re- 
stored his  energies,  and  he  took  part  in  the 
fight  with  the  suitors  of  Penelope. 

L^SA  HAJESTAS,  Latin  term  meaninft 
injured  majesty.  It  is  a  phrase  taken  from  the 
Roman  law  and  entering  modern  civil  law  to 
designate  an  offense  against  the  person  or 
digmty  of  the  king-  therefore  high  treason. 
Consult  Glanvil,  lib.  5,  c  2;  Blackstone's  'Com- 
mentaries,'   75. 

L.a:TARE  (l;-ta're)  SUNDAY,  called  also 
Mni-LEin',  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  The  in- 
troit  for  the  day  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
begins  with  the  words,  ^Lsetare,  Jerusalem,' 
.from  Isaiah  Ixvi,  10;  bence  the  name. 

LAFARGE,  Marie  Cappelle,  French 
victim  of  circumstantial  evidence:  b.  Villers- 
Helon,  1816;  d.  Ussat,  7  Nov.  1852.  Of  distin- 
l  family  and  highly  educated,  she  mar- 


ried (1839^  an  iroD-master  of  Corrize  and  wais 
acGUBcd  or  poisoning  him  when  he  died  (1640) 
from  eating  poisoned  sweetmeats.  She  had 
purdiased  arsenic  from  a  pharmacy  and  could 
not  clearly  account  for  its  use;  her  neighbors 
testified  against  her,  and  she  had  been  accused  « 

of  the  theft  of  diamonds  from  a  lady  friend 
(1839)  which  were  then,  in  part,  discovered 
in  her  residence  and  was  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  for  the  theft  The  evidence  of 
witnesses  as  to  the  poison  was  contradictory 
and  her  lawyer,  the  celebrated  Paillet  of  Paris, 
made  a  good  defense.  But  the  animosity  of 
the  judge  prevailed  and  she  was  adjudged  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  life,  and  later 
evidence  in  her  favor  did  not  stay  the  punish- 
ment. Friends  gained  her  release  after  12 
years  in  prison,  but  she  soon  died  from  the 
experience  she  had  gone  through.  While  in 
prison  she  wrote  <Memoires>  (Paris  1841), 
which  have  been  read  with  much  interest  liy 
the  public  She  also  wrote  *Hcures  de  Prison' 
(1853)   and  'Une  femme  perdue,'  a  drama. 

LAFAYETTE,  la-fa-6t.  or  LA  FAY- 
BTTE,  Harie  Jean  Paul  Roch  Yves  GUbert 
Motier,  Uabquis  d^  French  soldier  and  states-  . 
man :  b.  Cbavagnac,  near  Brioude,  Auvergne 
(in  the  present  department  of  Loire),  6  Sept 
17S7;  d.  Paris,  20  May  1834.  He  belonged  lo 
an  eminent  family  of  France.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  ^e  College  of  Louis  !e  Grand  in  Paris, 
in  1774  entered  the  army  as  an  officer  of  the 
Guards,  and  on  bearing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  the  Aiicrican  colonists  deter- 
mined to  lend  &em  Ills  assistance.  In  1777  he 
left  France  for  America  with  11  companions, 
among  whom  was  Baron  De  Kalb,  sec  sail  from 
Pasages,  Spain,  in  a  yacht  equipped  by  himself, 
and  arrived  at  Georgetown,  S.  C,  14  April.  He 
proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  Congress 
there  in  session  volunteered  his  services  wiihout 
pay.  On  31  July  he  was  commissioned  major- 
general,  and  not  long  after  became  a  member 
of  Washington's  staff.  He  was  severely 
wounded  art  Brandywine  (11  September),  idiile 
rallying  the  American  forces  from  a  retreat; 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
for  the  proposed  invasion  of  Canada,  never 
executed  owing  to  lack  of  means,  and  in  AprU 
1778  was  ordered  to  join  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge.  On  19  May  he  was  surprised  by  Genersd 
Grant  with  5,000  troops  ait  Barren  Hill  (12 
miles  from  Valley  Forge),  where  he  had  taken 
post  with  2,100  troops  and  five  cannon.  Though 
nearly  surrounded  by  a  superior  force,  be  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  himself,  recrossing  the 
Schuylkill  and  reaching  Valley  Forge  in  safety. 
He  received  the  thaiurs  of  Congress  for  his 
conduct  at  Monmouth  (28  June),  where  he 
fought  brilliantly  under  Lee,  War  betweea 
France  and  England  having  broken  out.  La- 
fayette relumed  (Jatitiary  1/79)  to  place  him- 
self  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  government; 
obtained  for  the  American  cause  financial  as- 
sistance and  the  reinforcement  of  a  fleet  and 
6.000  troops  under  Rodiambeau,  and  11  May 
1780  rejoined  the  American  army.  He  was 
shortly  afterward  stationed  at  Tappxn  with  a 
light  infantry  corps  of  observation,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  court  of  general  officers  by 
which  Major  Andr^  was  tned  and  condemned 
to  death  (29  September),  On  20  Feb,  1781  he 
was  sent  by  Washington  wHb  1,21)0  New  En^ 
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fen  Be  of  Virginia.  Reinforced,  he  pursued 
Cornwallis  from  near  Qurlottesvilte  to  York- 
town,  thus  contributing  to  dhe  decisive  opera- 
tions  ^  which  the  war  was  virtually  concluded. 
He  sailed  from  the  United  States  m  December 
1781,  but  revisited  America  iti  1784,  when  he 
was  enthusiastically  received.  Lafayette  was 
called  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables  in  1787, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  States-General, 
which  took  the  name  of  National  Assembly 
(1789).  Two  days  after  the  Mtack  on  the 
Bastile  he  was  appointed  (IS  July)  cotnmander- 
in-diief  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  and 
gave  them  the  tricolor  cockade.  It  was  through 
tais  means  that  the  lives  of  tbe  kins  and  queen 
were  saved  from  the  mob  that  bad  taken  pos- 
session of  the  palace  at  Versailles  (S-6  Octo- 
ber). After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
1790  he  resigned  all  command  and  retired  to 
his  estate  of  La  Grange.  He  had  previously  re- 
signed his  title,  the  abolition  of  titles  having 
been  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly.  The 
first  coalition  against  France  (1792)  soon  called 
him  from  his  retirement.  Bemg  appointed  one 
of  the  three  major-generals  in  the  command 
'  of  the  French  armies,  he  established  discipline 
and  defeated  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  at 
Phjlippeville,  Maubeuge  and  Florennes,  when 
Iris  career  of  success  was  interrupted  by  the 
factions  of  his  country. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  commissioners 
were  scot  to  arrest  him,  but  he  escaped  to 
Flanders.  Having  been  captured  by  an  Aus- 
trian patrol  (19  Angus*),  he  was  delivered  to 
the  Prussians,  by  i™om  he  was  again  trans- 
ferred to  Austria.  He  was  carried  with  great 
secrecy  to  Olmuti,  where  he  was  subjected  to 
much  privation  and  suffering,  and  whence  be 
was  not  released  until  25  Aug.  1797.  He  returned 
to  his  estate  »t  La  Grange,  and  taking  no 
fuither  part  in  public  affairs  devoted  himself 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  sat  in  the  French 
Second  Chamber  from  1818-24  and  from  1825- 
30  was  leader  of  the  opposition.  In  August 
1824  he  landed  at  New  York  on  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  request  of  Congress,  and  was  re- 
ceived in  every  part  of  the  country  with  the 
•warmest  expression  of  delight  and  enthusiasm. 
Congress  voted  him  $200,000  and  a  township  of 
land,  his  own  fortune  having  been  mostly  lost 
by  confiscation  during  the  Terror.  During  (he 
Revolution  of  July  1 830  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  tne  National  Guard  of  Paris, 
and  though  not  ^rsonally  engaged  in  the  event, 
was,  through  his  activity  and  name,  of  the 
.greatest  service.  When  the  National  Guard  was 
established  throughout  France,  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  struggle,  he  was  appointed 
their  commander-in-chief.  Of  Lafayette,  Ed- 
ward Everett  said:  «Who,  I  would  ask,  of  all 
the  prominent  names  in  history,  has  run  throt 
such  a  career,  with  so  little  reproach  justly 
unjustly  bestowed."  At  the  celebration  of  the 
centennary  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  a  rep- 
resentative of  his  family  was  present  as  the 
guest  of  the  nation.  Early  in  1917  die  historic 
chateau  in  which  Lafayette  was  bom  was  pur- 
chased by  the  French  Heroes  Fund,  an  Ameri- 
can organization,  to  be  restored  and  perpetu- 
ated as  a  memorial  and  museum  of  American 
and  French  patriotic  emblems.  Consult  'Me- 
moir^s  et  Manuscrits  de  1^  Fayette'  (8  vols., 


Paris  1837-40)  ;  Sarrans,  'General  Lafayette 
and  the  French  Revolution  of  1S30>  (2  vols., 
Loridon  1832) ;  Tower,  'The  Marquis  de  La 
Fayette  in  die  American  Revolution'  (2  vols., 
Philadelphia  1895) ;  Tuckerman,  'Life  of  La- 
fayette' (New  York  1889) ;  Whitman,  'Lafar- 
otte  in  Brooklyn'   (New  York  190S). 

LAFAYETTE,  Ala.,  town  and  coimty- 
seat  of  Chambers  County,  on  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  Georgia.  85  miles  northeast  of  Mont- 
gomery. Here  is  the  seat  of  Lafayette  College 
(q.v,),  founded  in  I88S.  There  is  a  large  trade 
in  cotton  and  other  produots,  the  town  being 
a  distributing  point  for  a  large  section  of  coun- 
try.   Pop,  1,632. 

LAFAYETTE,  Ind„  city  and  county-seat 
of  Tippecanoe  County,  on  the  Wabash  River, 
and  ue  Oeveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
Saint  Ijauis,  Cliicago,  Indianapolis  and  Louis- 
ville (Monon),  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
and  the  Wabash  railroads,  64  miles  north- 
west of  Indianapolis  and  120  miles  south- 
east of  Chicago,  The  Terre  Haute,  Indian- 
apolis and  Northwestern,  the  Fort  Wayne 
Northern  Indiana  and  the  Battle  Ground 
traction  lines  also  connect  the  city  with  outside 
points.  LaFayette  derives  its  chief  business 
from  agriculture,  being  the  fanning  and  manu- 
facturing centre  for  uie  surrounding  country. 
Other  industries  are  carpel  mills,  soap  factories. 
Hour  mills,  wire  and  iron  works,  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  electric  accessories,  automobile 
factories,  agricultural  implements,  lumber  and 
carriage  works.  There  are  five  national,  two 
State  banks  and  one  savings  bank  and  two  loan 
and  trust  companies  having  a  combined  capital- 
ization of  $965,000  and  deposits  of  about  $13,- 
000,000.  There  are  also  two  building  and  loan 
associations.  There  are  31  diurch  edifices.  La- 
Fayette is  the  seat  of  Purdue  University,  em- 
bracing ilhe  State  Agricultural  College,  contains 
a  high  school,  sumtlemented  b^  an  excellent 
public  school  system,  a  public  library  contain- 
ing over  20.000  volumes  and  the  Indiana  State 
Soldiers'  Home.  Here  also  is  the  Wabash  Val- 
ley Sanitarium.  The  city  stands  ux  miles  above 
the  site  of  the  old  French  fort,  built  in  1720, 
and  called  Post  Oniatanon.  In  1760  the  fort 
was  surrendered  to  the  British,  but  later  in  the 
same  year  was  captured  by  the  Indians.  La- 
Fayette was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1853. 
It  IS  goveraed  under  the  General  Indiana  Char- 
ier ^ich  went  into  eflfect  in  April  1905,  by  a 
board  of  public  works  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers and  a  city  council  comgosed  of  10  mem- 
bers elected  for  four  years.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  the  waterworks,  has  electric  lights, 
electric  street  railway  and  a  well-equipped  fire 
department.  The  foreign  elemeM  in  die  popu- 
lation is  small.  Pop.  20,081 ;  including  West 
LaFayette  about  30,000, 


mgh  LAFAYETTE,  La.,  parish-seat  of  Lafw- 

'/  or  elte  Parish,  division  terminal  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  with  shops  and  roundhouse,  144  miles 
west  of  New  Orleans.  Elevation,  41  feet. 
Forty  miles  from  Gulf,  in  the  heart  of  a  fertile, 
undulating  prairie.  Is  the  ciunmercial  cetiire 
of  a  region  noted  for  its  cane,  cotton,  com  and 
rice,  and  is  three  miles  from  the  Anse-La-Butte 
oil  fields.  Here  is  kicated  the  Southwestern 
Louisiana  Institute,  established  in  1900,  a  Stale 
coediKational  institution  of  academic  and  tech- 
nical    learning,     -with     agriculture,     dcRneslic 
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jdence  and  commcrc^  and  teaser-training  for 
each  of  these,  and  Mount  Carmel  Academy 
established  in  1835.  Has  two  large  brick  public 
schools,  six  church  buildings,  three  banks,  flour 
hotels,  $50,000  theatre,  two  wholesale  houses, 
cotton  oil  mill,  two  ice  plants,  two  cotton  gins 
and  one  of  the  largest  sugar  refineries  in  the 
State;  liree  newspapers  and  modem  post-office 
building;  ctKrnnission  form  of  government  and 
municipal  light  and  water  plant.  Many  miles 
of  paved  sidewalks  and  graveled  streets  and  22 
passenger  trains  daily.  Lafayetle  lies  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  two  bayous,  the  Vermilion  and  the 
Teche,  which  is  called  the  Attakapas  country, 
after  the  Indian  tribe  chat  once  inhabited  tt. 
The  region  was  settled  in  1755  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  French  colonists  who  were  ex- 
pelled from  Nova  Scotia  by  the  English.  A 
large  element,  other  than  French,  has  come 
within  the  last  30  years  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railroads.  Pop.  6,392. 
LAFAYETTE,  a  fish.  See  Goody. 
LAFAYETTE  AT  BARREH  HILL. 
The  first  independent  command  of  the  Conti- 
nentals entrusted  by  Washington  to  Lafayette 
as  a  major-general  was  with  2,100  of  his  best 
troops  (out  of  11,800  eSegtives  trained  by  Steu- 
ben^, with  five  pieces  of  artillery,  to  take  i 
position  on  Barren  Hill,  10  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. The  object  was  to  cut  off  British  foragins 
parties  and  make  reconnaissance  to  see  if  Howe 
was  about  \o  evacuate  the  city.  The  British  got 
wind  of  the  projected  movement  and  a  ship 
was  kept  wailii^  in  the  Delaware  River  for  10 
days,  the  commander  hoping  to  take  Lafayette 
as  a  prisoner  to  England.  On  8  May,  a  day 
of  joy,  news  of  the  French  Alliance  was  read 
in  camp.  On  the  ISth  Lafayette  sallied  out  and 
secured  a  strong  position  on  Barren  Hill.  On 
the  19th,  5,000  British  and  Hessians  marched  by 
three  roads  to  envelop  the  young  Frenchman 
and  his  force,  one  deitachtnent  west  of  the 
Schuylkill  expecting  to  cut  off  his  retreat  at 
Malson's  Ford.  The  plan,  skilfully  conceived, 
seemed  certain  of  success,  when  Lafayette,  de- 
tecting the  red  uniforms,  quickly  occupied  the 
strongest  positions  «nd  sent  out  false  heads  of 
columns,  wliich  delayed  the  British  advance  un- 
til reinforced  and  able  to  deploy.  The  race 
was  now  for  Matson's  Ford.  The  enemy  rallied 
by  two  roads  to  cut  off  the  Atncricans,  but  the 
retreat  was  so  skilfully  conducted,  Lafayette 
bringing  up  the  rear,  ■that,  despite  die  heavy 
cannonade  from  the  British  batteries  of  fidd 
artillery  and  the  swift  charges  of  the  Hessians, 
the  young  Frenchman,  by  his  wisdom,  coolness 
and  promptness,  saved  die  day.  One  incident 
illustrates  this.  A  British  round  shot,  hittiM 
the  axle,  disabled  one  of  the  five  cannon  of 
the  Continentals.  To  abandon  a  gun  would 
mean  grief  both  to  Lafayette  and  lo  Washing- 
■  ton-  Ordering  the  artillerists  to  leap  from  their 
caissons  and  horses  into  the  farm  yard  of  John 
Harby,  a  farmer,  Lafayette  commandeered  his 
wagon  and  had  (he  eun  quickly  lashed  by  the 
breech  to  the  hind  axle.  Then,  whipping  up  the 
horses,  the  cannon  was  dragged  seven  miles 
over  the  rough  road  to  Malson's  Ford.  In  the 
sldrtnish  at  the  river  side  ^ihe  American  rear- 
guard lost  nine  men.    That  of  the  British 


.  the  joy  of  Washington  and  the  confirming 


of  his  trust  A  few  days  later  the  army  started 
in  pursuit  of  Howe.  Consult  Carrington, 
'Battles  of  the  American  Revolution*  (1888). 
WiLLiAU  Elliot  Guffis. 
LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE,  a  Presby- 
terian college  at  Easton,  Pa.,  founded  in  1832. 
In  1916  it  had  58  professors  and  instructors,  612 
students,  41,292  volumes  in  the  library,  $643,000 
in  productive  funds,  grounds  and  buildings 
valued  at  over  $1,500,00^  income  $126,000,  num- 
ber of  graduates  3,078.  It  was  originally  char- 
tered in  1826,  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
legislature  to  make  any  appropriation,  the  col- 
lege was  not  opened  until  1832.  Since  the  Civil 
War  the  college  has  had  a  notable  grow.th.  The 
college  curricula  offers  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  philoso- 
phy, bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  science 
in  chemistry,  bachelor  of  science  in  civil  engi- 
neering, chemical  engineering^  electrical  en^- 
nee  ring,  mechanical  engineenng  and  mining 
engineering.  There  are  now  42  buildings,  in- 
cluding Pardee  Hall,  a  memorial  library,  a 
memorial  chapel,  the  Gay  ley  Laboratory  of 
Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  and  ihe  Mechanical 
17 — ; building. 


LAFFAN,  Ilfan,  William  Mackay,  Amer- 
ican newspaper  publisher  and  art  connoisseur: 
b.  DubUn,  Ireland,  22  Ian.  1848;  d.  New  York, 
1909.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  emigrated  to  America  (1368)  where  he 
worked  on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  as  re- 


war  on  the  political  clique  that  was  injuring  the 
city.  He  became  a  member  of  'the  staff  (1877) 
ol  the  New  York  Sun,  then  (1881)  art  editor 
for  Harper,  and  Brothers,  but  was  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Sun  in  1884,  establishing  the 
Evening  Sun  in  1887.  In  1900  he  purchased  the 
Charles  A,  Dana  estate's  interests  in  the  Sun, 
and  became  president  of  the  Sun  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.  To  overcome  difficulties  with 
the  news- gathering  assodations  he  established 
the  Laflan  News  Agency.  He  was  a  prominent 
connoisseur  and  collector  of  Chinese  porcelains 
and  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Porcelains  of  the  Morgan  Collection  then  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (New  York 
1904). 

LAFFITTE,  Jacques,  j:hak  la-fet,  French 
banker :  h.  Bayonne,  24  Got.  1767 ;  d.  Paris,  26 
May  1844.  He  entered  the  banking  house  of 
the  senator  Perregaux,  and  in  1809  became  the 
head  of  the  firm,  which  he  made  one  of  the 
first  houses  in  France.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
and  in  1814  governor  of  the  same  establishment. 
When  the  credit  of  France,  in  1815,  was  at  a 
very  dangerous  crisis,  Laffitte  advanced  2,000,000 
francs  in  ready  money,  by  which  means  a  neces- 
sary article  in  the  capitulation  of  Paris  was 
settled.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1816.  In  1819  he  was  deprived  of 
the  presidency  of  the  bank,  which  was  bestowed 
on  the  Duke  of  Gaeta,  yet  he  was  in  1822 
unanimously  re-elected  to  the  office  of  rigent 
de  la  banque  (director).  Laffitte  was  ^rain 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  18^, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution  of 
July  1830,  being  one  of  the  deputies  who  signed 
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die  J 

of  France,  in  spit 

the  election.  He  foundeo  a  new  credit  bank 
in  1837,  and  was  iiresident  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1643.  He  became  bankrupt  in  his 
latter  days,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  all  his 
property  to  pay  his  debts,  but  his  Paris  hotel 
was  preserved  to  him  by  a  national  subscrip- 
tioa 

LAFITAU,  Joaeph  Fnn^oit,  zho-zig- 
fraA-swa  la-fe-td,  French  missionary  and 
writer:  b.  Bordeau^c,  1  Jan.  16B1 ;  d.  there,  3 
Jtify  1746.  He  belonged  to  the  Socioty  of  Jesus, 
and  was  for  some  years  (17U-17)  attached  to 
their  missions  in  Canada,  and  was  afterward 
procurator  of  the  Canadian  missions.  On  his 
return  to  France  he  published  'Mimoire  con- 
cemant  la  precieuse  plante  ging-sang  de  Tar- 
tarie>  (1718),  the  plant  here  noticed,  which 
was  hi^Iy  valued  by  the  Chinese,  having  been 
found  by  Lafilau  m  the  Canadian  forests; 
*U(5urs  des  sauvages  Americans  comparees  aux 
moeurs  des  premiers  temps'  (1723);  'Histoire 
des  Decouvertes  et  des  conquetcs  des  Fortugais 
dans  le  nouveati  monde*  (1733). 

LAFITTE,  la-fCt',  Jean,  American  pirate 
and  smuggler:  b.  France,  1780;  d.  Silan,  Yuca- 
tan, 1826  (according  to  some  authorities,  at  sea 
1817).     He  was  at  one  ilimc  a  privateer  '      ' 


..    .  _  Soon  he  turned 

to  piracy,  and  by  1812  was  leader  of  a  hand  of 
desperadoes  who  maititained  headquarters  on 
the  island  of  Grande  Terre  in  Barataria  Bay, 
and  thence  plundered  traders  in  the  Gulf.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812,  Commodore  Percy,  com- 
manding the  British  naval  force  in  the  Gulf 
waters,  un  success  fuller  endeavored  to  obtain 
Lafitle's  co-operation  in  the  expedition  against 
New  Orleans.  Lafitte  later  offered'his  services 
to  the  governor  of  Louisiana  and  General  Jack- 
son, on  condition  of  full  ^rdon  for  himself  and 
followers.  He  assisted  in  the  construction  of 
the  defenses  of  Baratana  Bay,  and  in  coiq- 
mand  of  a  detachment  of  his  band  participated 
most  creditably  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
(8  Jan.  1815).  President  Madison  by  procla- 
mation confirmed  the  amnesty  granted  to  the 
outlaws.  Lafitte  was  a  bold  smuggler,  and 
brought  to  Louisiana  cargoes  of  ne^o  slaves. 
He  was  associated  with  a  brother,  Pierre,  with 
whcMn  he  is  often  confounded.  He  is  the  hero 
of  J.  H.  Ingraham's  story,  'Lafitte.' 

LAFLAMHE,    la-tlame',    ToosMint    Ao- 


at  Saint  Sulpice  College,  in  1849  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  became  an  editor  of  L'Avrnir,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  'Rouge*  or  libera!  re- 
form element  in  Quebec  province.  At  the  same 
time  he  continued  his  legal  practice,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  law  of  real  property 
in  McGtH  University.  In  1872-78  he  sat  in 
Pariiament  for  Jacques  Cartier  County,  in  1876 
was  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  in  the  Mac- 
kenzie administration,  and  in  1877-78  Minister 
of  Justice. 

LAFONTAINE,  U'fSA-lan',  AogMt 
Heinrich  Julius,  German  novelist  i  b.  Bruns- 
wick, S  Oct.  I7S8;  d.  Halle,  20  April  1831.  He 
studied  theology  (1777-80)  at  Helmstedt,  be- 
came private  instructor  in  several  locations  Itll 
1789.    He  joined  the  Prussian  army  (1792)  as 


Reld-cfaaplain  and  settled  (1800)  in  HaHe.  He 
was  niaae  canon  of  Magdebun  Cathedral  as 
reward  for  dedicating  a  work  to  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  III  and  Queen  Louise.  He  was  a 
prolific  but  popular  writer,  beine  author  of  over 
150  volumes.  Sentiment  and  domestic  life  are 
his  themes  served  up  in  the  narrow  lines  of 
the  period.  Writing  under  the  pseudonyms 
(jusiav  Freier,  Miltenberg  or  Selchow,  his  besi 
tales  are  'Gemalde  des  menschlichen  Herien' 
(1792,  and  later,  15  vols.);  'Familiengeschich- 
ten'  (12  vols.,  1797-1804) ;  <Der  Sondcrling' 
(1793);  <Dcr  Natur  rnensdi*  (1791).  Consiat 
Gniber,  'August  Lafontaines  Leben  tmd 
Wirken'   (Halle  1833). 

LAFONTAINS,  HeniL  Belgian  jurist: 
b.  Brusseli^  22  April  1854.  He  was  appoimed 
(1878)  secretary  of  the  Gesellschaft  fur  Ford- 
erung  der  Maddienarbeiter  Schulen,  and  (1889) 
secretary  of  the  Belgian  Peace  Society.  In 
1893  he  became  professor  of  international  law, 
and  was  made  (1895)  senator,  also  director  of 
the  International  Bibliographical  Institute,  and 
in  1907  was  appointed  ^ecreta^  of  the  Union 
of  I ntematioQal  Associations.  He  was  awarded 
(1913)  the  Nobel  priie  for  his  work  in  the 
advaiKement  of  iiUernational  peace.  He  wrote 
'Lcs  droits  et  des  obligations  des  entrepreneurs 
de  tiavaux  publics>  (1885) ;  'Traite  de  la  con- 
trefaton'  fl888) ;  "Pasicrisie  intcmationale' 
(1902);  <BiblioKraphie  de  la  Paix  et  de 
^Arbitrage'  (19(8). 

LAFUBHTB  Y  ZAHALLOA,  IVfwia'tl 
e  thi-mal-ya'f,  Hodetto,  Spanish  faistoriaa: 
b.  Ravanal  de  los  Caballeroi,  1  May  1806;  d. 
25  Oct  1866.  After  receiving  his  education  in 
philosophy  and  Geology  he  was  aMointed  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  the  Univershy  of 
Astorga  (1832),  and  two  years  later  succeeded 
to  the  chair  of  theology  there.  Abandonina 
this  some  years  afterward,  he  went  to  Uadiid 
where  he  began  writing  political  and  theatrical 
criticisms  for  the  newspapers,  under  the  pen 
names  of  Fray  Gertmdio  and  Pelegrin  Tira- 
beque.  These  essays  were  cc^lected  as  'Capil- 
ladas*  (1837-40)  and  as  'Teatro  social  del  sigto 
XIX'  (IS46).  But  his  chief  title  to  fame  rests 
on  his  <Historia  general  de  £sibna>  (30  vols- 
1850-67).  a  monumental  work,  later  edited  and 
rwised  by  Juan  Valera  (25  vols.,  1887-90). 
Other  historical  works  by  Lafnente  include 
'Viaje  aerostitico  de  Fray  genindio  y  Tira- 
beque'  (1847),  and  'Rerista  europea>  (1848- 
49). 

LAGASDS,  U'Rard*,  Fanl  Anton,  German 
Orientalist:  b.  Berlin,  2  Nov.  1827;  d  Gottin- 
^en,  22  Dec.  1891.  He  studied  theolon  and 
Oriental  languages  at  Berlin  and  became^lSSl) 
adjunct  instructor  of  the  Halle  University,  but 
continued  (1852-53)  his  studies  at  London  and 
Paris,  returning  to  Halle  to  lecture.  He  taught 
at  several  schools  of  science,  from  1866.  at 
Berlin  and  Schleusingen  and  was  made  (1860) 

Srofessor  of  Oriental  languages  at.  (^ttingen 
_  Fniversily.  The  most  important  of  his  aston- 
ishingly numerous  and  many-sided  philological 
works  are  ^Gesammelte  Abhandlungen'  (Leip- 
zig 1866)  I'Mitteilungen'  ((^ningen  1884-91): 
'Uebersicht  fiber  die  im  Aramaischcn,  Arab- 
ischen  und  Hebraisdien  ubiiche  Bildung  der 
Nomina*  (ib.  1889)  ;  'Seroitica'  ((}6ttingen 
1878-79):  'OrientaUa'  (ib.  1879-80):  'Sym- 
micta>  (lb.  1877-80)  ;  'Petri  Hispani  de  lingua 
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Arabics  libri*  (GottinKca  1883) ;  '..EgTptiaca' 
(ib.  IS75):  <BibliMliecz  Syriacz>  (tb.  1892); 
•Amienwche  Studien'  (ib.  1877);  'Persische 
^udien'  (ib.  1884).  He  also  wrote  seven! 
poems  which  were  published  by  Anna  de  L»- 
garde  (Gottingra  1897).  His  great  leaming 
and  gifts  were  curionsly  mixed  with  dogma- 
tism  and  distrust  in  the  activities  of  otners. 
His  'Deutsdie  Schriften*  (4th  ed.,  Gottii^en 
19Q3)  deals  with  the  position  of  the  German 
state  to  theolo»,  the  Omrdi  and  relision.  His 
library  now  bdongs  to  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity. Consult  La^de,  Anna  de,  'Paul  de  La- 
garde,  Erritmeningen  aus  seinem  Leben>  (Got- 
dngen  1894). 

LAGARTO.  The  Spanish  word  for  ■liz- 
ard* It  was  aimlied  bjr  the  early  Spanish  ex- 
plorers of  Centnd  America  to  the  aihgator,  and 
their  use  of  the  word  clung  to  the  literature 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  New  World  for 
many  years. 

LAGERLOF.  Wgii-ltl,  (Ottilia  Loviu) 
Selmft,  Swedish  author:  b.  Mirhacka,  Verm- 
land.  20  Nov.  18S3.  Her  father  was  a  Swedish 
army  officer;  her  molher  came  of  a  family  of 
artists  and  clergymen.  She  was  educated  at 
die  Royal  Women's  Superior  Training  ColleKe. 
Stockholm.  She  became  a  teacher  al  the  Gins 
High  School  at  Landskrona  (188S-9S),  and  dur- 
ing this  time  prepared  her  first  book,  'Gosta 
Berling's  Saga'  (2  vols,,  1891 ;  Eng.  trans.,  Bos- 
ton 1893).  Its  refreshing  breath  of  romance 
was  a  pleasant  change  from  the  pessimistic 
realism  which  had  been  the  vogue  and  brought 
the  author  prompt  and  large  success.  A  year's 
travel  in  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Greece  provided 
her  with  material  for  the  second  volume  of  her 
'Jerusalem'  (2  vols.,  1901-02;  Eng.  trans,,  New 
York  1903),  and  also  for  portions  of  'Christ 
LegendB>  (1904;  Eng.  trans.,  New  York  1908). 
Out  of  travel  and  a  study  of  conditions  m 
Italy  and  especially  In  Sicily  came  the  'J^racles 
of  Anli-Chnst'  (1897;  Eng.  trans.,  Boston  1899). 
Commissioned  in  1902  1}y  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association  of  Sweden  to  write  a  school 
textbook  which  should  present  in  story  form 
the  folklore,  geographical  peculiarities  and  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  coun- 
try, Miss  Lagerlof  accomplished  her  task  with 
a  success  that  added  a  children's  classic  to 
Swedish  literature— 'Nils  Holgersson's  Won- 
derful Journey  through  Sweden'  (2  vols,,  1906- 
07),  the  English  translation  of  which  is  en- 
titled 'The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils' 
(New  York  1907).  Honors  followed  Miss  La- 
gerlof's  successes;  in  1904  the  Swedish  Acad- 
emy awarded  her  its  great  gold  medal ;  in  1907 
she  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters 
from  Upsala  University ;  in  1909  she  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature,  the  only 
woman  to  have  received  this  honor;  and  in  1914 
the  Swedish  Academy  elected  her  to  member- 
ships the  first  woman  so  honored.  Her  vogue 
in  America  is  in  part  due  to  Mrs,  Velma  Swan- 
ton  Howard,  who  early  believed  in  her  appeal 
to  Americans  and  carefully  translated  many  of 
her  books.  Her  work  includes  also  'Invisible 
Links'  (1894) ;  'From  a  Swedish  Homestead' 
(1899;  Ebb.  trans..  New  York  1901);  <The 
Girl  from  the  Marsh'  (1908;  Eng.  trans.,  Bos- 
ton 1910) ;  'Further  Adventures  of  Nils' 
(1911);  'Uljecrona's  Home'  (1911);  'The 
Legend   of    die    Sacred   Image'    (1913;    Eng, 


gen,'  a  cmnedy  based  oh  her  work,  'Invisible 
Links>  (1914);  'The  Emperor  of  Portui  "  " 
ilSH6;    Eng.    trans.,   New_York   1916). 


LAGO  HAQQIORS,  la'so  mad-jcl're,  or 
LAKE  OF  LOCARNO  (anciently  Verbanus), 
a  large  lake  in  northern  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
extending  from  Sesto  to  Locarno,  about  3/ 
miles  long  and  from  M  to  3  miles  broad.  It 
is  636  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at 
the  northed  end  in  some  places  as  deep  as 
1,220  feet.  On  the  upper  end  it  is  enclosed  by 
loftv  and  finely  wooded  mountains,  and  the  east 
bank  slopes  gradually  to  the  Lombard  plain. 
There  are  several  islands,  two  of  which,  Isola 
Bella  and  Isola  Madre,  called  Borromean  Is- 
lands, are  laid  out  in  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds. 

LAGONEGRO,  la-go  nil'grd,  a  small  town 
38  miles  south  of  Potenza,  Italy,  noted  as 
having  been  the  scene  of  a  great  French  vic- 
tory in  180& 


or  hollow),  shallow  lakes  or  creeks  c 

with  the  sea,  which  are  found  along  low-lying 
coasts.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  expanse  ot 
water  in  the  interior  of  those  coral  reefs 
which  present  to  view  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  nothing  but  an  external  fringe.  See 
COKAU 

LAGOS,  la'gAs,  lown^  at  present  the  tem- 
porary  capital  of  the  British  colony  and  protec- 
torate of  Nigeria,  It  is  the  most  important 
searport  in  upper  (juine^  situated  on  an  island 
'    ■        une  na 


with  Kano,  717  miles  distant 
Its  exports  are  rubber,  cocoa,  ground  nuts, 
bides  and  sldns,  kerosene  oil  and  mahogany. 
Pop.  60,000,  of  whidi  about  500  are  Europeans. 
Lagos,  with  its  hinterland,  were  acquired  from 
the  native  king  in  1861,  and  have  been  suc- 
cessfully admimstered  as  an  independent  pro- 
tectorate, part  of  the  (^Id  Coast  Colony,  part 
of  southern  Nigeria,  and  are  now  incorporated 
in  the  colony  and  protectorate  of  Nigeria.    See 

NiGEBlA. 

LAGOS,  li'gos,  Mexico,  city  in  the  north- 
east of  the  state  of  Jalisco,  on  the  Mexican 
Central  Railroad  It  lies  6,000  feet  above  the 
sea;  was  founded  in  1563  by  Francisco  Martel, 
and  after  the  war  of  independence  was  named 
Lagos  de  Moreno  after  its  defender,^  Pedro 
Moreno,  who  died  here  in  battle  against  the 
Spaniards  in  1817.     Pop.  12,243, 

LAGOS,  U'gush,  Portugal,  a  fortified  d^ 
in  the  district  Faro,  province  Algarve,  beauti- 
fully located  on  the  western  shore  of  a  bay  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has  several  churches,  an 
aqueduct,  a  ^eat  stone  bridge  spanning  an  arm 
ot  the  sea.  The  harbor  is  sandy.  Its  industries 
consist  of  wine-growing,  southern-fruit  culture, 
fisheries  of  tunny  fish  and  sardines.  This  is 
the  old  Roman  site  of  Lacobriga.    Pop.  8|268. 

LAGRANGE,  Joseph  Loois,  zh6-z«f  loo-e 
la-grirzh.  Comte,  French  mathematician :  b. 
Turin,  25  Jan.  1736;  d.  Paris,  10  April  1813. 
His  great-grandfather  was  a  cavalry  officer  in 
the  French  army,  who  afterward  passed  into 
the  service  of  Sardinia,    When  scarcely  19  La* 
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grange  was  nude  matbematica]  professor  in 
the  artillery  school  at  Turin.  In  1764  he  ob- 
tained the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris  for  a  treatise  on  the  libration  of 
the  moon,  and  in  1776  for  another  on  the  theory 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  About  this  time 
he  made  a  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  D'Alembert,  Clairaut, 
Condorcet  and  other  savants.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  received  an  invitation  from  Frederick 
the  Great  to  go  to  Berlin,  with  the  title  of 
Director  of  the  Academy.  Here  he  lived  for 
20  years,  and  wrote  his  great  work  'La  M^- 
animie  analytique.'  After  Frederick's  death. 
(17S6)  the  persuasion  of  Mirabeau  and  the 
offer  of  a  pension  induced  him  to  seiile  in 
Paris.  He  was  the  first  professor  of  geometry 
in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  the  first  inscribed 
member  of  the  Institute.  He  took  no  active 
part  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  law  for  the 
banishment  of  foreigners  was  not  put  in  force 
against  him.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  newly-estabitshed  Normal  School 
(ficole  Normale  Sup^rieure)  at  Paris  (1794). 
as  well  as  in  the  £coIe  Polytechnique.  Napo- 
leon bestowed  upon  him  distinguished  tokens 
of  his  favor,  and  he  became  member  of  the 
Senate,  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  count  of  the  empire.  The  most  important 
of  his  works  are  his  'Micanique  analytique' 
(1788) ;  'Theorie  des  fonctions  analytiqites' 
(1797) ;  'Resolution  des  equations  numdriques' 
(1798);  'Lemons  sur  le  Calcul  des  fonctions'; 
and   'Essai  d'arithmetique  politique.' 

LAGUBRRE,  U'gar,  Edmond  Nicolu, 
French  mathematician:  b.  Bar-le-Duc,  9  April 
1834;  d.  there,  14  Aug.  1886.  His  abilities  had 
been  already  acknowledged  by  the  Lyceum 
when  his  article  solving  the  matnematical  prob- 
lem of  angular  solution  was  pubhshed  (1853) 
in  Nouveiles  Annales  de  Mathimatiques,  he 
entering-  (he  ficole  Polytechnique  the  same  year. 
In  1885  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  succeed  Serret  in  the  geometry 
section,  and  shortly  afterward  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  physical  mathematics  at  the 
College  of  France.  His  algrtraic  system  ap- 
plied to  curves  and  spherical  measurements 
were  a  great  advance  in  science.  Most  of  his 
writings  found  publication  in  NonvelUt  An- 
nales,  ComfUs  Rendiu  and  Bulletin  dt  la 
Sociilf  Philomaliques.  Among  those  works 
published  by  him  are  'Note-sur  la  resolution 
des  Equations  ntim4riques>  (Paris  1880)  ;  'The- 
orie  des  Equations  numdriques'  (Paris  1884); 
'Rechcrches  sur  la  geometric  de  direction' 
{Paris  1885).  Posthumous  honors  were  ac- 
corded him  in  rewarding  him  with  the  Prix 
Petit  d'Ormoy  in  1887,  Consult  Poincard, 
•Notice  sur  Laguerre'    (Paris   1S87). 

LAGUNA,  la-goo'na,  N.  Mex.,  pueWo 
town  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fi 
Railroad,  60  miles  from  Albuquerque.  The 
population,  some  1,100,  is  composed  largely  of 
various  branches  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
Keresan  stock,  who  are  industrious  and  self- 
supporting.  The  government  granted  them  17,- 
000  acres,  of  which  only  215  acres  can  be  used 


for  farming  purposes,  and  they  depend  mainly 
on  a  fertile  stnp  along  the  San  Josd  River. 
Some  wool   Is   raised.     There  is  an   old  adobe 


LAGUNA,  PhllipiMiME^  a  province  of  tlu 
island  of  Luz6n,  situated  in  the  southern  pan 
of  the  island,  -on  the  south  and  east  diores  of 
the  Bay  Lagoon  (q.v.)  ;  area,  including  depend- 
ent islands,  752  square  miles.  The  provitice  it 
moimtainous  ui  the  centre  and  north,  and  in  the 
southwest  is  Uount  Maquiling,  3,666  feet  high; 
there  are  a  number  of  rivers;  the  soil  is  very 
fertile;  the  climate  moist  and  variable.  AD 
varieties  of  tropical  plants  and  trees  found  in 
the  Philippines  grow  here;  the  staple  products 
are  sugar,  rice,  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo, 
cocoanut,  betel  nut  and  fruit  and  vegetables. 
There  are  a  number  of  industries,  including 
mills  for  the  extraction  of  cocoanut  oil,  fumi- 
ture  manufacture,  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
and  stock  raising;  there  is  considerable  export 
trade,  products  being  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
archipelago.  Civil  government  was  established 
in  the  province  in  July  1902.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Tagalogs.  A  railway  runs  along  the 
south  shore  of  the  bay  from  Santa  Crui  (the 
caiwtal,  q.v.)   to  Manila.     Pop.  148,000. 

LAHARPE.  U  arp/  Jean  Francoii  de, 
French  critic  and  author:  b.  Paris,  20  Nor. 
1739;  d.  thert,  11  Feb.  1803.  He  6rst  brought 
out  several  voumes  of  'Hdroides'  but  first 
gained  note  by  his  tragedy  'Warwick'  (1763), 
though  his  other  tragedies  met  with  no  success. 
But  lus  'filoges*  on  Henry  IV,  Fenelon,  Radnc, 
etc,  show  refinement  and  added  to  his  fame, 
but  his  conceit  and_  harsh  criticisms  made 
numerous  bitter  enemies,  nearly  losing  hira  the 
election  (20  June  1776)  to  the  Academy.  He 
gave  lectures,  as  professor  of  literature  at  the 
newly  founded  Lycde  (1786-^)  with  great  suc- 
cess. His  articles  as  critic  for  the  Mercure  dt 
France  brought  applause,  also  those  under  the 
title  'Lycde  ou  Cours  de  littdrature'  (Parii 
1799-1805).  His  participation  in  the  Revolution 
brought  him  five  monUis  in  jail  in  1794,  bnt 
he  became  an  enemy  of  revolution  later  and 
an  earnest  worker  for  religion  and  monardiy. 
He  supervised  a  selection  of  his  works  in  sii 
volumes  (Paris  1778),  and  his  'CEuvres  choisies 
et  posthumes'  appeared  in  four  volumes.  Cod- 
sult  Sainte-Beuve,  'Causeries  du  lundi'  (5  vols, 
Paris,  1856)  ;  Ediich,  'Jean  Frangols  de  la  Haiye 
als  Kritiker  der  franzosischen  Literatur  im 
Zeitalter  Ludwigs  XIV'  (Leipzig  1910)  ;  Tdg- 
not,  'Recherches  sur  La  Harpe'  (Dijon  1820). 

LAHEE,  Henry  Charles,  American  i 


lege,  Tenbury,  Worcestershire,  where  he  i 
chorister  (1865-69),  and  was  in  the  English  mer- 
cantile marine  (1871-79).  Coming  to  the  United 
States  he  was  secretary  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Boston  (1891-99), 
and  since  the  last-named  date  has  conducted  a 
musical  agency  in  Boston.   He  has  published  'Fa- 


Singers  of  Yesterday  and  To- Day' (If 
famous  Violinists  of  Yesterday  and  To-day' 
1899);    'Famous    Pianists'     (1900);    'Grand 


Opera  in  America'  (1901)  :  'The  Organ  and  its 
Masters*  (1902);  'Grand  Onera  Singers  of 
To-day'  (1912),  and  contributions  to  musical 
and  other  magazines. 

LAHN,  Ian,  Germany,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rhine  having  its  source  in  the  Rothaargeturge, 
Westphalia.  Its  length  is  135  miles  and  is 
navigable  from  the  tnouth  up  to  Giessen  by  the 
aid  of  locks.    The  vstll^,  sometimes  quite  nar- 
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row,  is  rich  in  natural  beauties  and  mnch  vis- 
ited by  sight-seers.  Ems  is  the  principal  town 
on  the  river's  banks. 

LAHORE,  la-hor',  India,  second  dty  and 
capital  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ravi,  298  miles  northwest  oE  Delhi  by  rail.  The 
native  city  covers  an  area  of  640  acres, 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wal!  30  feet  high,  flanked 
by  bastions,  and  approached  by  13  gates.  The 
streets  are  extremely  narrow,  and  the  houses 
have  in  general  a  mean  and  gloomy  appear- 
ance; but  these  only  appear  by  contrast  with 
the  magnificent  Gtructures  by  which  thty  are 
dominated.  "On  the  northeast  side  especially 
the  mosque  of  Aurangieb,  with  its  plain  white 
n»rble  domes  and  simple  minarets,  the  mauso- 
leum of  Ranjit  Singh,  with  its  rounded  roof 
aad  projecting  tMlconies,  and  the  desecraiL.d 
facade  of  the  Mogul  palace,  stand  side  by 
sioe  in  front  of  an  open  grassy  plun,  exhibit- 
ing a  grand  coub  d'ceil.'  The  citadel  or  fort 
stands  on  a  sligAt  but  commanding  eminence. 
The  European  quarter  and  the  Uean  Meer 
cantonment  (three  miles  distant)  tie  to  the 
south  and  east.  Among  modern  buildings  are 
the  Punjab  University,  the  Oriental  College, 
Aicbison  Chief's  College,  Mayo  Hospital,  Vic- 
toria Jubilee  Hall,  school  of  art,  Anglican 
cathedra],  etc.  It  was  at  one  time  a  great  cen- 
tre of  the  decorative  arts -r  gold  and  silver 
ware,  glass  and  enamel  work^but  most  of 
these  have  gradually  declined  or  vanished,  and 
was  famous  for  its  superb  cloths  made  of 
Bokhara    thread.      The    North^West    Railway 


ton  and  woolens,  furniture,  bricks  and  tiles: 
and  the  city  Is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district.  A  municipality  was  organized  in  1867, 
a  water  supply  was  introduced  in  1881  and  a 
drainage    ^stem   in   1883. 

In    1524    Lahore    became    the    seat    of    the 
Mogul   Empire,    under    which    it    reached    its 

Eeatesi  splendor.  Before  passing  into  the 
nds  of  Uie  British  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Sikhs.  Pop.  alwut  228,687  (60  per  cent  Mo- 
hammedan). Lahore  division  (commissioner- 
ship)  has  an  area  of  17,154  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  4,656,629.  The  Lahore  dis- 
trict has  an  area  of  3,704  square  miles;  pop. 
about  1^50,000. 

LAHR,  Hr,  Germany,  town  in  the  district 
of  ORenburc,  Baden,  on  the  Schutter  River, 
junction  of  Ihe  Dinglingen-Lahr  State  Railway 
and  street  railways.  It  has  three  Evangelical 
and  one  Catholic  church,  a  monument  to  Bis- 
marck and  another  to  the  poet  EichrodL 
Amon^  its  other  public  buildings  are  a  gymna- 
sium hi^  school,  trade  school.  Imperial  orphan 
asylum  and  several  government  edifices. 
Among  -  its  manufactures  are  ovens,  pottery, 
sniiff  and  cigars,  roof-paper,  toys,  frames,  chic- 
ory, leather,  artificial  flowers,  also  book-bind- 
ing and  lithographic  work  and  wine  culture 
are  done  on  a  large  scale.  The  town  has  been 
in  existence  since  1278  and  was  (he  prindpal 
town  under  the  Geroldseck  government,  later 
belon^ng  to  Nassau,  and  (1497)  coming  under 
the  rule  of  Baden.  Pop.  15,191. 
.  LAIBACH,  li'bSh,  Slovenian  Ljubljana, 
capital  of  the  Austrian  Grand-duchy  Carniola, 
located  on  the  Laibach  River,  which  is  spanned 
here  by  seven  bridges,   and  on  the  southern 


branch  of  the  Vienna-Trieste  and  die  Laibach- 
Oberlaibach,  and  other  railways.  It  is  embel- 
lished with  tai^e  squares,  and  the  monument 
to  Radetiki  von  Femkom,  and  beautiful  prom- 
enades. Among  its  more  important  edifices 
are  die  Saint  Nicholas  Cathedral  (18th  cen- 
tury) with  its  high  cupola  and  frescoes;  the 
Saint  Jacob's,  the  Ureuline  and  Evangelical 
churches,  the  latter  in  Byzantine  style;  the 
govemrocnt  building,  palace  of  justice,  agri- 
col  tural  builditig,  town -hall,  bishop's  palace, 
casino,  etc  A  monimient  was  erected  (1886) 
to  AnastasiuG  GrutL  The  industrial  establish- 
ments include  a  cotton-goods  factory,  belt 
foundry,  iron  foundry,  machine  worlcs,  candy 
and  chicory  factories  and  manufactures  of  wire, 
paper,  twine,  stone  and  earthenware,  leather, 
beer-brewery,  electrical  works,  etc  Among  her 
educational  institutions  are  two  Obcrgymnasia. 
a  high  school,  teachers'  institutes,  a  theological 
institute,  trade  school,  commercial  institute, 
students'  library,  museum  and  theatre.  The 
museum  contains  interesting  relics  of  a  lacus- 
trine village  discovered  in  the  Laibach  fens. 
The  Schlossberg  towers  high  over  the  town 
and  has  a  caslle  dating  1416-1520,  partially  de- 
stroyed. (1813)  by  the  French.  The  town  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  he  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  Emona.  In  1270  Otiokar  of  Bohemia 
captured  the  place,  and  it  received  municipal 
rights  in  1416,  After  ca;iilulatioi»  (1809)  to 
the  French  it  was  occupied  till  1813  as  seat 
of  the  governor-general  of  the  lUyrian  prov- 
inces. 'The  Congress  of  Monarchs  met  here 
to  debate  the  situation  of  Ttalv  which  later 
brought  about  the  overthrow  of  ttie  liberal  con- 
stitution of  N'aplcs,  England  being  dissident. 
Consult  Mullner,  A.,  'Emona'  (Laibach  1879); 
Richter,  'C^eschichte  der  Stadt  Laibach  bis 
146P  (in  Kltm's  <Archi»  fiir  Geschichtc 
Krains,'  parts  2  and  3). 

LAIDLER,  Harry  Wellington,  American 
socialist  author:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  18  Feb. 
1884.  He  was  educated  at  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity A.B.  (1907)  and  received  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  at  Brooklyn  Law  School  (1910),  and  of 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  (1914).  He  was  member  of 
the  reporlorial  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(1907-10),  a  founder  of  the  Intercollegiate  So- 
cialist Society  (1905)  and  its  secretary  from 
1910,  an  association  on  similar  lines  as  the 
English  Fabian  Society.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Socialist  from  1913.  He  studied 
the  labor  question  and  social  movements  in 
Europe  and  here  and  has  delivered  numerous 
lectures  on  these  subjects.  He  wrote  'Boy- 
cotts and  the  Labor  Stru^e*  (1914),  and  a 
Samphlet  entitled  'The  British  Cooperative 
lovement'  (1917). 
LAING,  ling,  Alexander  Gordon,  British 
African  explorer:  b.  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  27 
Dec.  1793;  d.  near  Timbuctoo,  Africa,  26  Sept. 
1826.  After  serving  for  several  years  in  Uie 
English  army  he  entered  on  his  career  as  an 
African  traveler  in  1822.  In  that  ^ear  he  vis- 
ited Falaba,  the  capital  of  the  Sulima  country. 


An  opportunity  having  presented 
itself  of  proceeding  on  the  discovery  of  the 
course  of  the  Niger,  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  accompany  the  caravan  from  Tripoli  to 
Timbuctoo.  He  left  Tripoli  in  July  1825  in  com- 
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psny  with  the  Sheik  Batoni,  and  after  a  tedious 
journey  of  nearly  1,000  miles  arrived  at  Gha- 
dames :  and  on  3  December  ceached  Ensala. 
He  quilled  Ensala  on  10  Jan.  1826  and  on  the 
26ih  entered  on  the  sandy  desert  of  TcnexarofE. 
After  some  fighting  with  the  Tueregs  he  ar- 
rived at  Timbuctoo  on  18  August,  the  £rst  Eu- 
ropean who  had  ever  reached  that  city-  After 
a  short  stay  he  set  out  on  bis  return,  but  was 
assassinated  on  26  Sept  1S26.  The  murder  was 
committed  by  the  order  of  ihe  son  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Tripoli,  whose  agent,  Babani  was. 
Laing's  journals,  which  he  had  prepared  for 
the  press,  were  published  in  18ZS  under  the 
title,  'Travels  in  ihe  Timmannee,  Kooranko 
and  Soolima,  Countries  of  Western  Africa.' 


1869.  He  was  graduated  (1891)  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  took  the  degree  Ph.D.  at 
Johns  Hopkins  (1896),  then  studied  for  a  year 
at  the  American  School  of  Qassicat  Studies, 
at  Rome.  He  was  instmcior  of  classics  at 
Whetham  College,  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
bia (1892-93);  lectured  on  Greek  and  Latin 
(1893)  at  Toronto  University,  and  on  Latin 
literature  (1897-99)  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
He  was  made  professor  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  (1913)  and  was  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Classical  Journal  (1905-08),  as- 
sociate editor  Claisieal  Philology,  from  1905; 
genera!  editor  of  ihe  Univertiiy  of  Chicago 
Preis  since  1908.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Arcbxolocical  Institute  of  America  from  1913. 
He  edited  'Masterpieces  of  Latin  Literature' 
(1903) ;  'Selections  from  Ovid>  (1905) ; 
'Phormio  of  Terence'    (1908), 

LAING,  Blalcolm,  Scottish  historian;  b. 
near  Kirkwall,  Orkney,  1762;  d.  there,  6  Nov. 
1818.  He  was  a  lawyer  1^  profession  and 
later  a  member  of  Parliament,  but  devoted 
himself  principally  to  historical  investigation. 
He  completed  the  last  volume  of  Henry's  'His- 
tory of  Great  Britain'  (1785)  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  'History  of  Scotland'  (1800),  which 
may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  Robert- 
son's history  and  is  a  monument  of  painstaking 
research.     In   the  preliminary   dissertation  he 

Sesents  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  Queen 
ary's  participation  in  the  murder  of  Dam- 
ley.  He  published  in  1805  an  edition  of  Ossian. 
LAING,  Samuel,  Scottish  author:  b.  Kirk- 
wall, Orkney,  4  Oct,  1780 ;  d.  Edinburgh,  23  April 
186a  Entering  the  army  in  1805  he  served  in 
the  Peninsular  War  and  in  1834  traveled  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  He  published  'Jour- 
nal of  a  Residence  in  Norway  1834-36>  (1836) ; 
and  'A  Tour  in  Sweden'  (1839) ;  'Notes  of  a 
Traveller'  (1842)  ;  but  is  best  known  by  his 
important  translation  of  the  'Heimskringla  or 
Icelandic  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Norway, 
with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation'   (1844^. 

LAING,  Samuel,  English  railway  admin- 
istrator, politician  and  author;  b.  Edinbur^ 
.  12  Dec.  1812;  d.  Sydenham  Hills,  Kent,  6  Aug. 
1897.  He  is  the  son  of  Samuel  Laing  (1780- 
1868).  He  was  prominently  identified  with 
railway  legislation  in  England,  the  inception  o£ 
^parliamentary^  passenger  trains  with  a  fare 
of  one  penny  a  mile  being  due  to  his  sugges- 
tion, and  he  was  chairman  of  the  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  Railwv.    He  was  for  many  years 


, _„.  -_   Parliament  and   from  1860  to 

1863  held  the  office  of  Finance  Uinister  in  In- 
dia. In  his  old  age  he  took  to  writing  books, 
mainly  philosophicaL  Of  his  work^  'Modem 
Science  and  Modem  Thoi^ht'  (1885),  and  <A 
Modem  Zoroastriau'  (18S7),  have  occasioned 
some  discussion.  His  other  publications  of  a 
miscellaneous  diaracter  include  'India  and 
"  r  the 


(1890);  'Human  Origins' 

LAIRD,  lird,  David,  Canadian  poliddan: 
b.  New  Glasgow,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  1813; 
d.  Ottawa,  12  Jan.  1914.  He  was  educated  ar 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  and  subsequently  estab- 
lished and  edited  the  Patriot  in  CharlottetowtL 
In  1871  he  became  a  member  of  the  assemblr 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  after  the  adniis- 


)  the   Dominion  i 


of  the  I 


ister  of  the  Interior,  1873-76.  He  was  lieuten- 
ant-go vemor  of  the  Northwest  Terriiorr, 
1876-81.  In  1877  and  1899  he  was  a  commis- 
sioner in  the  arranging  of  treaties  which  ex- 
tinguished by  purchase  the  Indian  title  to  great 
tracts  in  the  Qu'Appeile  and  Peace  River  dis- 
tricts. 

LAIRD,  JohD,  English  shipbuilder;  b. 
Greenock,  Scotland,  14  June  1805;  d.  Birken- 
head, Cheshire,  England.  29  Oct.  1874.  Hii 
shipyards  were  at  Birkenhead,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Mersey  from  Liverpool,  and  he  wu 
for  a  long  time  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Johi 
Laird  and  Sons.  He  was  the  first  builder  of 
iron  steamships  and  built  the  John  Randolph, 
the  NemcM  and  the  AtaboMO.  The  first  was 
the  earliest  iron  vessel  that  was  ever  seen  in 
America  and  was  sent  out  to  Savannah  in 
pieces;  the  second,  the  first  armed  vessel  of 
iron.  The  history  of  the  Alabama  is  well 
known.  He  entered  Parliament  for  Birkenhead 
in  1661  when  he  retired  from  active  business. 

LAIRBSSB,  U'i«s',  Genrd  de,  Dutch 
painter  and  etcher:  b.  Liige,  Belgium,  1640;  d 
Amsterdam,  11  June  1711.  He  was  early  a  pu- 
pil of  his  father,  Regnier  Lairessc,  and  of  Fle- 
malles,  and  left  them  for  Utrecht,  and  after- 
ward Amsterdam,  where  he  labored  hard  for 
ferfection  in  his  art.  He  first  of  all  confined 
imself  to  models  of  the  antique  and  the  classi- 
cal ideals  of  Poussin.  His  work  was  thus  dis- 
tinguished by  somewhat  wearisome  manner- 
ism and  hi^  pictures  very  frequently  seem 
painted  in  an  unnatural  silvery,  metallic  tone 
His  masterpieces  are  to  be  seen  in  Amsterdam, 
Schleissheim,  Cassel  and  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 
His  ideas  on  art,  as  dictated  to  his  pufuls  and 
associates,  together  with  his  etchings,  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  in  two  volumes,  under  the 
title  'Hei  Groot  Schilderboek'  (1712).  The 
work  has  been  translated  into  German,  French 
and  English  and  has  had  a  great  influence  in 
the  art  education  of  the  18th  century. 

LAIS,  lals,  die  name  of  two  Gredt 
het«rx,  celebrated  for  their  remarkaUe  beanty. 
The  first  lived  at  Corinth  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War;  the  most  eminent  and 
wealthy  men  of  the  time,  iucludinif  Aristippns, 
the  Cyrenaic  philosopher  and  Diogenes,  the 
cynic,  fell  under  her  sDcll.  The  younger  Laa 
was  the  dau(^ter  of  'Timandra  and  was  ban 
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at  H^ccara,  Sicily,  422  b.c  She  came  to  Cor- 
inth m  her  seventli  year,  and  was  educated  in 
bti  profession  by  the  painter  Apelles.  Later 
in  life  she  followed  a  certain  Hippostratus  to 
Thessaly,  where  she  was  stoned  to  death  by 
women  in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  sift  tne  really  historic  from  mere 
anecdotal  tradition  in  the  accounts  of  these 
women  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Consult 
Jacobs,  'Lais,  die  iiltere  imd  die  jiinKere' 
(1830) ;  Wieland,  'Arisliw».> 

LAISSSZ-PAIRB,  l^'sl  Ht'.  A  slo^n  of 
great  potency  in  the  political  and  economic  dis- 
cussions of  the  18ui  centtiry,  particularly  in 
France.  It  made  a  strong  appeal  to  die  jurists 
and  to  the  philosophers  of  an  aire  engrossed 
with  the  idea  of  a  *natural  law,'  which  was 
higher  than  the  edicts  of  Idngs  and  parlia- 
ments and  was  the  only  right  rule  of  human 
conduct  The  French  lawyers  from  the  earli- 
est times  showed  a  predilection  for  the  droit 
naiurel  in  their  theoretical  disquisitions ;  but  in 

Eractice,  strangely  enongh,  they  strenuously  ad- 
ered  to  the  medley  of  provincial  coulumes, 
Roman  jurisprudence  and  royal  proscriptions, 
which  constituted  the  laws  of  their  eonntry. 
It  was  the  Marquis  d'Argnesau  who  first  ii>- 
jected  the  natural  law  into  the  domain  of  legis- 
lativE  polemics  and  made  the  phrase  *1ai$sei- 
faire*  a  ;postulate  for  political  argument. 
'Laissez-faire,*  be  declared,  as  early  as  1735, 
should  be  the  fundamental  rule  of  goTsmment 
and  should  be  adopted  as  its  watchword  by 
every  public  authority.  *To  govern  better,* 
be  said,  *it  is  necessary  to  govern  less,'  a  pro- 
nouncement which  was  to  become  the  palla- 
dium of  liberty  with  the  Jeifersoniait  school  of 
politics  in  America,  and  with  individualists 
everywhere  for  a  century  and  a  half  to  come. 
But  d'Arguesau.  probably,  got  his  cstchword 
from  Colbert  who  records  the  fact  that  in  1660 
a  merchant,  L^cndre  by  name,  on  being  asked 
wliat  was  required  for  the  advancement  of 
commerce  and  industry,  replied :  'Laissei- 
faire*  —  leave  them  alone.  What  was  meant 
was  that  the  production  and  exchange  of  com- 
modities should  be  relieved  of  the  restrictive 
regulations  and  taxes  with  which  they  were 
burdened.  Not  only  was  international  com- 
merce hammered  by  export  and  in^rt  duties, 
of  which  lew  persons  of  those  times  would 
have  thought  to  make  complaint,  but  domestic 
trade  was  impeded  by  equally  great,  if  not 
greater,  obstades,  Evety  road  was  barred  fay 
gates  at  which  toll  had  to  be  paid  to  the  king 
or  provincial  seigneur  and  every  commune  ex- 
acted octroi  and  other  charges  on  everything 
^t  in  from  other  communes  or 
J  coimtry.  License  fees  were 
exacted  from  every  calling  and  many  indus- 
tries were  monopolized  for  the  revenue  they 
yielded  to  the  state. 

These  were  the  conditions  against  which 
the  ■Physiocrats*  —  the  elder  Mirabeau,  Mer- 
cier  de  la  Riviere,  Turgoi  and,  above  all,  Fraa- 


cian  to  Madame  Pompadour,  made  the  phrase 
'laissez-faire*  the  groimdwork  of  his  system 
of  economics.  He  contributed  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles to  the  'Encydopedie'  of  Diderot,  wherein 
his  theory  of  free  trade  was  fully  developed. 
The  free  exerdse  of  his  faculties,  he  dedared. 


is  every  man's  natural  right  as  lon^r  as  in  the 
exerdse  of  thia  ri^t  the  similar  n^ts  of  all 
other  men  are  respected  by  him.  Starting  with 
this  as  a  postulate,  Quensoay  deduced  as  a  cor- 
ollary, the  right  of  every  man  to  the  undis- 
turtied  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  handi- 
work or  mtellectual  activity.  The  free  enjoy- 
metit  thereof  included  the  right  to  freely  dis- 
pose of  or  exchange  the  commodities  and  other 
things  of  value  uius  produced.  Any  tax  or 
other  reflation  imposed  by  public  authority, 
which  hinder  such  production,  enjoyment  or 
exchange,  are  invasions  of  natural  right.  The 
proper  functions  of  government  are,  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  the  assumption  of  greater 
or  other  powers  is  supererogation.  "Latssez 
faire,  laissez  passer,*  let  men  make  things  and 
let  the  products  pass.  This  is  natural  law  in 
an  economic  dress.  As  a  by-product  of  his 
theorizing  Quesnay  evolved  toe  impol  uniqut, 
or  single  tax.  Agriculture,  he  dedared,  stands 
apart  from  other  industries  in  that  it  alone 
yields  a  net.  All  other  industries  involve 
merely  a  change  of  materials  in  form  and  posi- 
tion; he,  therefore,  calls  them  "barren.*  But 
agriculture  produces  a  ^surplus  value.*  The 
productiveness  of  agricultural  land  varies;  but 
the  rental  value  automatically  fixes  the  rela- 
tive capacity  of  any  given  piece  of  land  to 
yield  a  Htt  or  surplus.  Let  taxation,  therefor^ 
be  limited  to  ground  rent.  Incidentally  this 
would  prevent  the  friction  which  is  caused  by 
the  shifting  of  taxation ;  a  tax  in  the  form  of 
rent  could  not  be  shifted.  The  imPol  uttiqiie, 
of  course,  implied  the  abolition  of  customs  du- 
ties, transit  dues  and  alt  other  taxes  on  indus- 
try and  commerce.  Adam  Smith  made  the  law 
of  supply^  and  demand,  operating  widiout  re- 
striction in  a  free  market,  the  basis  of  his 
economic  system.  Jeremy  Bentham  adopted 
the  reasoning  of  Quesnay  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  state,  saying  that  political 
economy  requires  nothing  from  the  latter  but 
the  security  of  industry  from  governmental 
interference.  In  other  respects  Bentham  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  theory  of  'natural 
law.*  Indeed  his  pronouncements,  that  the 
state  is  the  source  of  all  law  and  that  legis- 
lation should  have  regard  for  "the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,*  are,  in  the  main, 
negations  of  the  doctrine  of  "laissez-faire.* 
The  phrase,  however,  obtained  currency  in 
England,  and  more  (one-sided)  honor  there 
than  in  the  land  of  its  origin.  'Laissez-fairt* 
became  the  shibboleth  of  the  free  traders  of 
the  Manchester  school,  and  of  the  orthodox 
political  economy  everywhere.  Carlyle  launched 
''  against  the  "dismal  science* 


the  phrase  into  English.  But  the  policy  of 
*hands-off*  or  'laissez-faire*  remained  a  fixed 
principle  in  English  legislation  until  quite  re- 
cent times,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  the  rental  value  of,  or  potential 
surplus  product  from,  land.  Public  opinion, 
and  sdentific  opinion  as  well,  has  undergone  a 
complete  change.  The  extreme  individualism, 
which  supplied  most  of  the  axioms  of  politics 
and  law  down  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
century,  and  a  long  way  into  that  period  in  some 
has   given   way   nearly  everywhere. 
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Aidfnl,  protective  and  relative  mterrention 
in  industrial  affairs  is  bein^  more  and  more 
completely  recognized  as  a  IcKitimate 
governmental  function.  Tlie  Kreatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  rather  than  "natural  riRht* 
and  the  greatest  possible  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual, has  become  the  active  principle  of  modem 
legislation,  and  *laissez-faire*  has  been  swept 
into  the  political- dustbin. 

Stephen  Preii, 
LAITY  (Gr.  ^i  the  people).  Those 
members  of  the  church  who  are  not  included 
in  the  clergy.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  clergy  are  divided  into  eight  orders ;  bishop, 
priest,  deacon,  sub-deacon,  acolyte,  exorcist, 
OStianus,  lector.  By  some  authorities  the  epis- 
copate and  the  priesthood  are  considered  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  the  same  order,  and  the  lowest 
of  the  eight  orders  is  said  to  belong  to  all  who 
aspire  to  the  priesthood,  postulants  or  candi- 
dates, who  are  styled  clerics.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  holds,  as  the  prayer-book 
says,  "that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have 
been  three  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's 
Church,  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons.'  This 
docs  not  deny  the  historic  existence  of  other 
orders,  and  may  be  thought  simply  to  interpret 
the  sentence  with  which  the  pastoral  letter  of 
the  first  council  of  Jerusalem  opens  (Acts  xv, 
23)  :  'The  Apostles  and  Presbyters  and  breth- 
ren send  greeting,*  the  brethren  being  the  laity. 
In  secular  life,  the  term  is  also  used  to  dislin- 
gui^  outsiders  from  the  members  of  the 
learned  professions.    See  Clergy. 


d.  Tours,  Sept.  1858.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Persian  mission  as  secretarv  under  General 
Gardan.  and  there  collected  the  valuable  series 
of  ancient  Babylonian  cylinders  which  are  a 
part  of  the  cahinet  in  the  Bibliotheque  na- 
tionale.  Mis  researches  led  him  to  the  view  of 
the  close  connection  of  the  Greek  civilization 
with  the  Orient  and  therei^  explained  numer- 
ous facts  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Hellenic 
religions.  After  serving  successfully  in  vari- 
ous capacities  in  diplomacy  in  Greece,  Russia 
and  Denmark  this  work  ended  with  the  fall  of 
the  empire.  Under  the  Restoration  he  was 
made  receiver  of  finances.  In  1830  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Bclles-Lcttres.  Among  his  numerous 
works  must  be  mentioned  'Recherches  sur  le 
Ctdte,  les  symboles,  ies  attributs  et  les  monu- 
ments, figures  de  Venus  en  Orient  et  en 
Occident'  (1837-47);  'Recherches  sur  le  Culte 
pubUc  el  les  Mysteres  de  Mithra  en  Orient  et 
en  Occident'  (Paris  1847-48),  a  work  which 
was  crowned  by  the  Acadcmie  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles-Lcttres.  His  treatises  on  archxological 
subjects  are  very  numerous,  and  he  edited  the 
works  of  Saint  Martin  and  of  Abel  Rimusat. 
LAKANAL,  Wia'mV.  Joseph,  French 
statesman:  b.  Serres,  14  July  1762;  d.  Paris,  14 
Feb.  1845.  He  was  educated  by  the  Doc- 
trinaires, joined  their  congregation  and  became 
a  teacher,  then  professor  In  philosophy  at 
Moulins.  In  1791  his  uncle  Font  made  him 
vicar-giniral  at  Ariege,  and  he  was  sent  to  the 
National  Convention  (1792)  as  deputy  for  his 
department.  There  he  voted  for  Ute  uncondi- 
tional death  of  Louis  XVI.    He  soon  rose  to 


the  presidency  of  the  committee  of  public  in- 
struction; he  had  the  Jardln  du  Roi  reorgan- 
ized and  called  the  Museum  of  Natural  Hii- 
tory.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  creation 
of  the  ficole  Normale,  Institute,  central  schooh, 
primary  schools  and  m  adopting  serial  telegra- 
phy. He  was  appointed  commissary  by  the 
Directory  (1795)  to  assist  in  several  newly- 
annexed  French  departments.  In  the  same  yeat 
he  presented  a  plan  for  the  establishment  and 
organization  of  central  schools,  and  he  also 
entered  the  Council  of  500,  but  on  the  18 
Brumaire,  he  resigned  all  positions  except  the 
(hair  of  the  Central  School.  In  1816  be  was 
banished  as  a  regicide  and  his  name  was  erased 
from  the  list  ot  the  Institute  he  had  founded. 
Emigrating  to  the  United  States  he  became 
president  of  University  of  Louisiana  and  then 
an  Alabama  planter.  On  the  re-establishment  of 
the  AeademJe  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques 
(1832)  he  returned  to  France  to  claim  his  orig- 
inal post,  which  was  given  to  him  m  1834.  Con- 
sul! Saint-Hilairt  G.,  'Lakanal.  sa  vie  et  sei 
travaux'  (1849)  ;  Lavigne,  B.,  'Joseph  Lakanal' 

LAKB  (Lat  locus),  a  standing  bodv  of 
water  surrounded  by  land.  Lakes  are  of'two 
kindi  —  fresfa-water  and  saline  —  and  have  been 
formed  in  various  ways.  Taking  first  the 
fresh-water  lakes,  these  may  be  grouped  a 
follows:  (1)  Obslmction  Lakes.— Somr  of 
these  are  more  or  less  temporary  sheets  of 
wa-ter,  such  as  the  lake-like  expansions  of  cer- 
tain rivers,  and  the  deserted  loops  of  river- 
channels.  Other  temporary  lakes  are  due  to 
the  operations  of  the  beaver;  to  the  choking  of 
the  narrower  passages  of  a  river-channel  by 
drifted  vegetable  debris  or  river-ice;  to  the 
advance  of  a  glacier  across  the  mouth  of  a 
lateral  valley,  to  the  damming  of  valleys  by 
lava  flows  or  to  obstructions  by  landslides. 
(2)  Crater  Lakes. — These  occupy  the  craters 
of  extinct  or  quiescent  volcanoes.  (3)  Sink 
Lakes. — These  lie  in  hollows  caused  by  sub- 
sidence of  riie  surface  consequent  upon  the  re- 
moval of  underlying  soluble  roclra,  such  as 
rock-salt  and  calcareous  and  gypseous  rocks. 
(4)  Eartk-moveiKent  Lo*m.— Unequal  move- 
ments or  warping  of  the  earth's  crust  have 
occasionally  originated  hollows  by  direct  sub- 
sidence. _  It  is  possible  also  that  local  elevation 
by  affecting  the  lower  ends  of  valleys  may  some- 
tmies  have  obstructed  the  flow  of  rivers  and 
thus  given  rise  to  lakes.  (5)  Glacial  Lakes.— 
These  consist  of  (a)  hollows  of  erosion  or 
rcck-basins,  which  have  been  excavated  by 
glacier-ice,  and  (b)  hollows  caused  by  the  un- 
equal distribution  or  accumulation  of  glacial 
detritus  during  the  glacial  period.  (6)  SubUr- 
ranean  Loi«.— TTiese  are  found  chiefly  in  cal- 
careous regions,  where  they  occupy  the  under- 
ground channels  which  have  been  excavated  by 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  action  of  water. 
Fresh-water  lakes  are  very  unequally  distributed. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  those  regions  wWch 
were  overflowed  by  land-ice  during  the  glacial 
period,  as  in  the  British  Islands,  Scandinavia. 
Finland,  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Lakes 
occur  at  all  heists  above  the  sea;  the  roost 
elevated  being  Lake  Tsana  in  Abys»nia 
(7,500  feet).  Lake  Titicaca  in  the  Boliviaa 
Andes  (12,500  feet)  and  Askal  Chin  in  Tibet 
(16^  feet).    Hie  largest  lake  in  tbe  world  is 
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Lake  Superior,  K^iicli  covers  an  area  of  31,200 
square  miJes,  and  has  a  mean  depth  of  about 
'^5  feet.  Lake  Baikal,  in  central  Asia,  is  the 
largest  and  deepest  mooiMain  lake,  ka  area  being 
11,SB0  square  miles,  and  in  places  readiea  a 
depth  of  5,400  feet.  Some  of  the  mountain 
lakes  of  Europe  also  attain  great  depths;  thus. 
Lake  Geneva  is  1,000  feet,  Lago  Ua^iore  1,1^ 
feci  and  Como  1,358  feet. 

S«lt  Lakes.— Two  kinds  are  lecogiuzed: 
(a)  portions  of  the  sea  cut  off  ftom.the  genera] 
oceanic  area  by  epwene  or  bypogene  agencies; 
(i)  lakes,  onginaiiy  ftcrfi-water,  which  have 
been  rendered  saline  by  evaporation  and  con- 
centration. Those  of  uie  &rst  group  raoge  in 
aiae  from  mere  pools  and  lagooas  up  tu  inland 
seas,  such  as  those  of  the  greal  Aralo-Caspian 
depression.  The  Dead  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt 
Laike  of  Utah  are  good  examples  of  the  second 
group  of  saline  lakes,  which  might  be  ddined 
diort^  as  lakes  which  have  no  outlet  lo  the 
ocean.  The  Caspian  Sea  is  97  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Slack  Sea,  has  an  area  of  about 
170;O0O  square  miles  and  is  from  2,500  to  3,000 
feet  deep  in  the  deepest  pans.    A  still  more  dc- 

Kessed  area  is  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  sur- 
ce  of  which  is  1,292  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Id  Scotland  the  term  loch  is  applied  to  lakes 
or  lake-Uke  extensions  of  the  sea  completely- 
shut  in  by  land. 

LAKB.  Pigments  consisting  of  coloring 
matter  combined  with  a  metalKc  oxide  are  called 
lakes.  They  are  obtained  by  miKing  with  the 
solution  of  the  coloring  matter  a  solution  of 
alum  or  of  a  salt  of  tin,  tungsten,  rinc  or  other 
metal  and  then  adding  an  alkali  or  alkaline  car- 
bonate. The  precipitate  which  forms  consfsU 
of  the  color  combined  with  the  oxide.  Among 
the  pigments  prepared  in  this  way  may  be  men- 
tioned blue  lake,  consisting  of  cobalt  blue,  indigo 
or  ultramarine  and  alumina;  madder  lake,  of 
madder  and  alumina;  orange  lake,  of  turmeric 
and  aliunina;  carmine  lake,  of  cochineal  and 
alumina,  which  is  the  finest  and  most  important 
of  ^11;  purple  lake,  of  logwood  and  alumina, 
and  so  on.  The  exact  tint  depends  on  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  and  the  mode  of 
preparation,  as  the  takes  do  not  appear  to  be 
definite  compounds.  Lake  ingments  are  lar^ly 
used  not  only  in  painting,  but  also  In  calico- 
printing,  but  in  the  latter  the  metallic  oxide  is 
put  upon  the  cloth  and  the  color  is  afterward 
applied. 

LAKB  AGASSIZ,  ig-^-sI,  name  given  bv 
N.  H.  WincheJl  lo  a  large  body  of  water  which 
in  the  Glacial  Epoch  covered  the  Bed  River 
Valley  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  northeastern 
North  Dakota  and  western  Minnesota.  Its 
shrunken  remnants  are  lakes  Winnipeg,  Matii- 
toba,  Winnipegosis,  Rainy  Lake,  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  Red  Lake.  Its  area  was  about 
110,000  square  miles,  its  length  nearly  700  miles, 
its  width  250  miles  and  its  greatest  depth  700 
feet  more  than  the  depth  of  its  remnants.  Its 
existence  was  due  to  the  ice  sheet  of  the 
Glacial  Epoch  which  at  cne  stage  of  recession 
dammed  the  northern  outlet  through  Nelson 
River;  at  the  time- the  outlet  of  the  lake  was  to 
the  south  by  a  transient  stream  called  river 
Warren.  The  sheet  o£  silt  that  accumulated  in 
the  bed  of  this  lake  now  constitutes  the  soil  of 
a  great  level  plain  noted  for  its  luxuriant  crops 
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LAKE  BONNEVILLB.  bon'vQ.  See 
GacAT  Sai.t  Lake. 

LAKE  BOUNDARIES.  See  Boukd- 
AUE3  OF  THE  United  States. 

LAKB  CARP,  a  fish,  Carpiodes  Thomp- 
soni,  one  of  the  carp-suckers  (q.v.),  inhabiting 
the  Great  Lakes, 

LAKE  CHARLES,  La.,  city,  seat  of  Cal- 
casieu Parish,  situated  on  the  ^ores  of  Lake 
Charles  and  Calcasieu  River,  on  the  main 
Southern  Pacijic  line,  219  miles  from  New 
Orleans  and  160  miles  from  Houston,  Tex.; 
terminus  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  Railway  and  Kansas  City  Southern 
Railway:  on  Ocean  to  Ocean  Highway,  deep 
water  through  IntercoasEal  Canal  via  Port 
Arthur  west,  and  New  Orleans  on  the  wesL 
One  of  the  most  ^luresque  cities  of  the  State. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  the  courthouse,  city 
hall,  four  graded  schools,  high  school,  four 
colored  schools,  17  churches,  Carnegie  library. 
Federal  building  and  courthouse,  sanitarium, 
orphanage  and  convent.  Its  industrial  estab- 
lishments comprise  light  and  power  plant,  ice 
factory,  gas  plant,  oil  refinery,  shipbuilding 
plant,  diemicaf  plant,  rice  mills,  saw  mills,  etc 
Its  agricultural  interests  comprise  rice,  com, 
cotton,  oranges,  grape  fruit,  strawberries, 
pecans  and  all  garden  track  with  300  farming 
days  to  the  year.  In  the  heart  of  the  Calcasieu 
long  leaf  yellow  pine  timber  district  and  chief 
centre  of  the  lumber  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  State,  il  lies  10  miles  east  of  the  greatest 
snlplntT  producing  mines  in  the  world  and  15 
miles  east  of  -the  Vinton  and  Edgerly  oil  fields. 
From  this  centre  of  Calcasieu  Parish  radiates  a 
aOO-mile  ($2,000,000)  system  of  hard  surfaced 
highways ;  the  Calcasieu  River  bridge,  concrete 
and  steel,  1,782  feet  in  length,  was  completed 
in  1918.  The  city  was  settled  1852;  incorporated 
1857,  chartered  1886  and  adopted  commission 
form  of  govemnient  1913,    Pop.  20,000. 

LAKE  CITY,  Fla.,  town  and  county-seat 
of  Columbia  County,  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
and  other  railroads,  60  miles  west  of  Jackson- 
ville. Here  until  1905  was  located  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  There  is  an  agricultural 
experiment  station.  In  1901  ihe  State  legis- 
lature granted  the  town  a  new  charter  greatly 
enlarging  its  limits.  It  is  the  seat  of  Columbia 
College  (Baptist)  and  is  located  in  a  thriinng 
cotton  region.  Cattle- raising  and  truck  farm- 
ing are  also  important  industries.  The  town 
has  an  important  trade  in  cotton,  lumber,  tur- 
pentine, fruit,  etc.  The  waterworlw  and  electric- 
lighting  plants  are  municipally  owned.  Pop, 
3,422. 

LAKB  CITY.  Minn,  dty  in  Wabasha 
County,  on  the  expansion  of  the  Mis^s^pi 
River  known  as  Lake  Pepin,  and  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad,  57 
miles  southeast  of  Saint  Paul.  It  has  a  public 
library  and  high  school  .and  numerous  manu- 
factures, incluaing  grain  elevators,  flour  milla, 
cut-^las3  works,  pearl-button,  boat,  wagon  and 
carnage  factories,  foundries,  machine  sfaoM 
and  an  extensive  nursery  covering  1,400  acres. 
The  dty  Is  a  popular  summer  resort.  The  dty 
has  adopted  ue  commission  form  of  goveni- 
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rnenl,  and  owns  the  waterworks  and  electric- 
light  plant.    Pop.  3,142. 

LAKE  DWELLINGS,  dwelling-houses  of 
men  built  on  piles  in  the  water  near  the  shore 
of  a  lalce.  IJiey  may  be  considered  in  two 
categories:  (1)  The  prehistoric  structures  of 
SwiUeriand  and  the  neighboring  region;  and 
(2)  more  modern  structures  elsewhere. 

SwlsB  Lake  Dwellin|:s.— Villages  con- 
structed by  men  of  the  Neolithic  and  subsequent 
ages  of  culture  (see  Stone  Age)  in  the  water 
of  the  lakes  of  northwestern  Switzerland,  and 
in  adjoining  pans  of  France  and  Italy.  They 
do  not  represent  an  epoch  in  itself,  but  only 
incidents  of  situation  with  reference  to  the 
social  conditions  of  their  time.  The  region  was 
one  of  difficult  mounlaitis,  and  doubtless  these 
were  infested  by  roaming  bands  of  sa\page  or 
lawless  men,  'putting  in  constant  danger  the 
lives  and  property  of  any  settler  desiring  peace 
and  comfort  It  may  well  be  supposed  that 
the  desire  for  safety  was  the  ruling  motive  in 
constructing  homes  surrounded  by  water,  where 
by  the  liftmg  or  destruction  of  a  bridge  or 
causeway,  or  the  withdrawal  of  boats,  a  village 
might  rest  in  security  against  bandits  who 
would  not  have  the  means  of'  immediately  at- 
tacking by  water,  and  could  not,  or  would  not, 
wait  to  carry  on  a  prolonged  siege.  Some 
dwellings  of  the  same  kind,  however,  were 
placed  on  the  shore,  and  these  would  probably 
be  abandoned  at  the  coming  of  raiders.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  concluded  that  these  water- 
gimrded  communities  represent  the  most  ad- 
vanced effort  of  the  time  to  obtain  a  settled 
social  state  and  foster  industry.  Nothing  more 
is  kflown  of  these  villages  than  may  be  gathered 
from  a  study  of  their  remains.  They  are  found 
in  all  the  larger  lakes  as  well  as  in  some  small 
ones  —  perha^  300  sites  in  Switzerland  and 
many  others  in  Italy,  The  first  discovery  was 
in  Lake  Zurich  in  1854,  when  a  season  of  ex- 
tremely low  water  disclosed  groups  of  stumps 
of  piles  at  a  Httle  distance  from  the  shore;  and 
dredging  recovered  -hundreds  of  implements  of 
stone,  bone  and  deer-horn,  that  had  been  lying 
in  the  mud  for  thousands  of  years.  Subse- 
quent exploration  of  the  submerged  margins  of 
other  Swiss  lakes  showed  many  more  town 
sites,  and  exhumed  a  vast  quantity  of  relics,  in 
some  cases  only  those  of  the  Stone  Age,  in 
others  metallic  implements  denoting  occupation 
in  the  age  of  bronze,  while  a  very  few  sites 
showed  an  intermediate  condition  of  culture. 
The  custom  of  making  these  lacustrine  villages 
continued,  therefore,  from  the  time  of  the 
Neolithic  people  —  probably  from  their  first 
advent  — on  through  the  Bronze  Age  and  into 
the  more  modem  time  when  iron  had  come  into 
use.  It  is  surprising  that  it  should  not  have 
been  found  in  existence  b_y  the  Greek  and 
Roman  pioneers  to  this  region,  but  no  written 
record  or  even  tradition  indicates  survival  to 
historic  times.  The  occupation  of  these  vil- 
lages, however,  was  far  from  continuous.  At 
Robenhausen,  on  the  ancient  Lake  PfafRkon, 
now  a  dry  marsh,  three  Neolithic  occupations 
appear,  one  on  ton  of  the  other,  and  each  was 
destroyed  before  the  next  began.  The  tops  of 
each  set  of  piles  are  from  three  to  five  feet 
higher  than  the  earlier  set.  The  number  of 
houses  in  the  first  occupation  has  never  been 
estimated;  that  of  the  second  has  been  esti- 
mated at  30,  and  li.e  third  and  last  at  50  houses. 


The  settlement  covered  nearly  three  acres  and 
contained  about  100,000  piles.  At  Morges,  on 
Lake  Geneva,  again,  three  different  stations 
dose  ti^ther  evidently  belong  to  different 
times.  One  has  yielded  no  metal;  the  second 
a  mixture  of  stone  and  the  straight,  flat,  bronie 
hatchets  characteristic  of  the  b^nnmg  of  the 
bronze  period;  the  third  only  tbe  finest  of 
advanced  bronze- work.  'Here,*  as  T.  W. 
Wilson  remarks,  'there  could  have  been  no 
contemporaneity  —  no  mixtwre.  Each  must 
have  been  destroyed  before  the  other  began.* 
It  is  probable  that  diese  successive  occupations 
represent  as  many  catastrophes,  most  likely 
overwhelming  conquests  in  which  the  places 
were  sacked  and  swept  away  by  fire.  Evidence 
of  conflagration  is  frequently  noticed.  In  such 
a  case  decay  and  ice  would  gradually  dispose 
of  the  piles  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
where  it  was  deen,  or  the  timbers  were  sunk  in 
mud,  they  woDia  be  preserved.  A  complete 
dugout  canoe  has  been  found  in  one  place. 
Burned  towns  might  frequently  have  been  re- 
built, but  finally  all  were  abandoned,  and  new 
towns  arose  near  by  in  subseouent  centuries, 
built  by  new  folks.  Some  of  the  more  recent 
villages  were  of  comparatively  great  size.  Thai 
at  Morges  was  1,200  feet  long  by  150  broad,  and 
is  estimated  to  have  housed  1,200  inhabitants. 
Mnch  study  has  been  given  to  the  plan  and 
construction  of  these  lacustrine  habitations. 
Although  in  some  of  the  little  lakes  foundations 
of  bimdies  of  withes,  or  of  heaps  of  stones,  were 
made,  as  in  building  c  ran  nogs,  most  villages 
rested  on  thousands  of  piles.  The  labor  in- 
volved must  have  been  prodigious,  especially  in 
the  Stone  Age,  when  trees  had  lo  be  felled  and 
cloared  of  limbs,  and  piles  sharpened,  with  only 
stone  hatchets  and  fire  for  toots.  The  neces- 
sary number  of  piles  having  been  driven  into 
the  lake-bottom,  their  lops  were  cut  to  a  ^neral 
level  and  then  floored  over  with  plankutg  or 
slabs,  on  which  the  buildings  were  erectedT  A 
narrow  bridge,  perhaps  with  a  draw,  connected 
the  platform  with  the  shore:  What  the  houses 
and  other  superstructures  were  like  is  a  matter 
of  doubt.  They  must  have  been  fairly  substan- 
tia] and  ti^t  to  withstand  the  winter  cold  and 
mountain  gales;  and  no  doubt  contained  (ire- 
places  of  stones  and  clay  for  warmth  and  cook- 
ing purposes.  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
usually  formed  of  reeds  or  slender  poles  cover- 
ing the  frame,  and  coated  with  clay,  forming 
■wati!e-and-daui>'  huts,  as  fragments  of  such 
cJay  walls,  hardened  by  fire,  have  been  found  in 
abundance. 

Other  Lake-Dwellers.— Antiquarians  and 
travelers  have  described  similar  dwellings,  and 
even  villages  sdll  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  Herodotus,  who  visited  Thrace  early  in 
(he  5th  century,  b.c,  saw  the  natives  about  Lake 
Frasias  living  in  a  lacustrine  village  precisely 
like  those  of  anrient  Switzerland;  modem 
Rumelian  fishermen  around  Lake  Frasias  stiS 
build  and  inhabit  similar  dwellings.  The  same 
custom  is  followed  by  tribes  dwelling  on 
marshes,  lake-borders  or  river-courses  in  cen- 
tral Africa,  the  East  Indies  and  Malaya, 
Australasia  and  in  tropical  America.  Tlie 
motives  nowadays  are  not  always,  if  ever,  fear 
of  enemies,  but  rather  convenience,  since  sudi 
folks  are  usually  dependent  on  boats  for  travel, 
or  are  engaged  in  fisheries  of  some  sort,  or  find 
it  ni^dfwi  to  sleep  above  the  wet  jungle-soil. 
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mptes  is  that  which  led  EurofKan  explc 
to  give  the  name  Veneiueta  ("Little  Venice*) 
to  the  northern  coast  of  South  America. 
Around  Lake  Maraciibo  the  Indians  dwelt  in 
the  rain^  season  in  flimsy  shelters  perched  on 
piles  driven  in  the  water,  the  shorter  ones 
carryinK  the  sills  and  floor,  and  the  longer  cnes 
the  rooi-potes.  They  made  i^atfonns  for  star- 
in);  property,  and  little  islands  as  refuges  for 
their  meagre  livestock.  But  there  is  a  well- 
known  example  nearer  home.  The  Irish,  and 
to  a  less  extent  the  Scotch  and  Elnglish  of  old 
times,  had  lake  dwellings  that  were  made  in  the 
following  way  and  were  styled  craitnofs. 

Crannogfl.— Great  quantities  of  small 
stems,  sticks  and  the  like  are  collected  and  sunk 
by  means  of  stones  in  the  lake,  so  as  to  form  an 
island.  Very  often  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
existence  of  an  island  just  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  which  can  be  raised  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  surface  with  com^ratively  little 
labor.  Sometimes  a  few  uttrighl  piles  are  driven 
in  on  the  top  after  the  chief  part  of  the  island 
has  been  made  in  the  manner  described.  When 
the  island  is  thus  raised  to  a  sufficient  height 
it  is  frequently  strengthened  by  an  enclosure  of 
stakes  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake  pei^- 
pendicularly.  A  platform  of  thin  stems  of 
trees,  either  round  or  split  into  boards,  is  then 
made  on  top  of  the  island,  and  this  supports  the 
structures  that  are  built  on  them.  Tie  cran- 
noRS  of  Ireland  appear  to  have  been 
ratner  used  as  strongholds  than  as  dwellings. 
Consult  Keller,  ^Lake  Dwellings  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Other  Parts  of  Europe'  (18^); 
Wood,  Martin,  'Lake  Dwellings  of  Ireland' 
(1886);  Munro  R.,  'Ancient  Scottish  Lake 
E>weltings>  (1882) ;  'Lake  Dwellings  of 
Europe'  (1890),  and  general  woilcs  on  arclueol- 

Ernest  Ingessou- 
LAKE  POHBST,  HI.,  dty  in  Lake  Connty, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad,  28  miles  north  of 
Chicago.  It  is  a  suburban  and  Tesideutial  town 
without  industries  or  manufactories.  There  is 
here  a  seminary  for  girls,  a  public  library,  an 
academy  for  boys  and  Lake  Forest  University 
(q.v.).  It  was  settled  in  tS59,  and  is  govemeil 
by  a  mayor  and  council  elected  every  two 
ycani.     Pop  3,349. 

LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY,  at  Lake 
Forest,  111.,  is  an  educational  corporation, 
operating  four  institutions:  Lake  Forest  Col- 
lege, opened  in  1876,  offering  courses  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  for  both  men  and  women; 
Lake  Forest  Academy,  a  boys'  preparatory 
school,  opened  in  1858;  Ferry  Hall,  opened  in 
1869,  a  girls'  preparatory  school  and  Junior  col- 
lege, named  for  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Ferry,  who 
left  a  bequest  of  $35,000  for  such  a  school,  and 
the  Lake  Forest  School  of  Music  opening  in 
1916,  incorporating  and  extending  the  courses 
in  music  hitherto  given  in  other  departments. 
A  summer  school  of  landscape  architecture 
was  instituted  in  1916.  The  charter  was  pro- 
cured in  1857  by  a  group  of  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Patterson,  D,D  who  formed  the 
Lake  Forest  Association  in  1856  and  purchased 
1,300  acre*  of  land  on  the  high  wooded  shore 


of  Lake  Michigan,  28  miles  north  of  C^iicagp. 
Here  the  town  of  Lake  Forest  was  plotted  in 
1857,  every  alternate  tot  being  assigned  to  the 
imivcrsity,  62  acres  being  set  aside  as  a 
campus.  The  original  title  of  the  institution 
was  Lind  University,  but  this  was  changed  in 
186S  to  Lake  Forest  University.  The  college, 
the  academy  and  Ferry  Hall  have  separate 
grounds  and  buildings  and  independent  facul- 
ties. They  are  all  provided  with  a  complete 
equipment  of  dormitories  and  commons,  as  well 
as  a  modern  educational  plant.  The  faculties 
number  55  and  there  are  490  students  enrolled. 
The  libraries  contain  43,000  volumes.  The 
total  value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  is 
$1,040,000:  the  endowment  amounts  to  $1,200,- 
000,  including  the  special  Bross  Fund  of  $40,000, 
the  income  of  which  is  used  for  lectures  similar 
to  the  Bampton  and  Gifford  Lectures,  and  for 
a  decennial  prize  in  the  field  of  Christian 
apologetics.  ^ 

LAKE  OP  THE  POUR  FOREST  CAN- 
TONS, Switzerland  a  common  name  for  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne.  Tnc  city  of  Lucerne  and  the 
towns  of  Ktisnachi,  Brunnen  and  Fliielen  are 

LAKE  GENEVA,  j£-ne'v«.  Wis.,  dty  in 
Walworth  County,  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad,  70  miles  northwest  of 
Chicago.  Situated  on  Lake  Geneva,  the  dty 
has  developed  into  a  popular  summer  resort. 
The  lake  is  nine  miles  long  and  from  one  to 
three  miles  in  width,  and  is  fed  entirely  I^ 
springs.  The  Yerkes  Observatory,  belonging  to 
the  University  of  Qiicago,  is  located  here. 
There  are  numerous  large  hotels,  churches, 
schools,  a  public  library,  the  Oakwood  and 
Lakeside  sanitariums  and  other  buildings. 
It  has  a  condensed  milk  factory,  cement- 
stone  and  brick  works,  and  a  creamery. 
The  city  was  incorporated  in  1893  and 
is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  coundl  elected 
annually.  The  waterworks  are  the  property  of 
the  dty.    Pop.  3,079. 

LAKE  GEORGE,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Sute  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  noted  and  piclurest^ue  lakes  in  the 
world.  It  is  fed  mosllv  by  ice  cold  springs, 
there  being  less  than  half  a  dozen  living  streams 
flowing  into  It,  Its  outlet  is  Lake  Cbamplain  in 
the  Saint  Lawrence  River  Basin.  It  is  the  bead- 
waters  of  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  valleys.  It'oarrows  at  its  outlet  and 
the  waters  enter  Lake  Champlain  by  a  short 
creek,  which  has  a  descent  of  about  230  feet  in  a 
mile  with  a  series  of  cascades  and  an  abrupt 
fall  of  30  feet  at  Ticonderoga.  Its  length  is 
about  36  miles,  and  it  is  346  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  at  its  headwaters  it  is  247  feet  above  Lake 
Qiamplain. 

In  1609  Champlain  sailed  np  die  lake  whidi 
bears  his  name,  and  Indians  told  him  of  the 
beautiful  water  called  Andiatarocti  (Place 
Where  the  Lake  Contracts)  but  there  h  no  rec- 
ord that  he  ever  saw  Lake  (George.  FaHiet- 
Jof^es,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  first  saw  the  lake 
w*ile  a  captive  in  Mohawk  hands  on  9  Aug. 
1642;  but  It  was  not  till  he  saw  it  a  second 
time  on  29  May  1646.  that  he  called  it  Lac  du 
Saint  Sacrament,  or  Lake  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  owing  to  his  having  seen  it  on  the 
eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  a  name  which  it  retained 
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until  it  was  diangcd  by  Gen.  Witliam  Johneon, 
28  Aug,  17SS,  and  given  that  of  Lake  Georgt; 
after  George  II.  The  name  "Horicon'  gvvea 
■I  by  Cooper,  is  an  historical  fraud,  ihe  creation 
of  the  novelist's  brain. 

This  lake  is  on  the  direct  route  of  travel 
whicb  was  used  in  the  early  days  of  exploration 
and  colonization  in  journeying  to  aod  from 
Canada  and  New  YorL  It  was  on  the  Great 
War  Trail  of  the  Nations,  and  was  in  turn  un- 
der the  control  of  the  French,  the  English  and 
the  Colonists,  w4ii]e  our  country  was  in  its 
formative  stage.  During  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  forts  were  built  at  Carillon  (Ticonder- 
oga)  by  the  French,  and  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George  (Fort  William  Henry,  Fort  George  and 
Fort  Gage)  by  the  English.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  numerous  bloody  contests,  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians,  the.Frendi  of  Canada 
and  the  English  of  the  colonies.  The  encounter 
known  as  the  "Battle  of  Lake  George*  occurred 
8  Sept.  173S,  between  the  French  and  Algon- 
ijuins  under  Baron  Dieskau,  and  the  En^isb 
and  Iroquois  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  with 
an  Indian  chief.  King  Hendrick,  in  charge  of 
the  Indiaivs,  A  monument  commemorative  of 
this  battle  was  unveiled  at  Lake  George  8  Sept. 
1903.  It  consists  of  heroic  figures  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  and  Chief  Hendrick,  designed  by 
Albert  Weinert.  The  State  of  New  York  has 
purchased  here  a  large  tract  of  land,  containing 
the  battl^oimds  and  Fort  George,  the  reser- 
vation being  known  as  "Battie  Park.*  A  few 
miles  to  the  south  fCing  Hendrick  fell,  while  a 
monument  marks  tbe  spot  where  CoL  Epfaraim 
Williams,  founder  of  Williams  College,  met 
his  death. 

Among  the  more  important  t 


9  Aii^.  1757;  the  gathering  of  Lord  Aber 
crombie's  great  army,  its  defeat  and  death  of 
I-ord  Howe  at  Ticonderoga,  5-S  July  I7S8;  die 
building  of  Fort  George,  advance  down  the 
lake  and  capture  of  Fort  Ticondero^  by  Lord 
Amherst,  July  1759;  capture  of  Fort  Ticonder- 
oga by  Ethan  Allen,  May  177S;  removal  of 
[uns  and  stores  over  the  lake,  winter  of  1775- 
'6  to  Boston  by  Col.  Henry  Knox;  and  oc- 
cupancy by  American  forces,  spring  1776,  fol- 
lowed by  devastating  smallpox  epidemic; 
seiiure  by  General  Burjp)yne,  summer  1777;  un- 
successful attack  on  Diamond  Island  tnr  Ameri- 
cans under  Colonel  Brown  on  English  forces, 
22  Sept.  1777;  capture  of  Fort  George  by  Maj. 


S' 


1783. 


General    Washington   and   staff,   July 


The  State  has  bountifully  stodced  its  waters 


Buck  (2,000  feet),  Tongue,  with  its  succession  ot 
mounts,  Erebus,  Shelving  Rock,  BUck  <2.31S 
feet).  Anthony's  Nose,  named  after  Anthony 
Wayne,  and  Rogers*  Slide,  after  the  tabled  ex- 
ploit of  Rogers  the  Ranger,  in  1757-.S8. 

Lake  George  has  more  than  200  islands, 
among  the  largest  of  which  are  i-ong  and  Big 
Burnt  islands -J  Dome  Island  is  the  highest. 
Green  Island  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  Dia- 


tnond  ibe  most  celebrated  historically  and  senti- 
mentally;  Tea  — sO-called  from  *a  tea  hous^ 
erected  there  in  1828 :  Recluse  and  Floating  Bat- 
tery, occupied  by  Abercrombie  1758;  Fourteen 
Mile,  used  by  Burgoyne's  forces  for  camping 
purposes;  Harbor  Islands,  scene  of  a  bloody 
conflict  (25  July  1757)  between  Frendi  and 
Indians  and  English;  and  Prisoners',  at  foot  of 
lake,  used  by  the  French  as  a  place  of  confine- 
ment for  captives.  'The  Narrows,'  half  way 
down,  are  narrow  passages  in  the  lake,  clustered 
witb  lar^  and  smalt  islands,  khown  generally 

itions  in  the  lake  line, 

.-.    Tfae  best  known  are 

Dunham's,  iGittsldll,  Bolton,  Northwest,  in  it- 
Self  a  considerable  lake,  Fourteen  Mile  and 
Paradise,  the  most  beautiful  bay  in  the  world. 
The  lake  is  well  served  by  three  fine  steamers 
nm  in  connection  with  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Railroad  and  Chami^n  Transportation 
line.  The  principal  villages  on  the  lake  are 
—  Lake  George,  at  the  head,  located  in  the  town 
of  Caldwell,  Bolton  Landing  and  Hague,  near 
which  are  the  Dixon  graphite  mines,  the  latest 
of  their  kind  in  existence.  The  ruins  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga  (q.v.)  are  not  far  from  the  foot 
of  the  lake.  Geologically,  Lake  George  is 
thout^t  to  be  a  formation  of  the  Glacial  Age. 
To  the  n)inerak>gical  expert  specimens  of  value 
are  readily  accessible  in  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. Garnets,  resiniles,  cocolite,  pyroxene, 
sphene,  n'aphile  and  tourtnaline  are  found  at 
Rogers'  Slide;  feldsftar,  hermatite  at  or  near 
Anthony's  Nose;  while  the  beadi  sands  con- 
tain powdered  garnet,  ametfaysL^crystal  ouartz. 
magnetic  sand  and  epidote ;  on  Diamond  Island 
are  found  quartz  crystals-  gold  in  non-paying 
quantities  has  also  been  discovered. 

Consult  Reid,  'Lake  George  and  Lake 
Champlain'  (New  York  1910);  Scelye,  <Lake 
George  in  History'  (Lake  George  1897). 

James  A.  Houieti. 

LAKE  HERRING,  or  LAKE  WHIT- 
ING, a  local  name  for  certain  wbitefish  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  especially  the  dsco  (q.v.). 

LAKE  LAHONTAN.  The  name  of  the 
early  French  explorer  Lahontan  was  given  by 
Clarence  King  to  a  large  body  of  water  which 
in  the  Pleistocene  Epoch  occupied  8,422  square 
miles  of  the  Great  Basin  province  of  northern 
Nevada.  It  was  caused  by  a  i^^e  of  increased 
preciiMtation  durine-  the  Glacial  times.  Witfa 
increasing  aridity  of  climate  the  water  dried  up 
until  at  present  there  remains  only  a  few  scat- 
tered saane  lakes  or  ponds:  of  these  Pyramid, 
Winnemucca,  Carbon,  Walker  and  Honey 
lakes  are  the  most  notable.  At  its  maximum, 
when  the  lake  was  about  500  feet  deep,  and  also 
at  an  intermediate  stage,  terraces  were  de- 
veloped. These  are  conspicuous  on  the  present 
desert  slopes  especially  where  deltas  were 
formed  by  streams  emptying  their  load  of  gravel 
and  sand  into  the  lake.  As  dessication  pro- 
gressed the  waters  of  the  lake  became  increas- 
ingly saline  and  deposited  tufa  or  impure  cal- 
cium carbonate  especially  of  the  variety  thino- 
lile;  this  occurs  in  columns,  terraces  and  other 
forms  in  various  parts  ot  the  area.  For  de- 
tailed description  consult  I.  C.  Russell,  Mono- 
graph II,  United  States  (^ological  Survey. 

LAKE  SCHOOL,  or  LAKISTS,  a  name 
given  by  the  Edmbnrgh  Rtview   to    certain 
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Britisfa  poets  who  Citme  forward  conspdcwiuly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centoty,  and  en- 
deavored lo  substitute  a  natural  and  simple 
taste  for  the  classicism  of  which  Addison  and 
Pope  furnish  leading  examples.  They  received 
Iheir  name  from  the  picturesque  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  where  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge  and  Southey  had  fixed  their  residence. 

LAKE-TO-SKA  COMMISSION,  or  In- 
ternational Waterways  Commission.  In  June 
I9Q2  President. Roosevelt  approved  an  act  of 
Congress  (Rivers  and  Hartiors  Act)  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  an  international  com- 
mission of  six  members,  three  representing  the 
interests  of  the  United  Stales  and  three  from 
Canada,  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  coa- 
ditionK  and  uses  of  (he  waters  adjacent  to  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  corresponding  act  was  pasted  by 
the  Dominion  govemmenL  At  the  meetings  of 
the  commission  held  in  1905  it  became  apparent 
that  the  United  States  government  placed  a 
much  narrower  constructton  u^n  the  acts  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  the  commission 
Chan  that  applied  to  it  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, which  held  that  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mission's powers  included  alt  waters  adjacent  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  countries.  The 
United  States  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
interpreted  the  inquiries  of  the  commission  as 
being  litnited  to  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  point  was  yielded  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. Among  the  questions  discussed  at 
subsequent  meetings  are  the  uses  of  the  waters 
at  SaTiit  Sainte  Marie  and  of  the  Niagara  River, 
and  an  equitable  ffivision  thereof;  the  protection 
of  Niagara  Falls  as  a  scenic  spectacle;  pro- 
posed uniformity  in  marine  signal  lights  be- 
tween  the  two  countries:  the  advisability  of 
buildins  controlling  works  at  die  outlet  of 
Lake  Erie-  the  diversion  southward  of  certain 
waters  in  Minnesota  that  now  flow  north  into 
the  Rainy  River  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods; 
the  effect  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  C^nal  on 
the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Saint 
Lawrence-  suKitessioii  of  ill^al  fishing  on  the 
Great  Lakes ;  common  channels,  navigation 
regulation  in  narrow  chaimels,  shore  protection 
and  the  transmission  of  electric  energy  gen- 
erated in  Canada,  to  the  United  States,  and 
vice- versa. 

On  11  April  1908,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  conchided  a  treaty  respecting  the 
demarcation  of  the  international  boundary  be- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  for 
that  purpose  is  divided  into  eight  sections. 

A  new  commission  with  enlarged  powers  for 
dealing  with  all  international  water  rights  on 
the  frontier  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  created  under  treaty  of  January 
1909,  under  which  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission was  created  in  1911.  This  commission 
is  vested  with  authority  to  deal  not  merely  with 
boundary  waters,  but  also  with  "all  questions 
which  are  now  pending  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  involving 
the  rights,  obligations  or  interests  of  either  in 
relation  to  the  other,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other,  along  their  common  frontier,  and  to 
make  provision  for  the  adjustment  and  settle- 
ment of  all  such  questions  as  may  hereafter 
arise.*  It  is  composed  of  six  memhers  three 
from  each  country,  and  holds  sessions  at  Wash- 
mgton  in  April  and  at  Ottawa  in  October  in 


eadi  y«ar.  This  body  has  now  saperseded  the 
old  Lake^to-Sea  or  Intematicml  Waterways 
Commission,  save  as  respects  the  determination 
of  the  boimdary  tfarougii  the  Great  Lakes,  with 
which  duhr  it  was  specially  charged  by  tbc 
treaty  of  11  April  1908,  already  referred  to. 

LAKR  SILVERSIDBS.  See  Silveb- 
aaaa. 

LAKS  STATE,  The,  a  popular  name  given 
to  Michigan.  Its-  shores  are  watered  by  kkes 
Superior,  Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie.  The  In- 
dian Word  Michigan  signifies  'great  water.* 

LAKE  STURGEON,  the  sturgeon  (Aci- 
penser  rubicundus)  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  Great  Lake  region.  It  is  also  cafled  Ohio, 
Black,  Stone  and  Rock  Sturgeon,  and  is  the 
most  common  of  the  North  American  fresh- 


LAKE  TROUT,  two  salmonoid  fishes  of 
the  genus  Cristivomer  inhabiting  lakes  in  the 
■    UnitedStates  and  southern  Canada, 


u\ 


northern  Canada  and  Alaska.  The  Canadians 
call  it  namaycush  and  by  other  Indian  names; 
in  Maine  and  Vermont  it  is  known  as  "togue* 
and  'longe"  respectively;  and  on  the  upper 
Great  Lakos  as  Maddnaw  trout.  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  trout  family,  sometimes  exceed- 
ing 100  pounds  in  weight,  but  the  average  speci- 
men wngfas  from  15  to  20  pounds-  ite  biggest 
fish  are  found  in  the  larcest  and  deepest  lakes. 
Y.  ■_  . — ._j^  j^  form,  thin-skinned,  with  little 


sli^tly  reddish  tinge.  It  is  fierce  and  voracious, 
semng  and  feeding  upon  *all  fishes  with  soft 
fins*  and  anything  else  edible  that  falls  in  its 
vriy;  and  when  mature  it  can  hold  its  own 
against  any  other  depredator,  so  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  ruler  of  the  lakes.  It  spawns 
on  the  reefs  in  the  lB<te  autumn,  hut  otherwise 
dwells  in  the  deeper  wafers;  Jordan  says  that 
the  usual  number  of  eggs  deposited  at  one 
spawning  is  ont^  5,000  or  6,000,  As  a  game- 
fish  it  seems  variable,  in  some  waters  aflordbig 
good  sport  by  trolling  with  a  spoon-bait  or  live 
minnow,  and  in  others  having  smalt  repute 
among  anglers.  All  agree  however,  as  to  the 
excellence  of  its  flefji  on  the  table;  and  it  fur- 
nishes a  commercial  fishery  on  the.  Great  Lakes 
only  excelled  in  imponMnce  by  that  for  white- 
fish,  Ttiese  trout  are  usually  caught  by  vast 
gill-nets  operated  by  steam  vessek,  and  three 


was  diminished  to  an  alarming  extent ;  hut  a  .. 
ficiat  propagation  by  the  State  and  national 
governments  soon  restored  the  quantity,  so  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  more' 
could  be  taken  by  fishermen  than  could  profit- 
ably be  sold.  It  n  outranked  in  market-price 
and  demand,  however,  by  the  whitefish. 

The  si  SCO  wet  is  very  simitar,  hut  has  a 
deeper  body,  thicker  skin,  beneath  which  is  an 
excessive  development  of  fatty  tissue  and  paler 
coloration.  It  is  rarely  seen  outside  of  Lake 
Superior,  where  it  is  'numerous  in  deep  water. 
(See  Salmon  ;  Tbodt),  and  consult  works  there 
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cited    Consult  also  Goode,  'American  Files' 

S1888>;    Jordan    and    Evennann,    'American 
ood   and   Game   Fishes'    (1902);    Sage   and 
Cheney,  'Salmon  TTOUt>  {1902). 

LAKE  OP  THE  WOODS,  a  boundary 
lake,  partly  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, and  partly  within  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  with  a  small  part  in  Manitoba,  190  miles 
west-northwest  of  Lake  Superior  and  377  feet 
above  its  level.  It  is  broken  by  one  long  prom- 
ontory and  several  smaller  ones  into  distinct 
portions,  of  wbich  only  the  soiKhem,  contain- 
ing Bis  Island,  is  properly  designated  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  while  the  eastern  bears  the  name 
of  White  Fish  Bay,  the  northern,  which  is 
Studded  with  islands,  being  called  Oear  Water 
Lake,  and  the  northwestern.  Shoal  Lake.  The 
whole  expanse  of  water  forms  a  single  lake  of 
very  irregular  shape  about  65  miles  in  length 
and  from  10  to  60  in  breadth,  the  water  area 
being  about  1,851  square  miles.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels,  drawing  not  more  than  nine  feet  of 
water,  from  Kenosa  to  the  mouth  of  Rainy 
River,  and  there  is  steamer  service  between 
Rat  Portage,  Norman  and  Keewatin.  Rainy 
River,  the  principal  feeder  of  the  lake,  enters 
it  at  its  southeastern  extremity,  just  below  Fort 
Louise;  its  discharge  is  at  ttie  north  by  the 
Winnipeg.  It  abounds  with  sturgeon.  The 
boundaiy  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
follows  the  Rainy  River  to  its  mouth  in  the 
lake,  and  then  proceeds  across  the  lake  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  Big  Island  to  Canada, 
whilst  giving  most  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
proper  lo  Minnesota.  A  little  west  of  the  me- 
ridian of  95°  the  boundary  strikes  due  south 
to  meet  the  parallel  of  49°,  which  is  then  fol- 
lowed, the  result  being  thai  the  United  Stales 
owns  an  isolated  portion  of  the  land  on  the 
northwest  shore.  There  are  gold  mines  in  the 
nei^borhood.  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  dis- 
covered by  Jacaues  de  Noyon  in  1688,  and  on 
one  of  its  islands  Jean  La  Vfirendrye  was  mur- 
dered by  Ae  Sioux  in  1736.  See  Boundaries 
OF  THE  Uniteb  States. 

LAKEWOOD,  N.  J.,  township  and  village 
of  the  same  name  in  Ocean  County.  The  town 
is  a  famous  health  and  winter  resort,  surrounded 
%y  an  extensive  pine  forest,  in  which  are  nu- 
merous lakes.  Here  are  numbers  of  large  hotels 
and  many  cottages  owned  by  residents  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Known  for  more  than 
a  score  of  years  to  a  few,  discovered  and  orig- 
inally promoted  by  men  who  found  here  the 
ooDtUtions  which  were  a  necessiQr  of  long  life. 
and    developed    and    made    successful    by    the 

Eresence  of  manifold  advantages,  Lakewood  is 
nown  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  among  tjie 
most  critical  and  intelligent  travelers  from  Can- 
ada to  the  Gulf  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  in  Europe  and  on  the  Continent 
as  the  most  popular  resort  in  America's  Middle 
East.  Lakewood  has  grown  steadily  in  its  nor< 
mal  popnlalion,  as  well  as  its  taxable  inventory. 
Its  streets  and  avenues,  carefully  laid  out  and 
well  built  of  stone,  are  kepi  in  perfect  repair 
during  the  season  and  afford  one  of  t4ie  chief 
charms  of  the  place  in  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  drives.  The  lakes  of  the  place,  among  its 
great  charms,  are  protected  carefully  from 
contamination  and  at  once  furnish  an  adequate 
water  supply  for  fire  purposes,  are  points  of 
taudt  attraction  at  the  infrequent  times  when 


skating  i*  available,  and  darougliout  the  season 
a  picturesque  viewpoint,  admired  by  Aousands. 
Pt^K  5,149. 

LAKME,  l^k'ma,  a  beautiful  tragic  opera 
in  an  Indian  setting,  composed  by  Leo  Dehbes, 
libretto  by  Gille  and  Goudinet.  First  pro- 
duced in  Paris  on  14  April  1883.  Lakme,  a 
Hindu  maiden,  falls  in  love  with  Gerald  an 
English  officer,  whom  she  found  trespassing  on 
sacred  ground  near  the  temple  of  her  father, 
Nilakantha,  a  fanatical  Brahmin  priest,  who 
hates  the  English  and  resolves  to  kill  Gerald 
Disguised  as  a  beggar  and  aimed  with  a  dag- 
ger, the  father  sets  out  for  the  city  accom- 
panied by  his  daughter,  disguised  as  a  street 
singer,  to  find  the  Englishman.  The  latter,  as 
expected,  recognizes  the  girl's  voice  and  betrays 
himself.  He  is  stabbed  by  Nilakantha,  but  the 
girl  with  the  help  of  a  slave  conveys  Gerald 
to  a  hut  in  the  forest  and  nurses  him  back  to 
health.  A  brother  officer  appears  and  recall! 
Gerald  to  his  sense  of  duty.  The  bugle  calls 
and  he  must  away.  Reading  his  resolve  in  his 
face  that  he  means  to  leave  her.  Lakmi  eats  a 
poisonous  flower  and  dies  in  his  arms. 

LAKSHMI,  laksb'me  (Prosperity),  in 
Hindu  mythology  the  wife  of  Vishnu  and  the 

Kddess  of  fortune.  She  is  the  female  or  pro- 
ctive  energy  of  Vishnu,  and  hence  is  in  man^- 
cases  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  attri- 
butes oi  Vishnu.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  from  the  ocean  of  milk  when  churned 
Dy  the  gods  to  obtain  the  beverage  of  immor- 
tality. She  was  thus  born  in  the  full  flush  of 
beauty,  adorned  with  a  diadem  and  wiU)  gems 
on  her  neck  and  arms,  bearing  in  her  hand  a 
lotus.  As  soon  as  she  was  bom  she  betook 
herself  to  the  bosom  of  Vishnu,  to  whom  she 
was  ever  faithful.  According  to  a  later  view, 
that  of  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  this  god 
produced  three  goddesses,  Brahmi,  Lakshmi 
id  Chandika,  the  first  his  creative,  the  second 

__a   preserving        '     '       ' 

energy.    See  i 


1732;  d  Paris,  4  April  1807.  He  devoted  bun- 
self  to  mathematics  and  astronomy  and  was  sent 
by  the  Academy  in  1751  to  Berlin  to  determine 
the  parallax  of  the  moon,  while  Lacaille  went 
wilti  the  same  object  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  After  having  finished  his  operations  at 
Berlin,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris  in  the  year  1753.  Thence- 
forward no  volume  of  their  'Transactions'  ap- 
peared which  did  not  contain  some  important 
communication  from  him.  In  1762  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  astronomy  in  the  College 
de  France,  where  he  lectured  with  great  suc- 
cess to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  in  1795  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Paris  observatory. 
His  chief  works  are  his  'Treatise  on  Astron- 
omy* (1764J;  'History,  Theory,  and  Practice 
of  Navigation' ;  and  'Astronomical  Bibliog- 
raphy.' He  wrote  all  the  astronomical  articles 
for  the  great  'Encyclopfdie'  and  rewrote  ihcm 
for  the  'Encyclopidie  Methodique,'  and  con- 
iribnted  to  various  scientific  periodicals,  besides 
editing  the  'Connaissance  des  Temps'  from 
1760  to  1775  and  from  1794  tUl  his  death. 
LALANDE*S  DOG.    Scf  Cape  Fox. 
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LALBHBNT,  Ul-mifi,  OBbriel,  French 
Jesuit  missiooaiy:  b.  Paris,  10  Oct.  1610;  d.  id 
(he  Huron  country,  17  Uardi  1649,  He  be- 
came a  Jestnt  in  1630,  arrived  in  Canada  in 
1646  and  in  1648  was  sent  to  the  Huron  mis- 
sions under  de  Bif beaf.  He  was  there  about  a 
month  when  the  Iroquois  atCackedthe  settlement 
•  of  Saint  Ignatius  and  later  attacked  the  Saint 
Louis  mission,  where  they  c^tured  de  Bribcuf 
and  LatcmenL  Tbcy  led  the  two  priests  to 
Saint  Ignatius,  there  tied  them  to  stakes  and 
after  horrible  torture  put  them  to  death  Con- 
sult Uartin,  *Hurons  et  Iroquois.' 

LALEMENT,  Jerdme,  French  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary in  America ;  b,  Paris,  27  April 
1593 ;  d  Quebec,  26  Jan.  1673.  In  1610  he  entered 
the  Jesuit  order,  then  taught  in  educational 
institutions  of  the  order,  and  in  163&-45  was 
superior  of  Huron  Jesuit  mission  in  New 
France.  In  1645-50  he  was  superior  of  all  the 
missions  in  New  Ftance.  After  a  sojourn  in 
France  (1650-59),  he  retunied  to  America  to 
resume  his  post  Letters  and  reports  by  him 
■     s  for  1639-43,  1646-48  and  1660-64 


LALITA-VTSTARA,  I5-lI-t4-vls't»-r^  . 
of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Buddhi: 
literature,  of  unktiown  origin  and  antiquity, 
isting  only  in  a  Sanskrit  version.  Il  contt 
a  narrative  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the 
Buddah  Sakyamuni,  and  is  considered  by  the 
Buddhists  as  one  of  their  chief  works  treating 
of  religious  law. 

LALLA  ROOKH;  m'i  rook.  This  col- 
lection of  narrative  poems  on  Oriental  themes 
(published  1817)  brought  Moore  £3,000  before 
Longman,  the  publisher,  ever  saw  the  manu- 
script, and  in  populari^  justified  that  price. 
Its  permanent  reputation,  however,  is  almost 
soleh'  that  of  a  curiosity.  Moore  attempted 
an  Oriental  subject  upon  Byron's  suggestion, 
and  following  Byron  centred  the  interest  of 
his  mrrative  in  love  and  freedom,  but  had, 
like  Southey,  to  rely  upon  books,  referred  to 
in  learned-looking  notes,  for  his  Eastern  color. 
His  framework  story  of  an  Indian  princess 
traveling  to  meet  the  prince,  her  bethrothed, 
and  entertained  along  the  way  by  the  prince 
himself  in  disguise  telling  stories,  has  charm, 
but  the  stories  themselves  are  strained  in  feel- 
ing, over- dec  orated,  diffuse.  The  best  of  them, 
'Tlie  Veiled  Pnmhet,'  approaches  Byron's 
picturesqueness;  'Paradise  and  the  Peri'  has 
the  lyric  sweetness  of  Moore's  own  'Melodies.' 
The  references  to  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom 
are  unconvincing  and  irrelevant.  Of  romantic 
love-sentimentality,  with  due  observance  of 
propriety,  'Lalla  Rookh>  contained  an  abun- 
dance sufficient  to  win  the  favor  of  a  generation 
that  liked  the  sentimentality  in  Scott'  and 
Byron;  of  real  passion  it  contained  about  as 
much  as  a  neddin^-cake.    One  is  now  chiefly 


LALLY-TOLLBNDAL,  la-le-t5-ldd-dal, 
Tbomu  Arthur,  Comte  de:  b.  Romans,  Oau- 
phitte,  1702:  d.  9  May  1766.  He  was  of  Irish 
parentage,  his  father  having  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  James  II.  Trained  to  arms,  he  was 
made  brigadier  on  the  field  of  Fontenoy  for 
distinguished  bravery.  He  accompaaied  the 
Pretender  to  Scotland  in  1745,  and  m  1756  was 
selected  to  restore  the  French  influence  in  India, 
for  which  purpose  he  was  made  governor  oi 
Poudicherty.  He  failed  in  this,  surrendered 
Pondicherry  in  1761  and  was  brought  prisoner 
to  England.  The  following  month  he  was  al- 
lowed to  return  to  France,  where,  after  a  lone 
imprisonment,  he  was  condemned  and  executed 
(1766)  for  treachery,  etc.  His  son  (Trophime 
Gerard,  1751-1830),  supported  by  Voltaire,  ob- 
tained in  1778  a  complete  authoritative  vindica- 
tion of  his  father's  conduct  Consult  Malleson, 
'Count  Lally'    (1865). 

LALIN,  t4-len,  Spain,  town  in  thf  province 
of  Pontevedra,  located  in  a  mountainous  region, 
37  miles  northeast  of  Pontevedra.  Its  indus- 
trial life  depends  largely  on  the  agriculture  of 
the  highlands,  and  it  has  taiuieries  and  paper 
mills.    Fop.  16,300. 

LALLEHAND,  l^l'man',  Charln  Fnmgoi* 
Antoine,  Baron,  French  general:  b.  Metz,  23 
June  1774  [  d  Paris,  9  Marfli  1839.  A  volunteer 
of  1792,  he  became  an  aide-de-camp  of  Junot 
and  gained  the  grade  of  colonel  by  his  conduct 
at  Jena.  In  Spain  he  was  advanced  (1811)  to 
brigadier-general  and  took  an  important  part 
under  Davout  (1813-14)  at  the  defense  of 
Hamburg.  Given  command  (1815)  by  Louis 
XVIII  of  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  he 
attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  create  a  rising  in 
favor  of  Napoleon,  who  named  bim  general  of 
a  division  and  peer  of  France.  With  Napo- 
leon's surrender  and  deportation  to  Saint 
Helena,  he  desired  to  accompany  the  emperor 
but  was  forbidden.  After  several  months  in- 
ternment at  Malta,  he  was  released,  and  after 
traveling  to  the  East  and  to  Egypt  without ' 
finding  empkiyment,  fee  sailed  (1816)  for  Amer- 
ica at  the  head  of  a  number  of  other  refugees 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death  bj;  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  24th  July.  Meeting  bis  brother 
here,  they  started  to  found  a  colony  in  the 
name  of  Champ  d'Asile  in  Texas  but  encoun- 
tered trouble  with  the  Spaniards  and  he  aban- 
doned his  plans.  He  had  plans  for  releasing 
Napoleon,  who  left  him  100,000  francs  in  his 
will  (1821),  but  he  is  next  heard  of  in  Sp^ 
offering  his  services  to  the  Constitutional  part^; 
he  next  went  to  Brussels  and  to  Paris  (in  spite 
of  the  death  sentence)  and  finally  to  New  York, 
where  he  directed  an  educational  establishment. 
Re-entering  France  after  the  revolution  of 
July  he  was  reinvested  (1831)  with  bis  titles 
and  made  a  peer  of  France  (1832),  command- 
ing successively  the  17lh  and  the  10th  military 
divisions. 

LALO,  U-15.  fidoiurd  Victor  Antoine, 
French  composer:    b.   Lille,  27  Jan.    1823;   d. 


judges  of  Moore's  own  day  did  v 

the  merit  of  his  performance,  and  Hazlitt.  who 
said  that  the  author  had  mistaken  the  art  of 
poetry  for  that  of  cosmetics,  assessed  its  faults 
justly  if  with  characteristic  emphasis. 

William  Haller. 


Conservatory,  beooming  first  known  at  Paris 
as  the  violinist  in  Armingaud's  chamber-music 
soirfes,  soon  issuing  his  own  chamber-music 
pieces.  His  opera  'Fiesco'  (1867)  was  never 
presented  but  file  ball-mustc  was  played  in  con- 
certs (1872).    His  first  full  success  arrived  with 
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His  grand  ballet,  'Namouna,'  was 
tbe  gra.ad  opera  (1882),  then  in  conceTts,  and 
his  pantomime,  <Nero.'  was  played  in  1891. 
A*  composer  of  inslrutnentat  pieces  he  was 
more  fortunate,  showing  warroth  and  talent. 
Re  wrote  three  violin-concertos:  the-  first  dedi- 
cated to  Sarasate,  the  second,  'Syrophonie  es- 
pagnole,'  and  the  third,  'Concerto  russe';  also 
X  cello-concerto,  niano-concerto,  a  <Rliapso<lie 
DOTvigienne'  for  ie  orchestra,  a  symphony,  etc. 
LAHA,  ^tnvs  Camelidtt  including  alt  the 
South  American  camel  family  represented  by 
the  species  vicufia,  guanaco,  llama  and  alpaca. 
The  two  former  are  wild  and  the  others  do- 
mesticated races.  O.  Thomas  decided  the  re- 
lationship of  the  domestic  to  the  wild  races  as 
being  derived  from  the  wild  guanaco.  They 
arc  all  smaller  in  size  and  build  than  the  camels 
and  have  no  hump  on  their  backs.  Their  pointed 
ears  are  relatively  longer  <thaD  the  camels,  tfaelr 
tails  a  mere  stump,  toes  separared  each  with  its 
pad.  There  is  a  tooth  less  than  the  camels 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw.  They  Jive  in 
western  and  southern  regions  of  South  Amer- 
ica in  temperate  climate,  as  the  higher  rangjes 
of  the  Andes  and  Cordilleras,  in  Patagonia, 
Tierra-dd-Fuego,  etc.  See  Llama;  Alpaca; 
Vicuna. 


_    the   Tibetan   Lama,   ■Superior   One,'     _ 
I    properly   applied   to    the  higher   clergy, 


into  Tibet  in  the  7th  century  a.d.,  during  the 
reign  of  King  Srong-tsan  Gam-po,  who  mar- 
ried two  Buddhist  princesses,  tne  one  from 
Nepal  and  the  other  from  China;  but  the  re- 
ligion made  little  headway  until  King  Tfai-srong 
De-tsan  about  750  a.d.  caused  it  to  be  preached 
Aronghout  his  dominions  by  an  Indian  teacher 
named  Padmasambhava.  This  remarkable  man. 
who  is  famous  in  Tibet  for  his  supposea 
magical  powers,  succeeded  in  converting  most 
of  the  people  from  their  former  religion,  an 
animistic  belief  known  as  "Bon,*  hut  only  by 
incorporating  much  of  its  demonolatry  into  the 
already  corrupt  form  of  Buddhism  that  he 
taught.  At  this  time  the  order  of  monks,  or 
Lamas,  was  established,  monasteries  were  built, 
and  the  translation  of  the  sacred  books  from 
Sanskrit  into  Tibetan  was  actively  carried  on. 
After  an  ineffectual  persecution  by  King  Lang 
Daima  in  the  9th  century,  which  led  to  the  ruin 
of  the  reigning  dynasty.  Buddhism  soon  re- 
gained its  sway  and  the  authority  of  the  mo- 
nastic order  increased.  In  the  11th  century 
Atlsha,  a  monk  from  India,  tried  to  reform 
some  of  the  abuses  then  prevalent  and  to 
spread  a  purer  theology,  an  effort  which  fjxre 
nse  to  the  sectarian  divisions  of  Lamaism. 
The  Sa-kya  sect  was  especially  favored  by 
Kublai  Khan,  the  Mongol  emperor  of  Oiina  in 
the  13th  century,  who  recognized  its  Grand 
Lama's  spiritual  and  tempord  supremacy  over 
Tibet.  Another  reformer  arose  tn  the  person 
of  Tsong-Hia-pa  (1355-1417),  who  revived  Ae 
strict  monastic  discipline  and  founded  the  Ge- 


lug'pa  or  'Virtuous  Method*  sect,  often  loiown 
as  the  *Ydlow-bat*  sect,  from  the  color  of  its 
headdress,  that  of  the  other  sects  being  red. 
Its  third  Grand  Lama  converted  the  inhabitants 
of  Mongolia,  and  received  from  one  of  their 
dueftains  the  title  of  Dalai  (*ocean-wide*  or 
*all-embracing")  Lama,  by  which  his  successors 
have  generally  been  known  to  Europeans.  The 
fifth  Grand  Lama  of  the  Ge-lug-pa,  named 
Ngag-wang  Lo-iang  Gya-ts'o,  gained  the  tem- 
poral power  over  Tibet  with  Mongol  aid  about 
1640,  and  began  the  building  of  the  great  palace- 
monastery  of  Potala  near  Lhasa,  the  capital. 
In  the  following  centtif^  the  Qiinese  govern- 
ment asserted  its  suierainty  over  Tibet,  and  it 
has  since  then  kept  the  Dalai  Lamas  subject 
to  its  political  control,  without,  however,  dimin- 
ishing  their  eodesiaitical  prestige  in  Tibet  and 
Mongolia.  At  the  present  day  Lamaists  are 
also  found  in  Manchuria,  among  the  Buriat 
tribes  in  Siberia,  the  Kirghiz,  and  the  K&lipuks 
on  the  Volga.  In  the  south  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Himalayan  districts  of  Ladakh  and  Bhutan 
and,  in  part,  of  Sikkim  and  Nepal  belong  lo 
one  or  another  of  the  Lamatst  sects.  The  total 
nimihtT  of  the  adherents  of  the  religion  is  pet^ 
haps  10,000,000. 

Belief t,-- The  Buddhism  which  Padmasam- 
bhava brouriit  to  Tibet  was  that  of  the  Mahi. 
yAna  school  (see  Mahayana),  to  which  the 
mystical  rites  and  theories  of  the  Tantra  (q.v.) 
bad  already  been  added.  The  doctrinal  peculiar- 
ities of  Lamai&m  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  its 
luxuriant  mythology  and  demonology,  derived 
partly  from  Hindu  and  partly  from  Tibetan 
sources.  Beside  and  indeed  outranking  the  his- 
toric Gautama  or  Sakyarauni  are  the  figures  of 
the  divine  "meditative"  Buddhas  (usually  five) 
with  their  active  celestial  emanations,  called 
Bodhisattvas,  and  their  appearances  on  earth 
as  human  Buddhas  in  the  present  world  cycle, 
CJaiitama  himself  being  the  most  recent  of  these. 
A  "primordial  Buddha,'  or  first  cause.  Is  also 
recogni^ted.  Especial  reverence  is  accorded  to 
the  Bodhisattva  Avalokitesvara,  *the  all-seeing, 
raercifiil  Lord,*  who  is  the  offspring  of 
Amitabha  Buddha  and  the  heavenly  counter- 
part of  Gautama,  to  Manjufn,  the  god  of 
wisdom,  and  to  the  fierce  VajrapSni.  There 
arc  corresponding  female  Bodhisattvas  or  god- 
desses, of  whom  Tari  i:    '  '      "   '' 


as  'tutelarits,*  and  both  the 

and  each  individual  Lama  have  their  respective 
patrons  Another  hi^ly  revered  class  of 
demons  is  that  of  the  "Defenders  of  the  Fai4.» 
and  there  are  many  inferior  spirits,  friendly  or 
malignant.  Famous  religious  teachers,  both  In- 
dian and  Tibetan,  have  been  canonized  and  are 
worshipped  as  incarnations  of  the  deities. 

Hierarchy. —  The  monastic  order,  whidi, 
though  an  essential  part  of  Buddhism,  was 
loosely  organized  in  earlier  times,  has  become 
in  Lamaism  a  highly  developed  system  con- 
trolling  the  entire  religious  life  of  the  com- 
munity. The  monks  or  Lamas  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  usually  live  together  in  monasteries, 
althourii  scnne  are  hermits  and  oAcrs  are 
found  in  the  villages  of  the  laity.  "Hie  rule  of 
ccKbacy  is  strictly  observed  only  by  the  Yellow- 
hat  sect  Communities  of  nuns  also  exist,  but 
they  are  few  and  less  highly  regarded.    Tne 
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order  has  four  regular  grades,  probationer, 
novice,  iully  ordained  monk  and  abbot;  but 
above  these  stand  the  "reincarnate"  Lamas,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  the  earthly  manifestations  of 
deities  or  of  deceased  saints.  The  Dalai  Lama 
himself  is  rezarded  as  the  incarnation  of  Avak>- 
kitesvaiB,  his  scarcely  less  reverenced  cotleagtie, 
the  head  of  the  monastery  of  Tashi-lhunpo, 
knovm  as  the  Pan-ch'en  Lama,  as  that  of 
Amitabha,  and  the  other  chief  Lainas  of  Tibet, 
MonKolia  and  elsewhere,  over  a  hundred  in 
number,  claim  similar  origins.  The  mode  of 
siiccession  to  these  dignities,  as  practbed  for  the 
last  500  years,  is  a  peculiar  one.  The  spirit  of 
the  deceased  Lama  is  supposed  to  become  re- 
incarnate after  a  few  weeks  or  sometimes  a 
longer  interval  in  an  infant  of  marvelous  birth 
an<r  character.  Search  is  made  for  children 
'  possessing  such  qualifications,  and  after  pre- 
liminary tests  the  names  are  drawn  by  lot,  under 
the  supervision  of  other  chief  Lamas,  and  the 
new  Lama  is  thus  found.  Sometimes,  espe- 
cially in  Mongolia,  the  succession  is  restricted 
to  members  of  particular  tribes  or  even  families. 

Ritual. —  The  Lamaist  system  is  highly 
sacerdotal,  and  the  ceremonies  of  worship  are 
carried  on  by  the  monks,  who  have  in  their 
monasteries  temples  richly  adorned  and  contain- 
ing many  images.  The  analogy  between  the  rites 
of  Ldfnaism  and  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  often  been  noticed,  but  Christian 
influence,  though  possible,  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely proved,  smce  Lamaist  ritual  may  well  be 
a  natural  ^velo^ment  from  the  tenets  of 
Mahayana  Buddbiem.  Pubhc  worship  consists 
usually  of  prayers,  hymns  and  the  presentation 
of  cakes,  nee,  water  and  other  offerings  to  the 
BudtUias  and  the  other  Rods.  Sacred  sentences, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  the  o«-  mani  padme 
hum,  or  "Jewel-lotus"  formula,  are  repealed  in 
private  devotion  with  the  aid  of  a  rosary  or, 
when  printed  on  paper  together  with  mystic 
diagrams,  are  inserted  in  the  well-known  pray- 
ing wiieels  or  used  as  flags.  Sorcery  and 
magic  are  in  high  repute,  even  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  reformed  Yellow-hat  sect,  who 
possess  an  official  oracle,  and  astrologers  are 
often  consulted.  There  are  many  religious 
festivals,  the  greatest  being  the  feast  of  the 
conception  of  Gautama  Buddha  in  the  first 
month  (February),  the  commemoration  of  his 
death  in  the  fourth  month,  the  water  festival 
in  the  autumn  and  the  festival  of  Saint  Tsong- 
kha-pa  in  the  10th  month.  A  great  mystery- 
play  is  enacted  toward  Ae  close  of  the  year. 

General  Influence. —  While  Latnaism  in  its  ' 
distinctive  features  and  as  it  is  found  in  ordi- 
nary practice  presents  itself  to  the  Occidental 
mind  as  a  form  of  polytheistic  superstition  in 
which  the  propitiation  of  fiendish  powers  is  a 
chief  element,  the  ethical  side  of  early  Bud- 
dhism and  its  teachings  have  an  ameliorating 
influence  upon  the  more  enlightened  among  the 
people,  especially  the  clergy. 

Literature, —  The  sacred  books  of  Lamaism 
are  the  Canon  properj  called  the  "Kah-gyur' 
or  'Kanjur,'  which  is  divided  into  100  or 
sometimes  108  bulky  volumes,  and  the  Com- 
mentaries, the  'Tan-gyur>  or  <Tanjur,>  con- 
taining 225  volumes.  The  former  consists 
mainly  of  translations  from  the  Sanskrit  of 
the  scriptures  of  the  Mahftyana  school,  and  of 
works  on  the  Tantra  system,  ti^ether  with  a 


f «w  traoslMions  from  At  PUi  and  At  OnneM ; 
the  latter  form  a  huge  collection  of  theological, 
exegetical  and  scientific  works  partly  of  Indian 
and  partly  of  Tibetan  oii^.  Consult  analysis  of 
the  'Kanjur'  made  by  Csoma  Kor&si,  as  trans- 
lated and  augmented  by  L.  Feer  in  Annalei  d* 
Musit  Gnimtt  (Vol.  11,  pp.  131-573,  1881). 
For  modem  accounts  of  Lamaism.  consiUt 
Griinwedel,  A.,  'Mythologie  des  Buddhismus  in 
Tibet  und  der  MongDlci>  (1900) ;  Koppen, 
C.  F.,  ^Die  tamaische  Hierarchic  und  Kircbe* 
(1859)  ;  Schlaginiweit,  E.,  'Buddhism  in  'Hbet' 
(1863);  Schulemani..  G.,  <Die  Gfeschichle  der 
Dalai1ama*>  (1911);  Waddell,  L.  A.,  <Tfae  Bud- 
dhism of  Tibet'   (1695). 

CbASL£3  J.  OOISR. 

LAMAUIAO,  China,  a  town  in  southeast 
Uongolia  known  to  natives  as  Dolonnor.  It  is 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  Tchili  and 
is  located  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Chinean 
Range  at  an  altitude  of  about  4,000  feet.  It  has 
an  earthen  wall,  narrow,  unclean  streets  and 
two  large  monasteries.  Its  inhabitants  num- 
ber about  30,000  and  it  is  a  large  commercial 
emporium  trading  with  eastern  Mongolia, 
Chinese  bartering  to'bacco,  saddles,  tents. 
jewelry  and  arms  against  cattle,  (horses  and 
sheep.  It  is  noted,  for  its  skilled  workers  in 
clocks,  bronze  and  cast  iron  idols,  bells  and 
vases,  known  all  over  China. 

LAMANSKY,  Vladimir  Ivanovitch,  Rus- 
sian philologist  and  historian:  b.  Saint  Peters- 
burg, 1833.  He  was  professor  of  Slavic  lan- 
guages at  the  Saint  Petersburg  University  from 
1865  to  1890,  and  belongs  to  the  most  enthusias- 
tic and,  at  the  same  time,  most  learned  represen- 
tatives of  the  Slavophile  movement  in  Russia. 
He  wrote  'The  Slavs  in  Asia  Minor,  Africa  and 
Spain>  (1859) ;  'Serbia  and  the  Southern  Slav 
Provinces  of  Austria'  (1864);  'Historical 
Study  of  the  Greco-Slavic  World>  (Saint 
Petersburg  1871),  in  which  he  advances  his 
theory  of  the  contrast  between  the  Greco-Slavic 
and  the  Romano-Germanic  world.  He  wrote 
works  also  on  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  Bulgarians  (1869) ;  the  literary  montDnents 
of  the  ancient  Ciechs  (1879).  In  1884  and 
later  he  issued  'Secrets  d'Ctat  de  Venice,'  con- 
cerning I5th  and  16th  century  documents  in  the 
archives  of  Venice,  and  (1892)  the  work  <The 
Three  Worlds  of  the  Asiatic- European  Con- 
tinent.' He  has  been,  since  1890,  editor  of  the 
ethnographic  periodical  Zivaja  Starina. 

LAMAS,  la-mar',  or  LAMAR  Y  CORTE. 
ZAR,  la-mar'  e  kor-ta-thar',  Job£,  Spanish- 
American  general:  b.  Cuenca,  Ecuador,  1778;  d 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  11  Oct.  1830.  He  went  to 
Spain  in  his  youth,  and  entering  the  army  there 
fought  against  the  French  at  Saragossa.  He 
was  ordered  to  Peru  in  1815,  and  was  governor 
of  Callao  Castle  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  21 
Sept.  1821.  He  then  joined  the  revolutionists 
and  in  1824  became  marshal.  He  was  elected 
President  of  Peru  in  1827;  caused  the  deposition 
of  Sucre,  President  of  Bolivia;  provoked  a  war 
with  Colombia,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and 
on  29  June  1829  was  deposed  by  his  own  officers 
and  exiled. 

LAMAR,  ta'm3r,  Lnciua  Qnlntns  Clndn- 
natna,  American  jurist :  b.  Eatontcm,  Putnam 
County,  Ga.,  1  Sept.  182S ;  d.  Macon.  Ga.,  23 
Jan.  1893.    He  was  graduated  from  Enioty  Col- 
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lege  (Oxford,  Ga.},  studied  law  at  Macon,  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847,  removed  in  1849  to 
Oxford,  Miss.,  was  there  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Mississippi  (1850- 
52),  in  1S52-55  practised  at  Covington,  G»., 
was  elected  to  the  Georgia  legislature  in  1353, 
and  having  returned  in  IS55  to  Mississippi,  was 
there  elected  representative  in  Congress  in  1657 
and  1859.  In  1360  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress; drafted  Mississippi's  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  Slate  conven- 
tion that  passed  it  (9  Jan.  1861).  Chosen  Ueu- 
tenant- colonel  of  the  first  Confederate  regi- 
ment organized  in  Mississippi,  serving  with  his 
re^ment  at  Yorlctown  and  Williamsburg,  he 
resif^ed  from  military' service  in  October  1862, 
and  in  1863-64  was  in  Europe,  wl^ther  he  had 
gone  as  commissioner  to  Russia,  though  he  did 
not  proceed  to  his  post.  From  December  1864, 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  judge-advo- 
cate of  the  military  court  of  the  3d  Army 
Corps  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  After  the  war 
he  held  the  chairs  of  ethics  and  metaphysics 
(1866-67)  and  of  law  (1867-70)  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi;  he  resigned  when  the  Re- 
publicans secure  a  control  of  the  university  upon 
the  readmission  of  the  State  into  the  Union. 
He  was  a  representative  in  Conm-ess  (1873-77) 
and  a  United  States  senator  (1877-8S)-  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  President  Cleve- 
land's cabinet  (1885-88).  From  1888  he  was 
an  associate  jnstice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  He  bent  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  and  a.  better  understand- 
ing between  the  South  and  the  North.  On  27 
April  1874  he  pronounced  before  the  House  a 
eulogy  on  Charles  Sumner,  highly  praised  for 
its  eloquence  and  generally  for  its  liberal  tone, 
but  so  displeasing  in  that  respect  to  many  of 
his  constituency  that  they  endeavored  to  defeat 
his  re-election.  His  strong  opposition  to  the 
debasement  or  inflation  of  ue  national  currency 
caused  the  Mississippi  legislature  formally  to 
direct  him  to  renounce  either  his  views  or  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  both  of  which  he  declined  to 
do.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  by  an  in- 
creased majority.  His  oration  at  the  dedication 
of  the  monument  to  John  C  Calhoun  at 
Charleston.  S.  C.  (1887),  was  one  of  the  best 
of  his  j}ub)ic  addresses.  Consult  the  study  by 
Mayes,  including  Lamar's  speeches  (Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1896). 

IiAHAR,  Mirabean  Buonaparte,  American 
politician,  second  President  of  the  republic  of 
Texas;  b.  Louisville,  Ga.,  16  Aug.  1798;  d.  Rich- 
mond, Tex.,  19  Dec.  1859.  After  "being  em- 
ployed a  number  of  years  in  mercant^e  business 
and  farming,  he  established  in  1828  the  Colum- 
bus Inquirer,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  defense 
of  State  rights,  and  was  actively  engaged  in 
politics  until  his  removal  in  1835  to  Texas.  Ar- 
riving there  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
he  at  once  sided  with  the  party  in  favor  of  in- 
dependence, and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  to  the  successful  issue  of  which 
the  charge  of  the  cavalry  under  his  command 
preatly  contributed.  He  was  soon  after  called 
into  the  Cabinet  as  Attorney-(jeneral,  a  position 
which  he  subsequently  exchanged  for  tliat  of 
Secretary  of  War.  In  1836  he  was  elected  the 
first  Vice-President  of  Texas,  having  for  some 
months  previous  held  the  rank  of  major-general 
in  the  army.    In  1838  he  was  eleaed  President, 


in  which  office  be  remaiiwd  until  1841.  During 
his  term  of  office  Texas  was  formally  rec~ 
ognized  as  an  independent  republic  by  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  Europe.  He  founded  the  edu- 
cational system,  advocating  the  grant  of  three 
leagues  of  land  to  each  county  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  academy  and  50  leagues  for  two 
universities.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  war  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  1846,  he 
joined  General  Taylor  at  Matamoras,  and 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Monterey.  He  subse- 
quently stationed  himself  with  an  armed  force 
at  Laredo,  where  for  two  vears  he  was  engaged 
in  constant  conflicts  with  me  Comanches,  whose 
depredations  on  the  frontier  he  greatly  curtailed 
He  was  ai^pointed  United  States  Minister  to 
Argentina  in  1857.  but  did  not  go  to  his  post 
The  last  public  position  which  he  held  was  that 
of  United  States  Minister  to  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica,  from  which  he  had  but  lately  re- 
turned when  he  died.  He  publi^cd  'Verse 
Memorials'   (1857). 

LAMAR,  Mo.,  dty  and  county-seat  of  Bar- 
ton County,  on  the  Spring  River  and  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  the  Frisco  Lines  railroad  sys- 
tems, 39  miles  north  of  Jot^in.  Lamar  College 
is  located  here.  There  is  a  public-school  hbrary 
and  courthouse.  The  city  has  extensive  coal 
mining  and  lumbering  interests  and  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a  large  agricultural  district  It  has  a 
large  flour  trade.  The  city  owns  the  water- 
works and  electric-lighting  plants.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  2,316. 

LAMARCK,  U'mark',  Jean  Baptiate 
Pierre  Antoine  de  Hoiwt,  Chbvauer  de, 
French  scientist,  a  pre-Darwinian  evolutionist: 
b.  Bazcntin,  Picardy,  1  Aug.  1744;  d.  Paris,  18 
Dec.  1829.  He  was  of  noble  family,  entered  the 
army  in  1760,  but  was  comiielled  on  account  of 
an  accident  to  abandon  active  military  service, 
after  which  he  devoted  his  attention  to  study, 
first  to  medicine;  afterward,  after  hearing 
Jussieu's  illustrations  of  botany,  he  turned  to 
the  study  of  that  science.  Jussieu  had  inti- 
mated that  (he  old  method  of  classification  in 
botany  was  defective  and  Lamarck  determined 
to  remedy  the  deficiency.  He  labored  with 
great  diligence  on  a  treatise  in  which  he  showed 
the  defects  of  the  old  classification,  and  pro- 
posed a  new  one  which  met  with  general  ap- 
proval. He  then  applied  his  new  system  to  the 
Elants  of  France,  and  delivered  to  the  Acndemy 
is  'Flore  Francaise,'  which  brought  him  celeb- 
rity and  secured  his  admission  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  This  work  was  .printed  on  the 
'recommendation  of  the  Academy,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
author  (1780). 

Lamarck  now  turned  his  wliole  attention  to 
ftotanica!  research,  and  made  several  excursions 
to  Auvergne.  and  into  Germany,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  was  acconi|>anied  by  the  son  of  Bulfon 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  undertook  the  botani- 
cal department  of  the  encyclopedia  which 
Panckoucke  was  publishing,  and  applied  himself 
to  this  task  with  such  assiduity  that,  in  1783, 
he  tnoduced  the  first  half  of  the  first  volume, 
with  an  introduction  containing  a  sketch  of 
the  histoiy  of  the  science.  He  published  the 
second  volume  in  1788  But  a  dispute  between 
him  and  the  publisher  brought  the  undertaldnfc 
to  a  stand,  and  ended  Lamarck's  botanical 
career.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution 
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he  was  the  second  professor  of  the  royaJ  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  but  in  conseiiueiice  of  new  arr&nge' 
ments  be  received  a  chair  in  the  department  of 
loolo^,  in  which  he  was  soon  as  much  dis- 
tin^shed  as  he  had  been  in  botany.  In  his 
wntings  he  shows  himself  a  real  forerunner  of 
Darwin.      Lamardt's  compreber'   "      '    ' 


))ort  annually  on  meteorology  and  weather  pre- 
dictions. His  'Hydrogfelogie*  was  published  in 
18QS. 

Lamarck  is  the  founder  of  invertebrate  palae- 
ontolo^.  The  most  permanently  important 
work  of  bis  is  'Pbilosophie  Zod1ogi<]ue*  ()809), 
altboueh  at  the  time  it  was  published  it  ex- 
cited little  attention.  He  was  doubtless  fa- 
miliar with  Erasmus  Darwin's  'Loves  of  the 
Plants,'  which  in  spite  of  its  many  absurdities 
contained  some  jireraonitions  of  the  Kreat  dis- 
coveries to  be  made  b^  the  author^  greater 
granikon,  Charles  I^nvm.  The  essence  of  La- 
marck's theory  may  be  stated  in  the  following 
propositions:  (1)  Every  considerable  and  sus- 
tained cbange  in  the  conditions  of  life  produces 
a  real  change  in  Iftie  needs  of  the  animals 
involved:  (2)  change  of  needs  involves  new 
habits;  (3)  altered  function  evokes  change  of 
structure,  for  parts  formerly  less  used  become 
with  increased  enerdse  more  highly  developetL 
other  organs  in  default  of  use  deteriorate  sua 
finally  disappear,  while  new  parts  gradually  arise 
in  the  organism  by  its  own  efforts  from  witUn 
{efforts  de  son  sentiment  intirieur)  ;  (4)  ^ins 
or  losses  due  to  use  or  disuse  are  transmitted 
from  parents  to  offspring.  The  main  point  is  of 
course  contained  in  the  last  proposition,  which 
is  controverted  by  Darwin  and  Weismann  and 
their  adherents  in  England  and  Germany. 
There  is,  however,  a  Lamarckian  school  of  con- 
siderable influence  in  Paris,  and  the  Neo-La- 
marddans  of  the  United  States,  induding  Cope. 
Hyatt  and  Packard,  have  much  to  support  their 
"laws  of  growth*  as  involving  the  inherited 
effects  of  use,  disuse  and  new  environments. 
See  Darwin;  Evohttioit;  Herekity. 

Consult  Butler,  'Evolution,  New  and  Old' 
(1879>;  Claus,  'Lamarck  als  Begriinder  der 
Descendenitheoric*  (1888) ;  Cox,  '"The  Founder 
of  the  Evolution  Theory'  (in  'New  York 
Academy  of  Science  Annals,*  Vol.  XIX,  1910)  ; 
Haecket,  'Die  Naturanschaunog  von  Darwin, 
Goethe  und  Lamarck*  (1882);  Martins,  'Un 
Naturaliste  philosophe'    (Paris  1873). 

LAHARCKISM,  l^-mar'kizm.  The  theot7 
of  organic  evolution  Which,  in  brief,  accounts 
for  tie  origin  of  life-forms  by  change  of  envi- 
ronment, the  exercise  or  use,  and  the  disuse  of 
organs,  and  the  transmission  of  characteristics 
acquired  during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual. 
It  differs  from  Darwinism  in  lacking  the  prin- 
dple  of  natural  selection. 

History  of  the  Kiae  of  the  Theory.— 
Lamarck,  in  1801.  after  25  years*  experience  as 
a  botanist,  and  wfien  as  a  systematic  zoologist 
he  had  devoted  10  years  of  labor  in  classifying 
the  invertebrate  animals  of  the  Paris  Museum, 
then  fhe  most  extensive  zoological  rotlection 
in  the  world,  published  a  lecture,  delivered 
in  1800,  in  which  he  claimed  that  time  without 
limit  and  favorable  conditions  of  life  are  the 
two  prindpal  means  or  factors  in  the  production 
of  plants  and  animals.  Under  the  head  of 
favorable  conditions  he  enumerates  variations 


in  climate,  temperature,  dnnge  of  habits,  varia- 
tion in  means  of  living,  of  preservation  of  tif& 
of  means  of  defense,  and  va^ng  modes  of 
reproduction.  As  Ae  result  of  the  action  of 
these  different  agendes  or  factors,  the  faculties 
of  animals,  developed  and  strengthened  by  use, 
become  diversified  by  the  new  habits  so  that 
by  slow  degrees  the  new  structures  and  organs 
thus  arising  become  preserved  and  transmitted 
by  heredity.  Although  Lamarck  did  not  dis- 
cover the  principle  of  natural  selection,  he 
recognized  the  fact  of  competition,  of  a  struggle 
for  existence,  but  did  not  dwell  on  them  to  ttie 
extent  that  Darwin  and  later  Observers  did. 
In  1802.  1803  and  1806  he  reiterated  and  some- 
what extended  these  views,  wWch  were  pub- 
lished in  final  form  in  1809,  in  his  'Philosophic 
Zoologique,'  and  again,  in  1815,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  'Animaux  sans  Vertebres.'  By  this 
time  I.amarck  had  become  the  greatest  zoologist 
of  the  period  between  Linn4  and  Cuvier.  He 
was  expert  in  delecting  the  limits  between 
spedes,  and  has  given  us  the  best  definition 
extant  of  a  spedes. 

Lanurck's  Factors  of  Organic  Bvolntion. 
—  These  in  thdr  essential  form  are  contained 
in  his  famous  two  laws: 

First  Latu. —  In  every  animal  which  has  not 
exceeded  the  term  of  its  development,  the  more 
frequent  and  sustained  use  of  any  organ  grad- 
ually strengthens  this  organ,  develops  ana  en- 
larges it,  and  gives  it  a  strength  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  time  of  such  use ;  while  the 
constant  lack  of  use  of  such  an  organ  imper- 
ceptibly weakens  it,  causes  it  to  become  re- 
duced, progressively  diminishes  its  faculti,.S  and 
ends  in  its  disappearance. 

Second  Law. —  Everything  which  nature  has 
caused  individuals  to  acquire  or  lose  by  the 
influence  of  the  circumstances  to  which  ttieir 
race  may  be  for  a  long  time  exposed,  and  con- 
sequently by  the  influence  of  the  predominant 
use  of  such  an  organ,  or  by  that  of  the  constant 
lack  of  use  of  such  part,  it  preserves  'byheredi^ 
{ptniration)  and  passes  on  to  the  new  indi- 
viduals \^ich  descend  from  it.  provided  that 
the  changes  thus  acquired  are  common  to  both 
sexes,  or  to  those  whidi  have  given  origin  to 
these  new  individuals. 

Lamarck  also  insisted  that  animals  are  modi- 
fied  in  accordance  with  the  diversity  of  their 
surroundings;  fhat  local  causes,  such  as  dif- 
ferences in  soil,  dtmate,  etc.,  give  rise  to  varia- 
tions and  that  the  whole  surface  of  t*ie  eardi 
affords  a  diversin'  in  localities  and  habits,  one 
region  diflering  from  another,  that  though  the 
environment  remains  the  same  for  a  long  time 
and  species  remain  constant  for  that  period,  yet 
there  is  a  slow  gradual  change,  and  spedes  are 
modified  in  adaptation  to  such  changes.  More 
over  sucb  changes  induce  alterations  in  the 
wants  or  needs  of  animals:  this  necessitates 
other  movements  or  actions  to  satisfy  the  new 
needs,  and  hence  they  give  origin  to  new  habits, 
and  this  leads  to  the  use  or  exercise  of  some 
organ  or  organs  in  a  new  direction,  with  the 
result  that  different  parts  or  organs  are  modified 
in  adaptation  to  the  new  surroundings  and 
necessities  of  existence.  All  this  is  perfectly 
true.  We  now  know  that  b^  geographical 
changes  or  from  lack  of  food  animals  are  com- 
pelled to  migrate  into  new  repons,  and  are 
there  cAliged  to  adopt  new  habits  and  become 
transformed  into  new  spedes  or  types.    Thus 
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whales  have  descended  from  terrestri^  fottns; 
tbe  baleen  whate  has  in  its  embryo  stage  rudi- 
mentary teeth  showing  thai  it  is  a  descendant 
of  toothed  whales.  Lamarck  refers  to  Geof- 
frey's discovery  in  embryo  birds  of  the  groove 
vriiere  teeth  should  be  situated,  and  subse- 
qucntty  fossil  birds  with  teeth  were  tinearthed 
The  mole  with  its  funcfionless  eyes,  due  to 
underground  life,  the  blind  Proteus  of  Aus- 
trian caves,  the  headless  and  eyeless  bivalve 
moUusts,  these  parts  lost  by  lUsuse;  the  evolu- 
tion by  atrophy  of  the  limbs  of  the  snake, 
due  to  thdr  lack  of  use  in  passing  through 
narrow  places;  wingless  insects  whose  wings 
have  been  lost  by  disuse ;  the  webs  tietween  the 
toes  of  ducks,  geese,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
feet  of  the  frogs,  sea  turtles,  otter  and  beaver, 
are  mentioned  by  Lamarck  as  examples  of  the 
effect  of  use  and  exercise.  Other  exan^les  of 
use  results  are  the  origin  of  horns  in  ruminants; 
the  long  neck  of  itie  ^ralTe,  which  by  the 
absence  of  Iierbage  was  obliged  to  browse  on 
the  foliage  of  trees  'and  to  make  continual 
effort  to  reach  it,"  the  shapes  of  the  carniv' 
ores,  of  the  kangaroo  and  of  the  sloth  which 
ted   for   by  the   necessity  of   their 


:  of  life.  Although  Lamarck  gave  few 
illustrations,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
ime  has  since  his  day  more  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained the  origin  of  such  forms  or  modifica- 
tions. Lamarck  also  accounts  for  the  origin  of 
man,  suggesting  in  a  tentative  way  his  rise  from 
an  art>oreal  or  ape-like  creature,  with  a  de- 
tailed  hypothesis  of  the  gradual  process  of  his 
transformation,  into  a  being  with  an  upright 
posture  an  etuarged  brain,  powers  of  reason 
and  other  human  qualities.  But  besides  these 
special  cases  Lamarck  was  broad  and  compre- 
lijenaive  in  his  views  of  nature  and  creation. 
He  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  animal  series 
was  not  a  continuous  chain  of  being,  but  rather 
sfaonid  be  compared  to  a  tree,  with  its  branches. 
In  fact  he  was  the  first  to  construct  a  gene- 
alogical tree,  the  first  atteiiq)t  at  a  phylogeny 
of  the  animal  world.  He  demanded  unlimited 
time  for  the  process  of  evolntion.  He  antici- 
pated the  uniform itarian  views  of  Lyell.  He 
pointed  out  that  where,  as  in  Egypt,  the  cli- 
matic conditions  have  remained  ue  sam>e  for 
many  centuries,  species  have  remained  constant, 
but  that  under  a  varying  environment  they 
become  modified.  He  wntea  of  the  strtigg^e 
for  existence;  shows  that  the  stronger  devour 
the'  weaker ;  he  refers  to  the  principle  of  com- 
petition in  tbe  case  of  the  sloth.  He  repeat- 
edly  insists  on  the  fact  that  vestigial  structures 
are  the  remains  of  organs  which  were  actively 
used  by  the  ancestors  of  existing  forms.  He 
shows,  what  is  much  insisted  on  at  the  present 
day,  that  change  of  functions  in  organs  leads 
to  their  transformation  or  recreation,  and  that 
the  assumption  of  new  habits  precede  the  origin 
of  new,  or  the  modification  of  organs  alreaih' 
formed.  A  great  deal  is  now  said  of  the  ef- 
fects of  migration  and  consequent  geograiphical 
isolation  in  the  origination  of  new  species ; 
Lamarck  invoked  this  factor  in  the  case  of  man, 
and  he  also  pointed  out  the  swamping  effects 
of  intercrossing.  Lamarck's  theory  of  usfr- 
inheritance  is  denied  fcy  some,  but  by  others 
is  regarded  as  an  important  factor  in  cvotu- 


tion.    H«  does  not,  however,  refer  to  the  in- 
heritance of  mutilations,  etc 

All  these  views  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
theory  of  organic  evolution ;  yel  Lamarck's 
oj»nions  were  set  aside,  misunderstood  and 
ridiculed.  Some  crude  and  ungrounded  hy- 
potheses were  mingled  with  them.  In  his  time 
the  sciences  of  palteontology  embryology  and 
bionomics  were  undeveloped.  Lamardc  col- 
lected but  few  facts,  and  he  lacked  the  experi- 
mental skill  of  Darwin;  so  that  it  was  re- 
served for  the  latter  naturalist,  half  a  century 
later,  to  convert  the  world  to  a  belief  in  evolu- 
tion. At  present,  however,  it  is  acknowledged 
that  Lamarddsm  affords  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  rests  the  theory  of  organic 
evolution,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  natu- 
ralists have  worked  and  are  working  along 
Lamarckian  lines. 

Bibliography.— Packard.  'Lamarck,  the 
Founder  of  Evolution:  His  Life  and  Woit, 
with  Translations  of  his  Writings  on  Organic 
Evo]ution>  (New  York  1901):  H.  Elliot's  trans- 
lation of  the  'Philosophic  Zoiilogique'  (New 
York  1914)  ;  Spencer,  H.,  'Factors  of  Organic 
Evolution'  (New  York  189S)  ;  Cope,  'The  Pri- 
mary Factors  of  Organic  Evolution*  (Chicago 
1896);  Hutton,  'Darwinism  and  Lamarckism: 
Old  and  New'    (London  1909). 
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LAMARTINE,  U'mSr'tSn,  Alphotue  Marie 
Louis  de  Prat  dc,  French  poet  and  statesman: 
b.  Macon,  Burgundy,  21  Oct.  1790;  d.  28  Feb. 
1869.  He  came  of  well-to-do  parents  of  royal- 
ist sympathies.  His  father  was  imprisoned 
during  the  Terror.  He  was  educated  first  by 
his  mother,  then,  after  a  brief  period  at  Lyons, 
by  the  Peres  de  la  Foi  at  Berry  (1805-09).  He 
then  passed  two  years  at  home,  reatUng  poetry 
and  romance,  and  was  in  Italy  from  1811  to 
1813.  At  the  Restoration  he  entered  the  Gardes 
du  Corps.  Tbe  Hundred  Days  or  Napoleon's 
return  he  passed  in  Switzerland  and  Aix-en- 
Savoie.  Here  a  love  affair  with  a  girl  who  died 
soon  after  opened  a  copious  poetic  vein.  After 
Waterloo  he  returned  to  France,  revisited 
Switzerland,  Savoy  and  Italy  in  1818-19,  and 
in  1S20  published  his  first  book,  the  much  ad- 
mired <MMitations.>  Soon  after  he  left  the 
army  for  the  diplomatic  service,  was  made 
secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Naples  and  mar- 
ried a  congenial,  wealthy  and  beautiful  English 
lady,  Marianne  Birch.  "Nouvelles  Meditations' 
followed  in  1824,  with  a  transfer  to  Florence 
and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from 
Charles  X  in  return  for  a  laudatory  poem.  In 
1329  came  "Les  Harmonies,'  with  a  mission  to 
Saze-Ck>burg  and  election  to  the  Academy.  The 
Revolution  of  1830  terminated  his  diplomatic 
career.  He  entered  politics,  was  defeated  in 
the  elections  of  1832,  made  a  journey  to  Pales- 
tine, of  which  he  told  in  *Voyage  en  Orient' 
(1835),  was  chosen  deputy  in  his  absence,  and 
soon  gained  repute  as  a  ready  speaker  and 
effective  orator,  becoming  steadily  more  demo- 
cratic in  his  political  sympathies.  'Jocelyn' 
(1836>.  <La  Chwte  d'un  Ange>  (1838).  two  frag- 
ments of  a  would-be  epic  of  the  human  soul,  and 
'Recueillements'  (1&39)  contain  his  last  signifi- 
cant poetry.  The  'Histoire  des  Girondins' 
(1647)    was    less    a   history   than   a    vaguely 
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declamatory  invitation  to  the  revolnticin  of 
February  1848,  in  which  Lamartine  had  a  protni- 
nent  par^  being  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  provisional  government,  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  'by  concurrent  eleclton  in 
10  departments,  and  one  of  its  executive  con>- 
mittee.  His  own  inexperience  and  impatience 
of  routine,  joined  to  the  futility  of  ms  col- 
leagues and  the  unreason  of  the  mob,  led  to 
the  conspicuous  :Cailure  of  his  efforts  to  guvem 
by  speeches  and  reconcile  the.  middle  class  to 
democracy.  In  June  he  yielded  to  Cavaignac 
and  got  but  few  votes  when  nominated  for  the 
presidency  in  1849.  His  political  day  was  over. 
He  was  not  even  elected  to  the  Assembly. 
Grown  poor  in  the  public  aervice  he  tried  to 
redeem  his  fortunes  by  much  writing:  'Cou- 
6dences>  (1849),  'Raphael'  (1849),  both  auto- 
biographical. *Nouvelles  Confidences'  (1851), 
histories  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Restoration,  biogiaphical  sketches  of  Columbus, 
Jeanne  d'Arc.  OUtct  Cromwell  and  others,  and 
stories  in  prose,  of  wl^ch  'Graciella^  and  'Tbe 
Stone  Mason  of  Saint  Point'  are  best  known. 
He  edited  'his  own  complete  works  In  41  vol- 
mnes,  1S58-63.  A  pension,  tardy  recognition  of 
his  sacrifices  and  his  deeds  was  accorded  him 
in  1867.  Amiable,  valti,  fond  o£  pose,  picture 
esquely  sentimental,  fatally  fluent  alike  with 
tongue  and  pen,  with  *a  habit  of  inaccuracy' 
ana  rhetorical  embellishment,  without  well' 
pounded  political  convictions,  Lamartine's  best 
titles  to  remembrance  are  the  poems  of  his  early 
years.  (See  Meditations),  (insult  Brunetiere, 
<EvoluUon  de  la  Poisie  lyrique>  (Vol.  I,  107 
fi.)  ;  Sainte-Beuve,  'Portraits  con  tempo  rains' 
(Vol.  1,  190  ff.) ;  Deschanel,  'Lamanine' 
(Paris  1893)  ;  Doumic,  R.,  'Lettres  d'EIvire  i 
LamarUne'  (ib.  1895)  ■  Siehi,  L  'Etudes 
d'histoire  romantique :  Lamartine  ae  1816  i 
1830'  (ib.  1906)  and  <Les  amities  de  Lamartine' 
(ib.  1911) ;  Lacretelle,  P.  de,  <Les  ongines  et  la 
jeunesse  de  Lamartine'  (ib.  19U) ;  Qouzei,  G., 
'Lamartine'  (ib.  191 2 J ;  Sachs,  K,  'Lea  idees 
sociales  de  Lamartine'  (ib.  1915).  There  are 
translations  of  the  'Girondists,'  'The  French 
Revolution'  and  'Restoration,'  of  'Graziella' 
and  the  'Stone  Mason  of  Saint  Point,'  and  of 
'Raphael.'  There  are  school  editions  of  'Co- 
lumbus,' 'Jeanne  d'Arc'  and  'CromwelP  and 
of  excerpts  from  the  'French  Revolution. > 

Benjamin  W.  Wells, 
Author  of  'Modern  French  Literature.^ 
LAHB,  Charlea,  Endish  poet,  critic  and 
essayist:  b.  The  Temple,  London,  10  Feb.  1775; 
d.  Edmonton,  England,  27  Dec.  1834.  Lamb 
was  the  youngest  of  three  surviving  children. 
among  seven,  of  John  Lamb,  a  clerk  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  Elizabeth  [Field]  Lamb. 
Both  parents  were  of  humble  and  rural  oriaia. 
Charles  passed  the  first  seven  years  of  fais  life 
in  the  Temple,  where  he  received  some  instruc- 
tion, and  m  1782  went  to  Christ's  Hospital, 
where  he  remained  the  next  seven  years.  Here 
he  met  his  life-long  friend  and  counsellor,  S.  T. 
Coleridge  (q.v.).  Lamb  was  known  as  a  gentle 
and  amiable  boy,  whose  natural  shyness  and 
sensitiveness  were  increased  by  a  trick  of  stanj- 
merrng,  of  which  he  never  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely ridding  himself.  Aside  from  these 
traits,  there  is  to  be  noted  the  strain  of  mania 
in  Lamb's  family  which  in  the  boy  expresses 
itself  as  excitability  and  nervousness.     Other 


iibportant  determinants  in  Lamb's  career  were 
the  influence  of  Coleridge,  which  tended  to  de- 
velop thoughtfulness  and  a  love  of  poetry,  ms 
own  liking  far  early  English  authors,  particu- 
larly the  Elizabethans,  and  his  genuine  and  un- 
failing delight  in  the  life  of  the  city.  Thou£^  a 
fair  scholar  at  schodi.  Lamb  was  realty  morei 
of  a  reader,  and  his  reading  had  a  great  effect 
on  his  literary  career  and  the  quality  o£  hii 

Shortly  after  leaving  (Thrist's  Hospital. 
Lamb  entered  the  South  Sea  House.  In  1791 
he  got  a  clerkship  in  the  East  India  Company 
at  £70  and  there  remained,  with  gradual  in- 
crease in  salary,  mitil  he  was  retired  in  1825, 
on  a  pension  of  f441.  From  the  time  he  en- 
tered business  to  his  death,  his  lite  was  singu- 
larly uneventful.  The  critical  year,  179S-96, 
was  marked  by  his  father's  falling  into  imbc' 
cility,  his  own  solitary  attack  of  mania,  and 
(September  1796)  his  sister's  stabbing  of  their 
mother  in  a  fit  of  insanity.  The  nature  of  the 
hereditary  complaint  and  his  sister's  need  of  a 
guardian  determined  his  mode  of  life.  H< 
turned  his  back  on  an  inchoate  love  affair,  put 
aside  all  thought  of  marriage  and  devoted  him- 
self to  his  sister,  as  she  to  him  in  her  sane  mo- 
ments. In  1797,  on  the  death  of  their  father, 
the  two  began  their  long  life  m  London,  un- 
broken except  for  one  short  trip  to  Paris.  In 
the  period  their  local  home  was  changed  but 

Lamb  began  his  literary  career  in  1797  l^ 
the  addition  of  three  sonnets  to  3  volume  of 
Coleridge's.  His  poetical  production  was  small; 
altogether  during  the  course  of  his  life  his 
known  poems  number  about  110,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  'The  Old  Familiar  Faces,* 
'Hester'  and  'On  an  Infant  IMng  as  Soon  as 
Bom,*  In  1798  he  wrote  'Rosamond  Gray 
and  Old  Blind  Margaret,'  a  prose  tale  of  sen- 
timent. Though  praised  by  Shelley  and  others 
for  a  charm  that  it  undoubtedly  possesses,  the 
story,  as  a  composition,  is  very  incoherent  and 
shows  the  writer's  lack  of  technical  skill. 
Structural  defects  equally  great,  because  of 
lack  of  adequate  motive  in  characterization, 
abound  in  Lamb's  next  attempt,  'fobn  Wood- 
vil,'  a  very  undramatic  drama,  which  was  re- 
fused by  Kemble  in  1799  and  published  by 
Lamb  in  1802. .  Nor  was  Lamb's  third  attempt 
at  imaginative  literature  more  successful :  tbe 
farce,  'Mr.  H.,'  ran  one  night  in  1806  and  is 
probably  one  of  the  least  dramatic  pieces  ever 
put  on  any  stage.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  Lamb  had  very  little  constructive  ability  in 
narrative  and  dramatic  forms,  that  his  attempts 
in  them  were  due  to  the  influence  of  the  early 
dramatists,  of  whose  work  he  was  very  fond 
and  whose  vogue  he  did  much,  later,  to  restore. 
His  liking  for  them  rested  on  their  poetry 
rather  than  iheir  dramatic  ability. 

In  the  next  kind  of  work  that  he  took  up. 
Lamb  had  much  better  success.  These  were 
stories  retold  and  they  stand  in  three  chief 
volumes,  'Mrs.  Leicester's  School,'  'Tales 
from  Shakspeare'  (both  of  1807),  and  'The 
Adventures  of  Ulysses*  (1808),  in  many  of 
which  his  sister  was  his  coworker.  Lamb  had 
here  his  material  made  for  him  and,  therefore, 
his  own  quality  was  less  trammeled.  The 
'Tales  from  Shakspeare.'  of  which  Qiarles 
wrote  the  tragedies  and  Mary  the  comedi^ 
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<iuidtly  went  into  a  second  edition  uid  has  since 
become  an  English  classic  of  a  minor  order. 
The  stories  are  retold  with  much  simplicity  and 
with  a  very  happy  emphasis  on  the  characters 
and  the  moral  of  the  main  situation ;  less  is 
proportionately  given  to  the  under-plots.  Next 
to  trie  'Essays  of  Elia'  the  'Tales'  are  Lamb's 
best-known  work. 

In  1808  Lamb  entered  the  field  of  criticism, 
and  for  the  nexl  decade  his  published  writings 
indicate  that  his  interests  were,  broadly,  of  a 
critical  nature.  His  chief  motive  for  this 
change  seems  to  have  been  his  desire  to  express 
in  the  form  of  comment  the  admiration  for  the 
early  writers  which  he  had  expressed,  by  imita- 
tion,  in  his  own  dramas,  and,  ty  transcript,  in 
such  works  as  the  'Tales.*  In  180S  appeared 
his  'Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets 
Contemporary  with  Shakspeare,'  with  his  valu- 
able notes  thereon.  Other  important  essays  are 
'On  the  Tragedies  of  Shakspeare'  and  'On  the 
Genius  and  Character  of  Hogarth,'  both  of 
which  appeared  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Reflector  in 
1811,  an  essay  on  Wordsworth's  'Excursion' 
in  the  Quarterly  in  1814,  and  'On  the  Poetical 
Works  of  George  Wither'  published  in  the  col- 
lected works  of  Lamb,  issued  in  1818.  There 
are  also  a  few  minor  pieces  of  criticism,  but 
the  amount  of  Lamb's  critical  work  is  exceed- 
ingly small  in  view  of  its  high  reputation,  and 
its  form  is  fragmentary.  Its  place  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  thai  Lamb  did  very  much  to 
restore  to  their  rightful  heritage  those  old  writ- 
ers from  whom  he  drew  much  of  his  own  in< 
sjHration  and  to  the  fact  that,  in  an  age  of 
critical  dogmatism.  Lamb  insists  constantly, 
though  not  always  with  an  eye  to  logic  or  his- 
torical fact,  on  broad  appreciation. 

Lamb's  fame  rests  clitefly  on  the  next  im- 
portant work,  or  rather  kind  of  work,  which  he 
attempted.  Having  practically  failed  in  crea- 
tive narrative  and  drama  and  having  achieved 
cmly  a  moderate  contemporaneous  success  in 
fields  of  retold  stories  and  criticism  and  poetry, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  literary  essay  and 
foimd  it  a  proper  vehicle  for  his  peculiar  gen- 
ius. Lamb  had  from  time  to  time  during  his 
earlier  life  as  well  as  his  later  written  misce!- 


like  'The  Inconvenience  of  Being  Hanged' 
(18111  and  'The  Melancholy  of  Tailors' 
(1814),  but  the  idea  of  regularly  using  the  es- 
say form  did  not  occur  to  him  until  the  famous 
'Essays  of  Elia.'  These  were  published  as 
books  in  two  series,  in  1823  and  in  1833,  but  they 
originally  appeared  in  the  London  Magazine. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  from  Aitgnst 
1820  to  December  1822,  they  were  published 
almost  every  month ;  after  thai  they  came  out 
at  very  irregular  intervals  until  1833.  Of  the 
51  essays  and  16  'Popular  Fallades'  in  the 
two  series  only  about  14  are  really  well  known; 
of  these  'Imperfect  Sympathies'  and  'A  Dis- 
sertation on  Roast  Pig>  are  probably  the  most 
famous,  though  such  essays  as  'The  South  Sea 
House,'  'Mrs.  Battle's  Opinions  on  Whist,' 
'  Dream  Children  •  and  '  My  Relations '  are 
scarcely  less  well  known  and  in  no  wise  infe- 
rior. The  essays  have,  in  (he  main,  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  best  examples  of  the  per- 
sonal essay  that  English  literature  possesses. 
Certainly  no  English  essays  more  completely 
reveal  the  personality  of  the  author  or  reveal 
it  in  more  winning  terms.    They  are  renowned 


Between  Lamb's  retirement  in  1825  and  his 
death,  his  work  in  literature  was  of  radier  a 
miscellaneous  character.  A  few  essays  of  the 
Elia  type  and  some  miscellaneous  pieces  of 
criticism,  and  a  wholly  undramatic  and  unsuc- 
cessful drama,  'The  Wife's  Trial,  or,  The  In- 
truding Widow,'  are  about  all  that  he  produced 
after  he  "kame  home  forever."  See  Essays  of 
Elia. 

BibJiognphr,— The  best  edition  of  Lamb's 
works  is  that  hy  Canon  Alfred  Ainger,  in  six 
volumes.  This  does  not  include  the  *Spcd- 
mens,*  which  are  most  conveniently  to  be  had 
in  the  Bohn  Library.  A  full  bibliography  of 
Lamb's  writing  is  to  be  found  in  B.  K  Martin's 
'In  the  Footprints  of  Charles  Lamb'  (New 
York  1890).  Canon  Ainger's  'Life.'  in  the 
English  Men  of  Letters,  is  the  most  convenient 
biography  of  Lamb;  it  contains  a  short  but  ex- 
cellent bibliography  of  the  contemporary  writ- 
ers from  whom  we  gain  our  knowledge  of  the 
author.  To  his  list  of  titles  may  be  added  De 
Quincey's  'Recollections  of  Charles  Lamb.' 
Of  the  many  essays  on  the  subject,  that  of 
Pater,  in  'Appreciations,'  is  probably  the  near- 
est to  finality. 

William  T.  Bbewstex. 

Proftuor  of  EngUtk,  Columbia  Uniifersily. 

LAHB,  Chadei  RoUinson,  American 
architect  and  artist:  b.  New  York.  He  estab- 
lished a  high  reputation  for  talented  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  and  decoration  in  his  partner- 
ship with  his  brother  Frederick  as  proprietors 
of  the  J.  &  R.  Lamb  Corporation.  He  de- 
signed the  Dewey  Arch  erected  at  Madison 
Square  ( 1899)  for  the  triumphal  procession 
after  the  Spanish  War,  and  the  Court  of  Honor 
erected  for  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
(1909)  was  from  his  designs.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Art  Students'.  League  and  of  the 
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LAMB,  Daniel  Smith,  American  physician: 
b.  Philadelphia,  20  May  1S43.  He  took  his 
M.D.  at  Georgetown  University  in  1867.  He 
volunteered  in  the  United  States  army  in  1861 
and  was  on  duty  in  military  hospitals  through- 
out the  war.  He  was  acting  assistant  surgeon 
at  the  Army  Medical  Museum  in  1868-92  and 
^nce  1892  has  been  pathologist  there.  He  has 
been  professor  of  materia  medica  and  then 
anatomy  at  Howard  University  since  1873 ;  and 
was  professor  of  general  pathology  at  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in 
1894-1900.  He  conducted  the  autopsy  on  Presi- 
dent Garheld.  He  edited  the  IVasltington  Med- 
ical Annalf,  has  written  numerous  monographs 
on  medical,   sanitary  and  anthropological   sub- 

Bcts  and  is  author  of  'History  of  the  Medical 
epartment,   Howard  University,  Washington' 
(1900). 

LAMB,  Horace,  Enzlisli  mathematician  and 

ffaysicist:  b.  Stockport,  England,  27  Nov.  1849. 
[e  was  educated  at  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  Fellow  and  assistant  tutor  in  1872-75.  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Adelaide,  Australia,  in  1875-85;  and  since 
1885  has  been  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Owens  College  and  the  University  of  Man- 
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Chester.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1684,  was  royal  medalist  in  19(S  and 
b  1909-10  he  served  as  vice-president  of  the 
society.  Besides  many  papers  on  mathematical 
physics  he  is  the  author  of  ^Motion  of  Fltnds' 
(1878)  :  'Hydrodynamics'  (189S;  2d  ei, 
1906);  'Infinitesimal  Calculus>  (1897;  3d  ed., 
1907)  ;  "Dynamic  Theory  of  Sound'  (1910)  ; 
'Statics'    (1912);   'Dynamics'   (1914). 

LAMB,  John,  American  soldier:  b.  New 
York,  1  Jan.  173S;  d.  there  31  May  1800.  He 
at  first  worked  in  New  York  with,  the  elder 
Lamb  in  the  trade  of  optician  and  mathemati- 
cal instrument  maker,  btit  in  1760  entered  the 
liquor  trade.  He  was  one  of  the  'Sons  of  Lib- 
erty' (qv.)  and  active  in  all  the  early  Revo- 
lutionaiy  scenes  in  New  York.  He  supported 
the  resistance  of  the  colonies  to  the  'Stamp 
Act*  and  subsequently  went  to  Philadephia  to 
urge  a  firm  stand  against  any  further  oppres- 
sion. Commissioned  captain  of  artillery  in  177S, 
he  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  remove  the 
cannon  from  the  Battery  in  New  York  on  23 
August  of  that  year;  he  subsequently  took  part 
in  Montgomeiy's  expedition  gainst  Quebec, 
where  he  was  womided  and  made  pnsoner. 
Later  be  rose  to  be  colonel  and  at  the  time  of 
Benedict  Arnold's  treason  commanded  at  West 
Point.  After  the  Revolution  he  was  elected  to 
ihe  State  legislature  of  New  York,  and  for 
some  years  previous  to  his  death  held  the  post 
of  customs  collector  of  New  York  port.  Con- 
sult the  biography  by  Leake  (Albany  1857). 

LAMB,  Martha  Joan  Reade  Nash,  Ameri- 
can historian:  b.  Plainfield,  Mass.,  13  Aug. 
1820;  d.  New  York,  2  Jan.  1893.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Charles  A.  Lamb  in  1852  and  removed 
with  him  to  Chicago,  111.,  where  in  1863  she  was 
secretary  to  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission Fair.  She  made  her  home  in  New 
York  from  1866  and  was  editor  of  the  Maga- 
Eine  of  American  History  from  1883  till  her 
death.  Her  publications  include  a  scholarly 
'Historr  of  the  City  of  New  York*  (!877-81)  ; 
'The  Homes  of  America'  (1879)  ;  'Wall  Street 
in  History'  (1883);  'The  Christmas  Owl' 
(1881);   'Snow  and  Sunshine'    (1882). 

LAHB,  HaiT  Ann,  a  sister  of  Charies 
Lamb  (q.v.). 

LAMB  IN  ART.  In  the  ancient  Christian 
art  of  the  Catacombs  we  find  the  lamb  figuring 
as  emblem  of  the  Redeemer  as  early  as  the  3d 
century,  though  rarely,  later  to  become  quite 
commonly  used  to  represent  tThrist,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  mention  by  Saint  John  the  Evan- 
gelist and  (he  Jewish  Paschal  lamb.  Some 
earhr  depictions  have  an  accompanying  shep- 
herd's staff,  later  the  Good  Shepherd  appears. 
Early  in  the  4th  century  we  find  the  symbols 
of  the  cross  arid  nimbus,  to  be  followed  laterby 
the  cross  and  banner  of  the  Agnus  Dei  that 
has  continued  to  this  day.  Anotfier  early  ret»- 
resentation  met  with  is  that  of  Christ,  m  the 
form  of  a  lamb,  standing  on  a  mount,  from 
which  four  streams  Bow,  typifying  the  four 
Evangdists.  Other  pictures  give  the  Savior  in 
human  form  with  a  lamb  by  His  side  and  sur- 
rounded by  12  other  lambs,  symbols  of  the  12 
Apostles.  But  the  primitive  Christians  used 
the  iamb  or  sheep  as  symbol  of  other  Old  and 
New  Testament  personages;  as  instances  are 
those  where  it  represents   Moses,  Saint  John 


the  Baptist,  the  Apostles.  In  fact  the  Apostles 
are  found  represented  by  a  lamb  constantly  in 
the  Catacomb  frescoes,  ancient  sarcophagi  and 
ancient  mosaics  in  Roman  basilicas.  Again, 
lambs  have  been  used  as  symbolic  of  the  12 
tribes  of  Israel.  It  is  generally  conceded  in 
ecclesiastical  art  that  when  more  than  12  lambs 
are  presented  they  refer  to'  the  faithful.  En- 
tire Biblical  scenes  have  been  depicted  in  whidh 
the  sacred  personages  performing  tike  on  the 
form  of  lambs.  Illustrations  which  depict  the 
lamb  of  the  Apocalypse  represent  the  S3m)boI, 
with  seven  boms  and  seven  eyes,  breaking  the  ' 
seven  seals  of  the  mysterious  book.  It  is  often 
seen  surroimded  by  crosses  and  with  the  four 
Evangelists  depicted  at  the  extremities;  several 
sepulchral^  brasses  display  this  combination. 
Ancient  pictures  portnqr  the  lamb  performing 
numerous  acts,  such  as  raising  Lazarus  from 
the  dead,  multiplying  the  loaves  in  the  wilder- 
ness, crossing  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  also  fonnd 
being  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  lying  slain  upon  an  altar, 
shedding  blood  from  its  breast  into  a  chalice, 
falood  pouring  in  four  streams  from  its  feet. 
In  such  cases  the  lamb  is  depicted  always  as 
carrying  a  cross.  Early  noiaics  and  frescoes 
show  the  Iamb  lying  on  a  throne  surmounted 
by  a  cross.  The  lamb  pictured  on  chasubles 
and  altar  frontals  is  often  lying,  as  if  dead, 
upon  the  Book  with  the  seven  seals,  also  as 
holding,  while  standing,  the  banner  of  the  Res- 
urrection with  the  fore  foot  or  the  rear  foot. 
In  this  action  it  has  been  accepted  as  the  her- 
aldic insignia  of  several  towns,  noMe  families 
and  societies.  Artists  in  depicting  the  Agnus 
Dei  have  generally  accepted  the  following 
rules:  The  lamb's  body  is  white;  the  head  b 
surrounded  with  a  nimbus  of  gold  containing 
a  red  cross;  the  banner,  depending  from  the 
traverse  of  a  reclining  cross,  has  a  white  field, 
red  at  the  base  point  and  a  red  cross  in  centre. 
The  whole  is  usually  enclosed  cither  in  a  cir- 
cle or  quatrefoil  with  field  asure  (blue)  or 
gides  (red),  _  As  an  attribute  in  ecclesiastical 
art  the  lamb  is  found  accompanying  Saint  Ag- 
nes, Saint  (jenevieve.  Saint  Catherine  and  Saint 
Regina.  Saint  John  is  frequently  depicted  car- 
rying a  lamb  or  accompanied  by  Uie  Paschal 
lamb,  and  buildings  dedicated  to  this  saint  often 
show  the  lamb  as  decorative  motif.  In  some 
pictures  and  statuary  the  lamb  appears  as  sym- 
bol of  the  virtues  the  person  represented  was 
noted  for,  such  as  Innocence,  Meekness, 
Patience,  Purity. 

Clement  W.  Couube. 
LAMBALLB,  lineal'.  Marie  Th«rdH 
LouiM  de  Savoie-Carignano,  Princesse  dk, 
French-Italian  princess,  friend  of  Marie  An- 
toinette: b.  Turin.  8  SepL  1749;  d.  Paris,  3 
Sept.  1792.  She  was  the  fourth  daughter 
of  Prince  L<Aiis  Victor  of  Carignano  and 
in  1767  was  married  to  Prince  de  Lam- 
balle  who  died  in  the  following  year.  Upon 
the  marriage  of  Marie  Antoinette  the  prin- 
cess returned  to  court  and  was  accorded 
the  favor  of  the  royal  lady,  to  whom  her 
gentleness  and  submissiveness  greatlv  ap- 
pealed. They  become  close  frienos  and  upon 
Louis  XVI's  accession  to  the  throne  the  queen 
made  her  superintendent  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  Comtesse  de  Polignac  supeseded 
ber  in  1776-85,  when  the  queen  wu^t  a  n^ 
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ODciliatioii  and  resumed  their  former  intunscy. 
The  salon  of  liie  princess  was  used  by  the 
queen  as  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  her  varions 
intrigues,  and  as  this  became  known  the  pop- 
ulace believed  the  queen's  innocent  dupe  to  Se 
the  responsible  party  and  hated  her  accordingly. 
When,  after  the  Revolution,  the  royal  family, 
in  1791,  attempted'  to  escape  the  princess  made 
her  w^  to  England  to  appeal  for  aid  for  her 
royal  friends.  She  returned  to  the  Tuileries 
in  November  of  that  year  and  was  permitted 
to  share  the  queen's  imprisonment  in  the  Tem- 
ple frcxn  10  August  until  19  August,  when  she 
was  removed  to  La  Force.  On  3  September 
she  wa»  brought  before  the  tribunal  and  com- 
manded to  take  an  oath  against  the  Icing.  Upon 
her  refusal  she  was  turned  over  to  the  mob, 
which  tore  her  in  pieces  and  bore  her  head  on 
a  pike  before  the  windows  of  the  queen  in  the 
Temple.  Selections  from  her  letters  were  pub- 
lished in  Volume  XXXIX,  'La  Revolution 
fnmcais)  (Paris  1900).  Consult  Bertin,  Sir 
George,  'Madame  de  Lamhalle>  (Paris  1888)  ; 
Lescure,  Comle  de,  <La  Princesse  de  Lamballe' 
(1864)  ;  Hardy,  B.  C,  'The  Princesse  de  Lam- 
baUe>  1908). 

LAUBAYBQUE,  tim-ha-yilca,  Peru,  capi- 
tal of  the  mariimie  department  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  created  in  1874.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  ^e  Lambayeque  River,  about  six  miles 
from  die  Pacific  Ocean,  the  outlets  for  its  trade 
being  the  ports  of  Eten  and  Pimentel,  with 
which  it  has  railway  connection.  Cotton  and 
woolen  fabrics  are  manufactured  on  a  small 
scale.  Its  inhabitants,  mainly  of  mixed  blood,  is 
estimated  at  8,000.  The  department  of  Lam- 
bayeque,  lying  between  the  Pacific  and  the  de- 

Eirtments  of  Piuni,  Cajamarca  and  Liberdad, 
as  an  area  of  only  4,614  square  miles,  is  only 
settled  along  the  nver  valleys  where  irrigation 
is  possible,  but  contains  some  fertile  lands 
whidi  produce  good  crops  of  cotton,  rice,  to- 
bacco and  sugar-cane,  and  there  is  good  pa>- 
turage  in  the  uplands.  The  total  population  of 
the  departnieni  is  estimated  to  be  127,000,  Cap- 
ital, Cnidayo. 

LAHBSAUX,  13t\^5,  Jef  (Joseph  Hade 
ThomAs),  Belgian  sculptor:  h.  Antwerp,  1852; 
d.  6  June  1908.  He  studied  at  the  Ant weij)  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  and  under  Jean  Geefs.  His 
first  production,  'War,>  was  exhibited  in  187], 
but  owing  to  financial  difficntties  his  work  for 
some  years  was  confined  to  profitable  humor- 
ous subjects.  He  then  went  to  Paris  to  study, 
and  in  1881  executed  his  masterpiece,  'The 
Kiss,'  which  is  in  the  Antwerp  Museum.  H^: 
later  sttidied  in  Italy  where  the  work  of  Jc 


masters.    His  fountain  at  Antwerp  (1886)  is 
fine   example   of   his   work,   and   among   other 
famous  pieces  are  'Robbing  the  Eagle's  Eyrie* 
(1890);    'The    Bitten    Faun>    (190S).    and    a 
colossal  marble  bas-relief,   'The  Human  Pas- 

LAHBECK,  IfimVk.  or  LAHBECCIU8, 
Peter,  German  scholar:  b.  Hamburg,  13  April 
1628;  d.  Vienna,  7  April  1680-  He  studied  at 
Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Paris  and  Rome,  was 
teacher  of  history  in  the  gymnasium  at  Ham- 
burg from  about  1650  to  1662  when  he  became 
rector.  In  1662  he  was  converted  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  and  went  to  Vienna,  where 


in  1665  be  was  iflstalled  as  librarian  of  the 
Imperial  Library.  His  most  valuable  works  in 
'Commentarii  de  Bitdiotheca  Cxsarea  Vbdo- 
bonensi'  (8  vols.,  Vienna  1665-W),  and  die 
'Prodromus'  of  die  tmfinished  'Historia 
Lileraria*   (1710). 

LAMBERT,  Alezinder,  American  pianbl: 
b,  Warsaw,  Poland,  1  Nov.  1862,  He  studied 
in  early  life  with  his  father,  and  on  the  advice 
of  Rubinstrin  was  sent  to  the  conservatory  ai 
Vienna,  where  he  graduated  in  1880.  In  IS81 
he  gave  a  scries  of  concerts  in  New  York 
which  he  repeated  the  next  season  througb 
Germany  and  Russia.  After  studying  for  a 
while  under  Liszt  he  returned  (lm4)  to  the 
United  States,  and  frc»n  1883  to  1906  was  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  College  of  Music  when 
he  resigned  in  order  to  devote  his  entire  tinK 
to  private  teaching.  He  is  author  of  many 
compositions,  but  is  best  known  as  a  successful 
teacher.  He  has  written  'Systematic  Course 
of  5tudiea>  (6  vols,,  1892),  and  'Piano  Uethml 
for  Beginners'  (1907),  which  is  in  use  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States. 

LAMBERT.  Daniel,  English  citizen  famed 
for  his  unusual  corpulence:  b.  Leicester,  13 
March  1770;  d.  21  July  1809.  Up  to  his  196 
year  he  gave  no  indications  of  the  remarkable 
stoutness  which  he  afterward  attained,  being 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  field  sports  and  athletic 
exercises.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  keeper 
of  tibe  Leicester  prison,  exchanged  an  active  for 
a  sedentaipr  life,  and  from  this  time  rapidly 
increased  m  site  till  he  became  an  object  of 
public  curiosi4y  and  attracted  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  now  resolved  to  tutu 
his  obesity  to  account,  and  in  1806.  commenced 
an  (jchibilion  of  himself  in  Piccadilly,  London. 
He  afterward  exJiibited  himself  in  the  principal 
towns  of  England.  At  the  period  of  his  death 
he  was  5  feet  11  inches  in  height,  weighed  739 
pounds  and  measured  9  feet  4  inches  round 
the  body  and  3  feet  1  inch  round  the  leg.  In 
diet  he  was  remarkably  abstemious,  drank  water 
only  and  never  slept  more  than  eight  hours. 

LAMBERT.  Eug&ie  Lonia,  French 
painter:  b.  Pans,  24  Sept.  1825;  d  1900.  He 
studied  under  Delacroix  and  Delaroche  and 
made  his  dibut  at  the  Salon  in  1847.  He  is 
famous  chiefly  as  a  painter  of  cau,  the  re- 
markable success  of  his  'Chat  et  Ferroquet' 
(1857)  largely  influencing  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects in  later  years.  He  Decame  a  member  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1874  and  was  awarded 
third  medal  at  the  Exposition  Universelle  in 
1878.  His  work  is  familiar  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  his  'Cat  and  Kittens' 
(1870)  hangs  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York-  His  'Family  of  Cats'  (1887)  is  .n  the 
Luxemboura.  The  charming  illustrations  for 
CHierville's 
his  work. 

LAMBERT,  Tohann  Hdnrlch,  yflTiin 
hin'rih  lam'bSrt,  German  mathefnatictan  and 
philosopher :  b,  Mulhausen,  In  Alsace,  26  Aog. 
1728;  if  Berlin,  25  Sept,  1777.  His  father  was  a 
tailor  in  humble  circimistances,  and  be  was 
obliged  to  follow  his  father's  emuloyment  Indus 
situation  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  night 
in  'Study  and  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
matheraatlcs,  philosophy  and  the  Orienlal  lan^ 
guages.    At  the  early  age  of  19  he  discovered 
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.  _5  released  from  his  duties,  and  in  1764  Fred' 
erick  {he  Great  appointed  him  to  the  head  of 
the  Architectural  Council  and  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  enriched 
ibe  transactions  of  various  sodetieB  with  hia 
papers  and  treatises,  all  of  vriiich  bear  the 
stamp  of  eminent  ana  original  genhis.  Most  of 
his  mathetDMicat  pieces  were  collected  in  three 
Toltimes  t^  himself.  Philosophy,  and  especially 
analytic  logic,  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
his  'Ncues  Organon,  or  Thoughts  on  the  Ex- 
amination and  Relations  of  Truth'  (1764),  and 
his  'Architektonik,  or  Theory  of  the  First 
Simple  Principles  in  Philosophical  and  Kfatfae- 
matical  Knowledge*  (1771). 

LAMBSKT,  John,  English  soldier :  b. 
Kirkby  Malhamdafe.  Yorkshire,  7  Nov.  1619; 
d.  1683.  He  entered  the  army  and  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  colonel  in  1644  when  he 
fought  against  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Uar- 
slon  Moor.  He  assisted  Ireton  in  drawing  up 
the  'Heads  of  the  Proposals,*  in  1647;  was  a 
brave,  chivalrous  and  aole  soldier  and  the  idol 
of  the  army,  holding  a  place  second  only  to 
Cromwell,  was  generous  in  his  treatment  of 
BoyaHst  prisoners  and  took  no  l»irt  in  the 
measures  leading  up  to  the  execution  of  the 
kiTiK.  He  accompanied  Cromwell  into  Scot- 
land in  16S0,  specially  distinguished  himself  at 
Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  took  the  lead  in 
the  council  of  officers  who  gave  the  Protectorate 
to  Cromwell.  He  subsequently  opposed  the 
Protector  and  was  deprived  by  Cromwell  Of  all 
his  commissions,  though  a  pension  of  £2,000 
was  allowed  hijn  for  past  services.  When 
Richard  attempted  to  assume  the  Protectorate 
Lambert  came  forward  and  became  the  head 
of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  or  extreme  Re- 
publicans. In  August  1659  he  suppressed  a 
dangerous  Royalist  rising  at  Chester,  io  the 
same  year  was  member  of  Parliament  for 
Pontefraot,  dismissed  the  *Rump°  Parliament; 
governing  with  the  aid  of  Council  of  Public 
Safety.  In  order  to  detach  him  from  the  Comr- 
monwealth  suggestions  were  made  by  Royal- 
ists for  a  marriage  between  Prince  (iarles  Oi 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  daughter. 
In  1660  he  set  out  for  the  north 


escaped,  ^ain  attempted  to  gather  troc^  and 
was  again  arrested.  At  the  Restoration  he 
w»s  excepted  frotn  the  act  of  indemnity, 
brought  to  trial  and  condemned  in  1662,  but  bis 
sentence  was  comm.uted  to  banishment  to 
(^ernsey,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Drake's  Island,  Plymouth  Sound. 

LAMBERT,  John,  English  traveler:  b. 
about  177S;  d.  unknown.  He  visited  North 
America  in  1806-09  under  the  auspices  ot  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  the  object  of  introducing 
hemp-raising  in  Canada  in  order  to  render  Eng- 
land independent  of  the  hemp  of  northern 
Europe,  with  which  supply  Napoleon  was  inter- 
fering. This  project  was  unsttcccsftil,  but 
Lambert  remained  in  America  exploring  ^those 
parts  made  ckirious  by  Wolfe  and  Washing- 
ton* and  studying  'the  effect  of  the  new  gov- 
"  He  published  the  results  of  his  »- 
VIM.,  16— ti 


land,  'Travels  through  Lower  Canai^  and  t 

United  States  ot  North  America,  1806-08'  (3 
vols.,  London  1810).  The  work  is  written  from 
a  liberal  standpoint  and  ran  through  three  edi- 
tions. He  also  edited  and.  wrote  a  preface  for 
the  'Essays'  of  Washington  Irving  (2  vols., 
tondon  1811),  after  which  time  nothing  is 
known  of  him, 

LAMBERT,  LoniB  A.,  American  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman :  b.  CHiarieroi,  Pa.,  13  April 
1835 :  d  1910,  He  was  educated  at  Saint  Vin- 
cent's College,  and  the  arch  diocesan  sem- 
inary. Saint  Louis,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1859.  He  was  chaplain  in  an  Illi- 
nois regiment  durina  the  Civil  War,  was  pastor 
at  Cairo,  III.,  1863-69,  and  siAsequently  at 
Seneca  Falls  and  Waicrioo,  N,  Y.;  was  pro- 
fessor of  normal  theology  and  philosophv  at 
the  Paulist  Novitiate.  He  founded  the  Catholic 
Times  in  1874,  and  was  its  editor  till  1880,  and 
after  1894  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York 
Freeman's  Journal.  He  was  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  and  his  side 
of  the  controversy  was  published  in  a  volume. 
The  bishop  of  Rochester,  Dr.  McQuaid,  refused 
to  assign  Dr.  Lambert  to  a  parish  in  lus 
diocese,  but  was  overruled  by  the  Pope.  There- 
upon Dr.  Lambert  wat  made  rector  at  Scotts- 
ville,  N,  Y,,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  published  'Tfaesaurus  Blblicus':  'Notes  on 
IngersoIP  ;  *The  Christian  Father' ;  'Tactic* 
of  Infidels,'  etc. 

LAMBERT  VON  HBRSFELD,  German 
historian:  h,  probablv  Thuringia;  d.  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Hersfeld,  1068.  He  was  finely 
educated,  ordained  a  priest  at  Aschaffenburg. 
and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Lambert  ot 
Aschaffenburg  or  Shafnaburg.  He  entered  the 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Hersfeld  in  1058,  and 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  visiting 
many  monasteries  of  his  order.  His  fame  rests 
upon  his  'Annals.'  a  history  of  the  world  from 
its  begitminf  until  1077,  Lambert  followed  the 
work  of  other  historians  until  1040,  when  he 
emerged  as  an  independent  historian  treating 
familiar  contemporaneous  history.  The  work 
IE  written  in  a  beautiful  Latin  and  the  style  is 
excellent.  The  writer  is  definitely  anta^onistjc 
to  Henry  IV,  whose  visit  to  Canossa  is  bril- 
liamly  described,  as  is  the  battle  of  Hohen- 
burg-;  and  the  work,  naturally,  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  papacy.  Until  recently  the  fair- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  'Annals'  have  been 
unquestioned.  The  'Annals'  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1525,  in  the  'Monumenta  Germaniae 
historica,'  (Band  III  and  V  Hanover  and  Ber- 
lin 1826  fol.).  apd  translated  into  German  by 
Hesse  (Leiptig;  2d  cd^  1893).  He  is  credited 
with  the  authorship  of  some  of  the  monastery 
records,  and  with  ^Carmende  Bello  Saxonico,' 
edited  by  Pannenborg  (Gottingen  1892),  andbf 
HoIdereKger  (Hanover  1894).  Consult  Del- 
bruck,  H,.  'Uber  die'GlEtubwurdiriieit  Lambert 
von  Hersfeld'  (Bonn  1873),  ancf  Potthast,  A., 
in  'Bibliofheca  Historical   (Beriin  1896). 

"LAMBERTON.  Benjamin  Peffer,  Amer- 
ican rear-admiral :  b,  Cumberland  County,  Pa., 
25Feb.  1844;  d.9Ji»el912.  He  was  graduated 
St  the  United  Slates  Naval  Academy  in  1864 
and  was  assigned  to  the  United  Slates  steamer 
America  for  service  during  the  remainder  of 
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the  Civit  War.  He  was  regularly  promoted  and 
at  ihe  outbreak  of  the  Spanish -American  War 
was  chief  of  staff  for  Admiral  Dewey.  After 
the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  he  was  advanced  in 
rank  seven  numbers  for  'eminent  and  con- 
spicuous conduct,'  ■  He  commanded  Admiral 
Dewey's  flagship.  United  Stales  steamer  Otym- 
pia,  in  1898-99,  served  on  the  naval  retiring 
board  in  1900,  and  on  the  lighthoitse  board  in 
190(M)3.  He  was  ia  command  of  Ae  South 
Atlantic  squadron  in  1903-04  and  served  at  (he 
Naval  War  College  in  1904.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  liehthousc  board  in  1905-06  and  was  re- 
tired 25  Feb.  1906. 

LAMBERTON,  John  Porter,  American 
editor  and  author:  b.  Philadelphia,  22  Oct. 
1839;  d.  26  July  1917.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1858  and  re- 
ceived degree  of  A.M.  in  1861.  He  was  teacher 
of  classics  in  several  academies  (1859-80),  but 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  this  field  on  account 
of  the  impairment  of  his  hearing.  Entering  upon 
literary  work  he  was  associate  editor  of  the 
'American   Supplement'    to   the    Encyclopscdin 


J  for  five  years  (1891-96^ 
editorial  department  of  the  J.  B.  Li^incott 
Company  and  revised  'Worcester's  Mctionary' 
and  other  works  of  reference  published  by  it. 
He  was  managing  editor  and  chief  writer  of 
'Historic  Characters  and  Famous  Events' 
(12  vols.,  1896-98)  and  'Literature  ofAl!  AEes> 
(10  vols.,  t89SJ)9).  To  the  series  'Six  Thou- 
sand Vears  of  the  World's  History'  he  con- 
tributed 'Literature  of  the  19th  Century'  (1900), 
He  prepared  an  educational  work  on  'Etielish 
Literature'  (1903);  revised  and  enlarged  'The 
Drama' of  Alfred  Bates  (1905-07).  In  1902  he 
became  an  assistant  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versiv  of  Pennsylvania. 

LAMBKRTVILLE,  N.  J.,  dty  in  Hun- 
terdon County,  on  the  Delaware  Kiver,  the  Del- 
aware and  Rarifan  Canal  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  16  miles  northwest  of  Trenton. 
Water  power  is  here  furmshed  for  extensive 
paper  mills,  rubber  works,  spoke  factories, 
stone-quarries,  flour  mills,  manufactories  of 
pottery,  hairpins,  wire  novelties  and  foundry 
and  machine  shops.  The  city  was  first  incorpo- 
rated in  1849,  and  tinder  a  charter  of  1904  is 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  council  elected  every 
two  years.  The  city  is  located  on  the  site  of  a 
ferry  on  the  old  route  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  and  was  long  known  as  Coryell's 
Feriy  and  later  as  Georgetown.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  4,657. 

LAMBERVILLE,  Jean  de,  thSn  de  laA- 
tar-vel.  Frendi  missionarv ;  d.  Paris,  6  Feb.  1714. 
In  1671,  as  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  order  and 
under  their  direction,  he  settled  in  the  Iroqucts 
village  of  Onondaga.  He  had  previously  spent 
three  years  in  Canada,  and  fie  now  became 
aotive  in  cementing  the  alliance  between  the 
Indians  and  the  French.  Meanwhile  Governor 
Donean  of  New  York  was  straining  every  nerve 
to  iwn  over  the  Iroquois  League  to  the  Eng- 
lish, but  without  success.  Laraberville,  who 
was  chaplain  of  the  French  garrison  at  Forts 
Frontenac  (Kingston)  and  Niagara,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  post  by  the  risk  he  ran 
when  the  Iroquois  delegates  were  treachCTOtisly 


seized  at  Fort  Frontenac  to  which  they  had 
repaired  on  receiving  pledges  of  a  peaceful  con- 
ference (1687).  In  1691  he  was  at  Sault  Saim 
Louis.  He  returned  to  France  in  1692  and  for 
the  next  20  years  was  procurer  tor  the  Canadian 

LAMBBSSA  (anc.  LAMBiGSA).  Alge- 
ria, a  village  in  the  department  of  Constaniine, 
seven  miles  southeast  of  Batna  and  17  miles 
west  of  Tinigad.  The  town  owed  its  ancient 
importance  to  a  Roman  military  camp  founded 
there  under  Hadrian  123-129  A.n.  The  modem 
village  has  an  agricuKural  colony  founded  in 
1848  and  a  large  convict  establishment  built 
about  1850.  The  village  is  interesting  chiefly 
because  of  its  hbtorical  remains.    While  v     '  ' 


_.  has  destroyed  many  of  these,  those  still 
existing  are  cared  for  by  the  Service  des  Monu- 
ments Hisioriques.  There  are  triun^al  arches 
erected  to  Scplianus  Severus  and  Commodus; 
the  capitol  or  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
Juno  and  Minerva,  which  has  a  portico  of 
eight  columns  i  a  splendid  bmlding  in  the  old 
Roman  camp  dating  from  268  a.ii.  ;  cemeteiies 
to  the  north  and  east  with  the  stones  still 
standing,  although  those  to  the  west  of  the 
village  have  had  their  stones  removed  for 
building  purposes.  There  are,  besides,  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre,  arsenal,  baths,  residences, 
an  aqueduct,  a  single  standing  column  of  the 
temple  to  .^culapius  and  some  fine  statues 
and  mosaics.  The  ruins  of  the  town  have 
yielded  many  inscriptions,  of  which  Renier 
edited  1,500  and  4,185  are  in  the  'Corpus  In- 
scriptionum  Latinarum.'  More  than  ^500  of 
the  inscriptions  relate  to  -  the  Roman  camp. 
Consult  Renier,'  L,  'Inscriptions  remains 
de  I'Algirie'  (Pans  18SS) :  Graham.  A., 
'Roman  Africa'  (London  1902)  ;  Boissicr,  'Ro- 
man Africa'  (New  York  1899) :  Gsell,  S.,  'Lra 
Monuments  antiques  de  I'Alg^rie'  (Paris 
1901). 

LAMBETH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  London,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  opposite  Westminster,  Area,  4,080 
acres.  Lambeth  has  been  famous  for  its  poX- 
terics  for  over  200  years;  soap  and  chemicals 
are  the  other  chief  manufactures.  Lambeth 
Palace  has  been  the  official  residence  of  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  since  the  end  of  the 
12th  centuty.  The  oldest  part  remaining  is  the 
Early  English  Chapel,  The  so-called  Lollard's 
Tower  dates  from  1440.  The  palace  contains  a 
fine  series  of  portraits  of  the  archbishops  and 
possesses  a  magniBcent  library  containing  a 
valuable  manuscript  collection.  Lambeth  sus- 
pension bridge  crosses  the  river  below  the 
palace.  Astley's  Circus  and  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
at  one  time  famous  resorM,  were  located  here. 
The  borough  for  parliamentary  purposes  is  di- 
vided into  four  coiutitueacies,  each  returning 
one  member.  Pop.  298,058.  Consult' Allen. 
'History  of  Lambeth'  (1826);  Hill,  'Electoral 
History  of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth'  (1879); 
Honey,  'Origin  and  Duties  of  Overseers  of 
Lambeth  for  300  Years'  (1900) ;  Tanswdl. 
'History  of  Lambeth'  (1858). 

LAMBETH  ARTICLES,  in  English  ec- 
clesiastics, a  name  given  to  a  statunent  of  cer- 
tain (toctrines  of  predestination,  justification 
and  free-will,  drawn  up  at  Lambeth  Palace  in 
1595  by  William  Whltaker,  master  of    Saim 
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fe3^ons>  (Edinburgh  1911). 

LAMBETH   CONPBRBNCB,   the    name 


of  Ontario  (Jurin 
schism  in  1866.  1'he  firsl  conference  was  sum- 
moned by  Archbishop  Longley  in  1867,  at  which 
76  bishops  were  present.  The  second  confer- 
ence held  in  1878  was  attended  by  100  bishops. 
In  1888  there  were  145  present,  in  1897,  194,  and 
241  in  1908.  The  conference  does  not  legislate 
or  formulate  Church  doctrines,  but  finds  profit 
in  discussing  serious  ecclesiastical  problems. 
The  most  important  practical  outcome  of  the 
conference  has  been  the  publication  of  what  is 
called  the  Lambeth  Quadrilateral  as  a  basis  for 
Christian  unity,  embracing  the  scriptures,  the 
Nicene  and  Apostles'  Creed,  the  two  sacraments 
and  the  historic  episcopate.  The  conference  will 
continue  every  10  years.  Consult  Davidson. 
'The  Lamheth  Conferences  of  1867.  1878.  and 
1888'  (London  1889) ;  'Conference  of  The 
Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communicm'  (London 
1897.  1908). 

LAMBimjS,  Dionyiioa  (Dekvs  Lau- 
bin),  French  sdiolar:  b.  Montreuil-sur-Mer, 
Picardy,  1516;  d.  Paris.  September  1S72.  He 
was  educated  at  Amiens  and  in  Italy,  and 
from  1561  was  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
at  the  College  Royal,  Paris.  His  lectures  were 
often  interfered  with  by  illness  but  his  fame 
was  secured  through  bis  editing  of  classical 
authors.  His  work  was  characteriied  by  con- 
servatism and  profound  scholarship  and  is  still 
in  use.  His  principal  editions  are  'Horace' 
(1561):  'Lucretius'  (1S64) ;  'Ocero'  (1566); 
'Cornelius  Nepos'  (1569) ;  'Demosthenes' 
nS70) ;  'Plautus'  (1576).  Consult  Sandys, 
'History  of  Qassical  Scholarship'  (Vol  III, 
Cambridse  1908). 

CALir.KILL.       See 

LAMBROS,  Umliros,  Spyridion,  Greek 
historian:  b.  Corfu,  21  April  1851.  He  studied 
at  Athens,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  and  in  1882^ 
he  was  inspector  of  public  schools  under  the 
Hellenic  Ministry  of  EducalioiL  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  ancient  history  in  the 
University  of  Athens  in  1887  and  was  rector 
there    in    1903-04.    He    has    made     .      . 

translations  of  English  and  (krman  works 

Greek;  became  ^eral  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Olympic  Games  in  1903;  and  ediied  a 
Greek  periodical,  Z^ijrwitvfiituv,  dealing  with 
Greek  literature  as  recorded  in  the  Orient.  His 
publications  include  'Collection  de  romans 
grecs  en  langue  vulgaire  et  en  vers'  (1880); 
'History  of  Greece'  (6  vols.,  1886-1908)  ; 
'Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Manuscripts  on  Mount 
Athos'   (1895-1901);   '-Afyvpoaoiytia-   (1909). 

LAHBRUSCHINI,  lim'broo-ske'ne,  Lttigi, 
Italian  cardinal  and  politician:  h.  Genoa.  16 
May  1776;  d.  Rome.  12  May  18S4.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  order  of  Bamabiies;  be- 
came archbishop  of  Genoa  in  1819;  and  froitl 


1S27  until  the  revoltltion  in  1830  he  was  nuncio 
at  Paris.  He  was  created  a  cardinal  30  Sept. 
1831,  and  in  1836  succeeded  Berneiti  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  It 
was  a  trying  period  and  Lambruschini,  althou^ 
an  able  man,  did  little  to  improve  matters.  He 
Wtterly  opposed  modern  changes,  even  to  rail- 
ways and  illuminating  gas,  and  was  credited 
with  a  too  liberal  use  of  spies  and  prisons.  He 
fought  valiantly  for  temporal  control;  and  in 
the  quarrel  between  the  bishop  of  Colore 
and  Prussia  he  wrote  the  famous  allocutions. 
He  was  made  bishon  of  Sabina  in  1842  and  of 
Porto  in  1847.  The  Roman  Revolution  of  1848 
forced  him  to  flee  and  eventually  he  joined  Pius 
LX  at  Gaeta.  returning  to  Rome  with  him  in 
1850.  He  wrote  'Opere  Spirituale>  C1838) ; 
'Suir  immacolato  concezione'   (1843),  etc. 

LAMB'S  CLUB,  The,  a  dub  founded  in 
New  York,  Christmas,  1875,  'for  the  purpose 
of  social  recreation  and  the  cultivation  of  mu- 
sical, literaiy  and  artistic  talent.*  The  club 
was  incorporated  10  May  1877  and  is  organized 
on  the  order  of  the  Lamb's  Qub  of  London, 
It  strictly  limits  its  non-professional  member- 
ship, and  while  its  professional  members  include 
musicians,  artists  and  authors  it  succeeds  in 
maintaining  its  theatrical  traditions.  The 
Lambs'  Gambol,  an  entertainment  comprising 
the  notable  features  of  the  season's  plays  pre- 
sented by  the  principals,  tours  the  larger  cities 
each  spring  and  is  an  event  of  prime  importance, 
in  the  theatrical  world.  The  Gambol's  financial 
receipts  paid  for  the  comfortable  building  which 
houses  the  club  at  128  West  44th  street.  New 
York. 

LAMB'S  LETTUCE.    See  G»h-salm). 

LAMB'S-QUARTBRS,  a  roadside  'pig- 
weed* (ChmopodiMm  album).    See  Goosefoot. 


and  father  of  Noah.  Uved  777,  and  died  five 
years  before  the  Flood. 

LAMBNNAIS,  lam'nS'.  Hngues  Frilcite 
Robert  de,  French  religious  ana  political  au- 
thor :  b.  Saint  Malo,  19  June  1782;  d.  Paris, 
17  Feb.  1854.  His  father  was  ennobled  in 
17B8  for  public  services.  His  mother  died 
when  the  boy  was  five  years  old.  and  he  was 
sent  to  live  with  his  uncle  at  Diimn.  There  he 
fotmd  ampk  opporttinity  for  study  in  the 
splendid  library  of  his  uncle,  where  he  became 
steeped  in  the  philosophy  of  the  century.  With 
his  elder  brother  Jean-Marie,  he  published  in 
1806  'Reflexions  sur  I'itat  de  TEglise  en 
France  pendant  le  XVIIIeme  si^cle  et  sur  sa 
situation  actuelle,'  which  caused  wide  dis- 
cussion and  was  suppressed  by  the  police.  In 
1809  he  entered  the  priesthood,  but  it  was  not 
until  1816  that  he  finally  accepted  ordination 
at  Vannes.  In  the  intervening  years,  he  had 
written  an  effective  treatise  on  <La  tradition 
de  I'institntion  des  iveques  en  France'  in 
which  he  advocated  the  creation  of  bishops 
without  papal  sanction.  During  the  Hundred 
Days  he  escaped  to  England,  fearing  the  Im- 
perial police,  and  there  became  familiar  with 
the  policies  and  thought  of  that  country.  After 
his  ordination,  Lamennais  devoted  himself  with 
great  energy  and  zeal  to  the  service  of  the 
Catholic  (Hiurch.     In  1817  he  began  the  pub- 
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lication  ol  his  taQnumenud  work  'Essai  sur 
I'indifkrence  en  matiere  de  religion'  (4 
vols.,  1817-24;  English  trans,  by  Stanley, 
LondoD  1398).  With  the  fervor  of  intellectual 
conviction  he  advocated  a  strict  restoration  of 
the  ori^nal  Catholic  doctrine.  He  denouncedi 
the  spirit  of  individual  inquiry  which  Des- 
cartes, Rousseau  and  Luther  had  stimulated  to 
the  detriment'  of  the  church  and  the  etate. 
Politically  be  favored  (he  subroissitm  of  tem- 
poral to  spiritual  authority  and  advocated  a. 
lono  of  democracy  deriving  its  power  from  a 
theocracy.  Pope  Leo  XJI  at  first  approved  of 
bis  religious  philosophy,  and  invited  Lameimais 
t9  visit  Rome  where  he  was  graciously  received 
and  offered  a  place  in  the  Sacred  College.    He 

rferred,  however,  to  return  to  France,  where 
already  bad  a  large  following  especially 
amotis  the  younger  clergy,  and  with  Chateau- 
briand he  soon  became  knowti  as  a  political 
power.  His  essays  appeared  hi  the  Conserva- 
fevr  for  a  time,  but  the  monarchical  tendencies 
of  de  Villile,  one  of  the  chief  owners  of  the 

Eaper,  soon  alienated  his  sympathies,  and  he 
ecan  to  publish  two  independent  jour- 
nals, La  Drapeau  blanc  and  La  Memorial 
Catholii^e.  From  1825-26  he  was  also  occu- 
pied with  the  publication  of  *De  la  religion 
consider£e  dans  ses  rapports  avec  I'ordre  civil 
et  politique.' 

Ai  La  Chenaie,  Lamennais  with  a  brilliant 
following,  including  among  its  ranks  L^cor- 
(feire,  Gerbet,  Rohrbacker,  Salmis,  dc  Cam*, 
and  later  de  Guerin,  worked  enthusiastically 
for  his  great  reforms.  The  organ  of  this 
group  was  the  journal  L'Aventr,  which  took  as 
its  motto,  *Dieu  et  Libert^ ;  and  the  body  of 
active  sympathizers  and  workers  for  the-  cause 
of  theocratic  democracy  was  known  as  the 
'Agence  generals  pour  la  defense  des  intirets 
cainoliques."  The  hberal  tone  o£  the  paper 
o&ended  a  great  number  of  the  conservative 
clergy,  and  Lamennais  resolved  to  go  to  Rome 
to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Pope.  Accord- 
ingly, he  suspended  publication,  and  with 
Lacordaire  set  out  for  the  Holy  City  in  1831 
to  meet  Grwory  XVI.  They  were,  to  their 
surprise,  coolly  received  by  the  Pope,  who  asked 
them  to  drop  the  matter.  All  obeyed  promptly 
except  Lamennais  who  still  hoped  for  a  favor- 
able reception ;  but  when  further  letters  of  the 
Pope  inmcaled  clearly  his  concessions  to  tem- 
poral authority,  Lamennais  abandoned  hope. 
Shortly  after  his  departure,  the  encyclical 
"Mirari  vos"'  was  sent  out  by  Rome  in  which 
Gregory  formally  denounced  the  theories  set 
forth  m  L'Aventr  and  propagated  by  the 
•Agence."  Broken-spirited,  the  party  returned 
to  La  Chenaie  where,  in  1834,  Lamennais 
wrote  his  stirring  answer,  'Lea  Paroles  d'un 
croyant,'  which  ne  sent  to  Sainte-Beuve  for 
publication.  Gregory  made  reply  in  the  ency- 
clical "Singulari  nos*  (1S34). 

It  was  not  long  before  Lamennais  rallied 
his  force  and  his  followers  and  began  to  direct 
his  enew  toward  the  championship  of  the 
rif^ts  of  the  people  alone.  In  support  of  "la 
Hberte  et  la  humanity*  he  wrote  .'Les  AfEsires 
de  Rome'  (1836);  'Le  Livre  du  peuple* 
(1837);  and  'Le  Pays  et  le  gouvemement' 
(1840),  for  which  he'  was  imprisoned  for  a 
year  at  Sainte-Pelagie.  where  ne  wrote  'Une 
VcHx  de  prison.'  This  was  followed  in  1843 
by  'Amschaspands  et  Darvands,'  'Le  Deuil  de 


la  Pologue'  (1846),  and  aumerous  other 
pamphlets  ami  treatises.  In  1S40  he  cotledcd 
the  articles  which  had  appeared  in  L'Avenir 
and  published  bIso  a  remarkable  work  in  three 
volumes,  'Esquisse  de  philosophic^'  The  third 
volume  entitled  *De  I'Art  et  du  beau'  still 
remains  one  of  the  finest  of  discussions  on 
xsthetics.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  Democratic  party,  and  m 
defense  and  support  of  the  Revolution  of  1848 

iiublished  Le  peuple  coitstiluaitt,  whitii,  like  a 
ater  publication.  La  Revolution  democrati^iut 
el  soctale,  was  forced  to  an  early  death  throueh 
lack  of  financial  means.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  where  he 
sat  with  the  Extreme  Left.  His  last  years  were 
occupied  with  the  translation  of  Dante's 
'Divina  Commedia.'  He  refused  to  accept 
a  church  burial,  and  was  interred  without  any 
religious  ceremony. 

Several  volumes  of  posthumous  works  and 
letters  have  been  published  by  Forgues  (1858); 
H.  ir.  Courcy  (1862);  A.  Blaiie  (1866);  by 
A.  du  Bois  de  la  Villerabel  (1866)  ;  and  M.  A. 
Rousel  (1892).  Incomplete  collections  of  his 
works  have  been  made,  one  in  10  volumes 
(Paris  1836-37)  ;  and  another  in  10  volumes 
(Paris  1844).  Consult  also  Biaize,  A.,  'Essai 
biogiaijhique  sur  M.  de  Lameimais'  (1858); 
Bruneti^re,  F.,  'Nouveaux  essais  sur  la  lit- 
terature  contemporaine'  (1893) ;  Janet,  Paul, 
'La  philosophie  de  Lamennais'  (1^);  Renan, 
E.,  ^Essais  de  morale  el  de  critique'  (1857); 
and  Sainte-Beuve,  'Portraits  Contemporains' 
(1832)  and  'Notrveaux  Lundis.' 

LAMENTATION  FOR  THB  DEAD. 
See  FuNEKAi.  Rites. 

LAMENTATIONS,  Book  of.  See  Jeu- 
uiAH,  Lamentations  cr. 

LAMETH,  la'mei',  Charies  M«lo  Pran- 
coia,  Count  de,  French  general  and  politician: 
b.  Paris,  5  Oct.  1757;  d.  Poutoise,  28  Dec.  1832. 
He  served  in  the  French  expeditionary  force 
which  aided  the  American  Revolutionists,  was 
aide  to  Rochambeau  and  at  the  battle  of 
Yorktown  received  serious  wounds.  He  was 
depuU-  to  the  States-General  in  1789;  and  in 
1791  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly 
by  the  nobility.  His  opposition  to  Mirabeau 
resulted  in  his  arrest  and  he  fled  to  Hamburg 
where  he  remained  until  1800.  He  returned  to 
France  under  the  consulate,  fought  under  Na- 

Kleon  and  was  made  governor  of  Wiiribure. 
1814  he  joined  the  Bourbons,  and  in   1829 
succeeded  his  brother,  Alexandre,  as  deputy. 

LAMIA,  a  mythicai  queoi  of  Libya,  who, 
on  being  robbed  of  her  own  childmi  by  Hera, 
devoted  her  life  to  atrai^ling  and  eating  chil- 
dren. In  later  story  Lamia  was  a  vampire  who 
seduced   and    then    sucked    the    life-blood    of 

Siting   men.     As   a    vampire   she  appears    in 
oethe's  'Die  Brant  van  Korinth'  and  Keats' 

LAMIA,  (Turkish  Zeituni  or  Zituni),  city 
of  Greece,  capital  of  the  provinces  Phthiotis  and 
Phosis,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Lamia. 
28  miles  southeast  of  Pharsalos.  It  is  sittiatcd 
upon  the  side  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  medieval 
fortress,  and  has  remains'of  the  ancient  city 
from  whidi  the  Lamian  War  (323  b.c-)  takes 
it!  name.  On  the  south  of  the  gulf  is  the 
Pass  Of  Thermopyto.    The  modern  city  has  a 
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bazaar,  gardens  and  a  mosqrte.  Its  principal 
mdnstry  is  the  raising  of  camds.  The  dty  re- 
sumed its  anctenf  name  after  Turkic  rule  was 
thrown  off.  Iti  its  more  recent  history  is  fa- 
mous the  nearby  bridge  of  Alamanna,  where, 
in  I82I,  700  Greeks  commanded  by  Diakos  and 
the  bishop  of  Salona  withstood  the  progress  of 


LAMIA.    This  narrative  poem  in  couplets 
was  written  by  Keats  in  1819  and  published,  to~ 

Silher  with  'Isabella'  and  'The  Eve  of  Saint 
i^es'  in  1820,  Keats  founded  his  poem  on  an 
incident  Kiven  by  Burton  in  the  'Anatomy  of 
Melancholy'  from  Philistratus,  concerning  the 
marriage  of  a  Corinthian  youth  to  a  serpent- 
woman  or  Lamia.  At  their  wedding  her  real 
nature  is  detected  by  the  philosopher  Apollo- 
nius,  and  on  being  denounced  she  vanished.  The 
story  belonirs  to  a  familiar  type  of  folklore  in- 
ddeni,  commonly  known  as  the  'swan-maiden 
motive,'  of  wtucli  Coleridge's  'Christabel'  is 
another  example  in  literature.  Keats  does  not, 
like  Coleridge,  emphasize  the  supernatural  sug- 
gestiveness  of  his  material,  but  is  interested 
rather  in  its  picturest^ue  and  emotional  values. 
He  prefaces  the  meeting  of  Lamia  and  Ljcius 
by  a  brilliant  description  of  the  serpent  and  an 
account  of  her  transformation  by  Hermes  into 
a  woman.  Lycius  is  enthralled  by  Love  and 
the  enchantment  endures  until  the  fatal  desire 
comes  upon  him  to  mar^  the  maiden  in  the 
presence  of  his  friends.  The  close  of  the  poem 
15  made  to  illustrate  Keats'  favorite  idea  of  the 
aniagcmism  between  the  life  of  feeling  and  ab- 
stract reflection.  ApoHonius,  who  comes  un- 
invited to  the  feast,  represents  the  chilling  phi- 
losophy which   destroys  the  illusions  of  iwetiy 


ficatioti  'Lamia'  shows  traces  of  the  influence 
of  Di^den.  The  rich  sensuousness  of  'The 
Eve  of  Saint  Agnes'  here  takes  on  an  almost 
metallic  brilliancy,  but  the  poem  is  little  in- 
ferior as  a  work  of  art.  For  references  see 
article  Ovk  on  a  Gheoan  Urn. 

Jaues  H.  Hanford. 

LAMINA    See  Bixl 

LAMINARIA,  an  important  ^cnus  of 
brown  seaweed  of  the  family  Lamtnariaceie, 
prolific  in  the  colder  coast  waters  of  the  tem- 
perate zones.  The  species  has  no  definite 
leaves,  the  thallus  forming  a  ribless  expansion, 
flat  and  ribbon-like,  either  simple  or  cleft  A 
few  species  are  edible,  while  others  are  em- 
ployed as  fertilizers  and  in  making  kelp. 
Amon^  them  L.  bulbosa  and  L.  digitata,  which 
attain  immense  length,  were  formerly  important 
in  the  production  of  carbonate  of  soda,  but  the 
discovery  of  common  salt  as  a  more  accessible 
and  prohfic  source  of  supply  has  largely  super- 
seded their  use.  L.  polalorum  is  a  native  of  the 
Australian  coasts  and  furnishes  the  natives 
with  food  and  material  for  domestic  utensils 
and  implements.  L.  hucinalis,  a  native  of  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  yields  iodine,  while  several  Jap- 
atiese  varieties  are  edible. 

LAMINATION  (from  Lat  itmim.  thin 
plate),  the  division  or  divieibilily  _  of  rock 
nrto  thin  layers  or  sheets.  Lamination  occurs 
chiefly  in   rocks  composed  of  fine-grained  ma- 


deposited  The  term  usually  is  Hmited  to  sti«N 
ified  rock,  although  some  geologists  apply  it 
to  the  tabular  structure  of  igneous  crystalline 

LAMMAS  DAY  (M.E.  hlammKsse,  loaf- 
mass')  in  the  calendar,  the  1st  day  of  August, 
so  called  perhaps  from  the  custom  which  for- 
merly prevailed  among  the  tenants  who  held 
lands  of  the  cathedral  church  in  York,  Eng- 
land, of  brining  offerings  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  harvest  in  the  form  of  wheat  loaves  on 
that  day. 

LAHMASCH,  Um'^sh,  Heinrich,  Aus- 
trian jurist:  b.  Seitensletten,  1853.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Vienna  and  was  appointed 
law  lecturer  there  in  1878.  In  1885-«>  he  was 
professor  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  and 
in  1889  he  became  professor  of  law  at  Vienna. 
He  entered  the  Austrian  Upper  House  in  1899 
and  became  leader  of  the  Conservatives.  H« 
represented  Austria  at  the  first  Hague  .Peace 
Conference  and  in  1911  was  president  of  The 
Hague  Tribunal.  He  was  an  arbitrator  on  the 
Venezuela  case,  1903-04;  and  presided  over  the 
bcnrds  deciding  the  Muscat  case,  190S,  and  the 
Newfotmdland  fisheries  controversy  in  1910. 
He  has  published  'Moment  objektiver  Gefarh- 
Ikhkeit  im  BegrilTe  des  Verbrechensversuche' 
(1S79);  'Diesbstahl  und  Beleidigung'  (1893)- 
'Rechtskraft  internationaler  Scniedsspriiche' 
(published  by  the  Nobel  Institute,  1913) ; 
'Schicdsgerichtsbarkeit'  (1914),  etc. 

LAHHENS,  U'maAs',  Henri,  Bel^an 
Orientalist:  b.  Ghent,  1862.  He  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  was  later  appointed  professor 
of  Arabic  literature  in  the  Institulo  Biblico, 
Rome,  and  has  specialized  in  the  study  of  Ori- 
ental history,  Syrian  geography  and  Moham- 
medanism. His  works  include  'Fatima  et  les 
fijles  de  Mahomed'  (Rome  1912)  ;  and  'Le  ber- 
ceau  d  ITslam;  I'Arabic  occidental  a  la  veille 
de  I'hl^r'   (Vol.  I.  Rome  1914). 

LAMMERGEIER,  lim-mer'^-er,  the  lar- 
gest of  European  eagles  (Gy^ttit  barbalus), 
often     called    griffon-vulture    because    it    fre- 

Suently  feeds  on  carrion,  especially  bones  aban- 
oned  by  other  animals,  which  it  has  power  to 
break,  or  carries  to  a  great  height  in  the  air 
and  then  lets  fall;  it  does  the  same  with  tor- 
tises,  which  form  an  important  part  of  its  fare 
in  some  countries.  The  lammergeier  is  a  bird 
of  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  southern  Eu- 
rope (where  it  has  now  been  nearly  extermi- 
nated)^ northern  Africa  and  southern  Asia;  it 
builds  a  great  rude  nest  on  some  mountain 
let^e  and  lays  a  single  brown-blotched  egg. 

LAMON,  U-m2n,  Ward  Hill,  American 
biographer:  b.  1828;  d.  Marlinsburg,  W.  Va.,  7 
May  1893.  He  was  the  law  pariner  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  at  Springfield,  111.,  and  after  the 
latter's  electiim  as  President  became  his  pri- 
vate secretary  and  was  appointed  by  him  mar- 
shal of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  pubtisked 
"Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  His  Birth  to 
His  Inauguration  as  President'  (Boston  tS72)  ; 
'Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln.' 

LAMON,  la-mon'.  Bay  of,  a  landlocked 
bay  on  the  eastern  (Pacific)  coast  of  Luzon, 
Philippines,  dividing  the  southeastern  peninsula 
from  the  main  part  of  the  island.  The  island 
of  Alabat  and  smaller  islands  make  an  inner  b^ 
on  the  soalh.   The  bv  a  bounded  tiy  the  tmw 
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south  and  west,  and  by  the  provinces  of  Taya- 
has  and  Ambos  Camarincs  (Norte)  on  the 
south  and  east.  On  the  northwest  coast  of  the 
bay  b  the  port  of  Lampon,  Infanta,  which  was 
important  in  the  latter  pari  of  the  !6th  century 
and  the  I7th  century  as  the  harbor  of  the  Span- 
ish galleons  between  Manila  and  New  Spain,  it 
tieiag  thought  a  safer  way  of  communication 
than  the  straits  of  San  Bernardino, 

LAMONT,  la-mont,  Daniel  Scott,  Ameiv 
ican  poUtician;  b.  Cortlandville,  N.  Y.,  9  Feb. 
1851;  d.  Millbrook,N.Y.,  23  July  1905.  He  was 
educated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  en- 
tered journalism  at  Albany,  became  a  political 
correspondent,  in  1883-89  was  private  secretary 
to  G cover  Cleveland,  was  later  in  business,  and 
in  1892-96  was  Secretary  of  War  in  Cleveland's 
second  administration.  In  13??  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Company. 

LAMONT,  la-mont',  Jotian  von,  Scottish^ 
German  astronomer  and  magnetician :  b. 
Braemer,  Aberdeenshire.  13  Dec.  1805;  d. 
Munich,  6  Aug.  18^.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  the  Scottish  monastery  in  Regensburg 
to  be  educated  and  so  far  as  is  known  he 
never  returned  to  his  native  coimtry.  He  be- 
came assistant  at  the  observatory  of  Bogen- 
hausen  near  Uunich  in  1828  and  was  its  director 
from  1835  until  his  death.  From  1852  he  was 
also  professor  of  astronomy  at  the  University 
of  Munich,  ffis  most  notaiile  contributions  to 
astronomy  consist  of  11  zone  catalogues  of 
34,674  stars;  his  measurements  of  nebuhe  and 
clusters;  3.nd  his  observations  of  the  satellites 
of  Uranus  resulting  in  the  determination  of  its 
mass.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  magnetic  observatory  at  Bogenhausen 
in  1840;  made  extensive  maeneijc  surveys  of 
Germany,  France,  Spain  and  Denmark ;  an- 
nounced in  1850  the  magnetic  decennial  period, 
and  in  1862  made  his  discovery  of  eartn  cur- 
rents. Most  important  among  his  frritings  is 
the  standard  work,  'Handbuch  des  Ermag- 
netismus>  (Berlin  1849). 

LAMORIClftRK,  U'm5're*sy5r',  Chri«- 
tophe  L£on  Louia  Jnchault  de,  French  gen- 
eral: b:  Nantes,  S  Feb.  1806;  d.  ProuicI,  11 
Sept.  1865  He  entered  the  engineers  in  1828, 
served  in  the  Algerian  campaigns  from  1830, 
and  in  l&U  became  a  general  of  division.  He 
rendered  important  service  at  the  battle  of 
Jsly,  14  Aug.  1844;  acted  temporarily  as  gov- 
ernor-general of  Algeria,  and  in  1847  secured 
the  surrender  of  Abd-el-Kader,  thereby  termi- 
nating the  war.  Upon  his  return  to  France  he 
was  elected  to  the  Chairtber  of  Deputies  and 
served  as  Minister  of  War  under  General 
Cavaignac.  A  bitter  o])ponent  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  he  refused  to  give  allegiance  after 
the  coup  d'ital  of  2  Dec.  1851  and  was  exiled. 
He  became  commander  of  the  papal  army  in 
the  Italian  campaign  of  I860,  but  was  defeated 
and  forced  to  surrender  his  army  at  the  hatth 
of  Castelfidardo,  18  Sept.  186a  The 
years  of  his.  life  were  spent  ii 
France. 

LAMOUREUX,  Charles,  French  violin- 
ist and  orchestra  leader :  h,  Bordeaux,  20  Sept. 
1834;  d.  Paris,  21  Dec.  1809.  He  entered  the 
conservatory  at  Paris  in  1850  and  in  1853  be- 
came first  violin  at  the  opera.    He  founded  the 


;  remaining 


*Soci£l«  de  I'Harmonie  Sacree,*  and  gave  the 
first  performance  in  Paris  of  Handel's  'Mes- 
siah' in  1873.  In  1876  he  became  leader  of 
the  orchestra  at  the  (!)i>era  Comique  and  in 
1881  he  inaugurated  a  series  of  Wagnerian  con- 
certs. He  was  twice  leader  of  the  orchestra  at 
the  Paris  Opera  and  his  visits  to  London  were 
the   occasion  of  many  successful  concerts  at 

gueen's  Hall.  He  was  notaUy  successfd  in 
s  efforts  to  pcraularize  the  music  of  Wagner. 
The  Concerts  Camourtux  were  continued  in 
Paris  after  his  death  fay  his  son-in-law,  (Thevil- 
lard. 

b  tfac 

the  aid  of  a  wick,  which,  by  capillary  attraction, 
conveys  the  substance  burned  to  the  flame  point 
By  modern  adaptation  of  the  word  many  ap- 
pliances for  producing  light  W  gas  or  electricity 
are  designated  as  lamps,  andthe  illustrations  of 
lamp  standards  that  accompany  this  article  show 
the  high  pitch  of  artistic  excellence  to  whidi 
they  have  been  brought.  The  history  of  the 
lamp,  however,  is  interesting,  especiafly  as  the 
development  of  the  modem  oil  lamp  and  of 
general  illumination  can  be  said  to  date  only 
from  about  1840.  Man  ignorant  of  fire  is 
unknown;  therefore,  the  use  of  the  bumine 
brand  as  a  torch  may  be  regarded  as  coevd 
with  the  race,  and  the  torch  as  the  progenitor 
>f  the  succeeding  lamp.  Considered  archaically 


a  sea  shell,  or  the  skull  of  an  animal,  constituted 
the  earliest  forms.  A  bit  of  moss  or  a  twist 
of  vegetable  fibre  served  as  a  wick  Fat,  grease 
or  fish  oil  furnished  the  illuminant.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  lamp  marked  the  first  stage  of 
man's  advancement  toward  civilization,  and 
m^,  therefore,  be  appropriately  considered  as 
a  figure  or  symbol  on  the  dial  of  time  pointing 
To  the  dawn  of  his  intellectual  awakening 
When,  or  where,  or  by  what  people  the  first 
lamps  were  made  cannot  now  be  determined. 
Recent  ardixological  discoveries  in  the  ruins  of 
the  long'buried  cities  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain. 
Assyria,  have  revealed  many  terra-cotta  lamps 
of  a  variety  of  forms,  and  of  good  workman- 
ship, that  were  in  common  use  7,000  or  8,000 
years  Z.C  It  would  be  an  unwarranted  assumik 
tion  to  assert  that  these  well -developed  crea- 
tions denote  the  beginning  of  the  lamp.  Stone 
lamps  have  been  found  that  are  undoubtedly  of 
great  antiquity,  but  this  fact  alone  does  not 
necessarily  class  them  as  paleolithic;  they  are 
simply  prehistoric,  and  of  an  age  that  cannot  be 
definitely  determined.  The  so-called  Stone  Agf 
determines  so  little  that  is  of  real  chronologiial 
value  that  classifications  in  arclueology  can- 
not always  be  wisely  made  upon  data  thus  fur- 
nished. French  archaMiIogists  have  within  a 
few  years  recovered  from  the  lakes  of  Swit- 
zerland bronze  lamps  that  were  in  use  by  the 
lake-dwclIers  at  a  period  late  in  the  Lacustrian 
Age.  These  arc  without  doubt  the  most  an- 
cient metal  lamps  yet  discovered. 

Early  Bxamples.— Wliether  die  first  emt- 
grants  from  Asia  into  ancient  Greece  found  the 
Pelasgic  races  using  lamps,  or  whether  the  in- 
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arctueoIoRy  we  can  at  the  best  but  work  our 
way  backward,  from  Ihe  known  to  the  un- 
known, from  tfie  ascertained  facts  to  that  dim, 
myslerioiis  darkness  of  remote  antiquity  where 
all  traces  of  chronologv  are  lost,  and  where  our 
conclusions  raust  be  largely  sustained  by  de- 
ductions drawn  from  analogical  reasoning.  The 
poems  ascribed  to  Homer,  950  b.c,  contain  all 
that  we  know  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
early  Greek  society.  He  speaks  of  the  "Festival 
of  Lamt^,"  and  makes  frequent  mention  of  the 
torch.  The  Greek  and  Roman  torch  was  often 
simply  a  terra-coila,  or  bronze,  lamp-shaped  de- 
vice secured  to  a  staff.  The  so-caJled  'grease- 
pot-lamp"  of  Egypt  is  without  doubt  more  an- 
cient than  the  oldest  lamp  of  Greece,  and  the 
terra-cotta  lamps  of  Babylonia  are  also  thou- 
sands of  years  older,  ^ypt  as  a  nation  was  on 
the  decline  when  the  histoiy  of  Greece  began. 
Assyrian  records  found  on  clay  tablets  proclaim 
a  nation  with  a  remoteness  of  antiquity  as  yet 
undetermined.  Among  (he  many  ancient  relics 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  cities 
have  been  lerra-cotta  lamps  that  closely  re- 
sembled those  of  early  Greece.  This  similarity 
of  configuration  between  the  earliest  exami)les 
discovered  and  those  of  Greek  make  of  a  period 
that  was  perhaps  midway  between  the  first 
Olympiad,  776  B.C.  and  tne  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  is  remarkable.  Only  the  simplest 
essentials  are  represented.  A  shallow,  saucer- 
shaped  oil  or  fat  reservoir  being  the  most  primi- 
tive of  terra-cotta  lamps.  Then  comes  the  oval 
in  shape,  with  a  slight  prolongation  of  the  rim 
into  a  short,  narrow  rostrum,  or  wick  support, 
and  the  formation  of  a  rudimental  handle.  Then 
the  oval-shape  with  the  reservoir  enclosed,  and 
one  or  two  wick  supports.  These  constitute  the 
types  that  were  essentially  common  to  all  East- 
em  lands.  The  later  Greek  and  Roman  lamps, 
both  terra-cotta  and  bronze,  are  remarkable  rich 
in  ornamentation,  and  artistically  graceful  in 
form.  These  constitute  a  division  that  sepa- 
rates the  crude  primitive  from  (he  finished  prod- 
uct. The  earliest  terra-cotta  lamps  were  made 
in  one  piece,  and  baked  without  glazing.  Later 
Greek  and  Roman  terra-coKa  lamps  wereunade 
in  (wo  principal  parts,  the  'craler,'  or  oil  reser- 
voir, and  the  'discvs*  or  covering  for  the 
reservoir.  Each  of  (hese  parts  were  joined  to- 
gether after  being  molded,  and  then  taked. 
The  ornamentations  were  generally  confined  to 
the  "discus,"  and  were  called  the  'limbus^ 
The  "nasui,*  or  wick  support,  as  well  as  the 
"ania,"  or  handle,  were  most  frequently  made 
separately  and  carefully  attached  to  the  body  of 
the  lamp  before  baking.  The  Vijciu*  bad  a 
small  circular  opening  near  the  centre  through 
which  the  lamp  could  be  filled.  Many  of  the 
better  lamps  had  the  maker's  name,  and  often 
his  private  mark,  stamped  on  the  bottom.  Large 
terra-cotta  lamps  were  frequently  made  with 
two,  three  and  sometimes  six  or  even  12 
"nasi."  The  lamp  with  'nasus"  for  one  wick 
was  called  a  "monomyros*  and  that  for  two 
wicks  a  'dimyxos,*  and  so  on.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  bronze  lamps  were  made  in  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  forms,  and  were  often  beau- 
tiful and  arastic  to  a  marked  degree.  Plain 
iron  lamps  were  used  by  (he  common  people  at 
a  later  period.  They  were  either  cast  or  fonred 
in  a  single  piece,  and  were  mostly  ectypes  of 
the  more  artistic  and  costly  terra-cotta  and 
bronze  lamps,   but  were  without   decorations. 
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The  study  of  the  andent  lamp  maker  was  de- 
voted alone  (o  (he  external  form  of  his  wares. 

Grace,  beauty  and  elegance,  as  expressed  in  out- 
lines and  decorations,  were  his  chief  concern- 
No  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  light.  The 
pale,  smoky,  flickering  flame  continued  to  shed 
Its  uncertain  light  from  the  massive  and  costly 
silver  candelabrum  of  the  wealthy  jusl  as  it  had 
for  untold  ages  from  the  simple  stone  and  terra- 
cotta lamps  of  their  ancestors.  Etruscan  terra- 
cotta ana  bronze  lamps  so  closely  resembled 
those  of  early  Greek  make  that  a  separate  de- 
scription is  not  required  in  this  article.  The 
chief  characteristic,  however,  that  distinguished 
the  true  Etruscan  pottery  from  that  of  Greece 
is  the  strone  coloring  that  was  applied  to  the 
former.  What  was  true  of  the  art  of  lamp 
making  in  Greece  was  also  true  of  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world,  for  it  was  more  than  17  cen- 
turies after  Ihe  Christian  era  before  any  real 
improvement  was  introduced  in  tamp  c 


The  Inventive  Aee.— Prior  to  1733  many 
lamps  and  illuminating  appliances  had  been  in- 
troduced, but  there  was  little  if  any  improve- 
ment in  the  light  afforded,  or  marked  advance- 
ment in  the  construction  or  mechanical  arrange- 
ment o£  the  parts  designed  to  increase  the 
brilliancy  of  the  fiame.  The  first  real  improve- 
ment was  the  introduction  of  the  flat,  woven, 
ribbon -like  wick  and  the  securing  the  wick 
in  a  close-fitting  support.  This  arrangement 
permitted  only  a  smalt  surface  of  the  wick 
to  be  exposed  to  the  flame,  and  the  wick  being 
narrow  the  liame  came  in  contact  with  the 
centre  as  readily  as  the  outward  parts  and  thus 
most  of  the  free  carbon  was  consumed,  con- 
sequently there  was  less  smoke  than  in  the  old 
style  of  loose  wick  M.  Legers'  of  Paris  in- 
troduced this  improvement  in  1783.  To  this 
was  attached  for  the  first  time  a  spur-wheel, 
which  by  rotating  adjusted  the  wick,  thus  regu- 
"  ■  the  flame.  The  same  year  M.  Argand,' 
chemist,  introduced  his  improveinent 
in  Dumers,  which  consisted  of  a  tubular  wick 
attached  to  a  tube  which  extended  through  the 
oil  reservoir  and  opened  into  the  base  of  the 
lamp,  thus  affording  a  means  of  centre  draught. 
which  supplied  an  abundance  of  oxygen  to  the 
flame  and  created  sufficient  heat  to  consume  all 
of  the  carbon  and  so  prevented  the  escaping 
of  smoke.  This  was  truly  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  lamp  making,  for  the  art  now  en- 
tered upon  what  may  be  designated  as  "ihe 
inventive  age  of  the  lamp."  Science  and  inven- 
tion now  came  to  the  aid  of  the  artisan.  Prin- 
ciples involving  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of 
combustion  and  the  science  of  light  were  ap- 
plied to  (he  construction  of  illuminating  devices. 
The  result  was  more  light  and  belter  light.  Ar- 
gand's  epoch-making  invention  related-  wholly 
to  his  improved  burner.  His  first  lamps  were 
simply  huge  oil  reservoirs  with  his  new  burner 
attached  to  the  top.  He  used  sheet  iron  chim- 
neys formed  with  a  hood  opening  over  the 
flame.  The  use  of  glass  chimneys  with  the 
Argand  burner  came  about  purely  by  accidctil. 
A  workman  in  attempting  to  neat,  a  bottle 
over  the  flame  cracked  off  the  bottom,  anJ 
because  the  glass  had  become  too  hot  for  him 
to  hold  he  momentarily  placed  it  over  tlie 
burner.  The  result  was  suprising ;  the  Iiril- 
Hancy  of  (he  flame  was  not  only  increased  but 
(he   light   became   steady  and  in   every 
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superior  to  that  produced  wirh  a  aheet  fron 
chunney.  The  brilliancy  of  the  light  on  the  top 
of  the  huge  reservoir  made  a  wide  shadow. 
To  overcome  this  was  a  problem  that  was 
fiuatly  solved  by  a  German  lamp-maker,  who 
produced  a  model  in  which  the  burner  was 
secured  to  the  end  of  a  long  tieck  or  rostrum, 
very  much  like  the  present  so-called  German 
student  lamp.  The  removing  of  the  liKhl  away 
from  the  great  reservoir  not  only  reduced  the 
shadow  but  afforded  a  more  ready  means  of 
supplying  the  oil  to  the  wick  uniformly.  In 
1800  Carcel  introduced  his  ingenious  (amp 
which  vras  provided  wih  a  clock-work  device, 
which  operated  a  small  pump,  raising  the  oil 
from  ihe  base  of  the  lamp  to  the  wick-holder, 
thus  keemns  the  wick  uniformly  Submerged  in 
the  oil.  This  contrivance  was  too  costly  to 
come  into  general  use,  and  was  confined  mostly 
to  lamps  used  in  hails  and  large  rooms.  Many 
lamps  were  offered  by  makers  that  were  de- 
signed to  burn  crude,  heavy  whale  oil,  and 
ouers  in  which  lard  oil  was  consumed.  Lard 
oil  lamps  were  inconvenient  in  cold  weather, 
for  the  oil  would  become  solid.  To  overcome 
this  several  devices  were  invented.  Perhaps 
the  most  successful  was  the  lamp  with  a  copper 
tube,  the  upper  end  of  which  was  between  two 
wick  ttibes,  while  the  lower  end  passed  through 
the  oil  to  the  bottom  of  the  tamp.  Copper 
being  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  the  oil  was 
thus  kept  in  a  liquid  state  while  the  lamp 
was  burning.  For  many  years  lard  oil  was  the 
only  illuminant  used  in  the  great  lamps  of  the 
lightiiouses  of  the  world.  It  was  not  until 
after  1880  that  burners  for  Hghthouse  lamps 
had  been  constructed  that  would  satisfactorily 
consume  kerosene  oil.  Up  to  about  1800  but 
few  small,  portable  lamps  had  been  made. 
Nearly  all  the  ai)pliances  so  far  introduced 
for  domestic  illumination  were  large,  so-called, 
.  table  lamps,  and  mural  lamps.  English  manu- 
facturers first  made  small  hand  lamps  of  tin, 
brass  and  pewter.  These  were  mostly  lard  or 
whale  oil  burners,  with  a  single  wick  tube.  In 
die  whale  oil  lamps  the  wick  tube  was  round, 
in  the  lard  oil  lamps  the  flat,  woven  ribbon- 
wick  was  used,  the  wick  being  moved  up  and 
down  in  the  lard  oil  lamps  by  a  spur-wheel. 
In  the  whale  oil  lamps  a  small  aperture  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  wick  tube  was  provided, 
through  wtich  "a  prick"  could  be  inserted  by 
which  Ihe  wick  was  pricked  up  or  down.'  In 
the  large  and  important  field  of  research  and 
experiment  in  domestic  illumination,  American 
genius  and  skill  very  early  took  a  prominent 
part. 

Lan^  in  America.— Before  proceeding 
to  the  introduction  of  a  description  of  early 
American  inventions  relating  to  lamps  and  light- 
ing appliances,  it  will  be  interesting  to  briefly 
notice  what  may  be  truly  designated  as  the 
original  American  lamp.  There  has  never  been 
found  among  the  remains  of  the  mysterious 
mound-builders  of  the  Western  Continent  any 
ntenul  that  could  be  rightly  regarded  as  a  lamp. 
The  North  American  Indians,  who  were  found 
inhabiting  the  country  on  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Europeans,  did  not  possess  a  lamp.  The 
pine  torch  was  their  only  means  of  artificial 
illuminating.  The  one  lamp  that  can  claim  the 
distinction  of  being  realW  American  is  the  stone 
lamp  of  the  Eskimo.  This  Is  usually  a  shallow 
vessel  of  stone,  most  frequently  of  soap-stone. 


sometimes  boae,  day,  wood  and  the  skull  o£ 
an  animal  is  used.  The  oil  of  the  seal,  walrus 
and  whale  is  btuned  in  these  rude  lamps,  dry 
moss  serving  as  a  wick.  These  lamps  also 
serve  as  stoves,  for  they  are  used  for  cooking 
and  warming.  Without  these  simple  laiUK 
human  life  could  not  be  maintained  in  the 
inhosin table  regions  these  strange  people  inhaUt 
T£e  first  lamps  used  in  the  Plymouth  Colony 
were  of  Dutch  make,  and  were  called  by  the 
English  emigrants  Betty  lamps  (German,  Bft- 
ler-better).  The  few  lamps  that  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  brought  with  them  in  the  Mayflower  od 
her  memorable  voyase  were  of  this  class.  They 
are  of  iron,  either  forged  from  a  single  piece 
or  were  cast  of  gray,  coarse  iron.  The  earliest 
of  these  were  known  as  the  open  Betty,  or 
"Slot  lamp."  Then  followed  the  Bet^  with  a 
top,  one  part  of  which  was  formed  as  a 
liinged  lid.  _The  wick  support  was  an  angular, 
half  round  iron  sectued  to  the  inside  bottom  of 
the  lamp.  There  was  an  upright  handle  at  the 
back,    to    which    was   attached,  fcy   a   link,  a 

Jointed  hook,  the  point  of  which  extended 
eyond  the  crook.  This  was  used  to  sus- 
pend the  lamp  from  the  high  back  of  the 
rush -bottom  coair,  or  tlie  point  was  thrust 
into  the  crevice  between  the  great  stones 
of  the  side  of  the  open  fire-^ce.  The 
Betty  was  pear-shaped,  flat  oa  the  top  and  bot- 
tom. This  form  was  sometimes  made  in  brass, 
but  rarely  was  any  attempt  made  at  omameaU- 
lion.  These  lamps  were  in  use  in  some  parts  of 
the  New  England  colonies  as  late  as  1790. 
Prior  to  l&SO  all  lamps  used  in  the  American 
colonies  were  Imported,  raoitly  from  England. 
In  1680  a  tinsmitk  o{  Newbury,  Mass.,  btgm 
the  manufacture  of  tin  Betty  lanus.  These, 
after  Newburyport  was  separated  frotn  New- 
bury, became  known  as  NewburH»rt  Bettys. 
Later  these  lamps  were  made  in  Rivennouth 
(Portsmouth,  N.  H.l  and  were  called  Pons- 
tnoutb  Betns.  In  1720.  a  few  pewtet  and  brass 
lamps  had  been  made  by  small  manufacturers 
at  SrIcdi,  Mass..  aad  Providence,  R.  L  These 
were  heavy  ana  extremely  Incotivenient  to  be 
carried  about.     Amoiw  the  earliest  makers  of 

fiewter  lamps  and  candlesticks  in  the  New  Eng- 
and  colonies  was  Richard  Graves,  a  pewlerer 
who  came. from  England,  t^iere  he  had  learned 
the  trade,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  art. 
He  came  first  to  Boston,  but  moved  to  Salem, 
Mass.,  where,  he  long  worked  at  his  business, 
and  brought  out  many  fine  goods  in  his  line. 
Henry  ShrimiKon  of  Boston  was  also  a  maker 
of  fioie  pewter  lamps,  and  bis  beautiful  lamps 
and  candlesticks  graced  many  of  the  grand  old 
colonial  homes.  Among  the  earliest  American 
experimenters  in  latap  construction  and  in- 
ventors of  improved  burners  was  that  mar- 
velous investigator,  philosopher,  statesman  and 
inventor,  Benjamin  FrankUn  (q.v.).  Not  con- 
lent  with  perfecting  an  improved  stove,  known 
" "  the  Franklin  heater,  he  veiy  early  turned  his 
— ■■ —  to  the  itaprovcmenl  of  domestic  lamps. 

_    ..c   recall   the  fact   that  Frankiin's  fir« 

manual  la^r  was  cutting  wicks  in  his  father's 


improved  Illuminating  appliances.  Prior  I 
1742  candles  were  in  general  use  in  Americait 
colonies.  The  iron  Betty  lamps  were  used  in 
a  comparatively'  few  _  families.  The  shallow. 
saucer-shaped  clay  criuse  introduced  from  Scoi- 
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minators.  Franklin's  first  invention  consisted 
in  devisirg  two  round  wick  tubes  io  arranged 
ibat,  according  to  his  directions  given  1o  the 
worltmen  who  constructed  the  bniner,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  tubes  should  equal  the 
diameter  of  one  of  them.  His  ibeoiy  was  that 
the  proximity  o£  the  two  flames  created  an  up- 
ward draught  that  so  increased  the  heat  that 
the  liberated  carbon  was  consumed,  thus  adding 
(o  the  light  and  preventing;  smoke.  He  observed 
thai  the  introduction  of  the  third  burner,  while 
it  consomed  a  third  more  oil,  and  added  a  third 
more  flame,  did  not  give  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  light.  Franklin  also  suKested  the 
improved  cotton  wick,  loosely  braided,  which 
aflforded  a  better  medium  for  supplying  oil  to 
the  flame  by  capillary  attraction.  Franklin  did 
not  secure  patents  on  his  inventions,  but  al- 
lowed manufacturers  to  freely  intrtjdiKC  them, 
which  they  did  on  quke  an  extensive  scale,  and 
small  portable  lamps  of  tin  and  brass  with 
Franklin  burners  soon  became  very  common. 

Another  American  of  note.  Benjamin 
"niompsoii,  better  known  as  Count  Romford 
(d.v.),  in  1789  wrote  an  exhaustive  essay  on 
*The  Management  of  Light  in  Jltumination.'' 
He  constructed  over  100  oifferent  lamps  in  his 
extended  experiments.  He  invented'the  photom- 
eter to  measure  the  relative  intensity  of  li^t 
emitted  by  different  illuminants.  He  found  ^t 
the  purest  white  light  could  be  obtained  by 
means  of  lamps  property  constructed,  using 
darified  vegetable  or  animal  oil,  at  less  than 
'   ^  of  the  cost  for  the  -same  degree  of 


but  one  burner.  In  this  he  constructed  a  cen- 
tre, flat  wick  tube,  with  two  similarly  shaped 
ttrties  placed  at  acute  angles  on  either  side  of 
die  wick  tube,  his  design  bnn^  to  supply  oxygen 
throu^  the  angular  tubes  impinging  on  the 
wick  tube.  This  burner  did  not  satisfy  bhn, 
and  its  introduction  did  not  become  general. 
'In  his  further  experiments  he  confined  himself 
to  the  Argand  burner,  and  devoted  fais  attention 
to  the  better  constniction  of  the  lamp  proper. 
His  aim  was  to  produce  a  lamp  in  winch  the 
shadow  should  be  eliminated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. He  invented  what  was  known  as  the 
'Astral  lamp,*  which  consisted  of  constructing 
the  oil  reservoir  in  the  form  of  a  flat,  circular 
tube  with  radiating  arms  attached  to  the  pedes- 
tal of  the  lamp,  and  securing  the  burner  within 
the  circle.  He  also  introduced  what  he  called 
the  'Battoon  Illuminator."  This  was  for  use 
in  balls,  ballrooms  and  salons.  He  also  made 
what  he  called  a  "Dining-room  Illuminator," 
and  also  a  table  or  reading  illuminator.  All  of 
Connt  Rnmford's  investigations  and  his  ex- 
tended experiments  relating  to  lights  and  lamps, 
were  carried  on  ^idrile  he  was  in  the  pul&c 
senriee  of  the  ESector  of  Bavaria,  who  created 
him  a  count  as  a  reward  for  his  valuable  ser- 
vices and  as  a  recognition  of  his  great  learning 
and    the    importance    of    his    researches    and 


forated  disc  through  which  the  tubes  passed 
Beneath  the  disc  was  a  cork  through  which  the 
tubes  also  passed,  the  cork  being  cemented  to 
die  under  side  cf  the  disc.  This  could  then 
be  fitted  into  the  top  of  the  lamp  the  same  as 
a  cork  fits  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  This  was  mostly 
applied  10  glass  lamps,  which  were  first  intro- 
duced Ln  America  in  1810.  In  1812  one  J.  Neal 
secured  a  patent  for  a  lamp  provided  with  a 
telescopic  sliding  cylinder,  the  wick  tubes  were 
secured  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  being  screwed 
into  a  collar  which  formed  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube.  When  the  lamp  was  filled  with  oil,  a 
float  on  the  bottom  of  the  tube  extended  the 
i^linder  to  its  fiUl  length.  The  wicks  were 
long,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
As  the  oil  was  consumed  the  cylinder  was  cor* 
respondingly  lowered,  thus  keeinnK  the  wicks 
unifoimJy  submerged  in  the  oil  as  long  as  any 
remained  in  the  lamp.  These  lamps  were  maw 
in  tin,  brass  and  pewter  and  became  quite  popu- 
lar. In  1839  one  J.  Price  of  Nashville,  Tenn, 
obtained  a  patent  on  an  arrangement  for  burn- 
ing pine  knots.  According  to  the  directions  the 
knots  were  to  be  cnt  up  into  small  pieces  and 
inserted  into  a  tube,  which  had  a  diameter  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  and  a  base  not  unlike 
an  ordinary  brass  candlestick.  A  spring  inside 
the  upright  tube  was  compressed  as  the  pieces 
of  pine  knots  were  forced  in.  When  the  tube 
bad  been  filled  an  oval  cap  or  cover  with  a 
large  opening  was  placed  over  the  top  and 
secured  by  a  bayonet  clittch.  The  spring  forced 
up  the  wood  to  be  burned  throng  the  openii^ 
in  the  cap;  as  it  was  burned  away  the  ash  fell 
into  a  circular  receptacle  secured  on  the  upt 
right  pedestal.  A  sheet  iron  chimn^  viA  a 
broad  hood  partly  surrounding  the  Same  WM 
provided  as  the  specification  says  'to  convey 
the  ascending  smoke  away  from  the  face  of  the 
p«-son  using  the  lamp.*  P.  S.  Moorhouse  ob- 
tained a  patent  in  1830  for  a  lighting  device  ia 
which  balls  of  cotton  or  tow  saturated  with 
grease  or.  fat  were  burned  while  held  by  an  upr 
right  supporting  claw  secured  to  a  pan  base,  u 
which  the  ash  was  collected.  Between  1843  and 
1845  S.  Rust  secured  eight  patents  on  lamps 
and  five  <>n  burners.  These  patents  did  not  in- 
troduce any  new  features,  and  consisted  moetly 
of  the  introduction  of  novelties  relating  to 
forms  and  supposed  ornamentation.  His  inven- 
tions in  the  line  of  burners  did  not  involve  any 
new  features  and  possessed  but  little  red  utihty. 
The  so-called  "Solar  Lamps,*  patented  in 
1343  by  the  Philadelphia  firm  of  Cornelius  & 
Company;  were  a  great  improvement  over  any 
table  lamp  so  far  mtroduced.    They  tt- 


Hundreds  of  patents  have  been  granted  to 
American  inventors  for  lamps  and  lamp  burn- 
ers. One  of  the  earliest  patents  on  record  in 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  was  for  a  de- 
vice in  which  an  adaptation  wan  made  of  Frank- 
Jin's  two-wick  tubes  by  securing  them  to  a  per- 


over  which  the  circular  wick  closely  fitted,  ex- 
tended through  the  bottom  of  the  oil  reservoir, 
where  it  was  provided  with  openings  for  the 
admission  of  air.  The  heat  conveyed  throi^ 
the  lard  oil  by  the  wick  tube  served  to  keep  me 
oil  in  a  liquid  state  In  cold  weather.  The  burner 
was  so  constructed  that  the  flame  was  diffused 
m«re  generally  tlnn  in  other  lamps,  while  the 
bulb-shaiied  glass  drimney  created  a  hot-air 
chamber  in  which  at!  free  carbon  was  consumed. 
The  light  was  profuse,  white  and  dear.  This 
firtn  manufactured  a  targe  variety  of  elegant 
lamp!,  which  were  used  extensively  in  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy.  Benkler's  lamp,  intro- 
dticed  in  1840,  had  a  tube  Arough  wtud}  air 
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was  admitted  to  the  flame,  the  angle  of  tlie  tube 
beine  such  tlist  an  upward  movement  of  air 
was  produced  when  the  oxygen  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  heat,  and  thus  a  forced  draugjit 
was  secured  which  made  the  light  constant  and 
aided  greatly  in  the  consumption  of  smoke. 
Through  the  means  thus  adopted  cheap  heavy 
oils  could  be  burned  without  the  offensive  smeU 
and  excessive  smoke  produced  by  cheaper  lamps 
when  these  low-grade  oils  were  consimied. 

Coal  Oil  and  Kerosene  Lampa.— About 
1845  was  introduced  in  the  United  Slates  a 
compoimd  that  was  known  as  burning  fluid,  or, 
from  its_  inventor's  name.  Potter's  fluid.  This 
was  a  highly  explosive  illuminating  fluid,  com* 
posed  of  a  mixture  of  about  three  parts  of 
wood  alcohol  to  one  of  purified  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. This  was  burned  in  lamps  provided  with 
tong,  slender,  tapering  brass  tubes,  secured  to  a 
disc  that  screwed  into  a  collar  fitted  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  lamp.  The  wick  was  round, 
fiimly  woven  cotton,  which  closely  fitted  tte 
wick  tubes.  This  was  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  vapor  from  the  fluid.  Little  thimble-shaped 
cnpG,  secured  by  small  chains,  were  provided 
to  cover  the  end  of  the  wick  tubes  when  the 
lamp  was  not  in  use.  This  was  to  prevent  th« 
evaporation  of  the  highly  volatile  bm^ng  fluid. 
Camphene  was  the  trade  name  of  a  burning 
fluid  com^sed  of  oil  of  turpentine,  purified  hy 
being  distilled  over  quick-lime.  This  fluid  was 
burned  in  lamps  provided  with  die  same  class 
bf  burners  as  that  described  for^buming  fliud. 
The  highly  explosive  nature  of  these  dangerous 
compounds  rendered  them  unpopular  for  do- 
mestic use,  and  they  were  soon  displaced  by  the 
safer  and  cheaper  kerosene  oil,  which  came  into 
general  use  about  1860.  This  was  first  called 
coal-oil,  and  in  some  localities  mineral  oil,  while 
in  others  it  was  known  as  petroleum  oil.  Many 
hundreds  of  lamps  and  burners  have  been  in- 
vented to  use  this  cheap  illuminant  In  aU  suc- 
dessful  kerosene  burners  a  glass  chimney  is 
necessary.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
produce  a  kerosene  burner  that  would  afford  a 
clear,  brilliant,  steady,  smokeless  flame,  without 
a  chminey,  but  so  far  no  good,  practical  lamp 
has  been  put  on  the  market  that  successful^ 
accomplishes  this  much-desired  result.  A  lamp 
was  made  and  introduced  in  1869  that  burned  a 
vapor  of  naphtha  without  a  chimney.  While 
the  flame  from  this  device  was  white  and  bril- 
liant, the  li^t  was  flickering,  and  when  moved 
about  emitted  annoying  smoke.  The  highly  ex- 
plosive nature  of  the  fluid  burned  made  its 
common  use  unsafe,  so  that  the  vapor  lamp 
never  became  popular.  What  is  known  as  the 
German  student  lamp,  supplied  with  an  im- 
proved Argand  bimier,  and  the  so-called 
Rochester  lamp,  employing  another  modifica- 
tion of  the  Argand  burner,  are  the  best  and 
most  successful  kerosene  lamps  so  far  intro- 
duced. There  are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  different  kerosene  oil  burners  attached  to  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  lamps  now  on  the 
market.    These    embrace    hand    lamps,    table 


ind  graceful  in  form  and  shape,  but 
ui  ine  construction  designed  to  assist  the  com- 
bustion of  the  oi!  in  producing  the  illumination 
the  same  general  principles  are  involved,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  smaller  hand  lamps 
the  criginal  At^and  burner  principle  is  adhered 


to,  with  slight  modificatnns  and  improvements. 
In  the  small  hand  lamps  a  perforated  hood- 
shaped  cap  surrounds  the  wick  making  a  dume- 
like  chamber  through  which  the  air  drawn  from 
the  outside  is  deflected  into  the  flame,  thus  si^ 
pl^n^  the  needed  oxygen.  The  flat  ribbui 
wick  IS  used  in  most  of  the  smaller  lamps,  the 
wick  being  moved  up  and  down  by  a  spur-wheel 
as  before  described. 

Safety  Lamps  are  lamps  so  constructed 
that  the  danger  from  the  fool  explosive  air  of 
mines,  especially  deep  coal  mines,  may  be  les- 
sened or  prevented,  by  so  protecting  the  flame 
of  the  mmer's  lamn  that  it  will  not  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  mixed  carburetted  hydro- 
gen and  atmospheric  air,  which  is  often  present 

such  quantities  as  to  create  an  element  of 


steel  vAeels,  with  roughened  edges,  were  rapidly 
revolved  against  a  fhnt,  securely  held  by  a  pow- 
erful spring.  The  sparks  thus  produced  af- 
forded an  intermittent  light  which  was  sufficient 
to  illuminate  the  more  dangerous  parts  of  the 
deep  mines.  But  as  this  lamp  necessitated  the 
employment  of  a  boy  to  revolve  the  wieel  whik 
the  miner  was  engaged  in  hie  work,  it  proved 
too  expensive  for  economic  use.  In  1813  Dr. 
Canny  in  Ei^land  introduced  the  first  true 
safety  miner's  lama  In  his  invention  he  pro- 
duced a  lamp  in  which  t*ie  external  air  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  burner  throu^  a  chamber  con- 
taining water,  while  the  flame  was  protected 
by  a  glass  bulb,  the  product  of  combustion 
escaped  through  perforations  in  a  flat  support 
on  which  the  glass  bulb  rested.  This  con- 
trivance was  so  cumbersome,  and  so  liable  to 
breakage,  that  it  never  came  into  general  use. 
In  1815  George  Stephenson  and  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  contrived  a  safety  lamp  that,  with  sliglit 
modifications,  has  continued  in  use  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  air  to  support  combustion 
was  admitted  to  the  flame  through  small  open- 
ings in  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  while  the  flame 
was  protected  by  a  glass,  upright  cylinder,  the 
top  of  which  was  covered  with  a  wire  gauze 
cap.  Several  forms  introducing  slight  changes 
from  the  original  Davy  lamp  have  been  made. 
The  lamp  in  which  the  flame  is  protected  by  a 
wire  gauxe  cylinder  in  the  place  of  a  glass  one 
was  a  later  invention  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
Mackworth's  safety  lamp  was  an  improvement 
over  the  Canny  lamp,  and  introduced  features 
common  to  that  and  the  Davy  lamp;  A  water 
chamber  was  provided  through  which  the  ex- 
ternal   air   passed   before  reaching   the   flame. 


cylinder,  making  a  cominuous  protection  abont 
the  flame.  Outside  of  this  was  an  additional 
wire  gauze  cylinder  added  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection against  breakage.  Lamps  for  jewelers, 
chemists  and  laboratory  use  are  in  reality  minia- 
ture furnaces,  and  are  generally  provided  with 
wide  wid  supports  in  which  are  laive  cotton 
wicks.  Alcohol  is  the  most  common  Quid  used 
for  generating  heat  in  these  lamps.  Painter^s 
lamps  are  contrivances  in  which  nat^ha  is 
burned  under  pressure,  the  resulting  beat  being 
employed  in  l^e  removing  of  a)d  paint  from 
surfaces  which  it  is  desired  to  repaint  Hand 
lanterns  are  simply  lamps  of  various  forms, 
surrounded  by  glass  globes  or  cylinders  to 
protect  the  flame  frwn  the  wind.    Ancient  lan- 
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tems  were  provided  with  transparent  protectors 
made  of  bom  scraped  tlun  to  permit  the  light 
to  be  reflected  through.  The  word  lantern  is 
a  combination  ot  lant-horn,  and  was  employed 
to  express  a  light  which  was  protected  with  a 
transparent  horn.  Another  form  of  early 
bntem,  now  designated  by  collectors  as  the 
*Giiy  Fawkes  lantern,'  was  of  tin,  perforated 
with  small  punctures  through  which  the  light 
shone.  Early  hall,  or  as  they  were  called  entry, 
lanterns  were  often  massive  and  elegant 
ground  glass  globes,  ornate  and  beautiful  to  a 
marked  degree.  Either  candles  or  oil  were 
used  as  illuminant.  They  were  suspended  by 
chains  from  the  ceiling  and  a  glass  smoke  pro- 
tector was  provided  in  those  of  mote  elaborate 
make.  (See  Elbctric  Lighting;  Gas  Illumina- 
tion). Consult  Bolton,  H.  C,  'Legends  of 
Sepulchral  and  Perpetual  Lamps'  (London 
1879)  ;  Hough,  W.,  'Lamps  of  the  Esquimo> 
(Washington  1896)  ;  Norton,  C.  A.  Q..  'Light 
and  Lamps  of  Early  New  England,'  (in  Con- 
neclicui  Magazine  Hartford  I903-CI4)  ;  Walters, 
H.  B.p  'Greek  and  Roman  Lamps  in  the  British 
Museum'   (London  1914), 

C  A.  QuiHCY  NoKTON,  M.D. 
LAMP,  Electric.  See  Electric  Lighting. 
LAMPADEDROHY,  or  LAHPADE- 
PHORIA,  an  ancient  Greek  torch  race  on  foot 
or  horseback,  held  in  honor  of  Prometheus. 
Athena,  Hepluestus,  Demeter,  Pan,  Artemis  and 
other  divinities.  The  races  undoubtedly  origi- 
nated in  honor  of  Prometheus.  The  aim  of  the 
contestants  was  to  be  first  to  reach  the  goal 
with  the  torch  still  burning.  The  races  were 
held  at  night,  and  in  some  of  them  the  contest- 
ants were  mounted-  The  foot  races  were  run 
either  singly,  each  contestant  running  the  entire 
course,  or  in  relays,  in  which  case  the  torrfi 
was  passed  from  one  ruimer  to  another  and 
the  winner  was  the  team  whose  torch  first 
arrived.  Extinguishment  of  the  torch  pro- 
hibited a  bearer  from  continuing  in  the  race. 
The  races  were  regarded  as  very  important, 
requiring  rigorous  physical  tests  and  long 
training. 

LAMPASAS,  lam-pas's9s,  Tex.,  town  and 
oounty-seat  of  Lampasas  County,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Lampasas  River,  and  the  Gtilf,  Colorado 
and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Houston  and  Texas 
Centra!  railroads,  80  miles  northwest  of  Austin. 
There  is  a  large  trade  here  in  agricultural 
produce,  live  slock,  cotton,  grain,  wool,  and  the 
town  has  cotton  gins,  wagon  and  carnage  fac- 
tories, flour-mills  and  other  induslries.  Sull^ur 
springs  in  the  locality  have  attracted  many  in- 
valids here.  The  town  owns  the  water  supply 
system  and  has  a  public  library  and  two  public 
parks.     Pop.  2,119. 

LAMPBLACK,  finely  divided  carbon  or 
soot,  produced  on  a  commerciad  scale  by  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  oi^anic  materials  that 
are  rich  in  carbon,  such  as  tar,  resins,  pitch 
and  petroleimi.  The  combustion  is  usually  car>- 
ried  out  in  brick  furnaces,  or  in  cast-iron  ve>- 
sels,  to  which  a  smaller  suf>ply  of  air  is  ad- 
tnitted_  than  would  be  reqnired  for  complete 
oxidation.  The  dense  smofce  that  results  is  led 
through  a  series  of  settling  chambers,  in  which 
the  lampblack  is  deposited!  the  finest  grade  be- 
ing precipitated  in  the  last  chamber.  Lamp- 
black so  prepared  contains_  about  80  per  cent  of 
carbon,  the  remaining  portion  consisting  of  oily 


matters,  together  with  moisture 
and  certain  inorganic  substances,  such  as  am- 
monium sulphate.  The  resinous  and  other 
organic  Constituents  can  be  removed  by  heating 
to  redness  in  a  closed  crucible,  after  which  the 
soot  is  digested  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  finally  washed  to  remove  the  inorganic 
constituents.  Lampblack  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  paints  and  printers'  inks  and  for 
these  purposes  the  crude  product  is  sufficiently 
pure.  For  the  manufacture  of  Chinese  ink 
(•India  iiA*)  the  purified  soot  is  preferable. 
In  the  German  method  the  soot  is  deposited  oh 
woolen  cloths  hung  in  the  chambers,  from  which 
the  pigment  is  detached  by  beating.  See  also 
Blacks;  Cahson. 

LAUPER-EEL,  or  LAMPERN,  a  lam- 
prey (q.v.). 

LAMPBRS,  or  LAMPAS,  an  inflammation 
and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
hard  palate  in  the  roof  of'  a  horse's  mouth. 
The  swelling  is  back  of  the  incisor  -teeth  and 
is  due  to  physiological  causes ;  it  usually  occurs 
in  young  horses  and  at  the  time  of  shedding 
the  teeth.  No  treatment  is  necessary  although 
an  astringent  wash  may  be  used. 


1813;  d.  Como,  1  May,  1892  He  studied  at  the 
consei^atory  at  Milan  and  for  many  years  was 
director  of  the  theatre  at  Lodi,  where  he  also 
engaged  in  vocal  training.  From  18S0-?5  be 
was  professor  of  vocal  music  at  the  Milan  Con> 
serratory,  after  which  time  he  eng^ed  in  pri- 
vate instruction.  His  reputation  wai  world- 
wide and  he  ntimbered  among  his  pupils  Sem- 
bnch,  Campanini,  Galli,  Albani  and  many  other 
famous  singers.  He  published  several  treatises 
the  training  of  the  voice,  ari_  English  t: 


L  the 


d  Ottawa,  Ontario,  10  Feb.  1899.  Of  United 
Empire  Loyalist  descent^  he  was  graduated  from 
Trinity  College,  Ontario  (1882),  and  after  1883 
held  an  appomtment  in  the  Post  OfSce  Det>art- 
ment  at  Ottawa.  He  published  two  collectioni 
of  poems,  'Among  the  Maiet>  (1888),  and 
'Lyrics  of  Earth'  (1895).  His  'Complete 
Poems'  with  'Memtnr'  try  D.  C.  Scott  appeared 
in  1900. 

UkMPRBCHT,  lam'prekt,  Karl,  German 
historian:  b,  lessen,  near  Wittenlierg,  2S  Feb. 
1856;  d  11  May  1915.  He  was  educated  at 
Giittingen,  Leipzig  and  Munich  and  in  1885  be- 
came professor  of  history  at  Bonn,  in  1890  at 
Marbiug  and  in  1S91  was  appointed  to  a  similar 


his  methods,  and  to  him  history  meant  as  much 
the  revelation  of  sociology  as  of  political  events. 
In  190S  he  represented  Germany  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Science  held  at  Saint  Louis. .  He 
founded  in  1882  the  'Wcstdeutshe  Zeiischrift 
fiir  Geschichle  und  Kunst.'  He  was  the  chief 
exponent  of  the  Kuiturgeichichle  and  believed 
intensely  in  the  superiority  of  German  iuitur. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  repudiated,  with 
some  mdignation,  the  conception  of  Germaiyr'g 
part  in  the  Great  War  as  having  been  dictUod 
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by  the  "War  Lords,*  and  avowed  that  in  re- 
rard  to  it  that  Germany  was  a  unit.  His  writ- 
ings include  'Beit  rage  zur  Geschichte  des 
franzosisehen  Wirtsehaftslebens  im  dten  Jahr- 
hundert'  (_1876);  'Die  romische  Frage  von 
Kohig  Pippin  bis  aaf  Kaiser  Ludwig  den  Froni- 
mcn*  (1889);  "Deutsche  Geschichte'  (13  vols., 
1891-1908) ;  'Zur  jungsten  dculschen  Ver- 
gangenheit'  (1901);  < What  is  History'  (1905); 
'Americana'  (1906). 

LAMPRBCHT  THE  PRIEST,  a  middle 
liigh  (jerman  epic  poet  of  the  12th  century: 
date  and  place  of  birth  and  death  unknown. 
Practically  all  that  is  known  of  his  life  is  that 
he  was  called  "the  Priest"  and  that  he  wrote, 
about  1130,  the  'Alexanderlied,'  an  epic  poem, 


founded  on  a  French  poem  b^  Aubry  de  Besan- 
con,  celebi     '       '     "        '  '  .       .     ^ 


Dn  a  French  poem  by  • 
...  _ .      irating  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
has  been  published  in  aeter^  (GfferCBt  edi- 
tions, among  them  being  Vienna  (ISW),  Frank- 
fort  (1850),  Halle  (1884,  1898). 

LAMPRKY,'   an    eel-like    creature    of   the 

froup  Cycloilomi  and  family  Petromysonida. 
he  anatomical  characters  are  described  under 
Cvtn.osTOMi.  The  lampreys  feed  principally  on 
fishes,  to  which  ihey  attach  themselves  by  dieir 


7  genera  and  15  species,  living  tnofitly 
north  temperate  zone.  Lampreys  inhabit  both 
salt  and  fresh  waters,  but  those  of  the  sea 
ascend  rivers  and  brooks  to  deposit  their  spawn 
on  pebbly  shaSaws,  and  great  numbers  die  there. 
Uost  of  them  are  plainly  dark  colored,  but  some 
of  the  fluviatile  species  are  bluish  or  silvery, 
as  tiie  ocanmon  one  Uchthyomyton  etmcohr), 
in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valtc?  and  Great 
Lakes,  which  ie  about  a  foot  long. 

LAMP8ACUS,  ancient  Gredc  city  of  Mysia. 
Asia  Minor^  on  the  Hellespont  and  opposite 
Gal^polt.  The  modem  village  of  La^saki  is 
built  on  its  site.  The  city  was  colonized  by 
Ionian  Greeks,  posieved  z  Ane  harbor  and  was 
cel^rated  for  its  wine.  It- came  under  Persian 
rule  during  the  Ionian  revolt,  but  after  the 
battle  of  Mycale,  in  479  b,c,  it  joined  the  Athe- 
nians. After  its  defense  against  Antiochus  the 
Great  of  Syria  in  196  a.a  it  became  an.aljy 
of  Rome.  Lampsacus  iirai  the  seat  of  worship 
of  the  nature-god  Priapus. 

LAHPTOH,  William  James,  American 
journalist:  b.  Lawrence  County,  Ohio;  d  May 
1917.  He  was  educated  in  public  and  private 
schools  and  al  ihc  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
and  Marietta  Coliege;  edited  a  newspaper  at 
Ashland.  Ky.  (1^-88)  ;  was  reporter  for 
the  Cincinnati  Times,  writer  for  the  Sleuben- 
viHe  Herald  and  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
editor  of  the  Merchant  Traveler,  Cincinnati, 
and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Critic  and  the 
Evening  Star,  Washington,  and  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Presi.  He  was  also,  after  1898,  a  special 
writer  for  the  New  York  Sun  and  the  New 
York  Heraid.  In  March  1910  he  was  appointed 
colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Willson  of 
Kentucky.  He  published  'Yawps  and  Other 
Things';  'Mrs.  Browrfs  Opinions'  (1886); 
•Confessions  of  a  Married  Man';  'Tame  Ani- 
mals 1  Have  Known'  (1912),  and  'The  Trolley 
md  the  Lady'    (1908).     He  was  a  member  of 


LAMSDORPF,  Utns'dorf,  or  LAMBS- 
DORF,  Vladimir  Nikolaeritch,  Count,  Rus- 
sian statesman:  b.  Petrograd,  25  Dec.  1844  (old 
style) ;  d.  20  March  1907.  He  entered  the  For- 
eign Office  in  1866  and  was  continuously  in 
service  until  bis  resignation  in  1906.  He  be- 
came Assistant  Foreign  Minister  in  189?  and 
Foreign  Minister  in  1900,  He  was  likewise 
Privy  Councillor  from  1901 ;  and  in  1902  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  lo  the  emperor.  He  was 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  Pcldn  Treaty  of 
1900  which  determined  the  future  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  countries  and  stipulated 
that  China  should  defray  the  costs  involved  in 
the  suppression  of  tha  Boxer;  and  in  his  offi- 
cial eapady  worked  earnestly  in  1903  to  avert 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  He  was  successful  in 
securing  an  amicable  settlement  with  Great  Bri- 
tain when  the  Russian  fleet  by  mistake  fired  on 
a  British  fishing  fleet  off  Do^er  Bank  25  Oct. 
1904.  He  possessed  all  the  Orders  of  Russia 
from  1898. 

LAMSON-SCRIBNKR,  Prank,  American 
botanist :  b.  Cambridgepuri,  Mass.,  19  April  1851. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Maiiie  State  College 
of  Agriculture  in  1873;  served  two  years  as 
clerk  to  the  secretary  of  the  Maine  Slate  Board 
of  Agricuttare;  and  was  ah  officer  of  (lirard 
College  (1876-84).  In  1887  he  was  made  chief 
of  the  section  of  vegetable  pathology  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
from  1888  to  1894  -was  professor  of  Imtany  in 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  director  of 
the  agricultural  experiment  station  there  1890- 
94;  cnief  of  Division  of  Agrostology,  United 
States  Department  of  Agricuhure.  1894-1901. 
and  chief  of  the  Insular  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
Philippine  Islands,  1901-Ot.  In  1889  he  received 
from  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  the 
cross  of  the  Chevalier  du  Mirite  Aericole. 
He  was  in  charge  of  exhibits  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  various 
expositions  since  1904,  including  those  at  Saint 
Lotus  (1904),  Portland,  Ore.  (190S),  James- 
town (1907).  Seattle  (1909),  Buenos  Aires 
(1910).  Turin,  Italy  (1911),  the  Dry  Farming 
eicpositions  at  Lethbndgc,  Can  (1912).  Tulsa, 
OHa,  (1913),  Wichita,  Kan.  (1914).  Denver, 
Colo.  (1915);  appointed  expert  on  exhibits  hy 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (1913)  ;  and  mem- 
ber  of  the  Government  Exhibit  Board  by  the 
President  for  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition.  Among  his  writings  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  various  bodies,  encyclopjedias 
and  in  government  reports,  are  'Weeds  of 
Maine'  (18£0) ;  'Ornamental  and  Useful 
Plants  of  Maine'  (1874) :  "Agricultural  Grasses 
of  Central  Montana*  (1883);  'Revision  of  the 
North  American  Melicz'  (1885);  'Grasses  of 
Mountain  Meadmvs  and  Deer  Parks'  (1889): 
'  'Philippine  Agriculture' ;  'Diseases  of  Plants' 
(1865--87);  and  papers  on  'Grasses  as  Saod 
and  Soil  'Binders, '  and  on  'Cirasses  and  Foliage 
Plants,'  including  descriptions  of  many  new 
species  (1894-1900).  He  has  also  published 
'The  True  Grasses.'  transited  from  'Die 
natiirlichen  Pflantenfamilien'  (1890). 

LAMY,  \%'mi,  Bernard,  French  philosopher 
and  author:  b,  Le  Mans.  1640;  d.  Rouen.  29 
Jan.  1715.  He  studied  at  the  oratory  at  Le 
Mans  and  in  1658  entered  that  at  Paris.  From 
1671-75  he  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  San- 
mur,  and  later  taught  at  Grenoble  and  at  Paris. 
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He  was  removed  iTom  Saumur  because  of  his 
advocacy  of  the  Carteautn  philosophy;  ajid  he 
later  had  trouble  over  the  publication  of  one 
of  bis  books  without  requisite  pemussion.  He 
thereupon,  in  1690,  retired  to  itouen.  where  he 
pursued  his  literary  labors.  His  works  include 
'Nouvelles  Reflexions  sur  I'art  poetiaue'  (Paris 
1668;  Zd  ed.,  1678) ;  "L'art  de  parler'  (Paris 
1670;  8th  ed.,  1757);  "Entretiens  sur  les  sci- 
ences' (Grenoble  1683)  ;  'De  Tabernaculo  f<E- 
deris,  de  sancta  civilate  Jerusalem  et  de  Ten^Io 
ejus,'  a  work  of  30  years  (Paris  172D>,  etc. 

LAHY,  Btieniw  Muie  Victor,  French 
author:  b.  Ciie,  Jura,  2  June  1843.  H«  took 
his  degree  in  law  at  the  Universky  of  Stanislas 
in  \m,  and  from  1871-81  he  served  in  the 
House  of  Deputies.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Academy  in  1905  and  in  1913  becaaw  its  per- 
petual secretary.  His  works  include  *Le  Tiers 
Parti,  I'Assembl^e  nationale  et  la  Dissolution' 
(1872) ;  'Temoins  de  jours  passes'  (1909. 1913)  ; 
'Au  service  des  id^es  et  des  lettres'  (1909); 
'Quelques  auvres  et  quelques  (Euvriers*  (1910, 
1913),  etc. 

LANARK,  Scotland,  a  parliamentary,  roy^ 
and  munid^aj  burgh  and  the  county  town 
of  Lanarkshire,  32  miles  southeast  of  Glasgow. 
It  is  ^nely  situated  in  romantic  scenery;  the 
Falls  of  Clyde  are  near  by.  The  principal  in- 
dustries are  weaving  and  shoemakitig.  Lanark 
was  the  scene  of  some  of  Wallace^  exploits, 
and  it  has  interesting  Roman  and  feudal  re- 
mains. The  race  course  is  the  scene  of  a  fa- 
mous Scottish  meetitig.  New  Lanark,  about  a 
mile  off,  was  for  28  :;ears  (1800-28)  the  scene 
of  the  noteworthy  social  experiments  of  Robert 
Owen  (q.v.).    Pop.  of  municipal  burgh,  5,900. 

LANARKSHIRE,  an  inland  county  in  the 
southwest  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Dumbarton  and  Stirling  shires,  east  by  Lin- 
lithgow, Midlothian  and  Peeblesshire,  south  by 
Dumfriesshire  and  west  by  Ayrshire  and  Ren- 
frewshire. Area,  897  square  miles.  Holding 
tenth  place  in  area  of  the  Scottish  cotinties,  it 
contains  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  It  is  ahnosi  entireh"  drained  by  the 
river  Clyde  and  its  afHuenls,  and  shows  a  re- 
markable diversitv  of  aspect,  bleak  uplands, 
smiling  ordtards,  busy  coal  fields  and  manufac- 
turing districts.  The  surface  rises  toward  the 
south,  where  the  LeadhiKs  reach  an  altitude  of 
Z,A03  feet.  The  Upper  (or  southern)  Ward  is 
diiefly  composed  of  hill  or  moorland ;  the 
Middle  Ward  is  famous  for  its  orchards  and 
the  Lower  Ward  has  rich  alluvial  lands.  Dairy 
farming  is  one  of  the  principal  agricultural 
industries.  Lead-mining  is  carried  on.  It  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  iron  and  coal  trade  of 
Scotland,  with  its  numerous  dependent  indus- 
tries, about  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  mined  in 
Scotland  is  raised  in  Lanarkshire.  For  Parlia- 
mentary purposes  the  county  contains  ^x  divi- 
sions. The  cdunty  town  is  Lanark  (q.v.).  Pop., 
including  Glasgow,  1,486,0&1 :  exclusive  of  Glas- 
gow, 662.575. 

■Lanarkshire,  which  has  many  interesting 
Celtic  and  Roman  remains,  was  in  ancient  times 
inhabited  t^  the  Damnonii,  a  Celtic  tribe.  It 
formed  part  of  the  Saxon  khigdom  of  Sfrath- 
elyde,  which  in  the  7th  century  was  subdued 
by  the  Northumbrian  Saxons,  when  great  num- 
bers of  the  Cells  migrated  to  Wales.  The  county 
has  stirring  associations  with  the  struggle  for 


Scottish  independence ;  at  L-angside  the  fate  of 
Mary,  Queen  oi  Scots,  was  settled  by  the  de- 
feat of  her  forces  by  the  Regent  Moray  (1568)  ; 
the  Covenanters  defeated  CTaverhouse  at  Dum- 
clog  in  1679,  and  were  in  turn  defeated  by  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  at  Bothwell  Bri;;  in  the 

LANCASHIRE,  l&n'kvsher,  comity  pala- 
tine iu  England,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ciiin< 
bealand  and  Westmoreland,  on  the  east  by 
Yorkshire,  on  the  south  by  Derbyshire  and 
Cheshire  and  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea. 
Area,  1,830  square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  flat 
toward  the  ^ofeline,  but  elevated  in  the  north 
and  east.  GecJogically,  carboniferous  limestone 
ttrevaila  in  the  north,  old  red  sandstone  on  the 
coast.'  Wheat,  oats  and  potatoes  form  the  prin- 
cipal crops;  and  among  its  minerals  the  prin- 
cipal are  coal,' slate,  paving  stone,  stoneware 
and  fireclay.    The  great  coal  field  occupies  400 

Suare  miles  between  the  chief  rivers,  the  Rib- 
e  —  the  dividing  line  between  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  county  —  and  the 
Mersey.  Iron  is  abundant  in  the  Fumess  dis- 
trict, also  famed  for  its  ship-building.  Its 
minerals,  aijd  especially  its  great  cotton  indus* 
try,  have  given  it  world-wide  fame;  and  iia 
other  manufactures  include  worsted,  wool,  silk: 
machinery.'  glass  and  soap.  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  are  the  principal  cities.  The  capi- 
tal is  Lancaster.  For  Parliamentary  purposes 
the  county  has  23  divisions.  After  the  Norman 
Conquest,  Lancaster  became  tirst  an  earldom 
and  then  a  duchy,  and  since  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV  it  has  been  a  Crown  duchy  and  pala-; 
tJnate.  Pop.  4,767,832,  of  which  4,000,000  are  in 
South  Lancashire. 

LANCASTER,  IWkis-ter  Sni  Jan>«, 
English  navigator:  h.  about  1550;  d.  London. 
May  1618.  He  served  under  Drake  against  the 
Armada  in  the  Edward  Bonaventure.  He  com- 
manded the  same  ship  in  the  first  English  ex- 
pedition to  the  East  Indies  (1591-94).  The 
record  of  this  voyage  is  one  of  perilous  adven- 
ture, in  which  some  Portuguese  ships  were 
captured,  and  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  his  own 
crew.  Of  the  200  who  had  doubled  the  Cape 
with  him,  but  25  returned  to  England.  This 
voyage  led  to  the  founding  of  the  East  India 
Company,  of  which  he  was  an  original  director. 
He  captured  Pernambuco  in  Brazil  in  1594,  and 
commanded  the  first  fleet  of  the  East  India 
Company  (1600-03).  On  his  return  home  he  was 
knighted.  He  did  much  to  promote  the  voy- 
ages of  Weymouth,  Hudson  and  Baffin,  in 
search  of  the  Northwest  Passage  to  India. 
The  strait  leading  west  from  the  north  of  Batfin 
Bay  was  in  1616  named  Lancaster  Sound  by 
BafTm.  He  was  the  first  of  the  navigators  to 
use  lemon  juice  as  a  remedy  for  scurvy,  the 
virtue  of  which  was  afterward  entirely  forgot- 
ten for  nearly  200  years.  Consult  his  'Voyages,* 
edited  by  Markham  for  the  HafcJuyt  Society 
(London  1877). 

LANCASTER,  Joseph,  English  educator, 
the  founder  of  the  educational  system  bearing 
his  name:  b.  London,  25  Nov,  1778;  d.  New 
York,  24  Oct.  183&  Early  awakened  to  reli- 
gious impressions,  he  served  as  a  naval  volun- 
teer and  afterward  joined  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  became  deeply  imbued  with  -the 
educational  needs  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  1798 
he  opened  a  school  for  children  in  Southwark, 
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which  he  conducted  on  the  Madras  system, 
previously  made  known  by  Dr.  Bell.  (See  Bell, 
Andrew).  The  principal  features  ol  the  sys- 
tem were  the  teaching  of  the  younger  iiupils 
by  the  more  advanced  students,  called  monitors, 
and  an  elaborate  syslem  of  mechanical  drill 
by  means  of  which  these  young  teachers  taught 
large  numbers  at  the  same  time.  Although  his 
Bchools  were  opposed  by  the  Established  Qiurch 
as  subversive  of  its  monopoly,  he  soon  found 
powerful  support,  and  in  1805  was  teaching 
1,000  children.  The  number  of  his  patrons  and 
the  amount  of  subscriptions  continuing-  to  in- 
crease, he  founded  a  normal  school  for  training 
teachers  in  his  system.  He  made  extensive 
tours  through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
in  1611  had  founded  95  schools,  attended  by 
30.000  children.  He  was  somewhat  unbusinesS' 
like  and  improvident  in  his  habits ;  became 
bankrupt,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1818, 
where  schools  were  founded  on  his  model  at 
Hew  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Baltimore, 
and  afterward  attemped  to  set  up  one  in 
Montreal.  He  ultimately  fell  into  poverty. 
His  family  subsequently  removed  to  Mexico, 
where  his  system  was  very  popular,  and  where 
his  grandchildren,  bearing  the  name  Lancaster- 
Jones,  became  prominent  politically. 

LANCASTER,  William  Joseph  Ccneaa, 
*HARRy  COLLINGWOOD,"  English  civil  engineer 
and  author:  b.  Weymouth,  23  May  1851.  He 
entered  the  British  navy  as  a  midshipman,  but 
on  account  of  defective  eyesight  resigned,  and 
became  a  civil  engineer,  in  that  capacitv  visit- 
ing different  parts  of  the  world.  Under  the 
pseudonym  'Harry  CoUingwood,"  he  is  known 
to  juvenile  readers  in  England  and  America  as 
the  author  of  the  popular  nautical  romaiKes, 
'The  Secret  of  the  Sands'  (1878);  'Under  the 
Meteor  Flag>  (1884) ;  'The  Pirate  Island' 
(1884);  'The  Congo  Rovers'  (1885);  'The 
Missing  Merchantman>  (1888)  ;  'The  Cruise  of 
the  Esmeralda'  (ISM)  ;  'An  Ocean  Chase' 
(1898);  'The  Castaways'  (1899);  'A  Pirate 
of  the  Caribbees'  (1900)  ;  'Across  the  Spanish 
Main'  (1906) ;  'Under  the  Chilean  Flag' 
(1908);  'Overdue'   (1910). 

LANCASTER,  England,  municipal  bor- 
ough, seaport  and  county  town  of  Lancashire, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lune  where  it  be- 
comes tidal  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and  21  miles 
north  of  Preston.  The  silling  up  of  the  estu- 
ary with  sand  has  made  the  port  inaccessible 
tor  large  vessels,  but  a  dock  has  been  built  at 
Glasson,  five  miles  distant,  where  ships  trans- 
fer their  cargoes  to  lighters.  The  principal 
inanufactures  are  cabin etmaking,  oilcloth  and 
linoleum,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  and  machinery. 
Lancaster  was  a  Roman  station ;  its  earliest 
charter  is  dated  1193;  but  except  for  the 
castle  keep,  buih  by  the  Normans,  and  Saint 
Mary's  Church,  no  fcuilding  antedates  the  17th 
century.  The  town  owns  the  gas,  water  and 
electric  undertakings,  as  well  as  slaughter- 
houses, baths,  markets  and  cemeteries.  A  mag- 
nificent town-hall,  built  in  the  classic  style  and 
the  gift  of  Lord  Ashton,  was  opened  in  1909. 
There  are  technical  and  art  schools,  a  fine 
aqueduct  and  a  line  public  park,  the  Williamson 
Park.     Pop.  41,410. 

LANCASTER,  Mass.,  town  and  several 
combined,  in  Worcester  Countj-, 
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s.  River,  and  the  Boston  and  Mame  Rail- 


road, 18  miles  north  of  Worcester.  Here  is 
the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  a  public 
library,  four  churches,  the  Thayer  Museum  of 
North  American  Birds,  high  school,  and  manu- 
factures of  brick,  cotton  yam,  brushes,  etc, ; 
printing  office  and  book-ftndery ;  also  large 
poultry  and  other  farming  interests.  The  Sev- 
enth Day  Adventists  maintain  a  large  academy 
at  South  Lancaster.  The  town  was  first  set- 
tled in  1651  by  John  PrcscoK,  In  1676  the 
Indians  laid  the  place  in  ruins  and  killed  40 
of  the  inhabitants.    It  is  the  birthplace  of  Mrs. 


lar  novels;  James  C,  Carter,  the  noted  lawyer, 
and  Luther  Burbank.  The  town  owns  the 
waterworks.     Pop.   2,585. 

LANCASTER,  N.  H..  town  and  county- 
seat  of  Coos  County,  on  the  Israel  River,  126 
miles  north  of  Concord,  on  Western  Boule- 
vard route  of  the  State  svstem  of  hif^ways. 
with  direct  routes  and  good  roads  to  all  moun- 
tain resorts.  There  are  excellent  schools.  The 
town  is  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the 
Maine  Central  railroads  and  is  a  popular  sum- 
mer resort  and  residential  section  for  New 
York  and  Boston  people,  being  situated  in  an 
attractive  part  of  the  White  Mountain  region. 
It  has  manufactories  of  drugs,  chemicals,  lum- 
ber, wood-work  and  machmery.  The  town  was 
settled  in  1764.  The  town  owns  and  controls 
the  waterworks.    Pop.  3,054. 

LANCASTER,  N.  Y„  village  in  Erie 
Coimty,  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River,  the  Lehieh  Valley,  the  Delaware  and 
Lackawanna  antf  Erie  railroads,  10  miles  east 
of  Buffalo.  An  important  manufacturing  cen- 
tre containing  iron-works,  brass  foundries,  ma- 
chine shops,  glass-works,  flouring-mills,  brick- 
yards, knife-works  and  other  industries.  The 
waterworks  plant  is  owned  by  the  village.  Pop. 
4,364. 

LANCASTER,  Ohio,  city  and  couniy-seat 
of  Fairfield  County,  on  'the  Hocking  River  and 
Canal,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  rail- 
roads, 32  miles  south  of  Columbus.  It  is  the 
farming  centre  for  the  county;  is  in  the  nat- 
ural-gas belt  and  is  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  agricultural  implements,  stoves,  paper, 
automobile  tires,  wood-pulp  machines,  lenses, 
carbon  pyrometers,  foundry  products.  Sour. 
glass,  shoes,  and  has  railroad  shops  and  car- 
bon works.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Indiu- 
trial  School  for  Boys,  Crawfis  Institute  and 
the  Columbia  Commercial  School;  contains  a 
fine  courthouse,  liigji  school,  four  banks  and 
many  churches;  and  has  electric  light  and 
street  railroad  plants;  a  good  water  supply; 
daily,  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals ;  and  an 
assessed  property  valuation  of  over  $2,000,000. 
The  city  does  an  annual  business  amounting  to 
$7S0l000.  It  was  first  settled  in  1800  by  Eben- 
ezer  Zane  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a 
city  council  of  seven  members  elected  every 
two  years.  The  city  owns  the  waterworks  and 
gas  plants.  Senator  John  Sherman  and  Gen. 
W.  T.  aierman  were  bom  here.    Pop.  14,840, 

LANCASTER,  Pa.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Lancaster  Countj',  the  richest  agricultural 
county  in  the  United  States  (census  1910).  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Reading  r^lroads,  68  miles  west 
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of  Philaddt^a  and  37  miles  east  of  Harris- 
burg,  it  is  the  manufacturing  trade  centre  for 
the  county;  it  is  an  important  tobacco  market 
and  is  engaged  in  tobacco  growing,  cigar-mak- 
ing, cattle  raising  and  the  matiufaclurc  of  cot- 
ton goods,  locks,  watches,  umbrellas,  silk,  lino- 
leum, cork,  iron  and  steel  Koods.  It  is  the  seat 
of  F'ranklin  and  Marshall  College  aTid  thti 
Thaddeos  Stevens  Industrial  School  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  contains  the  General,  Saint  Joseph's 
and  the  County  hospitals.  Children's  Home,  a 
pubKc  library,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.; 
has  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  162  miles  of 
electric  railroad  in  the  city  and  county,  13  na- 
tional and  State  banks  having  a  combined  capi- 
tal of  $2,904,000,  about  SO  churches  and  an  as- 
sessed properly  valuation  of  over  $29,000,000. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1718  by  Mennonites 
(q.v.)'  and  was  called  Hickory  Town  until  1730. 
In  1777  Congress  sat  here  for  a  few  days  and 
from  1799  to  1812  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
State.  It  became  a  borough  in  1742  and  a  city 
in  March  1818.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  years,  and  by  a  select  coun- 
cil of  nine  members  and  a  common  council  of 
27  members  elected  annually.  Here  is  the 
birthplace  of  Gen.  John  Fulton  Re>Tiolds,  home 
of  President  James  Buchanan,  15th  President 
of  United  Slates,  and  the  tomb  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  die  great  statesman.  The  municipality 
spends  upward  of  $250,000  yearly  in  maintain- 
ing the  pitblic  service.    Pop.  55,000. 

LANCASTER,  S.  C,  town  and  county-seat 
of  Lancaster  County,  located  on  the  Southcni 
and  Lancaster  and  Chester  railroads,  72  miles 
north  of  Columbia  and  40  miles  south  of 
Charlotte.  This  is  the  shipping  and  trade  cen- 
tre of  a  large  and  fertile  district  devoted  to 
the  growing  of  cotton,  tobacco,  alfalfa  and 
grain,  and  to  the  live-stock  industry.  The  lar- 
gest cotton-mill  under  one  roof  in  the  South, 
137,778  spindles  and  3,006  looms,  is  located 
here;  machine  shops,  cotton-oil  mill  and  other 
industries;  the  second  largest  department  store 
in  the  State;  splendid  graded  schools;  paved 
streets  and  all  modern  city  conveniences;  100 
business  bouses ;  three  strong  banks ;  one  semi- 
weekly  newspaper ;  magnificent  churches ;  a 
salubrious  climate  and  a  most  hospitable  citizen- 
ship. Pop,,  city,  3,500;  city  and  mill  district, 
7,000. 

LANCASTER,  House  of,  a  name  given  in 
English  history  to  designate  the  line  of  Idngs  — 
Henry  IV,  V  and  VI,  immediately  descended 
from  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III. 
Edmund,  second  son  of  Henry  III,  was  created 
Karl  of  Lancaster  and  Leicester.  His  son 
Thomas  added  Derby  and  Lincoln  to  his  titles, 
became  leader  of  Ihe  baronial  opposition  to 
Edward  11  and  was  beheaded  for  treason.  His 
grandson  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
duke  and,  dying  without  male  issue,  the  in- 
heritance fell  to  his  daughter  Blanche,  heiress 
of  Lancaster,  -who  became  the  wife  of  John  of 
Gatint,  who  m  1362  was  created  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. His  elder  brother  Lionel  was  created 
Duke  of  Qarence.  and  thus  originated  the  rival 
houses  of  I^ncaster  and  York.  Henry  IV,  son 
of  John  of  Gatint,  deposed  Ricliard  II,  son  of 
Lionel,  and  usurped  the  crown,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Henry  V,  and  both  sover- 
ereigns  obtained  Parliamentary  and  Church 
sanction  for  their  rule.     The  long  minority  of 


Henry  VI  and  his  feeble  rale  ended  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  (q.v.),  the  contest  being 
concluded  by  the  union  of  (he  two  houses  in 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VII,  the  Lancastrian 
heir,  with  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  Edward  IV,  of  *e  House  of  York.  See 
also  England. 

LANCASTER  SOUND,  an  outlet  of  Baffin 
Bay,  in  lat.  74°  20"  N.,  connecting  it  with  Bar- 
row Strait.  This  opening  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  was  discovered  by  Baffin  in  1616  and 
was  named  in  honor  of  Sir  James  Lancaster 
(q.v.),  but  if  was  first  navigated  by  Parry  in 
1819,  Only  part  of  it  is  navigable  each  sea- 
son. 

LANCASTERIAN  SCHOOLS.  Democ- 
racy had  not  yel  obtained  such  a  strong  hold 
Upon  the  people  of  America  at  the  beginniug 
of  the  19th  century  as  to  lead  ibem  (o  provide 
free  public  schools  for  all  the  children.  Then, 
too,  the  financial  conditions  of  the  country 
were  such  that  the  people  were  unable  to  meet 
the  expense  which  would  be  incurred  in  the 
maintenance  of  such  schools.  Private  schools 
which  received  pay  pupils,  church  and  charity 
schools  and  home  instruction  were  the  educa- 
tional facilities  afforded  in  these  early,  times. 
Probably  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
children  of  the  country  were  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  attending  a  school.  Men  of  vi- 
sion recognized  the  menace  to  a  republican 
form  of  government  in  a  large  body  of  illit- 
erate citizens  and  the  need,  therefore,  of  reme- 
dying the  situation  which  existed.  It  was 
known  that  in  London  a  type  of  schools  had 
been  established  which  afforded  instruction  for 
a  Urge  number  of  iHipils  at  very  small  coat. 
These    schools    were   known   as    Lancasterian 

The  founder  of  these  schools  was  Joseph 
Lancaster,  a  native  of  London.  His  parents 
were  very  poor  and  he  received  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education.  He  possessed  a  philan- 
thropic, benevolent  spirit  and  showed  marked 
interest  and  sympathy  in  the  poor.  At  the  age 
of  20  he  opened  in  Southwark,  London,  in  1798, 
a  school  for  the  poor.  His  personality,  his 
genius  for  organiaation  and  the  great  neceS' 
sity  for  a  school  of  this  type  made  the  etiter- 
pnse  a  success  and  he  soon  enrolled  1,000  pu- 
pils in  the  school.  A  small  tuition  was  charged 
those  who  could  pay  it  hot  no  pupil  was  refused 
admission  who  was  unable  to  pay  tuition.  The 
receipts  from  tuition  did  not  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  sufficient  teachers  to  give  instruc- 
tion. Lancaster  was  familiar  with  the  type  of 
school  maintained  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  under 
a  monitorial  system.  He  modified  and  im- 
proved the  Bell  system  and  adapted  it  to  meet 
the  needs  of  his  school. 

In  1805,  the  le^slature  of  New  York  incor- 
porated an  organization  known  as  *a  society 
for  establishing  a  free  school  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  education  of  such  poor  chil- 
dren as  do  not  belong  to  or  are  not  provided  for 
by  any  religious  socieTy.*  One  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  organization  of  this  school  was 
DeWitt  Ointon.  The  f^rst  school  opened  by 
this  society  was  in  1806  and  the  Lancasterian 
system  was  put  in  operation  in  that  school. 
ITie  dominant  influence  in  this  society  was  that 
of  the  Friends  and  as  Lancaster's  school  in 
London  was  non-sectarian  and  had  been  su^ 
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ported  by  the  Frieodi  it  wu  natura]  that  this 
society  should  adopt  the  Lancaster  type  of 
school.  The  name  of  the  society  was  later 
changed  to  Public  School  Society  and  con- 
tinued  its  operations  for  nearly  50  years  or  un- 
til 1S53  when  it  was  merged  into  the  public 
school  system  of  the  city  under  the  control  o£ 
the  board  of  education.  More  than  60  schools 
had  been  established  and  in  each  of  these  dur- 
ing their  entire  history  the  Lancastcrian  system 
was  in  operation.  While  the  Lancasterian 
schools  will  always  be  associated  with  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society  of  New  York  City,  such 
schools  were  very  generally  organised  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  attempted  the  organization  of  an 
institution  in  Baltimore  under  his  own  direc- 
tion known  as  Lancasterian  Institute.  Little  is 
known  of  this  institution  except  that  it  was  a 
failure.  Me  also  organized  a  model  Lancas- 
terian school  in  Pfailadelpbia.  Outside  of  New 
York  city  these  schools  were  not  a  factor  in 
public  education  for  a  longer  period  than  20 
years  and  gradually  disappeared  after  1830.  A 
6ne  school  building  administered  under  the 
Lancasterian  plan  was  erected  at  Albany  in  IS12 
and  still  stands  on  Eagle  street  one  block  south 
of  State  street  and  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
Albany  Medical  College. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Lan- 
casterian schools  was  the  employment  of  moni- 
tors. One  teacher  with  the  assistance  of  moni- 
tors would  give  instruction  lo  500  and  often  to 
1,000  pupils.  The  monitors  were  chosen  from 
the  pupils  in  the  scfaocJ.  The  pupils  who  were 
regarded  by  the  master  as  the  best  students  in 
the  advanced  classes  were  selected.  They  were 
generally  allowed  their  tuition  for  the  services 
rendered  and  sometimes  were  paid  a  shilling  or 
two  per  week.  A  monitor  was  charged  usually 
with  the  instruction  of  10  younger  pupils.  He 
sat  on  a  high  stool  or  raised  seat  at  the  end 
of  a  bench  on  which  his  pupils  were  seated. 
These  monitors  were  very  often  divided  into 
two  classes  —  general  monitors  and  subordinate 
monitors.  They  were  called  monitor-general 
of  reading,  monitor-general  of  writii^,  moni- 
tor-general of  arithmetic.  The  subordinate 
monitors  were  called  assistant  monitors  or 
simply  monitors  of  reading,  monitors  of  arith- 
metic, monitors  of  writing,  etc.  Each  monitor 
wore  a.  badge  or  ticket  usually  made  of  leather 
and  on  this  was  printed  the  title  of  the  monitor 
and  his  rank. 

The  curriculum  in  these  schools  consisted 
almost  wholl;^  of  instruction  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic  and  morals  or  reUgion.  In- 
struction in  science  and  in  EnRlish  grammar 
was  added  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  schools 
of  New  York  Gty  durinj^  the  later  years  of 
their  existence.  The  leaching  was  wholly  me- 
chanical. The  sole  effort  of  instruction  was 
aimed  at  imparting  information  and  developing 
the  memory.  There  was  an  absolute  lack  of 
efiort  to  arouse  the  child's  powers  of  observa- 
tion, to  stimulate  the  exercise  of  his  own  men- 
ial attaiiunents  and  to  develop  him  into  a  rea- 
soning, thinking  being.  Much  of  the  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  dictation  and  by  the  use  of 
formal  questions.  This  was  necessary  under 
the  monitorial  v^stem  because  the  monitors  did 
not  possess  sufficient  education  to  tj^ve  inde- 
pendent instructioa  Sand  tables  vvere  used  for 
the  children  in  the  younger  classes.     Boards 


containing  the  letters  of  the  altdiabet  —  small 
and  large  —  were  posted  in  the  schoolroom. 
The  alphabet  wheel  was  also  lat^ely  used,  lliis 
was  arranged  so  that  a  wheel  adjusted  to  a 
standard  might  be  turned  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  consecutively  the  letters  of  the  aiphabtL 
When  a  letter  was  exhibited  the  chUd  from  dic- 
tation traced  the  letter  in  the  sand  or  on  a  slate. 
Children  who  had  not  received  instruction  were 
placed  beside  those  who  had  received  instmc- 
tion,  so  that  the  latter  might  aid  the  former. 
This  process  of  teaching  the  alphabet  was  te- 
dious and  required  from  one  to  two  years  lo 
enable  the  child  to  "ieam  his  letters."  This 
process  was  termed  a  "very  intellectual  method 
of  teaching  the  alphabet.'  Writing  was  oE 
course  taught  in  connection  with  the  reading. 
When  a  pupil  had  learned  his  alphabet  he  wis 
promoted  to  the  class  tn  monosyllables  and  was 
taught  b-a  spells  ba.  Arithmetic  was  taught  un- 
der the  same  general  plan.  The  subject  in- 
cluded the  four  fundamental  processes.  The 
pupils  were  first  taught  to  copy  figures  from 
the  blackboard.  The  monitor  would  write  a 
column  of  figures  on  the  blackboard  and  the 
first  pupil  would  read  aloud  as,  "3  and  4  arc 
seven  and  5  are  12  and  7  are  nineteen  and  6  are 
twenty-five,  put  down  5  and  carry  2  to  the 
next.*  If  the  first  pupil  made  an  error  in  this 
addition  the  pupil  who  discovered  it  took  rank 
over  the  one  who  made  the  error.  As  pupib 
became  proficient  in  ariihmetk;  they  were  pro- 
moted in  that  subject  independently  of  lieir 
proficiency  in  other  subjects.  They  were  pro- 
moted in  each  subject  on  the  same  basis.  Here 
was  the  idea  of  the  modern  departmental  sys- 
tem of  school  organiration.  Teachers  of  to- 
day and  even  the  layman  in  education  will  un- 
derstand the  general  defects  of  the  Lancasterian 
system  of  ii 


of  organization  or  his  systems  of  i 
He  declared  that  all  children  were  entitled  to  an 
education  and  that  the  good  of  society  required 
that  they  should  be  educated.  He  accordingly 
held  that  it  was  the  obligation  of  a  nation  to 
provide  school  facilities  for  all  children  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  accorded  such  privi- 
leges. He  also  opposed  (he  action  of  any 
church  in  attempting  to  compel  children  not 
members  of  such  church  to  attend  its  schools. 
He  regarded  such  action  as  the  infraction  of  a 
most  sacred  personal  right.  These  fundatnental 
principles  of  public  education  were  sound  and 
conform  to  the  general  principle  now  accepted 
wherever  public  schools  are  maintained  that 
"education  is  the  function  of  the  state.* 

Lancaster  made  extended  use  of  mottoes 
which  were  posted  conspicuously  in  the  school- 
room, on  cards  or  boards,  and  which  were  also 
made  the  subject  of  classroom  instruction. 
Some  of  these  were  as  follows:  "A  place  for 
everythii^  and  evetything  in  its  place.'  "Let 
every  child  at  everj-  moment  have  something 
to  do  and  a  motive  for  doinf^  it.' 

One  of  the  first  agencies  m  the  country  for 
the  traininff  of  teachers  was  the  Lancasterian 
schools.  The  annual  report  of  1814  of  the  so- 
ciety for  establishing  a  free  school  in  New 
York,  states  that  from  its  beginning  (1806) 
one  of  its  great  objects  of  interest  has  been  to 
train  teachers.  In  1818  Charles  Picton.  a 
trained  disciple  of  the  Lancasterian  system,  was 
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brought  fVom  London  to  tftke  diarge  of  a  pub* 
lie  school  in  New  York  City.  The  tfarninir  of 
tucbcTs  which  bad  already  receired  attention 
was  given  protnineniie  and  the  trusieea  an- 
nounced that  they  would  gratuitously  train 
teachers  for  this  system  in  six  or  eiitfat  weeks. 
Lancaxtsr  did  not  approve  this  Umited  ttjuning 
and  referred  to  i(  as  preparing  ^mush-roam 
teachei^^  The  plan  of  trainhiK  teachers  io 
New  York  City  was  later  improved  and  the 
course  extended  to  include  more  advanced  in- 
struction. The  work  of  these  schools  in  train- 
ing teachers  was  no  more  effective  than  the  in- 
struction which  the  schools  provided  for.  the 
children. 

L.ancjister  was  opposed  to  the  rod  as  a  dis- 
ciplinary aguicy.  His  ideas  on  this  subject  are 
re^esented  in  the  followii^  statemeui :  'The 
gudlotine  in  France,  during  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, and  ihe  rod  in  the  hands  of  the  advocates 
of  isKirance,  are  alike.'  Be  Witt  Clinton 
stated  in  relation  to  ibe  discipline  of  these 
schools,  "The  punishments  are  varied  with  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  judicious  system  of  rewards, 
calculated  to  engage  the  infant  mind  in  the  dis- 
chaTHC  of  its  duty,  forms  the  keystone  which 
binds  together  the  whole  edifice.*  Rewards 
were  offend  for  meritorious  conduct  and  fines 
were  imposed  for  breaches  of  discipline.  These 
were  arranged  on  an  elaborate  scale  tbrough 
the  issuance  of  tickets;  some  of  the  common 
modes  of  punishment  were  as  follows':  placing 
a  wooden  log  weighing  from  three  to  eight 
pounds  arotmd  the  pupil's  neck;  pulling  wooden 
shackles  on  the  legs  of  a  pupil  and  compeUing 
him  to  walk  around  the  room,  putting  the 
hands  behind  the  back  and  tying  them  with 
wooden  shackles,  tying  the  legs  together,  de- 
tention after  school  hours,  placing  a  label  on 
the  pupil  which  specified  his  offense,  compel- 
ling a  pupil  to  wear  a  tin  or  paper  cap  or  a 
fool's  coal,  .giving  an  indolent  boy  a  cart  or  a 
pillow.  It  is  suggested  in  the  manual  that  boys 
should  be  rocked  in  a  cradle. 

In  the  year  1818.  Lancaster  came  to  the  cily 
of  New  York.  He  was  recdved  as  a  distin- 
gin'shed  guest  of  honor.  He  was  welcomed  on 
behalf  of  the  city  by  the  recorder  and  the  mayor 
and  on  behalf  of  the  State  by  Governor  Qin-  ■ 
ton.  The  governor  hivited  him  to  Albany  and 
there  introduced  him  to  the  leading  men  of  the 
State.  He -then  visited  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia and  was  there  received  with  unusual  honcr 
KRd  (fistinctlon.  Fium  Philadelphia  he  went  to 
Washington  where  tfK  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  following  resolution;  «Thal 
Joseph  Lancaster,  the  friend  of  learning  and 
of  man,  be  admitted  to  a  seat  within  the  hall.' 
Clinton  gave  the  Lancasterian  system  his  un- 

Sualified  approval  and  ihrouf^  his  great  in- 
uence  the  ^tem  was  readily  adopted  in  every 
dty  iti  the  State  of  New  York.  Clinton  said 
of  Wm.  *1  recognize  in  Lancaster  the  benefac- 
tor of  the  boHian  race.  I  consider  his  system 
as  crMling  a  new  era  in  edncation,  as  a  blessing 
sent  down  tnoai  bearm  to  redeem  the  poor  and 
distressed  o*  this  world  from  the  power  and 
dominion  of  ignorance.*  One  of  the  governor's 
last  official  acts  was  to  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  law  authoriitng  the  supervisors  of 
each  txmaty  to  raise  $2,000  for  the  establish- 
meat  of  a  monitorial  high  sdiool  in  eadJ 
Cvuaty  M  the  State, 
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This  system  did  not  invvide  a  sbuad  -sys* 
tern  of  jmblic  education.  It  became  estabhshed 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  notably  in  New 
York  City,  an^  delayed  the  establishment  of  a 
sound,  practicable,  efficient  system  of  education 
in  such  places  for  several  years.  Its  adoptiod 
not  only  throughout  the  United  Slates  but  in 
England,  Holland  and  Germany  was  due  larg^ 
to  the  claim  of  its  friends  that  "one  teacher 
could  instruct  one  thousand  pupils.*  Its  trial 
throughout  the  world  for  a  penod  of  25  to  50 
years  shows  the  lack  of  appteciation  of  a  sound, 
scientific  system  of  education  which  existed  not 
only  in  America  but  abroad  in  the  formatiTe 
period  of  our  national  gtivemment. 

Thouas  K.  FiSBBJM. 
Deputy  Cotnmusioner  of  Education  and  Assist- 

ant   Commissioner  in   charge   of  Elemenlars 

Education,  Stale  of  New  York. 
LANCE,  George,  English  painter:  b.  DuO' 
mow,  Essex,  24  March  1802;  d.  Biikenhead,  IB 
June  1864.  When  less  than  14  years  old  be 
entered  die  studio  of  Haydon  in  London  and 
reniained  a  pupit  there  for  seven  years,  also 
studying  at  die  Royal  Academy.  He  began  to 
exhibit  in  1824  and  is  best  known  as  a  ^inter 
of  flowers,  fruits  and  game,  but  occasionally 
produced  historical  and  genre  work.  He  ex- 
hibited 135  pictures  at  the  British  Institution, 
48  at  the  Society  of  Briti^  Artists  and  38  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  His  work  may  be  seen 
in  the  National  Gallery,  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  and  the  Tate  Gallety.  Among  his 
pupils  were  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  WiHiam  Duf- 
field. 

LANCB,  a  weapon  consisting  of  a  Ion; 
shaft,  with  a  sharp  point,  much  used  before  the 
invention  of  firearms  and  still  in  use.  It  iwas 
common  among  the  Gteeks  and  Romans.  Fred- 
erick the  Great  formed  an  entire  regiment  of 
lancers.  The  Austrians  folk) wed  and  socui 
emablidied  three  regiments.  After  the  partition 
of  Pdand,  many  Poles  entered  the  French  serv- 
ice and  a  body  of  Polish  lancers  was  estab- 
kehed.  The  war  with  Russia,  in  which  the 
efficiency  ol  the  lance  in  the  hands  of  the  Cds- 
sacks,  particularly  in  ISl^  was  strikingly  mani- 
fested, brou^t  this  weapon  into  still  more 
repute,  and  the  Prussians  formed  three  reg^- 
tnenls.  The  French  lancers  were  formed  in 
1813  to  cope  with  the  Cossacks.  Almost  all  the 
armies  cf  Europe  have  regiments  of  lancers; 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  the  German  Uhlans, 
the  independent  cavalry  of  the  French  dragobns, 
the  first  regiment  of  each  division  of  Turitish 
cavalry  and  the  Bengal  native  cavalry  are  arme<] 
with  the  lance,  as  are  four  Belgian  and  six 
British  cavalry  regiments.  This  arm  is  not  in 
use  in  the  United  States  cavalry.  The  weapoq 
is  from  8  to  II  feet  long  and  is  made  of  oak, 
bamboo  or  (in  the  case  of  the  Uhlans)  of 
tubular  steel.  It  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
debate  whether  the  lance  or  sword  is  the  more 
effective  cavalry  weapon;  its  execution  is  mos^ 
deadly  in  the  pursuit  of  a  fleeing  enemy. 

LAHCBLET.    See  Amphioxos. 

LANCELOT  OP  THE  LAKE,  a  nanM 
celebrated  in  the  traditions  relating  to  King 
Arthur  or  the  Round  Table.  Lancelot  was  the 
son  of  Ban,  Idng  of  Brucic,  and  after  hit 
father's  death  was  educated  bj;  Viviana  (the 
Lady  of  the  Lake).    Sfae  took  faim  to  the  court 
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TaWe,'  Arthur.  wJlfc)iii*i;s*roKlT::^fis....  ^ 
dubbod  hirii  Imiglit,  itidhtivltUitKSab^aiM^ 
dMtin^tlved  faiinaelf  byiUi^TtSM-.iitmtpU  Sht 
lmra:fOT  Guinevere,  tbaiRfe  vi':\tlbtiM.  riniM 
disre^rd  of  Morgaiia^rb  fni^i  and  ihk- 


Inays  eidrkated  hitnudf;'  liHerAnsUrrMMcMdftd 
•a  die:  dirone^'  qftrnnhMiRffj  ddfeMMl  -KioB 
iStsmlesi  tlie  mjir^arm  4£  Ai*>:  fAthaf<  but.  wu 
Bbiil  Iw  )itcitfkf4i'<lmi:[«uU4eflfr:«f  Arlhbc 
nfoiai>kn«d)olihvidM)Arfo!tBtit|»)^>;rM  his  .iQ«J 

brARtb.'4in%i,ifae>lipaiofi'ttae  dving  hero,  the  sole 


cwrilrrl  n>n99ng'tbt-']«u»3at>«Dn!W>fftAJThe 
M  lbt0r;<fittl»{Mn:llri|rfftDt  tbd  jCosWjfct  OMCf- 


lkiii,rtt*ile  «  *ltrg«  trBite.iVcajFTi«d.(i..  _ „. 

tia  aftd!<i«K>er"w*Fi!(^  iwinicvegFtaWeSj..  trrnt 
arid  tie*:.  Tae,B«»u%'«i^s-«»HowIy  cmqMt4d 

ItaHan.aTtfueali^si:  'tb.    RDnii,. ' 
He  ,«ceiyetf 'fasv^WdfatKin'"  al''. 

iri:i878:vws'riiade'pt(l)£cs^f'V'f, 

liipfiy  'fa  .the    latj?r.    '  He '  Mftairtcd" .. 

Tiy,hiSJnvettJgatidris'awi'ihfte''th*  riitti'^m^i&mc, 
U  th«  -authoT  of  upward  of  ■40ft  Mch^HIiiacsil 
or, historical  publications,  and  is  a  meflimy'trf 
man*  t&rn<M.¥o(9etlfts-.atHS  i'^ifeTiaibT'tif /.the 
l%£doki'of  Mlir;'  In  16a??Ae  jteftJ'-a'c^Ui^'^H 
tetures  M  IKhrariiTJhiveWfyTiftePiWfta-sirtK 
IJshed  *Mitiltfflle^«ieS«rt'»Me%  Wt-Ottht 

ftfRiraht  Dm*^fii;."(\m^':'- m&'"i,o^ 

61  liblre  <L''I%erar;4  (H  HMietHfl^r^ditM 


kMoBnmtad  [m^;inb3t'i£ut(^an;^attnA45j'''l7^ 
f[hMMaii->Ttg)iRbtitsr9o  lume^irMe  .4ww)Pttd 
CMaiii  wUta^e-iGoBsddM  retlin'thtitfnCAWil 
panitiiiMifi  tfaetiiirtapdfi.;i.TiMne-jl)rtf;W)i)«lMftr 
tt^dnti  jni;tlte  lUaHtill Stated,  Oirrmti  trTte 
fa»aeo(fre8iiiieids>-;*retW[uscdT!«Setflvt)y.Ji  m 
a«^itl«^s(bfcnae,£u7ap*Bi))Wiarilfe>(  W*PM 
iTdrEtferrtiUernti»lfd;ith«ii:'Uis«(nlileM.  Ms«4lir 
ititH  rtlnlfi7rfl>otiiCF,'tiava)ty[<lMsni)9/  >'^ 
lancer  rMpmenls   are   most   usEtul   when.Mtn 

mti^fP''mfS'>iiiP  ,S*cH"S*ttfely-  - MimiM>!>I» 
Bttftlifef-a.teYwfW  ft(Mv-Tliis-f 


tfte'Pftndk 

rITheyl-wW 


riftft«fesr;«wfc-t(iatf'n--,  ..,.,_^  ______ 

■fi!(Htr''ds  iil''*heii;«Se'i)piffle  'rtw'flistltM- 
WStk  Tinflitfe''iT'he-SWmBi(1ftt«1jJ'HBd--4BlU* 
Bliry'W'«'txf!;ttAie¥)caHU)l^'»f'  Ihtf^HbuUtfand 

Bf/f'B4'M^h«i''^ttioagh'Wis'«s'tfiol  Irtvuubls 
— '-  -,ut  .JlW.,o|  .ejftM  -usefulness  .^nfl,ya,iw 


LA!NCHQW,,iraa'dK>«i 
the  province  Karsu,  on  the  ns&'T^AlErQ'x' 
Hoang-ho%"'Aa<^Hear'flie''t&-eMTWi»3f'CMii_. 
knt»TCicie,3nAl  <IHirii10&rTOJdtt»MA£j>n- 
ttriet  C3iit)a^dlK  inidfl<t«j  iKriituttlMi'M'thB 
jjihctioD  trfMlwrtfade'rti.mc6l»-'Hud«Man,-'r(h« 
aM  Mflfwoliaf  TterHrecfc  of  4|b4  crty.'trd »av«(i 
vilA  sten^/;AIthett^.ll]«,tl^i1diflgs,bl«'chil^«>| 
mtmi.  .iiVira  iniffiinant  js3nit^a«tegiqfti«M>  wned 


-  --       )fc.^Tifl(«^jflifKch  5iT)f,Cojipecte4 

*t"*  W;  I  iffiBB  •;  We^-«e!liam^..p,j; ,  ,ftn.  jc^ 
theatre.    TEe  an(pe^t,iCi^y„w»4,.j^,>tu4ii 

-I  IlilLNCBETi'  -lintrt;  i'NiodUaJI  FmhA 
THnMiIcvk'  fafisr  22vJntLi  16601  ^^tftKset. -14 
Seat>l?4aJ  rHe:9hulidauBile¥D''l3&ijraitit>IiMx 
undaritcilMitlwfaDilidi  titashiiWattcaniTiiSLai^ 
tvrilTa' strls>w^-iargi^'uiHatnaM  bj-Utette<Mi 
krwWaiiii  Bsdlarrgi^t-MUniiiBUa^ahdiaiUJt 
hU'-^roamiatag  uerer  <eq6alfaHli!>diaib.'(rfi:lnj 


awdeU  be.idt4  i«MaH<»t<wPi)litTi»jtbeii»wmyal 
«fi  tfaej-wy-icenwiQf' tb»'eo^lHlt4R'!dtti:B«- 
mcy.^[^¥ot|e-^BlBn'  80i  9£.>ihjii,^wniuie»^bave 


,iHaiw4»AdAi»te4vto;iti!AV^<]aatf  In 
m9and;jln-tlR3&:ii«  becMDD  aiflMMkiUte.'x  Tira 

M«»W«.  illw  •PPorAvtB'AilUn^  ;>itfca>'Brt»^ 
Il4;  MweMpiviA»»iWi1  ehtaUanlildcriK  M-MbawH 
l«^Ti*mc  «lrl<d)«Ialk':o-lfcerBn»Hoa8.  of  -fcis 
FMotineiliiai'ttlKtrgrDaml  '^alaccs^Et;  Beiffii-  and 
F«i34aMuithttBe  Ming.'rtfi)MitoBd  ^1  Ftedsndi 
t)<e::^«Bll)iItherd  dtn.ifixi-'W  BetEOgnoi  itoA 
)(qi»ero6s  lQtbb»  ttfisMllldioinppubGc  tad  ^piin 
vate.    Consult  d'Argenville,  .SwB  dds  ^aurtic^A 
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LAND— LAND  BANKS 


and  Ballot  de  Sovet,   'filoge  de  U.  Laacret' 
(IftO;  new  ei,  1874). 

LAND,  ia  Political  Kcanemj.  In  eco- 
Domtc  tfaeoipr  as  in  social  fact,  land  holds  a  pe- 
cuUar  positKn,  by  which  the  laws  noimal  to 
other  indiutrial  objec[»-  arc  defiected.  Fore- 
aunt  is  the  fact  that,  it  being;  an  indispnlBaUe 
loau  for  a^  iodnstry  or  even  social  existence, 
its  price  or  rental  in  a  community  wfaere  all 
the  land  is  token  up  Is  non-competitive,  a 
monopoly  -which  is  also  a  simt  ma  non,  as  would 
be  that  of  air  or  water,  ana  consequently  is 
always  higher  than  its  productive  value  justifies, 
or  <rti3t  IS  the  saine  thing',  men  are  content  to 
receive  a  less  remro  <mi  tiieir  ca^tibd  invested 
in  ii  than  in  toy  other  object  Tins  b  of  course 
agtfravarted  ia  countries  where,  as  in  England 
before  183^  aU  political  privil^es  are  annexed 
to  it,  the  richest  manufacturer  having'  no  vote 
unless  be  buu^^t  land  and  became  a  frediolder; 
less  so,  but  still  heavily,  in  EoRlaTid  at  present 
wliere  it  and  its  tenantry  confer  great  social 
and  political  prestige;  but  most  of  all  in  socie- 
ties like  the  south  of  Ireland  where  there  is 
?ira(tically  no  industry  but  afpicnlture,  and  a 
ooting  on  the  soil  at  4ome  tcnns  is  the  one 
refuge  from  starvation.  Farms  there  in  former 
days  were  bid  for  on  occasion  at  10  or  a  dosen. 
times  the  gross  annual  produce,  because  there 
are  no  degrees  in  impassibility,  and  they  could 
not  in  any  event  be  deprived  of  a  bare  coarse 
subsistence.  But  the  otily  countries  in  which  it 
■;  level  with  other  objecl-s  are 


about  the  cost  of  surveying  and  repstering  title; 
and  here  it  has  been  the  economic  regulator  of 
other  prices  and  wages,  wtiich  cannot  fait  below 
file  profit  of  free  agriculture. 

The  economic  discussion  over  land  in  Eng- 
land, where  freeholds  are  very  difficult  to  ac- 
quire, naturally  took  -the  form  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  Rent  (q. v.)  ;  and  an 
important  part  of  the  first  economic  philoso- 
t^ies  was  based  on  a  theory  of  the  origin  and 
tnutalions  of  the  rent  chatse.  According  to 
them  it  coold  only  exist  where  there  were 
different  grades  of^  soils,  and  represented  the 
difference  in  profit  of  farming  better  ones  over 
that  of  farmmg  those  just  stiificient  to  make 
their  utilization  worth  \riiite.  In  fact,  however, 
even  if  all  soils  were  alike,  rent  would  still  be 
paid  for  tbeir  hire  if  the  labor  and  cajntal 
could  produce  more  Uian  the  rental.  Another 
principle  early  formulated,  ififferentiating  the 
workinft  of  land  from  other  industries,  was  that 
of  diminishing  returns :  it  was  said  that  labor 
and  capital  in  any  other  field  produce  in  exact 

?roportion  to  their  volume,  whatever  that  be.— 
0  times  the  investment  producing  10  times  the 
return, —  whereas  upon  tne  land  It  is  manifestly 
not  so;  extra  labor  produces  but  a  small  and 
rapidly  dwindling  accretion  to  the  product,  till 
it  soon  ceases  to  produce  any.  Here  a^in 
there  was  imperfect  observation :  two  plowmgs 
or  hoeings  would  not  produce  double  the  crop 
of  one,  but  double  fkt  outlay  invested  In 
manures  or  other  fertiliiers,  loads  of  loam,  etc., 
often  produce  very  mnch  more  than  a  propor- 
donate  extra  return.  The  real  difference  is, 
ftiat  in  other  industries  the  extra  outlay  ean  be 
appHed  in  exactly  the  same  channtls,  in  land  it 
ffiust  seek  different  ones. 

Land  in  this  sense  refers  purely  to  land  used 
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lubject  to  tbe  general  laws  of  industry.  Lani^ 
lor  instance,  on  whioh  is  located  a  water-power 
for  manufacturing,  or  mineral  land,  if  for  sal^ 
follows  the  usual  mercantile  conditions. 

The  subject  of  land  belongs  under  Land 
Laws;  of  tne  single  tax,  under  Taxation;  of 
land  nationalization,  under  Socialism,  it  being 
a  branch  of  the  question  how  far  it  would  proot 
the  country  to  place  the  entire  social  machinery 
under  elected  instead  of  self-determined  man- 
agers- of  agrarian  difficulties,  tmder  the  special 
branches  of  history  concerned  — the  Roman 
agrarian  contests,  for  example,  shed  little  light 
on  and  are  httle  illumined  by  the  system  of 
peasant  distribution  in  France  or  the  Irish  land 
taws,  witb  iti  jiwnyT  from  feudal  to  dual  and 
finally  to  oocnnying  ownership.  For  th<* 
mcdwds  folknved  in  the  United  States,  se« 
Public  Lands. 

LAND  BANKS,  MHsaclMitettfl.  Early 
in  tiie  18th  century  Massadiusetts  paper  cur- 
rency had  driven  abroad  nearly  all  her  coin, 
hrolKn  her  credit  and  demoralized  her  business, 
and  the  failure  of  Ae  Quebec  expedition  fat 
1711  carried  the  embarrassment  to  a  climax. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Soulfi  Sea 
scheme  in  England,  some  Boston  merchants  in- 
duced the  General  Court  to  make  the  bHls  of 
credit  of  the  province  legal  tender  for  debts  of 
seven  years  previous  and  three  years  subse- 
<inent.  Besides  this,  a  number  of  notable  men; 
including  Peter  Faneuil,  devised  the  scheme  of 
a  hank  whose  resources  should  rest  on  real 
estate  mor^ages,  to  make  loans  of  its  owil 
notes;  to  encourage  subscriptions  it  was  pro- 
posed that  Harvard  College  should  have  $1,000 
a  year  out  of  d>e  proceeds.  Governor  Dudley 
opposed  it  strongly;  his  son,  the  Attomey-Gen-< 
eral,  memorialized  the  Ceneral  Court  against 
It,  and  the  latter  forbade  them  even  to  print 
their  scheme  till  ibey  had  laid  it  before  the 
court,  which  then  refused  to  incorporate  it.  To 
ward  it  oS  and  prodiKc  thri  same  result;  at 
Dudley's  suggestion  a  public  bank  was  founded, 
with  a  capital  of  $250,000  provided  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  to  lend  bills  of  credit  for  five  yeats 
at  5  per  cent,  one-4ifth  to  be  repaid  each  year,' 
the  whole  secured  on  real  estate  mbrtgagea; 
In  1739,  with  the  bad  state  of  the  finances  in- 
creased hy  the  still  worSe  state  created  by  the 
paper  mon^  of  Rhode  Island,  and  silver  rated 
at  27  to  1,  the  project  of  a  land  bank  was  again 
brought  forward.  Several  hundred  persons 
were  to  form  it;  notes  were  to  be  issued  up  ta 
$750,000,  the  security  being  a  mortgage  on  each 
partner's  real  estate  in  proportion  to  his  hold- 
mg,  or  sureties  also  possessed  of  sufficient 
estate,  and  each  partner  T^ng  3  per  cent  on 
the  loans  made  him,  in  bills  or  in  kind,  at  a 
rate  fixed  fcy  the  directors.  The  House  of 
Representatives  was  Jarnly  favorable,  but  Gov- 
ernor Bekdier  denounced  it  as  tenthng  to  fraud, 
disturbance  of  order  and  cotifusion  of  business, 
and  he  set  aside  the  election  of  the  speaker  and 
nearly  half  the  council  for  connection  'with  -the 
bank,  betides  displacing  many  office  holders. 
Despite  this,  the  company  began  operations,  ex- 
pecttag  that  the  notes  would  circulate  readily. 
They  -were  mistaken:  not  over  $300,000  were 
issued.  But  in  1741  Parliament  not  only  ex- 
tended to  the  colonies  an  act  forbidding  tim 
issue  of  bills  not  payable  in  coin  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  but  made  the  directors  liaUe  to  the 
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holders  of  tfie  biHs  for  their  face  with  in- 
lerest.  As  a  larce  part  of  them  had  been  issued 
at  a  discoum,  the  partners  (though  many  had 
little  to  lose)  were  threatened  with 'rain,  and 
Parliament  had  to  permit  relief  measures.  One 
of  these  partners,  who  lost  all  his  property,  was 
die  father  of  Satnuel  Adams. 

LAND  OP  BEULAH  risaiah  Ixii.  4), 
die  name  of  Israel  when  it  shall  be  married 
In  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  Bunyan  uses  the  term 
to  designate  a  resting  place  'where  the  sun 
shineth  night  and  day'  and  where  the  Pilgrims 
remain  until  they  cross  the  river  Death  to  the 
Celestial  City. 

LAND  BOUNTY.    See  Bounties. 

LAND.BRIDGBS  ACROSS  THE 
OCEANS.     One  of  the  most  atlraqtivie  studies 


ocean,  especially  since  the  continents  aGMimcd 
their  present  general  shape,  and  especially  since 
the  begiiMuo^  of  the  Age  of  Mammals,  or 
Tertiary  Penod,~<hat  Kcological  jjeriod  which 
closed  with  the  Glacial  Epoch. 

It  is  plain  that  during  this  period  millions 
of  years  long,  many  changes  occurred  in  the 
levd  of  the  lands  of  the  globe.  Sometimes  one 
or  the  other  of  the  great  masses  was  lifted, 
Bntil  a  much  larger  expanse  of  land  was  out 
of  water  than  before;  then  again  it  would  sink 
tmtil  the  sea  overrran  broad  areas.  Geologist) 
know  thb  from  the  fact  that  they  find  rocks 
iritich.  were  evidently  formed  under  salt  water. 
By  their  characteristic  fossils,  and  by  other 
marks,  they  know  where  these  rocks  belong  in 
the  .scale  of  seologicaJ  Guccession,  or  tisie;  and 
hy  plotting  tsiem  on  a  map  theV  can  show  ap- 
prOKinuely  the  shape  any  contjnent  had  At 
•ome  long-past  time.  Of  course  this  may  not  be 
done  for  any  sCa^e  yon  may  ask  for,  but  it  can 
for  some  of  ihem.  Thus  m  the  early  part  of 
die  Tertiary,  while  both  Americas  were  in  much 
their  present  condition,  only  broader  in  Canada, 
Europe  was  an  archipelago  of  large  islands^ 
separated  from  Asia  by  a  broad  sea,  and  tha 
Mediterranean    extended    over    the    Saharai* 


then  under  water,  so  that  the  cold  Arctic  Sea 
flowed  through  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  ii^di 
must  have  made  the  climate  of  India  and  £>M 
Africa  very  much  cooler  than  oow. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  these 
changes,  however,  is  that  hji  which,  now  and 
again,  the  Old  World  was  connected  with  the  . 
New  by_  necks  or  spaces  of  land,  known  as 
'land-bridges'* ;  especially  as  these  permitted  an 
intendiange  of  platits  and  animals,  giving  to  us 
nany  new  ones  from  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  including,  finally,  man  himself. 

No  more  fascinating  department  of  natural 
Kstory  exists  than  the  study  of  the  distributio-j 
on  the  earth  of  living  beings,  past  and  present. 
A  Kriking  result  of  this  study  is.  the  kno^^^^ 
that,  while  the  continents  and  great  islands  of 
^e  southern  hemisphere  differ  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  their 
plants  and  animals,  the  several  parts  of  the 
noTtftem  hemisphere  are  closely  similar  in  thii 
respect.  The  same  families  of  trees— piires, 
spruces,  cedars,  oaks,  maples,  chestmits.  birches 
and  so  on;  and  the  same  sorts  of  animals  — 
quadrupeds,    birds,    Ashts    and   .intects  —  are 


found  in  Europe  and  northern  Asia  as  in  Nonh 
America.  In  fact,  many  of  the  living  speciet 
are  virtually  idetmcat  in  all  three  r^ions.  It 
is  bard  to  separate  the  Canadian  marten  from 
the  Russian  sable,  our  big-horn  fron  the  Hima- 
layan argali,  our  moose  and  caribou  from  the 
elk  ahd  reindeer  of  Norway;  and  sntne,  Uke 
the  polar  bear,  fox  and  wolf,  the  raven,  golden 
plover,  crossbill,  bank-swaUow  and  others,  are 
<iuite  alike  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds. 
This  has  been  so,  judging  hy  the  fossils  in  the 
various  Tertiary  strata,  ever  since  the  Age  of 
Reptiles. 

What  is  the  explanation  ?  None  of  these 
animals,  save  poisibly  certain  birds  or  fishes, 
could  get  across  an  ocean.  Ttaey  must  have 
been  ahle  to  travel  upon  land,  and  it  is  from 
fheir  presence  that  it  seems  certain  that  land- 
bridges  have  existed,  at  various  times  in  the 
past,  between  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
and  Europe  and  Asia. 

Let  us  pause  here  a  moment  to  note  what 
North  and  South  America  have  to  show  on 
this  point.  Soudi  America  possesses  a  fauna 
ithicfa  is  peculiar  to  itself.  Several  large  groups 
there  are  not  represented  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  and  nearly  all  its  animals  in  every 
dasB,  are  different  from  those  elsewhere.  The 
fossils  show  that  the  same  was  true  in  the 
far  past ;  so  that  it  looks  as  if  that  continent 
has  been  isolated  ever  since  its  life  began :  only 
Australia  is  more  self-supi^ied. 

But  if  South  America  has  always  been  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  (except  from 
North  Americ^at  thnes),  where  did  it  get  its 
marsupials?  These  were  numerous  Hiere  in 
Tertiary  times,  and  big  and  little  opossums  stilt 
remain.  The  only  answer  is  a  supposition  that 
at  a  periqd  when  mammals  and  birds  were  just 
be^nning  to  take  distinctive  form  in  a  world 
mainly  reptilian,  both  the  Australasian  islands 
and  South  America  were  attached  to  an  Ant- 
arctic continent  then  far  broader  than  now.  An 
elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  present  level 
would  expose  dry  land  far  beyond  the  Antarctic 
Qrcle  and  include  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Patagonia  in  a  South-polar  continent;  and  there 
is  other  evidence  that  such  an  'Antarctica*  ex- 
isted in  Cretaceous  and  Paleocene  times,  and 
that  its  borders,  at  least,  had  a  temperate 
climate. 

It  is  supposed,  also,  that  at  the  same  time, 
and  somewhat  later,  Brazil  and  Africa  were 
connected  by  a  ridge,  or  a  chain  of  islands, 
since  it  is  hard  to  account  otherwise  for  the 
presence  of  monkeys  in  South  America,  which 
first  appeared  thore  in  Miocene  time,  or  for 
certain  rodents  like  those  of  South  Africa. 
Furthermore,  the  Atlantic  is  comparatively 
shallow  and  island-studded  even  now  in  that 
narrow  part 

Let  us  return  bow  to  North  Aioerica  and  its 
oceanic  bridiges.  These. ai^iiear,  from  the  data 
given  in  the  works  of  Professors  Osbom  and 
Scott,  to  have  been  repeatedly  established  and 
destroyed  fay  akematiug  elevations  and  drares- 
sions  of  the  4and  and  the  sea>4>ottoni,  both 
before  and  during  the  Age  of  Mamnals. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  TertUry  Period, 
contimious  land  encircled  the  North  Pole.  That 
this  would  requite  no  veKy  startling  change 
from  the  present  level  may  be  seen  hr  looking 
it  a  dart  of  theoortheni  oceans.    This  shows 
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tlut  a  broad  space  extmids  frotM  ScoUand  to 
Greenland,  where  tlie  water  b  nowhere  more 
than  1,000  fathoms  deep;  and  Chat  the  central 
part  of  this  is  a  wide,  winding  plateau,  named 
Wyville  Thomson  Ridge,  w^ich  at  the  present 
lime  comes  within  300  or  400  fathoms  of  the 
surface.  Therefore  an  uplift  of  the  bottom 
of  the  north  Atlantic  of  less  than  2,000  feet 
would  extend  our  coast  heyond  Greenland  and 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  include  the  British 
Isles  within  Europe,  drain  the  Baltic  and  North 
seas  and  connect  the  two  continents  by  a  neck 
of  dry  land  about  300  miles  wide  in  its  nar- 
rowest parL  There  also  would  appear,  prob- 
ably, a  second  line  of  dry  land  about  on  the 
80th  parallel.  Both  of  these,  in  the  warm  cli- 
mate of  the  early  Tertiary  Period,  would 
speedily  have  become  covered  with  vegetation 
and  attract  and  sustain  wandering  animals. 

On  the  Pacific  side  such  a  rise  would  drain 
nearly  the  whole  of  Bering  Sea  and  Join 
Alaska  to  S&eria  b^  a  stretch  of  mountainous 
land  a  thousand  miles  in  breadth.  Even  SOO 
feet  of  uplift  would  now  close  Bering  Strait. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  one  that  a' 
decided.  If  slow,  alteration  in  the  climate  of 
all  northern  lands  must  have  followed  the  ele- 
vation of  diese  'bridKCS.'  _  The  Arctic  Sea 
would  then  tie  confined  to  its  own  basin,  and 
inable  to  pour  its  icy  cuirtnls  into  cllber  the 
Atlantic  (tr  the  Pacific  Oeeao.-  Hence  the  warn 
Gulf  Stream  and  ^ts  Oriental  counterpart,  the 
Japan  Current,  would,  and  must,  follow  a  solid 
coast  right  around  lb  Europe  and  western 
America,  respectively,  without  interference  by 
any  cold  currents  from  the  north,  as  at  pres- 
ent; and  so  the  whole  ocean  must  have  been 
warmer  than  now.  Hence,  w«  find  in  the  north- 
ern coBst-iocks  of  that  period  remaiosof  tiop- 
tcal  sea-animals  toUch  could  not  exist  in 
waters  as  cold  as  those  of  the  present  day. 
At  the  same  time  solid  land  extended  mudi 
farther  toward  the  North  Pole  than  at  preseot, 
warding  off  Arctic  influences  to  some  extent. 

All  these  circuitutances.  with  others,  pro- 
duced a  warm  climate  in  the  earlier  half  of  (he 
Tertiary,  m  that,  as  the  fossil  plants  of  that 
time  show  us,  iro^cal  coaditioDs  prevailed  in 
the  United  Slates,  and  even  soudicm  Green- 
land must  have  had  weather  in  summer  like 
that  of  Maryland,  for  it  was  clothed  with  simi- 
lar plants  and  hanlwood  trees. 

One  may  ask:  What  is  the  evidence  that 
enables  geologists  to  speak  so  cwifidently  of  the 
existence  of  these  "land-bridgcs,"  since  noth- 
ing is  left  of  them?    It  is  this: 

In  the  older  layers  of  North  Americaa 
Eocene  rocks,  all  the  fosjils  are  of  animals 
peculiar  to  this  continent  —  families  and  species 
which  bad  develc^ied  here  alone.  In  the  next 
later    layers,    however,    races   of    animals,  sud- 


nly  appe 


of  the  Old  World  of  that  time. ,  None  of  these 
.  is  much  like  any  present  creatures,  of  course, 
but  the  similarity  of  fossils  on  both  sides  of 
the  oceans  is  so  great  that  it  is  evident  that 
these  animals  must  then  have  been  able  to  pass 
from  one  continent  and  colonize  the  other. 
The  road  lay  far  to  the  north,  but  the  genial 
climate  kept  it  open  to .  all  sorts  of  migratory 
creatures. 

There   was    at  this   period,  also,   a   broad 
istbniUE  between  the  two  Angericas,  penuitiing 


migration  north  and  south  as  well  as  east  and 
west,  and  it  is  from  that  time  that  we  date 
the  arrival  of  many  ancient  South  American 
animals,  one  of  which  still  remains  ^-  the 
opossum.  Such  a  condition  for  world-wide 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals  seems  never 
to  have  arisen  again,  although  lesser  migra- 
tions have  occurred,  for  "bridges'  were  sub- 
merged and  re-established  more  than  once  ill 
the  subsequent  periods. 

Finally  the  advancing  world  arrived  at  that 
comparatively  recent  stage,  just  preceding 'the 
Glacial  Epoch,  which  is  known  as  the  Pleisto^ 
ccne.  All  land- connections  between  Europe  and 
Greenland  had  then  suiJc  under  the  waves, 
leaving  only  Iceland,  the  Faroes  and  the  Shet- 
lands  as  monuments  to  its  former  situation; 
but  now  the  basin  of  Bering  Sea  was  once  more 
drained  and  an  isthmus  of  dry  land,  a  thousand 
miles  wide,  united  Siberia  with  Alaska,  and 
this  lemained  until  the  disappearance  of  the 


It  was  by  this  broad  path  that  America  be- 
oattie  peopled  by  a  large  number  of  the  nnny 
kinds  of  animals  which  formed  the  truly  grand 
fauna  of  our  country  in  the  Pleistocene  Epoch 
Only  those  who  have  studied  the  matter 
realise  how  rich  and  varied  this  fauna  was 
(as  compared  with  the  present  paucity)  in  the 
■enial  time  just  preceding  the  general  glacia- 
uon.  A  large  proportion  of  the  animals  were 
immigTants ;  and,  as  no  bridge  had  ecxisted 
across  the  Aciaiitic  (or  a  long  ttme-  previous 
they  must  have  come  over  from  Asia  by  wu 
of  Alaska. 

In  this  way  we  obtained  most  of  our  north- 
ern aaimals  — the  bighorn  and  the  mountain 
goat,  the  bison,  sut^  deer  as  the  moose,  caribou 
S4m1  wapiti,  the  bears,  the.  badeers,  oOcrs  and 
other  fur-bearers,  foxes,  wolves  and  a  long  list 
of  lesser  mammals,  hirdsi  etc.  None  of  these 
have  American  ancestors.  In  return,  America 
gave  to  the  Old  World  the  horses  and  camel^, 
which,  origiDat^g  here,  paased  over  into  Aria 
and  on  beyond,  where  th^  survived,  in  taoie 
favorahle  ctrcum»tances,  the  extinction  that 
overtook  their  races  here.  These  two  alsa 
passed  into.  South  America,  where  all  the 
Dorses  died  out,  hut  representatives  of  the 
camel  family  remain  in  the  guanaco^  vicuiias 
and  their  (kmesticated  races;  and  there  came 
.north  the  cumbersome  ground-sloAs  and  other 
strange  early,  beasts,  and,  later,  such  inodem 
ones  as  the  puma,  the  porcupine  and  a  few 

Bui  the  strangest  incident  of  this  nature  is 
that  of  the  elephants  which,  .from  the  Miocene 
onward,  wandered  over  North  America  and 
finally  penetrated  to  Pala^nia.  They  devel- 
oped as  species  and  grew  in  sixe  until  at  last 
th^  resulted  in  the  huge  imperial  elephant,  the 
mastodon  and  the  mammoth,  the  last  two  of 
which^  were  killed  off  here,  as  in  Europe,  t^ 
primitive  men.  All  of  these  were,  as  races, 
immigrants;  but  from  where?  It  is  only  witlun 
half  a  dozen  years  that  this  question  could  be 
answered.  'Appearing,*  saj^  Dr.  Scott,  'sud- 
denly in  the  Miocene^  of  Europe  and  North* 
America,  in  which  regions  nothing  was  knowji 
that  could,  with  any  plausibility,  be  regarded 
as  ancestral  to  them,  they  might  as  well  have 
dropped  from  the  moon  for  all  that  could  be 
told  concerning  their  history.  The  exploration 
of  the  Eocene  and  Oligocene  beds  of  Egypt 
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has  dispelled  the  mystety,  and  has  shown  that 
Africa  was  the  oriBinaf  home  of  the  group, 
whence  they  Eradually  spread  to  every  conti- 
netit   except  Australia,"     See   Elephant. 

Such  is  the  world-wide  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  'land-bridges*  and  their  lasting 
effects  upon  the  plant  and  animal  history  of  the 
earth. 

ESNEST  INCEUOLL. 

LAND  CRABS.  Almost  all  shore-crabs 
will  withstand  expoBure  to  the  air  for  some 
hours  without  sonerinK  iujurv.  atid  many  of 
diem  are  regutarljr  so  exposed  at  ebb  tide.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  some  of  them  have 
wandered  far  from  the  seashore  into  the  fresh- 
water streams  and  the  moist  woods  and  moun- 
tain forests,  or  even  largely  forsaken  the  vidn- 
Itjr  of  water  and  established  themselves  on 
dry  hillsides.  The  land  crabs,  par  excellence; 
Wong  to  the  family  Gteartinida,  in  which  the 
carapace  is  thick  and  hard,  strongly  arched 
above,  rounded,  bent  downward  and  truncate  in 
front,  and  vaulted  in  the  branchial  region.  The 
btrandiial  chamber  is  spacious  and  Bned  by  a 
spongy  membrane  which  retains  moisture  for  a 
long  time  and  thus  keeps  die  gills  damp.  Six 
or  seven  genera  and  several  spedes  iidiabit  the 
warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  One 
species  (C^rorftMiM  mrieota)  is  common  oa 
many  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  is  excessitdy 
abundant  on  some  of  the  Bahamas  and  ocenrs 
in  southern  Florida.  They  abotmd  at  the  east- 
em  end  of  Cuba,  and  were  a  source  of  innnense 
annoyance  to  the  inexperienced  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  army  in  the  campaign  of  1898 
against  Santiago  de  Cuba.  On  Jatnaica  and 
<tbe  other  larger  islands  they  inhabit  a  zone  in 
the  hilts  from  one  to  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  shore,  where  they  live  in  burrows  beneath 
stones  or  under  the  roots  of  trees,  from  wUdi 
ibtv  emerge'  at  night  to  seek  their  chiefly  vege- 
taWe  food.  They  are  large,  robust  creatures 
with  extremelir  powerful  daws,  whidi  a  puK- 
nadous  disposition  leads  them  to  use  free^- 
Matin^  takes  place  in  the  spring,  and  during 
the  rainy  season  in  Hay  a  common  impulse 
oiuses  them  to  migrate  in  vast  armies  to  die 
sea,  where  they  bathe  and  deposit  thdr  ^fgi, 
which  are  washed  up  and  buried  in  the  sand  try 
the  waves.  By  resident  naturalists  and  travel- 
ers who  have  observed  it,  this  animal's  march 
to  the  sea  is  described  as  a  most  impressive 
sight.  Most  of  the  males  form  an  advance 
guard  which  is  followed  in  two  or  three  days 
by  the  females  and  remaining  males.  They  a— 
said  to  proceed  in  "  ■>■-—  ^•—  —■ '  —  -'" 


ing  and  resting,  the  crabs  return  to  the  hills 
and  in  midsummer  close  their  burrows  with 
leaves,  grass,  etc.,  and  retire  to  their  inmost  re- 
cesses (o  moult.  At  this  time,  while  in  the  soft- 
shcJIed  Slate,  they  are  in  high  favor  for  the 
table,  and  arc  dug  out  of  their  harrows  in  large 
numbers  for  mariiet.  The  crabs  of  fliis  familv 
jrassess  wdi-developed  gills,  but  tn  addition 
the  gill-chambers  are  modified  for  air-breathing, 
the  lining  bang  thick  and  well  supplied  with 
blood-vessels,  and  divided  by  a  fold  of  mem- 
brane so  as  to  leave  a  sort  of  pocket  in  the 
upper  part  The  Brazilian  mangrove-crab 
shows  this  especially  well. 

On  Christmas  Island,  in  Ae  Indian  Ocean, 


the  soil  of  the  lugh  lands  is  in  some  places 
honeycombed  with  the  burrows  of  a  land-crab 
iGeocarcoidea  calandi)  that  feeds  on  leaves 
which  are  dragged  into  die  burrows.  "From 
their  enormous  numbers,*  says  a  student  of 
them,  *they  must  ^lay  a  great  part  in  the  de- 
struction of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  its 
incorporation  into  the  soil.*  Once  a  year,  in 
the  rainy  season,  they  migrate  to  the  sea  for 
breeding  pun>oses. 

Another  family  of  crabs,  the  land-hermit 
crabs  iCcetiobitidce),  are  found  on  all  tropical 
coasts,  and  spend  most  of  thdr  lives  inland, 
often  climbing  bushes  and  trees.  To  this  fam- 
ily belong  the  large  cocoanut,  or  robber,  crabs 
of  tropical  islands. 

Even  more  perfectly  adapted  to  terrestrial 
life  are  the  many  spedes  of  land  isopods  called 
wood-lice  (q.v.)  ;  and  many  of  the  river-crabs 
(TkelphHsidir) ,  and  of  the  crayfish,  are  more 
terrestrial  than  aquatic  in  habit.  A  well-known 
species  of  Thelphiua  in  Japan  is  sometimes  met 
with  on  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  2,000 
.feet  or  more  above  the  sea-shore.  Consult 
Kingsley,  ' Standard  ^f atural  History*  (Vol, 
II>  ;  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National 
Uuseum  (1899)  ;  CaOman,  'Life  of  Cmsitacea' 
(New  York  19U). 

XAND  CRBDIT  AND  LAND  CRBDJT 
INSTITUTIONS.  Credit  accorded  on  real 
estate  security  is  short  teijn  if  the  period  is 
nine  years  or  under,  and  long  term  if  it  is  10 
vcars  or  over.  In  llie  On itea  States,  however, 
long  term  is  understood  to  begin  after  &ve 
years.  Usually  the  prindple  of  short-term  loans 
u  payable  in  lump  at  the  end  of  the  period,  but 
the  prindpal  of  long-term  loans  is  redudble 
to  final  extinction  by  partial  payments  at  stated 


of  such  payments  and  also  two  ways  of  using 
them  for  die  reductton  and  extinction  of  the 
debt.  The  amount  may  be  determined  by  divid- 
ing the  prindpal  into  equal  parts  t^  the  num- 
ber of  years,  or  W  splitting  it  into  unequal 
parts  and  leaving  the  larger  ones  to  the  latter 
^BTS  so  that  the  partial  payments,  with  interest 
included,  may  be  as  nearly  even  as  possible. 
Each  payment  is  represented  by  a  promissory 
note  drawing  interest  from  date  Ot  the  loan. 
This  is  not  an  infrequent  practice  for  10-year 
loans,  and  is  known  as  payment  by  instalments. 
But  the  common  method  of  computation  is 
to  divide  the  prindpal  by  die  present  value,  at 
interest  compounded  at  the  given  rate,  of  a 
payment  of  one  dollar  at  the  end  of  eacii  year 
for  the  period  of  the  loan.  To  illustrate,  the 
present  value  of  a  20-yesr  series  of  such  one- 
dollar  payments  at  5  per  cent  compound  in- 
terest is  $12.46221  —a  figure  that  divides  l.OOa 
for  instance,  into  80.24  equal  parts.  Hence, 
this  would  be  about  the  annual  sum  that  a  bor- 
rower would  have  to  pay  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  in  order  to  extinguish  a  $1,000  loan  at 
5  per  cent  interest  within  20  years.  If  the  per- 
iod is  10  years,  he  must,  by  similar  reasoning, 
pay  $129,50.  while  if  it  is  50  years  he  must 
pay  ^,77  annually.  That  is  to  say,  Ac  longer 
the  period  the  smaller  becomes  the  borrower's 
annual  payment,  so  that  if  the  period  is  81 
years  tt  is  $50,97,  or  only  a  few  cents  more 
than  the  interest  alone  on  die  original  prindp«d. 
The  borrower's  pi^meiits  determined  by  dns 
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method  are  calle<]  aimmliei;  atid  llie  proceM  of 
paying  oS  a  loan  by  such  annuities  13  called 
amorinaHon. 

A  variation  of  this  meAod  and  process  la 
Id  retjuiTc  the  annuities  to  be  paid  at  the  begin- 
ning mstead  of  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and 
to  calculate  them  accordingly.  On  a  TSi-ytax 
fl,000  loan  at  5  per  cent  interest  the  annuity 
would  then  be  $77.94.  But  inasmucii  as  the 
first  annui^  is  deducted  from  the  face  of  the 
loan,  Ehe  DOrrower  would  actually  get  only 
$«22;06.  So  if  he  wished  the  full  $1,000  he 
would  have  to  borrow  $1,084.53  and  pay  a 
corresponditiglT  larger  annuity.  When  pay- 
ments are  semi-annual,  the  interest  dates  are 
counted  instead  of  the  full  years,  and  only 
one-half  of  the  annual  rate  is  taken ;  and  so 
also  with  quarterty  payments.  Tables  pulv 
lisbed  in  various  languages  give  the  rates  by 
which  die  annuity  can  be  computed  for  amor- 
tizing  a  loain  of  any  amount,  interest  or  period 
up  to  100  years.  Tables  also  show  annuities  in 
integral  fimirea,  as  $25,  $50  or  $75,  but  inas- 
much as  they  let  the  period  take  care  of  it- 
self, they  are  objectionable  because  of  die  o^ 
number  of  years  and  the  fractional  pajrments 
at  the  end. 

The  amortization  of  loans  by  annuities  sup- 
poses that  out  of  each  annuity  there  is  taken 
the  necessary  part  to  cover  interest  on  the  loan 
am)  that  the  remainder  is  immediately  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  unpaid  principal.  The 
effect  is  the  stme  as  that  of  the  instalment 
plan;  and  this  is  one  wav  to  use  the  borrow.er's 
paynients  '  for  the  graanal  extinction  of  his 
debt  The  other  way  is  to  teckon  the  principal 
SB  remaining  at  ill)  original  amount  throughout 
the  period  and  to  [Jace  the  payments,  less  in- 
terest, into  a  sinking  fund  to  be  credited  with 
interest  at  a  grten  rate.  If  this  rale  is  the 
same  in  every  particular  ts  that  of  the  loan, 
there  will  of  course  foe  no  difference  between 
these  two  ways  in  actual  results.  But  the  bor- 
rower would  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  the  sink- 
ing fund's  yield  were  lower  than  that  of  the 
loan;  and  such  is  often  the  case  in  Austrian 
savings  banks,  where  this  sinking-fund  plan 
is  much  used  and  the  borrower's  payments  are 
kept  as  a  deposit  accoont.  Loans,  whatever  be 
the  manner  of  payiaent,  attain  their  land-credit 
character  by  the  mortgage  given  by  the  bor- 
rower to  secure  the  performance  of  his  con- 
tract. The-  value  of  the  mortgaged  property 
must  at  least  equal  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
and  the  borrower's  title  to  it  ^touM  preferably 
be  free  and  unencumbered.  The  value  and 
title  are  determined  to  the  lender's  satisfaction. 
Titles  may  be  guaranteed  by  companies  formed 
for  sacb  purpose,  in  the  United  States  W 
Stales  'hare  enacted  laws,  embodying  features 
of  the  Torrens.  system,  for  determining  the 
title  -expeditiously;  but  in  a  number  of  the 
Western  States  the' foreclosure  laws,  by  reason 
of  the  borrower's  homestead  and  other  exemp- 
.    dons  and  redemption   rights,   do  not   permit  a 

Seedy  collection  of  the  debt   in  the  event   of 
fault. 

Long>tenn  reducible  loans  are  manifestly  not 
suitable  for  the  individual  investor.  They  are 
practicable  only  for  institutional  investors  that 
can  Issue  their  own  credit  instruments  against 
them  and  thereby  effect  the  immediate  recovery 
of  their  funds,  despite  the  length  of  die  loan 
period.    These  instruments  may  be  either  bonds. 


tidtUFe  of  a  Certificate  <i»''lHl!|e15MtUleSJ?n4lU(H# 
Mithout  a^ate  ^t'if<»''^yini#nl.^''B»ak  Vsm  le 
subject  to  t«ca1f''«-.ihe"buiktr>S'  4/ll|o^bb« 
secured  by- morx^aiga^MiA-'-in.^^tV  'Ddbtrf- 
tutws,  howevH^-'twaa^  YLi.ve  rid  ftXM  maturity 
or  Specific  Bfeourtty.'ftutate  retired  periodically 
by  lot,  white  (he  holder's- pt-otection  is  the^rior 
lien  of  the  debentures  on  all  the  institution'^ 
assets.  The  length  of  a  loan  depends,  from  the 
borrower's  standpoint,  upon  the  size  of  th^ 
annuity  he  wishes  to  pay;  from  the  lender's 
standpoint,  it  depends  upon  the  terms  atid  con- 
ditions upon  which  money  may  be  obtained. 
The  institutions  for  according  land  credit  are 
either  ijublic,  semi-public  or  private.  Pure  pub-^ 
lie  institutions  are  those  in  which  governmenl 
supplies  the  working  funds  or  the  permanent 
fund,  if  any,  and  a^poitits  the  executive  ofhters. 
In  form  public  institutions  are  bureaus; 
conunissons  Or  departments  of  government 
supported  t^  regular  or  occasional  appropria^ 
rions,  or  incorporated  bodies  with  capita]  or  a 
foundation  supplied  by  government,  and  with 
its  guaranty,  expressed  or  implied,  on  anjr 
credit  instrument  they  may  issue.  They  are  not 
intended  for  the  avera^  landowner,  and  they 


;nd   credit '  without   i 


that  wherever  the  cash  or  credit  of  govern-' 
ment  is  use^  the  borrowet  must  b*  in  actual 
need  of  such  help  and  must  swear  to  a^ly  the 
loan  to  the  specified  objett  for  which  it  wa8 
granted.  They  were  established  for  breaking 
up  the  feudal  system,  for  dividing  and  alloting 
large  estates,  for  enabling  peasants  or  workmoi 
to  ac(]uire  small  farms  or  homes,  for  promotlhg 
interior  colonisation  or  settling  the  public. do- 
main, for  financing  land  reclamation,  tor  reliev-' 
ing  distress  due  to  war  or  natural  causes,  or  for 
meeting  problems  arising  from  compulsoiy  milii 
tary  service,  absenteeism  of  landlords,  congested 
popuiadon  or  political  emergencies.-  .Govern- 
ment has  sMOeiimes  subsidized  private  institur 
tions  having  such  objects.  Insdtuiions  in  whid) 
private  individuals  may  hold  stock,  or  partici- 
pating in  profit  and  loss,  and  join  goveriimetit 
in  electing  the  directors  and  ofi^cers  are  semU 
public.  Like  pure  public  institutions,  they  hSv* 
various  forms,  and  the  older  ones  were  atithtv- 
iied  by  special  laws. 

The  German  landschaftm  are  a  notable  type 
of  semi-public  institution.  There  are  23  of 
these  in  Germany,  and  some  very  loose  adapta- 
tions of  them  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Austriai 
Hungary  and  Russia.  Formed  under  Special 
laws  enacted  at  widely  different  times,  they  vary 
greatly  in  organiiation  and  operation.  But  an 
oudine  of  the  Silesian  taiidschaft  (created  in 
1769  and  so  the  oldest  of  all  land-credit  insti^ 
lorions)  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  others.  A 
landschaft  is  a  district  managed  by  an  adminis- 
tration whose  chief  officers  are  appointed  by 
government  upon  nomination  of  resident  land" 
owners  enrolled  as  members.  The  district  in- 
cludes onljr  lands  lying  outside  the  towns  and 
cides  and  is  divided  into  lesser  areas,  each  with 
a  local  administration  subordinated  to  the  one 
just  above  it.  The  central  organization  con- 
sists of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a 
secretary  and  a  treasurer.  The  local  adminis^  ' 
trations  have  a  similar  organization,  except 
the  lowest  subdivisions  where  the  sole  execu- 
tive officer  is  a  superintendent. 
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The  orgtuiizatioa  is  usociatioaal  without 
capital  slock  or  shares.  The  voting  sirength 
of  each  member  is  deiermiiied  by  the  number 
and  amount  of  his  mortgages.  The  voting  is 
done  in  circles,  as  the  lowest  subdivisions  arc 
called.  Members  elect  the  superiuteadents  and 
also  dele^tQS  to  sit  in  conventian  for  selecting 
tju.  nominees  for  the  other  c&ces.  Beyond 
^s  members  hBv«  no  vi^ce  in  the  management. 
They  cannot  dissolve  the  landschaft  nor  alter 
its  structure  or  purpose  since  it  is  not  formed 
under  articles  of  agreement,  but  was  estaUished 
bv  legislative  act.  Acceptance  ol  office  is 
aoligatory  upon  election.     Uembers  are  bound 


pjux^l  applicants   for  loans,  and  i 


ft  bis  application  be  refused  by  the  local  otit- 
ccr^  be  may  appeal  to  the  central  administra- 
Uon,  whicfa  in  aH  cases  must  make  the  final 
decision. 

The  loans  of  the  landschaft  must  be  secured 
br  first  mortz^c  on  land  worth  SO  or  40  per 
cent  more  than  the  loan  and  stocked  with 
Uiouali   equiwnent    and    oooaestic    animals    to 

rue  A  producticm  at  least  equal  to  anntul 
s  and  tax«.  The  loans  are  without  any 
other  reuricticm  as  to  amotmt,  use  or  purpose: 
Tb«y  are  always  long  term  and  repayable  by 
amortisation  on  the  sinking-funa  plan.  A 
featiKre,  however,  that  distin^ishes  the  land- 
schaft fxom  other  land^credlt  uislituVtous  is 
that  the  loans  are  made,  not  in  cash,  but  by  an 
exchange  of  the  borrower'a  note  and  mortgage 
for  Che  landschaft's  own  debentures.  The  law 
prescribes  $1,000  to  f20  as  the  dencMuinations, 
^d  5  to  3  per  cent  per  annum  »&  the  intercsl 
rate  of  these  debenture^  and  gives  the  bor* 
rower  the  right  to  selea  the  kind  he  wanlSt 
The  amiuity  consists  of  the  interest  on  the  de- 
bentures he  selects,  plus  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  of  their  face;  and  so  the  loan  and  the 
debentures  exactly  correspond  in  amotmt  and 
interest  rate.    The  borrower  undertakes  to  pay 


ly  exUn- 
11  charge 


K.  -  ...-  uity  until  his  debt  is  completelj 
ished.  To  this  may  be  added  a  small 
r  expenses  during  the  first  lO  or  15  ycai 
Besides  the  obligatory  annuities,  the  borrower 
may  inake  voluntary  payments  as  oiten.  as  he 
pleases,  and  tender  deoentures  at  par  in  lieu  of 
cash  for  all  his  dues.  Defaults  are  never  al- 
lowed for  longer  than  six  months,  since  th< 
onljr  money  the  landschaft  has  for  meeting  its 
obligations  on  the  debentures  comes  from  the 
loan  they  represent. 

The  annuities  aiuL  other  ^yments  by  bof* 
rowers  are  placed  in  the  sinking  fund  as  soon 
as  they  are  received.  When  the  borrower's  ac- 
count therein,  alter  entries  of  his  pn^ortional 
share  of  any  profit  or  loss  have  been  made, 
equals  the  original  amotmt  of  his  loan,  his 
mortgage  is  canceled  and  his  membership 
ceases.  This  may  happen  sooner  or  later  than 
expected.  So  the  period  of  the  loan  is  some- 
what indefinite.  No  debentures  are  issued  ex- 
cept upon  the  making  of  a  loan.  But  the 
landschaft  maintains  a  bureau  for  selling  them 
for  the  borrowers.  The  sale  may  be  below  or 
above  par,  and  so  the  interest   the  borrower 


theii 

ahead  of  the  intetvst  date  of  the  debentisres, 
while  the  membership  agreement  gives  the 
tandschaft  a  right  to  mstaot  possessioo  of  the 
mortgaged  property  in  the  event  of  default,  or 
even  it^it  deems  its  daims  in  jeopardy.  Every 
six  months  the  landschaft  must  by  lot  retire 
debentures  up  to  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  in 
the  sinldng  fund,  9o  as  to  jpreserve  an  exact 
balance  between  the  outstanding  amounts  of  the 
loans  and.  debentures.  For  this  reason  the 
debentures  are  made  without  any  fixed  roatu- 
but  are  recallaUe  at  par  at  the  lanscbaft's 


nty, 

wUl. 


This  semi-annual  retirement  and  pavmeat 
of  its  own  debentures. and  interest  coummis.  or 
the  acquisition  of  the  same  by  puratase  in 
open  market  or  through  borrowers  tending 
them  for  their  dues,  are  the  only  lawful  uses 
that  a  landschaft  may  make  of  its  sinking 
fund.  This  ftmd  cannot  be  reinvested  in  mort- 
gages, If  it  should  become  impaired,  the 
landschaft  may  levy  assessments  on  all  bor- 
rowers in  proportion  to  the  unpaid  prittcipal 
of  their  loans,  in  order  to  make  good  the  dc- 
fidencjr.  Hence,  since  die  borrowers  are  thus 
collectively  liable  on  the  debentures,  they  ate 
mutualjy  responsible  by  one  another's  defaults; 
and  this  continues  for  two  years  after  mem- 
hership  cea«e&  In  most  of  the  landschafts 
the  liability  ia  imlimiled,  bui:  in  a  few  others 
'1  i$  limited  to  some  percentage  or  mhltiple  of 


their  debentures  for  the  less  salable  note  i 
the  borrower,  and  so  enaUe  htm  to  obtain  a 
loan  at  a  lower  rale  and  on  easier  terms  tlmn 
he  could  get  througli  bis  own  unaided  credit. 
Operating .  in  this  way,  the  landochaftt  tmve 
need  of  no  other  money  than  what  they  re- 
ceive from  the  borrowers  for  paying  rntwing 
eunensca  and  interest  and  for  redeemii^  the 
debenture!.  Consequently  their  only  ftm<u  are 
the  sinking  fund  aisd  perhaps  a  small  reserve 
to  gttard    a^aiMI  contingencies. 

Private  mstitutions  are  those  that  are 
owned,  financed  and  tnaaoged  entirely  I^  indi- 
viduals without  any  asaisttnce  or  intervention 
of  government,  except  official  auperriakm. 
With  a.  few  excepdom,  they  are  authoriaed 
under  general  laws  and  not  by;  special  acts. 
IThexe  a^e  three  kinds :  Companies  tot  i 


guan»tficlng  titles  or  mortgages,   bond 
iDrt{fa0Q   companies,    and   building    and 
loan  associatimB.    The  first  hand,  vrhea  they 


conliuit  their  business  to  their  distinctive  ob- 
ject, serve  radier  to  expedite  than  to  extend 
credit  When  they  extend  credit,  they  follow 
the  methods  of  other  private  -iastitutionB,  and 
so  wQl  not  be  treated  separately.  Bond  mid 
mortgage  companies  have  fixed  capital  stocks 


companies  differ  widely  in  detail  and  i 
portant  points,  but  their  first  model  was  the 
French  legislation  of  1852,  which  contains 
two  master  clauses.  These  are  capital  stock 
and  surplus  must  be  maintained  at  a  safe 
ratio  to  bonds  or  debentures;  and  bonds  or 
debentures  in  circulation  must  represent  first 
liens  on  real  estate  of  adeqiute  value  and 
never     exceed    outstanding    loans    in    adier 
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more  thai  fi  w^"  A  part  ol  the  capilal 
»ock  or  alt  ot  an  ..obligatory  reserve  is  set 
asiile  3£  -a  guaaran^  fund  and  kept  in  liquid 
investments.  The  .reserve  is  created  out  of  a 
portion  of  the  afinua]  earnings..  With  this  ex- 
cepiioo.  a  company  may  invest  all  its  assets, 
r^c^css.  of  source,  in  mortgages  and  dis- 
tribute all  its  profits  among  shareholders. 
There  is  no  limit  for  diuidends  since  the  aim 
is  profit.  ,  A  wiaiimiun  is  someiinies  pre- 
scribed for  caiiital  stock,  so  as  to  grevent 
mono^ly,  but  i[iasiniich  as  (ke  capital  stock 
serves  not  only  as  a  working- fund,  but  also 
as  a  guaranty- fund  and  must  be  m^ntaincd  at 
the  BWtutary  ratio  to  bohds'  -dr  <)ebMtur«E,  its 
imtmnt  ihay  be'  tnereased  upon'  approval  or 
ordea'   of   the   snperrvisin^  aufhorily. 

Geoerally  the  campames  tnay  extend  credit 
to  any.'Clas?  qf  laiiij^waers  or  pn/anx  kind 
o£  land  desianaled  oy  the  charter,  or  C^^law^ 
The  loans  may  be  made  for  long  term  payable 
by  aniiuitiesi  or  for  short  term,  payable  by 
instalments  or  .in  Jump,  but  rarely  on  the  sink- 
ing-fund plan.  The  longest  term  in  France  is 
?5  years.  The  iiv>rtgaged-  property  must  have 
a  value  40  or  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  sum 
lent  upon,  it  and  be  capable  of  yielding  a  dur- 
able and  cerlai;!  revenue,  which,  in  the  case.  o£ 
long-term  loans,  must  at  least  equal  the_  bor- 
rower's annual  dues.  If  there  be  a  maximum 
for  amount  of,  ih^  loan,  it  IS  usually  one-tenth 
of  tfae  capital  stock.  The  interest  rate  must 
not  exceed  that  borne  by  the  latest  issue  of 
bonds  or  debentures,  plus  an  addition  usually 
limited  to  one  per  cent  more  for  costs  and 
profits.  Payments  on  loans  are  made  annually 
or  semi-atmually.  Perishable  parts  of  the 
mortgaged  property  must  be  insured.  The 
bonds  or  debentures  are  issued  In  series,  with 
dates  fixed  for.  payment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest, .but  with  a  provision  under  which  they 
may  be  recalled  before  maturity  at  a  premium; 
in  France  priies  are  lawful  at  their  redemp- 
tion. That  country  also  has  provided  for 
licensed  land-credit  companies  a  special  pro- 
cedure for  examining  titles. 

A  buxldilig  acd  loan  association  is  an  in- 
corporated body  with  a  variable  capital;  that 
is  to  say.  a  capital  which  may  be  increased  or 
decreased  by  the  issuing  or  canceling  of  shares, 
or  by  payments  or  withdrawal  of  payments  on 
such  «iares.  There  ma^  be  any  number  of 
members  above  the  minimum  fixed  for  incor- 
poration. According  to  the  original  design, 
the  area  of  an  association  was  delimited  by  a 
radius  of  a  few  miles  from  headquarters,  so 
as  to  make  all  operations  local.  Its  powers 
are  to  receive  members'  savings  to  lend  to 
members  for  building'  or  acquiring  homes. 
These  features  st'muhte  thrift,  and  for  this 
reason  tax  exemptions  are  accorded.  The  ad- 
ministration consists  entirely  of  members 
elected  by  members,  the  funds  all  come  from 
members  and  the  facilities  are  available  for 
members  only.  The  association  is,  therefore, 
co-operative, 

Shares  may  be  held  only  by  duly  admitted 
members  and-  each  entitles  the  holder  to  one 
vote.  These  are  of  various  kinds.  The  most 
comrnon  are  instalment  shares,  on  which  the 
subscriber  makes  payments  at  stated  intervals, 
and  investment  shares,  for  which  payment  may 
be  made  in  whole  or  in  part  at  subscription. 


A  prrtncmtnt  association  may  issue  shares  at 
aAy  time.  A  serial  one  nuy  issue  shares  only 
itk  series,  and  no  new  shares  may  W  issued 
in  a  series  after  a  dividend  has  been  declared, 
except  to  si>bscribers  who  pay  the  book  value 
of  such  shares.  lostaiment  shares  are  used 
for  loan  transactions.  A  borrower  is  required 
to  subscribe  to  instalmeiv  shares  ic  an  amount 
equal  to  his  loan.  Consequently  he  becomes 
liable  to  tfcice  the  amount  of  his  loan  for  any 
losses  of  the  association.  A  first  mortgage  is 
given  on  the  house  and  lot  f  op  which  ^e  loan 
was  made,  and  the  shares  are  pledged  as  an  ad- 
ditional security.  Von-bbr rowing  members  may 
subscribe  for  as  few  or  as  many  shares  of 
any  kind  as  .they  please.  Payqiefits  made  bv 
members  serve  to  mature  the  Shares.  Eaco 
share  is  credited  with  its  proper  portion  of 
the  piofitSL  At  maturity  tlw;  dlares  are  can- 
celed. If  a  member  is  not  indebted  to  the  as- 
sociation, be  is  given  their  face  value  in  cash. 
If  he  is  a  borrower,  this  value  offsets  his  debt 
and  his  loan  becomes  i>aid  and  his  mortgage 
is  canceled,  along  widi  his  pledged  shares. 
Pledged  shares  may  not  be  withdrawn  until 
the  loan  has  been  fully  paid.  But  the  credits 
on  other  shares  ordinarily  may  be  withdrawn 
on  60  days'  notice. 

By  reason  of  this  method  the  loans  of  a 
building  and  loan  association  are  repayable  in 
■nstelmcnts  on  the  sinking-fund  plan,  and  may 
run  for  10  or  even  to  18  years.  The  funds 
that  an  association  may  have  for  investment 
are  auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bidder  at  a 
regubir  meeting  or  at  some  meeting  specially 
called  for  the  purpose.  The  sum  which  the 
successful  bidder  i>ays  in  addition  to  the  inter- 
est rate  is  called  the  premium.  The  law  pre- 
scribes no  limit  for  this,  while  entrance  fees 
and  fines  for  withdrawals  or  defaults  may  be 
charged.  Hence,  the  borrower  may  be  re- 
quired to  pay  what  would  be  usury  in  the  case 
of  any  other  institution  or  lender.  In  the 
United  States,  there  are  at  least  68  premium 
plans  25  plans  for  distributing  profits,  12 
withdrawal  plans  and  7  kinds  of  shares.  So 
many  changes  have  been  made  in  their  ori^nal 
scope  that  the  building  and  loan  associations, 
under  the  laws  in  a  number  of  the  States,  .are 
no  longer  true  to  type.  This  has  been  brou^l 
about  by  removing  restrictions  as  to  area, 
making  shareholding  a  mere  nominal  require- 
ment for  borrowers  and  depositors,  and  per- 
mitting the  associations  to  borrow  money, 
issue  bonds,  incur  liabilities  with  persons  not 
members,  and  to  finance  themselves  with 
funds  coming  from  outside  sources. 

BiUiogrBphy. —  Brvmieck,  W.  von,  'Die 
Pfandbriefsysteme  der  preussischen  Land- 
schaften'  (Berlin  1910) ;  Casasus,  Joaquin  D, 
<Les  institutions  de  credit ;  etude  sur  leurs 
fonctions  et  leur  organization'  (Brussels  1900^  ; 
Franz,  Robert,  'Die  Landschaftleihen  Kredit- 
institute  in  Preussen>  (Berlin  1902)  ;  Gortz, 
Dr.  v.,  'Die  Verfassung  und  Verwaltung  dcr 
Schlesischen  Landschaft>  (Breslau  1907) ; 
Herrick  and  Ingalls,  'Rural  Credits'  (New 
York  1914),  and  ^How  to  Finance  the  Farmer> 
(Ohio  1915);  Josseau,  I.  B..  'Traiti  du 
Cridit  Foncier>  (Paris  1873) ;  Nicholson.  Sir 
F.  A.,  'Report  on  Land  and  Agricultural 
Credit  to  the  Madras  Presidency'  (2  vols., 
Madras  ]89S)  ;  'Oppenried,  R.  M.  von,  'Die 
Hypo  theka  ran  stalten     in      Deutscbland      nnd 
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Osteririch-UnBarn'  (Vienna  1911);  Spitze*-, 
S.,  'Tabeften  fur  die  Zinses-Zinsen  und  Ren- 
ten-Rechnung  mit  Anwendung  dereelben  aat 
Berechnung  von  Anlehen,  Konstmcktion  von 
AnoTtisaliansplanen,  «tc.^  (Vienna  1911);  In- 
ternational Institute  of  ABricultnrc,  'Mono- 
grapl 


LAND  GRANT.     See  PuBUC  Lands. 

LAND  GRANT  COLLBGES.  See  Edu- 
cation, AtSICULTUKAL. 

LAND  HOLDING.  See  Corforatiohs, 
Lbcal. 


LAND  LEAGUE,  an  Iriali  organi 
founded  under  the  presidency  of  Coarlet  S' 
Pamell,  but  of  whidi  the  inspirational  force 
was  Michael  Davitt,  which  came  into  being  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Dublin,  21  Oct.  1879.  The 
failure  o?  the  Irish  crops  in  1878-79  was  fol- 
lowed by  distress  among  the  Irish  tenaht 
farmers  and  peasantry;  tney  were  unable  to 
meet  their  obUgationB,  and  the  numerom 
evictions  which  took  place  were  accompanied 
by  outrages.  The  principal  tenets  of  the  as- 
sociation formed  to  meet  this  sitnation  were 
the  "three  Fs"— fixity  of  tennre,  fair  rent 
and  free  sale  (of  the  tenant's  interest) ;  but 
many  speakers  at  Land  League  meetings,  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  went  so  far 
as  to  demand  that  the  soil  should  belong  to 
the  cultivator.  Opposition  by  direct  violence 
was  deprecated,  and  recourse  was  had  to  boy- 
cotting. (See  BoYayrr).  This  state  of  thinn 
continued  till  the  end  of  1880,  and  was  grcady 
aggravated  by  the  rejection  by  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill  of  that  year,  when  14  members  of  the 
Land  League,  of  whom  the  most  important 
were  Pamell,  Dillon,  Bimar,  T.  D.  Sullivan 
and  T.  Sexton,  were  indicted.  The  chief 
counts  were  'conspiring  to  prevent  payment 
of  rents,  to  defeat  the  legal  process  for  the 
enforcement  of  payment  of  rents,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  letting  of  evicted  farms."  The  trial, 
which  took  place  early  in  1881.  was  a  fiasco. 
but  it  drew  from  Justice  Mtzgerald  the 
declaration  that  the  Land  League  was  an 
illegal  body.  The  agitation  increased,  a  coer- 
cion act  was  passed  and  habeas  corpus  sus- 
E ended,  and  the  "No  Rent"  cry  became  more 
requetit.  Gladstone  denounced  Pamell.  and 
soon  afterward  Parnell,  Dillon,  Sexton. 
O'Kelly  and  the  chief  officials  of  the  League 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Kilmainham. 
They  issued  a  manifesto  calling  on  the  Irish 
tenants  to  pay  no  rent  durinji;  their  imprison- 
ment. The  government  replied  by  declaring 
the  Land  League  an  illegal  body,  and  sup- 
pressed its  branches  throughout  the  country. 
All  that  the  Land  League  had  contended  for 
was  finally  conceded  when  Wyndham's  great 
land  purchase  scheme  of  1903  was  passed  into 
law,  and  the  dual  ownership  which  has  sub- 
sisted from  1870  was  changed  into  an  occupy- 
ing ownership,  Consult  Flatley,  'Ireland  and 
the  Land  League'  (Boston  1881);  Davitt, 
'The  Fall  of  Feudalism  in  Ireland;  or  the 
Story  of  the  Land  League  Revolution*  (Lon- 
don 1904).    See  laEUNa 


LAND-LOCKED  SALMON,  a  sahnon 
which  inhabits  an  inland  body  bf  water  and 
can  never  go  and  CMne  to  the  sea.  The  lerro 
applies  in  America  only  to  Sainton  inhabiting 
certain  lakes  in  eastern  Canada  and  northern 
New  England ;  and  whether  these  salmon 
should  be  regarded  as  distinct  species  or 
merely  as  representatives  of  Ac  Atlantic  sal- 
mon modified  to  suit  thrir  local  con(fitions  is  a 
question  upon  which  idithyologists  are  not 
agreed.  It  is  most  convenient  to  follow  the 
distinctions  made  by  sportsmen  and  regard  die 
land-locked  salmon  as  two  species,  the  Sebago 
salmon  and  the  ouananicfae. 

LAND  OF  NOD  (Goi.  iv),  an  unknown 
land  on  the  east  of  Eden  wherein  Cain  took 
refuge.  In  colloqtnal  and  nursery  allusion  the 
state  of  sleeps  a  land  of  drowsiness  or  nodding. 

i;and   office  of  the  united 

STATES,  a  government  department  charged 
with  the  management  and  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  On  25  April  1812  it  was  organized 
as  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  but 
on  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, it  was  transferred  to  the  latter  on  3 
March  1849. 

■Under  the  law,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
(jeneral  Land  Office  shall  perform,  under  the 
direction  of  (he  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  all 
executive  duties  appertaining  to  the  surveying 
and  sale  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  wise  respecting  such  public 
lands,  and,  also,  such  as  relate  to  private 
claims  of  land,  and  the  issumg  of  patents  for 
all  grants  of  land  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government." 

The  bureau  is  at  present  organized  in  IS 
^visions  and  employs  about  1,500  officials.  The 
purchase,  location  and  entry  of  land  is  made 
through  local  offices,  of  wnich  there  are  100 
in  continental  United  States  and  three-  in 
Alaska.  As  the  lands  in  a  district  are  sold  the 
local  office  for  that  district  is  closed-  The 
ofiice  employs  a  field  force  for  the  protection  of 

fiublic  lands,  to  investigate  limber  trespass,  un- 
awful  enclosure,  fraudulent  entry,  etc.,  or,  in 
general,  any  inEringement  of  the  land  laws. 
The  cash  receipts  of  the  Land  Ofiice  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1917  amounted  to 
56,149.630.54,  consisting  of  $3,632,021  from  dis- 
posal of  public  lands,  $2,445,429  from  sales  of 
Indian  lands,  $4996  from  leases  of  power  per- 
mits etc.,  $38,639  from  fines  for  depredations 
on  the  public  lands,  $25,395  for  copies  of  rec- 
ords and  plots,  andj3,147  from  sales  of  gov-  " 
ernmcnt  property.  The  area  of  public  ana  In- 
dian lands  originally  entered  during  the  year 
amounted  to  16,201,794  acres  and  lands  patented 
to  11.313,362  acres.  See  PtTBUC  Lands,  and 
consult  Donaldson,  Thomas,  'Public  Domain* 
(1884). 

LAND  REGISTRATION.  Sec  Ricis- 
TRATioN  Of  PawEBTY  TntEs;  Touems   Land 

LAND-SNAIL,  an  air-breathing  terrestrial 
gasferopod  mollusk,  or  si^I  of  the  family 
fielicida  or  some  neariy  related  pulinonate. 
These  mollusks  possess  a  well-devdoped,  usu- 
ally globose  and  more  or  less  spiral,  homy  and 
brightly  colored  shell  ^except  in  slu^,  q.v.), 
into  which  the  whole  ammal  may  be  withdrawn, 
>nd  which  has,  usually,  a  luiwte  apertVK,  not 
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closed  by  mi  operculflm.  Four  retractile  ten- 
tacles exist,  the  upper  pair  being  the  larger  and 
possessing  eyes  at  their  tips,  A  distinctly  de- 
veloped so-called  'fool"  is  presenL  The  aper- 
ture by  means  of  which  air  is  admitted  to  the 
Imig-chamber  for  the  puipose  of  breathing  ex- 
ists on  the  right  aide,  under  the  edge  o*  the 
shell.  The  mouth  possesses  an  upper  mandible 
of  homy  consistence  and  toothed  structure,  and, 
as  in  other  gasteropoda,  there  is  a  tongue  or 
Ibgua!  ribbon  bearing  many  teeth.  The  food  is 
generally  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  snails  are 
capable  of  doinj;  great  mischief  in  gardens,  but 
none  in  the  United  States  is  noticeably  harm- 
ful. The  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  individ- 
ual ;  but  the  copulation  of  two  such  hermaphro- 
dite individuals  is  necessary  for  impregnatian, 
which  becomes  mutual.  The  eggs  ate  globukr 
or  oval,  have  coriaceous  shells,  and  are  laid 
singly  in  damp  places,  as  under  leaves,  stones. 


the  snails  themselves  are  eaten  by  Urds,  turtles 
and  other  enenties,  espedally  in  the  tropics, 
where  land-snails  are  more  varied,  nnmeroua 
and  conspicuous  than  in  temperate  regions. 
Some  species,  however,  live  in  very  cold  cli- 
mates, far  to  the  north  or  high  on  mountain 
ranges.  Those  of  cold  climates  hibernate  in 
winter,  creeping  into  sheltered  places,  and  clos- 
ing the  aperture  with  one  or  more  air-tight 
drum-head-like  curtains  o£  hardened  mucus. 
In  hot  and  dry  places  thev  protect  themselves 
in  midsummer  against  unaue  loss  of  moisture 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  land-mollusks  offer  very  interesting 
problems  in  geo^phical  distribution,  as  they 
are  easily  disseminated  and  hence  widely  scat- 
tered; and  are  easily  affected  by    ' 


leys  close  to  one  another  yet  very  distinct  in 
their  mollnscan  faunas. 

The  family  Helicidte,  which  embraces  not 
only  the  terrestrial  genus  Helix,  hut  the  bush- 
cUmbing,  Icmg-spirec  BuUmus  (q.v.).  and  sev- 
eral smaller  genera,  includes  thousands  of 
species.  Specimens  are  always  most  numerous 
in  moist  woods  and  in  a  limestone  region  than 
elsewhere.  Many  small  terrestrial  mollusks, 
properly  called  land-snails,  belong  to  families 
other  than  Helinda,  as  the  Orlhalicidee,  BitH- 
multdtB  and  Pvpidir,  the  last  containing  many 
minute  American  species,  not  larger  than  a  pfti- 
head,  shaped  like  a  grain  o£  rice,  and  beauti- 
fully chased;  Stenogynd<g,  in  which  are  found 
the  great  agate-shells  (Achatmd)  and  sundry 
others  of  the  tropics ;  Succineada,  represented 
by  many  small,  glassy  expanded  forms  of  great 
beauty ;  atid  otners,  some  of  which  contain 
shell-less  and  slug-hlce   forms. 

UtiBty  of  Snalla.— Snails  have  been  made 
of  use  medicinally  in  the  past,  and  curadw 
virtues  are  still  attributed  to  them  among 
European  peasants.  Among  the  Romans  snails 
were  held  in  high  esteem  as  articles  of  food 
and  even  of  luxury;  and  special  pavks  or  es- 
tablishments named  'cochlearia"  were  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  fattening  these 
tnollusks.  The  practice  of  eating  snails  has 
never  been  very  common  in  England,  but 
Howard,  the  prison  philanthropist,  tried  to  en- 
courage it;  Howard  cultivated  the  H.  varroms. 


the  largest  of  European  spedes.  In  noderm 
Europe,  as  in  many  parts  of  France,  and  in 
Vienna,  especially  during  Lent,  snails  are 
targely  consumed,  especially  among  the  lower 
orders.  The  proletariats  of  Naples  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  a  soup  made  from  H.  ntmoralit. 
The  roost  valued  species  among  modem  epi- 
cures is  the  H.  vermiculata  or  little  hermit 
snail,  found  at  Montpelier ;  and  H.  atpersa,  the 
'garden-snail°  of  the  English,  is  also  regarded 
as  very  delicate  when  properly  cooked-  H. 
pomatia  has  a  wider  range  as  an  edible  snail, 
especially  in  France,  where  this  spedes  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  for  market  in  appropriate 
enclosures  called  escargotiireij  thousands  are 
also  gathered  from  the  vineyards  aiid  sold  in 
the  larger  towns  of  southern  France  and  Italy. 
The  taste  for  these  mollusks  has  been  brought 
to  the  United  Slates  by  immigrants,  and  in  the 
Italian  quarters  of  New  York  and  other  large 
dties  great  quantities  of  living  snails  are  ex- 
posed for  3^  among  other  mollusks,  in  the 
lood-ahops.  They  are  also  extensively  imported 
in  pickle.  Consult  Lovell,  'British  Edible 
Mollusks';  Cooke,  <Mollusks>  (Vol.  Ill,  Cam- 
bridge Natural  History,  1S95) ;  Binney  and 
Blan<^  'Land  and  Freth-water  Shells  of  North 
Amenca.' 

LAND  OP  STEADY  HABITS,  a  librmse 
applied  to  the  State  of  Connecticut 

LAND  SURVXYINQ.    See  SuRVEHifG. 

LAND  TAX,  formeriy  the  chief  source  of 
levying  an  income  for  f^ovemmenl  uses,  but  ia 
modem  times  constituting  generally  an  incon- 
siderable part  of  national  incomes.  Both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  taxed  upon  the  estimated 
yield '  of  land  m  their  earliest  taxation,  but 
later  developmenia  of  wealth  gavie  broader 
sources  of  bicome  and  the  laud  taxes  ceased 
to  occupy  the  place  of  prime  importance  in 
providing  a  government  income,  except  whera 
agriculture  instead  of  commerce  and  industry 
forms  the  chief  occupation  of  a  cctmtty. 

Rome  returned  to  the  land  tax  as  a  source 
of  revenue  after  the  decay  of  the  empire 
destroyed  her  commerce;  and  northem  Euro- 
pean cotmtrics  depended  iqran  land  taxes  ^- 
most  exdusivehr  in  their  earlier  days.  The 
devdopment  ot  wealth  in  other  forms  itw 
variabljr  diverts  taxation  from  the  land  except 
where  it  is  required,  at  in  many  modem  in- 
stances, for  purposes  of  social  or  political 
development. 

The  French  ^ysiocrats  and  the  American 
lingle-taxers  maintain  that  the  entire  source  of 
revenue  for  government  uses  should  be  vested 
in  the  taxation  of  land.  While  these  theories 
have  many  a^erents  the  t>resent  consensus  of 

rion  among  econiMmsts  is  that  their  applica- 
would  involve  many  serious  injustices. 

More  recently  special  taxation  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  large  tracts  being 
held  in  idleness  for  speculative  purposes,  and 
large  estates  held  in  improductiveness,  have 
held  the  attention  of  le^slators. 

In  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  western 
Canada  taxation  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  its  use  is  prevalent. 

In   the   United   States   the   laws   of   the   in- 


property,  indn<Kng  land.    There  is  no  Federal 
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tautaticw  at  land,  direct  tuulion  being  left  io 
the  hands  of  the  States.  As  a  rule  changes  in 
land  taxatipn  in  the  States  are  at  present  em- 

Ed  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  land  from 
held  in  idleness,  thereby  retarding  the 
apment  of  the  conuounity  as  a  whale. 

LAND  TORTOISE,  a  terrestrial  turtle  of 
the  family  Tesludinida,  order  Cryfitodira  (see 
CHELONtA),  a  family  characterised  primarily  by 
the  possession  of  a  strong  box-like  shell,  com- 
pletely ossified  when  ^oung  and  covered  with 
horn^  shields,  into  which  die  whole  body  may 
be  withdrawn  and  in  some  forms  wholly  en- 
closed. The  family  also  contains  aquatic  and 
amphibious  forms  (see  Mud-TUrtleS;  Ter- 
KAPiw),  but  these  need  not  now  be  considered. 
American  representatives  are  found  in  the  box- 
turtles  (properly  so-called)  of  the  genus  Cis- 
ludo,  in  which  the  plastron  is  connected  with 
the  carapace  by  ligaments  and  Is  divided  into 
two  movable  lobes,  Hhe  transverse  hinge  being 
so  perfect  that  the  box  can  be  completely  closed 
after  head,  legs  and  tail  have  been  withdrawn. 
The  carapace  is  high  and  arched.  The  common 
box-tortoise  of  the  United  States  (C  Carolina) 
has  become  completely  terrestrial,  and  has 
nnder^one  some  interesting  strjictural  modifica- 
tions in  consequence,  among  others  a  loss  of 
webbing  between  the  toes.  It  readies  about 
six  inclies  in  length,  is  higfaly  variable  in  ihe 
arrangement  of  the  blackish  and  reddish  tints  of 
its  coloration,  and  each  dorsal  shield  is  picely 
sculptured  in  concentric  rings,  but  these  become 
worn  nearly  smooth  in  old  a^.  They  wander 
about  the  woods,  walking  with  the  shell  well 
lifted  from  the  pround,  and  searching  for  food 
most  diligently  in  the  evening  and  early  morn- 
ing and  in  moderate  and  moist  weather.  Their 
food  consists  chiefly  of  snails,  slugs,  earth- 
worms, crayfi^,  grubs  and  the  like,  It^ether 
with  fungi  and  a  tittle  green  stuff.  In  winter 
they  hibernate,  btiried  in  soil  or  garden  mbbish. 
They  are  fond  of  slaying  in  one  limited  district, 
are  easily  tamed  and  exhibit  some  intelligence, 
but  individuals  differ  much  in  these  respects. 

The  typical  land'^rtoises,  however,  are  those 
of  the  genus  Testudo,  in  which  the  plastron  has 
no  hinged,  folding  part,  and  the  feet  are  short 
and  webless.  The  40  or  more  species  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world, 
excepting  m  Australasia.  The  small,  convex^ 
highly  sculptured  "Greek*  tortoises  of  Europe 
and  North  Africa,  so  often  kept  as  garden  pets, 
are  familiar  representatives,  Tbey  feed  almost 
wholly  upon  green  grass,  leaves  and  vegetables. 
The  captive  made  famous  in  Gilbert  White's 
'Natural  History  of  Selbome'  was  one  of  these 
(7".  ibera),  ana  its  shell  is  now  preserved  in 
the  British  National  Museum.  The  gopher  tor- 
toise (q.v.)  o£  Florida  is  a  North  American 
species;  and  a  similar  widely  spread  South 
American  species  (T.  tabulata),  which  lives 
mainly  on  forest  fruits,  is  often  two  feet  lorg. 

Gigantic  Land  Tortoises.— Certain  ter- 
restrial tortoises  of  very  large  site  survived 
until  the  Historic  Age,  and  in  some  cases  still 
exist, on  islandsin  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans. 
They  are  relics  of  a  bygone  period,  when  even 
larger  ones  prevailed.  Fossil  bones  in  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  strata  of  India,  western  North 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world  indicate 


beside  those  giants  even  the  largest  of  the 
modem  species  so-called  would  look  sniaU.  The 

Sesence  of  such  turtles  gave  their  name  to  the 
alapagos  (q.v.)  group  of  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Ecuador,  where  each  of  the  large  islands  of 
the  archipelago  supported  a  separate  species, 
but  all  resembled  one  another  in  the  relative 
small  siie  of  the  bead  and  great  length  of  tbe 
neck.  "The  most  peculiar  looking  are  or  were 
7".  tpkifpium  and  T.  abingdom,  the  shell  of 
which  is  extremely  thin,  with  large  laciinx  in 
the  osseous  plates.  The  profile  of  the  shell  is 
saddle-shaped,  with  the  homy  shields  jiartly 
concave  and  tumed  upward  at  the  sides.  The 
general  color  of  these  and  other  Galapagos  tor- 
toises is  black."  Toward  the  close  of  the  IWi 
century  all  that  remained  of  these  tortoises  were 
caught  and  distributed  alive  to  various  parks 
and  zOQlogical  collections  in  North  America 
and  Europe,  where  they  will  be  cared  for  and 
will  probably  continue  their  race.  They  eat 
grass  and  leaves  of  succulent  plants,,  as  lettuce; 
their  food  in  the  Galapagos  having  been  mainly 
cactus  and  a  lichen  {Unea). 

Other  giant  tortoises  inlubited  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  until  within  the  historic 
period,  and  a  few  remain  in  captivity.  In  1898 
^ere  was  still  living  in  England  a  specimen  of 
7",  sumeiri,  once  existing  in  thousands  on  the 
Seychelles,  whose  history  was  known  since  1766, 
when  it  was  already  of  large  size.  Other  spe- 
cies inhabited  Madagascar,  where  they  became 
extinct,  prehistorically,  Bourbon.  Mauritius  and 
Rodriguez.  They  were  utilized  as  food  by  the 
voyagers  of  the  17th  and  I8th  centuries;  were 
wastefully  slaughtered  by  the  European  colon- 
ists, and  carried  in  shiploads  from  Island  to 
island,  until  at  last  none  remain  but  a  few 
captive  specimens.  Consult  Giinther,  'Gigantic 
Land  Tortoises>  (1877);  Gadow,  'Amphibia 
and  Reptiles'  (1901) ;  Baur,  American  Nalurat- 
«/  (Vol.  XXIII,  December  1889). 

LAND  TRANSFER,  Reform  in,  modem 
methods  of  land  registration  which  have  re- 

e laced  the  oldtime  .conveyancing  by  feoffment, 
very  of  seisin  and  other  primitive  methods 
which  were  effective  in  early  times.  The  mod- 
em deed  gives  an  accurate  aescription  by  actual 
survey  of  the.  land,  and  is  legally  signed,  sealed 
and  recorded;  tbe  records  oeing  open  to  the 
public  in  the  United  States.  If  there  are 
encumbrances  or  burdens  of  any  sort  against 
the  land,  these  also  are  recorded.  The  Tor- 
rens  system  of  land  registration  is  in  effect  in 
Australia  and  adaptations  of  it  have  come  into 
use  in  England,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota and  Oregon.  Insurance  of  title  is  largdy 
used  in  the  United  States,  this  taking  the  form 
of  the  payment  of  a  premium  for  a  private 
investigation  and  guarantee  of  title. 

LANDER,  Richard  Lunon,  En^isb  Afri- 
can explorer:  b.  Truro,  8  Feb.  1804;  d.  Fer- 
nando Po,  6  Feb.  1834.  He  became  a  domestic 
servant:  in  that  capacity  accompanied  Capt- 
Hugh  Clapperton  as  hb  servant  on  bis  second 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa  (1825). 
After  Clapperton's  death  in  1827  he  returned  to 
the  coast  and  in  1830  published  'Records  of 
Captain  Clapperton's  Last  Expedition  to 
Africa,*  In  the  spring  of  1830  he  set  out  with 
his  brother  John  to  explore  the  course  and  ler- 
mination  of  the  Niger,  imder  the  aus^es  of 
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the  En^ish  snvemineiit,  and  from  Badagry, 
near  Cape  Coast  Castle,  tbey  proceeded  to 
Boossa  on  the  Niger,  anil  after  ascending  the 
rtrer  for  about  100  miles  traced  its  course 
downward  to  the  aea  and  proved  that  it  entered 
(be  Bight  of  Benin  by  several  moalhs.  They 
were  the  first  also  to  discover  that  it  was  fed 
tv  the  Benue.  Their  journal  was  published  in 
1832,  entitled  'Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  Ex- 
plore the  Course  and  ■Termination  of  the  N'^er,* 
and  was  translated  into  several  languages. 
While  on  a  trading  expedition  in  the  delta  of 
the  Niger,  he  was  wounded  hy  the  natives  and 
died  soon  after.  The  story  of  his  last  journey 
is  told  in  'Narrative  of  an  Expedition  into  the 
Interior  of  Africa*  (London  1S35). 

LANDER  FEMALE  COLLEGE,  a 
Methodist  institution  of  higher  education  at 
Greenwood,  S.  C.,  founded  in  1872.  Its  faculty 
numbers  23;  the  average  annual  attendance  of 
students  is  272.  The  tuition  fees  are  ?S0  to  $60; 
living  expenses,  $140  to  $150;  the  productive 
funds  amount  to  $10,500;  the  income,  inclutUng 
tuition  and  incidental  charges,  is  $38,550,  The 
library  contains  over  3,100  volumes.  The  num- 
ber of  graduates  since  organization  is  388. 

LANDBS,  laftd  (Lambes  de  Gascocne), 
a  tract  of  sandy  marsh  land  in  southern  France, 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  covering  some  5,400 
square  miles'in  the  provinces  of  Landes,  Gi- 
ronde  and  Lot-et-Gai'onne,  The  land  is  a 
plateau  with  sterile  soil  composed  of  fine  sand 
on  a  subsoil  impermeable  ty  water.  Paraltd 
with  the  coast  are  numerous  dunes,  from  100 
to  300  feet  high,  which,  however,  have  been 
kept  from  extending  by  building  a  palisade 
which  the  sand  cannot  cross.  The  land  was 
formerly  inundated  three-fourths  of  the  year, 
forming  an  unhealthy  swamp,  bttt  in  the  18th 
century  the  engineer  Framois  Chambreient 
succeeding  in  perfecting  a  system  of  draining 
and  planting  to  remc<^  this  condition.  One 
thousand  six  hundred  miles  of  ditches  were 
dug  and  1,600,000  acres  were  planted  with  pine 
and  oak.  The  dunes  also  have  been  planted 
with  maritime  pines  and  cork  trees,  a  scheme 
devised  'by  Nicolas  Thomas  Br^ontier  toward 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  which,  together 
with  the  protecting  palisade,  prevents  the  ad- 
vance of  the  sand  toward  the  east,  and  thereby 
obviates  the  former  steady  encroachment  upon 
tillable  fields. 

LANDES,  maritime  department  of  southern 
France,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  B^  of 
Biscay.  Its  area,  3,615  square  miles,  makes  k 
the  second  largest  deparmifnt  in  France,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  its  ter- 
ritory is  occupied  by  the  Landes  (q.v.)  marsh 
and  pine  lands,  it  is  one  of  the  most  sparsely- 
settled  districts  in  the  cotmtry.  The  remaining 
land  is  highly  fertile,  howerer,  and  the  popula- 
tion draws  a  considerable  part  of  its  income 
from  the  cork  and  pine  trees  of  the  marsh 
lands,  which  yield  timber,  resinous  products, 
charcoal  and  cork.  There  are  also  saw-mills, 
sadt  Works,  iron  works,  stone  quarries,  brick 
and  tile  works  and  potteries.  Mont  de  Marsan 
is  the  capital  of  the  department.  Pop.  288^902. 
LANDESMANN.  Un'dis-mqn,.  Hdailch 
(psend-  HiEKONyuus  Lobm),  Austrian  poet  and 
author;  b.  Nikolsburg,  Moravia,  9  Aug.  1821; 
<L  Brunn,  3  Dec.  1902.    Owing  to  pbyucal  deli- 


cacy he  was  privately  educated.  He  became 
deaf  and  partially  bhnd  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
and  afterward  wholly  blind.  He  nevertheless 
pursued  a  literary  career  with  marked  success. 
His  ^yics  are  considered  the  most  important 
of  his  works,  but  thev  are  marked  by  a  gloomy 
spirit.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  his  early  twenties 
and  there  is  said  to  have  gained  the  enmity  of 
Mettemlch  through  Some' political  criticism.  He 
was  later  critic  for  Kiihne's  periodical,  Etirofa, 
His  writings  include  'Abdul'  (1843):  'Ein 
Z6gling  des  Jahres  1848'  (1855;  later  published 
as  'Gabriel  Solmar')  ;  <Der  ebriiche  Name' 
0880;);  'Das  Leben  kein  Traum>  (1888); 
^Geheimratin*  (1891) ;  'Nachsommer,  neue 
Gedichle*    (last  ed.,  1901),  etc. 

LANDOBA  VE  ( German  Uuidgraf) ,  a 
title  assumed  by  certain  territorial  counts  of  the 
German  empire  to  dtstinguisfa  them  from  the  in- 
ferior counts.  There  were  originally  three  land- 
graves, those  of  Thuringiaand  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Alsace,  who  were  princes  of  tbe  empire. 
The  title  was  assumed  by  Louis  III  of  Thtirin- 
gia  about  1130. 

LANDING  FORCE,  or  LANDING 
PARTY,  a  permanent! V  or^niied  force  com- 
posed of  inlantry  ana  artillery,  attached  to 
each  ship  of  a  squadron.  The  service  reqinred 
of  a  landing  force  varies  from  that  of  police 
duty  in  eases  where  anarchy  or  revolution 
may  exist,  and  where  there  are  no  other  forces 
at  hand,  to  the  hardest  kind  of  offensive  war- 
fare on  shore,  Tbe  force  is  usnailr  com- 
prised of  marines,  although  they  may  DC  sup- 
ported by  blue  jadcetsj  the  landrntr  of  marines 
IS  a  recogniEcd  procedure  ii)  the  way  of 
maintaining  order  where  Decessajry  without 
bringing  up  a  question  of  war  or  invasion 
such  as  would  arise  from  sending  an  army 
force  into  a  country. 

Tbe  men  are  landed  in  ship's  boats  and  tbe 
flotilla  is  commanded  by  an  oflicer  acting  as 
beach  master,  wbo  has  a  sufficient  number  of 
armed  men  to  protect  tbe  boats  in  the  absence 
of  the  landing  parly,  although  the  boats  mav 
return  to  the  ships  if  they  arc  near  at  hand. 
The  warships  furnish  a  Mse.  of  supplies  and 
conmiunication  for  the  landing  force  and  tbe 
warships  must  always  be  kept  open. 

A  section  of  a  landing  force  is  a  uitjt  con- 
sisting of  one  officer,  three  petty  oflicers  and 
24  men.  Two  such  sectiow  form  a  company 
and  two  or  more  companies  (not  exceeding 
six)  form  a  battalion.  Two  or  more  battalions 
form  a  re^ment,  and  two  or  more  regiments 
form  a  brigade.  In  the  boats  tbe  men  are 
seated  in  squads,  ready  to  deploy  the  instant 
the  b«ach  is  reached.  There  arc  six  special 
details  of  a  landing  force,  consisting  of, 
pioncerE,  signalmen,  messmen,  ammunition 
and  ordnance  party,  eun cotton  party  and 
ambulance  parly.  The  cheers  are  armed  with 
iMstols,  the  men  with  rifles,  and  each  battalion 
Has  two  machine,  guns  and  (Hie  three-inch 
Geld  piece.  Each  battleship  carries  a  guard 
of  marines  consisting  of  two  officers  and 
about  70  men.  In  case  a  larger  landing  force, 
is  required  a  body  of  5,000  marines  can  be 
started  at  24  hours'  notice.  They  would  be 
carried  on  their  own   transports  or  upon  war-t 

LANDIS.  Eeoeaftw  Monntaiii,  American 
jtisUce:  b.  Millville,  Ohio,  20  Nov.  I86&    Hs 
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was  graduated  at  the  Umon  Coltece  o{  Law, 
Oiicago,  in  1891,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that 
year  and  engaged  in  the  i»actice  of  law  in 
Chicaeo.  He  served  as  private  secretary  to 
United  States  SecreUry  of  State  Greuiam, 
and  since  28  March  1905  has  been  Umted 
States  district  justice  of  die  noTthem  dis- 
trict of  Illinoia.  He  came  into  national 
prominence  when  pre^diog  at  the  trial  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Rebate  cases  in  1907,  imposing  a 
fine  of  $29,240,000.  While  the  decision  was 
set  aside  by  the  higher  courts  it  did  much  to 
establish  a  reputation  for  Justice  Landis. 

LANDIT,  or  LBHDIT,  lin'dC.  (Thb  Faie 
op),  a  famous  fair  held  in  France  in  mediseval 
times.  The  fair  found  its  origin  in  the  desire 
of  the  tushop  of  Paris  to  arrange  a  pidilic 
ditpla;      '  '    '  '  -.'•-.        

«    th.  „ 

viewed  bjr  the  people  in  the  open  space  be* 
tween  Saint  Ouen,  Saint  Denis  and  Paris. 
Owing  to  the  gathering  of  great  crowds  of 
Rpfd^^pc  this  purpose  a  fair  was  held  under 
tBC  duectioa  ot  the  monks  of  Saint  Denii, 
and'foT  many. years  was  largely  attended.  In 
1556  the  fail  was  removed  to  Saint  Denis, 
j^fler  which  time  its  importance  steadily  di.- 
minished,  and  in  the  18th  century  the  fair  was 
abandoned.  A.  sheep  market  vras  afterward 
Utfiblisbed  in  its  place- 

LAHDLORD  AHl)  TENANT,  the  rela- 
tttfn  6f  ieiifel'  to  TMitee;  not  necessarily  of 
tati'd;  except  as  all  dwellings  or  industries  must 
have  land  for  a  loekt.hnt  bf  any  of  its  ma- 
teria' eticHmbraneij.  Tlje  landlord  need  not 
!*  *lii  *whti:i  he  mayhniwiM.de  a  lessee  or 
Wfldtit  granting  octupancy  br  use  to  a  sub- 
tenant. It  is  suflicjent  tliat  hl^  title'  ii  superior 
t«  "tUiit  6(  the  one  whtt'  holds  tfatoi^  him. 
The  diflferUice  between  [he  lafter's  iuterest 
and'tljiit'of  tbe  landlrir^  Is  lni6wh  as  the  re- 
version of  the  latter;  tmt  fliere  is  ohvi<m3!y  to 
riftrirsionaiy  interest  uulcM '.  the.  grant  \i 
spMcKliy  Hitaited  to  a  less  volumi;  th^n'  tta 
feTnlftrt, "  itnd  ndnc  unless  tl  is  rnferiftr'  S 
Iarid;>'Hf«tiiricsaiy,.  the  relation  "origin»(c«-ifi 
the  pr3ctle«'tt{  bifeudattoti  iti  Hie  Middle  A^S; 
iflfl^ 'tni'.bbMiirgS  were  a  chain  of  vassalstup^. 
♦HWn-'#«n  Bngs'  did  fioniage  f*r  ftortionS  tft 
ttt^P'^sAsISHs:  aWif  no  property  was  h'eM.  by 
ifrj'..Mit"'tinK*','eiCei>f'j8  vassal'to'some' ove*-- 
hii'A'TKe'lCflaalintiaeiri*  were  Adli  she*  by 
tK^'Engl!sh"st<ftu1e  af'Ouls' Etntifbt«?  ih  129ft 
The  HWa^ni  inerQmtn^  relation  of  lessors  btni 
I«5i-6S  B  the  a!«itkm-*f 'SiatWW,  judifciil  de- 

cfsitMi  3tid  ffi«  ^iedSc  ^fri!<!th^ts'  <fi  'irritifia 

iksiHT^i^s:-"'''     ■'■■ ■ 

jT.v-pHii'THUiuar'bSHJiation^ 'ftf  -'tfft'CMttraHjfffj 
ii4ytieS'tWla*^reftattiraKx:tJBse(tiK!ndeS't)f  flic 
felatfiott.v TK*;  JatidlonJ.  fm.  his'paH  frttaif'ptti^ 
ftCt.th*  t*itt*if(rom  diiy  6fkit'atiiiti  ot-Oti 
tuTAnt<fi  -mfrsCne*  eynif  Jtinl' bt-'itfffef.Wnrw 
te  evicted,^  Srta-if'ije  doeS  (rfttttt  is>HM]l*' W 
dafnages,!.  H*  "Is  nbt;  (lowrwJr,  "UiiBt^"  any 
-d^Rgatloh  to  (H^t^cf  litnl  , "agaiiisi;*  VioBSHee^ 
(testfass,  iraiiamres  of  other  iln'wfUI' VS  of 
outsiders';  rioi-'to  lurnish 'haHtaWe  TmiJWngs; 
o'iaMe'  ISiprtmerifS  '  oV  anytRing  'wh4te»er "  .<tP 
specific  quality  unless  specially  agreed  '"otr! 
Ibniiaeirmoiefntatiihl^a^atiaSs  aKBiMiftiiled 
tdlcmUU  i«iiCf-/'&c  mUl.fbni;  Us.ewnimi't 


clusiocu  and  run  his  own  risks.  The  tenant 
cantMt  question  or  ioterfere  with  the  land- 
lord's title,  even  if  the  latter  be  worthless: 
his  own  is  derived  from  it,  and  must  stand  or 
fall  with  it  Nor  does  anv  length  of  oc- 
cupancy enable  him  to  plead  the  latter  in  bar 
of  the  landlord's  right,  by  the  statute  of  linu- 
tationa.  under  common  law;  but  he  very  gen- 
erally can  by  statute  after  a  certain  period, 
thou^  never  till  the  period  of  his  tenancy  has 
expired.  Of  old  the  feudal  tenant  could  do  at 
once  much  more  and  much  less  than  this :  he 
could  not  under  any  circumstances  get  the 
landlord's  property  into  tus  own  hands,  but  by 
a  legal  fiction  of  which  the  law  sanctioned  ihc 
use  (feoffment  or  common  recovery),  he  could 
grant  to  a  third  party  what  he  did  not  himself 
own,  so  that  the  thira  party  could  retain  it ;  the 
wrongful  grantor,  however,  forfeited  his  own 
estate  to  the  landlord.  Statutes  long  since 
abolished  these   fraudulent  conveyances. 

The  tenant  must  keep  the  premises  In  re- 
pair; if  he  lets  them  go  to  ruin  or  deteriorate 
from    non-use    he    is    liable    in    damages.     By 


by  fire^  most  States  of  the  United  States  abro 
gate  this  right,  however.  The  tenant  must  not 
commit  waste;  but  he  may  cut  wood  for  fire, 
repairs  or  fencing,  and  if  he  is  a  tenant  at  will 
or  for  life  he  has  a  right  to  the  crops. 

Obligations  by  agreement  may'oi  course  be 
almost  anything.  Sti^ation  of  rent  usually 
forms  a  part;  permission  to  make  improve- 
ments not  to  be  removed  is  most  usual,  some- 
tinies  obligation  to  make  them  of  certain  sorts; 
and  an  agreaueiit  not  to  assign  the  lease  with- 
out   the  landlord's   permission.    The    landlord 


improvements,  < 

etc    An  agreement  to  pay  a  reasonable  i  _.._ 

has  been  held  to  be  implied  without  being  sped- 


ing  assignees. 

LANDMARKS  CLUB,  The,  an  associa- 
tion, incorporated  in  California,  in  1895,  and 
having  for  object  the  preservation  of  the  monu- 
ments and  historic  landmarks  of  that  State. 
It  raises  funds  through  private  subscription 
and  in  the  course  of  its  existence  has  carried 
on  a  State-wide  campaign  of  education  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Indian  and  earlv 
Spanish  remains  in  California.  Many  of  the 
(nt  tnissions  were  crumbling  until  the  club  in- 
stitutttd  the  necessary  repairs  to  preserve  these 
iaiernting  relics  for  posterity.  The  dub  has 
reroofed  nearly  ap  acre  and  a  half  of  mis- 
sion biiildings,  repaired  and  safeguarded  full 
batf'  a  mite  of  mission  walls.  It  has  so  pre- 
s«fvcd  the  most  important  parts  of  three  of 
the  tioblest  monuments  of  California  history 
and  romance  that  they  will  stand  for  a  century. 
Tbese  are  the  missions  of  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
San  Fernando  and  Pala.  In  recent  years  the 
wtirk  of  the  club  has  been  greatly  extended  bv 
the  founding  of  Local  Cloisters,  each  of  whidi 
otwointrates  its  efforts  in  its  immediate   local- 


ship  wiUi  diploma  cost  i 

^'^bAHSOIS,  liA-dwa,  Hermann,  Gernian 
itndtMtW:  b.  Munster,  Germany,  19  April  1835; 
d.'?W5,"  He  entered  the  priesthood,  but  in  18.59 
HiUe4^M«''jUenrion  to  science,  and  in  1873  was 
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lnus^Urti.';^Se;Mi'..th^.»ull»w  «  'Sound  anq 
Vw!eiApiiMIHtBtt*f.to««s>  ,<l«6a);  *Text- 
Borflt   «fTvZo9;«¥".v(T®QMa-<-T?xtrBoek   of 

character.  .('."^'-'i)   ''U/bl 

ti.ili^flDOI^  iMtRSUd'ChriMtur^CtenOiia, 
Gw»^fl-¥%dolOftiSii'  bJ-MuaswiyiewimAjv:-! 

Eati4oi«^'(.q'^.>V'.uiid  Wils  Mu(»ttttTtitid«cvUiil3 

ot 't*irSlot*)«'«lettFlf*offl  1872.  i!H4»Jrtis'wfa«»J» 

^4^''  t'TOVn  ;>:i'M&du4l,^d<t>phllt()iflcitceif)it« 
19W),  '   - '  -- 


whiu  inan  to  e:qi1ore  Central  Mindanao  Island, 
^ere  .  diuotering  the  Mans^ca*  ("'white 
tiibt*).  He:  was  with  the  allied  troopa  on 
tWir  march  to  Peking  in  1900,  aod  was  ihe  6rst 
AngW-Saxon  to,,  eniei  Lla&a,  the  Forbidden 
City,,  Ifc  holds  the  world's  record  in  moun- 
taioeering.  Mr. JLandor  declared  the  River  of 
&qubt,  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  claimed  to 
have, 4isc9yered  in.  South  America,  tc  '■-■■-  — 


sooy  it^r'  Lr^tHwi'f rora,  orusac  ac id^  Her 
cWtr'-"Wl^'art '^-ife'^-MS^^iVi^PS^and 
OthMlFaun&I  lieMf^rAWhSV^a^VmiJlet' 
tlSa)-:  riSIThd  iVebiliahj  Bracaethli^lgWT 
r>£^eliiClftt'dBlIi).'«>d«vdi>r(1832),  .aHdl  'rEnatiU 
nM.^fiBlftdiijHaT^'UCelo^lga&k-AiVtfasDa  to 
be  ;>autdbiQa:rapfaioal.n'.0)iiiultr)litr!!i<-biMt  land 
RemattitiA  hji^ted  [^:bt^r>IfilaiitdiiodvtItIuc)hiMi 

1841)-.— , ■;!■!■:■['    I  .  in..  ,tr,,q   rn-1.1  >r,,l  ■„\  O'Xr 

fteKOiiS*);''A*B«i«»t<^i*httPr'K'eat^>W.  V-l 

Celieiciii-i'l«6!;'-ana'-»t«n'«t»!f'''jBfted-^art 
Units*  afiwjJ. ^Mhi:  Wfiii*''hi  'tttJUfiin'i^ 

hiWiii>r*ttAed-'A<i|(s*k^5finaTw:''TH«WiaiW^ 
i  >W»[M*Mt«*'  ftyl  A»kan9H!r  'im  IfSMsHtft, 
tpJantleH  fe  «ofBj>e;'>krt«^was'tlwl«>i^tn«y(rerfel 

Betei«biir»!:''.His>  "'W^l^^  :Km4^I  )in3(l#:'''hJA 
khoWn  BbJaftyli^i  3'hulHori«e,':jBm''ha¥«"d<slM 
with  serious  as  well  as  lighter' ■B'a)je^».i"H* 

jfiiinorTof-tfie.  aM'  tiaeff):- ■"RitiJs  if  ^\W- 

Ic*tn  aiW-PW«P^v(ife7,>'i'*Ehtriy'-Y^rs''-'(jif 
wit*  ■Oesmj'Wii'Veiiani"^''mrief^Giim 
SiJ*ei'    tJr  '  fli*etalHs^  ■ -;  awgy.  ■  ^^«r  oihe^ 

worki..,'  r--' ;; '."V'^. -■■■■'' '"■-■■'■''t  ■>i^"-  '':i'  ■-■=  ■'=^ 

^avc(er  .aDd.,riwi/i(^r:',.h. ., Florence, 
ii-a.  p-andscn.'ot  Wau^r_Sj?vage;^s|i 
Ke.y^.c^i^wted  al|rTorence-:an<^  „_  ,., 
He,  ha^'^enl  roany.  years  in.  tEa^elj..yi?Jtbg-,ifl 
KWe^  China,  j9^p.,In(na..N^p4t,'fiBt;U  5»,«itfl 
Moag9l!9i  fe'rsiav,  .pelijchiaUn,.,fIie.,I;J)4ipp»n;?i 
Azorf; -yaftd.,Mu-  islamji^^pd,,ki  ,^^^s■^^ 
Arp^rida,  and  ..hbrtljecn-  Mri';B..,;pe..was-|thfi 
firsi  -white  ma(i„to :  reach,  the  I  source?  of., iJw 
Brattniariutra  River  and- establUhea  fjiar  exaiy 


-— ]ice,,  ippp.,  jSfi 
;anq  in-.P^j*. 


J  have  E 


fpq;^^.  ,^e,|erved  as  a  dispiach  rider  during 
W-iSltfS*^n,r>yW'ji.A™ong  his  writings  are 
*A\9Wi  fttilk  m  HatW  .AinH> ;  'Corea,  or  the 
l^Q^rM  tbfliM^nwneiertm' ;  i<A:Joumey  to  the 
Sacred  Mountains  of  Sia<WH[»i-'M»n' ;  'China 
ihlf».,^f^sJ,  Kl.aPUr  ',!>■  liJff    Forbidden 


BH 


.  at*ieli 

.Ji'tfrce;'-Italy,  1? 
■e  )Jf'"nSnatfr^  ii 

'-  Ifls 


iStidtfi 


a«a' .WdHftr^  Wf "fcrbii  S^ldfei 
~"'"9«-4"'3(P'!faA''-iJ75';'a''l 

U'lMP'terigiSfirf  %  TM 

fiM'M)tf;"«TIfe-'P%r(il'oFW_„„  ..„,„.  „.,- 

mm  ■syvaie:',*jtfi''yf  ifflcTeiiffrffifi^i  m.'i 

hhVXA^ASP  slibrfi*  ^t'«Ve;#.?ii(!iH£'fca3 
foSa^cii  mei'^m.^'iim  Siitf'w&s'knbM/lW 
fe,-^h&^l  'Htrriiy*"an(f''flW''rtfthptr.','  Af 
se^o1-^eiii;'fftlrtiA'§nd''irt  Hay)y,^TfK!af"Ri''Wii 
Wtttf'ii'W'tt'Wdi-A^feicillrSaatlH'icfolaH 
mh  hVteKHt[«n^k^i^Vi'.'(ti<^>ciiii^What  aH^TMiV 
aittaiH'%fWi-riifeVA^raihg'SiT.iW&tiar^ 
w^'fe&as*"ifliif*uiffl;atl5rf'!Ji"Ws  dltreeiilfi 

l*^^'Oif<Jra;'VJitte''W'.  tfisTrtibwii  *»  m 
^paffiift  ■■■«;»'■:  if  ftliblitari"' ■  Etivthtnifeht^' -Sritt 
Whined  ft*. -^feS  e«*nc*th^'fbn6^hBWf'fctf 

fktfiei',''M' iFlWBBlfeft'hbiii?/'  P<Jr:Hie'tierf 
W'^4't^hfVi'v^(l!\  HniieWh4t'tt6ttiadi<i'  fffei  " 
fliiciu4tti&'lfAtf^eh'l,oi\»fcn''a&d'teiifey/He^ 

other  inleraening.dffes'atid'trVltik  IJii  Wrt'di? 
fflftnaKS«Xn9'pi*efVy:':Tn''the?^ef'fieiah(i 
rfWrtfe  '''rathai''''Tht*mpWiife'  .a'rti««;".;fHr  -''WA 
Ca^*»'■'g^s*'4he',^^dti^'g(^■«Vm^M^^ieIJ;■^^l 
MiWef^  »fthtf  Hrtri  BtMid'^dtne'ofhi^'beM 
a*l^,'*,Bysi?e4'""lT^  ^'tfiiirf^  dP Walter' S'Et<«iri 
tmmh  --atrcaW  5nTfltiariedr*eV*''apjiefr'^cl?ii 


,We'-A«,ermfr./  'Th 


.,,>...  'AuM,  ermfr./   ■The.fVferarflt^uv 


ettte  to  w 


|iti,feet[ea,fe.a 


lefl.jto-a  aoodiv.DroDertiL.and  *-— ■-  '- 

(IsKpfent  ?!jare?,'ri^tca)'ttaiijiio^y-ffi'Wa]eh 
wlucliTie  ^n|JUc[e^,i^so,,bigl3.-fpiriLea  ana.iAUi 
Cl^ciJ(;ar  a  .^ay;tl«il,.^n,^yc,[/<!afs;ii^,,^^ii,lf  g(i^ 
Wt:W,.>t,3'liii*'af.*jtUg^|to,Tgivq_,^t.,pMfli;-i(fl 
Wwtfeffc(,>ybo,;nafifi.-H  j[ield;.a75H%imt jincMiw 
P!^MPP<¥"'  nm  e]sewh^r«..,M«0n(i^hiUr*nJ»W] 
f"^, wp  ;witli.  cl^aracteTistjci  ienibi»i^smi'eiilist«4 
witi^;a./;ojiipaiij(,.Qf  .vpJjjqtpws  ifiJha>  W^TifoJl 

Spain    rclurneJ  disgusted   Witl^aMtti  B(W»HMJ 
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LAHDOU^'  LAMfiRSTH 


s  of  the  leaders.    With  egual  iiiipetu- 

osity  he  had,  in  1809,  married  Mtss  Julia 
Thullier,  a  young  girl  18  years  his  junior,  whom 
he  met  at  a  dance  in-Baih.  Owing  to  his  un- 
evenness  of  temper  and  to  the  conimonplaceness 
of  her  mind,  the  marriage  proved,  m  many 
ways,  to  be  an  unhappy  one.  In  a  fit  of  aflger, 
he  went  to  France  without  her,  in  1814,  though 
they  had  planned  the  journey  together.  During 
this  period  he  published  several  books,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  *Simonidea,'  a  volume  of 
elegiac  verses  (1806).  some  of  his  Latin  poems, 
'Idyliia  Heroica'  (1810),  afid  the  trage(!y 
'Count  Julian*  (1812). 

Settling  first  in  Tours,  Landor  was  there 
joined  the  following  year  by  his  wife,  and  the 
two  t^en  went  to  Italy.  For  three  veal's  they 
lived  at  Como  and  later  in  various  Italian  dties, 
until,  in  1821,  the  Landors  made  Florence  their 
home.  Here  they  were  for  eight  years,  and 
here  Landor,  who  had  done  comparatively  little 
literary  work  except  for  the  finishins  of  'Idyllia 
Heroica'  (1820).  wrote  the  books  most  inti- 
mately associated  with  his  name,  the  'Imaginary 
Conversations,'  The  first  of  these  appeared  in 
two.  volumes  in  1824;  this  was  followed  by  a 
third  in  1828  and  by  the  fourth  and  Hfth  in 
1829.  Altogether  the  number  of  conversations 
was  about  80,  which  was  about  doubled  during 
the  rest  of  Lander's  life.  Though  not  in  aoy 
sense  popular,  thcf  were  welcomed  by  the  men 
of  letters  of  the  tmie.  In  general  they  express 
I.andor's  reHections  and  feelings  on  subjects 
of  high  importance.  Colvin,  m  his  life  of 
Landor.  divides  them  into  two  classes,  the  dra- 
matic, represented  by  the  excellent  'Leofric  and 
Codiva,'  and  die  reflective  to  which  type  the 
majority  conform,  but  in  a  strict  sense  none  are 
dramatic,  for  the  reason  that  Landor  rarely  ex- 
presses more  than  his  own  emotion,  and  though 
this  feeling  is  often  hi;th  and  noljle,  it  is  not 
to  any  nolahle  degree  historically  accurate.  The 
reflective  dialogues  express  .  Lander's  fine 
thoughts  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  the 
character  of  which  is  represented  by  the  gal- 
axy of  famous  men  who  serve  as  his  mouthy 
piece.  All  in  all,  the  'Conversations'  arc 
among  the  best  examples  of  restrained,  polished, 
classic  style  that  we  possess. 

In  1829,  Landor  removed  to  Fiesole  and 
here,  among  other  works,  he  wrote  'The  Cic^ 
tion  and  Examination  of  William  ^akespeaxe,' 

fmblished  in  1834.  The  book  is  one  of  hu 
onger  pieces  but  is  not  so  successful  as  the 
'  Con  versa!  ions  >_  because  of  its  rather  labored 
humor.  Nor  it  is  so  good  as  the  two  succeeding 
pieces,  which  Landor  planned  or  wrote  in  Italy 
and  published  after  his  return  to  Eneland  in 
183S.  'Pericles  and  Aspasia'  (1836),  his 
longest  sin)^le  work,  is  commonly  regarded  as 
his  most  finished  production,  in  re^rd  to  beautv 
of  thou^t  and  finish  of  expression.  Scarcely, 
if  at  all.  interior,  however,  is  the  'Pentameron,' 
the  record  of  a  five-days'  visit  of  Petrarch  with 
Boccaccio,  a  book  which  contains  some  of 
Landor's  most  mature  criticism,  as  well  as  the 
most  charming  of  his  descriptive  passages,  the 
narrative  of  Ser  Francisco's  visit  to  church. 
It  is  on  these  perhaps  as  much  as  on  the  more 
miscellaneous  'Conversations'  that  Landor's 
fame  chiefly  rests,  though  the  latter  by  reason 
of  their  earlier  appearance  and  the  novelty  of 
their  form  are  more  commonly  coupled  with 
Landor's  name. 


LallIrar^!'  4oit;  afMT  1837  Is  oam^BMtively 
unimportant,  and  except  tor^  some  articles  to 
Leigh  Hunt's  MoittMy  Kepository,  a  satire,  and 
some  "Hellenic,'  supplies  Kttle  new  in  type. 
The  most  consplcuons  volumes  were  'Last 
Fruit  of  an  Old  Tree'  (18S3),  conlahrinn  con- 
versations and  miscellatieous  woik,  <DTy  Sticks, 
Fagoted  by  W.S.  Urier'  (1858),  and  "Heroic 
Idylls'   (1863). 

CiiWlsm  (t  IB  £iini3iKn1  mttnmt  that 
Landor  occupies  a  high  but  not  a  pre-eminegi 
place  in  19th  fcentuty  Mters.  The  excessively 
cultivated  nature  of  big  .subjects,  the  com- 
parative scantiness  and  restraint  of  his  pro- 
duction, and  the  fact  that  his  style  is  conspic- 
uous for  rhetohcaJ  graces  rather  than  for  nat- 
ural warmth  or  broaii  Aympathy^  keep  him  from 
attaining  the  hi^est  position  either  as  a  poet 
or  as  a  prose  writer,  but  as  the  master  of  pol- 
ished prose  and  tbe  writer  of  isolated  passages 
be  has  few  superiors.  ,  See  lUACiHAJfy  Cowvis- 
SATioNs ;  Pericles  and  Aspasia. 

Bibliogmphy.—  The  standard  life  i;  that  by 
John  Forsler  (2  vols.,  IffiS),  now  fornung  the 
first  volume  of  the  stajidard  edition  of  the 
works  (8  voU.  1876).  Colvin's  life  in  the 
'English  Men  of  Letters'  is  good;  it  supplies 
a  good  list  of  authorities  on  Landor.  Leslie 
Stephen's  essay  ('Hours  in  a  Library,'  Vol  H), 
and  Vemon  Lee's  ?The  Rhetoric  of  Landor' 
iCotttetnporary  Review,  Vol.  LXXXIV,  p,  8Hl 
1903),  should  be  consulted. 

WiLUAM  T.^  Bbewsteb, 
Professor  of  English,  Columhut  University. 

LANDOUZY,    lan'xkio'ze,    Looit    Jowph 


at  the  Medical  School  in  Paris,  and  was  gradu- 
ated there  in  1876.  In  1880  be  was  appointed  to 
the  fai^ulty  of  tbe  Medical  School  and  since 
1880  he  has  been  professor  of  therapeutics  and 
materia  merdiea  th<re.  -Ha.  beiSmft^momber  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  in.  1693.  He 
has  made  many  contributions  (o  medical  litera- 
ture. Among  his  works  are  'Sur  la  Tuber- 
culose  Infantile'  (1875-78)  ;  'Sur  U  nvopathie 
atrophique  progreasira,'  with  Dejerine  (1886)  ; 
Sur  les  Para^sies  dam  Ws  nuladies  aigues' 
(1880);  'Bocherches  stir  les  causes  de  I'ataxie 
locomotrice  procressive'  (.1882)  ;  'Glossaire 
medical'  (1902);  'MMicine  AllemaiMi  el 
medicine  Fran<;ais.  in  les:  Allemands  «t  la 
Science'  (1916),  etc 

LANDRAIL.     See  Coritcbake. 

LANDHKTH,  Bumet,  American  agricol- 
turist:  b.  Philadelphia,  30  Dec  1842.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Poiytcchnic  Ci>H«pe,  Philadel- 
phia, was  captain  of  infantry  dtiring  the  Ci^il 
War,  serving  in  the  Army  of  tV  PotQinac,  and 
since  the  war  period  has  devoted  himself  to  tbe 
promotion  of  hiaher  qgrjfultural  ^p4  laJJied  in- 
terests in  mahy  in^jrtanV  fierds  OTfieiVlce.  He 
was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  AgriciiTlure  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  director- in -chief  of  tbe 
American  Exhibition  in  London  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  many  American  scientific  societies;  also 
holds  honorary  membership  in  similar  bodies 
in  European  countries,  in  India  and  in  Japan; 
and  is  CSievalier  and  Offlccrdu  jU'erfte  Agncole 
de  France.  He  founded  and  is Jiresideril  of  the 
Association  of. Centenary  Firms, of  the  United 
Stales  and  is  head  of  the.  se^d-Wise.  of  D. 
Landreih  &  Sons,  ^stabHshed  1n'1784  in"PhiIa- 


Google 
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delj^ia.  He  has.puhlidKd  terehil  woriu  cm'' 
agncultural  subjicts. 

LANDRBTH,  Dwid,  Atneritam  agricul-' 
turist:  b.  Philatjelphia,  1802;  d  Bristol,  Pa..  22 
Feb.  1880.  He  was  privately  edocaled  and 
joined  his  father  in  the  seed  and  nurseir  bu^- ' 
nes9,  devoting  himself  to  tnalters  oi  public  in- 
terest in  agricultural  atid  horttcdtural  lines 
after  he  became  head  of  the  firm.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cnlttirat  Society  in  1827  and  acied  as  its'  cor-., 
responding  secretary  in  1828-36.  He  was  presi-\ 
dent  of  ihe  Philadelphia  Society, for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Agriculture  and  esiablidied  the  //- ' 
Itutrated  Floral  Magatine  in  1832,  He  wrote  ' 
nnrnerous  articles  on  agiicultaral  and  horti- 
cultural subjects  and  edited  witi  additions , 
Johnson's  'Dictionary  of  Modem  Gardening* 
(Philadelphia  1847). 

LANDRY,  Auguste  Chvlca  '  Philippe 
Robert    Canadian   author  and   siatesman:    b. 


in  agricultural  science  at  the  College  o£  Sainte  , 
Anne  and  devoted  himself  to  fanning  _  He 
served  for  several  years  in  the  militia,  rising  : 
to  the  rank  cf  lieutenant-colonel.  In  politics  he 
is  allied  with  the  Conservatives ;  he  was  a  mem-  , 
ber  of  Ihe  Quebec  assembly  (1875-76);  was 
elected  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  , 
1878.  where  he  served  till  1887,  when  he  was  , 
defeated  at  the  general  election ;  in  1892  he  was  . 
called  to  the  Senate.  He  became  president  of  . 
the  Queiec  E»hibiiion  Company  in  1894,  is  a 
member  of  several  agricultural  societies  and  was  r 
elected  president  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture 
in  1896,  He  has  written  'Traiti  populate 
d' Agriculture  thiorique  ct  pratique'  (1878);  , 
'L'Eglise  et  I'Etat'  (1S83} ;  and  numerous  i 
papers  on  political   and   scientific  subjects., 

LANDS,  ^bUc    See  Puvuc  LANn. 

LAND'S  BND,  Enghutd,  a  headlimd  hi  ' 
Cornwall,  about  60  feet  in  height,  cotisistinK  - 
of  granite  cliffs  bristling  with  shaip  fangs  <rt 
rocks  somewhat  resemSting  tfie  back  of  an  . 
alligator,  which  forms  the  Southwestern  ex- 
tremity of  Enffland.  There  is  s  lighthouse  on 
the  rocks,  called  Loneships,  about  a  mile  to 
the  west.  Here  is  the  entrance  to  the  English 
Channel  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

LAND8BERO,  Hu,  American  ratibi:  b. 
Berlin,  26  FA,  184S.    He  was  educated  at  the 
of  Ciottiwcn,  Breslau  and  Halle 


1871-1914,  when  Re  retired,  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Berith  Kodesh  congregation  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y,  He  was  governor  of  the  Hebrew 
Utiion  College  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,,  and  in  1911 
he  was  president  of  the  12tli  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  He 
published  'A  Ritual  for  Jewish  Worship' 
(1884;  3d  ed.,  1910). 

LANDSBESG  -  AN  -  DER  -  WARTHE, 
lants'-berk-an-dfir-var'te,  Germany,  city  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg  on  the  river  Warthe,  ■ 
80  miles  northeast  of  Berlin.  The  town  has 
important  iron,  foundries,  engine  and  boiler 
factories.  It  manufactures  tobacco,  doth, 
leather,  spirits,  furniture,  bricks  and  other 
commodities,  as  well  as  canning  on  a  trade  in< 
the  produce  of  the  neighborisgi  country.    The. 


LANDSCAPE,  in  painting:  a  picture  pre-, 
senting  a  view  of  natural  scenery  as  it  appears' 
within  the  range  of  vision  from  a  single  point, 
ol  observation,  with  or  without  figures  of  men  > 
or,  animals.  The  landscape  is  essentially  modern 
in  its  evolution,  the  Greeks  ignoriitg  it  in  their  i 
absorptioi]  .with  the  human  figure;  the  Roman  , 
and  Pampeian  wall-paintings  are  the  nearest  , 
approach  to  landscape  painting  aSorded  by 
classic  art  The  Odyssey  landscapes,  now  in . 
the  Vatican  Library,  and  Hie  pictures,  of  a  ■. 
garden  painted  upon  _the  walls  of  an  apart'  , 
nient  in  the  villa  of  Livia  at  Prima  Porto  near 
Rome,  are  the  best  of  the  remaining  examples . 
of  ,the  art  as  practised  by  the  Romans. 

In   Christian    art    the    landscape    makes    a ' 
late  appearance,  but  Giotto  (1267-1337)  under  ; 
the  influence  of  Saint  Francis  of  Asusi  makes  . 
use  of  natur^  scenic  effects  as  backerounds. , 
It  was  not  until  the  begintung  of  the  lltb  cctt- : 
tury,  however,  that  the  modem  landBcape  made 
its  appearance    in   the    Flemish    and    Italian  i 
schools  of  art,  and  even  then  the  landscape : 
was    subordinate    to   the  figure  interest.    Vn  ■ 
Angelico  makes  use  of  actual  topying  from 
nature    preceding    efforts    being '  largely   com- 
prised in  certain  typical  objects  snch  as  rocks,  > 
cloiidfc   litts    or    buildings.    Leonardo   makes  i 
use  of  landscape  hack^ounds  and  Raphael  it  . 
amawnj;  in  the  diversitv  and  harmony  of  his 
adaptations    of    natural    sceneiy   in   his   Imek- .- 
grounds,     Michelangelo,  on    tae   other   hand, 
ignored  the  landscape  in  art  and  held  it  «nd  its 
admirers  in  contempt    Andrea  Mantegua  fol-  , 
lows  Raphael  but  his  work  is  far  from  possess*  < 
ins  the  grace  which  characteriies  that  o£  his 
sqccessor^  Correggio.    In  the  Venetian  school - 
tlie  beauties-  of  nature  received  more  enthurias^- ; 
tic  rmresentation,  and  the  Bellini,   Gtorfpone  - 
and   Titian,   particulariy   the  latter,    lie   con- 
sidered the  founders  of  the  modcru'laadscatM.;  I 
The  pupils  and  followers  of  Titian  dceorc^  ■ 
the   tand^cape    ample   consideration    in    thdr  ■ 
cqinposttioas^  among  them  being  Tintoretto  ^d  I 
Veronese.    Canal  and  Guardi  foHoW  and  are 
consadvred  the  last  of  the   Venetian   si^iaots.  . 
In,  tfae.  southern  Al^  Saivator  Ross  showed  ' 
ccnsiderable  power  in-  reproducitig  the  wilder 
aspects  of  nature  sod  h&d  a  considetaUe  in-  -. 
floence  in  th«  development  of  the  art 

In  the  nortbeci)  countries  of  EuroM.  a< 
in  Italy,  painting  wM  a  later  developfnent  of' 
art,  folkimiw  sciriptura  and  arcfaitectnre.  The 
ffliniftlures  were  uife  precursors  of  landscape 
in  Flemish  art  and  the  first  great  impetus  to  ■ 
the  use  of  nature  in  painting  was  given  by  the 
van  Eytks  (1380-1440).  Roger  van  der  Wey- 
den,   H.;  Uemling  and   Ghcerardt  David  com-  ' 

Elete  this  period  of  Flemish  art,  reaching  per^ 
aps    the   greatest    attainments    in    landscape 
painting  in  the   ISth  century.    Later   Flemish 
paiaters  were  attnicted  by  the  f^anrour  of  the" 
Italian  Renaissanoe  and  the  distinctiveness  of  ' 
the  old  Flemish  school  was  temporarily  sub-  '' 
merged.       The  work  of  Bernard  van   Orley    ■ 
however,  showed  origin^ity  and  genhis ;  and 
the'  influence  of  the  true  Flemish  art  Was  ap-  ' 
parent,  likewise,  in  the  productions  pf  Herri 
de   Bles  and  Pafenier.     Brue^el   follows  with 
excellent  work  and  one  of  hir  sons  w«s  notable, 
as  were  Paul  and  Uatthew  Bril.    RtAens  did    • 
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not  paint  Itmdscapes  nntil  late  in  life  and  dicn 
was  largely  influenced  by  Tttian;  but  in  Ru- 
ben's work  appears  the  notabte  innovation  of 
portraying  the  changBS  in  the  slry.  Later  in 
the  development  of  Flemish  art  were  Brouwer, 
a  pupil  of  Frans  Hals,  Jacques  d'Arlhois, 
Cornells  Huysmans  and  Jan  Stberechts. 

The  landscape  in  German  art  ori^natcd  at 
Cologne  in  the  work  of  Stephen  Looiner  and 
reached  its  greatest  heights  m  the  productions 
of  Albert  Durer  of  Nuremberg,  Durer  Aowed 
originality  and  power  as  an  interpreter  of 
nature  and  stands  alone  in  German  art.  It  is 
nearly  a  century  later  that  Adam  Elsheimer 
comes  into  prominence,  after  whidi  interval, 
strife  appears  to  have  suppressed  art  for  a  con- 
siderable period. ' 

In  the  early  days  of  French  landscape 
painting  it  is  dinicult  to  distinguish  between  ue 
miniaturists  and  the  painters.  Jean  Fouquet 
of  Toaraine  practised  both  arts.    The  work  of 


Flemish  and  Italian  art  colonies,  and  the 
traction  Italy  held  for  French  painters  had  a 
powerful  influence  over  (he  development  of 
early  French  painters.  Among;  the  greatest  of 
the  early  painters  was  Poussin,  although  his 
success  came  in  Italy,  and  after  him  came 
Claude  Lorraine  whose  work  presents  much  of 
the  grander  aspects  in  nature  with  wonderful 
efiecti  of  space  and  atmosphere. 

The  earliest  of  the  Dutii  landscape  painters 


They  were  followed  by  Abraham  Bloetnaert 
and  Comelis  van  Potenburgh,  the  latter  of 
whom  founded  the  style  known  as  the 
Arcadian  landscapes.  Like  that  of  other  coun- 
tries the  Dutch  school  was  largely  influenced 
by  Italy  where  numerous  Dutch  painters 
studied  and  often  remained.  Among  those 
settling  in  Italv  but  really  belonging  to  Hol- 
land were  the  brothers  Andries  and  Jan  Both. 
Jan  Asselyn  and  Nicolas  Berchem  also  lived 
and  worked  in  Italy  although  of  Dutch  origin. 
Karel  du  Jardin,  Vermeer,  Pieter  de  Hooch 
and  Midiiel  Carre  were  among  the  pupils  of 
Berchem.  Pieter  Molyn,  Esaias  van  de  Vetde 
and  Jan  van  Goyen  also  became  great  names  in 
the  Dutch  school  where  politicu  changes  and 
a  Protestant  religion  were  largely  instrumental 
in  forcing  the  painters  into  the  field  of 
landscape  painting-  .as  affording  a  patronage 
lacking  in  other  lines.  Salomon  Ruyidael  and 
A  Dart  van  Everdingcn  were  really  the 
originators  of  the  Dutch  school  of  art  which 
cbme  its  own  peculiar  but  very  adaptable 
country  for  portrayal  with  lasting  effects  in 
the  worid  of  landscape  painting.  Hobbema 
fallows  with  the  Cuyps,  Paul  Potter,  Adrian 
van  de  Velde.  Phillips  Wouwennan,  Emanuel 
de  Witte  and  Jacob  Ruyjdael,  the  latter  of 
whom  in  some  of  hts  laixkcape  compositions 
rivals  and  even  surpasses  Rembrandt.  The 
Dutch  school  found  its  culmination  in  Rem- 
brandt who  raised  to  its  highest  art  (he  pres- 
enta(icai  of  a  simple  stretch  of  landscape,  al- 
though Rembrandt  showed  his  originality  in 
landscape  painting  later  than  in  other  work. 
The  Dutch  school  was  decadent  after  Rem- 
brandt. 

The  Spanish  school  of  art  rose  with  the 
decline  of  Spain's  greatness  among  the  nations. 


Ztubaram  is  the  first  among  Spain's  landsc^K 
painters,  followed  by  Velasquex  and  his  con- 
temiMrary,  Francisco  Ccdl  antes,  and  then 
Murillo. 

The  I8th  centurj;  saw  the  development  of 
landscape  painting  in  England  with  Richard 
Wilson,  a  Welshman,  as  its  first  great  ex- 
ponent. Gainsborough's  work  foreshadowed 
E eater  developments  although  with  him  the 
idscape  is  subsidiary  to  the  portrait.  Thomas 
Barker,  known  as  'Barker  of  Bath*  was  among 


fotmders  of  the  school  of  English  landscape. 
Constable,  while  influenced  by  the  Dutch,  was 
sound  in  principle  and  was  the  originator  of 
innovations  in  light  effects,  furnishing  inspira- 
tion later  to  the  Barbizon  school  and  so  in- 
fluencing much  of  the  later  art  of  Scotland  and 


of  the  landscape  artists,  and  while  perhaps 
some  of  his  work  may  be  criticized  for  effects 
which  were  the  outgrowth  of  a  peculiar  tem- 
I>erament  he  left  a  mass  of  exceptional  crea- 
tions covering  an  extraordinary  variety  of  sub- 
jects, many  of  them  among  the  finest  extant 

In  the  more  modem  French  school,  Wat- 
teau,  Oudry,  Boucher,  the  three  generations  of 
the  Vemet  family,  Hubert,  Robert  and  Honore 
Fragonard  produced  a  type  of  decorative 
lanoficapes  not  hitherto  attempted,  and  this 
romantic  group  was  succeeded  bV  the  Barbizon 
school  upon  wnich  the  sound  principles  of  Con- 
stable had  so  material  an  influence.  In  this 
later  group  the  effects  of  nature  were  combined 
with  a  poetic  idealism.  The  list  of  later 
French  painlers  is  lengthy  and  distinguished, 
including  Geor^s  Michel,  Louis  David,  D. 
Ingres,  Delacroix,  Richard  Parkes  Bonning- 
ton,  Paul  Huct,  Alexandre  Decamps,  Camille 
Flers  and  Corot;  as  well  as  Eugene  Isabey, 
Rousseau,  Charles  Jacque,  Uillet,  Diaz,  Jules 
Dupr^  Louis  Cabat,  Prosper  Uarilhat  and 
Fran^cHS  Couchet. 

French  influence  has  been  of  powerful  effect 
in  recent  landscape  painting  originating  the 
Barbicon  and  the  Impressionist  methods.  The 
Glasgow  school  and  the  Cornish  school  of 
NewT^,  in  Great  Britain,  have  also  exercised 
wide  influence. 


being  of  Eurooean  or 
Eurogean  influence, 
(fie  Euro^pean  origin  of  American  dvillzation, 
and  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  influences  to 
be  traced  among  the  exponents  of  the  art  of 
landscape  ^nting  in  Europe  the  criticism  be- 
comes captious  rather  than  otherwise.  It  was 
not  until  the  19th  century  that  landscape  paint- 
ing gained  any  real  foothold  in  America  al- 
though the  landscape  background  for  portraits 
was  occasionally  employed.  The  Hudson  River 
school  of  lan(ncape  painti,ng  was  the  earliest 
effort  in  this  direction,  the  pioneer  being 
Thomas  Doughty.  Others  were  Thomas  Cole, 
Asher  B.  Durand,  J.  F.  Rensett,  William  and 
James  MacDougal  Hart.  These  and  others 
specialized  on  scenery  of  the  romantic  character 
of  the  Hudson  and  its  environs  and  brou^t 
much  criticism  through  their  too  great  atten- 
tion to  detail  and  the  panoramic  character  of 
thdr  canvases.    Of  a  later  group  F.  £.  Onndi 
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South  Anienca,  and  "nranas  Morwi  and  Albert 
Bientadt  felt  the  lure  of  the  Roddes.  Suc- 
ceedtng:  this  earlier  BTOUp  came  George  Itineaa. 
Alexander  H.  Wyant,  Homer  Uartin  and 
HeniT  W.  Ranger  whose  art  is  of  unercep- 
titmal  quality  even  though  admittedlr  some- 
what under  the  influence  of  the  French  school. 
Later  are  Ral^  S.  Blakelock,  Albert  P.  Ryder 
Hoiatio  Waller,  Wiuslow  Homer,  Paul 
Dougherty,  Allan  B.  Talcott,  Alexander  Har- 
■rison.  F.  W.  Benson,  j.  Alden  Wier,  W.  L. 
Lathrop,  Colin  Campbdl  Coaper,  Willard  U 
Uetcalf,  Albert  L.  Groll,  Leonard  Ochtman, 
Ehrighl  W.  Tryon,  Frederick  Ballard  Williams 
and  others  who  are  doing  earnest  work,  Of 
those  influenced  by  the  Impressioirist  school, 
Childe  Hassam  and  John  W.  Twachtman  are 
notable  as  vrodudng  work  of  strength  and 
ariginaUtj.  Wiuslow  Homer,  while  a  marine 
rather  than  strictly  a  landscape  ^nter,  is  con- 
sidered typically  original  in  his  work;  and 
while  Whistler,  Sargent  and  Alexander  use 
landscape  effects  only  iu  subordination  to  their 
porttsits  the  character  and  distinctiveness  of 
their  work  i>  unquestioned. 

BibUegrapIty.— Michel,  fisAe,  'Great  Mas- 
ters of  Landscape  Painting,'  translated  from 
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scape* (1897) ;  Woennann,  'Ke  Landsehaft 
in  der  Kunst  dcr  alten  Volk»r>  (Munich 
1876) ;  Montabert,  Paillot  de,  'Traitt  complet 
de  la  peinture'  (9  vols.,  Paris  1829-50); 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  'Histoiy  of  Painting 
in  Italy'  (2d  ed.,  London  1902);  Janitschek, 
^Geschichte  der  deutschcn  Malen'  (Berlin 
1900);  Wcale,  'Hubert  and  John  van  Eyek' 
(London  1907) ;  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  *Thc 
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1899) ;  Thomson,  D.  C,  'The  Barbizon 
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Landscaiie  Painting*  (New  York  1903) ;  Scott, 
'Our  British  Landscape  Painters'  (London) ; 
Caftin,  Charles  H.,  'Storr  of  American  Paint- 
ing' (New  York  1907);  Harrison.  Birge, 
'Landscape  Painting*  (New  York  1909) ; 
Ishara,  Samuel,  'The  Histoiy  of  American 
Painting'  (New  York  1905) ;  Brvant,  Lorinda 
Munson,  'American  Pictures  ana  their  Paint- 
ers' (New  York  1917);  Dunlap,  William, 
'History  of  the  Arts  of  Deiiga  in  the  United 
States'  (Boston  1918). 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE.  <Land- 
scape  architecttire  I9  primarily  a  fine  artj  and 
as  such  its  most  important  function  is  to 
create  and  preserve  beauty  in  the  surroundings 
of  human  habitations  and  in  the  broader  natu- 


ral scenei^  of  die  cotmtrv;  but  it  is  also  con- 
cerned with  promoting  tse  comfort,  conveni- 
ence and  he&lth  of  urban  populations,  which 
have  scanty  access  to  rural  scenery,  and 
urgently  need  to  have  their  burning  worica- 
day  lives  refreshed  and  calmed  by  the  bean- 
tiful  and  reposeful  sights  and  soun'ds  which 
nature,  aided  by  the  landscape  art,  can  abnn- 
danUy  provide.*  (C  W.  Eliot). 

Ver^  early  in  his  history  man  shaped  the 
economic  changes  which  he  made  in  the  earth's 
surface  so  that  they  gave  him  also  an  xsthetic 
satisfaction.  This  satisfaction  was  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  changes 
were  obviously  man'madc;  they  bore  witness 
that  he  had  impressed  his  ideas  on  the  stub- 
bom  natural  material.  Much  later  in  his  de- 
velopment— almost,  it  might  be  said,  in  mod- 
em times  —  came  the  period  when  man,  in- 
stead of  bdng  isolated  and  overpowered  in 
the  midst  ot  wild  nature,  found  himself 
cramped  and  oppressed  by  the  works  of  his 
own  hands,  and  sought  relief  in  the  xsthetic 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  landscape  which 
expresses  not  man's  will  but  the  operation  of 
natural  forces.  The  province  of  landscape 
architecture  is  so  to  guide  man's  modification 
of  the  landscape  that  he  may  get  the  greatest 
possible  KSthetic  satisfaction  of  one  or  both 
of  these  two  quite  different  kinds.  The  re- 
sulting beauty  might  be,  at  one  end  of  the 
scale,  that  of  the  formal  surroundings  of  a 
palace  —  architecture  in  natural  materials  to 
show  man's  magnificence  —  or,  at  the  other 
extreme,  that  of  a  woodland  solitude  —  appar- 
ently an  age-long  natural  growth  —  a  place  of 
rest  from  all  the  works  of  man.  Within 
con^iaratively  recent  years,  there  has  come  a 
general  recognition  of  the  value  to  the  public 
of  designed  and  organized  cities,  and  of  parks, 
reservations  and  other  out-of-door  spaces,  ana 
a  greatly  increased  interest  inprivate  pleasure- 
grounds  of  various  binds.  Ttiere  is  now  an 
effective  demand  for  designing  skill  using  as 
materials  ground  forms  and  vegetation,  and 
for  desigmng  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  land- 
scape and  architectural  forms  —  streets,  parks, 
buildings  —  in  larger  unities,  for  public  use. 
This  demand  has  been  met  by  the  rise  of  a 
separate  profession,  because  the  materials  and 
technique  of  this  new  field  are  not  those  of 
the  older  allied  professions  of  architecture  and 
engineering,  and  are  quite  as  difficult  to  master 
within  an  ordinary  lifetime. 

Like  architecture,  its  sister  profession  in  the 
fine  arts,  landscape  architecture  requires  of  its 
practitioner  diverge  abilities  not  often  found 
in  the  same  person:  the  teathetic  an>reciation 
and  creative  power  of  the  artist,  together  with 
the  executive  skill  of  the  business  man.  lite 
landscape  ardiitect  should  know  t4ie  materials 
of  his  art ;  ground  forms,  vegetation  and 
structures  in  tndr  relation  to  landscape.  He 
should  know  on  the  one  hand  what  results 
are  physically  possible  of  accomplishment  with 
these  materials,  and  on  the  other  hand  what 
kinds  of  beauty  were  better  attained  in  the 
materials  of  some  other  art.  Since,  for  the 
most  part,  the  landscape  architect  cannot  pro- 
dnce  at  wilt  in  his  design  all  the  forms  wtlich 
he  might  desire,  but  must  choose  from  among 
the  fomis  offered  by  nature  those  which  win 
suit  his  purpose,  be  cannot  be  confident  that 
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his  deiign  »  posuble  of  execdtion  ntil«s-he 
poBSesies  an  accurate  first-hsiH)  knowledge  of 
the  plant  materials  and  of  the  ground  iorniB 
from  which  he  must  choose  the  elements  of 
his.  cxmipoBitton.  Since  the  beauty  of  vegeta- 
lion  is  that  of  intricacy,  of  multiplicity,  of 
growth  anid  change,  the  landscape  arr^itect's 
experience  and  power  in  design  will  come  to 
be  quite  different  from  that  of  the  architect, 
who  deals  with  definit^  rigid  forma  and  bal- 
anced masses.    In  his  formkl  designs  in  close 


from   that   sought   by  the  architect.    But  

the  fundamental  organization  of  his  natural- 
istic designs,  of  his  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  natural  scenery,  will  be  the  real  or 
apparent  manifestation  of  the  untrammeled 
forces  of  nature,  the  landscape  architect  who 
would  attempt  such  desien  must  have  humbly 
studied  the  forces  whiA  carve  the  -valleys, 
and  which  direct-  the  Sow  of  the  streams, 
and  he  must  be  keenly  sensitive  to  the  esthetic 
Uluty  of  a  mountain  or  the  perfect  growth  of 
a  ground-covering  fern,  which  may  dominate 
or  decorate  his  nature-mspired  work. 

Historic  Styles  of  Landscape  Design.— 
In  studying  existing  works  of  landscape  art^i- 
tecture  we  find  that  we  may  consider  in  groups 
works  which  produce  a  similar  effect  on  the 
beholder  on  account  of  a  fundamental  similar- 
ity in  their  organization;  and  this  similarity 
or  organization  comes  in  the  case  of  eacli 
group  from  a  similarity  of  conditions  under 
whien  the  examples  in  the  group  were  brought 
forth,  —  conditions,  namely,  of  their  physical 
environtttent  and  material,  of  the  people  who 
made  them,  and  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  produced.  We  find  that  the  various 
historic  styles  of  landscape  design  which  have 
been  differentiated  have  taken  their  names  usu- 
ally from  the  peoples  which  originated  ittem 
and  the  countries  in  \sfliich  they  arose,  occa- 
sionally from  an  individual  whose  name  was 
associated  with  certain  definite  pieces  of  -work 
which  were  the  first  examples  of  the  style,  ■ 
and,  rarely,  from  rtie  total  esthetic  effect 
produced  by  the  style;  for  instance,  Italian ' 
style,  style  of  LeNdtre,  Romantic  style.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  ftindamenlal  idea!  ex-- 
presced  by  the  designer,  styles  of  landscape 
design  fall  into  two  classes,  those  wiiich  ex- 
press the  dominance  and  the  will  of  man  and 
those  which  express  the  designer's  appreda-  ' 
lion  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  nature.  We  ' 
may  call  the  styles  in  the  first  of  these  cate- 
gories bnmaniied  and  those  in  the  second, 
natnrahstic.  Since  giving  an  object  geomet- 
rical form  is  a  common  and  obvious  w^  of 
making  it  excess  man's  will,  the  term  formal 
has  often  been  used  in  the  sense  of  man-made 
or  nuui-doininated.  but  the  two  terms  are  not 
synonymons,  for  there  are  many  informal  de- 
si^s  which  neverthe^ss  are  definitely  and  ob-  - 
viously  htunaniied.  The  hand  of  the  desi^er 
and  his  artistic  achievement  may  be  recog- 
nized as  fully  in  this  design  as  in  mans 
formally-arranged  compositions,  Tte  follow- 
ing review  may  serve  to  suggest  how  the  most 
clearly  characterized  historic  styles  have  taken 
form,    each    imder    its    own    circumstances. 

The  Egyptians  have  left  us  records  of  their 
gardens,  which  in  iheir  early  form  were  inner 
courts  with  fruit  and  .ocnuneatal  planLSi  Iv^t 


later  -w«re'ejttetided  oottide  io  larger  rectan- 
gttlat'  areas,  forraUly  planted.  The  Babytooian 
gardens  are  Imown  to  <liave  been  terraced, 
commanding  extsmire  -views,  as  in  die  cast 
of  the  famoos  lun^g.gardens'of  Babyhn, 
and  cooled  and-  decorated  1^  water  features. 
In  anctenl  Persia,  again,  water  was  a  leading 
element'  in  die  ewildsed  gardois,  which  were 
made  pleasant  aitd.cralcful  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  hot  and -dry  chmite  by  shade  and  fruit, 
and  were  niuWy  adjacent '  to  an  extensive 
thicklyplaBied  wilderness  or  park.  The  ■ 
■groves?'  and  ort^ife  tit  tlte  Greeks  reflect  *e 
immediate  inRvencei  c«(  Persia  on  the  treat- 
ment of  oufcdoor-ftrcafi  after  the  Persian  wars. 
Classic  pleBsure-gr«uads,  however,  find  their 
highest  dcv«lopnian«  in  tie  Roiban  villas,  for 
instance,  Plinv^  I,aiireotiiie  and  Tusculan 
villas,  and  Hadrian's  at  Tiyoili,— cacried  out  as 
splendid  architectural  schemes,  and  with  ruard 
to  the  advanistgfs  of  Cooltvecees,  vi«w,  shade 
aoid  the  decorative  beauty  of  watw  and  statu- 
ary. In  the  Uiddle  Agfta  we  find  in  the  mon- 
asteries gardens  iirimarily  utilitarian,  of  which 
Saint  Gall,  with  its  four  areas  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, herbs  and  flowers,  is  pertraps  tike  most 
famous  £vaviple;.atid  carnsponttiqgly  for  tbt 
pleasure  of  the  inhabitants  of '  the  castles,  as 
feudal  life  became  less  war-like,,  the  terrace 
walks  along,  the  castle  walls  grew  into  eiiclosed  , 
separate  gardens  ^furni^ed  tor  -outdoor  enjoy- 
ment. MeanwUltt  in  the  Far  East  landscape  de- 
sign had  been  develcwiAto  a  high  degree  of 
definiteness  and  finish.  Chinese  gardens,  said 
to  date  from  earlier  than  2000  «.c,  look  the 
form  of  miniati4re  landscajyes,  carefully  de- 
signed and  enclosed;  and  with  the  spread  of 
Chinese  culture  the  Japanese  took  suggestion 
from  these  landscape  gardens  of  China  and 
ultimately  produced  styles  of  garden  design 
which  expressed  tjieir  reverence  for  nature, 
wrought  out,  conventionalized  and  sjTnbolized 
by  successive  Kener3tions  of  artists,  in  forms 
ot  great  intrinsic  beauty.  The  Moorish  gar- 
dens in  Spain  ha,d,  for  their  direct  prototype 
the_  gardens  of ,  Persi^  and  Syria.  They  were 
patios  surrounded-  by  buildings,  shady,  cool, 
full  of  the  scent  ot  flowers,  and  d)e  splash 
acd  sparkle  of  rutinin^  water.  The  ^rdens 
were  necessarily  a  p^f  of  the  architectural 
scheme,  both  being  in  a  clearly  marked  style 
which  molded  the  culture  of  Spain,  and 
through  the  Spaniards  influenced  the  s^le  of 
the  buildings  and  gaideiw  of  if^co  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  villas  "of  th?  proud,  powerful, 
ostentatious,  artistic  nobles  of  the  .Italian  Re- 
naissance were  based  on  the  design  of  the 
gardens  of  the  old  Roman  patridans  and 
served  a  mode  of  life  not  very  mperent.  They 
were  usually  the  unified  work  of  one  designer, 
often  a  well-known  architect , or  sculptor,  and 
the  style  of  the  garden  designs,  reflects  the 
rise  and  development  pf  the  Sh'le  of  the  Re- 
naissance in  the  other  arts.  ,Tlie  villas  were 
set  on  steep-sid^d  hills  facing  the  open  view 
and  the  cool  breeie.  In  earlier  times  the  de- 
sign was  simple,—^  the'  main  building  and  its 
terrace  being  the  Centre  of  a, scheme  of  gar- 
dens with  still  pools,  and  statues  and  foun- 
tams,  often  of:  gijatricntpWal  ttocelteooe.  In 
later  times  the  villas  became  more  conscious 
architectural  schemes  of  -axial  relation,  of  dec~ 
oration  les&  for  mtruisic  merit  dian  for  general 
effect.    ThroughMtt  ^  three  eeaturies  of  thni 
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devcloianWt  Acre  iras  sliAwtt  ,in  tkc  viUu  a 
feeling  for,. the  beauty  of  -water,  ilispUycd  in 
inoressiBgly  iiiganifus  luys,  for  ,the  relief  of 
ahade  uid  its  .ci)atraat  in  design  witb  open 
aiinlit  spaces,  for  the  inspiration,  of  the  open 
distant  view,  sad  a  f«elin^,  nevar  a>  vet  ^se- 
wbere  tKjualled,  to*  elective  fcrmal  design  in 
materiais  of.  architect  tire  and  ves^tatioN.-  In 
France,  England  and  Holland  tjiie  Renaissance 
called  forth  an  cxnreasion  of  architectural  de- 
lign  in  ooidoor  areas,  stimulated  ixi-  Italian 
influence,  whidi  flowered  in  difEereni  periods. 
The  Dutch  had  their  small,  trim,  topiarr  war- 
dens; the  EngltBh  their  Tudor  and  Eliiab 
countiy  estates  with  pleaaant  flat 

stretches  of  turf,  and  homdy  Idtci „ 

enclosed  one  next  to  the  other;  and  the  French 
had  their  ^rcat  open  parterres  and  large  gar- 
deni,  consisiios  of  diAemtt  treatmenti  of 
rectauigular  units  more  of  less  inlervisibic, — 
pFccurson  of  the  work  of  Le  N6trc.  Outi- 
cident  with-  the  later  Renaissance,  but  s|niw 
ing  from  Persian  ioflnetice  through  the  Mo- 
gul djmasty;  a  Style  of  -  garden  desitnt  was 
produced  in  India,  which,  as  in  otLer  hot  cli- 
matefi,  utilizing  shade  and  flowers:  and  fruit, 
and  water  in  long  pools, and  aplssluiig  loua- 
tains  or  waterfalli^  covered-  areas  so  great 
that'the  designs  riyil  in  inagnificenoe  tfaoae  of 
the'  G^nd  Slyie  in  FtB.nce.  La  NloCre's.  woric 
at  Vorsaiiles  expressed  the<  ^ower  of  Fiance 
and. the  magnificence  of  Louis  XIV.  Built  on 
fiat  ground,  ^a  gardens  prodficed  die  effect 
of  great  extent  with  recognisable  -unity  and 
-variety  of  ^>en  ^d  wooded. ar^t^  the  use 
of  allees, .  here  for  the.  first  tune  employed 
at  so .  great  a  scale,  lepajating  one  bosquet 
front  anodaer,  connecting  various  points  ot  in- 
terest, formtng  vistas  large  and  Btnall.  centred 
Bpon  the  aichitectuml  and  sculptural  deCoia- 
tion  of  the  scheme.  Next  th*  garden  facade 
of  (he  main  buildings,  a  great  terratx  deco- 
rated with  water,  t^ins  or  carpet-bedding, 
served  as  a .  focesround  to  llie  architectural 
design.  This  foimal  design,  in  the  '^graiid 
manlier"  extending  its  intluetKe  all  over  Eu' 
rope,  even  int»  Kjussis,.  and  crften  (arned  to 
extremes  by  incompeient  desi^ers,  invited  a 
reactioD  toward  the  inspizatioa  of  Nature. 
The,  Landscape  Style,  oHginatijlg  in  England 
where  it  was  expressed  in  the  work  of  Kent 
and  Brown,  wati  inBuendsd  deeply  bv  the  work 
of  such  landscape  painters  as  Claude  .Lorraine 
and  .also  somewhat  by  ideas  introduced  from 
China.  It  Spread  to  France  and  to  other  parts 
of  die  Continent  inth  the  Romantic  movement 
and:  fdl  later  ioto  extremes  as  unfortunate 
as  any  oi  those  of  foripal  design.  It  sub- 
stituted the  formless  fortho  forma),  and  the 
Romantic  'symbol  for  aesthetic  -unily,.  before 
it  settled  4o  the  more  rational  laudsoapcr  style 
of  Reploti  in  FJigland  and  of  Pudder-Muslau 
.iu ,  Germany.  The  work  of  Repton  and  bis 
follower^  inspired  -the  ^k-lilu  estates  in 
America  with  which  Downing' was  familiar  and 
the  tradition  of  which  be  followed  in  his 
designs,  laying,  however,  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  native  vegetatiqn.  At  the  time 
ol  his  death  in  1852.  the  industrial  growth  of 
the  United  States  had  bejpinto  cause  conges- 
tion in  towns,  and  Downing  was  a  leader  in 
the-movesienl  to  ameliorate  the  life  of  towD- 
dwellers  by  the  prD\-iaino  of  .public  parks, 
.It. was  reserved  f<>r  Czhert  Vatix-aod  Fred- 


erick Law  C^soted  to  develop  to  meet  this  netd 
a  style  of  naturahstic  landscape  design  which 
has  bad  the  most  profound  inQueoce  on  the  work 
of  the  last  50  years, —  compositions  oC  open 
meadows  eaclosed  and  diversified  by  woods,  ia 
which  the  public  may  find  a.  sense  of  sedusiqn 
and  of  relief  from  the  insistence  of  urban  sur- 
roundings. In  Central  and  Prospect  parks  in 
New  York  and  Franklin  Park  io  Boston  we 
have  this  style  at  its  best.  The  work  of  H.  W. 
S.  Cleveland  extended  the  park  movement  in 
the  West,  and  at  the  same  time  through  his 

'  writings  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture lo  the  planning  of  new  towns.  Charles 
Eliot,  a  disciple  of  OFmsted  and  later  his  part- 
ner, □ontinued  the  naturalistic  tradition,  and  is 
especially  known  for  his  activities  culminating 
in  the  .park  system  of  Boston,  which  he.5  in- 
fluenced extensiveljf  the  park  development  of 
America.  Th^  private  place  design  of  tbe 
United  States  in  ibe  last  half  century  has  also 

.deeply  felt  this  same  influence..  Large  estates 
have  been  treated  like  parks ;  very  small  estates 
have  in  some  of  the  best  examples  approached 
a  Style  not-  unlike  the  Japanese,  though  less 
sipall  in  scale.  Simple  infonnal  plantings  have 
been  the  accepted  treatment  in  many  commu- 
nities, and  have  nanirally  enough  often  degen- 
erated in  unskilful  hands  into  meaningless 
curvilinear  beds  and  needlessly  indirect  paths. 
In  America  there  has  also  ,t>een  a  tradition  of 
garden  desiga  dating  from  the  colonial  period, 
—  garden^  of  trim  hedges  and  fragrant  flower 
borders, . often  overhung  by  fruit  trees,  usually 
near  the  bouses  and  closely  adapted  to  the  uses 

,  of  their  owlters,  and  often  pleasantly  naive  in 
expression.     With  our  present  increasing  ap- 

,  precialion  of  colffnial  art  there  has  been  a  rc- 
vi-val  of  outdoor  design  inspired  by  this  period. 
As  the  nwmlwr  ot  country  estates  of  wealthy 
owners  has  increased  in  America,  we  have  fol- 
lowed- also  the  examples  of  Eu^Ush  gardens 
and  Italian  gardens,  originally  designed  for  re- 
quirements somewhat  similar  to  oiirs.  Aud 
ilxi,  both  in  America  and  in  England,  has 
anseta  a  comparatively  new  style, —  the  wild 
garden,  the  rock  garden,  the  pond  garden  and 
so  on,— an  attempt  to  produce  at  small  scale, 
and  usually  with  a  certain  amount  of  symbolism 
almost  Japanese,  some  striking  tj^pe  of  wild 
nature.  Quite  different  in  spirit  ig  the  work 
of  the  last  25  years  in  Gennany,  which,  ex- 
pressing in  formal  terms  the  needs  of  the  Ger- 
man family  for  outdoor  living,  is  consciously 
differentiated  from  all  previous  styles  of  land- 
scape design.  When  handled  by  a  designer 
with  some  inborn  sensitiveness  to  beauty  of 
form,  this  modern  German,  work  has  great  in- 
terest, but  io  many  cases  even  some  of  the 
Germans  themselves  would  admit  that  unhappy 
Kslbetic  results  have  arisen  from  their  conscious 
seeking  for  an  independent  s^le  peculiar  to 
German  ''kulfnr.".  The  modern  landscape  arcbi-. 
tect  has  in  the  examples  of  the  styles  of  the 

-past  A  treasury  of  inspiration  and  information 
to  aid  him  in  his  preaent  work;  hut  he  should 

.study  these  styles  not  as  an  archxolo^ist,  pot 
as  a  copyist,  'but  as  a  workman  ]>rovidmg  him- 
self with  tools  for  future  original'  use.  He 
should  endeavar  to  see  how  In  each  case  the 
designer  met  a  particular  and  individual  prob- 
lem; he  should  feel  a  brotherly  and  human 
interest  in  the  way  his  predecessor  has  adapted 
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means  to  ends,  and  he  should  thus  get  fTotn  an 
example  in  any  style  some  inspiration  for  his 
own  work  however  different  its  circumstances 
mieht  be. 

The  Profecaional  Practice  of  Landacape 
Architecture  tn  America. —  Not  uDtil  recently 
has  there  been  in  this  country  sufiicient  demaad 
for  the  services  of  the  trained  landscape  archi- 
tect to  make  it  possible  for  any  considerable 
body  of  men  to  carry  on  the  practice  of  Ihia 
profession.  The  American  SocieW^of  Land- 
scape Architects  was  founded  in  1899,  the  first 
degree  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  designated 
collegiate  course  in  landscape  architecture  was 
granted  in  1901.  But  now  (1918)  professional 
degrees  are  offered  by  at  least  six  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  field  and  scope 
of  the  profession  and  the  technical  knowledge 
which  its  practitioners  should  possess  arc  being 
differentiated  with  considerable  clearness  from 
die  tangent  fields  of  other  proCessiona  like 
architecture  an<J  engineering.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  proper  professional  conduct  of  a 
landscape  arclulect  are  in  effect  the  same  as 
those  governing  the  action  of  the  architect,  and 
are  not  essentially  different  from  those  relating 
to  the  work  of  the  engineer,  because  they  are 
fundamentally  the  principles  of  common  hon- 
esty applied  to  the  relations  of  a  man  who 
sells  skilled  advice  to  a  client,  who  directs  for 
the  client  the  carrying  out  of  this  advice,  and 
who  serves  as  arbiter  as  to  the  meaning  of  these 
directions  between  the  client  and  the  person  who 
does  the  construction.  According  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  *A  landscape  architect,  a  landscape 
gardener,  or  a  landscape  designer,  in  good 
standing  is  one'  who  practises  the  art  of  ar- 
ranging land  and  landscape  for  use  and  enjoy- 
ment, whose  compensation  is  received  directly 
from  his  client  and  not  directly  or  indirectly 
from  labor,  plants  or  other  material  used  in 
fitting  land  for  use,  or  from  persons  stipplying 
the  same.*  The  broadest  field  of  professional 
activity  in  which  the  landscape  architect  finds 
himself  most  frequently  in  co-operation  with 
practitioners  from  other  professions  is  the  field 
of  dty  planning,  where  the  landscape  architect 
works  in  collaboration  with  engineer,  architect, 
sociolrwist,  economist  or  lawyer.  Unlike  the 
case  of  co-operation  of  architect  and  landscape 
architect  in  the  design  of  a  bailing  and  its 
grounds,  die  delimitation  of  field  in  city  plan- 
ning cannot  be  territorial,  but  must  be  according 
to  the  subjects  in  which  the  various  collabo- 
rators are  severally  skilled.  It  is,  therefore. 
doubly  important  that  each  collaborator  should 
appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  the  others,  and 
that  all  should  have  at  least  a  sound  funda- 


_  lutual  comprehension  and  the  funda- 
mental value  of  the  contribution  of  the  land- 
scape architect  in  such  a  collaboration  have 
been  made  especially  plain  in  the  case  of  gov- 
ernment industrial  housing  projects  for  war 
workers  during  the  Euro^an  War,  where  the 
determination  of  the  physical  arrangements  of 
the  communities  was  arrived  at  usually  by  such 
a  co-operation  of  professional  skill. 

Typical  Problems  of  the  Luidacape  Archi- 
tect.—  The  landscape  architect  tries  to  meet 
the  demands  of  ftach  problem  with  a  design 
which,    though    almost    necessarily    sacrificing 


some  factors  vUA  are  theorMkally  desird4c 
oorobincs  on  the  whole  the  maximuni  of  xsthetic 
and  ecoDoinic  excellence  possible  for  bim  to 
create  under  the  particular  circtnnEtance;. 
These  drcums  lancet  are  the  local  conditions  of 
topography,  soil,  climate  and  so  on,  the  finan- 
cial means  availalde,  the  preferences  of  those 
whom  the  landscape  architect  serves  as  to  the 
appearance  and  expression  of  the  dcs^  and 
the  economic  uses  to  which  the  design  is  to  be 
put,  with  their  resultant  fixing  of  the  siies  and 
shapes  of  many  parts  of  the  composition. 
Beauty  of  appearance  may  be  sought  m  many 
different  ways,  and  where  one  kind  of  beatity 
proves  to  be  impossible  with  the  sites  and 
shapes  necessary  to  be  used  in  the  design,  an- 
other kind  may  be  attained,  perhaps  at  a  dif- 
ferent scale  and  with  a  different  (esthetic  ex- 
pression. Mo  two  problems  are  ever  exacdy 
alike,  hut  each  typiod  well-defined  use  of  the 
land  has  its  more  or  less  characteristic  efiea 
on  the  composition,  no  matter  what  the  other 
circumstances  may  be.  The  ordinary  work  of 
the  landscape  architect  falls,  therefore,  into 
classes  most  readily  according  to  use.  Some 
of  the  types  of  landscape  designs  which  nit- 
urally  occur  in  the  practice  of  landscape  archi- 
tects in  our  time  and  in  our  condition  of 
society  are  the  garden,  the  private  estate,  the 
land  subdivision*  or  development  of  land  Cor 
residential  use,  the  country  club  and  country 
hotel  grounds,  the  grounds  of  collets  and  in- 
stitutions, hospitals  and  other  public  or  semi- 
fublic  building  {(roups,  the  grounds  of  public 
uildings,  exposition  grounds,  amusement  paiks, 
loologicat  parks  ana  botanical  gardens,  ceme- 
teries, playgrounds,  the  smaller  intown  paiks, 
the  larger  country  parks  on  tht  outskirts  of  out 
cities  and  the  great  landscape  reservations.  Stale 
and  national,  scattered  throu^out  the  country 
which  are  now  being  rec(^:niied  as  having  a 
peculiar  worth. 

As  man  has  more  and  more  greatly  utilized 
natural  resources,  the  amount  of  actually  wild 
landscape  has  decreased,  and  in  our  time  it  is 
decreasing  at  an  enormously  accelerated  rate, 
so  that  the  unhampered  expressions  of  nature's 
forces  remain  only  in  inaccessible  and  inhos- 
pitable places,  and  even  there  they  are  rapidly 
passing  away  before  ihe  bUnd  destructive  power 
of  man's  enterprise.  A  possession  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  mankind  is  thus  be^Hning  in 
our  country  so  rare  that  we  are  banning  to 
appreciate  its  preciousness,  and  the  responsi- 
bility rests  largely  upon  the  landscape  archi- 
tects of  this  generation  to  see  to  it  that  the  best 
of  the  scattered  remnants  of  natural  character 
and  natural  beauty,  which  we  still  have  left  to 
us,  are  preserved  for  the  recreation  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  future  generations.  Almost  within 
the  memory  of  Uving  men  has  come  the  effec- 
tive conception  of  the  city  as  a  complete  organ- 
ism which  must  provide  for  its  iiUiabitants  such 
things  as  they  cannot  provide  for  themselves 
for  complete  and  efficient  living;  and  with  thii 
conception  has  come  the  realization  of  the  im- 
portance to  the  individual,  and  so  to  the  com- 
munity, of  beauty,  and  especially  of  outdoor 
beauty,  and  the  duty  which  the  community  has 
to  provide  it.  This  du^  has  been  put  before 
the  community  verjr  definitely  in  these  times, 
not  only  in  the  housing  for  war  worlcers  in  this 
country,  but  especial^  in  the  reconstructitM  of 
cities  and  countrysidet  destTEgred  in  die  mr. 
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Wc  are  now  coming  to  see  rhat  this 

ception  of  a  complete  functional  or^nism  ap- 


ihat  each  may  best  serve  that  purpose,  eco- 
nomic or  xsthetic,  to  which  in  the  genera] 
nation-wide  scheme  it  is  best  fitted. 

Bibliography, —  Some  of  the  most  import- 
ant general  hooks  on  landscape  architecture 
which  have  influenced  the  development  of  the 
art  are  Whately,  T.,  'Observations  on  Modern 
Gardening*  (1770) ;  Hirschfeld.  C.  C.  L., 
•Theorie  der  Garteakunsl>  (1775^);  Rep- 
ton,  H.,  'Sketches  and  Hints  on  Landscape 
Gardening  and  Observations  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening' 
(1794  and  1803);  Loudon,  y  C,  <An 
Encyclo^dia  of  Gardening'  (1822) ;  Prince 
von  Pucklet-Muskau's  'Andeutungen  fiber 
Landschaf  isgartnerei  >  (1834 ;  now  available 
in  a  recent  English  translation) ;  Down- 
ing, A.  J.,  'Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Landscape  Gardening*  (1841) ;  Andr4,E., 
'L'Art  des  Jardins'  (1879):  Van  Rensselaer, 
Mrs,  Schuyler.  «ArJ  out-of-Awrs'  (1893)  land 
the  biography  bv  his  father  of  'Charles  Hiot, 
Landscape  Architect*  (!902),  Of  recent  general 
works  ^oald  be  mentioned  Meyer  and  Ries 
<E)ie  Gartenkunst  in  Wort  und  Bild'  (enlarged 
1914);  Parsons,  S.,  'Art  of  Landscape  Ardii- 
t<ctiire>  (1915),  and  Hubbard,  H.  V.,  and  Kim- 
ball, T„  'An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Landscape  Design'  (1917).  In  this  last  book 
will  be  found  a  selected  list  of  references  on 
landscape  architecture,  which  gives  fuller  biblio- 
graphical information  for  all  (he  titles  here 
mentioned  and  many  others,  arranged  by  subject 
for  professional  usefulness.  The  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  Caialoeue  of  the  Codman  Collection 
of  Books  on  Landscape  Gardening  (1899)  con- 
tains   a   large   number   of    titles   of   Ibe   older 

Among  the  books  treating  the  history  of 
landscape  architecture  Gothein,  U.  L,  'Ge- 
schichte  der  Gartenkunst*  (1914)  stands  out 
most  conspicuously  both  in  comprehensiveness 
of  scope  and  wealth  of  source-material  con- 
sulted. In  English,  Triggs.  H.  I.,  'Garden 
Craft  in  Europe'  (1913).  and  the  compilation 
'Gardens  Ancient  and  Modem'  (1885),  also 
ptiblished  as  'The  Praise  of  Gardens,'  ed.  by 
A.  F.  Sieveking  (1899),  together  with  Miss 
Rose  Nichols'  'English  Pleasure  Gardens' 
( 1902),  include  an  historical  survey  of  European 
gardens  to  show  their  influettce  in  Engkind, 
and  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer's  series  of  historical 
articles  in  Garden  and  Forest  (1889-90),  wfll 
be  found  useful.     Noteworthy 


the  Hon.  Alicia  Amherst  and  George  W,  John- 
son; for  France,  the  works  of  MM.  Fou^uier 
and  Stein;  for  the  Netherlands,  Van  Sype- 
steyn,  'Oud-Nedcrlandsche  Tuinkunst*;  for 
Japan,  Josiah  Gander's  work;  for  India,  Mrs. 
Villiers  Stuart,  'Gardens  of  the  Great 
Mughals' ;  and  for  the  American  colonial  gar- 
dens,   Grace    Tabor,    *01d-Fasbioned   Garden- 


.  G.,   'Landscape*;   Marcus,  H.,   'Die  oma- 


meniale  Schonheit  der  Landschaft' ;  Migge,  L., 
'Gartenkultur';  Schneider,  C.  K„  ^Landschaft- 
liche  Gartengestallung' ;  Marquis  dc  Girardin, 
'De  la  Composition  du  Paysage' ;  Price,  Sir  U., 
'Essays  on  the  Picturesque,'  and  Siiwctl.  Sir 
G.,  'An  Essay  on  the  Making  of  Gardens,'  re- 
pay study;  and  also  Hubbard  and  KimbalTs 
'Landscape  Design'  mentioiled  above. 

The  books  on  the  design  of  estates  and 
gardens  are  legion,  and  similarly  abundant  are 
descriptions  of  famous  parks  and  gardens  In 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  titles  of  some 
of  these  works  by  such  writers  as  Atphand, 
Blomfidd,  Tekyll,  Kemp,  Maw  son,  Mu  the  si  us, 
Robinson,  Schultze-Naumburg,  Sedding,  Tri^s 
and  others  are  to  be  found  in  the  bibliographies 
already  mentioned.  Current  professional  litera- 
ture is  noted  in  the  quarterly  Landscape  Arckt- 
leclure  (oflkia]  organ  of  the  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects),  which  contains  arti- 
cles by  eminent  practitioners,  as  did  the  earlier 
periodical  Garden  and  Forest  (1888-97). 

Henry  V.  Hdbbard, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
Harvard  University. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  See 
LANDSCAra:  ABCHnxcnmE;  HosncuLTuaE. 

LANDSEER,  Sn  Edwin  Henry,  En^isb 
animal  painter;  b.  London.  7  March  1802;  d. 
1  Oct.  1873.  Hampstead  Heath  was  the  scene 
of  some  of  his  early  studies,  and  on  one  of  his 
early  productions  now  at  Kensington  his  father 
has  written  'at  the  age  of  five.'  Following  the 
advice  of  Haydon  he  studied  the  Elgin  MaMiIes 
and  the  wild  beasts  at  Exeter  Change  and  dis- 
sected every  animal  whose  carcass  vras  obtain- 
able. His  life  is  the  record  of  his  works  and 
successes.  In  the  Academy^ s  exhibition  for 
1815  he  nchibited  the  'Portrait  of  a  Mnle'  and 


to  the  Academy  and  the  British  Institution.  In 
that  year  a  picture  exhibited  at  flie  exhibition 
of  the  Oil  and  Water  Color  Society  in  Spring 
Gardens,  *Fi^ting  Dogs  Getting  Wind,'  at- 
tracted great  attention  and  set  a  seal  upon  his 
work.  In  1820  he  painted  his  'Dogs  of  St. 
Gothard.'  In  1821  he  exhibited  'Ratcatdiers,' 
a  'Prowling  Lion'  and  other  worics  of  gr^t 
spirit.  In  1822  he  received  the  premium  of 
fl50  from  the'  British  Institution  for  the 
'Larder  Invaded.'  'The  'Cat's  Paw'  appeared 
at  the  Academy  in  1824  and  was  sold  for  ilOO. 
In  1826  he  was  elected  A.R.A.,  and  in  ISSl 
became  R.A.  In  1827  he  exhibited  'The  Re- 
turn from  Deer-Stalking' ;  a  *Fire-sidc  Party,' 
1829;  'High  Life'  and  'Low  Life.'  1831; 
'Spaniels  of  King  Charles'  Breed,'  <A  Jack 
in  Office,'  1833-  'Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden 
Time,'  1834;  'The  Drover's  Departure,'  1837; 
'The  Return  from  Hawking'  and  the  'Shep- 
herd's Chief  Mourner,'  1837j  a  'Distinguished 
Member  of  the  Humane  Society'  and  'There's 
Life  in  the  Old  Doe  Yet,'  1838;  in  1840,  'Lay- 
ing Down  die  Law' ;  in  1844,  'Coming  Events 
Cast  Their  Shadows  Before,'  and  in  1846,  'The 
Stag  at  Bay' ;  in  1849.  'TTie  Forester's  Family' ; 
in  1850,  <A  Dialogue  at  Waterloo';  in  18S1,  'A 
Scene  from  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'; 
in  1853,  'Night  and  Morning'  and  'The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Mist.'  His  later  works  include 
'Saved,'  'Deer- Stalking.'  'A  Flood  in  thp 
Midlands,'     ^A    Random    Shot*     (the 
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tntbctic'of  all  his  works),  « Wild  Cattle  at 
Oullinghaiii,'  and  bi»  celebrated  work  of  ^ciilp- 

,  ture,  the  Lions  in  Trafalga  Sq^uare.  Landseer's 

.  pendl  was  productive,  and  besides  many  works 

iitot  here  named  he  produced  portraits  of  celeb- 
rities of  tlic  time,  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scotl  b*- 

.ing  4n  the  National  Gallery,  la  1850  he  was 
knighted;  in  1855  he  received  the  gold  medal 

-  o£  the  Paris  exhibition.  He  declined  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Royal  Academy  offered  him  on  the 
deaS  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlie  (1865). 

Landseer,  notwithstanding  his  notable  work 

-in  portraiture,  was  essentially  an  animal  pajnter, 
bis  success  being  in  fur  rather  thao  in  flesh. 
Down  to  about  1823  he  was  content  to  repro- 
duce  the  natural  expression  and  characteristics 
of  animals,  but  after  that  date,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  genuine  artistic  qua.lities,  his  animal  pieces 
are  treated  with  more  or  less  pictorial  effects, 
with  the  idea  of  enforcing  the  analogy  between 
the  character  of  men  and  dops.  Dogs  and  deer 
are  his  favorite  subjects.  His  drau^tsmanship 
is  facile  and  elegant,  and  he  was  exceedingly 
rapid  in  execution.     He  held  a  distinguished 

■  place  in  the  society  of  his  time,  but  his  abnor- 
mal sensibility  made  him  in  his  later  years 
acutely  liable  to  fits  of  mental  depression- iie  to 
ima^ned  sli^U  by  social  superkirs.     Consult 

■GravM,   A,    'CaUlogue  of   the   Wotl».-of   Sir 

,£dffiii  X^ndseer'  (London);  Mawson,  J.  A., 
'Landseer"  in  'Makers  of  British  Art'  (Lon- 
don 1902);  Uonkhouse,  Cosmo,-  'Studies  of 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer'  (London)  ;  Stephens,  F. 
G.,  <Sir  Edwin  Landseer'  (ib.  1880);  Sweetser, 
M.  F.,  'Landseer.'  in  'Artist  Biographies' 
(Vol.  in.  Boston  1878). 

LANDSHUT,  lants'hoot,  Germany,  capital 
city  of  k>wer  Bavaria,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
river  Isar,  and  40  nules  by  rail  nortliean  of 

:  Munich.  From  1255-1503  the  town  was  capilal 
of  the  duchy  Bayen-Landshut.  and  in  180&-26 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  universUy.  There  it  a  fine 
Italian  Rennaissance  palace  built  in  the  16th 
century,  and  near  the  town  is  th«  ancieal  caAle 
of  Trausnitz,  once  a  seat  of  ths  dukes  of  lower 
Bavaria.  There  are  U  churches,  one  of  which, 
a  Gothic  brick  edifke,  dates  from  1392  and  has 
a  tower  435  feet  high.  The  Cistercian  nimnery 
of  Seligenthal,  founded  in  1232,  is  neat  the 
city,  and  has  a  church  buill  in  1729-3&  The 
city  is  important  for  its  mamifactures  and 
markets.    Pop.  25,137. 

LANDSKRONA,  lans-kroo'tu,  Sweden,  a 
fortified  seaport  town  on  the  east  side  of  tbe 
Sound,  15  miles  northeast  of  Copenhagen.  It 
has  a  castle  which  was  completed  in  1543  and 
is  now  used  as  a  iirison,  and  opposite  the  town 
on  the  island  of  Hven  is  the  famous  subter- 
ranean observatory  of  Uranienborg,  built  hy 
Tycho  Brahe  in  the  16th  century.  The  modern 
'town  ranks  12th  in  the  manufacturing  industry 
'of  Sweden,  leather  and  sugar  products  beiqg 
of  chief  importance.  There  are  coal  mines  in 
^e  neighborhood  and  the  town  possesses  an 
excellent  harbor  35  feet  in  depth.  The  har- 
bor was  the  scene  24  July  1677  of  a  great  naval 
battle  in  which  the  Swedes  were  victorious  over 
.the  Danes-    Pop.  16.130. 

LANDSLIDE,  or  LANDSLIP,  the  stip- 
ping  or  slidins  of  land,  through  the  failure  of 
supporting  strata,  from  its  original  ftositios. 
They  are  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Water, 
particularly  in  its  changing  forms  through  froit 
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am]  thaw,  iS'the  chief  aoent  in  their  production. 
The  wearing  away  of  supports  by  water,  the 
cracking  .of  underlying  materials  by  summer 
droughts  and  the  rending  of  existing  crevices 
by  the  thawing  of  water  froaen  in  them  are 
,  some  of  the  commonest  modes  by  which  ihey 
are  brought  about.  Sometimes  a  mass  of  land 
I  resting  on  an  inclined  bed  slides  for  a  con^der- 
able  distance  before  it  is  arrested  by  a  level 
surface;  thus,  in  1772,  the  Solway  Moss, 
loosened  by  excessive  rains,  rolled  aver  400 
acres  of  cultivated  land,  reaching  in  some  parts 
to  tha  roofs  of  the  houses,  "nie  fall  of  the 
Rossberg  in  Switzerlafid  and  the  slip  at  Char- 
mouth,  near  Lo-me  Be^s,  are  other  familiar  in- 
.stances.  In  1902  in  British  Columbia  a  remark- 
able .landslide  occurred  destroying  an  entire 
mountain  village  and  causing  die  death  of 
.nearly  J 00  persons. 

"Landslide*  is  a  term  employed  in  United 
States  political  phraseology  to  denote  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  a  political  party  in  an  election, 
and  especially  of  the  overwhelming  defeat  o( 
the  party  in  power,  as  for  example,  the  Demo- 
uatic  landslide  of  1890  and  the  Republican  land- 
slide of  1896. 

LANDSH&H,  in  (he  United  Sutes  navy 
an  enlisted  msA  wbo  is  not  in  the  seaman 
branch  of  the  eervice,  but  takes  the  ratii"'  it 
third  class  seaman.    Persons  posseawig  a 


of  the  service,  and  a  landsman  enlisted  for  a 
special  ^ution  m^st  have  the  fact  recorded  on 
his  sernce  card  Originally  the  term  embraced 
the.  lowest  rating  in  all  branches  of  the  enlisted 
force  oi  the  naval  service,  but  latterly  the  term 
has  been  confined  to  men  enlisted  in  the  artificer 
or  special  branches,  while  in  the  seaman  branch 
iba  lowest  rating  is  that  of  apprentice  seaman. 
.  The  pay  in  peace  times  is  $17.50  a  month ;  in 
warliaoe  and  for  six  months  thereafter,  $32.50 
a  month. 

AND  .  . 

Norwegian  bishop,  folklwist  a.._     _    

North  Cape  on  the  island  of  Maaso,  7  Oct. 
-1S02;  d.  Christiania,  8  Oct.  1880.  He  was  edu- 
cated fop  the  ministry  and  became  minister  at 
Seljord,  where  he  lived  until  his  retirement  in 
t&36,  after  which  time  he  redded  in  Christiania. 
■  His  literary  activities  were  confined  chiefly  to 
rersification  of  folklore  and  to  the  composition 
of  hymns.  His  *Nordte  folkeviser*  (1851-53) 
comprised  about  130  poetic  versions  of  folk- 
lore, set  to  music  by  Ljndeman.  He,  together 
with  Andreas  Faye,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  classi- 
fication of  Norse  folklore.  Landstad  made  a 
translation  of  the  hymns  of  Luther  fl855)  and 
he  also  compiled  a  book  of  hymns,  'Kirkesalme- 
bog,*  which  in  1869  was  adopted  for  use  in 
the  Norwegian  churches  and  which  contained 
some  60  hymns  of  his  own  composition.  He 
also  published.  'Dipe  og  sange'  (1879),  and 
^Gamle  sagn  om  Hjartdoleme*  {1880). 

LANDSTURM,  lant'stoorm  (land  storm, 
land  uprising),  in  Germany,  a  local  militia,  con- 
sisting of  two  levies  or  bans,  the  first  em- 
bracing alt  males  liable  to  seri-ice  but  as  yet 
untraii)ed  of  age  from  17  to  39,  and  the  second 
all  men,  trained  or  untrained,  from  39  to  45. 
gee.  Landwehr. 

LANpWBHK.  lant'vir  («nBtioaal  de- 
fenae"),  in  tlw  G«n«>ap  Em^re,  a  term  an>1ic<l 
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h)  tlut;part  ot  the  nuUtary  iorce  of  the  state 
which  Is  not  Icept  constantly  under  anus,  but 
during  peace  follows  ordinaijr  trades,  and  is 
only  summoned  into  active  service  on  the  break- 
ing out  o£  war.  or  some  internal  emerKency. 
It  was  first  oiganiied  by  Prussia  in  1813,  and 
was  exiettded  to  all  sta.tes  of  the  German  Em- 
pire in  1871.  On  leaving  the  reserve  of  the 
r^nlar  army  the  soldier  spends  12  years  in  the 
L^dwebr,  after  which  he  is  transferred  to  the 
Landsturm  (q.v.).  In  Austria  and  Hungary  the 
Landwehr,  miidi  form  cadres  alongside  the 
regular  army,  was  reorganized  in  1889.  In 
Switzerland  the  years  from  32  to  40  are  spent 
in  Uiis  force,  after  which  discharged  men  are 
drafted  lo  the  Landsturm.  in  which  they  re- 
main for  eight  years,  thus  terminating  their 
military  service. 

LAKS,  Alfred  Church,  Americao  geolo- 
gist: b.  Boston,  29  Jan.  1863.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1883  and  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg  in  1885-87.  He  was  in- 
structor in  mathematics  at  Harvard  in  1883-85; 
petrographcr  of  the  Michigan  Geological  Survey 
and  instructor  in  the  Michigan  College  of  Mines 
in  1SB9-92;  and  assistant  then  State,  geologist 
ot  Michigan  in  1892-1909.  Since  1909  he  has 
been  Pearson  professor  of  geology  and  min- 
eralogy at  Tufts  College.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Inlemationat  Geologic  Congress  in  1913. 
Besides  numerous  articles  he  is  editor  and  part 
author  of  various  reports  on  geologic  survevs 
in  Michigan  and  Canada  as  well  as  those  of  the 
United  States  Geologic  Survey. 

LANE,  Edward  William.  English  Orien- 
talist; b.  Hereford,  17  Sept.  1801;  d.  Worthing, 
Sussex.  10  Aug.  1876.  Owing  to  a  breakdown 
in  health  he  went  to  Eg>pi  in  1825,  lived  the 
life  of  its  people  and  adopted  the  dress  of 
the  country.  In  1836  he  published  'Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians,'  a  book 
which  bears  on  every  page  the  stamp  of  au- 
thenticity. His  next  work  was  the  first  accu- 
rate version  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
translations  of  the  'Arabian  Nights'  (1838- 
40).  This  work  was  the  first  translation  of 
consequence  into  English,  which  was  made 
directly  from  the  Arabic,  all  previous  trans- 
lations having  been  made  through  the  French. 
It  contained  valuable  illustrations  and  numer- 
ous scholarly  and  indispensable  notes.  The 
translations  of  Burton  and  Payne  were  subse- 
quent to  it.  The  world  is  indebted  to  him  far 
iny  valuable  works  on  Egypt  and  especially  for 
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taken  l^  his  friend,  the  4th  Duke  i 
berland.  The  succeeding  parts  came  out  from 
1877  to  1892  under  (he  editorship  of  S.  Lane- 
Poole,  the  w4io]e  forming  a  dictionary  indis- 
pensable to- the  students  of  Arabic.  fSee  Arab- 
ian Nights).  Consult  his  <IJfe'  by  S.  Lane- 
Poole    (London  1877). 

LANE,  Franklin  Knight,  American  Cabi- 
net officer ;  b.  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada. 
15  July  1864.  He  removed  to  California  in 
early  childhood  and  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  1886.  He  was  en- 
gaged for  a  time  in  newspaper  work  and  in 
1889  was  admitted  (o  the  bar  of  California. 
He  practised  law  in  San  Francisco,  where  in 
1897-1902  he  was  city  counsel.    He  was  active 


politically  and  in  WOS-U  served  on  the  Intu- 
state  Commerce  Commission,  receiving  his  ap- 
pointment from  President  Roosevdt.  In  1913 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Wilson. 

LANE,  G«orge  Uutin,  American  educa- 
tor: b.  Charlestown,  Mass.,  24  Dec  1823;  d. 
Cambridge,    Mass.,   30  June    1897,       He   was 

Jraduated  from  Harvard  in  1846  and  after 
3Ur  years  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Gottingen    returned    to    America    and    became 

Erofcssor  of  Latin  at  Harvard  in  1851.  He 
eld  this  chair  until  1894  when  be  became 
professor  emeritus.  He  published  'Latin  Pro- 
nunciation' (1871)  in  which  he  contended  for 
the  continental  pronunciation  of  the  language 


gan  (1898),     "Hie  famous  ballad  of   'The  Lone 
Fishball'    was   written   by   Professor  Lane. 

LANE,  Harrr.  American  legislator:  b. 
Corvallis,  Ore,  1855.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  Williamette  University  in  1876  and  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Portland, 
Ore.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Oregon 
State  Insane  Asylum  in  1887-91,  and  was 
mayor  of  Portland  in  1905-09.  He  was  elected 
to  the  full  term  in  the  United  Slates  Senate 
in  1913.  He  is  an  advocate  of  government 
ownership  of  telegraphs  and  telephones.  In 
the  debates  on  the  Armed  Neutrality  Bill,  Sen- 
ator Lane  greatlv  incensed  his  constituents  by 
taking  part  in  the  filibuster  of  5  March  1917  * 
against   the  bill. 

LANE,  Heory  Smith,  American  politician: 
b.  in  Montgome^  County,  Ky.,  24  Feb.  1811; 
d  1881.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar:  removed  to  Indiana  in  1832,  and  while 
engaged  in  his  profession  became  prominent 
in  Whig  politics.  After  serving  as  State  sen- 
ator (1837),  he  was  twice  elected  to  Congress 
(1838  and  1840).  and  in  the  Mexican  War 
lieutenant- colon  el  of  an  Indiana  regiment.  The 
dissolution  of  the  Whig  ^arty  was  followed  hy 
a  preliminary  organization  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  this 
movement  Lane  was  conspicuous,  acting  with 
other  leaders  who  planned  the  first  Republican 
national  convention,  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1856,  and  of  which  he  was  permanent  chair- 
man. A  coalition  of  Republicans  with  members 
of  the  disappearing  American  party  in  1859 
elected  him  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but 
after  a  contest  he  was  unseated  in  favor  of  his 
Democratic  competitor.  He  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  in  I860,  and  in  the  same  year 
became    United    Stales    senator,    serving    one 

LANE,  J'ames  Henry,  American  politician 
and  soldier:  b.  LawTeneehurg,  Ind.  22  Tune 
1814;  d.  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  11  July  1866.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  enlisted  as 
private  in  an  Indiana  regiment  in  1846,  served 
in  the  Mexican  War,  became  colonel  and  at 
Buena  Vista  commanded  a  brigade.  Returning 
from  the  war,  he  was  elected  lieutenant- 
Rovemor  of  Indiana ;  from  1853  to  1855  was  a 
Democratic  representative  in  Congress;  in  the 
latter  year  removed  to  Kansas,  joined  the  Free- 
State  party,  acted  as  president  of  the  Topeka 
and  Leavenworth  constitutional  conventions 
and  became  major-general  of  the  Free-State 
forces.      In    ia>6    the    Free-State    legislaUiie 
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elected  him  to  tiie  United  States  Senate,  but  he 
was  not  allowed  to  sit.  He  was  a  prominent 
actor  in  turbulent  scenes,  and  waa  twice  in- 
dicted, once  for  treason  and  again  for  murder: 
on  the  second  charge  he  was  tried  and  acquit- 
ted. In  1861  Kansas  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  and  Laitc  was  elected  United  States 
senator,  but  entered  the  Federal  amy  and  in 
the  same  year  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  serving  with  ability  until  March 
1862,  when  his  commission  was  canceled.  The 
•Great  Soulhem  Expedition*  from  Kansas 
(1861-62)  and  other  military  schemes  of  the 
period  were  conceived  by  Lane,  but  came  to 
nothing.  As  commander  for  recruiting  inthe 
Department  of  Kansas  (1862)  he  came  into 
collision  with  the  State  authorities  and  was 
charged  with  attempted  usurpation.  In  1865  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, suffered  from  paralysis  in  the  following 
year  and  died  by  his  own  hand. 

LANE,  Jonathan  Homer,  American  mathe- 
matician: b.  Genesco,  N.  Y.,  9  Aug.  1819;  d. 
Washington,  D.  C,  3  May  1880.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  in  1846  and  entered  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  in  1847,  He  was  appointed 
assistant  examiner  of  the  United  Slates  Patent 
Office  in  1848  and  was  principal  examiner  in 
1851-57.  In  1869-80  he  was  connected  with 
the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  Wash- 
ing:ton.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Coast  Survey's 
expedition  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  observe  the 
total  solar  eclipse  in  1869,  and  to  Catania, 
Spain,  in  1870.  He  invented  a  machine  for 
6oding  the  real  roots  of  the  higher  equations; 
a  visual  telegraph ;  an  improved  basin  for  mer- 
curial horizon;  a  mechanism  for  holding  the 
Drummond  light  and  reflector  on  shipboard, 
etc.  He  published  <0n  the  Law  of  Electric 
Induction  in  Metals'  (1846)  ;  'Report  of  the 
Solar  Eclipse  of  7  Aug.  1869'  (1869)  ;  'Theo- 
retical Temperature  of  the  Sun'  (1870)  ■  'Co- 
efficients of  Expansion  of  the  British  Stand- 
■ard  Yard  Bar'    (1877).  etc. 

LANE,  Joseph,  American  soldier  and  poli- 
tician ;  b.  Buncombe  County,  N.  C.,  14  Dec- 
1801;  d.  Oregon,  19  April  1881.  In  1816  he 
went  from  Henderson  County.  Ky.,  to  War- 
wick County,  Ind.,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment,  and  hi 
1822^  served  in  both  houses  of  the  State 
legislature.  He  resigned  from  the  senate  in 
1846  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  the  2d  Indiana 
Volunteers,  was  soon  commissioned  colonel  of 
the  regiment,  and  in  the  same  year  was  pro- 
moted brigadier-general.  He  was  wounded  at 
Buena  Vista,  defeated  Santa  Anna  at  Hua- 
mantla  and  was  brevet  ted  major-general, 
U.  S.  A.,  for  this  service.  After  the  Mexican 
War  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Oregon 
Territory,  was  Democratic  delegate  from  Ore- 
gon to  Congress  in  1851-57,  defeated  the  Rogue 
Indians  at  Table  Rock  in  18S3  and  in  1S5»-61 
was  a  United  States  senator.  He  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1860  on  the 
unsuccessful  Breckenridge  ticket.  He  then  re- 
tired from  public  life  and  lived  at  his  ranch  in 
Oregon  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


held  a  command  in  Ireland,' in  1585  took  the  di- 
rection of  the  colony  that  Raleigh  was  estab- 
lishing in  Virginia,  sailed  in  that  year  id  tbc 
fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville  and 
was  left  with  107  colonists  at  Roanoke  Island, 
while  the  fleet  returned  to  England  (25  Augiist). 
He  was  thus  the  first  governor  of  Virginia. 
The  location  proved  unsuitable,  provisions  ran 
low  and  there  was  trouble  with  hostile  Indians. 
On  19  June  1586  the  colony  sailed  for  England 
in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  In  1589  Lane 
was  a  colonel  in  Drake's  expedition  agaietl 
Portugal,  and  in  1591  helped  to  quell  a  rebellion 
in  Ireland.  It  is  regarded  as  not  unlikely  that 
he  and  his  companions  iirst  brought  tobacco  and 
potatoes  to  England.  Letters  by  him  may 
be  read  in  Hawks'  'History  of  North  Carolina' 
(1857);  and  in  Hale  (editor),  'Archseologia 
Americana'  (Vol.  IV  1860).  Consult  also  his 
'Account  of  the  Particularities  of  the  Imploy- 
ments  of  the  Englishmen  left  in  Virginia,' 
printed  by  H.  S.  Burrage  in  'Early  Englbh 
and  French  Voyages*    (New  York  1906). 

LANE,  Ralph  Norman  AngeU  (Noruah 
Angell),  Anglo-American  author:  b.  Englandi, 
26  Dec.  1874,  He  was  educated  at  the  Lycee 
de  Saint  Omer,  France,  and  at  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland. He  came  lo  the  United  States  in  18% 
and  engaged  in  ranching,  prospecting  and  news- 
paper work.  In  1898  he  returned  to  Europe  aj 
Paris  correspondent  of  several  Americaa  news- 
papers, serving  in  this  capacity  until  1900,  when 
ne  became  editor  of  the  Daily  Messenger  in 
Paris.  In  1905-15  he  was  general  manager  of 
the  Paris  Daily  Matt.  He  is  famous  as  the  au- 
thor of  'The  Great  inusion'  (1910)  which  has 
appeared  in  England,  America,  France,  (Ger- 
man j^,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  Ital)', 
Russia,  Japan  and  China,  and  in  Hindu,  Ben- 
E^li,  Urdu,  Marathi  and  Tamil.  The  Carton 
Foundation  was  established  in  London  io  1913 
for  the  dissemination  of  Angell's  ideas  of  a 
modem  world  state.  Among  his  other  writings 
are  'Patriotism  Under  Three  Plains'  (1903); 
'Europe's  Optical  Illusion'  (1909);  'War  and 
the  Essential  Realities'  (1913)  ;  'The  World's 
Highway'  (1915);  'The  Dangers  of  Half-Pre- 
paredness'  (1916).  etc. 

LANS,  William  CooUdn,  American  libra- 
rian r  h.  Newton,  Mass.,  Z9  July  1859.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1881  and  was  assist- 
ant librarian  there  from  1887  to  1893,  when  he 
became  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum, 
continuing  in  that  position  until  189&  since 
when  he  has  been  the  librarian  of  Harvard 
University.  From  1886  to  1900  he  served  as 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  publishing  board 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  in 
1898-99  was  pr^ident  of  die  association  and 
since  1899  chairman  of  the  publishmg  board- 
From  1904  to  1909  he  was  preside^^  of  the  Bib- 
liographical  Society  of  America. 

LANE-POOLE,  Stanley,  English  archz- 
ologist  and  historian:  b.  London,  18  Dec  1854. 
He  is  a  nephew  of  E.  W.  Lane,  the  Orientalist 
(q.v.).  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christt,  Ox- 
ford ;  in  1874-92  was  employed  in  the  coin  de- 
partment of  the  British  Museum;  was  sent  by 
the  British  government  on  archxological  mis- 
sions to  Egypt  (1883)  and  Russia  (Ifflfi)  ;  wa* 
employed  by  the  Egyptian  government  in  ar- 
chieological  research  at  Cairo  (1895-97)  ;    and 
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from  1098-1904  was  professor  of  Arabic  in 
Trinity  ColicRC,  Dublin.  He  has  published  in 
all  over  70  volumes,  amoriK  them  being  'Sodai 
Ufe  in  Egypt*  (1883)  ;  <The  Moors  in  Spain* 
(1887);  'Saracenic  ^ypt'  (1900);  'Medieval 
India'  (1902);  and  'The  Story  of  Cairo> 
(1902).  He  also  edited  many  volumes  and  pre- 
pared the  extensive  catalo;!^  of  the  Oriental 
and  lodiaa  coins  in  the  British  Museum  (1875- 
92);  'North  and  by  North'  (1903);  'The 
Thousand  and' One  Nights'  (3  vols.,  1906). 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 
a  divinity  school  founded  at,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
1829.  It  was  o^ned  for  students  three  years 
after  its  fotmdation  and  its  endowment  amounts 
to  about  $500,000;  it  income  $20,000;  it  has 
8  instructors  and  57  students.  Although  it  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
it  receives  students  from  other  reformed  bod- 
ies. No  tuition  fees  are  charged,  board  is  low 
and  there  are  40  scholarships,  each  of  the  value 
of  $2,000.  The  college  stands  on  a  lot  of  60 
acres  donated  by  Elnathan  Kemper  in  1829; 
there  are  five  professors'  houses  and  a  library 
containing  over  23,000  volumes.  Two  clubs  are 
tnaintained,  the  General  Society  of  Alumni  aud 
the  Lane  Clvh. 

LANBSSAN,  Jeui  Antoine  de,  zhSA  aA- 
twin  d*  ISn-e-san,  French  naturalist  and  pub- 
licist: b.  Saint  Andr^de-Cubzac,  Gironde,  13 
July  1843.  He  entered  the  health  corps  of  the 
French  marine  service,  after  studying  medicine 
at  Bordeaux,  and  was  engaged  as  surgeon  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  China  imtil  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  He  was  elected  to  the  Nadcinal 
Assembly  in  1881  and  came  into  notice  as  a  Re- 
publican journalist  Being  interested  in  colo- 
nial matters  he  was  appointed  govemor-gen- 
eral  of  Indo-China  in  1891-94;  and  his  writ- 
ings have  done  much  to  promote  French  colo- 
nization. He  was  Minister  of  Marine  in  the 
Waldeck-Rousseau  Cabinet,  1899-1902.  His 
principal  works  are  'De  Protoplasme  vfgitaP 
(1876);  'La  Matiere,  la  Vie  et  les  Etres  Vi- 
vants'  (1879);  "L'Expansion  C^loniale  de  la 
France'  (1888);  'Pnncipes  de  Colonisation' 
(1897);  'L'Indo-Chine  francaise'  (1899);  <La 
Morale  des  Religions'  (1905);  'L'Eut  et  les 
fiEliscB  en  France  depuis  les  orig^nes  jusqua  le 
smaration*  (1906) ;  'La  Lutfe  contre  le  Crime> 
(1910)  ;  'Nos  Forces  Navales'  (1911)  ;  'Nos 
Forces  Militaires'  (1913). 

LANETT,  U-nEt',  Ala.,  village  in  Cham- 
bers Comity,  two  miles  southwest  o(  West 
Point,  Geu,  on  the  Chattahoochee  Railroad  aind 
on  the  Chattahoochee  River.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  growing  owing  to  ^le  cotton 
mills,  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  which  levy 
for  materials  upon  the  cotton  lands  surround- 
ing the  town.  The  mills  have  atrandant  water 
power.    Pop.  3320. 


Quest:  b.  Pavia,  Italy,  about  1005;  d.  (inler- 
bury,  Kent,  24  May  1089.  After  studying  law 
in  his  native  dty  he  left  Italy  about  1039  and 
founded  a  school  of  law  at  Avranchea,  which 
soon  became  famous  in  1045,  but  entered  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Bee  and  in  1046  was 
dlosen  its  .prior.  He  opened  a  school  in  the 
monastery  which   presently   became   the   most 


popular  in  Europe.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  controvert  witb  Berengar  on  transub- 
■tantiation.  About  1053  he  came  into  close  re- 
lations  with  William  of  Normandy,  and  though 
he  at  first  condemned  William's  marriage  with 
his  cousin,  he  afterward  ( 1059)  went  to  Rome 
to  procure  the  papal  dispensation  for  it.  Wil- 
liam accordingly  made  him  prior  of  his  new 
foundation,  the  abbey  of  Saint  Stephen  at  Caoi 
(1066),  and  in  1070  made  him  archbi^op  of 
Canterbury  in  place  of  Stigand.  I.anftanc  was 
William's  most  valued  counsellor,  acted  as  re- 
gent in  the  king's  absence  and  continued  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus  to  exercise  a  great  and 
moderating  influetice  on  the  government  of 
England.  He  rebuilt  (interbury  Cathedral  in 
the  Norman  style  after  the  fire  of  1067.  Con- 
suh  his  'Life'  by  Croials  (Paris  1877);  and 
Freeman's  'History  of  the  Norman  Conquest.' 
The  first  complete  edition  of  his  worlu  was 
edited  by  D-Achiry  (Paris  1648). 

LANFRAKCO,  Un-fran'k5,  Giovanni, 
Italian  historical  painter:  b.  Parma,  1580  or 
1581;  d.  Rome,  1647.  He  was  a  page  in  the 
service  of  the  Marquis  of  Montalo,  who  placed 
him  in  the  studio  of  Agostino  Carracci  at 
Parma.  Later  he  studied  in  Rome  under  An- 
idbale  Carracci,  assisting  him  in  painting  the 
frescoes  in  the  Famese  Palace.  His  most  not- 
able woii  was  done  in  fresco  painting,  al- 
though there  is  a  considerable  number  of  his 
oil  paintings  in  the  various  Italian  collections. 
He  was  also  an  engraver,  his  most  famous 
worlc  in  that  Une  being  the  plates  for  Ra- 
phael's biblical  subjects  in  the  Vatican.  Among 
the  most  famous  of  his  frescoes  a 


_  _  at  Piacenza ;  the  completion  of  the  cu- 
pola frescoes- of  San  Andrea  della  Valle;  the 
cupola  of  the  church  of  Gesfi  Nuovo  at  Naples ; 
and  he  painted  other  frescoes  in  various  north- 
em  Italian  cities.  He  painted  'Saint  Peterwalk- 
ing  upon  the  Sea*  for  Saint  Peter's  Church  in 
Rome  and  likewise  executed  a  Passion  series 
for  the  diapel  of  the  Crucifix  there.  His  serv- 
ices to  ecclesiastical  art  were  recognized  by 
Pope  Urban  VIH  who  knighted  him. 

LANFREY,  Pierre,  p§-ar  laft-frS,  French 
historian  and  publicist :  b.  Chambery,  26  Oct. 
1828;  d.  Pan,  France,  15  Nov.  1877.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  his  native  town 
and  in  Paris  and  became  well  known  by  the 
publication  of  works  in  support  of  political  and 
religious  liberalism.  These  include  'L'Eglise 
et  les  philosophes  au  XVIII  siMe'  (18SS); 
'Essai  sur  la  revolution  francaise'  (1858) ; 
"Histoire  politique  des  papes*  (1860)  ;  'Lellres 
d'Everard'  (1860),  a  social  novel  in  epistolary 
form;  'Le  retabhsscment  de  la  Pologne' ;  and 
'Etudes  et  portraits  politiques'  (1863).  His 
most  important  work  is  a  'History  of  Napoleon 
I'  (1867-7S),  which  is  strongly  hostile  to  Na- 
poleon. It  was  incomplete  at  his  death.  In 
1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly 
by  the  department  of  Boucfaes-du'Rbone,  and 
took  his  seat  witb  the  Republican  Left.  He  was 
Ambassador  at  Berne  (1871-73),  and  in  1875  he 
was  elected  a  life  senator. 

LANG,  Andrew.  English  author:  b.  Sel- 
kirk, 31  March  1844;  d.  20  July  1912.  He  was 
educated  at  Saint  Andrews  and  at  Balliol  Col- 
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Ikbc,  Oxford;  was  elected  Fallow  of  Ucrtoa, 
Oxford,  in  1868.  He  was  probably  the  most 
versatile  writer  of  his  tiiM,  and  was  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  many  subjects,  including 
Greek,  French  and  English  literature,  aitthtc)- 
polo^  and  folklore,  Scottish  history  (especial^ 
the  Jacobite  period),  telepathy  and  physical 
research,  liia  wide  learning  appears  in  his 
prose  rendering  of  lite  'Odyssey'  (1879;  with 
Butcher),  and  the  *fliad>  (1882;  with  Myers 
and  Leaf),  and  'Homer  and  the  Epic'  (1^93), 
a  defense  of  the  unity  of  the  poems ;  in  his 
works  on  comparative  mytboltwy  and  religioB, 
'Custom  and  Myth'  (1884),  'ityHi.  Rilual,  and 
Religion'  (1887;  new  ed.,  1699) ;  'The  Making 
of  Religion^  .(1898),  and  'Magic  and  Reliffon' 
(1901) ;  and  in  his  Studies  of  Scottish  history, 
such  as  'A  History  of  Scotland  from  the 
Roman  Occupation' ;  'The  Mystery  of  Mary 
Stuart'  and  'Prince  Charles  Edward.'  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  of  his  work  is  to  be 
iound  in  'Letters  to  Dead  Authors'  (1886) ; 
•Letters  on  Literature'  (1889) ;  *  Angling 
Sketches'    (1891);   'Essays  in  Little'.  (1891)  ; 

, 'Adventures  Among  Books'  {19(M).  He  pub- 
lished also  volumes  of  verse,  'Ballades  In  Blue 
China*  (1880);  'Rhymes  i  la  Mode'  (1884); 
'Grass  of  Parnassus'  (1888);  'Ballads  of 
Books'  (1888);  'Ban  et  Arriere  Ban'  (18M). 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  'Codt-Lane 
and  Common  Sense'  (1894),  a  discussion  of  the 
spiritualislie  question ;  'John  Knox  and  the 
Reformation'  (1905);  'A  Defence  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  (he  Border  Minstrelsy' 
(1910) :  and  the  biographies  of  L^ockhart  (1896) 
and  Tennyson  (1901).  See  LErnxs  to  Dead 
AuTHoas. 

LANG,  Arnold,  Swiss  zoologist  and  anat- 
omist :  b.  Oftringen,  1855.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Geneva  ani  Jena,  and  in 
1876  became  privatdocent  in  zool(»y  at  Bern. 
He  was  assistant  at  the  zoological  station  at 
Naples  in  1878-85,  and  was  Ritter  professpr 
of  phylogeny  at  Jena  in  1886-89.  In  1889  he 
became  profeesor  of  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy  at  the  University  of  Ziirich,  where  in 
1898-99  he  was  rector.  He  wrote  ^Die  Poly- 
claden  (Seeplanarien)  des  (lolfes  von  Neap^' 
(1884);   'Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  feslsitienden 

.  Lebensweise  auf  die  tfaiesre'  (1SS6)  ;  and  his 
'Lehrbuch  der  vergleichenden  Anatomie'  was 
translated  into  the  English  'Text-book  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy'  (Part  1, 1B91 ;  pan  H,  1896). 
LAHG,  Benjamin  Tohnaon,  American 
musician:  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  28  Dec.  1837;  d.  1909. 
He  studied  music  under  his  Father,  an  organist 
and  pianoforte  teacher,  and  at  15  began  wodc 
as  teacher  and  organist.  In  1855  he  went  to 
Germany  for  further  study,  which  for  three 
years  he  pursued  under  the  instruction  of  Lisrt, 
Albert  Jaell  and  others.  Returning  to  Boston 
he  at  once  attained  prominence  as  organist, 
pianist,  teacher  and  conductor;  became  organist 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  18S9  and 
conductor  of  the  same  in  1895 ;  conductor  of  the 
Apollo  Qub  in  1868.  and  of  the  Cecilia  Society 
in  1874.  In  186©  he  made  a  second  visit  to 
Europe,  and  gave  ccnceris  in  Berlin  and  other 
cities.  As  a  member  of  the  concert  committee 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  he  did 
much  in  the  interest  of  muiicd  culture,  and 
through  this  and  other  organiaaiions  secured 
the  production  of  many  new  works.  .  The  intro- 


ductiDn  of  Wagner,  to  die  American  public  was 
in  DO  small  part  doe  to  bis  presentation  of  that 
master.  He  also  introduced  in  America  Mcq- 
delssohn's  'Walpurgis  Ni^t'  and  Berlioi' 
'Damnation  of  Faust.'  While  he  accomidi^ed 
much  work  as  a  composer,  few  of  his  com- 
positions have  been  publiahed, 

LANG,  Conno  OordoB,  English  arch- 
bishop: b.  31  Oct  1864;  the  son  of  the  Rev 
John  Marshall  Lang  D.D.,  C.V.O.  As  an  un- 
dergraduate he  had  a  brilliant  career  at  Glas- 
gow Univenity,  at  BallicJ  Oiltege,  Oxford; 
and  was  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London, 
1883-89.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
Collie,  Oxford,  in  1388,  and  attained  the  de- 
grees of  D.D.,  D.CL.,  LL.D.,  and  Diitt.  He 
was  curate  at  Leeds  1890-93 ;  Fellow  and  Dean 
of  EKvinity,  Maydalen  College,  Oxford,  1893- 
96;  vicar  of  Saint  Mary's,  —  the  umverdty 
church,— Oxford,  1894-96;  vicar  of  Portsea, 
1896-1901;  yshop  of  Slepney.  1901-<«;  Canon 
of  Saint  Paul's,  1901-03;  and  honorary  chaplain 
to  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  created 
archbi^cv  of  York  in  1903  and  at  the  con- 
firmation held  in  die  Cliurch  House  20  Jan. 
1909  objections  were  raised  on  behalf  of  the 
Protestant  Truth  Society  on  the  ground  that 
while  bishop  of  Stepney  he  had  allowed  infrac- 
tions of  the  law  as  to  cnurdh  rilu^.  The  objec- 
tk>cs  were  dismissed  by  the  commissioners  in 
chambers  presided  over  hy  the  archlushop  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  techliic^  grounds  *that  they 
could  not  he  lawfully  received."  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1918. 

LANG,    Rehuich,    German- Swiss    theolo- 

fian  and  reform  leader:  h.  Frommem,  Wurtem- 
urg,  14  Nov.  1826;  6.  Ziirich,  13  Jan.  1876.  He 
was  educated  in  theology  at  the  University  of 
Tjibingen  and  took  part  m  the  uprising  of  1848, 
for  which  he  was  banished.  He  became  pastor 
of  Wartau,  Switzerland,  and  won  wide  recogni- 
tion for  his  advocacy  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
He  later  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Meilen. 
He  established  a  paper  called  Die  Zeitstintmen 
aus  der  reformirten  Kireke  der  Schweilt  which 
he  later  combined  with  Bilzius'  Berner  Wochem- 
blatter  under  the  new  name  Reform.  He  op- 
posed the  old  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  churcti. 


Dogmatik'    (1858;  2d  ed.,  1868);    <Ein 

gang  durdi  die  chrtsriiche  welt'  (1859;  2d  ed.. 
1870),  and  'Religiose  Reden>  (2  vols.,  1873-74; 
2d  el,  1896). 

LANG,  John  Manhall,  Scottidi  Presby- 
terian clergyman  and  edticationist :  b.  Glasfor^, 
Lanarkshire,  14  May  1854;  d.  Aberdeen,  2  May 
19(i9.  Af<ter  completing  his  education  at  Glas- 
gow University  he  fill  ed  successively  several  im- 
portant charges,  and  was  minister  of  the 
Barony  parish  in  Glasgow  from  1873-1900.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1893.  He  was  the  author  of  several  devotional 
and  other  religious  works.  His  third  _  son, 
Cosmo  Gordon  Lang  (qv.),  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  York  (1909).  In  1900  he  was 
appointed  vice-chancellor  and  principal  of  Aber- 
deen University. 

LANG.  Karl  Heinrich  Ritter  vot*.  Ger- 
man historian:  b.  Balgheim,  near  Nordlirgen, 
7  July  1764;  d.  Ausbach,  26  March  1835.  He 
was  educated  al  the  universities  of  Attdorf  and 
Gottingen,  specializing  in  history  and  jurispn-- 
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dence.  In  1789  lie  wis  private  secretary  to 
Beron  von  Bukler,  Wurtembure's  envoy  at 
Vienna;  he  travelui.and  studied  extensively, 
and  from  1793-1801  he  was  private  secretary  . 
and  artbivut  to  the  Prussian  leader  Harden- 
toTK.  In  1797  he  was  secreta^  of  ihe  legation 
31  (tie  Coneress  of  RaHadt.  He  was  ennobled 
in  1806  and  in  1810-17  was  archivist  in  Munich, 
retiring  in  1817.  His  dependability  as  a  his- 
torian 15  lessened  by  his  tendeocy  to  satire  and 
bis  givioK  i«in  to  personal  prejudices.  Among 
his  many  works  are  'Memonen'  (Brunswick 
1842;  2d  ed..  1861)  ;  <Beitrage  zur  Kenntms  der 
naturlichcn  und  politischen.  Verfassung  des 
oettin^schen  Vaterlandes'  (1786) ;  'Neuerc 
Gcschichte  des  FiirsteBtums  Bayreuih'  (1796- 
18U);   'Bayems  Gauen>   (1830). 

LANGBAINB,  lang'b^  Q«rud  (Lano- 
BAiME  TBE  youngbk),  Enfflish  dramatic  biogr»- 
pher  and  critic;  b.  Oxford.  15  July  16S6;  d. 
there,  23  Jua«  1692.    He  Was  the  son  of  Gerard 


ford  For  years  he  trifled  with  literary  pur- 
suits and  in  November  1687  a  work  appeared 
tinder  Langbaine's  name  entitled  'Mbmus  Tri- 
tuuphans,  or  <the  Pl^aries  of  die  English  St^^ 
Exposed  in  a  Catalogue  of  Conwdies,  Trage- 
dies, etc'  A  month  later  the  work  reappeared 
as  'A  New  Catalo^e  of  English  Plays,'  the 
advertisement  disclauning  responsibilicy  for  the 
title  of  the  first  edilion  and  for  an  uncorrected 
preface.  Lanebaine  attributed  the  unauthorized 
edition  with  its  derisive  tide  to  the  malice  oF 
L^den.  At  this  time  Langhaine  had  collected 
980  English  dramatic  works.  He  later  wrote 
<An  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets, 
etc'  (Oxford  1691),  which  is  his  best-known 
and  most  valuable  compilation.  He  was  elected 
yeoman  bedel  of  arts  at  Oxford  in  1690  and 
esquire  bedel  of  law  and  architypographus  in 
1601. 

LANGBEIN,  Isng'bln,  August  Friedrich 
Bnut,  Gennan  humorist:  b.  Radeburg  near 
Dresden,  6  Sept.  1757;  d.  Berlin,  2  Jan.  1835. 
He  was  educated  for  the  law  ail  Leiniig  and 
engaged  in  practice  in  Dresden  until  1800  when 
he  went  to  Berlin  to  enter  upon  a  literary 
career.  Both  his  verse  and  prose  are  of  a 
roriicking  hnmorous  cast  and  were  widely  popu- 
lar. He  wrote  'Schwanke*  (1792;  2d  ed, 
1888);  'Thomas  Kellerwunn'  (1806);  'Sammt- 
liche  Schnften>  (183S-37) ;  'Huraoristische 
Gedichte,'  edited  by  Tittmann  (1872) ;  'Humor- 
istische  Eriahlungen'  (1891).  Many  of  his 
poems  enjoyed  a  lasting  popularity  as  songs. 

LANODALS,  Harmaduke,  Barok  Eng- 
lish soldier:  b.  near  Beverley,  about  1598;  0. 
Holme,  5  Aug.  1661.  He  came  into  public  notice 
in  1639  when  he  opposed  the  ship-money  levy 
on  Yorkshire,  but  when  the  Civil  War  began  be 
espoused  the  cause  of  KJng  (Carles  I,  and  in 
1643  he  raised  a  regiment  to  fight  for  him.  He 
afterward  became  a  commander  of  cavalry,  de- 
feated rthe  invading  Scottish  army  at  Corbridge, 
Korthumberland,  19  Feb.  1644,  and  later  fought 
at  iiarston  Moor.  He  was  victorious  at  Kiel- 
ton  Mowbray  25  Feb.  1645;  and  succeeded  in 
raising  the  siege  of  Ponlefract  on  1  March  1645, 
a  piece  of  work  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most 
tirilliant  of  his  career.  He  was  defeated  at 
Naseby,  at  Rowlon  Heath  and  at  Sherhum: 
and  the  battle  of  Orlisle  compleMly  shattered 


oF  hil  1,500  hdCsaneii  so  that  be' 
was  c<»npelled  to  flee  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
whence  he  eEcaj>ed  lo  Frajice  in  May  1646.  In  , 
the  seoond  Civil  War  lie  returned  to  Scotland 
with  a  commission  from  (^rles  II,  and  on  28 
April  1648  he  surprised  Berwick  and  quickly 
raised  a  body  of  Royalists.  He  was  defeated 
by  CrtXnwell's  army  at  Preston,  17  Aug.  1648, 
and  wai  taken  prisoner  25  August  He  was 
one  of  seven  persons  debarred  from  pardon  by 
Parliament,  but  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
prison.  He  entered  the  Venetian  service  and 
was  prominent  in  the  defense  of  Candia  against 
the  Turks  in  1652.  After  the  Restoration 
Charles  II  created  him  a  peer.  His  estates  bad 
been  confiscated  by  Parliament,  his  losses  i 


and  be  excused  himself  from  L 

ceremonies  io  (661  on  the  ground  of  poverty. 

LANODSLIf,  Chriatopfaer  Columbui, 
ArtwricBn  lawyer:  b-  New  Boston,  Hillsborough 
Coun^,  N.  H.,  22  May  1836:  d.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  6  July  1906.  He  studied  at  Harvard, 
was  sradualed  from  its  law  school  in  1853,  in 
185W0  practised  in  New  York,  in  1870  be- 
came professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Harvard  . 
Law  School,  and  in  1871  dean  of  the  law  school 
faculty.  In  1895.  he  relirei  He  was  an  orig- 
inator of  the  so-called  "case'  s^^stem  of  le^ 
study,  aiid  was  otherwise  prominently  identi- 
fied with   the  progress   of  professional  educa- 


(1870;  enlarged  ed.,  1877) ;  'Cases  on  Sales* 
(1872)  ;  'Summaiy  of  Equity  Pleading*  (1877; 
2d  ed,  1883),  and  'Cases  in  Equity  Pleading' 
(1878);  "Brief  Survey  of  Equity  Jurispru- 
dence' (1904). 

LANODOH,  John,  Americaii  statesman: 
b.  Portsmouth^  N.  H.,  25  Jime  1739;  d.  there.  18 
Sept  1819.  At  the  outhreak  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  he  embarked  in  the  patriotic  cause, 
and  in  1775  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinenlal  Congress,  but  resigned  cffice  in  June 
177^  on  becoming  navy  agent.  In  1777  wbile 
speaker  of  the  New  Hampshire  assembly,  he 
pledged  a  large  potilon  of  his  property  for  the 
purpose  of  equipping  the  brigade  with  which 
Stark  defeated  the  Hessians  at  Bennington. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Stillwater  and 
commanded  a  company  ^t  Saratoga  and  in 
Rhode  Island.  Subsequently  he  was  a  monber 
and  speaker  of  the  State  legislature,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  a  delegate  to 
which  framed  the  Constitutio 


Hampshire      ___      __    ____   __     _ 

States  senators  from  New  Hampshire,  which 
office  he  held  until  1801,  serving  for  a  time  as  . 
president  of  the  Senate.  In  politics  he  acted 
with  JefFcrson^  who  upon  assuming  olScc  in 
1801  offered  him  the  post  of  Secrelan'  of  the 
Navy,  which  he  declined.  From  1805  to  1812, 
with  the  exception  of  about  two  years,  he  was 
governor  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  in  1812  he 
was  offered  by  the  Republican  congressional 
caucus  the  nomination  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  which,  on  the 
score  of  age  and  iofirmitles.  he  declined.  The 
remainder  of  bis  life  was  pas.ied  in  retirement 
LANQDON,  Samnd,  Congre^tional  cler- 
gyman and  educator:  b.  Boston,  Mass,  1723;  s 
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d.  Hampton  Palls,  N.  H.,  1797.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1740  and  was  pastor  at 
PortsmouA,  N.  H.,  1747-74.  In  1774  be  became 
president  of  Harvard,  reEigning  in  1780.  In  the 
New  H»mpshire  Convention  he  ardently  advo- 
cated the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. He  received  the  dq;ree  of  D.D.  from 
Aberdeen  in  1762.  Langdon  was  the  author  of 
several  works  on  religion  and  philosophy. 

LANGE,  lang'e,  Erast  Philipp  Karl 
(Phiupp  Galen),  German  novelist:  b.  Polsdam, 
21  Dec.  1S13 ;  d.  there.  20  Feb.  1899.  He  took 
his  degree  in  medicine  at  Berlin,  became  a 
surgeon  in  4he  Prussian  army  in  1840,  saw 
service  in  the  Schle  swig-Hoi  stein  campaign  of 
1849  and  afterward  settled  at  Bielefeld,  where 
he  practised  medicine  and  began  his  literary 
career.  He  retired  with  the  rank  of  surgeon- 
general  in  1878.  He  wrote  <Der  Inselkonig' 
(1852;  3d  ed.,  1858);  'Der  Irre  von  Saint 
James>  (1854;  9lh  ed.,  1891);  'Walter  Lund' 
(18SS)  ;  <Die  Tochter  des  Diplomaten'  (1865)  ; 
'Die  Moselnixe>  (1877);  'Der  Meier  von 
Monjardin'  (1891),  etc  His  'Gesammelte 
Schrifien'  was  published  in  36  voltmes 
(18S7-66). 

LANGE,  Friedrich  Albert,  (German  soci- 
ologist and  economist ;  b.  Wald  near  SoUngen, 
28  Sept.  1828;  d  Marburg,  23  Nov.  1875.  He 
was  educated  at  Dinsberg,  Zurich  and  Botm, 
and  became  privatdocent  in  philosophy  at  Bonn 
in  1855.  In  1858  be  became  schoolmaster  at 
Duisberg,  but  resigned  upon  die  government 
forbidding  schoolmasters  to  partake  in  political 
activities,  and  entered  journalism  in  the  cause 
of  political  and  social  reform.  He  was  a  bitter 
opponent  of  Bismarck's  ministry.  In  1866  he 
removed  to  Winterthur  near  Zurich,  where  he 
was  coimected  with  the  IVinUrthurtr  Land- 
bote.  He  became  privatdocent  at  Zurich  in 
1869  and  professor  of  inductive  philosophy  in 
1870.  His  strong  sympathy  with  the  French  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  influenced  his  resig- 
nation from  Zurich  but  he  afterward  abandoned 
politics.  In  1872  he  became  professor  at  Mar- 
burg. He  wrote  'John  Stuart  Mills  Ausichten 
ubcr  die  sociale  Frage'  (1866)  ;  'Geschichte  des 
Materialisimus'  (1867;  8th  ed.,  1908) ;  (Logische 
StudJen>   (1877;  2d  ed.,  1894),  etc. 

LANGE,  Henry,  German  cartograt^er :  b. 
Stettin,  13  April  l821 ;  d.  Berlin,  20  Aug.  1893. 
He  was  for  three  year's  engaged  upon  John- 
son's Physical  Atlas  in  Edinbur^  and  in  1855- 
60  he  was  head  of  the  geographical  department 
of  Brockhaus  in  Leipiig.  He  was  appointed  in- 
spector in  Che  Berlin  Statistical  Bureau  in 
1868.  Among  his  publications  are  *Atlas  vom 
Nordamerika'  (18m);  'Brockhaus  Reise-atlas' 
(1858-73) ;  'Siidbrasitian,  mit  Riicksicht  auf 
die  deutsche  Kolonization*    (1885),  etc. 

LANGS,  Johann  Peter,  German  theolo- 
gian: b.  Sonneform  near  Elberfeld,  10  April 
1802;  d.  Bonn,  9  July  1884.  He  studied  at 
Bonn,  held  several  pastorates  and  in  1854  be- 
came professor  of  theology  at  Bonn.  He  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  'Theologische- 
homiletisches  Bibclwerk,'  which  was  trans- 
lated, edited  and  enlarged  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  as  'A  Commentary  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  Critical,  Doctrinal  and  Homi- 
letical'  (25  vols.,  New  York  ie6S-«)).  He 
wrote  '(niristliche  Dogmatik'  (3  vols.,  1849-52; 


new  ed.,  1870)  ;  'GrntHlriss  der  tbeologisdien 
Encyclwadie'  (1887);  'Grundriss  der  christ- 
lidien  Ethik>  (1878);  '(^rundriss  der  Bibd- 
ktmde>   (1881),  etc. 

LANGE,  lang'^,  JoUns  Henrik,  Danish 
art  critic:  b.  Vordmgbore.  19  June  1838;  i 
Copenhagen,  20  Aug.  18967  After  leavine  the 
University  of  (Topennagen  he  traveled  in  Italy, 
and  thereafter  deroted  himself  to  study  of 
the  history  of  art,  becoming  in  1888  professor 
in  that  subject  at  Copenhagen  University. 
Among  his  works  are  *On  Art  Values'  (1876); 
'Danish  and  Foreign  Ari>  (1879)  ;  'Gods  and 
Men  in  Homer>  (1881);  'Art  and  Politics' 
(1885);  'Bastien  Lepage  and  Other  Painters' 
(1889);  'Thorwaldsen's  Representation  of  the 
Human    Fi^re>     (1893).      In    his     'Billed- 


.   . stiUing     _.      

(3  vols.,  1893-99)  he  elaborates  his  dis- 
covery of  the  'Law  of  Frontality.*  (Consult 
Brandes,  G.,  'Julius  H.  Lange'  (Copenhagen 
1898). 

LANGE,  Thomas,  E)anish  novelist:  h.  Co- 
penhagen, 1829;  d.  Lyn^by,  1837,  He  studied 
theology  but  abandoned  it  for  a  literary  career. 
His  work  ranks  nearly  equal  to  that  of  his 
contemporary  countryman,  Goldschmidt.  His 
first  successful  novel  was  'Eventyrets  Land' 
(1865).  Later  writings  include  'Aaen  og 
bavet'  (1870) ;  'Romanliske  skildringer' 
(1872) ;  <De  lyse  Ncetter*  (1875) ;  <Nyt  Liv' 
(1879),  etc. 

LANGE,  Thor  Nave,  Danish  author  and 
translator:  b.  Copenhag:en,  1851;  d.  1915.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  and 
look  his  Ph.D.  there  in  1894.  He  became  a 
professor  at  Moscow  in  1877  and  in  1887  he 
was  Danish  consul  tbere.  His  work  includes 
some  excellent  poetry  and  prose  work  besides 
translations  of  verK  from  the  French,  Italian, 
Greek,  Russian  and  EJiglish.  His  'Skildringer 
fra  den  russiske  Literatur'  (1886)  ranks  as  a 
notable  production.  He  wrote  *£n  Maaned  i 
Orienten*  (1887);  'Skiuer  og  Phantasier' 
(1890);  'Gennem  farvet  GUs»  (1894);  'I 
danske  Farver'  (1907),  etc. 


-    Saint  Rosalie,  Quebec,  24  Dec.  1838: 

d.  8  Feb.  1915.  He  was  educated  at  Saint 
Hyacinthe  College,  Laval  University  and  the 
Law  Faculty  of  Paris,  and  was  professor  of 
Roman  law  and  afterward  of  civil  law  and 
economics  at  Laval.  Universi^.  He  served  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  1884-98;  was 
Minister  of  Crovm  Land^  0"=**"^  1878-79; 
mayor  of  Quebec  in  1882-^;  and  puisne 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court  in  189ft-1907. 
He  was  acting  chief  justice  of  the  Sn_perior 
Court  of  the  province  of  Quebec  division  in 
1906-11;  and  from  1911  he  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  He  was 
knighted  in  19(P,  He  published  <De  La 
Preuve  en  Matifre  Civile  et  Commerciale* ; 
'Commentaire  du  Code  <!jvil  de  la  Province 
Quebec' 

LANGBN,  Joseph,  <^rman  theologian:  b. 
Cologne,  3  June  18^;  d.  Bonn,  13  July  1901. 
He  studied  at  the  UniversiW  of  Bonn  and'  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1859.  He  became  assistant 
professor  in  1864  and  in  1867  professor  of  the 
exegesis  of   the  New  Testament  at  Bonn,  a. 
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r'tion  he  held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
1870  be  supported  Dollinger  in  his  con- 
iroversy  with  the  Valican  and  was  excooununi- 
cated.  H«  left  the  Old  Catholic  Chun±  in 
1878  because  of  the  permission  to  marry  which 
was  given  priests,  but  he  was  never  reunited 
witfl  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  writ- 
ings, which  made  him  well  known,  include 
•Introduction  to  the  New  Testament'  (1868; 
2d  ed,  1873)  ;  'An  Examination  of  the  Vaticau 
Dogma  in  the  Light  of  Patristic  Exegesis 
of  the  New  Testament' ;  'Histoiy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  the  Pontificate  oi  Innocent 
ni>  (4  vols.,  1881-93),  etc,  He  also  con- 
tributed to  the  Inlemational  theologische  Zeit- 
tchrift. 

LANGENBBCK,  lang'^n-bek,  Bemhard 
Kidolph  Koocad  von,  German  surgeon;  b. 
PartUtigbiittel,  8  Nov.  1810;  d.  Wiesbaden,  29 
Sept.  1887.  He  took  his  degree  at  Gottingen 
in  .1835.  He  traveled  in  France  and  England, 
returned  to  Gottingen  as  privatdocent  and  in 
1842  became  professor  of  surpery  at  Kiel. 
He  succeeded  Diefienbach  as  director  of  the 
Clinical  Iitstitute  for  Surgery  and  Ophthalmol- 
ogy at  Berlin,  serving  there  in  1848-82,  when 
he  retired.  He  was  a  daring  and  skilful  sur- 
geon and  made  a  reputation  in  facial  surgery, 
as  well  as  in  resection,  an  operation  on  the 
bone  which  frequently  obviates  amputation  of  a 
limb;  and  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds 
tuthority.     He  was  general  field 


mark  in  1848,  served  in  1864-1866  and 
Franco-Prussian   War    of    1870-71,      ^' 


He 
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ennobled  for  his  services  in  the  Danish  War. 
He  published  'Chirurgische  Beobachtungen  aus 
dcm  Kriege'   (1874). 

L&HGENBECK,  Karl,  American  cer- 
amic chemist;  b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  7  Oct.  1861, 
He  studied  under  Victor  Meyer  in  Ztirich  and 
under  Carl  Liebermann  in  Berlin.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  Rockwood  Pottery  in 
Cincinnati  in  1885-90,  and  is  the  originator  of 
the  Rockwood  faience  and  advenlurine  pottery 
glazes.  In  1888-90  he  was  professor  of  diem- 
istry  at  Miami  Medical  College.  He  Is  well 
known  as  a  consulting  chemist  and  since  1908 
has  been  associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry.  He 
wrote   'Chemistry  of  Pottery*    (1895). 

LANGENBECK,  Konrad  Johami  Mar- 
tin, German  surgeon;  b.  Homeburg,  5  Dec. 
1776;  d.  24  Jan,  1851,  He  studied  at  Jena, 
Vienna  and  Wiirzburg  and  took  his  degree  at 
GoMingen  in  1802.  He  was  appointed  professor 
at  Gottingen  in  1804,  He  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful both  as  a  surgeon  and  as  a  teacher. 
He  founded  and  edited  the  Bibliothek  fiir 
Ckirurgie  und  Ophihalmologie  (1806-28).  He 
was  the  father  of  Maximilian  Adolpr  Lan- 
CENBECK  (1818-77),  also  famous  as  a  surgeon 
and  uncle  of  Behnhahd  Rudolph  Konhad  von 
Lakgenbeck   (q.v.). 

I^NOENDIJK,  lang'in-dik,  Pieter,  Dutch 
poet  and  dramatist:  b.  Haarlem,  1683;  d.  1756. 
^le  was  by  trade  a  designer  of  textile  patterns, 
but  turned  to  literature,  in  which  he  achieved 
considerable  success.  His  work  includes  a 
number  of  dramas,  chiefly  comedies,  some  of 
which  are  still  produced,  and  he  was  the  author 
of  numerous  poems.  His  works  include  'Don 
Qmchot>   (1696);  'De  Zwetser'    (1712);  'Hel 


wederayds  huwelyksbedrog'  (1714);  'Kreis- 
Louwen'  (1715) ;  'Quincapoix  of  de  wiod- 
haudelaars'  (1720) ;  'Xantippe  of  Het  boose 
wyf  des  filosoofs  Socrates  beteugeld>  (1756), 
etc  His  poems  were  published  in  his  ccjlected 
works,  <Gedichten'  (1760).  Consult  Van 
Hampen,  'Histoire  des  lettres  Neerlandaises' 
(1821-^26)  ;  Meijer,  'Pieter  Langeadijk'  (1891). 

LANGBNSALZA,  lanc'en-eal'ts^,  Prus- 
sia, city  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Salza,  19  miles  northwest  of  Erfurt.  It  became 
a  town  in  1211,  was  subsequently  part  of  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  and  in  1815  came  into 
Prussian  possession.  Near  it  are  the  remains 
of  the  Benedictine  mooasteiy  of  Hohenburg, 
where  Henry  IV  was  victorious  over  the  Sax- 
ons in  1075.  It  was  the  field  of  three  other 
famous  hattles ;  the  defeat  of  the  imperial 
army  by  the  Prussians  and  English,  15  Feb. 
1761 ;  the  victory  of  the  Prussians  over  the 
Bavarians  17  April  1813,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Prussians  by  the  Hanoverians  27  June  1866, 
the  results  of  this  battle  being  reversed  by  the 
arrival  of  Prussian  reinforcements  29  June. 
The  modern  town  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
textile  industries.  There  are  sulphur  springs 
in  lie  vicinity.    Pop,  12,663. 

LANGBNSCHBIDT,  lang'en-schit,  Gub- 
tav,  German  philologist  and  publisher;  b.  Ber- 
hn,  21  Oct,  1832;  d.  there,  11  Nov.  1895.  He 
was  an  extensive  traveler  and  the  originator 
with  Charles  Toussaint  of  the  Toussaint- 
Langen  Scheldt  method  of  self-in  si  ruction  in 
languages.  The  first  textbook  of  the  series, 
Franzosische  Unterrichtsbriefe  zum  Selbst- 
studium'  (1856)  reached  ils-62d  edition  in 
1902.  He  was  assisted  by  Karl  von  Dalen 
and  Henry  Lloyd  in  the  preparation  of  'Eng- 
iisch  Unterrichtsbriefe.*  He  published  also 
the  Sachs-Villatte  Franrosisrfideutsches  Wor- 
terbuch'  (1868-94)  ;  the  Muret-Sanders  'En- 
cyclopadie  Worterbuch  der  Engltsch  imd 
deutsche  Sprache*  (1891-1901),  etc.  The  sys- 
tem was  founded  on  the  Hamilton- J acotot 
method  and  has  been  widely  adopted  for  use 
in  different  languages. 

LANOBVIN,  laAzh-vSA,  Sis  Hector  Lonia, 
Canadian  statesman:  b.  Quebec,  26  Aug,  1826; 
d.  1906.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  iri  1850. 
He  entered  Parliament  during  the  Union 
period,  and  on  Confederation  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State;  was  subsequently  Minister 
of  Public  Works  ( 1869-73)  ;  Postmaster-General 
(1878);  and  again  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(1879^1).  He  retired  from  public  life  in 
■1891. 

LANGEVIN,  Jean  Pransois  Pierre  La 
Force,  zhon  frah-swa  pe-ar  la  fors,  French- 
Canadian  Roman  Catholic  bishop :  b.  Quebec, 
22  Sept.  1821;  d.  26  Jan.  1892.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Quebec  Seminary,  was  ordained 
priest  in  1844  and  consecrated  bishop  of 
Rimouski  in  1867,  ^In  1870  he  founded  the  Col- 
lege of  Rimouski.  Among  his  publications 
were  'Histoire  du  Canada  en  Tableaux* 
(1860)  ;  'Cours  de  Pfdagogie*  (1865). 

LANGEVIN,  LoniB  Philip  Adelard,  Ca- 
nadian Roman  Catholic  prelate :  b.  Saint  Isi- 
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Montreal;  ifas  ordained  in  1882;  was  ap^icunted 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Uniyersity  of 
Ottawa  1SS5;  aad  in  1893  became  rector  of 
Saint  Mail's  Church,  Winnipeg.  Me  was  con- 
secrated archbisiop  of  Saint  Boniface,  19 
March  189S,  Me  played  a  cons^iicuous  pari  in 
the  separate  schools  controversy  in  Manitoba. 
LANGHAH,  Bimon  de,  English  arch- 
bishop and  cardinal:  b.  LanKham,  about  1310; 
i  Avignon,  22  July  1376.  He  became  a  monk, 
then  prior  and  later  abbot  in  the  abbey  of 
Saint  Peter  at  Wesuninster.  He  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  England  in  1360  and  in 
1361  tfccame  biihoo  of  Ely,  He  was  chancellor 
of  England  in  1363,  and  in  1366  was  elected 
arcfabi»iop  of  Canterbury.  Mc  expelled  the 
secular  clergy,  headed  by  John  de  Wiclif,  from 
their  college  at  Canterbury  HatI,  Oxford,  and 
as  chancellor  of  England  took  part  in  the  anti- 
papal  measures  of  136S-46.  He  was  nererthe- 
less  made  a  cardinal  by  Urban  V  in  1368,  but 
his  acceptance  cost  him  the  favor  of  Edward 
III  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  arch- 
bishopric He  retired  to  Avignon,  soon  held 
other  offices  of  the  Church  and  in  1374  was 
again  offered  the  archbishojjric  of  Canterbury, 
but  declined  it.  He  (eft  his  estate  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  his  tomb  is  the  oldest 
monument  to  an  ecclesiastic, 
.  LANGHOSNB,  John,  English  poet  and 
translator  of  Plutarch:  b.  Kirkby  Stephen,  West- 
moreland, March  1735;  d.  Blagdon,  1  April 
1779.  He  entered  Clare  HalL  Cambridge,  in 
1760,  and  having  taken  orders  became  a  curate 
at  Dagenham  in  Essex  in  1761,  and  rector  of 
Blagdon,  Somerset,  in  1766.  In  1777  he  was 
installed  a  prebendary  of  Wells  Cathedral. 
He  wrote  verses  and  stories  once  popular,  but 
he  is  remembered  now  only  by  the  translation 
of  Plutarch's  Lives  which  he  made  with  his 
brother  William  (I72!-72).  This  work,  orig- 
inally published  in  six  volumes  in  1770,  has 
passed  through  many  editions. 

LANGLADE,  13d'gU^'>  Charlei  Michel 
de,  French -Canadian  soldier  a;nd  pioneer,  known 
as  'the  founder  and  father  of  Wisconsin:"  b. 
Mackinaw,  Mich.,  M&y  1729;  d.  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  January  1800.  His  mother  was  the 
dauf^ter  of  an  Ottawas  chief,  and  as  head  of 
the  Ottawas  he  carried  out  the  aind>u£cade 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  General  Brad- 
dock  in  1755.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the 
French  at  Fort  Duquesne:  and  in  1757  he 
joined  Moncalm  with  a  oand  of  Ottawas, 
rendering  services  at  Fort  George  for  which 
he  was  made  second  in  command  at  the  mili- 
tary post  at  Mackinaw.  He  was  with  Mont- 
calm at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  was  in  the  battle 
of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  in  1760  fought 
under  Chevalier  de  Levis.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  American  Revolution  he  joined  the  British 
at  the  head  of  a  targe  body  of  Indians.  When 
the  Indians  deserted  General  Burgoyne  after 
the  severe  reprimand  which  followed  the 
murder  of  Jane  McCrea,  Langlade  was  forced 
to  accompany  them;  but  while  Burgoyne  bit- 
terly blamed  him  the  British  government  did 
not  confirm  (he  charges.  He  was  appointed 
Indian  agent  in  1780  and  later  became  Indian 
superintendent  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Canadian  militia.  He  held  these  offices  until 
his  death,  and  received  a  life  Annuity  of  $800 
from  the  British  government    He  was  a  man 


of  luitiuestioned  integrity',  and  inspired  senti- 
ments of  warm  regard  of  which  traditions 
still  linger  in   Wisconsin. 

LANOLANDE,  ling'Und,  LANGS- 
LANDE,  or  LONGLAND,  WiUiam,  Eng- 
hsh  poet:  b.  Clcobury  Mortimer,  about  132; 
d,  about  1400.  Little  is  known  of  him  except 
from  tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  became  a  monk  of  Mal- 
vern. The  familiarity  of  the  author  with  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Church  fathers  indicates 
(hat  he  was  an  ecclesiastic:  several  local  allu- 
sions in  the  poem,  and  the  fact  that  its  scene  is 
the  'Malveme  Hilles,"  prove  that  it  was 
composed  on  the  borders  of  Wales;  and  inter- 
nal evidence  fixes  its  date  at  about  1362.  It 
narrates  the  dreams  of  Pier?  Ploughman,  who, 
weary  of  the  world,  falls  asleep  beside  a  stream 
in  a  vale  amon^  the  Malvern  hills-,  and  while 
satirizing  in  vigorous  allegorical  descriptions 
the  corruptions  in  church  and  state,  and  the 
vices  incident  to  the  various  professions  of 
life,  and  painting  the  obstacles  which  resist  the 
amelioration  of  mankind,  presents  the  simple 
plowman  as  the  embodiment  of  virtue  and 
truth,  and  the  representative  of  the  Saviour. 
Its  ancient  popularity  appears  from  the  large 
number  of  MS.  ccmies  still  extant,  most  of 
them  belonging  to  me  latter  part  of  the  14tb 
century.  It  was  a  favorite  of  reli^ous  and  po- 
litical reformers,  and  several  imitations  of  it 
appeared,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
'Piers  Ploughman's  Crede,'  written  about  1393 
by  some  Wycliffite,  assailing  the  clergy,  and  es- 
pecially the  monks.  In  1550  the  "Vision  of 
Piers  Ploughman'  wasjirinted  by  the  reformers, 
and  so  favorably  received  that  three  editions 
were  sold  within  a  year.  This  poem  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  a  system  of  verse,  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  marked  by  a  regu- 
lar alliteration  instead  of  rhj^me.  There  are 
two  classes  of  manuscripts,  which  give  the  text 
with  considerable  variations.  The  best  edition 
both  of  the  *Vision>  and  the  'Credc'  is  that  of 
Wright  (1856;  new  ed.,  1897);  and  of  the 
'Vision,'  that  of  Skeat  (1886).  Consult  Jus- 
serand,  'Piers  Plowman;  a  ContributiDn  to  the 
History  of  English  Mysticism'  (1893);  Stubbs, 
C.  W.,  'The  Christ  of  English  Poetry>  (New 
York  1906). 

LANGLES,  Louis  Hathiea,  French  Ori- 
entalist: b.  Pcrrenes,  23  Aug.  1763;  d.  28  Jaa. 
1824.  He  was  educated  at  Paris,  specializing 
in  Oriental  languages.  Mc  translated  the  'In- 
stituts  politiques  et  litteraires  de  Tamerlan* 
from  the  Persian  in  1787;  and  edited  the 
'Ali^abel  tarlare-mandchou'  of  Father  Amyot 
in  1789-90.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  School  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  Paris  in  1795 ;  and  was  its  first  ad- 
ministrator, as  well  as  professor  of  Persian. 
He  was  author  of  many  studies  of  Oriental 
literature,  and  the  founder  of  the  Paris 
Geographical  Society. 

LANGLET,  John  Newport,  English 
physiologist :  b.  Newbury,  18SZ,  He  was 
educated  at  Saint  John's  Coll«[e,  Cambridge. 
He  received  a  fellowship  at  "rrinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  lecturer  in  1884-1903, 
also  serving  as  university;  lecturer;  and  later 
became  professor  of  physiology  at  Cambridtrc. 
He  is  a  member  and  officer  of  many  English, 
American  and  Continental  scientific  societies; 
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was  Royal  Medalist  of  &t  Rojal  Sodetv  in 
1892,  and  was  awarded  the  Baiy. medal  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Pbysicians  in  1903.  He  bas 
contributed  extensivdy  to  edentiSc  journals, 
and  is  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Pkytialpgy, 
LANGLKY,  Samuel  Heipont,  American 
astronomer,  physicist  and  pioneer  designer  of 
airplanes:  b.  Roxbury,  Boston,  22  Aug.  1834; 
d.  Aiken,  S.  C,  27  Feb.  1905,  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  a  high  school,  studied  architecture 
and  civil  engiiKering  and  after  a  two  years' 
trip  abroad  became  an  assistant  in  the  Harvard 
Observatory  in  186Sj  and  later  assistant  pro- 
fessor bf  mathematicB  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  and  in  1867  was  appointed 
director  of  Allegheny  Observatory.  In  1887 
he  became  secretary  of  die  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. He  organized  in  1881  an  expedition  to 
Mount  Whitney.  Cal.,  where  he  was  successful 
in  re-establish m^  the  color  constant  and  in 
extending  the  invisible  solar  spectrum.  He 
also  devised  the  bolometer,  or  thermic  balance, 
a  contrivance  for  detecting  minute  difEerencei 
of  radiant  heat  and  measuring  accurately  to 
less  than  one  ten  thousandth  of  a  degree 
FahrenbeiL  He  established,  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory  and  the  National  Zoological  Parle 
at  Washington  and  in  1887  was  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  His  name  became  generally  known 
through  his  experiments  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  mechanical  fiigbt.  In  1896  a  motor- 
driven  airplane  desired  tw  him  accomplished- 
the  £rst  sustained  flighL  Further  experiments 
were  not  so  successful,  but  his  design  of  ap- 
|>aratus  has  been  shown  (o  be  correct;  in  fact, 
in  1914,  Glen  Curtiss  installed  a  more  power- 


sport,  N.  Y.  Congress  voted  Langley  ?S,000  i- 
carry  out  his  ideas.  Criticism  and  lack  of 
support,  led  him  to  abandon  his  experiments, 
which,  if  persevered  in,  would  hdve  been  suc- 
cessfully eventually,  as  aeronautical  enfitineers 
now  recognize  the  correctness  of  Laogley's 
reasonim;  and  the  value  of  his  contributions  in 
this  field  of  science.  Among  his  writings  are 
'The  New  Astronomy'  j  'Elxperiments  in  Aero- 
EJynamics,'  and  'Internal  Work  of  the  Wind.* 
LANGLEY,  Walter,  English  painter:  b. 
Birmingham,  1852,  After  attending  the 
National  School.  Bimxingham,  he  qualihed  as 
a  lithographer,  meanwhile  studyii^  in  the  local 
school  of  art.  He  there  gained  the  National 
scholarship  and  studied  at  South  Kensington 
two  years;  settled  in  Newlyn.  Cornwall,  1882. 
Among  his  watercolor  paintings  are  .'Amoag 
the  Missing' ;  'Departure  of  the  Fleet> ; 
'Disaster';  'After  the  Storm,'  His  oil  paint- 
ings include  'Never  Morning  Wore  (o  Even- 
ing 4>ut  ^ome  Heart  Did  Break';  'Mother- 
less* ;   'Bread-winners,'   etc. 

LANGLOIS,  lan'glwa',  Hlppolrte,  French 
soldier  and  military  writer:  b,  Besau^n,']830; 
d  12  Feb,  1912,  He  was  educated  at  the  Scole 
Potytechnique  at  Paris  and  entered  the  artillery 
as  sub-lieutenant  in  1858,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
captain  in  1866.  He  was  with  the  army  of 
Metz  in  the  Franco-PrusSan  War.  He  be- 
came professor  of  artillery  at  the  Scole  de 
Guerre  in  1887  and  in  1898-1900  he  was  com- 
mandant of  that  institution.  He  received  rank 
as  general  of  division  in  1898  and  in  1901  was 
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designated  commaitder  of  Ae  3nh  Army 
corps  at  Nancy,  In  1902  he  was  a  member  o£ 
the  superior  council  of  war,  and  npon  readi- 
ing  the  age  lirnit  in  1904  he-  was  retired.  He 
served  in  the  French  Senate  in  1906,  was 
elected  Co  the  French  Academj;  in  1907,  and 
was  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Hohor, 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  artillery  and  was  influential  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  famous  7S  mm.  quick-firing  gun. 
He  founded  in  1907  the  Retntt  Miiilaire  Cetf 
erale,  a  publication  dealing  with  military  art 
and  history.  He  wrote  'C'Artillerie  de  cam- 
pagne  en  liason  avec  les  autres  armes'  (1891~ 
92);  'Manceuvre  d'un  detachemeat  de  toutes 
armes  avec  fuex  r^s'  (18S7) ;  'Guerre  turco- 
rtisse  et  an^lo-boer*  (1903).  etc  His  military 
writings   gained  worldwide    recognition. 

LANGOBARDI,  lin-gd-bar'dl.     See  Lov- 

LANGREO,  lan'gr",  Spain,  dty  in  the 
province  of  Oviedo  on  the  river  Nalon,  18 
miles  from  the  coast  and  10  miles  southeast  of 
Oviedo  on  a  branch  railway  from  Oviedo  to 
Labiana.  Its  chief  industries  are  the  mining 
of  coal  and  iron  ore  and  the  manafacture  of 


LANGRKS,  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Haute-Marne, 
21  miles  southeast  of  Chaumont  on  the  eastern 
railway  to  Belfort.  It  is  situated  on  the 
•Plateau  of  Langres'  which  is  famous  in  mili- 
tary history  as  a  conmianding  strategic  point.' 
The  town  in  ancient  times  was  known  as 
Andematunum,  capital  of  ancient  Lingones; 
imder  Roman  role  it  was  practically  autono- 
mous until  the  revolt  of  Sabinus  reduced  it  in 
rank  to  a  colony  in  71  a.d.  The  cadiedral  of 
Saint  Mammes  was  built  in  the  12lh  centuir, 
and  the  church  of  Saint  Martin  in  the  13tli, 
ISlh  and  18th  centuries.  There  is  a  Gallo- 
Roman  gate,  a  museum  of  Gallo-Roman  an- 
tiquities, a  picture  gallery  and  library.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  hi^dr 
ecclesiastical  seminary  and  communal  coIlegeB' 
for  both  sexes.  The  'industries  of  the  town 
include  a  famous  line  of  cntlery.and  textife 
manufactures,  together  with  a  trade  in  grain 
and  oil.     Pop.  6.335. 

LAHGSHAN,  a  breed  of  small,  active 
'Asiatic*  fowls.  long  held  in  esteem  by, 
pou!  try- raisers ;  cocks  weigh  10  pounds.  Two 
varieties  are  approved  —  the  pure  white  and 
the  glossy  black.    See  Poulthy. 

LANGSIDE,  Scotland,  a  village  formtt^ 
a  suburb  two  miles  south  of  Glasgow.  It  is, 
famous  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  the 


her  flight  to  b^^and  where  she  wa»  made 
prisoner  and  held  until  her  execution.  'The 
nattle  lasted  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

LAHGSON.  French  Indo-China,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Lan^on  in  Ton^dng,  82 
miles  northeast  of  Hanoi,  on  the  railway  be- 
tween there  and  Lungchow  in  the  Chinese 
province  Kwangtung.  The  town  has  a  citadel 
and  was  the  scene  of  two  battles  In  which  the 
French  were  first  defeated  by  and  in  turn  de- 
feated the  Chinese  in  1885,  since  when  it  has 
belonged  to  the  French, 
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-'  1ANG8TOH,  John  '  Mercer,  Amerkan 
educator;  b.  in  Louisa  County.  Va.,  14  Dec 
lffi9;  d.  Washington,  D.  C.  IS  Nov.  1897.  He 
wkB  bom  -»  slave,  but  when  six  years  old  wai 
emancipated,  and  in  IS49  was  graduated  at 
Oberlin  College,  where  he  was  alio  (1853)  a 
trraduate  in  theology.  Admitted  lo  the  bar  in 
Ohio' (1854),  he  practised  law  in  that  Sute  ior 
13  yean,  and  in  1960  was  appointed  professor 
of  law  at  Howard  University,  Washington, 
JX  C. :  became  dean  ai  the  law  department,  and 
in.  1873  vice-president  of  the  uniTersity.  In 
1S71  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board 
of 'ttealtb  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  was 
afterward  dected  secretary  of  die- District 
From  1877  to  1885  he  was  United  States 
Uinistec  and  coDsul-^neral  in  Haiti,  and 
when  be  returned  to  tms  country  he  was  made 

[[Resident  of  the  Virginia  ,  Nonnal  and  Col- 
cgiate  Institute  at  Petersburg,  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1888,  He  published  'Freedom  , 
atid  (Tiizenship,*  a  collection  of  addresses 
(1883). 

.  LANGTON,  Ste^dimi,  English  cardinal: 
b., about  U50;  d-  S]ind9D,  Sussex,  9  July  1228. 
lie  waft  educated  at  Paris,  and  while  on  a  visit 
to  Rome  in  1206  Innocent  III  created  hini  a 
cardinal  and  nominated  him  to  the  see  ot 
Canterbury,  consecrating  him  archbishop  next 
year.  King  Jdhn  refused  to  allow  Latigton  to 
take  possession  of  his  see,  and  it  was  not  dR 
England  had  been  placed  under  an  interdict, 
John  excommunicated  and  threatened  with  de- 


the  insurgent  barons,  and  acted  with  them  in 
compcllinc  John  to  sign  Mama  (Hiarta.  He 
crowned  Heiiry  IH,  and  in  1225  demanded  of 
him  the  full  execution  of  the  charter.  He  was 
the  author  of  some  theological  treatises,  and. 
the  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  has 
ustially  been  attributed  to  him.  Consult  Hook,- 
'Archbishops  of  Canterbury'    (1862), 

..LANGTRY,  Li)y,  English  actress;  b. 
islatid  of  Jeifcy,  1&S2.  She  was  tbe  danghter 
of  the  Riw.  W,  C.  Le  BretDO,  dean  of  Jersey, 
and  as  the  "Jersey  LiJjf"  (a  name  given  by 
Millais  to  the  portrait  of  her  which  he  had 
painted^  was  famotis  for  her  singular  beauty 
and  social  graces.  She  was  married  to  Edward 
Langtiy  in  1874.  In  1881  she  made  i^  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  Havmarket 
TTieatre  in  'She  Stoops  lo  (^nquer.*  She  has- 
paid  several  professional  visits  to  the  United 
Slates,  and  in  1903  she  starred  in  'The  Cross- 
ways,*  a  play  written  by  herself  in  collaboration 
with.  J.  Hartley  Manners.  In  1899  she  was 
married  to  Sir  Hugo  de  Bathe,  Bart 

.  LANGUAGE.  See  ErYMOunvi  Lan- 
guage, Science  of;  Spekh;  Wfitimg. 

LANOUAQE,  Science  of.  Language  in 
its  broadest  sense  is  any  means  of  expressing 
though*.  The  cries  of  the  lower  animals  are 
llBiiuage  in  so  far  as  they  ^ve.«q>readMi' to 
tbeir  slate  of  mind,  there  is  a  language  of 
flowers  and  so  on.  The  present  article  deals 
with  only  one  form  of  language,  i.e..  human 
EtMech.  The  Science  ot  LangtEige  in  this  twr- 
rw^er  sense  (also  called  Linr/uistits)  compriles 
thrte  branehes:  (1)  General  Linguistics;  (2> 
(jMbparative  Philology;  (3)  Special  Graiunar. 
The  object  of  the  General  IJipguittic  is  to  ascer- 


tain the  fundamenta]  laws  and  characteristics  of 
the  language  processes  tiy,the  examination  and 
comparison  of  aU  the  tangiiages  available  for 
this  purpose.  This  branch  interprets  the  phc 
nomena  tAxtyvi  in  the  lij^t  of  the  known  laws 
'    ■  '     Iplqay  and  phj^ics.    It  lays 

:   all  the  branches   of   Ian- 


lan«ua^s  of  kindred  origin.  Its  purpose  is  to 
deteimioe  the  genetic  relatiooships  between 
such  languages.  Examples  are  Indo-European 
Comparative  Philology,  Comparative  Philology 
of  Uie  Baaui  languages,  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages, etc  Special  Grammar  is  of  two  types, 
hlataricBl  and  systematic.  The  latter  offers  a 
systematic  classification  and  description  of  the 


A.  Gbmbhal  LmaujsTtcs. 
Description  of  the  Laagtugs  Proceuek— 


definitton  may  satisfy  the  popular  curiosity,  it 
is  extremely  inadequate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
language  is  a  contplex  series  or  group  of  nerv- 
ous, muscular  and  physical  processes.  It  is  a 
wetl-known  fa«  that  the  nervous  system  is 
made  up  of  a  great  many  groups  of  nerve  cells. 
Each  group  performs  some  Special  function.  For 
example,  one  part  of  the  brain  receives  the 
impressions  from  the  eye,  another  from  the 
ear  and  so  on.  In  particular  from  one  area  on 
each  side  of  the  brain  run  fibres  which  reach 
either  directly  or  indirectlv  (by  relajfs)  all  the 
musdes  of  the  body.  When  we  wish'  to  give 
utterance  to  an  idea,  "We  set  up  (in  some  way 
not  fully  Unde'rstood)  a  nervous  activity  in  that 
portion  of  this  "motor  area*  which  controls  the 
muscles  that  must  be  moved  m  order  to  produce 
the  required  sounds.  Physiologists  assume  that 
this  activity  consi.sts  of  chemical  activity  in  (he 
nerve  cells.  Reaching  the  muscle  tiis  nervous 
activfty  sets  1^  what  we  will  designate  as  (I) 
the  first  stage  of  the  spMc^  process,  i.e.,  a 
chemical  activity  in  the  muscle  cells  and  the 
cmsequeni  movcmsnt  (shortening  and  thicken- 
ii«)  of  the  muscle.  The  moving  muscle  dr^5 
with  it  the  hftnes  and  other  tissues  attached  lo 
it:  Practically  all  the  musdes  of  the  body  from 
the  hips  upward  to  the  level  of  die  ears  are 
employed  in  speech.  Those  of  the  abdomen  and 
che^t  control  the  stream  of  breath;  ibose  of  the 
latynx  conttnt  the  prodnction  ot  mnsical  tones; 
tlmte  of  the  head  and  neck  control  the  move- 
meirts  of  the  Jaws,  tongue,  lips,  etc.,  taecessary 
to  the  modification  of  rausial  tones  and  the 
pirodudPQH-of  copMnantal  noises. 

.These  movements  initiate  (2)  the  second 
stage,  i.e.;  (hey  set  tbe  air  particles  of  the  breath 
into  rapid  osdllatiotk  '  These  air  vibrations,  the 
phytkal  stage  of  the  speedj  process,  are  propa- 
gated in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  ^ysics  in 
all  directions  and  thus  impinge  upon  the  ear 
drums  of  the  listener.  Propagated  thence  to  the 
inner  ear  ihejf  tbete  act  upoa  appropriate  sense 
oifSMs  and  through  them  stimulate  tfae  tips  of 
the  auditory,  neives.    Tbt  nervous  process  thus 
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set  op  h  proptsated  along  the  nerVe,  like  fire 
along  a  fuse,  liU  it  reaches  the  brain,  where  it 
initiates  (3)  the  third  stage,  i.e.,  sensations  of 
sound,  whidi  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  listener 
ideas  and  emotions  similar  to  but  never  identical 
with  the  ideas  and  emotions  wtich  started  this 
train  of  processes  in  tbe  mind  of  the  speaker. 

This  series  of  psycho-physical  processes  may 
be  figuratively  called  the  main  trunk  line  of 
speech,  but  the  following  accessory  processes 
are  equally  essential.  The  muscular  movements 
not  only  produce  air  vibrations,  but  also  stimu- 
late by  pressure  of  friction  sensory  nerves  lo- 
cated in  or  upon  the  muscle  fibres,  hi  the  syno- 
vial membranes  of  the  joints  and  in  the  sur- 
faces of  the  tongue,  palate,  Rutns,  tips,  etc.  This 
stimulation  results  in  (4>  kinesthetic  sensations 
(of  strain,  deep  pressure  and  touch)  which  re- 
port to  us  the  location,  nature  and  extent  of 
the  movements  executed.  Aided  by  the  audi- 
tory souations  they  provide  a  means  b^  which 
we  control  onr  movements ;  through  Oicm  we 
learned  to  repeat  desired  movements  in  infancy; 
through  them  we  become  aware  of  errors  of 
movement  (mispronundalions)  in  later  years; 
without  them  tradition .  in  language  would  be 
impossible. 

Not  less  vital  are  (5)  the  many  assodaticMiaJ 
processes.  The  parts  of  the  brain  active  during 
thinking  are  connected  (directly  or  throuf^  sub- 
centres)  vrith  the  motor  areas,  and  it  is  a  law 
of  mental  life  that  all  thought  tends  to  pass 
over  at  once  into  action.  There  is  likewise  asso- 
ciation between  the  sounds  of  the  words  and 
their  meaning,  between  the  sounds  and  the 
kinesthetic  sensations,  between  the  kinesthetic 
sensations  and  the  ideas,  between  the  visual 
sensations  (that  is,  the  appearance  of  the  wriitea 
or  printed  words)  and  the  meaning  etc.  The 
effect  of  these  associations  is  to  bind  the  whole 
into  a  co-ordinated  and  harmonious  system,  in 
which  each  process  takes  place  with  a  degree 
of  accuracy  and  order  of  sequence  adequate^  to 
the  accon^shment  of  the  purposes  for  which 
speech  is  employed. 

All  the  above  processes  both  in  man  and 
animals  have  been  developing  since  primxval 
times  by  a  natural  process  of  evolution  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  physical  and 
mental  growth.  On  the  Other  hand  alpha- 
betic signs  or  letters  are  arbitrarily  de- 
signed or  selected  by  Individuals  to  represent 
certain  sounds.  They  yield  (6)  visual  sensations. 
Although  originating  as  symbols  of  sounds,  the , 
letters  when  grouped  into  words  quickly  be- 
come associated  with  the  meanings  and  are 
primarily  symbolic  of  them. 

Thus  we  see  that  speech  is  a  combination  of 
three  different  kinds  of  symbols :  (a)  the 
primary  symbols,  muscular  movements,  (b)  the 
secondary  symbols,  speech  sounds,  and  (c)  the 
tertiary  symbols,  written  or  printed  words. 
The  average  man  thinks  usually  of  the  last  two 
forms,  but  he  who  would  understand  the  nature 
of  language  and  fathom  the  laws  of  its  devel- 
opment should  rather  direct  his  attention  chiefly 
to  the  muscular  movements  and  regard  language 
stu^  as  applied  Psychology  of  Movement. 

The  above  described  processes  beginning 
with  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  and 
ending  with  the  awakening  of  thoufi^t  in  the 
mind  of  the  listener  do  not.  however,  complete 
the  cycle  of  speech.  It  must  not  he  forgotten 
that  speech  is  a  social  activity.     Man  cannot 


live  without  the  co-operation  of  his  feltow-men. 
The  chief  purpose  of  speech  is  to  secure  this 
co-operation  and  thus  achieve  lome  form  of 
self- real iiation,  of  accomplishing  our  desires. 
The  communicative  process  is  completed  only 
when  the  speaker  ^ets  a  response  by  word,  look, 
gesture  or  even  silence  (for  silence  is  some- 
times eloouent),  which  will  enable  him  to  judge 
the  attituae  of  the  listener  and  hence  the  degree 
of  his  own  success  or  failure. 

The  problems  of  General  Linguistics  fall  into 
two  classes:  first,  those  which  have  to  do  with 
the  processes  of  expression  and,  second,  tlte 
problems  of  understanding.  Under  the  first  tall 
the  following:  the  relation  of  thou^rht  to  lan- 
guage, the  relation  of  physical  to  spiritual  mat- 
ters, the  origin'of  language,  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy and  completeness  with  which  language  ex- 
presses thoitgiil,  the  extent  to  which  the  forms 
of  thought  are  controlled  by  language  and  vice- 
versa,  the  effect  of  environment  on  speech,  the 
problems  of  anatomy  and  physiology  of  nerve 
and  mnscle  and  of  the  localisation  of  brain 
functions,  the  problems  of  muscular  control. 
The  problems  of  interptetatioa  include  those  of 
understanding  and  those  of  sensation.  Here 
fall  the  questions  as  to  the  degree  of  accuracy 
with  wfaidt  sensations  correspond  to  Mtmnk 
or,  conversely  put,  how  far  the  state  of  mind 
determines  the  character  of  the  sensation  (mis- 
hearings,  misreadings  and  miitmdetstanditVB), 
how  sensations  awaken  thought.  All  these 
problems  may  be  grouped  unoer  two  heads : 
Phonetics  and  Semantics. 

Phonetica> —  Phonetics  is  the  gener^  science 
of  speech  sounds;  phonology  is  die  studr  of 


the  mouth  a 
cavities  and  especially  the  tongue  and  larynx; 
dsa  the  trachea  and  lungs  with  their  controlling 
muscles.  In  a  broader  sense  they  include  those 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  which  aid  in  the  control 
of  breathing.  The  lungs  force  through  the 
trachea  a  stream  of  air,  the  rate  of  flow  and 
compression  of  which  are  varied  from  moment 
to  moment  to  meet  the  needs  of  speech.  The 
laryn:^  which  rests  on  the  top  ring  of  the  wind 

fipe,  15  a  small  box  having  a  cartilaginous 
ramework  overlaid  with  muscles,  connective 
tissue  and  mucous  membrane.  Its  most  essential 
parts  are  the  so-called  'voca!  cords,*  These 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  cords  at  all,  but  are 
overhanging,  ledge-like  projections,  one  arising 
from  each  side  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  larynx. 
The  core  of  each  is  formed  by  a  small  muscle, 
the  front  ends  are  immovably  attached  to  the 
inner  front  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
(Adam's  apple)  in  contact  with  each  other. 
Each  lAuscIe  is  attadied  at  its  posterior  etid  to 
one  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  can  be 
moved  by  means  of  appropriate  muscles  up- 
ward, downward,  forward  or  sidewise.  Thus 
Zthe  approximation  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
t  'cords*  can  be  brought  into  contact  along 
their  entire  length,  completely  closing  the  glottis, 
as  the  opening  between  them  is  called;  or  the 
rear  ends  of  (he  cords  may  be  separated,  yield- 
ing a  V-shaped  glottis.  When  brought  into 
contact,  or  nearly  so,  and  tensed  by  proper 
muscular  action,  they  are  made  to  vibrate  by 
the  current  of  air  forced  throngh  the  trachea. 
The  vibrations  can  be  easily  fell  if  the  finger 
be  placed  upon  the  Adam's  apple  duiilg  apecdh 
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The  sound  produced  is  tiuisical  tone,  consistiiig 
phy»cally  of  a  series  of  like  vibrations,  and 
tedmically  called  voice.  The  rate  per  second  of 
the  vibration  determines  the  key  or  musical 
note  on  which  a  sound  is  pronounced  or  sang. 
The  shorter  the  cords  and  the  higher  the  tension 
the  higher  the  rate  and  the  higher  the  note. 
The  loudness  is  determined  by  the  amplitude  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  cords.  The  air  waves 
produced  by  the  cords  are  very  feeble;  but 
they  are  reinforced  by  the  resonating  effect 
of  the  mouth  and  nose  cavity.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  voice  as  heard  is  some  300  times  as 
loud  as  it  would  be  if  not  thus  reinforced.  The 
cords,  like  a  violin  siring,  vibrate  not  only  as  a 
whole  but  also  in  segments,  the  segmental  vibra- 
tions yielding  overtones.  For  example,  if  the 
cord  as  a  whole  vibrates  100  times  per  second, 
the  half  cord  will  vibrate  200  limes,  the  third 
300  times,  the  fourth  400  times,  the  eighth  800 
times,  the  twelfth  1,200  times  and  so  on.  The 
commingling  of  these  overtones  of  varying 
loudness  is  what  gives  the  main  characteristic 
dbtinction  to  the  voices  of  diilerent  persona. 

The  vowelj  are  "voice*  with  little  or  no 
audible  commingling  of  other  sounds.  After 
much  study  it  now  seems  to  be  established,  that 
the  difference  between  the  various  vowels  is 
caused  b^  the  presence  of  certain  characteristic 
tones.  Some  of  these  have  been  recently  cal- 
culated as  follows; 
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The  following  vowels  have  two  character- 
istics: 

(<m  mat  «.  3tO  uid  s,  3100 


A  in  ma  has  also  been  found  with  two 
characteristics,  950  and  1,240.  According  to  the 
above  definition  we  must  regard  the  liquidi  and 
nasals  I,  m,  n  and  r  as  vowels  (even  though 
they  lack  the  clear,  open  quality  of  a,  e,  i',  o,  u), 
particularly  in  such  words  as  apple,  serum,  oven 
(often  pronounced  ot/m)  and  over,  in  which 
the  e  and  »  are  usually  silent,  the  I,  m,  »  and  r 
being  the  loudest  sounds  in  their  syllables. 

In  addition  to  musical  tones  the  speech  organs 
produce  sounds  which  consist  either  of  irregular 
vibrations  or  of  regular  vibrations,  that  do  not 
produce  on  the  ear  the  effect  of  musical  tones. 
Such  sounds  arc  called  noises.  There  are  two 
classes  of  these  noises:  (1)  Explosive  noises, 
\  (2)    frictionai  noises. 

The  former  are  made  by  the  complete  stop- 
pw^e  of  the  air  (effected  by  a  closure  at  some 
point  in  the  throat,  mouth  or  larjmx),  and  the 
subsequmt  compression  of  the  air  behind  the 
closure,  followed  by  the  sudden  opening  of 
the  closure  by  muscular  action  and  the 
air  pressure.  The  resulting  consonantal  sound 
is  called  a  "stop*  or  "explosive."  The  closure 
yielding  p  is  made  by  bringing  the  lips 
mto  vcontact,  (  by  pressing  the  tongue 
against  the  teeth  (Frencli  and  German  dental  () 
or  the  gums  (alveolar  (,  as  commonly  made  in 
England  and  America,  though  dental  and 
alveolo-dcnlal  (  is  often  found  among  us)  or 
against  the  top  of  the  moulh  (cerebral  or  pre- 
palalal  (,  as  found  in  Sanscrit),  k  by  pressing 
the  rear  part  of  the  tongue  against  the  back 
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icU)  or  against  the  t»ck  part  of  the  throat 
below  the  velum  (gutteral  k,  as  in  Arabic). 
In  all  of  these  sounds  except  Arabic  k  and  tte 
two  now  to  be  mentioned,  (be  velum  is  also 
drawn  upward,  closing  the  nose  passage.  A 
k  may  also  be  made  W  pressing  tte  epiglottis 
against  the  back  of  the  throat  and  a  glottal 
stop  is  produced  by  an  exjdosion  at  the  vocal 
cords  (Greek  'rough  brealking^y.  A  veiar- 
nasal  stop  is  made  by  closing  tiie  hps  and  velum 


Trilled  r  is  produced  by  a  succession  of  sudi 
stops  made  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  the  tongue 
or  the  uvula  against  the  adjacent  parts  of  (he 
mouth.  Frictionai  noises  (spirant  consonants 
or  frwaHves')  are  produced  when  the  air  pas- 
sage is  reduced  by  near  closure  to  a  very  sntaU 
channel  and  the  air  forced  swiftly  through  it 
Thus  are  produced  voiceless  s  in  tee,  sh  in 
sh<Ul  and  tk  in  tfnnk.  To  these  correspoud 
voiced  r  in  sesi,  s  in  OMtre  and  ih  in  these. 
All  these  are  Ksset.  If  the  channel  is  brger 
and  the  breath  driven  laore  gently,  the  noise 
is  a  munnur  as  in  /  and  American  northern  r 
(voiced  or  voiceless).  Glottal  spirants  are 
EngUsh     i^     (sometimes     v<Hccd)     and     the 


explosion  is  followed  by  a  hiss.  These  sounds 
are  called  affricates:  ch  in  change,  J  in  juinp. 
Y  as  in  ^et  is  a  swiftly  pronounced  lor^*  e; 
w  in  we  is  an  evanescent  oo  as  in  boot. 

In  the  production  of  most  of  the  above 
sounds  the  velum  may  remain  open,  i.e.,  drawo 
forward  and  downward,  adding  tiie  resonance 
cavity  of  the  nose  to  tlrat  of  the  mouth.  This 
greatly  increases  the  quality  (by  reinforcing  the 
higher  overtones)  and  volume  of  the  sound 
Hence  singers  are  especially  trained  to  use 
nose  resonance  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
If  the  velum  is  closed,  fully  half  the  resonance 
effect  is  lost.  By  using  more  breath  and  over- 
straining the  muscles  of  the  larynx  one  can 
partly  make  up  the  loudness,  but  the  quality  is 
irretrievably  lost.  A  full,  clear  resonance  can 
be  secured  only  when  the  mouth  opening  is 
fairly  wide.     It  it  is  completely  stopped   (a; 


The  lips  may  be  more  or  less  puckered  or 
"rounded*  in  the  pronunciation  of  all  the 
vowels  and  most  of  the  consonants.  This 
gives  a  peculiar  resonance  effecL  English  o 
in  note  aod  u  in  tune  are  rounded.  German 
ii  and  French  u  are  rounded  long  e  (as  in  meet 

Accent  is  of  two  lands.  Stress  accent  is 
a  variation  in  the  energy  of  utterance  (ampli- 
tude of  vibration)  of  successive  (a)  words. 
(b)  syllables,  (c)  sounds  or  (d)  parts  of  the 
same  sound;  (a)  constitutes  sentence  accent, 
(b)  is  word  accent,  (c)  and  (d)  syllable 
accent.  Pilch  accent  is  a  variation  of  musical 
tone  (rate  of  vibration)  similarly  affecting 
sounds,  syllables  and  words.  In  most,  if  not 
all,  languages  both  types  occur.  In  English 
stress  predominates. 
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CoiapaT&Uvdy  few  speech  : . 

Munds  are  here  ducroxd.  Those  actually 
produced  are  innumerable ;  thn  run  into  the 
millions  or  even  billions.  Each  nation  has  a 
gronp  of  some  three  score  'main'  sounds  and 
countless    minor    variations.     Each   individual 


tion  from  day  to  day,  nay,  _   

minute.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  in  animal 
and  even  veg^bte  life,  nothing  is  fixed.  As 
the  old  Gredc  ^losortier  said,  fanta  rkei 
'everything  is  in  a  nux.*  Movement  and 
change  are  life;  rigidity  is  death. 

Sound  Chtmges. —  As  already  stated.  Pho- 
netics is  applied  psychology  of  movement  The 
muscles  used  in  speech,  Aomh  hi^ly  trained, 
act  as  other  muscles  act  You  cannot  close 
the  eyes  and  draw  wilh  a  sharp  painted  pencil 
10  lines  exactly  one  inch  long.  A  ball  player 
cannot  throw  the  ball  twice  throng  exactly 
the  same  point  over  the  plate.  If  ue  does  it 
is  an  accident  The  best  marksman  rarely  hits 
the  exact  centre  of  the  bull's  eye.  So  in  speech 
no  onecanrene   ■    ■      -■  ■      • 

ment,  much 


:peat  at  will  exactly  the  !_.. 

less  a  gronp  of  movements  neces- 


duration  and  co-ordination.  Tlie  ' 
slight,  as  are  those  of  an  expert  marksman, 
and  the  consequent  variations  in  sound  are 
either  unnoticeable  to  the  'naked*  ear  or,  if 
noticeable,  are  really  unnoticed,  since  our  at- 
's  wiiolly  absorbed  in  waat  a  person  is 
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that  variations 

themselves   on   < 

them  mispronunciations. 

But  the  variations,  though  small  and  un- 
noticed, will  in  a  given  community  under 
favoraUe  conditions  accumulate  in  a  given  di- 
rection. Thus  there  will  be  a  slow  but  steaijh' 
shift  in  a  given  direction,  which  in  time  will 
result  in  entirely  different  movements,  ittat  is, 
in  entirely  different  sounds.  For  example,  the 
word  Mone  in  Early  English  was  written  ttane 
and  pronounced  with  the  sound  of  a  as  in 
father;  in  Chaucer's  lime  the  same  vowel  had 
the  sound  of  OK  in  bought  and  ifae  spelling 
was  reformed  to  stone.  Since  then  it  has 
shifted  to  the  present  pronunciation.  The 
follovring  types  of  changes  occOr:  <t)  Cessa- 
tioD  of  movement.  Sounds  become  silent,  as 
most  r's,  at  the  end  of  English  words,  gh  in 
high,  b  in  lamb,  etc.  This  change  may  be 
facilitated  by  a  stress  accent  on  the  preceding 

Sellable.  (2)  Increase  or  decrease  in  the 
uration  of  the  movement.  Example :  The 
Indo-European  extra  long  diphthongs  tit,  H,  9i, 
etc.,  became  the  ordinary  length  diphthongs 
a,  H,  Hi,  etc.,  in  Latin.  (3)  Variation  in  ex- 
tent of  movement  This  variation  affects,  for 
example,  the  shape  of  the  mouth  cavity  and  the 
tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  giving  rise  to  varia- 
tion in  vowel  quality,  as  in  slotie,  cited  above, 
and  characterizing  such  shifts  as  that  of 
Indo-European  palatal  k  to  fricatives  in  San- 
scrit and  Slavic  (4)  Anticipation  or  delay 
of  individual  movements  comtiosing  a  ^oup. 
Such  are  the  voicing  of  previously  voic<^e3S 
consonants  and  vice-versa;  assimilation  both 
progressive  and  regressive;  and  ti  Umlaut  (5) 
Change  in   the  order  of   movements.     This  is 


.  a  fertile  source  of  mispronunciation,  bat  ap- 
pears to  have  caused  few  historical  uianges. 

The  causes  of  these  changes  are  partly 
physiological  and  partly  psycholo^cal,  being 
due  to  changing  chemical  conditions  in  the 
muscle  or  to  changes  in  state  of  mind.  Wide- 
spread regularity  observed  in  these  changes 
iias  given  rise  to  the  belief  that,  like  other 
natural  ^enomena,  they  follow  re^tar  laws; 
but  the  conditions  determining  the  changes  are 
extremely  complex  and  dimcull  to  control. 
Such  laws  are  Grimm's  law  of  consonant 
change,  wilh  its  modifications  by  Vemcr  and 

Scmuitici,  or  Semaaiology;  the  Scienc* 
of  Heaiiing,— The  simplest  word  has  six 
'personalities,*  so  to  speak;  it  is  an  intricate 
Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde.  It  has  three  material 
forms:  the  moving  muscle,  the  vibrating  air 
and  the  written  or  printed  signs.  To  each  of 
these  corresponds  a  purely  mental  side:  the 
word  picture,  as  seen  *in  Uie  mind's  eye* ,;  the 
memory  image  of  the  sound  and  the  Idnes- 
thelic  or  *motor>  ima^e;  that  is,  the  feeling 
of  (ouch,  strain,  etc,  in  the  muscles.'  These 
are  mental  states,  mental  "contents.*  The  ^c- 
ture  of  a  word  is  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the 
puuure  of  a  house.  Both  are  made  up  of  ideas 
of  color,  shape  and  direction.  We  saw  above 
that  these  are  hnked  to  one  another  by  associa- 
tions, that  thev  are  also  linked  up  with  the 
motor  areas.  We  now  add  that  they  are  linked 
u^  with  all  other  mental  contents  that  con- 
stitute thought,  so  that  when  these  last  are  in 
consciousness  the  word  images  also  appear. 
It  is  a  law  of  psychology  that  any  mental  con- 
tent may  thus  be  linked  up  with,  that  is,  si^- 
gest,  recall  or  represent  any  other  mental  con- 
tent But  all  ideas  are  mental  contents  and 
all  word  ima^s  are  ideas  or  mental  contents. 
Meaning  is  simply  one  mental  content  which 
some  omer  mental  content  by  association  calls 
up,  that  is,  represents.  When  we  hear  or  see 
words,  their  mental  images  simply  through  asso- 
ciation call  into  consciousness  ocner  mental  con- 
tents, which  are  their  meaning.  Meaning  is 
representation. 

Two  kinds  of  mental  content  enter  into  all 
thot^ht;  sensation  and  feeling.  The  first  is 
the  mental  slate  resulting  immediately  from  the 
stimulus  of  one  of  the  sense  organs.  Examples 
are:  red.  bitterness,  cold,  hardness,  fragrance, 
pain,  etc.  We  locate  them  (except  headache) 
outside  of  the  brain.  Combinations  of  these 
sensations  constitute  ideas.  No  idea  ever  enters 
consciousness  without  awakening  a  personal  re- 
sponse, such  as  that  of  pleasure,  displeasure, 
relaxation,  strain  (as  in  anxiety),  stimulation 
□r  inhibition.  This  reaction  is  called  feeling. 
Combinations  of  these  feelings  constitute  emo- 
tions and  passions.  The  will  is  one  form  of 
them.  On  the  basts  of  ideas  and  feelings  ab- 
stract ideas  develop. 

In  ideas,  as  in  muscular  movement  there  is 
continual  variation.  The  details  of  form,  di- 
rection, color,  intensity,  are  continually  chang- 
ing. We  never  obtain  a  wholly  new  idea;  it 
ia  always  a  variation  or  modification  of  the 
old.  The  variations  are  greatest  in  chil^iood; 
in  mardiood  the  ideas  become  more  stable;  in 
old  age  tbey  approach  a  condition  of  ri^dity 
as  we  draw  near  to  death.  Changes  in  ideas 
consist  in  the  loss  of  former  elements  from 
them  and  the  addition  of  new  0 
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Of  tbe  elements  of  an  idea  some  are  re!a-. 
tive]y  permanent,  recurring;  time  after  time  with 
■  the  recurring  idea,  as,  for  example,  the  general 
shape  of  a  horse.  Others  a  lemporaty,  as  the 
color,  actions  or  temper  of  the  horse.  A  detail 
may  be  present  once  and  then  disappear  for- 
ever. Permanency  is  often,  as  in  the  case  just 
mentioned,  based  on  qualities  of  objecls  in 
natlire,  but  often  il  is  not.  Agftin,  not  all  the 
elements  are  equally  prominent  in  our  conscious- 
ness. Some  come  out  clearly,  others  fade  into 
the  background.  Now  it  is  the  color  of  the 
bird  An  which  we  fix  attention,  now  his  song, 
now  -he  is  for  us  merely  a  symbol  of  the  coming 
of  spring. 

In  the  meaningt  of  words,  as  in  muscular 
movement,  the  small  variations  accumulate 
with  time  so  that  a  word  may  eventually  have 
totally  changed  its  meaning.  We  are  not  usu- 
ally aware  of  these  changes  any  more  than  we 
are  aware  of  the  sound  changes,  because  our 
attention  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  present 
idea  and  we  seldom  recall  its  older  form  for 
comparison.  But  when  we  read  old  bookt, 
these  changes  force  themselves  upon  the  at- 
tention.  Comparing  old  and  new  meanings,  we 
find  that  concrete  words  have  become  abstract 
and  vice-versa,  comprehend  meant  at  once  ti;ne 
*5ei«e,*  and  we  now  use  catch,  take,  gel,  tumble 
in  the  sense  of  "understand,''  that  words  have 
suffered  restriction  or  expansion  of  meaning 
(a  minitter  was  originally  any  servant,  now  it 
is  a  servant  of  God,  or  of  the  atate;  gain  orig' 
inally  had  the  narrower  meaning  'harvest*), 
that  they  have  shifted  to  a  higher  or  to  a  lower 
moral  value  (German  selig  "blessed**  is  English 
filly;  Latin  mens  means  *mind,"  but  meniiri 
means  "to  He,*  i.e.,  falsify).  There  have  aljo 
been  distinguished  (a)  changes  of  non-domi- 
nating elements,  (b)  of  dominating  elements, 
(c)  of  permanent  elements,  (d)  of  transitory 
elements,  (e)  jrom  ideational  content  to  emo- 
tional content  and  the  reverse,  (f)  in  degree  of 
emotional  value,  (g)  ideas  corresponding  to 
one  sense  organ  to  those  corresponding  to 
another,  as  when  we  say  "a  sharp  knife,  a 
sharp  tone,  a  sharp  taste,  a  sharp  man*  (the 
last  usage  being  abstract). 

Grammatical  Categories.— An  especially 
important  branch  of  semantics  is  that  dealing 
with  the  parts  of  speech  and  other  grammatical 
categories,  the  case  relation rfiips,  mood,  tense, 
voice,  number,  degree,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  the 
product  of  the  analyzing  and  classifying  proc- 
esses of  rhe  mind.  The  normal  mind  quickly 
develops  the  power  of  distinguishing  various 
qualities,  such  as  sex,  and  their  degrees,  and  of 
observing  relationships  of  time,  (present,  past, 
future,  before,  after,  simultaneous),  place  (in, 
on,  about),  cause,  effect  and  so  on.  Other 
categories  reflect  the  attitude  of  mind :  pur- 
pose, will,  desire,  probability,  doubt,  neces- 
sity. They  run  into  the  thousands.  Finnish 
has  18  cases.  One  langiiage  has  over  60. 
Some  of  these  occur  very  frequently  and 
are  very  important  dominating  elements  of 
thought.  Their  frequent  occurrence,  import- 
ance and  the  degree  of  readiness  and  closeness 
with  which  they  fuse  with  other  concepts,  are 
such  that  the  sounds  or  words  representing 
them  act  both  phonetically  and  semasiologically 
in  peculiar  ways.  ThCT  find  expression  in  the 
following  forms;  (1)  Juxtaposition,  e.g.,  apple 
tree,  tree  toad.    Juxtaposition  is  tmt  the  first 
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ton;  (2)  Relative  rapidity  of  utterance  o! 
different  sounds  or  groups  of  sound,  including 
pauses.  (3)  Stress  of  vtace,  signifying,  for 
example,  relative  importance;  (4)  Pitch  of 
voice,  indicating  interrelation,  irony,  etc; 
(5)  order,  e.g.,  apple-pie,  pie-apple;  (6) 
adverbs;  (7)  prepositions;  (8)  conjunc- 
tions (including  (9)  pronouns);  (10)  auxiliary 
veri)s;  (11)  inflectional  forms:  suffixes,  pre- 
fixes, infixes  and  various  modifications  oi 
sound,  such  as  umlaut  (mutation)  and  vowtl 
gradation;  (12)  often  no  special  formal  sign 
IS  needed,  as  when  the  relationship  in  which 
objects  stand  to  each  <nher  in  nature  is  so  im- 
pressed upon  us  thai  the  mere  mention  of  the 
objects  suggests  it,  Dickens'  character  Jingle 
depended  much  upon  this  fact,  (13)  Lastly 
die  general  circumstancei  and  conditions  of  a 
conversation  and  the  known  purpose  of  the 
speaker  are  valuable  keys  to  the  meaning. 

The  associative  [irocesses  and  sound  change; 
combine  to  give  origin  to  inflectional  endings. 
Some  kre  known  to  have  originated  in  com- 
position; in  other  cases  sounds  developing  i" 
accordance  with  purely  phonetic  laws  inde- 
pendent of  meaning  liave  later  taken  on  the 
significance  of  inflectional  elements.  Adverbs 
and  coajunctions  are  commonly  developed  oul 
of  inflectional  forms  of  other  parts  of  speech. 
eqtecially  nouns,  adjectives  and  pronoans,  but 
also,  the  less  commonly,  from  verbs.  The  prep- 
osition is  only  an  adverb  *in  disguise.* 

CUttification  of  LangiM^ea. —  There  are  a 
number  of  principles  on  which  languages  may 
be  classified.  That  most  widely  known  wa; 
elaborated  by  von  HumboldL  He  distinguished 
between  the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  lan- 
guages, between  the  movement!  and  the  con- 
ceptual forms.  He  conceived  that  the  latter, 
being  inherent  in  the  htmas  mind,  are  the 
same  for  all  nations,  but  l^iat  different  pec>Ide^ 
eiqiressed  them  with  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection. He  considered  the  most  primitive 
type  to  be  the  'isolating*  languages,  in  which 
the  words  are  all  simple  roots  with  nothine 
resembling  infiectional  forms.  Higher  were  the 
'agglutinating'*  languages  which  ^ow  a  partial 
fusion  of  roots  into  loosely  united  word  ele- 
ments, and  highest  the  inflected  ^pe.  Tbii 
principle  cannot  be  applied  practically  to  the 
classibcation  of  the  languages  of  the  earth,  be- 
cause few,  if  kny,  of  them  belong  exclusively 
to  any  one  class.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
the  anstlytic  tendency  (toward  isolation)  and 
the  synthetic  (toward  inflection)  are  present  in 
alt  languages  at  all  times.  Now  one  may  pre- 
vail, now  the  other,  as  in  Old  English  theit 
were  elaborate  inflections,  vriiile  at  present 
English  belongs  rather  to  the  isolating  type,  as 
does  the  Chinese,  In  fact  languages  show  such 
complexity  and  variety  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  principle  of  classiflcatiot]  can  be 
consistently  applied  to  them.  The  best  that  can 
at  present  be  done  is  to  put  into  groups  by 
themselves  certain  languages  which  na-ve  con- 
spicuous resemblances  in  vocabulary  and  ex- 
ternal form.  Such  clearly  defined  groups  are: 
The  Malayo-Potynesian  Group  (agglutinative). 
including  Malayan,  Melanesian  and  Polynesian; 
Bantu  or  Kafir;  Dravidian  Group  in  southern 
India  and  Ceylon ;  Finno-Ugric,  comprising 
Finnic  (six  languages),  Permikn,  Volga  Fin- 
nic and  Ugrian,  the  dud  language  of  which 
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is  Magyar;  Chinese,  an  iiblatine:  lan^agt.  as 
are  also  the  unrelated  ■  AnaWiese,  Siamese, 
Burmese  and  Tibetan;  Turko-Tataric. 

There  are  about  30  groups  of  languages 
recognized  on  the  American  continent  but 
their  relationships  ate  not  all  perfectly  under- 
stood. The  Semitic  branch  inchides,  among 
ethers,  the  Assyrian  (with  Babylonian).  He- 
brew, the  language  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Phcenician  and  Arabic  (ulassical  and  modetti). 
To  the  Hamitic  branch  belong  Ancient  Egyp^- 
tian,  Coptic,  Berber  and  several  la^fuages  irt 
Abyssinia  and  adjacent  territory.  The  Indo- 
European  fanAly  will  be  discussed  i«  detail  in 
the  next  section  of  this  articte. 

B.  COHPASATIVE  PHIUHACy. 

In   this   article   only  Indo-European   Com- 

firative     Philology    is    treated.     The     Indo- 
uropean  family  of  langni^s  contains  the  fol- 
lowing branches : 

1.  Aryan  or  Indo-Iranian  group.  This  com- 
prises (a)  the  Indian  languages,  that  is.  literary 

'Sanscrit  (both  Vedie  and  Qassical)  with  a 
very  rich  religious  and  secular  literature; 
Pracrit,  the  ancient  vernaculars,  from  which 
many  of  the  spoken  language  of  modern  India 
are  descended;  Pali,  ibe  language  in  which  the 
Buddhistic  writings  are  largely  presenned 
Modem  <^i{)sy  also  belongs  here.  (6)  The 
Persian  group,  that  is,  Arestan  (4h  Ihoguage 
of  the  Zend  Avesta);  Old  Persian  (the  lan- 
guage of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions);  Middle 
Persian  or  Pehlevi  (till  about  700  A.n.)  ;  Mod- 
em Persian,  Knrdic,  Ossetian  and  Baluchi; 
Parsi,  the  language  of  the  Fire  Worshippers. 

2.  Armenian,  old  and  modem. 

3.  Greek,  with  its  many  dialects  and  marveU 
Dus  literature.  The  chief  ancient  dialects  w«r« 
Atttc-Ionic,  Dork  and  ^Eolic;  the  main  his- 
torical periods  are  Homeric,  Qassical  Attic, 
Hellenistic,  Byzantine,  Modem. 

4.  The  Illyrian  group,  represented  l^  the 
Albanian. 

5.  Italic  ^ap,  compriung  Latin  and  the 
Oscan-Umbnan  dialects.  From  spoken  Latiu 
disseminated  throughout  the  Roman  Empire 
the  Romance  languages  have  developed. 

6.  Celtic,  including  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Gauls,  and  modem  Welsh,  Cornish, 
Scotch  and  Irish,  the  last  with  an  important 
literature. 

7.  Germanic  or  Teutonic,  represented  by 
(a)  old  Gothic;  (b)  Scandinavian  (Danish, 
Swedish,  Norwegian  and  Icelandic)  ;  (c)  West 
Gertnauic  with  its  various  older  dialects  from 
which  modern  German,  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
EoKllsh  are  sprung, 

8.  Balto-Slavie  includes  (a)  Lithuanian, 
Lettish  and  Old  Prussian  (now  extinct);  (b) 
East- Sou  them  Slavic  (Russian.  Bulgarian, 
Serbian,  Croatian,  Slovenian);  Western  Slavic 
(Czechish  Bohemian,  Wendish,  Polish  and 
Polabian). 

It  is  known  that  all  of  these  had  their  origin 
in  dialects  of  one  common  language,  the  home 
of  which  on  linguistic  and  archxologicsl  evi- 
dence is  generally  conjectured  to  have  been  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian  seas.  Thence 
they  spread  by  migrations  to  their  later 
habitats.  By  the  separation  thus  brought  about 
and  in  some  cases  at  least  by  race  mixture  the 
differences  between  the  diaJecIs  increased  until 
they  became  distinct  languages,  which  in  their 


turti  spread  over  lar^r  artas,  arid  hr6ke  "up 
«gain  into  dialects.  These  later  dialects  de- 
veloped into  still  other  languages,  and  »a  on 
tnd^nitely.  This  process  is  still  g<MDg  oi% 
thoi^h  more  slowly,  because  of  the  closer  com^ 
mumcations  existing  between  ttations.  It'  'is 
possible,  perhafis  even'  likely,  that  the  Celtii 
and  Itahc  groups  arose  from  one  common  di»- 
lect,  just  as  did  Baltic  and  Sla-ric  or  Indian 
and  Iranian;  in  which  case  we  should  bavc  to 
speak  of  an  Icalo-Cellic  group  instead  Of  two 
separate  groups.  Each  of  these  Indo-Enropeaa 
groups  developed  separately,  no  one  61  mtti 
springing  from  another.  Thus  EitfUsh  is  iuat 
as  closely  related  by  origin  to  Hintfi  or  BcngaU 
or  Russian  or  Czediish  as  it  is  to  Irish  or 
French,  although'  the  extensive  borrowing  of 
French  words  in  modem  times  gives  the  Eng< 
lith  vocabulary  a  closer  resemblance  (o  the 
French. 

The  reconstmction  of  the  primitive  dialects 
is  accomplished  (only,  of  coilrse,  to  -  a  vccy 
slight  degree)  by  discovering  dtrou^  comi- 
parison  ot  the  related  languages  what  were  the 
original  sounds,  words,  tomts  and  meanings.  It 
must  be  undeistood,  however,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  reconstruct  combinations  of  words. 
For,  while  we  may  reconstruct  two  different 
words,  we  cannot  be  certain,  that  both.wer* 
used  in  the  given  fann  in  a  given  dialect  at 
the  same  time.  Furthermore  all  reconstruc- 
tions are  only  approximate.  But  philologist* 
are  not  dislresssd  on  this  account,  since  they 
are  interested  not  in  discovering  the  starting 
points  of  modern  forms  (which,  after  ail,  wet'c 
only  end  points  as  compared  with  the  innumer- 
able forms  that  for  ages  preceded  them),  but 
in  discovering  the  nature  of  the  changes  that 
took  place  and  the  laws  by  which  they  were 
governed. 

We  know  that  the  early  dialects  possesseii 
roughly  the  same  group  of  sounds  .as  is  de- 
'  '     the  earlier  part  of  this  article.    Jt 


such  variations  in  vowel  sound  as  are  seen  in 
Greek  tithemi,  th<^tos,  tcthmos,  which  show-  the 
vowel  e  as  long,  short  and  vanished.  It  also 
seems  that  at  least  in  the  eastern  area  ihia 
accent  was  combined  with  a  marked  mu»ic;il 
or  pitch  accent.  Compound  words  were  freely 
formed.  There  was  extensive  use  made  of  suf- 
6xes  and  prefixes  in  derivation.  There  was 
very  elaborate  inflection ;  three  genders  (not 
referring,  however,  mainly  to  sex) ;  three 
numbers  (singular,  plural  and'  dual);  eight 
case  forms  were  differentiated  in  the  singu- 
lar, six  in  the  plural  and  four  in  the  dual ', 
the  verb  had  forms  distin^ishing  aclioris 
as  beginniag,  ending,  progressing,  completed  or 
momentary,  but  gave  less  accurate  expression 
lo  the  time ;  it  had  also  desideratives.  intensives, 
causatives  and  itcratives:  the  verb  had  also 
three  persons,  three  numbers,  five  moods,  two 
voices,  active  and  middle,  but  apparentb"  no 
special  passive  form ;  there  were  also  various 
verbal  nouns  and  verbal  adjectives.  The  noun 
and  verb  show  some  striking  resemblances  in 
form,  which  suggest  that  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod they,  like  the  English  noun  and  verb  (ef .  the 
word  stone  used  both  as  a  noun  ahd  a  verb), 
were  onlv  slightly  differentiated  or  not  at  all. 
For  the  Origtn  of  Language,  sec  Speech, 
Genesis  op. 
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C.  HisTosY  OP  Language  Siumr  m  Cuiopl 
The  scientific  study  of  languafe  in  Europe 
began  witb  the  Greeks,  who,  however,  were  tiot 
interested  in  language  for  its  own  sake  so 
much  as  for  the  light  iu  study  threw  on  other 
fields  of  knowledge  Plato  investigated 
etymology  becacse  he  hoped  thereby  to  leara 
something  of  the  nature  of  material  things. 
Aristotle,  who  studied  language  as  an  acces- 
soiy  to  logic  and  dialectics,  investigated  es- 
pecially the  relations  between  thought  and  the 
lorms  of  words.  His  main  contribution  was 
the  definition  of  some  of  the  parts  of  speech  and 
some  of  the  categories  of  the  noun  and  the 
verb.  He  is  justly  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  systematic  grammar.  The  Stoic  philosophers 
extended  and  supplemenled  his  definitions  till 
they  covered  practically  the  'whole  field  of 
grammar.  Unfortdnately  the  domination  of 
their  thought  by  logical  theory  led  them  into 
■ome  errors.    The  work  of  the  Greeks 


up  in  two  grammars  (that  of 
_  __,_  JS  Thrax  in  the  1st  century  B.C.  dealing 
with    sounds    and    inflections,     and     that    o{ 


Dionysius  1 


Apollonius  Dyscolus  in  the  2d  century 
dealing  with  syntax),  which  have  served  as 
models  for  the  thousands  of  systematic  gram- 
mars since  composed  in  Europe.  The  Roman 
grammarians  aaded  practically  nothing  to  the 
achievements  of  the  Greeks,  contenting  them- 
selves with  translating  their  words  into  Latin 


ophers  (from  the  12th  century  on)  did  positive 
harm  by  completely  subjecting  grammar  to 
logical  theory.  Grammar  became  practically 
■applied  logic*  (see  Nonius),  The  last  rep- 
resentative of  this  school  was  the  German 
Gottfried  Hermann  (1772-1848),  who,  however, 
endeavored  to  combine  the  older  ideas  with 
the  Kantian  categories.  Some  slight  influence 
was  exerted  in  Europe  by  Arabic  grammarians 
by  way  of  Spain.  In  addition  tne  Hebraist 
Reuchhn  (145S-1522)  introduced  the  idea  of 
•roots,*  that  has  playod  so  important  a  part 
during  the  last  ISO  years. 


cal"  school  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
tury.  The  change  was  determined  chiefly  by 
the  growth  of  Romanticism  and  the  "dis' 
coveiv"  of  Sanscrit.  Language  study  was  more 
completely  liberated  from  the  domination  of 
logic  and  speech  came  to  he  thought  of  rather 
as  an  historical  development  than  as  a  static 
The     wonderful     enlhusiasr 


language  study  then  prevalent  was  stimulated 
by  such  works  as  Schlegel's  'Sprache  und 
Weisheit  der  Inder*  and  von  Humboldt's 
<Kawi  Sprache.'  Franr  Bopp  (1791-1867), 
starting  out  to  investigate  the  nature  of  verbal 
endings,  published  a  series  of  works  which 
laid  ine  foundations  of  Comparative  Philolo^. 
Sir  Wm,  Jones  had  recognized  Greek,  Latin, 
Sanscrit  and  possibly  (^tnic  and  Celtic  as  re- 
lated languages.  Bopp  added  Zend  (in  1816), 
Lithuanian  and  Old  Bulgarian  (183^5)  and 
Albanian  (1855).  He  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  later  work  of  Pott  (in  etymology),  Pick 
(lexicography),  Schleicher  (critical  phonology) 
and  ScLrader  (prehistoric  antiquities  of  me 
Arjran  people).  The  books  of  Max  Miiller, 
professor  in  England,  and  William  D.  Whitn^, 


Americaii,  have  popularized  the  wbdc  subject, 
which  is  summarized  in  Brugmaiifi  and  Del- 
briick's  'Principles  of  Comparative  Phikilogj 
of  the  Indo-European  Languages'  (7.  vols.,  m 
German).  Grimm's  'German  Grammar*  (Vol 
I,  1819)  is  the  first  great  embodiment  of  the 
historical  point  of  view.  He  directed  his  at- 
tention mainly  to  the  chaises  continually  oc- 
curring in  the  living  spoken  dialects  of  Ger- 
many (instead  of  studying  older  literary  re- 
mains) and  on  the  basis  of  a  previously  un- 
paralleled collection  of  data,  he  deduced  the 
famous  statement  of  Indo-European  con- 
sonant chan^  known  as  Grimm's  law.  This 
and  the  similar  work  of  other  later  scholars 
combined  with  the  invention  of  instruments  for 
the  exact  measurement  of  muscolar  move- 
ments and  air  waves  has  led  to  the  devdap- 
ment  of  the  importftnt  field  of  Esperitntnlal 
PkoMttiet.  Uost  important  of  all,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  in  language  study  the  laws  of 
psychology  have  replaced  the  laws  of  logic  as 


study  has  taken  its  iriace  beside  jurispradence, 
history,  economics,  etc.,  as  one  of  the  Human- 
istic or  Psychologi^  Sciences. 
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field,  L.,  'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Lan- 
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guage' (Leipzig  1905)  ;  OerteL  H.,  'I^tures  on 
the  Study  of  Language'  (New  York  1902) ; 
Paul,  H.  (translated),  'Introduction  to  ifae 
Study  of  the  History  of  Language'  (London 
1891);  Tuttlc,  T.  G..  'Introduction  to  the 
Natural  History  of  Language'  (London  1906)  : 
Whitney,  W.  D.,  'Language  and  the  Study  of 
Language'  (New  York  1867);  id.,  'The  Ufe 
and  Growth  of  Language*  (New  York  1875): 
Wundt,  W.,  'Volkerpsychologie'  (Vols.  I  and 
II  Die  Sprache,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1911).  Consult 
also  handbooks  of  psycholo^  as  James,  An- 
gell,  PillSbury,  etc.  Pkonettcs:  Rousselot,  J., 
''Principes  de  phonetique  experimental'  (2 
vols.,  Paris  1897-1908) ;  Scripture,  E  W.,  '"Hie 
Elements  of  Experimental  Phonetics'  (New 
York  1902);  Sievers,  E.,  'Gmndziige  der 
Phonetic*  (Stfa  ed.,  Leipue  1901);  Sweet,  H., 
'Primer  of  Phonetics*  (M  ed.,  Oxford  1905). 
Semantics:  Breal,  M.,  'Semantics'  translated 
W  Cusl  <London  1900)  ;  Ginneken,  J.  vaji. 
'Principes  de  linguistic  psvchologique'  (Paris 
1907).  Cotnparative  PkUohgy:  Brugmann- 
Delbruck,  'Gmndriss  der  Vergleichenden 
Grammatik  der  Indo-Germanischen  Sprachen* 
(Strassbui^  189^1911,  first  two  parts  in  2d 
ed.) ;  epitome  of  same  (ib.  190*) ;  Giles,  P., 
'A  Short  Manual  of  (^mparative  PhiloloOT 
for  Qassical  Students*  (2d  ed.,  New  Yoii 
1901)  ;  Hirt,  H.  A.,  'Die  Indogermanen* 
(Strassburg  1905-07),  gives  an  admirable 
criticism  and  summary;  Schrader,  O.  (trans- 
lated from  2d  ed.);  'Prehistoric  Antiquities  of 
the  Indo-European  Peoples*  (London  1890, 
3d  ed.,  in  German,  Jena  1907)  ;  Skeat.  W.  W., 
'The  Science  of  Etymology'  (Oxford  1912); 
Neillel,  A.,  'Introduction  a  I'itude  comparative 
des  langues  Indo-Europ4ennes>  (3d  ed.,  Paris 
1913). 
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Profetsor  of  Latin,  Sansfnl  and  General  IJMr 
gmslics,  Vnivtrsily  of  Michigan, 
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LANGUAGS  HAP  OF  EUROPE,  (ft) 

The  Romance  LuiglUCM. —  Portugal  is  about 
the  only  country  in  Europe  that  has  no  lan- 
guage question,  because  only  one  langtiagtv 
Portuguese,  is  spoken  in  it  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury the  Galtcian  (Gallego)  dialect  of  Spani^ 
to  which  it  is  closely  related,  and  which  is  still 
Epoken  in  the  northwest  of  Spain,  was  used  fay 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  poets  alike,  Outu<& 
oi  Portueal,  Portuguese  is  spoken  in  the 
Azores,  ttie  islands  of  Madeira  and  Saint 
Thomas,  in  the  Ponuguese  colonies  of  India 
and  Africa,  and  is  the  official  language  of 
Brazil.  Spain  is  less  fortunate.  Although  the 
greater  pan  of  the  people  speak  dialects  more 
or  leu  closely  related  to  the  Castilian  of  the 
centre,  which  is  the  official  language,  namely 
Aragonese  in  the  nodteast,  Astunan  in  the 
DoriL,  Leonese  and  Andalusian  in  the  south, 
yet  Ibe  Galician  is  more  nearly  Portuguese, 
and  the  Catalotiian  of  Catalonia  and  the 
Balearic  Islands  must  be  considered,  and  is  so 
claimed  by  the  natives,  a  distinct  language, 
which  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Proven^! 
of  the  south  of  France.  Besides,  the  Basque 
of  the  provinces  of  Gnipuscoa  and  Biscay,  ^id 
of  a  part  of  Navarre  and  Alava,  is  not  even 
an  Indo-European  language,  but  a  remainder 
of  the  ancient  Iberian  tongue  of  the  peninsula. 
Outside  of  Spain,  Spanish  is  spoken  in  South 
and  Central  America,  in  Uexico  and  some 
SouLbem  States  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
Phihpinnes,  the  Canaries,  the  Carolines,  wliile 
Catalan  is  spoken  in  the  southwest  of  France, 
to  the  east  of  Perpignan,  in  Cuba  and  in  the 
Argentine  Republic 

Except  for  a  Spur  of  the  Basoue  in  the 
Basses  Pyrenees,  the  Catalan  at  Pernignat^ 
the  Celtic  Breton  sporadically  still  spoKen  at 
Finistcrc,  Cotes-du-Nordj  and  the  Morbihan, 
and  a  Flemish  border  in  the  northeast,  the 
rest  of  France  is  divided  up  between  the 
French  and  the  Proven^  dialects  of  the 
Romance  family.  The  Romance  line  in  the 
north  runs  from  Gravelines  through  MerviJIe, 
Steenwerck  and  Nieppe,  then  follows  the  Lyt 
and  passes  into  Belgium.  The  Unguis  tic  line 
in  Belgium  runs  approximately  along  the  West 
Flanders  and  Hainaut  borders,  enters  Brabant 
and  runs  to  Longuey,  where  the  line  turns  to 
the  east  and  follgws  the  Luxemburg  frontier. 
It  takes  in  Metz,  Sarrebourg  in  Lorraine  and 
a  pan  of  Alsace,  and  from  Munster  follows 
the  border  up  to  Switzerland,  where  it  cuts 
the  cantons  of  Soleure  and  Berne,  goes  to 
Lake  Brienne,  follows  Lake  Morat,  goes 
through  canton  Freiburg  and  over  Mount  la 
Berra,  then  runs  throuan  the  southern  part  of 
Berne  and  the  Col  du  Valais.  follows  the 
Italian  frontier  up  to  Savoy,  runs  along  the 
Piedmont,   and   goes  as   far  as   Menlon. 

Jn  the  departments  of  ^  Haute-Garonne, 
Ariege,  Gironde,  the  Gascon  is  spoken,  which 
is  now  generally  considered  to  be  a  separate 
language,  rather  than  a  dialect,  that  stands  in 
tlie  same  relation  to  the  Provencal  that  Portu- 
guese occupies  in  regard  to  SpanisL  The  rest 
of  Uie  French  territory  consists  of  the  Langue 
d'oeil,  which  contains  the  official  French,  and 
tlie  Langue  d'oc,  to  which  the  Provengal 
dialects  belong.  It  is  not  possible  to  run  a 
well-defined  kne  between  the  two,  but  ap- 
proximatelv  an  irregular  line,  which  runs  east 
of  Angouleme,  south  of  Montlu;on  and  L^ons, 


and  Dortti  of  Geneva,  almost  to  Bern,  is  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Frencli  dialects.  Besides, 
the  southeastern  dialects,  which  include  those 
spoken  in  Switzerland,  in  Savo^  and  in  a  part 
of  the  Franche-Comt^  are  mixed,  and  gen- 
erally go  under  the  name  of  Gallo-Roman. 
The  official  language  of  France  is  the  one 
which  evolved  out  of  the  dialect  of  the  Isle-de- 
France.  With  the  growth  of  the  French 
colonies  it  also  spread  in  America  to  Canada, 
where  some  3,000,000  speak  a  peculiar  patois, 
in  Louisiana,  in  the  western  part  ot  San 
Domingo,  at  Dominique,  in  some  of  the  An- 
tilles and  in  French  Guinea.  In  Africa  it  is 
spoken  in  Algiers,  Madagascar  and,  besides, 
in- the  smaller  French  colonies,  both  in  Africa 
and  in  Asia. 

Although  the  official  language  of  Italy  is 
'  wnich  evolved  out  of  the  Tuscan  dia- 


Roman  dialects  are  found  in  Lignria,  Pied- 
mont. Lombardy  and  in  Saj-dinia.  Then  there 
are  tne  distinct  Venetian,  Corsican,  Neapolitan, 
Umbrian,  Abruzmn  and  Sicilian,  which  differ 
widely  from  the  official  language.  In  tfu 
northeast  a  line  running  west  of  Trlest  and 
east  of  Udine  is  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Friulan,  which  is  sometimes  considered  to  be 
a  separate  language,  closely  related  to  the 
Ladin  of  the  Alps.  This  Ladin  is  in  the  west 
found  in  the  Grison  region  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  centre  in  the  western  Tridentino,  also  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  eastern  Tridentino  and 
the  Alto  Beltmo,  where  it  also  enters  Italian 
territory.  In  addition  to  this  vre  have  Pro- 
ven^ Spurs  in  the  northwest,  the  -German 
Tredici  and  Sette  Commimi  in  the  nordi,  and 
a  few  Greek  'spots  south  of  Brindisi,  while 
about  Brindisi  and  in  a  long  strip  to  the  north 
of  it,  as  well  as  sporadically  in  Calabria  and 
in  Sicily,  there  are  Albanian  settlements.  Out- 
side of  Italy,  Italian  is  spoken  extcnsiveljr  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  in  the  United 
States.  We  still  have  a  Romance  group  in  the 
East,  whither  it. was  transplanted  during  the 
Roman  domination.  As  Daco- Rumanian  it  is 
spoken  in  Rumania  proper,  and  the  linguistic 
hne  runs  far  into  Hungarian  and  Austrian 
territory,  along  an  irregular  line,  east  of 
Weisskirchen  near  the  Danube,  Temesvar, 
Gross- Wardein,  to  the  Theiss  River.  Here  it 
turns  due  east,  past  Sziget  and  south  of 
Czcraowitz,  after  which-  the  line  nms  very 
irregularly  to  die  Dniester  in  Russia,  and  down 
the  Dniester  to  the  Black  Sea.  To  the  east  of 
the  Dniester  there  are  a  large  number  of 
Rumanian  settlements,  of  considerable  size, 
almost  up  to  the  Dnie^Kr.  To  the  west  of  the 
Dniester  there  are  considerable  Russian  bases 
to  the  north  of  Kishinev,  and  the  whole  Blade 
Sea  littoral  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  is 
settled  by  Bulgarians.  In  the  Dobrudja  the 
Rumanians  are  almost  cut  off  from  the  sea 
by  a  lar^e  Tatar  region,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Danube  in  die  Dobrudja  is  Rtrntanian,  From 
there  to  the  west  there  are  but  few  Riunanian 
settlements  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  ex- 
cept for  a  large  oasis  to  the  northwest  of 
Vidin,  in  Serbian  territory.  Within  the  com- 
pact Rumanian  region  there  is  a  solid  Hun- 
garian biotJc  from  Marom  Vasarhely  in  the 
west  to  beyond  Beretsk  in  die  east,  and  from 
near  Brasov  in  the  south  to  the  nvet  Uatos 
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in  the  nortti,  and  a  large  number  of  initior 
Hungarian  settlements  througfaout  the  regkm 
north  of  Rumania  proper.  There  are  also  very 
many  German  colonies  throughout  that  region 
and  solid  German  blocks  around  Brasov,  south 
of  Naszod,  and  in  the  Banat,  which  has  Croa- 
tian tefniory  to  the  south  and  west,  Hungarian 
territory  to  the  north  and  Rumanian  territory 
in  the  north  and  east. 

The  Uacedo- Rumanians  are  found  in  a 
long  oasis  running  north  and  south  about 
Samarina,  Avdela,  Peri  vol  i,  Mezovon,  Syraku, 
Kraina,  in  Macedonia  and  in  scattered  settle- 
ments m  Albania,  almost  as  far  as  Biiolia.  Of 
the  Istro-Rumanians  there  are  but  a  few 
isolated  settlements  south  of  Monte  Ua^ore, 
but  they  are  rapidly  adopting  the  Slavic  lan- 
guage of  their  surroundings. 

(b)  The  Gemunic  Luigtiagc*. —  We  havC 
already  discussed  the  western  limit  of  the 
Germanic  languages  on  the  Continent,  In  the 
sotith  the  line  runs  from  Uonte  Rosa  over  the 
heights  of  the  southern  Alps,  over  the  Saint 
Gotnard,  to  the  south  of  Samnaun,  over 
Laurein,  Salurn  Altrei,  south  of  Bri^en,  In- 
nichen,  Pontafel,  Villach,  Klagenfarl,  Mahren- 
berg,  Mureck,  Radkersberg,  but  from  Pontafel 
to  Kadkersburg  there  are  numerous  German 
colonies  to  the  south,  in  Slovenian  territory, 
the  largest  being  the  one  around  Goitschee, 
while  a  large  Slovenian  settlement  is  found  in 
Austrian  territory.  At  Radkersberg  the  Ger- 
man linguistic  Ime  runs  north  inside  Hun- 
Sirian  territory  (through  Eberau,  Rechniti, 
edenberg,  around  Wieselberg  and  Pressburg, 
from  where  it  runs  along  the  Hungarian  border 
as  far  as  Hohenau,  Here  it  gradually  turns  in 
a  westerly  direction  through  Moravian  and 
Bohemian  territory,  leaving  Znaim,  Rieger- 
schlag,  Krumau,  Neumark  on  the  Germanic 
side.  Here  it  turns  to  the  northeast,  just 
grazing  past  Pilsen,  Leitmeriti  and  Reichen- 
oerg.  Then  il  turns  southeastward  in  a  very 
irregular  line  as  far  as  Olmtiti  and  reaches 
Troppau  in  Silesia.  But  there  are  numerous 
German  colonies  in  Hungaiy  on  both  sides  of 
the  Danube,  from  Nenstadt  to  Neusatz,  and 
large  settlements  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
about  Budweis,  Iglau,  Landskron,  Brunn,  and 
in  the  Slovak  country,  about  Krcmnitz,  KSs- 
mark,   Gollnitz. 

From  Troppau,  northward  to  the  sea,  the 
linguistic  line  is  very  broken,  there  being 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  German  colonies 
through  Gaticia,  Poland  and  Russia,  as  far  as 
the  Volga,  But  running  a  straight  line  norlh~ 
ward  through  Oppeln  to  Kempen.  thence  to  the 
northwest  throu^  Lissa  to  Bentschen  and 
Schwerin,  thence  to  *e  northeast  through 
Bromberg,  Allen  stein,  Goldapp,  thence  in  a 
semi-circle  through  Eydtkuhnen  to  Polanzen  on 
the  sea,  most  of  the  territory  to  the  left  is 
German.  But  there  is  very  mixed  Polish 
strip  from  Bromberg  to  Danzig,  and  for  a 
distance  of  some  40  miles  to  the  'west  of  the 
Vistula.  Besides,  to  the  northwest  of  Danrig 
there  is  a  solid  settlement  of  Kashubs.  speaking 
a  language  closelv  related  to  Polish,  and 
around  Kottbus  and  Bauzen  there  are  two 
brge  oases  of  people  speaking  a  latu(uage  in- 
termediate between  Polish  and  Bohemian, 
known  as  Wendish  or  Serbo-Lusatian.  H  a 
line  be  drawn  from  Karge  in  the  east  to 
Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  west,  the 


lenitory  to  the  sontfa  represents  the  Hi|^ 
German,  from  which  the  official  language  is 
dnived,  while  the  northern  part  represents  the 
Low  German  dialects.  According  to  the  Pan- 
German  atlas  of  1900  the  whole  world  is  more 
or  less  German.  Thus  the  United  States  are 
4A  per  cent  German,  forming  32  per  cent  of 
the  foreign-bom  papulation.  Milwaukee  is 
given  there  as  66  per  cent  German,  Hobokes 
as  57  per  cent,  etc.  Rio  Grande  do  Su!  in 
Brazil  is  28  per  cent  German.  Canada  is  7  per 
cent.  South  Africa  5  per  cent  German,  and  so 
forth.  This  map  explains  much  of  the  World 
War. 

A  line  running  from  Eupen,  to  die  south- 


Low  German  group  in  the  east  frtMn  the  L 
it)  the  west  and  Frisian  in  the  north.  But  a 
strip  of  territory  along  the  western  part  of 
Jutland,  as  far  as  Tondem.  including  toe  Sylt 
and  other  islands,  is  also  FrisiatL  A  line  mn- 
tring  west  and  east,  from  below  Tondem  to 
above  Ftensberg,  separates  German  from  Dan- 
ish, so  that  a  consider^le  part  of  German 
Schleswig  is  linguistically  Danish. 

Denmark  and  Norway  are  linginstically  al- 
most identical,  and  Sweden  differs  from  them 
only  by  a  different  oftidal  language.  Norway 
and  Sweden  have  Lap  inlets,  and  Swedish  is 
spoken  outside  of  Sweden  in  the  provinces  of 
Esterbothnia  and  Nyland  in  Finland,  and  in 
the  Aland  Islands.  In  addition,  we  have  the 
related  Icelandic  in  Iceland. 

The  remaining  Germanic  language,  Eng- 
lish, is  spoken  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  the 
northwestern,  western  and  southern  counties  oE 
Ireland  Gaelic  is  spoken  to  some  extent,  even 
as  Scottish  Gaelic  is  preserved  in  the  extreme 
northwest  of  Scotland,  and  Welsh  through  a 
considerable  part  of  Wales.  The  Pan-German 
map  mentioned  above  accredits  2S.8  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  earth  as  speaking 
English. 

(c)  The  SUvic  Languages.— The  western 
boundary  of  the  Slavic  nations  was  determined 
as  the  southern  and  eastern  boundary  of  Aus- 
tria and  Germany.  We  can  now  establish  the 
various  subdivisions  within  this  group.  The 
Slovenian  language  is  spoken  in  southern  Ca- 
rinthia  and  Siyria,  in  Camiola  and  mrt  of 
Istria.  The  western  line  runs  from  Neuen- 
mark,  to  the  west  of  Triest,  to  Gon,  passes 
through  Italian  territory  and  follows  the  polit- 
ical borderline  as  far  as  Pontafel.  From  here 
it  turns  due  east  to  Villach,  having  German 
settlements  within  the  line,  however,  and  runs 
somewhat  north  of  the  Draii,  and  strikes  the 
Mur  at  Mureck,  From  here  il  runs  into  Hun- 
garian territory  as  far  as  S.  Gotthard,  to  the 
north,  abruptly  turns  south  to  Warasdin  on 
the  Drau,  then  to  the  southwest,  taking  in 
Agram  and  Ncsselthal,  and  not  quite  readl- 
ing  Fiume,  through  northern  Istria,  to  a  point 
south  of  Triest,  leaving  the  littoral  diiefly  to 
an  Italian  populace.  The  Serbo-Croatian  lan- 
guage is  spoken  to  the  southeast  of  it  The 
line  runs  from  Mureck  along  the  Mur  antil 
its  union  with  the  Drau,  thence  along  the  Dran 
up  to  its  union  with  the  Danube,  Uien  down 
the  Danube  to  Weisskirchen,  where  Rumanian 
territory  is  reached;  but  from  Esseg  on  there 
are  numerous  Serbian  settlements  to  the  north 
of  the  river,  as  far  north  as  Segedin.    Going 
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up  tbe  Uoniva  to  Leskovac  all  the  territory 
to  tbe  west  is  Seriiian.  but  the  triangle  be- 
tween the  Morava,  Danube  and  a  line  running 
from  Leskmnic  put  Nish  to  Negotin,  is  chiefly 
Serbian  «t  the  periphery,  but  Rnmanian  at  the 
core.  From  Lcskovac  tie  line  rum  to  Vranya, 
from  there  westward  to  Shopye,  thence  in  a 
semi-cirde  to  Scutari.  But  there  are  numerous 
Serbian  colonies  in  northern  Albania.  Thus  all 
of  Daltnatia.  Slavonia,  Sirmia,  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina, Montenefro  and  the  greater  part  of 
Serbia  are  Serbo-Croatian,  while  a  spur  from 
Nish  to  Pirot  in  Serbia  is  Bulgarian,  The 
Serbo-CroatiBni  and  Slovenians  tonn  together 
the  YugO'Slav  division  of  the  Slavs. 

All  the  territorv  south  of  the  Danube,  from 
Vidin  to  Kustendji,  and  to  the  east  of  the 
Serbian  line,  which,  however,  has  to  be  ex~ 
tended  from  Skonye  to  Kosiur,  thence  to  Sa- 
lonild,  then  straight  to  Seres  and  all  along  the 
liitora)  almost  up  to  Constantinople,  is  chiefly 
Bulgarian.  But  there  are  vrithin  this  territory 
innumerable  Albanian  settlements  in  the  west, 
Greek  colonies  along  the  ,£gean,  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  Turkish 
colonies  in  the  interior.  Besides,  there  are  sev- 
eral Bulgarian  spurs  into  Albania  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  colonics  in  southern  Alba- 
nia and  in  northern  Greece.  On  the  other 
band,  much  of  the  Bulgarian  territory  in  Mace- 
donia is  claimed  by  tiie  Serbians  to  'be  Ser- 
bian, because  in  reality  the  Bulgarian  and 
Serbian  dialects  pass  here  into  each  other, 

!f  a  line  be  drawn  from  Kostur  to  the 
Adriatic  opposite  the  island  of  Corfu,  all  the 
territory  to  the  north  not  yet  accounted  for  is 
held  by  a  non-Slavic  race,  die  Albanians,  who 
have  also  many  colonies  in  Greece,  especially 
in  Attica.  If  a  line  is  continued  from  Kostur 
to  Salonild,  most  of  the  (erritory  to  the  south, 
including  the  islands  in  the  Ionic  and  Mgtan 
seas,  is  Greek. 

The  Ciech  and  Slovak  linguistic  line  was 
defined  by  the  German  circular  line  from 
Pressburg,  around  Pilsen,  to  Tropau,  A  line 
running  up  the  MoravSj  above  Pressburg,  to 
Skalica,  thence  along  the  Carpathians  up  to 
Babia  Gora,  forms  the  southern  border  of 
Czech.  Continuing  the  line  in  a  semi-circle  to 
Neumarkt,  thence  in  a  verv  irre^lar  line  to 
Kafichau,  and  from  there  almost  in  a  straight 
line  westward  to  Pres^urg,  it  includes  the 
Slovak  subdivision  of  the  Czecho-SIovak  terri- 
tory. There  are,  however,  numerous  Slovak 
colonies  as  far  down  as  south  of  Budapest. 
If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Kaschau.to  Siget, 
thence  to  Czernowitz,  and  from  Kaschau  a 
setni-cjrcle  be  drawn  to  the  west,  as  far  as 
some  distance  south  of  Przemysl,  then  past 
Yaroslav  to  Lezaisk,  we  get  the  western  limit 
of  Ruthenian,  which  belongs  to  the  same  group 
as  Little  Russian  or  Ukrainian.  The  rest  of 
Galicia,  north  of  the  Slovak  territory,  is  Poli^. 
If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  north  from  Le- 
zaisk to  Suvalki,  ail  the  territory'  to  the  west, 
up  to  the  German  border,  is  Pohsh,  except  for 
Ruthenian  indentations,  as  far  as  the  river 
Karev,  and  WTiite  Riwsian  indentations  to  the 
north.  A  semi-circle  from  Suvalki  to  Vilno, 
thence  an  irregular  line  to  Dvinsk,  and  from 
there  a  fairly  straight  line  past  Busk  to  the 
sea  north  of  Memel.  up  to  the  German  border 
in  the  west  and  with  deep  spurs  into  German 
territory,   include   the    non-Slavic    Lithuanians. 


PnKTeeding  from  Dvinsk  up  the  Dvina  as  far 
as  Druva;  then  drawing  a  line  northward  to 
near  Iiborak,  thence  northwestward  to  the  sea, 
we  get  the  Letts  to  the  north  of  the  Ltthua- 
niansi  But  the  Lithuanian  territory  is  dotted 
with  Pc^sh  and  Rossian  settlements,  while  the 
Lettish  territory  is  similarly  filled  with  German 
odonies,  and,  in  the  east,  with  Great  Russian 

To  the  north  of  the  Letts  live  the  Esthon- 
ians,  who  almost  reach  to  lakes  Pskov  and 
Peipus,  then  down  the  Karova  to  the  sea. '  The 
islands  of  Dago  and  Osel  are  also  Esthonian. 
The  Esthonians  are  not  Indo-Europeans,  but 
belong  to  the  same  group  as  the  Finns.  Vari- 
ous Finnish  races,  in  small  groups,  occupy  tbe 
littoral  from  the  Narova  almost  to  Petrograd. 
North  of  Petrograd,  between  the  Bay  of  Fin- 
land and  Lake  Ladoga,  as  far  up  as  Rautus, 
the  population  is  mixed  Russian  and  Finnish. 
Tbe  southern  littoral  of  Lake  Ladoga,  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Swir  RJver,  is  Russian.  If 
a  straight  line  be  drawn  from  here  to  Perm 
and  tbe  Urals,  most  of  the  territory  to  the 
south  would  be  chiefly  Russian.  To  tne  north 
of  this  line  they  live  only  along  the  rivers 
the  largest  block  being  on  the  Kama,  north  of 
Perm,  as  far  as  Cherdyn,  The  southern  line 
of  the  Russians  runs  along  the  Black  Sea  to 
Gagri  in  the  Caucasus.  Thence  a  line  to  Alek- 
sandriskaya  on  the  Caspian  Sea  forms  fl^e 
southerrmiost  border  of  the  Russians.  Within 
this  region,  we  distinguish  <between  the  Little 
Russians  or  Ukrainians,  related  to  the  Ruthen- 
ians  of  Galida,  in  the  governments  of  Cher- 
nigov, Poltava,  Kharkov,  Voronezh,  Podolsk 
and  parts  of  Kherson,  Ekaterinoslav  and  the 
Crimea.  Eastward  they  have  been  settling  in 
the  government  of  Stavropol  and  as  far  as  tbe 
Volga.  The  White  Russians  occupy  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  governments  of  Grodno,  Vilno, 
Vitebsk  and  Smolensk,  and  all  of  Uogilev. 
and  a  small  part  of  Chernigov.  The  rest  of 
the  Russian  territory  belongs  to  the  Great 
Russian  dialects.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  strict  division  of  these  groups. 
as  dialects  pass  into  each  other  at  the  points 
of  meeting.  The  vast  territory  of  Russia  has, 
besides,  a  large  number  of  other  than  Indo- 
European  linguistic  blocks. 

Finland,  except  for  the  littoral  in  Ae  bays 
of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  which  is  Swedish, 
and  the  extreme  north  Uleaborg,  which  is  in- 
habited by  the  Lapps,  is  Finnish.  Related  tribes 
are  Carelians,  Dctween  lakes  Ladoga  and 
Onega,  and  as  far  north  as  Lake  Pavoiero, 
and  also  in  many  settlements  in  the  government 
of  Tver;  the  Esthonians,  already  mentioned; 
the  Mordovinians,  in  *nany  settlements  in   the 

fnvernments  of  Nizhegorwl,  Penra,  Simbirsk, 
aratov,  Samara;  Cheremisses  to  the  north  of 
the  Volga  and  to  the  west  of  Kazan;  Votyaks 
between  the  rivers  Vyatka  and  Kama;  Syryans 
along  the  rivers  Vychegda,  Hezen  and  Pechora. 
Of  Turkish  people  the  most  numerous  are  the 
Bashkirs  between  the  rivers  Ural  and  Kama: 
the  Tatars  in  the  government  of  Kazan  and 
along  the  Kama,  also  in  the  Crimea;  the  Chn- 
vashes  on  the  Volga,  near  the  Kama ;  the 
Tatars  and  Kogays  south  of  the  Volga,  along 
the  Caspian  Sea;  the  Kirgizes  to  the  north 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  east  of  tbe  Volga.  Of 
Mongols  we  have  the  Calmucfcs,  on  the  upper 
Ural,  between  the  Kirgizes  and  the  Bashlars. 
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Th«   races   of  the  Caucasus    bsffle   any   brief 
description  and  must  be  treated  separately. 

To  the  same  linguistic  group  as  the  Finns 
belong  the  Magyars  or  Hungarians,  who  oa- 
cupy  all  the  territory  of  HungaTy  not  other- 
wise described  as  occupied  by  Slavic  people. 
In  addition  to  the  Tatar  settlements  of  the 
Dobrudja  there  are  the  related  Turks  in  the 
littoral  of  the  .^gean  and  in  small  scattered 
colonies  in  Macedonia.  In  about  the  same  re- 
gions are  also  found  scattered  colonies  of 
Armenians  who  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
grou^.  There  are  also  Armenian  colonies  in 
Galicia,  who,  however,  are  rapidlj;  becoming 
Polonized.  We  have  also  one  Semitic  lan^age 
in  Europe,  namely,  Maltese,  a  curious  mixture 
of  Arabic  and  Romance,  which  is  spoken  at 
Malta  and  Pitayusa,  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 

Leo  Wiener. 

LANGUB  D'OC  tanff^k',  the  Provencal 
tongue  of  the  south  of  France.  See  Pioveitcai. 
Language;  Puvemcal  LirEKATiriE;  FiuBucB, 

LANGUBDOC,  liiig'gwe-dSk  (Fr.  laA-gt- 
dok),  France,  a  former  province,  varying  very 
considerably  in  extent,  its  unity  being  entirely 
a  political  creation,  but  including  the  present 
departments  of  Aude,  Tarn,  Hirault,  Lozere, 
Ardeche  and  Gard,  as  well  as  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Toulouse  and  Villefranche,  in  the 
department  of  Haute-Garonne ;  and  the  arron- 
dissements  of  Puy  and  Yssin^eaux,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Haute-Loire.  Toulonse  was  its 
capital. 

LANGUR,  15n-goor',  a  monkey  of  the  genus 
Semnopilkecuj,  containing  large  leaf-eating 
species  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  India. 
southward  into  Ceylon,  southwestern  China  and 
the  Malayan  region  eastward  as  far  as  Java. 
The  genus  represents  an  interesting  transition- 
group  between  the  gibbons  and  the  catarrhine 
monkeys,  and  includes  a  large  assemblage  of 
species  with  a  long,  thin  body,  tall  hintTlegs, 
long,  slender  tail  and  no  cheek-pouches,  such 
as  the  entellus,  or  sacred  monkey  of  the  Hin- 
dus, the  wanderoos  of  Ceylon  and  several 
locally  conspicuous  kinds.  These  monkeys 
dwell  chiefly  in  forests  and  go  in  troops  of 
considerable  size.  They  feed  on  leaves  and 
fruit,  often  doing  much  damage  in  native 
plantations.  They  rarely  descend  to  the  ground, 
and  when  disturbed  there  seek  to  escape  by 
prodigious  bounds ;  but  ordinarily  they  remain 
in  the  tree-tops,  and  progress  by  swinging  from 
branch  to  branch,  one  arm  after  the  other, 
often  at  surprising  speed.     Twenty-nine  species 

are  described   by  H.   O.   Forbes   ■-  *■■" 

— ph  in  Alf-  ■     '" ■  •■ 

L  1894). 

LANIARD,  or  LANYARD,  a  small  rope, 
usually  a  four-stranded  hemp  rope,  used  on 
a  ship.  It  is  employed  in  setting  up  rigging, 
being  rove  through  dead  eyes,  and  lit  maldn^ 


J   bucket-laniard,   lock-laniard    (for   firing 

the  percussion  hook  of  a  cannon),  etc.  A  knife- 
laniard  is  the  broad  white  tape  for  carrying 
a  knife  around  a  sailor's  neck  and  is  a  part  ol 
the  regulation  uniform  in  the  United    States 


LAHIBH,  ti'nyer,  or  LAHXiOUE,  Nicholas, 

English  mnsidan:  b.  London,  1588;  d.  there, 
February  1665  or  1666.  He  came  of  a  familj 
of  French  musidans  who  had  served  for  gen- 
erations in  the  English  royal  household.  He 
became  a  musician  in  the  royal  household 
about  1604  and  subsequently  was  master  of  iht 
king's  music  under  both  Charles  1  and  James  I. 
He  followed  the  royal  family  into  exile  and 
after  the  Restoration  resumed  bis  former  post 
of  master  of  music.  He  composed  the  music 
for  Ben  Jonson's  masques  'Lovers  Made  Men) 
and  'The  Vision  of  Delist,*  introdudt^  the 
Italian  "stylo  recitativo*  into  England.  He 
was  also  a  painter  and  a  connoisseur  of  an, 
and  was  in  Italy  in  1625-28  buying  pictures  and 
statues  for  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  Por- 
traits of  Lanier  painted  by  Van  Dyck,  Jan 
Livens,  Isaac  Oliver  and  Lanier  himself  are  in 
existence.  Of  his  music  much  remains  in 
manuscript,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  pub- 
lished In  'Select  Musicall  Ayres  and  Dialogues' 
(1653,  1659) ;  <The  Musical  Companion> 
(1667);  'The  Treasury  of  Music'  (1669),  and 
'Choice  Ayres  and  Songs>  (1685).  The 
Lanier  family  continued  to  inherit  its  talent 
for  music,  the  American  branch  being  repre- 
sented  by   Sidney   Lanier   (q.v.). 

LANIBR,  Sidney.  American  poet :  b. 
Macon,  Ga.,  3  Feb.  1842;  d.  Lynn,  N.  C,  7 
Sept.  1881.  His  father,  Robert  Lamer,  a  law- 
yer of  Macon,  came  from  a  family  noted  for 
a  love  of  music  and  art.  An  ancestor,  Jerome 
Lanier,  a  Huguenot  refugee,  was  well  known 
at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  musical 
composer;  atiother  forebear,  Nicholas  Lanier, 
was  director  of  music  at  the  court  of  James  I 
and  Charles  L  and  first  marahal  of  the  Society 
of  Musicians  incorporated  at  the  Restoration. 
Sidney  Lanier's  mother,  Mary  Anderson,  be- 
longed to  a  prominent  Vii^mia  family  also 
noted  for  decided  talent  for  music  and  poetry. 
The  poet's  artistic  temperament  was  therefore 
a  direct  inheritance.  As  a  Child  Lanier  was 
passionately  fond  of  music  and  without  anv 
mstmclion  learned  to  ^lay  on  the  gtHtar,  piano, 
flute  and  violin.  A  critic  said  of  him  in  later 
years:  *In  his  hands  the  flute  was  transformed 
mto  a  voice  that  set  hcavenlv  harmonies  into 
vibration.*  This  passion  for  music  also  showed 
itself  in  his  keen  sensitiveness  to  rhytlunic 
effect.  At  14  he  entered  the  sophomore  class 
of  Oglethorpe  College,  Georgia,  and  after  three 
years  graduated  with  distinction.  He  was 
tutor  in  the  college  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  he  joined  the  Confederate 
army  as  a  private  soldier.  He  fought  in  sev- 
eral important  battles,  was  transferred  to  the 
signal  service  and  finally  became  signal  officer 
of  a  blockade  runner.  In  the  autumn  of  18M 
he  was  captured  and  confined  in  Point  Look 
Prison,  He  had  taken  advantage  of  every 
leisure  moment  to  pursue  his  studies  in  litera- 
ture, modern  languages  and  music,  and  during 
his  long  idle  hours  in  prison  he  gained  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  technique  of  the  flute.  He 
was  released  in  February  1865  and  made  his 
way  on  foot  to  Macon,  but  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey  added  to  the  previous  hardships  of 
camp  and  prison  caused  a  severe  illness  which 
did    irreparable     damage    to     his     lungs.     The 

Sars  that  followed  were  years  of  hand-to-hand 
jht  for  a  subsistence.    For  two  years  be  was 
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cl«rk  in  a  hotel  in  Monttomeiy,  and  there 
wrote  his  novel  'Tiper  Olies,'  a  book  of 
power  and  promise,  hut  hastily  written  and 
poorly  sustained;  he  taught  at  Prattvtile,  Ala., 
and  studied  and  practised  law  with  his  father 
for  live  years  in  Macon.  In  December  1867  he 
married  Miss  Mary  Day  of  Macon,  and  her  be- 
lief in  his  genius,  herwillin^ess  to  endure  with 
him  privation  and  hardship  made  possible  the 
valiant  struggle  and  the  achievement  of  the 
next  14  years.  In  the  autmnn  of  1873,  after  an 
unsnccessfnl  attempt  to  re-establish  his  health 
by  a  winter  in  Texas,  he  determined  to  move  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  could  find  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  culture.  He  played  Uie  flute  in  the 
Peabody  orchestra-  in  the  intervals  of  hemor- 
rhage he  wrote  articles  for  magazines;  he  gave 
lectures  on  literature  in  private  schools;  and 
thus,  with  the  generous  aid  of  his  father,  he  sup- 
plied the  necessities  of  bis  family.  His  study 
of  languages,  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Eng- 
lish texts,  of  English  and  of  foreign  literature, 
was  incessant  and  systematic  In  February 
1879  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  En^irfi  lit- 
erature at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
this  position  he  held  until  his  death.  His  two 
principal  courses  of  lectures  at  the  university 
are  embodied  in  his  'Science  of  English  Verse' 
(1879),  a  thorough  and  suggestive  treatise  on 
English  metre,  declaring  that  English  verse  de- 
pends on  stress,  not  accent,  and  that  it  is  based 
on  certain  easily  recognized  musical  rhythms, 
and  'The  English  Novel,'  a  masterly  treatment 
of  the  development  of  the  idea  of  personality 
and  its  place  m  the  modem  novel.  Again  and 
again  Lanier  was  driven  by  illness  to  Texas,  to 
Florida,  to  North  Carolina,  but  he  was  never 
idle-  he  studied  much,  he  thought  largely  on  all 
vital  subjects,  on  love,  life,  art,  economics,  re- 
ligion, and  now  and  then  he  gave  to  the  world 
poems  of  exquisite  truth  and  beauty.  In  the 
spring  of  1881  it  became  evident  that  the  un- 
equal tight  was  nearing  its  end,  and  as  a  last 
resort  he  tried  tent  lite  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina.  The  last  illness  came  at  Lynn, 
in  Polk  County,  and  on  a  morning  of  early 
September  he  passed  away. 

Lanier's  most  important  prose  works  besides 
those  already  mentioned  are  'The  Boy's  Frois- 
sart>  (1878);  'The  Boy's  King  Arthur'  (1880); 
'The   Boy's   Mabinogion*    (Iwl);    .'The   Boy's 


'Hymus  of  the  Marshes' -'Qover' ;  'The  Song 
of  the  Chattahoochee';  'The  Crystal*;  'Com'; 
'The  Symphony'  and  *Thef  Centennial  Medita- 
tion.' The  distinctive  characteristics  of  his 
poetry  are  a  wholesome  outlook  upon  life,  a 
constant  recognition  of  the  highest  in  character 
and  in  thought  and  a  varied  fresh  and  melodi- 
ons  rhythm.  His  passion  for  good  and  love,' 
his  robustness,  his  high  conception  of  the  mean- 
ing and  power  of  the  love  of  man  and  woman, 
proclaim  his  close  kinship  to  Browning.  In 
questions  of  social  economics  Lanier  was 
abreast  of  his  time;  he  believed  in  (he  rights 
of  the  individual,  he  hated  the  iron  hana  of 
unjust  trade,  but  he  realized  that  these  problems 
must  be  solved  in  the  'patient  modem  way.* 
He  knew  that  the  great  poet  must  be  an  artist 
in  sound  and  color,  as  well  as  a  thinker,  and 
that  no  labor  was  too  arduous  for  perfecting 
verse  forms;  to  attain  perfection  in  lus  art  the 
poet  must  niake  the  mechanical  verse  fulfil  its 


va«t  possilulities,  be  must  gain  the  mastery 
over  inugination,  so  that  imagination  may  be- 
come his  servanL  But  for  Lanier  there  was 
no  art  for  art's  sake ;  art  was  consecrated  to 
man  and  to  (^od.  Like  all  (me  poets  he  lived 
near  to  nature,  and  he  has  described  our 
Southern  scenery  with  loving  faidi  fulness 
warmed  b^  vivid  imagination.  He  has  given 
new  meaning  to  "our  forest^  of  live-oak  beauti- 
fully braided  and  woven  with  intricate  shades 
of  the  vine ;  to  our  broad  fronded  fern  and 
keen-leaved  canes."  The  luxuriance  of  the 
Southern  forests,  the  wealth  of  undergrowth, 
the  warmth,  the  color,  the  singing  birds  live  in 
bis  poetry,  but  there  is  no  undue  heat,  no  trop- 
ical languor.  Whit  tier  has  not  been  more 
faithful  to  the  rocky  coasts,  to  the  snowstorms 
of  New  England,  than  has  Lanier  Co  the  South. 
His  letters  and  complete  poems  were  edited  by 
his  widow  with  a  memoir  by  William  Hayes 
Ward    (New    York    1881,    1884,    1906),       '  ' 


(Boston  1905),    See  'Sonk  or  the  Maeehes.' 

Emilie  W.  McVba, 
President  of  Sveet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar, 

Va. 

LANJUINAIS,  tan'zhwe'nl',  Jean  Deni», 
(ToUNT  HE,  French  statesman:  b.  Rennes,  12 
March  1753 ;  d.  Paris,  13  Jan.  1827.  He  took 
his  degree  as  doctor  of  laws  at  19  years  of  age 
and  was  t]uali£ed  for  the  bar  at  that  time.  He 
was  appointed  counsel  for  the  Breton  estates 
and  was  a  successful  legal  practitioner  when  he 
became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law  at  (he 
University  of  Rennes  in  1775.  He  was  a  dep- 
uty in  the  States-C^neral  in  1789  and  demanded 
the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility,  working  val- 
iantly for  a  constitutional  monarchy  mean- 
while. At  the  Convention  of  September  1792 
be  was  charged  with  reactionary  views ;  but 
while  opposing  the  extremes  of  the  Mountain 
and  its  following,  Lanjuinais  remained  faithful 
to  Republican  principles.  He  denied  the  right 
of  the  Convention  to  condemn  to  death  Louis 
XVT,  but  voted  for  banishment  in  the  hope  of 
saving  the  monarch's  life.  He  came  imder  ar- 
rest with  the  Girondins  but  escaped  to  Rennes 
and  concealed  himself  until  after  tlte  downfall 
of  Robespierre.  He  returned  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  8  March  1795  and  was  president  of  the 
Upper  House  during  the  Hundred  Days,  He 
opposed  Napoleon  and  upon  the  restoration  of 
(he  Bourbons  he  was  created  a  peer.  As  a 
member  of  the  tribunal  which  tried  Marshal 
Ney  he  voted  for  exile.  He  wrote  'Constitu- 
tions de  la  nation  fram;aise>  (1819) ;  'Appre- 
ciation du  project  de  loi  relatif  aux  trois  con- 
cordants'    (1806;  6th  ed„  1827) ;    <6tudes  bi- 


e  published  in  four  volume* 


early  medical  studies  were  attended  with  diffi- 
culty, he  had  a  short  course  at  the  University 
of  London,  and  took  his  M.D.  at  Heidelberg  in 
1839.  In  1340  he  settled  in  London  as  a  lec- 
turer and  writer,  and  in  1850  he  became  pro- 
fessor  of  natural  htstoiy  at  New  College.  Lon- 
don. He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  anatomy 
and  physiology  at  the  Grosvenor  Place  School 
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in  1853,  and  in  1853-71  was  joint  editor  of  the 
Qitarlerly  /oumai  of  Microscopic  Science.   His 

microscopic  examination  of  the  water  from  the 
•Broad  Street  Pump,"  undertaken  with  Dr. 
Snow,  identified  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera 
endemic  of  1854  with  the  famous  pomp.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  and  popular  worker  on 
matters  concerning  sanitation  and  public  health, 
many  of  his  articles  and  lectures  being  pre- 
pared for  the  layman.  His  work  was  tsjcen 
up  by  the  National  Health  Society.  Ir  1855  he 
edited  for  the  prince  consort  William  Macgjl- 
liTTa/s  'Natural  History  of  the  Dee  Side  and 
Bracmer>  (privately  printed).  He  contributed 
the  article  'Rotifera'  to  the  'Cyclopedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Fhysiologj^'  and  wrote  a  school' 
manual,  'Health,  or  Practical  Physiology* 
(1868);  'Lives  of  Natnralists>  (1842);  'An 
Account  of  Askem  and  its  Mineral  Springs* 
(1842) :  'Half-hours  with  the  Microscope' 
(1859),  etc 

LANKESTBR,  Snt  Bdwin  Ray,  EngUsh 
lOologist:  b.  London,  15  May  184/.  Educated 
at  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  aud 
lecturer  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1872; 
1874-90  he  was  professor  of  zoology  and  com- 
parative anatomy  in  University  College,  Lon- 
don, and  from  1891  till  1898  Lmacre  professor 
of  comMrativc  anatomy  at  Oxforii  From 
1898-1907  he  was  director  of  the  natural  his- 
tory department  of  the  British  Museum.  In 
18&1  was  prominent  in  founding  the  Marine 
Biological  Association,  now  located  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  in  1869  became  chief  editor  of  the 
e\arterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science. 
nkester's  works  include  the  following;  'A 
Mohograph  of  the  Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone'  (Part  I,  1870)  ;  'Comparative  Lon- 
gevity in  Man  and  the  Lower  Animals'  (1870)  ; 
'Developmental  Histoiy  of  the  Mollusca* 
(1875)  ;  'Studies  in  Apus,  Limulus,  and  Scor- 
pio' (1881);  'On  Food'  (1882);  'The  Ad- 
vancement of  Science'  (1890)  ;  'Extinct  Ani- 
mals' (1905J;  'The  Kingdom  of  Man'  (1907); 
'From  an  Easy  Chair'  (1908)  ;  'Science  from 
an  Easy  Chair'  (1910-12);  'Diversions  of  a 
Naturalist'  (1915). 

LANHAN,  Charles,  American  author:  b. 
Monroe,  Mich.,  14  June  1819;  d.  Washington, 
D.  C,  4  March  1895.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Academy  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  went  to  New 
Yorl^  where  he  was  in  business  from  1835  to 
1845.  He  then  returned  to  Monroe  as  editor  of 
the  Gaeelle.  He  afterward  joined  the  staff  of 
the  National  Intelligencer  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  was  private  secretary  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster in  18S0  and  secretary  to  the  Japanese  le- 
gation in  Washmgton  in  1871-82.  He  was  at 
various  times  librarian  of  the  War  Department, 
librarian  of  copyrights,  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
prepared  the  first  Congressional  biographical 
directory.  He  was  among  the  first  to  explore 
the  mountains  in  North  Carolina.  He  painted 
many  landscapes  and  made  many  sketching 
trips.  He  published  in  all  about  32  volumes,  in- 
cluding 'A  Tour  to  the  River  Saguenay' 
(1848):  'Private  Life  of  Daniel  Webster' 
(1852);  'Dictionary  of  Congress'  (1858); 
'The  Japanese  in  America'  (1872);  'Leading 
Men  of  Japan'    (1883);  'Btograidiical  Annate 


of  the  Civil  (jovemment  of  the  United  States' 
(1876);  'Haphazard  Personalities'  (1886),  etc 

LANHAN,  Charles  Rockwell,  American 
Orientalist:  b.  Norwich,  Conn.,  8  July  1850.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1871 ;  studied  Greek 
and  Sanskrit  there  and  from  1873  to  1876  pur- 
sued studies  in  Orientalism  at  Berlin,  Tubingni 
and  Leipzig,  returning  in  the  latter  year  to  ac- 
cept a  fellowship  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Since  1880  he  has  been  professor  of  Sanskrit  al 
Harvard.  He  has  lectured  at  man^  institutions 
on  Oriental  subjects;  has  traveled  in  India,  and 
from  1879  to  1884  was  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philological  Association,  eibted  its  *Tran&- 
actlons'  (Vols.  X-XIV),  and  in  1890  became 
its  president  He  was  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society  from  1884  to 
1894  and  in  189^  and  served  it  as  vice-presi- 
dent from  1897  to  1907,  when  he  became  its 
f resident  His  published  works  include  'Nodd- 
nflecUon  in  the  Veda'  (1880) ;  a  'Sanskrit 
Reader,  with  Vocabulary  and  Notes'  (1884-88); 
'The  Beginnines  of  Hindu  Pantheism'  (1890); 
'Raja-^ekhara  a  Karpiira-inaiiiari,''  a  trans- 
lation of  a  Hindu  drama  of  900  j^.v.  (19O0); 
and  numerous  contributions  to  Oriental  and 
other  journals.  He  projected  the  'Harvard 
OrienUl  Series'  (1891),  to  which  he  has  made 
several  contributions.  He  received  ihe  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Yale  in  1902,  and  from  Aberdeen 
University  in  1906.  In  1909  appeared  his  «Pali 
Book-Titles  and  their  Brief  Designations,*  in 
'Proceedings'  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  (Vol.  XUV,  pp.  661-707, 
Boston). 

LANNER,  Jos^h  Franz  Karl,  Austrian 
musical  composer:  b.  Vienna,  12  April  1801; 
d.  there,  14  April  1843.  He  early  diowed  an 
aptitude  for  music,  playing  the  violin  and  com- 
posing music  before  he  had  any  instruction. 
He  established  a  quartet  with  the  elder  Straoss 
as  viola,  which  proved  the  nucleus  of  a  great 
orchestra.  Lanner's  genitis  ran  to  dance  music 
and  he  developed  the  modem  waltz  from  the 
old  Viennese  national  dance  landler.  He  Cotd- 
posed  208  marches  and  dances,  and  is  gmerally 
acknowledged  the  father  of  modem  dance 
music. 

LAHNER,  the  name  of  a  small  <nobIe>  fal- 
con formerly  in  hi^  repute  amon^  European 
falconers  of  mediaeval  times,  the  identity  of 
which,  however,  is  not  quite  clear.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  handsome  reddish-gray  Falco  feldeggi 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  still  highl/  valued 
among  Bedouin  falconers  for  its  doaltiy  and 
graces.  The  name  is  extended  to  other  African 
and  Asiatic  hawks  of  similar  appearance  and 
qualities. 

LANNE5,  laii',  Jean,  Duke  of  Moht^kua 
marshal  of  France:  b.  Lectoure,  11  April  1769; 
d.  Vienna,  31  May  1809.  He  had  a  scanty  edu- 
cation but  his  pl^sical  prowess  caused  him  to 
be  made  sergeant  in  the  battalion  of  volun- 
teers which  he  joined  in  1792  for  service  in 
the  war  with  Spain.  He  bad  attained  rank  as 
colonel  when  in  1795  army  reforms  caused  tm 
loss  of  rank.  He  re-entered  the  army  as  a 
volunteer  and  went  with  Napcdeon  to  Italy, 
and  in  1797  rose  to  the  rank  nf  brigadier-gen- 
eral. He  had  by  this  tinie  demonstrated  to 
Napoleon  his  extraocdinaTy  ability  fw  hard  ad- 
vanced guard  fi^tuv  against  aliy  odds  and 
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die  enat  Corskan  tbereafter  used  him  re- 
pcaUi^  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  crush- 
ing aaacks.  He  commanded  a  bHfffade  in  the 
E^tian  campaign;  he  accompanied  Na- 
poleon to  France  and  distinguished  lumself  'at 
the  ISth  Bntmairc.  He  was  a^tin  in  command 
of  the  advance  guard  in  crossing  the  Alps  in 
1800,  and  at  tbe  battle  of  Montebello  so  aided 
Napolcqn  that  he  was  created  a  duke,  t^ng 
his  title  from  the  name  of  the  battle.  At 
Uarengo  he  luccessfutlj  conducted  the  hardest 
fighting.  He  was  Ambassador  to  Portugal  in 
ISOI  and  in  1804  he  became  a  marshal  of 
France.  At  Ansteriitz  he  commanded  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  in  the  campaigns  of  1806- 
07  he  rendered  signal  services.  His  method 
at  Saalfeld  ii  still  studied  as  a  model  in  the 
Frencfa  StaS  College.  He  won  further  Uflrels 
at  Jena  and  at  Friedland,  then  went  with  Na- 
poleon to  Spain  as  commander-in-chief  of  a 
sqwraie  army  with  which  he  won  the  battle  ot 
Tudela.  22  Nov.  1806.  He  then  engaged  rn  the 
siege  of  Saragbssa,  of  which  he  took  posses- 
sion 21  Feb.  1809.  Later  in  1809  he  was  again 
engaged  in  an  Austrian  campaign,  leading  the 
army  across  the  Danube.  Forced  to  retreat 
ii^  the  battle  of  Aspem-Essling,  22  May  1S09,  he 
exposed  himself  recklessly,  as  was  his  wont, 
and  was  wounded,  dfing  at  Vienna,  3i  May. 
Napoleon  entertained  for  him  a  deep  affection 
and  was  bitterly  grieved  at  his  loss.  He  was 
one  of  die  ablest  of  the  marshals  of  France, 
possessing  signal  ability  for  high  command, 
and  remarkable  daring  and  strength  as  a  leader. 
Consult  Perin,  R.,  'Vie  Militaire  de  Jean 
Lannes'  (Paris  1809)  ;  Thoumas,  'Le  Mar^cbal 
Lannes'  (1891). 

LANOB,  Falcooer.  See  Hawker,  Mary 
Elizabeth, 

LANOLIN,  a'  fatty  substance  obtained 
from  the  grease  of  sheep's  wool,  and  consisting 
chiefljr  ol  cholesterin.  The  wool-grease  is 
saponified  by  means  of  caustic  soda,  and  the 
resulting;  emulsion  is  diluted  with  water.  The 
lanolin  then  separates  in  fine  particles,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  a  centrifugal  s^anktor,  may  be 
obtained  in  a  creamy  mass.  The  lanolin  of 
commerce  contains  about  30  per  cent  of  water. 
Lanolin  is  very  generally  used  as  a  basis  in  the 
preparation  oi  salves  and  ointmoits,  anoe  it 
does  not  grow  rancid,  and  is  itself  antiseptic  to 
a  certain  extent.  It  absorbs  water  and  pene- 
trates the  tissues  of  the  hodj  much  more  freely 
than  lard  or  vaseline, 

LANSDALE.  Unz'dal,  Pa,,  borou^  of 
Montgomery  Countj',  22  miles  north  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and 
the  Stony  Creek  railroads.  The  principal  in- 
dustries include  the  manufacturing  of  agricul' 
tural  machines,  siiks,  shirts,  heating  apparatus 
and  iron  and  brass  products.    Pop,  3,5'l. 

LAHSDOWNB,  George  Graaville  (or 
Gbentuxe),  Lord,  English  poet  and  dramatist; 
b.  1667;  d.  London,  30  Jan.  1735.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  France  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  came  of  a  family  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts  and  at  the  age  of  12 
recited  to  the  Duchess  of  York  some  verses 
he  had  written  in  honor  of  her  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge. During  (he  reign  of  William  III  he 
lived  quietly,  devoting  himself  to  dramatic 
writing  and  the  society  of  the  great  poets  of 
his  day;  Pope,  Dryden,'Allison  and  Wycherley. 


He  entered  public  life  tipon  the  a__ 
Queen  Anne  in  1702,  bemg  elected  to  Pariia- 
ment,  and  in  1710  he  became  Secretary  of  War. 
In  1711  he  was  created  a  peer  and  in  1712  he 
was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Household 
and  a  privy  councillor.  Upon  the  accession  of 
George  I  lie  lost  the  favor  of  the  court  and 
was  removed  from  office  in  1714.  He  was  later 
suspected  of  cmni^icity  in  a  plot  to  aid  the 
Pretender  and  was  confined  in  the  Tower  from 
26  Sept.  1715  until  8  Feb.  1717.  Upon  his  re- 
lease from  prison  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
lived  for  10  years,  later  returning  to  Ejigland 
but  refraining  from  further  participation  in 
pnblic  affairs.  His  poetry  was  of  less  value 
than  his  dramas,  but  be  was  a  distinguished 
patron  of  the  poets  of  bis  day.  His  dramatic 
works  include  'The  British  Enchanters' 
(1706);  *Heroidt  Love'  (1698);  'Once  a 
Lover  and  Always  a  Lover'  (1696).  His  col- 
lected works  were  published  'The  Genuine 
Worka  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  G.  G.  Lord 
Lansdowne'  (2  vols.,  London  1732;  another 
ed.,  3  vols,  1736). 

LANSDOWNB,  Henry  Charles  Keith 
Fitznsaiirice,  5th  Marquis  of,  British  states^ 
man:b,  14  Jan.  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  and  entered  politics  as  a  member 
of  the  LQieral  patty.  He  was  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  Treasury  (1869-72);  under-secretary 
for  War  (1872-74);  under-secretary  for  India, 
1880;  and  from  1883-88  gbvemor-general  oi 
Cana(la,  From  1888-93  he  was  viceroy  of 
India  1  in  1895  joined  Lord  Salisbury's  (^binet 
as  Secretary  for  War;  and  from  I90O-05  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  His 
tenure  of  office  in  the  last-named  post  was 
marked  by  the  further  cemeotins  of  the  alliance 
with  Japan  and  the  growth  of  the  entenit  with 
France.  The  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords 
under  his  leadership  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George's 
budget  of  1909  was  followed  by  tbe  defeat  of 
the  Unionist  party  at  a  general  election  in  the 
early  part  of  1910  and  by  the  passing  of  the 
Parliament  Act,  which  curtails  tbe  powers  of 
rejectioa  focioerly  possessed  t^  the  Upper 
House.  In  1915  Lord  Lansdowne  joined  the 
Asaoith  coalition  government  as  a  minister 
witnoui  portfolio. 

LANSDOWNB,  Pa.,  borou^  in  Delaware 
county,  five  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington 
Railway.  It  is  chiefly  important  as  a  growing 
suburb  of  Philadelphia  witli  the  public  improve- 
ments foUowine  a  residential  development.  It 
has  steel  manutactures.     Pop.  4,066. 

LANSFORD,  Pa.,  borough  in  Carbon 
County,  on  the  Lehigh  and  New  England 
Railway,  40  miles  north  of  Reading.  It  is  the 
centre  of  tbe  aulhracite  coal  fields,  has  exten- 
sive coal  mining  interests  and  manufactories  of 
shirts,  knit  goods  and  garage  supplies.  In  the 
neighborhood  is  situated  an  immense  electric- 
power  plant.  It  was  settled  in  184S  and  was 
incorporated  in  1876.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  burgess  elected  every  four  years 
and  a  borough  council  which  controls  the  local ' 
administrative  offices.     Pop.  about  10,000.     ■ 

LANSING,  John,  American  jurist:  b.  Al- 
bany, N.  Y„  30  Jan.  1754;  d.  12  Dec.  1829.  He 
studied  law  in  Albany  and  New  York;  was  en- 
ga^;ed  in  practice  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution, during  a  period  of  which  he  served  as 
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miliuiy  secretary  to  General  Schuyler.  Id  1784 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  while  a  member 
of  that  body  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  Hew  York  le^slature,  where  be  was  chosen 
spcalccr  in  1786,  m  which  year  he  also  became 
mayor  of  Albany.  For  a  short  time  he  repre- 
sented New  York  in  the  G>n5titutional  Conven- 
tion (1787),  which  he  left  because  he  held  that 
he  bad  been  sent  to  participate  in  an  amendment 
o£  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  not  in  the 
formine  of  a  new  constitution.  In  1788,  at  the 
New  York  convention,  his  opposition  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  was  stoutly 
maintained.  He  served  on  the  New  York- 
Vermont  boundary  commission:  in  1790  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  and  became  chief  justice  in  1798.  From 
1801  to  1814  he  was  chancellor  of  the  State. 
He  declined  the  Anti-Federalist  nomination  for 
governor  of  New  York  in  1804,  He  disappeared 
tnysteriously  in  New  York  Gty  on  12  Dec. 
1829,  after  having  quitted  his  hotel  to  post  a 
letter  on  a  wharf  nearby. 

LANSING,  Robert,  American  statesman: 
b.  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  1864,  After  graduating 
from  Amherst  College  he  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar  and  began  to  practise  law  in 
his  native  town.  On  various  important  occa- 
sions he  was  engaged  by  the  United  Slates 
government  on  international  questions,  among 
them  the  Bering  Sea  Pur-Seal  Arbitration 
(Paris  1892-93),  in  which  he  served  as  counsel 
and  technical  delegate ;  the  Bering  Sea  Claims 
Commission  (1896-97),  Alaskan  Boundary  Tri- 
bunal (1903),  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries 
Arbitration  (1909-10)  and  the  American  and 
British  Claims  Arbitration  (1912-14).  Mr. 
Lansing  was  appointed  counsellor  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  March  1914.  On  the 
tmexpected  resignation  of  Mr.  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  (q.v.)  from  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  on  8  June  1915,  President  Wilson  on 
the  following  day  authorired  Mr.  Lansing  to 
perform  the  duties  of  that  office  "for  a  period 


The  subsequent  definite  appointment  of  Mr. 
Lansing  as  Secretary  of  State  proved  a  for- 
tunate choice.  In  the  delicate  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers  which  Mr.  Lansing  conducted 
during  1915.  1916  and  1917,  be  displayed  a 
statesmanlike  breadth  of  view  and  a  judicial 
grasp  of  essential  points.  The  unrestricted 
submarine  policy  of  the  C^erman  government, 
involving  diplomatic  duels  with  ambassadors 
and  Foreign  Ofiices,  and  the  intricate  problems 
arising  under  international  law  from  the  British 
and  French  attitude  with  regard  to  the  rights 
of  search  and  blockade,  in  addition  to  maiw. 
other  thorny  questions  concerning  the  diffi- 
culties of  neutrality,  were  alike  handled  by  Mr. 
Lansing  with  diplomatic  skill  and  tact.  Among 
his  other  interests  Mr.  Lansing  is  associate 
editor  of  The  American  JoamS  of  InUrna- 
lional  Law  and  part  author  of  'The  Govern- 
ment: Its  Origin,  Growth  and  Form  in  the 
United  States'   (New  York  1902). 

LANSING,  Mich.,  dty,  capital  of  the  State 
and  couniy-seat  of  Ingham  County,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Grand  and  Cedar  rivers,  and  on  the 
Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk,  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  and  several  other  railroads, 
85  miles  northwest  of  Detroit.    It  occupies  an 
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elevated  ute  on  a  pktteati  rising  from  the  water 
level  and  is  well  laid  ouL  Its  streets  are  weU 
shaded.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water  power 
derived  {rom  both  rivers,  the  Grand  Rivet  bar- 
ing here  a  fall  of  IS  feet.  It  is  a  trade  centre 
and  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ^- 
cultural  implements,  flour,  stoves,  machinety, 
beet  su^r,  canned  goods,  autconobiles,  gaso- 
line engines,  carriages,  wagons,  trunks,  wheel- 
barrows, building  materials,  malleable  castings, 
furniture,  fiictures,  electric  supplies,  cut  glass, 
cand/j  ice  cream,  cigars,  automobile  accessories, 
artificial  stone'  and  knit  goods.  There  are  over 
200  manufacturing  concerns  employing  about 
11,000  persons,  ana  an  annual  product  valued  at 
about  $30,000,000.  It  contains  the  Stale  Capiiol| 
built  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000;  Slate  Hospital; 
State  Library,  containing  105,000  volumes; 
United  States-  govertunent  buildings;  State 
School  for  the  Blind ;  and  the  State  Industrial 
School;  State  Agricultural  Collie,  with  a  farm 
of  675  acres;  and  has  electric-Itght  and  street- 
railroad  plants;  'water  power  fTom  the  river, 
which  is  spanned  by  several  bridges;  national 
and  Slate  banks;  about  20  churches;  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  periodicals;  and  an  as- 
sessed property  valuation  of  over  $6,000,000. 
Under  a  charter  of  1897  the  city  is  governed 
a  mayor  and  council  elected  every  two  years. 
le  waterworks  and  etectric-ligjht  plants  are 
ned  and  operated  by  the  municipality,  The 
Itled  ill  1837,  laid  out  for  the  State 

te,  and  incorporated  ii 
LANSING  HAN,  a  term  applied  to  a  col- 
lection of  human  bones,  found  near  Lansing, 
Kan,,  20  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
under  a  stratum  of  carboniferous  limestone. 
The  skull  which  was  well  preserved  measured: 
Maximum  length,  188  mm,;  breadth,  138  mm.; 
cranial  index,  73.4.  From  the  date  of  this  dis- 
ccjvery_  in  1902,  men  of  science  have  been  di- 
vided in  thdr  oinnion  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
remains.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the 
skull  does  not  r^resent  an  ancient  type  of  man. 
The  skull  is  preserved  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  Consult  Alfe  Hrdlicka, 
'Skeleton  Remains  Suggesting  or  Attributed  to 
Early  Man  in  North  America,"  in  Bulletin  No. 
33,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  (Wash- 
ington 1907). 

LANSIHGBURG,  N.  Y.,  village  in  Rens- 
selaer County,  north,  of  the  city  of  Troy,  of 
which  it  became  a  par^  1  Jan.  1901.  It  was  a 
manufacturing  town  with  a  population  of  12.- 
595  when  absorbed. 

LANSON,  Guatvr,  French  literary  critic: 
b.  Orleans,  5  Aug.  1857.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Lyc£e  d'Orleans,  the  Lycfe  Charlemagne 
and  the  Ecole  Normal  5up6ricure.  receivmg 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters.  He  engageS 
in  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  and  later  became 
professor  of  French  hterature  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  and  at  one  time  he  was  engaged 
in  teaching  in  the  United  States  where  nis 
methods  have  been  adopted  by  several  uni- 
versities. He  is  a  member  and  officer  of 
several  French  literary  societies  and  an  officer 
of  the  Grand  Legion  of  Honor.  His  vForks  in- 
clude 'Nivelle  de  la  chaussie  et  la  com^e 
larmoyanle'  (1687)  ;  'Histoire  nationale  de  la 
httfiralure   fran5aiHj>    (J894;   Uth  ed.,    1909) ; 
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„ «  de  Ifc  UMfratufD  f«fa- 

tiise,  1500-1900'    (4  v«b..   19I0-JZ>.  etc.    He 

(1908).  "^ 

LANTBRN,  (ormerlr  LAHTHORN  (I) 

an  open-work  carrier  or  structure  with  trans- 
parent sides,  used  for  carryitiR  a  lamp  or 
candle,  as  a  portable  light,  or  for  protecting 
it  from  the  wind.  Lanterhs  were  used  hy  the 
ant^iettts  in  augury.  Thej-  were  also  carried 
before  troops  on  the  march  by  ni^t,  being'  thm 
borne  on  the  tow  of  pikesi  and  so  constructed 
as  to  throw  the  ii^t  backward.  Dark  lanterns 
are  provided  with  only  a  single  opening,  which 
can  he  closed  up  when  the  light  is  required  (o 
be  hidden,  or  opened  when  there  h  occasion 
for  its  assistance  to  discover  some  object 
See  LAMP. 


the  top  o£  the  capitol  at  Washington  may  be  re- 
ferred lo  as  an  example.  In  Gothic  arctntectnrc 


s  applied  to  louvrts  on  the 
roofs  of  halls,  etc.,  but  it  usually  signifies  & 
tower  which  has  the  whole  height,  or  a  coh- 
siderable  portion  of  the  interior,  open  to  view 
from  the  ground,  and  is  lighted  hy  an  upper 
tier  of  windows.  Notable  eicampfes .  kre  the 
Cimborio  of  Burgos  Cathedral,  the  celebrated 
cxampk  of  Coutancat  Cathedral,  NgraMUi^,  uid 
the  equally  famous  octagon  of  Ely  Cathedral. 

<3)  The  elaborate  lighting  fixture  with  lis 
prisms,  in  a  lighthouse  (q.v^;, 

LANTERN  OF  DEM0STHBNK8.  See 
Lysicrates,  Monument  op. 

LANTERN-FISH,  a  general  term  for  the 
luminous  fishes  of  the  depihs  of  the  sea,  most 


LANTBRN-FLIBS,  liofflopterous  bup 
wtfi  membranous  forewings  concealing  the 
folded  hinder  wings  when  the  insects  are  at 
res^  and  the  head  greatly  prolon^d  and  said 
to  be  light-giving;  m  some  tropical  species. 
They  feed  upon  plants  and  deposit  their  eggs 
in  slits  cut  in  the  bark  The  best-known 
species  is  the  candle-fly  {Fulgora  laUmaria) 
of  tropica]  America,  but  the  luminosity  alleged 
of  it  is  an  old  story  not  recently  verified. 
Many  odier  popular  beliefs  are  attached  to  the 
insect  It  is  said  in  Braril,  for  instance  to  be 
so  poisonous  that  anything  against  which  it 
strikes  its  long  beak  will  fall  dead.  Several 
small  and  non-luminous  species  of  this  family 
occur  in  the  United  States.  Consult  Brunner, 
<Am.  Naturalist,'  (Vol.  XXIII,  p.  835,  188S). 

LANTERN  SLIDES,  Method  of  HaUng. 
L.antern  slides  are  so  universally  used  in  edo- 
cational  work  and  are  so  easily  made  that 
teachers  should  know  the  process.  Besides, 
lanterns,  which  can  be  attached  to  any  electric 
.  lisht  socket,  have  become  so  cheap  and  so 
efficient  that  illustrated  descriptions  of  travels 
and  outings  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  hone.  As 
far  as  the  method  of  making  them  is  con- 
cerned, there  are  three  classes  of  lantern 
slides;  (I)  lantern  slides  by  contact,  (2)  1^ 
reducing  or  enlarging,  and  (3)  by  copying 
illustrations  or  photographs. 


in  bj  Contacb—Piit  the 

bnum  slide  plate  on  the  negativB  in  a  prilrt- 
ing  frame  and  print  just  as  if  the  plate  were  a 
piece  of  printing-out  paper.  Tkc  time  of  ex- 
poaare  will  be  latber  short.  -With  a  gas  man- 
tle lamp  or  an.  ordinary  eloOtric-li^t  bulb, 
try  two  seconds  at  a  distance  of  three  feet.  It 
the  negative  is  w«a)^  increase  the  distance, 
tBMkrexpoBfl  and  dcvdofi  thorongUji;  if  the 
n^ative  is  dense,  lengtbfn  the  expoanre.  If 
the  negMiiiw  is  unevm,  increase  the  distance  so 
that  8  or  10  seconds,  or  tiren  longer  will 
be  required  for  the  exposure.  This  will  fire 
an  oj^ortunity  for  sfaadtng  the  weaker  parts, 
just  as  in  printing  on  paper.  Whh  moat  kbdak 
iilffls  and  with  other  negatives  tip  to  3>{x4fj 
inches,  this  is  the  best  method.  Even  with 
larger  negattves,  a  desirable  portion  may  be 
Covered  by  the  plate  and  a  print  made  of  that 
particulaT  feature. 

2.  Keducinf  MBd  Bularglns'. — If  a  lanten 
slide  is  to  be  made  from  a  negative  either 
smaller  or  larger  than  the  lantern  slide  plate, 
a  camera  is  nocesury.  Place  the  negative  in 
a  perfectly  vertical  position  so  that  a  goad 
light,  but  not  direct  aunli^t,  may  ^ne 
through  it,  as  in  making  an  ordinary  picture. 
Remember  that  the  lantern  slide  pbte  ts  very 
slow,  so  that  the  exposure  will  be  10  to  15  times 
tbat  required  for  ■instantaneous*  cjates  or  for 
kodak  films.  Lantern  slides  made  by  reduc- 
tion from  larger  nwatives  arc  likely  to  be  the 
twstj  enlargements  from  negatives  smaller  than 
the  lantem  sKde  are  not  so  satisfactory. 

3.  Copyiar  Ilhutratiou  or  Photograpka. 
In  making  lantem  slides  from  pbotograpbl, 
maps  or  pictures  In  books,  it  is  necessary  lo 
malce  a  negative  and  then  make  a  lantem  slide 
from  the  negative.  FitterMy,  this  negative 
B&onid  be  of  the  same  siie  as  the  lantern  slide 
plale.  The  lantem  slide  may  then  be  printed 
by  contact  Lantern  slide  plates  may  be  used 
ill  maldng  such  negatives.    If  an  average  5X7 

,  i^togniph  is  to  be  copied  in  good  diffuse  day- 
liaht,  with  an  F  16  atop^  and  a  lantern  slide 
pMM}  tiy  an  exposure  of  15  seconds.  In 
copying  m^is  and  line  drawings,  where  dead 
black*  and  pure  whites  are  desired,  expose 
.folby  and  overdevelop.  Formnlee  for  dc- 
vclqiora  are  furnished  with  every  box  of 
plates.  Consult  Chamberlain,  Charles  J.,  <Uedi- 
ods  in  Pkmt  Histolcwy>  (1901);  'Tbe  Photo- 
miniature,'  (Lanlem  SKdti.  VoL  I.  Na  9, 1899). 
Cbasus  J.  CauotBLAm. 
LANTERNS.  Feast  of,  a  religious  cere- 
mony held  in  China  on  the  iSth  day  of  the  first 
month  of  the  year.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  vast  number  of  lanterns  which  are  hung  out 
of  the  houses  and  in  the  streets.  The  lanterns 
used  are  often  of  great  value,  being  richly 
ornamented  with  gilding,  paintmg,  japanning 
and  sculpture,  and  some  of  them  arc  of  great 
siie,  reaching  nearly  30  feet  in  diameter,  and 
1  _  J  jjj  resemble  halls  or  cham- 


LANTHAHUM,  a  rare  metallic  ehtneat 
resembling  cerium  in  its  general  properties,  dis- 
covered by  Mosander,  in  1839,  in  fte  Swedish 
mineral  cerite.  It  has  the  chemical  symbol 
La,  and  an  atomic  weight  (for-  0""16)  of 
138.  Its  melting  point  is  between  tbat  ot  anti- 
mony (g40''  F.)  and  silver  (1740*  F.}.    It  has 
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a  sperific  gravHy  of  6.16,  and  a  ipccific'licat  of 
a0448.  It  is  a  white  metal,  moderately  dnctik 
and  malleable.  It  axidizes  rapidly  upon  expo- 
rare  to  die  air,  and  decomposes  water  slow^ 
when  cold,  and  rapidly  v^m  hot.  It  disacdves 
readily  in  acids,  with  the  fonnatioti  of  osrre- 
SpondiO);  salts,  which  are  mostlv  colarlcu,  with 
an  asiringeDt  ta£ie.  The  metal  is  prepared  by 
the  reduction  of  its  chloride  by  metallic  i)Otas- 
sium,  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  potaa- 
sium  chloride  that  is  formed,  by  washing  will) 
alcohol.  Neither  lanthanmn  nor  its  salts  are  of 
any  Industrial  importance.  The  name  it  from  a 
Greek  word  meanine  'concealed,"  in  allusion 
lo  the  fact  that  lantbana,  the  oxide,  was  for  a 
time  confused  With  the  oxides  of  other  rare 
inetalt  belonging  to  the  ctrium  group. 
Lanthanum  occurs,  as  a  silicate,  in  the  minerals 
cerite,  gadolinite,  orthite  and  allanile;  as  a  car- 
bonate in  lanthanite  occurring  in  Lehigh 
County,  Pa.,  and  Essex  CouiUy,  N.  Y. 

LANZA,  lan'tsa,  Oaetmo,  American  mathe- 
matician and  eneineer:  b.  Bo&ton,  26  Sept 
1848. .  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  for  two  years  was  an  instructor 
there;  was  an  instructor  and  assistant  professor 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tediatdogy 
087^75) ;  professor  of  theoredcal  and  applied 
mechanics  (1875-1911),  in  ebarge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mechanical  engineering  (1383-1911),  and 
since  1911  professor  emeritus.  He  has  served 
at  various  limes  as  consulting  engineer  and 
in  1906-11  was  president  of  the  Uadiematical 
and  Physical  Oub.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Ancrican  Academy  of  Aits  and  Sciences,  a 
member  of  the  British  Assodaiion  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  of  other  scientific 
bodies  here  and  in  Europe.  He  has  published 
'Applied  Mechanics'  (1835;  9ih  ed,  1905), 
ud  'Dynamics  of  Machineiy'  (1911),  and  bis 
writiifss    inclnde   many    pikers    presented    to 

LANZAROTE,  lin-tiifc-r&'t&,  one  of  the 
(Canary  Isles,  the  most  easterly  of  the  grottp, 
about  90  miles  from  the  African  coast ;  area, 


very  bold,  and  presents  ranges  oi  basaltic  cliffs 
rising  in  some  pans  to  1,500  feet;  its  interior 
is  rough  in  surface,  and  contains  several  moun- 
tains, the  loftiest  of  which  has  a  heif^t  of 
2.000  fecL  The  only  port  of  any  consequence 
is  Arredfe.    Pop.  19^61. 

LAHZI,  lin'ts^  Loi^,  Italian  antiquary 
and  art  ciiiic:  b,  Monte  dell'  Olmo,  near 
Macerata,  1732;  d.  Florence^  30  March  1810. 
He  was  educated  for  the  priesthood,  entering 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  He  became  keeper 
of  the  galleries  of  Florence  in  1773  and 
through  study  and  research  became  an  author- 
ity on  Italian  painting  and  Etruscan  lan^age 
and  antiijuities.  He  was  buried  beside  Michel- 
angelo in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at 
Florence.  His  writinus  include  'Storia  Pit- 
torica  della  Italia*  (1792,  1796} ;  'Sag^o  de 
lingua  Etrusca'  (1789);  'Saggio  dclle  lingua 
Italia  antlci)e>  (I8Q6) ;  'Del  vasi  antichi  dipintt 
volgarmente  diiamati  Etruscbi'  (1806),  etc. 
He  also  wrote  vers^  edited  and  annotated 
Hesiod,  'Works  and  Days,'  and  he  wrote  a 
number  of  treatises  on  spiritual   subjects. 

LAO-TSB,  li'a-tsa,  or  LA0-T8EU,  Chi- 
nese philosopher ;  b.  Kinh- jin  about  604  b.c    The 


date  of  his  dcatfa  is  uakBoma,  bat  scume  early 
writera  think  he  attained  the  age  of  160.  His 
prima]  name  was  Li  Ufcr,  bnt  as  he  became 
distinguished  he  was  called  Lao-tse,  or  vcn- 
er^bfc  pliilosopbtr.  He  was  thr  fcnmder  or  re- 
former of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  import- 
ant religious  sects  of  China,  known  as  the  Tao 
or  sect  of  reason.  He  was  a  historiographer 
and  librarian  tg  a  long  of  the  Chow  ^nasty; 
traveled  to  the  borders  of  India,  where  ne  may 
have  become  acquainted  with  Buddism;  met 
Confucius  and  reproached  hira-  for  his  pride, 
vani^  and  ostentation;  was  persuaded  to  re- 
cord his  doctrines  in  a  book,  which  he  did  in  the 
<Tao-li-king'  or  *The  Path  to  Virtue' ;  and  on 
completing  this  task  is  reputed  to  have  disap- 
pear) into  the  wilderness,  and  tEcre  ascended 
to  heaven.  According  to  him  silence  and  the 
void  produced  ike  Tao,  the  source  of  all  action 
and  being.  Man  is  composed  of  two  principles, 
the  one  material  and  perishable,  the  other  spir- 
itual and  imperishable,  from  'whidi  he  emanated, 
and  to  whicJ)  he  will  return  on  the  subjugation 
of  all  the  material  passions  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  senses.  Lao-tses  moral  code  is  pure,  incid- 
cating  charity,  benevolence,  virtue  and  the  free- 
will, moral  agency  and  responsibility  of  man. 
Since  the  2d  centuiy  of  our  era  the  sect  has 
continued  to  extend  over  China^apan,  Cochin- 
china,-  Totuiuin  and  the  Indo-Cninese  nadons. 
See  Tiuisu. 

LAOAG,  l&-w3V>  Pliilippines,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Ilocos  Norte,  Luzon,  on  the 
Grand  de  Laoag  River,  four  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  and  i|.  wtlt  btutt-  it  is  Ofoi  to  the 
coastwise  trade  and  is  the  centre  of  shipment 
for  the  agricultural  products  of  the  region. 
Rice,  indigo,  tobacco  and  sugar  are  the  prin- 
cipal products.  The  name  signifies  'clearness* 
from  the  fact  that  the  sky  and  atmosphere  are 
almost  continuously  clear.    Pop.  about  43.000. 

LAOCOOH.  U-6k'«.4n,  a  pnest  of  Apollo 
at  Troy.  As  he  was  sacrificing  a  bull  to 
Poseidon  on  the  shore,  two  serpents  swimming 
from  the  island  of  Tenedos  advanced  to  the 
altar.  The  people  fled,  but  Laocoon  and  his 
sons  fell  victims  to  the  monsters.  The  sons 
were  first  attacked,  and  then  the  father.  Wind- 
ing themselves  round  him,  the  serjients  raised 
their  heads  high  above  him,  while  in  his  agony 
he  vainly  endeavored  to  extricate  himself  from 
their  folds.  They  then  retired  to  the  temple 
of  Pallas  Athene,  where  they  took  shelter  under 
her  shield.  The  people  saw  in  this  omen  Lao- 
coon's  punishment  for  his  impiety  in  piercing 
with  his  spear  the  wooden  horse  consecrated  to 
Athene.  The  story  has  frequently  furnished  a 
subject  to  the  poets,  fcut  it  is  chiefly  interesdtM 
to  us  as  having  given  occasion  to  a  fine  work 
of  scniptnre  —  the  Laocoon  ^niiui,  nonr  in  the 
Vatican.  It  was  disirovered  in  1M16  on  the  site 
of  the  baths  of  Titus.  Poj^e  Julius  II  bought 
it  and  placed  it  in  the  Vatican.  Its  preserva- 
tion was  perfect,  except  that  the  right  arm  of 
Laocoon  was  wanting:  this  was  restored  b^  a 
pupil  of  Michelangelo.  This  group  is  of  the 
dramatic  Rhodian  school,  and  by  no  means 
belongs  to  the  best  style  of  Greek  sculpture. 
Yet  it  has  been  much  treated  of  in  literature, 
especially  by  Goethe,  Heine,  Lessing.  Winckel- 
mann  and  Herder.  It  represents  three  persons 
in  agony,  but  in  different  attitudes  of  strt^^e 
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or  fear,  according  to  their  ages.  Pliny  declares 
it  wrae  made  of  one  stone  hy  the  sctilptors  Age- 
sander,  Poljtktrits  and  Adienodorus,  all  natives 
of  Rhodes,  and  die  two  latter  probably-  sous 
of  the  former. 

Lessing  makes  it  probable  that  those  three 
artists  lived  under  the  first  emperors.  It  may 
be  fairly  doubted  whether  the  flatue  mctdioaed 
1^  Pliny  is  the  same  as  that  we  now  have; 
acute  ofaervera  have  found  that  the.Kroup  docs 
not  ciHijisE  of  one  blodc.  though  fbe  juactions 
are  carefully  concealed.  To  this  it  tnay  be  an- 
swered that  they  were  not.  perhaps  perceptiUe 
in  the  time  of  Pliny.  Several  coptes  have  been 
made;  one  in  bronze,  front  a  model  by  Giacopo 
Tati  or  Sansovino,  which  was  carried  to 
France.  Bado  Bandinelli  made  a  copy  which 
is  in  the  Medici  Gallery  at  Florence.     ■ 

LAODAHIA.  ^yo^dsworth's  'Laodamia,' 
pubUshed  in  1615,  ts  a  narrative  poem  in 
stantas  dealing  with  the  classical  story  of 
Protesilatis,  a  Greek  hero  who  sacrificed  him- 
self in  fulfilment  of  die  oracle  which  declared 
that  victory  should  be  the  lot  of  that  party 
from  which  should  fall  the  .first  victim  in  the 
Trojan  War.  According  to  the  legend,  as 
narrated  by  Wordsworth,  Laodamia,  the  wife 
of  Proiesilaus,  prays  to  the  gods  that  her  hus- 
band may  return  to  her  from  Hades.  He 
does  so  and  relales  the  story  of  his.deathat 
the  hands  of  Hector,  rebuking  the  excessive 
passion  of  his  wife,  who  cannot  bring  herself 
to  consent  to  his  return  to  the  shades  of  death. 
Summoned  by  Hermes  the  spectre  departs,  leav- 
ing Laodamia  a  lifeless  corpse  upon  the  palace 
floor.  The  poem  doses  with  a  description  of 
the  trees  which  grew  from  the  tomb  of  each 
and  withered  at  the  top  when  they  bad  attained 
such  a  height  that  they  commanded  a  view  of 
the  walls  of  Troy.  The  underlying  idea  of  the 
ocm  is  the  weakness  of  the  soul  exemplified  in 
.aodamia,  whose  uncontrolled  love  makes  her 
incapable  of  lifting  her  heart  to  a  "higher 
object*  and  accepting  her  husband's  sacnfice 
and  fate.  Both  the  motive  of  the  piece  and  its 
classical  amosphere  reflect  the  change  in  point 
of  view  which  Wordsworth  experienced  in  his 
maturer  years.  .(See  Ode  to  Duty).  Its 
beauty  of  Style  and  calm  nobility  of  tone  make 
it  one  of  Word  worth's  unquestionable  master- 
pieces.    The  poem  bears  (races  of  the  influence 
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pitied  than    condemned.    Later   the   ethicj 
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The  present  ending,  adopti 

of    compromise.     Consult    notes    in    Dowden's 

"Poems    by    Wordsworth'     (Athensum    Press 

Series). 

James  H.  Han  ford. 
LAODICEA.  la-od-I-se'^,  the  ancient  name 
of  ei«ht  places  in  Asia  Mmor  including  (1) 
Laodicea,  now  called  by  the  Turks  Etki  H\ssar 
(Old  Castle),  an  ancient  rujned  city,  once  the 
capital  of  Greater  Pbrygia,  120  miles  east  of 
Smyrna,  the  site  of  one  of  the  seven  primitive 
Christian  churches  of  Asia.  Nothing  out  very 
extensive  ruins  of  inferior  architectural  ment 
remain  to  point  out  the  locality  of  this  interest- 
ing city.  (2)  Now  Ladik,  a  city  of  Lyconia, 
north  of  Iconium.  (3)  An  ancient  city  of 
Syria,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  which 
stood  to  the  northeast  of  Baalbec,  in  a  plain 
watered  by  the  Marsyas, 


LAODICBA,  CDnncil  or  Synod  of,  coun- 
cil held  at  Laodicea  ad  Lyceum  in  Phrygia  in 
fhe  4th  ccBtnty.  The  exact  time  of  the  coun- 
cil is  disputed,  Hefele  placing  it  between  343 
and  381,  while  Baronius  maintains  314  as  the 
correct  date,  and  other  years  as  late  as  390 
are  considered  by  different  authorities.  The 
council  was  composed  of  32  bishops  from  the 
provinces  of  Asia  and  the  results  of  its  rulings 
are  produced  in  60  canons  i^ich  were  pro- 
nounced as  binding  upon  the  Christian  creeds 
throughout  the  world  by  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedoB  in  451.  The  canons  are  disciplinary  in 
the  main  and  make  a  privileged  clEiss  of  the 
clergy,  but  regulate  strictly  ritual,  precedeol), 
heresy,  baptism,  fasts,  angel-worship  and  other 
matters  of  form  and  faith.  From  the  list  of 
canonical  books  notable  omissions  are  those 
of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Revelation.  The 
canons  are  published  in  Hardouin,  <C«n- 
ciUorum  CollecUvio»    (Vol.  I,  1875). 

LAOKOON.  To  the  scholarly  world  out- 
side of  Germany  'Laokoon'  (1766)  is  probably 
better  known  than  any  other  of  Lessin^s  worla 
—  an  interesting  poem  by  Matthew  Arnold 
testifies  to  its  fame.  It  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  wave  of  critical  inquiry  which  swept 
over  the  whole  of  western  Europe ;  with  re- 
gard to  contemporary  poetic  practice  it  was  a 
polemic  of  irresistible  timeliness;  and  in  every 
respect  it  is  a  characteristic  work  of  its  clear- 
headed and   sure-handed  author, 

'Laokoon>  has  to  do  wiUi  the  botmdaries 
of  painting  and  poetry.  It  delimits  the  re- 
spective fields  of  sister  arts  which  have  indeed 
much  in  common,  but  properly  possess  each  a 
special  sphere.  Mutual  accommodation  may 
be  expected  of  the  sisters,  and  is  provided  for; 
.neverdieloss,  either  can  only  at  her  peril  in- 
vade the  peculiar  domain  of  the  ottier.  So 
much  had  been  recogmzed  in  Europe  fknct  the  ' 
time  of  the  Renaissance.  Italians,  Frenchmen 
and  Englishmen  —  all  of  the  more  important 
of  them  known  to  Lessing  —  had  for  genera- 
tions meditated  and  written  on  the  probfems 
dial  be  treated,  and  some  had  endeavored  to 
distinguish  what  belonged  to  one  sister  from 
what  belonged  to  the  other.  But  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  had  been  to  assimilate 
to  evaluate  and  to  compare,  whereas  he  con- 
trasted. Beforie  Lessing  two  texts  from  an- 
tiquity had  been  thourfit  to  warrant  emi^asts 
upon  Kfceness :  Horace  s  phrase  in  the  *Art  of 
Poetry'  Ut  pictura  foesis  ^'as  a  pictnrc  is,  so 
is  poetry')  and  the  saying  attributed  to 
Simonides  of  Ceos,  'A  picture  is  mute  poetry; 
poetry  is  a  speaking  picture."  Tfaere  were 
recognized,  however,  the  facts  that  speaking 
takes  time,  and  sig^t  may  be  momentary;  that  a 
mnte  object  is  an  object  in  space,  whereas 
words — the  medium  of  poetry  —  luither  are 
objects  nor  have  any  existence  in  spaceria 
short,  that  both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 
poetry  and  painting  are,  as  Plutardi  had  de- 
dared,  different  one  from  the  other. 

DifFerences  in  manner  or  medinm  of  artis- 
tic creation  are  manifest :  forms  and  colors 
are  in  no  sense  like  words  or  language,  "tbat. 
the  matter  suitable  to  the  two  arts  is  also  dif- 
ferent WHS  demonstrated  by  Diderot,  when  h« 
invited  attention  to  t^e  treatment  of  one  and 
the  same  subject  in  the  two  media,  and  showed 
how  absurd  would  be  the  appearance  on  canvas 
of  a  man  subiaerged  u9  to  hit  head,  in  apite 
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td  the  effective  handliaer  o{  eudi  a  scene  in  the 


__ 1  and  Moses   Mendelssohn  with  reference 

to  ^e  statDc  of  Laocowi,  and  Virgil's  narra- 
tive in  the  second  book  of  the  '^neid,'  gave 
LessinfT  the  Starting  point  for  his  discussion- 
— for  his  (tiscussion,  not  for  the  development  of 
his  ideas;  these  he  had  derived  from  cmt' 
sideration  of  the  practice  of  Homer,  a  practice 
vividly  brouE^t  to  Lessing's  attention  by  a 
mssa?e  in  Burke's  essay  *On  the  Sublime  and 
Beaotiful.'  Upon  the  basis  of  first  principles 
discovered  in  Homer,  LeBsing  built  up  his 
theory  of  the  fundamental  difference  between 
poetry  and  painting.  But  the  first  l5  chapters 
of  'Laokoon'  pursue  an  inductive  method  to 
which  he  gave  a  casual  air  by_  taking  up  the 
views  of  three  of  his  most  distinguished  pred- 
ecessors: Winckelmann,  Joseph  Spence  and 
Count  Caylus.  Then;  in  chapter  16,  he  formu- 
lated his  results  in  dogmatic,  deductive  fashion, 
essentially  as  follows :  The  symbols,  or  means 
of  expression,  in  painting  are  lines  and  colors; 
the  symbols,  or  means  of  expression,  in  poetry 
^e,  articulate  words.  Lines  and  colors  are 
properties  of  bodies,  the  parts  of  which  coexist 
.in  space;  articulate  words  have  no  existence 
in  space,  but  succeed  one  another  in  time.  If, 
therefore,  as  is  evident,  there  should  be  a  suit- 
able relation  between  the  subject  of  artistic 
treatment  and  the  means  employed,  the  proper 
subiect  for  imindng  is  something,  the  constituent 
parts  of  which  coeixist  in  space,  i.e.,  bodiis; 


I  another  in  time, 
i[eneral,  act%ons.  Fainting  can  represent  ac- 
tion only  suggestively,  b^  means  of  bodies; 
Ketiy  can  represent  bodies  only  suggestively, 
means  of  action.  Paintiiig  can  represent 
«nly  a  single  moment,  but  can  suegest  other 
moments;  poetry  can  present  a  body  to  view, 
but  will  give  it  the  aspect  which  it  hears  at  a 
definite  tnotnent,  the  moment  of  mention.  The 
painter  will  choose  a  pregnant  moment,  Le.,  ooe 
which  gives  the  imagination  free  ]Jay  with 
cause  and  effect;  aitd  the  poet  will  choose  a 
significant  aspect,  i.e.,  one  which  ^ves  the 
imagination  a  vivid  picture  of  present  reality. 
But  ibe  painter  will  suggest,  be  «amiot  tell,  a 
story,  and  the  poet  will  present,  he  cannot 
exhaustively  describe,  a  body  —  instead,  he 
will  translate  a  work  into  the  terms  of  an 
operation,  and  will  transform  beanty  into 
grace.  Grace  is  beauty  in  motion.  Space  is 
the  realm  of  the  painter;  the  realm  of  me  poet 

Lessing's  treatise  was  a  protest  against  two 
abuses  that  ran  riot  in  his  oay  r  excessive  alte- 
^rizing  in  painting,  excessive  detailed  descrip- 


-tdligibility ;  "pictoriaP  poetry  dissipated  its 
energy  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  assemble  the 
larts  of  extensive  objects  which  defied  imagina- 
tive unification.  Lessing  was  more  cotKemed 
with  poetry  than  with  painting;  he  was  a  poor 
visuaficer,  but  quick  to  respond  to  sensory- 
nKiK>r  appeal.  Further,  be  cared  more  for 
ideas  than  for  things,  more  for  action  than  for 
being.  His  rationalistic  mind  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  objective  aspect  of  arts  which  must, 
in  the  last  anal}<sie,  insiify  their  methods  by 


tbcar  subjective  effect  upon  the  nteile  man.  the 
sensuous  even  before  the  rational.  But  he 
made  a  theoretical  distinction  which  is  unas- 
saibible.  however  much  it  may  be  subject  in 
modification  when  applied  to  specific  cases. 
Leasing  faimtdf  was  ready  and  willing  to  re- 
lax the  rigidity  of  his  demarcations.  The 
'La<^cooa>  as  we  have  it  is  hut  the  first  patt 
of  a  tieatisc  pianned  to  comprehend  mosic 
and  dancing  as  well  as  tainting  and  poetry. 
We  need  not  regret  that  it  remained  a  frag- 
ment, What  the  treatise  gained  in  complete- 
ness it  might  have  lost  in  Inrisiveness.  The 
first  part,  that  we  have,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
composition,  a  work  of  art,  in  which  discus- 
sion of  abstract  princii^es  is  made  marvelously 
concrete  and  stimulating.  Tianslated  hj  Ellen 
Frothingham  (Boston  1874).  and  by  Sir 
Riibert  PhilHmore  (London  187*).  Edited  by 
W.  G.  Howard  (New  York  1910).  Cf.  Irving 
Babbitt  'The  New  Laokoon*  (Boston  1910), 
William  G.  Howake^ 
Atiistant  Profeuor  of  Germm,  Harvard  Uni- 

LAOMBDON,  Greek  mytholofdcal  char- 
acter, son  of  Ilus.  king  of  Troy  and  father  of 
Priam  (Podarces) .  By  command  of  Zeus 
Laomedon  was  served  by  Apollo  and  Poseidon, 
Apollo  tending  his  flocks  and  Poseidon  build- 
ing the  walls  of  Troy  which  Laomedon 
founded  Laomedon  refusing  the  compensation 
agreed  upon  the  country  was  visited  by  a 
pestilence  sent  by  Apollo  and  a  sea  monster 
by   Poseidon.    The  oracle   declared   that 


Laomedon's 

daughters.  Lots  were  cast  and  Hesione  was 
chosen  and  chained  to  a  rock  to  await  the  sea 
.monster's  coming.  Here  Hercides  fonnd  her 
and  promised  to  free  her  in  exchange  for  the 
magic  horses  given  to  Tros,  the  father  of 
Ganymede,  to  comfort  him  after  the  loss  of  his 
son.  Laomedon  again  broke  his  word  and 
Hercules  returned,  destroyed  Trojr,  killed 
Laomedon  and  all  his  sons  except  Priam  who 
had  _  opposed  his  father's  methods.  Herctiles 
carried  away  Hesione  and  placed  Priam  upon 
the  throne.  It  was  said  that  so  long  as  the 
grave  of  Laomedon  remained  inviolate  by  the 
Scxan  gate  the  walls  of  Troy  would  remain 
impregnable. 

LAON,    Ilfi,    Franct^  capital    city   of    the 
department   of    Aisne,  8/   miles   northeast  of 

Paris.  It  has  been  from  earliest  times  a  forti- 
fied city,  owing  to  its  situation  upon  command- 
ing ground.  It  was  the  ancient  Laduniim  and 
was  fortified  by  the  Romans  in  the  Stft  century. 
The  invasions  of  the  Franks,  Vandals,  Huns 
and  others  were  checked  here  in  early  times; 
in  the  Hundred  Years  War  Laon  changed 
hands  several  times,  being  held  successively  by 
the  Burgundians,  English  and  French.  Napo- 
leon here  was  defeated  ty  Bliicher  in  1814,  and 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  Laon  fdl  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  In  the  European  War 
"Laon  again  fell  before  the  Germans  in  ^e 
autumn  of  1914  and  remained  -within  the  famous 
'Von  Hindenburg  line*  as  it  stood  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1918.  The  cathedral  of  Laon  was  built 
in  the  12th  and  I3th  centuries  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  Gothic  structures 
in  France.  There  is  an  old  episcopal  palace, 
now  in  use  as  a  courthouse;  the  l^h  century 
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gUcs  of  ArdoD,  QieiiiseUes  and  SoiMoiia;  tba 
ancient  abbey  of  Saint  Vincent  and  the  chnrch 
of  Saint  Martin,  boilt  in  ^e  12tli  cmtnry. 
Laon  wu  ttie  seat  of  a  Ushopric  until  the 
Revc^tkuL  Its  modem  fortifiistkini  consist 
of  an  inner  line  of  defense  works  and  two 
KTOups  of  forts  to  the  southeast  and  southwest 
It  has  suEar  and  metal-mannfacinring  indns- 
tries  and  is  famotis  for  its  artichokes.  aspoT' 
\g\is  and  frnits.  The  town  possesses  an  excel- 
lent museum,  a  lyc^  for  boys,  a  girls'  college 
and  agricnltuial  and  nonul  schools.  Pop;^ 
1S.228. 

LAOS,  la'&z,  or  LAOTIANS,  division  of 
the  Thai  or  Shan  race  of  Indo-China,  occupyii^ 
the  territoiy  in  northern  India  from  Tongking 
to  Cambodia  in  the  MaUy  Peninsula.  The 
people  prefer  to  be  called  Thai  rather  than  Lao, 
which  IS  a  political  name,  indicating  the  Thai 
peoples  governed  by  Siam.  Shan  also  is  & 
political  name,  probably  from  the  Chinese,  and 
means  the  That  peoples  under  Burmese  rule. 
They  are  at  present  chiefly  under  French  and 
Siamese  rule  although  a  species  of  independence 
is  accorded  a  few  tribes.  The  Laos  came  from 
■  I  districts  of  Yu 


LAOS,  a  territory  in  dw  French  Indo- 
China  Puilnsula,  surrounded  by  the  Biilish 
Shan  states.  Anam,  Tongldng  and  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yuan-nan.  Its  boundaries  and  po- 
litical status  have  'been  the  subject  of  four 
international  agreements,  the  last  concluded  in 
1907,  when  the  Luaitg-Prabang  territory  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mekong  was  partially  restored 
to  Siam.  Its  extent  and  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  are  unknown,  but  they  have  been 
estimated  at  one  and  a  half  million.  The 
country  is  intersected  by  moimtain  ranges  and 
traversed  by  the  Mekong  or  Cambodia  River, 
the  alluvial  valley  of  whKh  produces  abundant 
supar,  rice,  tobacco,  etc.    Laos  exports  to  the 


oeighborioe  states  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ivory^  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  silk,  etc 
The  inhabitants  are  reported  to  be  connected 


and  Kueichow,  driviw  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Kwa  peoples  away.  Their  civilization  was  of 
a  comfortable  order,  with  small  states  having 
few  and  easy  laws  and  low  taxes,  and  embodied 
for  th<  greater  part  the  adoption  of  Buddhism. 
The  Laos  are  of  a  friendly,  pleasant  dispou- 
tion,  too  easy-going  to  compete  successfully  in 
commerce;  their  chief  occupations  are  along 
agricultural  lines  in  connection  with  rice,  silk 
and  herds.  The  cutting  of  teak  timber  is  done 
mostly  by  the  wilder  tribes  in  the  mountains. 
There  are  two  distittcC  divisions  of  the  Laos, 
the  Lao  Pong  Dam,  or  North  Laos,  and  the 
Lao  Pong  Kao,  or  Eastern  Laos.  They  possess 
a  written  language,  the  Lao  Pong  Dam 
deriving  theirs  from  the  Burmese,  while 
the  Lao  Pong  Kao  langtu^  is  simitar 
to  the  *  Siamese.  The  physical  character- 
istics of  the  race  are  low  stature,  yellow 
complexion,  high  dieek  bones,  small,  flat 
nose,  oblique  eyes,  Uack  hair  and  scanty  beard. 
While  polygamy  is  practised  it  is  rare  and  the 
women  of  the  race  enjoy  considerable  freedom 
and  are  kindly  treated.  They  have  a  distinct  ■ 
taste  for  music,  their  inMrumeut  being  the 
*khen.'  a  mouth  organ  of  rather  sweet  tone; 
and  they  have  a  considerable  development  of 
folklore.  From  1828  the  Laos  were  governed 
by  Siam,  the  most  powerful  Laotian  state, 
Vien-Tiane  being  destroyed  at  that  time.  The 
povernment  was  thereafter  conducted  in  part 
oy  native  hereditary  princes  and  partly  by  man- 
darins sent  from  Bangkok.  The  government  is 
now  divided  between  France  and  Siam.  As  a 
whole  the  Laos  are  lazy  but  peace-loving;  they 
are  superstitious,  crediting  disease  to  evil  spirits 
and  believing  in  wer-wolves.  Men,  women  and 
children  are  alike  addicted  to  tobacco  smoking. 
Consult  Granier,  M.  J.  F..  'Voyage  d'explo- 
ration  en  Indo-Chine>  ri873)  ;  Mouhout,  A  H., 
'Travels  in  (he  Central  Parts  of  Indo-China, 
Cambodia  and  Laos'  (1864)  ;  Hallett,  H.  S., 
<A  Thousand  Miles  on  the  Elephant  in  the 
Shan  Staies>  (1890)  ;  Gosselin.  C,  'Le  Laos 
et  le  protectorat  francais'  (190O)  ;  Rcinach, 
L.  de,  <Le  Laos'  (1902)  and  'Notes  sur  le 
Laos>  (1906). 


with  the  Burmese  in  their  racial,  social  and 
religious  peculiarities.  The  capital  is  Qiing- 
UaT 

LAOSAURUS,  l9-5-s£'r{is.  a  genus  of  un- 
armored,  herbivorous  dinosaurs  (q-V.)  of  the 
suborder  Omithopoda,  whose  ronains  are  found 
fossil  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  western  North 
America. 

LAPAROTOMY, 


jrder  to  reach  the 

LAPEER,  U-per',  Mich.,  dty  and  county- 
seat  of  Lapeer  Coun^,  on  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral and  ihe  Grand  Trunk  railroads,  60  miles 
north  of  Detroit,  45  miles  west  of  Port  Huron 
and  41  miles  south  of  Bay  City.  It  was  first 
settled  in  1836  by  A.  N.  Hart  and  was  incor- 
■porated  as  a  city  in  1868.  The  municipa!  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  a  mayor  and  city 
council  of  eight  members,  elected  every  two 
years.  It  is  located  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
region  and  is  an  important  trading  centre  for 
poultry  and  farm  produce,  T^e  waterworks  are 
the  property  of  and  are  operated  by  the  mu- 
nicipality, The  dty  has  four  banks,  and  its 
industries  include  numerous  large  factories, 
stone  works,  planing  mills^  flouring  mills,  stove 
works,  a  tannery,  machine  works  and  iron 
foundries.  The  Michigan  Home  for  the  FeeWe- 
Minded  is  located  here;  also  the  Lapeer  Busi- 
ness College,  High  School  and  various  churdi 
buildings.    Pop,  3,946. 

LAPHAM,  lap'im,  Increase  Allen,  Ameri- 
can naturalist :  b.  Palmyra,  Wayne  County, 
N.  Y.,  7  March  1811;  d.  Oconomowoc,  Wis,, 
14  Sept  1875.  From  1825  to  1832  he  assisted 
in  the  survey  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Ohio  Canal 
and  the  Welland  and  Miami  canals.  In  1833 
he  removed  to  Columbns,  Ohio,  as  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  and 
also  turned  his  attention  to  botany,  meteorology 
and  geology.  He  removed  to  Milwaukee  in 
1836  where  he  dealt  in  real  estate  and  also 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  Wisconsin  cli- 
mate, topography,  geology,  fauna  and  flora,  its 
resources  and  its  commerce.  He  was  chief 
geologist  of  Wisconsin  tn_  I87J-75.  He  was  a 
member  of  most  of  the  scientific  and  historical 
associations  of  the  United  States.  His  pub- 
lications, including  maps,  number  more  than 
100  and  represent  an  immense  amount  of  re- 
search; the  best  known  are  'Geographical  and 
Topc^ra[duca)     Description     of     Wisconsin' 
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(1844);  'Antiquities  of  W»consin>  (KSS) ; 
^Geological  Map  of  Wisconsin*  (185S).  The 
first-named  work  was  the  dtief  authority  on 
the  subject  for  man^  years  and  had  much  in- 
fluence in  directing  em^ration  toward 
WiscoDsin, 

LAPIDARY  WORK.  The  lapidaty  is  the 
skilled  cutter,  polisher  and  etig^ver  of  precious 
and  semi-precious  stones.  This  work  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
excelled  in  it,  as  the  'glyptic*  art,  which  temt 
is  used  to  this  day  to  express  the  work  done 
on  intaglios  and  cameos.  In  the  case  of  pre- 
cious stones  intended  for  jewelry  or  adorn- 
ment the_  ancients^  at  first  had  to  satisfy  them- 
selves with  rounding  ofl  the  edges  and  irregu- 
larities  of  the  crude  stotte  and  then  polishing 
their  surface.  These  rounded  or  pebble  forms 
are  known  as  *en  cabochon*  and  are  still  usual 
in  our  carbmiclis.  The  method  of  facetting  to 
brin^  about  a  greater  brilliance  from  light  in- 
flections on  the  many-faced  surface  required 
too  gjreat  an  amount  of  grinding  until  better 
abrasives  were  discovered,  and  the  hardest  gem- 
slones,  as  the  ruby  and  diamond,  had  to  wait 
till  the  great  cutting  power  of  .diamond  dust 
was  learned     See  Geus. 

The  invention  of  lapidary  work  dates  back 
far  behind  the  days  of  civiliiation,  in  fact  to 
the  time  when  the  mind  of  the  savage  found 
that  hard  stones  would  cut  softer  ones.  And 
hence  we  have  our  earliest  extant  engraved 
stone  work  on  steatite,  serpentine,  limestone, 
lapis,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  easily  cut  with 
splinters  of  flint  or  other  hard  stones  available 
to  the  savage.  Many  specimens  of  real  art 
engraving  on  stone  are  extant  from  such  early 
states  of  civilization,  as  those  of  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  the  -Egean  Islands,  etc.  These  early 
engravings  were  done  in  the  production  of 
seals;  those  of  the  Babyloniatis,  early  S^ptians 
and  Assyrians  assumed  the  form  of  a  stone 
cylinder,  the  incised  characters  on  which  were 
impressed  on  soft  clay  by  the  simple  process 
of  rolling,  the  engraved  devices  appearing  in 
relief  on  the  clay.  Later  we  find  the  Egyptians 
reduced  the  proportions  of  their  stone  seals 
to  what  we  would  now  call  signet  size,  soon 
to  receive  a  bored  hole  threaded  with  leather, 
wire  or  other  material  so  as  to  be  'hung  por- 
tably  on  the  person.  Later  again  the  religiously 
venerated  scarab  beetle  was  carved  on  the 
obverse  side  of  the  signet  by  (he  lapidary. 
Soon  the  loop  was  reduced  and  used  for  the 
circlet  of  a  finger  ring — the  embryo  of  the 
flnger  ring  was  therefore  a  signet. 

As  to  the  lapidary's  technique  in  early  iax% 
we  know  a  little  but.  not  much,  though  the 
amount  of  deductive  conjecture  written  fcy  ex* 
perts  would  cover  many  pages.  The  dos* 
examination  of  the  surfaces  of  extant  ancient 
examples  affords  fair  evidence  that  sharp 
splinters  of  stone  or  chisels  of  tnetal  were  the 
tools  used.  The  point  rendered  by  a  splinter 
of  corundum  set  in  some  kind  of  handle  could 
furnish  the  work  we  iind  done  on  the  earliest 
pieces;  in  fact  there  are  proofs  that  just  be- 
fore Roman  limes  this  tool  was  in  use.  Be- 
sides incising,  however,  we  come  across  work 
impoMible  by  such  method.  Here  the  drill  was 
used   to  obtain   the   depth   of   cutting,   the   frc- 

?uent  use  of  holes  is  evidenced  under  a  magni- 
ying  glass,  the  lines  showing  the  drill  per- 
foration deeper   than    the   chipped-out   depths 


done  between  to  bring  the  connectid  holes  into 
a  line.  This  work  was,  no  doubt,  done  with  the 
very  ancient  boW'diill,  the  bit  or  drilling  piece 
being  pointed  with  a  quartz  or  corundum  end 
moistened  with  corundum  powder  and  oil  to 
create  a  cutting,  edge.  Ancient  specimens  found 
on  the  island  of  Crete  show  us  they  used  tubu- 
lar drills,  thus  permitting,  at  a  single  process, 
the  cutting  of  a  ring  or  circle.  It  may  be  here 
stated  that  the  Chmese.  even  the  Maoris  ol 
New  Zealand,  still  use  the  tube  drill ;  the  ancient 
Aztecs  also  used  it,  A  great  advance  in  lapi- 
dary work  was  brought  about  by  the  later  dis- 
covery of  the  disc  tool.  Bv  the  5th  century  e.c 
the  Greeks  created  marvelous  stone  engraving 
through  the  use  of  the  revolving  disc  as  an 
adjunct  with  the  drill.  The  cutting  power  of 
a  rapidly  revolving  disc  edge  is  comparatively 
speedy  and  produces  lines  of  mathematical 
accuracy  and  cleanness  of  incision.  The  pot- 
ter's lathe  dates  batk  to  very  early  civilization, 
with  its  motion  produced  by  foot  power  on  a 
large  wheel  or  <Hsc  near  the  ground.  Such  a 
tnachine  was,  no  doubt,  used  by  the  Greeks, 

So  far  we  have  discussed  only  the  produc- 
tion of  incising  devices  in  negative  below  the 
surface,  the  design  being  brought  about  in 
relief  by  impressing  on  soft  surfaces  (seats); 
such  work  is  termed  •intaglio.*  It  was  prob- 
ably about  the  Sth  centufy  b.C  when  the  creation 
of  positive  engraving  on  stone,  known  as 
"Cameo"  (see  Cambos),  was  started.  By  this 
method  B  desi^  in  relief  is  brought  about 
directly  by  cutting  away  the  bacl^rround  and 
carving  the  subject  in  different  depths  as  is 
done  by  the  sculptor.  The  lapidaries  producing 
intaglio  work  were  known  as  cavalores  or 
signarli  by  the  Latins,  and  the  workers  in  catneo 
were  termed  ealatores  or  sealptorer.  ftecent 
discoveries  in  the  prodticlion  of  metals  for  cut- 
ting tools  and  inventions  in  lathes  and  other 
machines  for  lapidary  work  have  aided  our 
artisans  to  quicker  production,  but  their  output 
will  not  compare  in  quality  and  perfection  of 
art  with  the  marvelous  intaglios  and  cameos 
of  the  ancients,  done  with  great  patience  and 

Cucity  of  tools.  Consult  Pannier,  L.,  'Les 
inidakes  fran^ais  du  Moyen  Age'  (Paris 
18fi2);  Claremont,  L,  'TTie  Gem  Cutters' 
Craft>  (London  1906);  Natter,  L.,  'Trait*  de 
la  Mjthode  antiqne  de  graver  en  Pierres  fines, 
compart  avcc  la  Ueth^e  moderne*  (London 
1754). 

Clement  W.  Coumbe. 

LAPILLI.    See  Pyboclastic 

LAPIS-LAZULI,  the  sapphire  of  the  an- 
cients, is  a  highly-prized  ornamental  stone.  It 
was  long  supposed  to  be  a  simple  mineral,  but 
now  has  been  shown  to  be  a  variable  mixture 
of  lazurite,  haiiynite,  diopside,  amphibole,  mus- 
covite,  calcile,  pyrite  and  other  minerals.  The 
most  important  mineral  in  the  stone  is  lazurite, 
which  is  itself  a  highly  complex  compound, 
essentially  Na.(Na  Sv  Al)  ALSi.Ou,  but  con- 
taining also  in  molecular  combination  varying 
amounts  of  haiiynile  and  sodalite.  Lazurite  is 
usually  massive,  baa  a  hardness  of  5  to  5.5,  a 
speeiiic  gravity  of  2,45,  and  rich  azure-blue 
color,  its  most  important  localities  are  in 
Siberia,  Persia.  China  and  Chile. 

LAPITHAB,  a  mythical  rat*  of  Thessaly. 
whose  struggles  tinder  the  leadership  of  their 
king,  Pirithoiis,  against  the  Centaurs  are  a  fre- 
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quent  subject  ia  ut  aod  literskture.  The  ^n*!. 
contest  was  due  to  ihe  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
the  Centaurs  to  carry  ofi  Hippodamia,  the 
bride  of  Pirilhoiis,  at  theU  marriage- feast. 

LAPLACE,  Pierre  Simon,  pe-ar  se-fnot 
la-plas,  Maxquis  De,  French  madieniatician  and 
astronomer:  b.  BeaumanE'en-Auge  (Calvados), 
28  March  1?49[  d.. Paris,  5  Man*  182?.  He 
studied  the  higher  mathematics  at  the  acadenty; 
of  fieaunioat ;  in  1767  went  to  Paris  and  there 
by  the  influence  of  D'Alembert  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  Ecole  Uilitaire. 
By  his  brilliant  memoirs  on  the  theory  of 
probability  he  attracted  wide  notice  and  in 
recognition  was  elected  membre-adjoint  (1773) 
and  titular  member  (1785)  of  the  Acadeii^  of 
Sciences.  He  was  appointed  exatniner  in  the 
royal  artillery  corps  (1784)  and  professor  of 
analysis  at  the  Normal  College  (1794)  :  and  in 
1816,  tor  the  degance  of  his  style  in  the  'Ex- 
position du  Sysieme  du  Monde'  (1796),  was  ad-» 
milled  to  the  Academie  Frafi;aisej  of  which  in 
I8l7  he  became  president.  Appointed  by  Na- 
poleon Minister  of  the  Interior  (1799),  he  was 
shortly  dismissed,  bci^^,  according  to  the  exa- 
peror,  'beiow  mediocniy  as  a  mmiiter,"  and 
airaiug  to  "coodiKl  the  governnjcol  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  infinitesimat  calculus."  He  was, 
however,  given  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  became 
its  vice-president  and  in  1803  chancellor,  Hq 
also  held  the  post  of  president  of  the  Bureau 
of  Longitudes  and  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  esiablishment  of  the  metric 
system.  On  the  creation  of  the  empire  he  was 
made  a  count;  but  he  acquiesced  in  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon,  and  was  the  recipient  of  a 
marquisate  at  the  hands  of  the  monarchy  iu 
1817. 

Nichol  called  him  the  •titanic  geometer,* 
and  he  has  been  styled  also  'the  Newton  of 
France."  Among  the  more  important  of  his 
remarkable  investigations  are  tlw.  discovery  of 
(he  inequality  in  the  movements  of  rnpiter  and 
Saturn;  his  researches  in  probabilities  (con- 
tained in  the  'Theorie  analytkjue  des  proba- 
biUtes,'  1812,  and  the  'Essai  ^hilosophique  sur 
les  probabilitis,*  1814)  ;  his  improvements  in 
the  lunar  theorj-,  and  his  theory  of  the  tides. 
His  chief  work  is  the  great  'Micanique  celeste* 
(1799-1825),  a  compendious  solution  of  the 
problems  of  physical  astronomy,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  coritributiotis  ever  ihade  to  science.  It 
was  translated  into  English  by  Nathaniel 
Bowditch  (q,v,)  (1829-39),  A  collection  ot 
Laplace's  wcn-ks  in  13  volumes  was  made  by  the 
French  government  (1878  et  seq.).  Consult  the 
lite  by  Kaufman  (Paris  1841),  and  Arago, 
<Kogr3[4iies  of  Sdenlific  Men'  (in  E»g.  tfatis., 
Boston  1859). 

LAPLACIAN  HYPOTHESIS.  See  Cos- 
mogony. Geology  and  Laplace. 

LAPLANI>,  an  extensive  territory  in  the 
Bortfa  of  Europe,  bfltween  lat.  64°  and  66°  N., 
and  from  the  shorts  of  Norway  east  to  those 
of  the  White  Sea;  area,  about  150,000  square 
miles,  of  which  more  than  a  half  belongs  to 
Russia;  and  the  remainder  is  shared  in  nearly 
equal  proportions  between  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. Both  from  its  geographical  position 
and  its  physical  conformation  Lapland,  or  the 
cotsitry  of  the  Lapps,  is  one  of  the  most  for- 
bidding regions  of  the  globe,  c<msistinK  cither 
of  rugged  EQountaina,  some  of  them  covered 


with  perpetual  snow,  and  many  of  tbem  only' 
for   a   short   period   free   from   it,   or   of    vast 

IS  tracts  of  moorland  wastes.  This 
territory  appears  to  have  been  at. 
one  time  wholly  occupied  by  the  people  to 
whom  it  owes  its  name;  but  its  souuiern  and 
better  portions  have  been  gradually  encroached 
upon  by  Norwegians,  Swedes  and  Finlanders, 
The  Lapps  call  thwnselves  Sabme  or  Sab- 
meladsjaJc  (the  Norwegians  call  them  Finns),, 
belong  to  the  Ural-Altaic  stock,  aod  are  coil- 
sequently  dosefy  related  to  ihe  Finns  (Suomi). 
As  a  race  they  are  the  shortest  people  in 
Europe  (four  or  five  feet  to  beight).  They 
are  ^nre  of  body,  wiib  dark,  bristly  hair  and 
scanty  beard,  asd  short,  often  bandy  legs. 
Though  not  very  muscular,  they  are  ca|)able 
of  great  exertiou  and  fatigue,  and  frequently 
Uve  to  a.  great  age.  The  mouth  is  lar^e,  thft 
lips  thick  and  Che  eyes  small  and  piercing. 

The  Lapps  are  ttsually  distinguished  air 
Mountain,  Sea,  Forest  and  River  Lapps.  The 
MoUBtaia  Lapps,  the  backboiie  of  the  race, 
are  nomads ;  they  move  constantly  from  place 
to  place  in  order  to  find  sustenance  for  their, 
reindeer  herds,  their  only  source  of  wealth. 
In  stmuner  they  go  down  to  the  fiords  and 
coasts,  but  spend  the  rest  of  the  year  in  the 
mountains  and  on  the  plains  of  the  interior. 
The  Sea  Lapf>s.  mostly  impoverished  Mountain 
Lapps,  or  their  descendants,  dwell  in  scaitereii 
hamlets  along  the  coast,  and  live  by  nshlng. 
The  Forest  and  River  Lapps  are  nomads  who 
have  taken  to  a  settled  mode  of  life;  they  not 
only  keep  domesticated  reindeer,  but  hunt  and 
fish.  The  nomad  Lapps  live  all  the  year. round 
in  tents. ,  The  reindeer  supplies  nearly  all  their 
wants,  eioept  coffee,  tobacco  and  sugar.  They 
lire  on  its  flesh  at\A  milk;  they  clothe. tbem- 
setves  in  (Is  ^n,  and  use  It  as  a  beast  of 
burden.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  400,000 
reindeer  in  Lapland,  for  the  most  (lart  seim< 
wild.  In  his  personal  habits  and  in  his  clothing 
the  Lapp  is  the  reverse  of  cleanly :  he  gets  hts 
last  bato  when  two  years  old.  He  is  rather 
prone  to  self-indulgence,  ii  good  natured,  but 
sad- featured  and  melancholy,  miserly  and 
selfish ;  he  is  passionately  attached  to  his 
country.  He  is  opposed  to  everything  that 
has  an  appearance  of  frivolity  or  pl^ure, 
cspedally  dancing;  although  the  nation  is  rich 
in  folklore,  hymns  are  preferred  to  the  weird 
old  national  songs.  The  Lapps  all  pro^ 
fess  Christianity;  but  there  still,  liugera 
among  tbem  vestiges  of  the  <Ai  pagan  super- 
stitions. Their  itnagination  is  easily  eXcited< 
and  they  arc  readily  susceptible  to  religious 
in^ressions  of  a  sensational  type ;  a  uotablo  . 
•epidemic*  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Kouto- 
keino  in  Norwegian  Lapland  in  1848-51,    CU- 


y«ar,  when  the  burials,  cbristeniitgsi 
marriages  and  communions  follow  each  other 
in  succession.  It  is  regarded  as  a  degra<btion 
for  a  Lapp  to  marry  a.noit-Lapp, 

Valuable  beds  of  iron  ore  have  been  fousd 
within  recent  years  in  the  i  southern  part  of 
Swedish  Laipland,  at  GilUvari  and  Kiruna,  re- 
spectively 44  and  100  miles  north  of  the  Arctic 
urcle,  and  these  are  being  developed  by  the 
Swedes  with  rapidity  and  thoroughness.  At 
Kiruna  in  1886  there  was  notra  angle  hoose; 
in  1914  there  was  a  pofrHlatiga  of  10^000,  witb, 
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•movie"  shows,  a  Salvation  Anny  band  and  a 
trolley  car  system  (the  most  Tiortherly  in  the 
worlcl)  and  other  maHcs  of  an  advanced  civil- 
ization. On  the  opposite  side  oF  Luossajary! 
there  is  a  great  mountain  of  iron  ore  (7  per' 
cent  cure  metal),  the  larj^est  deposit  in  the 
worla  yielding  over  3,000,000  Ions  a  year.  The 
Lapps  themselves  will  not  work  in  mines, 
regardins  it  as  devil's  work,  and  In  conse- 
quence me  mines  are  operated  by  a  motley 
crowd  of  cosmopolitans. 

The  Lapps  of  Norway  and  Sweden  belong 
to  the  Lutheran  Church,  those  of  Rilssta  to 
llie  Greek  Church.  The  Norsemen  treated 
the  Lapps  as  a  subject  race  as  early  as  the  9th 
century,  but  had  to  reconquer  them  in  the  14th; 
the  Russians  followed  in  the  11th,  and  the 
Swedes  in  the  16tfa.  From  the  13tb  to  the  17th 
e«niury  the  Lapps  were  kept  in  a  state  little 
better  than'  slavery  by  Swedish  adventurers 
known  as  Btrkarlians.  But  at  the  present  day 
both  the  Scandinavian  governments  bestow  on 
(hem  every  consideration;  they  pay  no  taxes 
of  any  kind;  they  have  an  organized  system 
of  local  government;  stationary  and  ambulatory 
schools  are  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  their 
children;  and  they  are  exempt  from  military 
service.  The  number  of  Laplanders  is  not 
supposed  to  exceed  30,000  of  all  descriptions, 
of  whom  Norway  has  nearly  1S,000,  Sweden 
about  7,000,  the  rest  belonging  to  Russia.  Prob- 
ably one-third  of  them  are  nomadic  Consult 
AcerW,  G.,  'Travels  through  Sweden,  Fin- 
land, and  Lapland  ...  in  1798  and  1799> 
(2  vols.,  1882)  ■  Du  Chaillu,  P.  B.,  <Land  of 
die  Midnight  Sun>  (New  York  1882);  and 
<Land  of  the  Long  Night'  (ib.  1899) ;  Fulton, 
I.  W.  H.,  'With  Ski  in  Norway  and  Lapland* 
(ib.  1912) ;  Rae,  Ed^  'The  Land  of  the  North 
Wind>  (London  1875)  ;  and  <The  White  Sea 
Peninsula'  {ib.  1882) ;  Tromholt,  S.,  'Under 
the  Rays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis*  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don 1^);  Walter.  L.  E..  'Norse  and  Lapp' 
(New  York  1913)  ;  and  'Lapland,  Sweden's 
America,'  in  'The  American -Scandinavian 
Review'    (Vol.  II,  1914). 

LAPLAND    LONGSPUR.      See    Long- 

SPUK. 

LAPORTE,  U-p&rt',  Ind.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Laporte  County,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Pere  Marquette,  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  and  several  other  railroads, 
59  miles. east  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  farnung 
trade  centre  for  the  county;  and  is  also  en- 
gaged in  th(t  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  ag- 
ricultural implements,  saw  mills,  cooperages, 
.  braiding  mills,  foundry  and  machine  shops, 
sash  and  door  factories,  a  brewery,  manu' 
factories  of  fumiiure,  carriages,  woolen  goods, 
radiators,  pianos,  blankets,  bicycles,  flour, 
wheels,  hubs,  etc.  It  is  an  attractive  summer 
resbrt,  having  several  beautiful  lakes  in  its 
vicinity;  contains  a'  handsome  courthouse, 
city  hall.  Saint  Rose's  Academy,  the  Ruth  C. 
Sabin  Home,  the  Association  House  for 
women  and  girls,  a  hospital,  Fox  Memorial 
Park  and  publ'c  library;  and  has  an  electric- 
light  plant,  waterworks  supplied  from  one  of 
the  lakes ;  several  churches,  national  and  Slate 
banks,  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals, 
and  an  assessed  properiv  valuation  of  about 
$4,000,000.  In  the  winter  large  quantities  of 
ke  are  cat  at  (be  lak«s  here  and  shipped  to 


Chicago.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayoi 
and  council,  elected  for  a  term  of  fonr  years. 
The  waterworks  are  the  property  of  the  dty. 
Laporte  was  Incorporated  in  1832  and  re- 
ceived its  ctaartDT  as  a  dty  in  18SZ.  Fop. 
12,533.  Conattlt  Packard  and  Daniel,  'HinQTy 
of  Laporte  County'  (Laporte  1876). 

LAPPARENT,  U'ps'riA',  Albert  Aopiste 
Cacbon  m,  French  engineer  and  geologist:  b. 
Bourses.  30  Dec.  1839;  d.  Paris.  5  May  1908. 
He  was  educated  at  the  ftcole  Polytechnique 
and  at  the  ficole  dea  mines.  In  185&^  he  wis 
an  engineer  in  the  mining  corps  engaged  in 
making  a  geological  map  of  France;  and  in 
1874  he  became  secretary  of  the  Channel  Sub- 
marine Tunnel  Committee,  and  with  A.  Potier 
made  the  geologic  surv^  in  connection  with 
the  C3»annel  Tunnel  project.  He  received  the 
appointment  of  professor  of  geol^y  and 
mineralogy  at  the  Catholic  Institute.  Paris,  in 
1875 ;  and  was  also  professor  of  iraner- 
alogy,  geology  and  physical  geography  of 
the  ficole  Libre  des  Haute  fitudes.  He  was 
president  of  the  French  Geological  Society  in 
1880,  and  was  elected  to  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  in  1897.  He  published  'Traiti  de 
Gfologie'  <1  vol.,  1881 ;  Sth  ed..  3  vols.,  1905) ; 
'Conrs  de  mineralogie'  (1884;  3d  ed^  1899); 
'Les  Tremblements  de  terre'  (1887)  ;  'La 
Philosophic  minerale'    (Sth  ed.,  1910),  etc. 

LAPPENBERG,  Johann  Martin,  German 
historian:  b.  Hamburg,  30  July  1794;  d.  there, 
28  Nov.  1865.  He  was  educated  al  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  later  studying  in  Londafl, 
Berlin  and  Gottingen.  In  1820  be  was  elected 
by  the  Hamburg.  Senate  as  Resideut  Minister  at 
the  Prussian  court.  In  1823  he  became  keener 
of  the  Hamburg  ardiives,  and  be  there  laid  the 
foundations  of  nis  fame  as  a  historian  throiu^ 
his  exhaustive  researches,  continuing  in  the  ofncc 
until  1863.  He  served  as  Hamburg's  repre- 
sentative in  the  German  Parliament  at  Frank- 
fort in  18S0.  His  publications  include  'Ge- 
schichte  von  E:ngland'  (2  vols,  1834-37); 
'Ueber  den  ehemaligen  Umfang  und  die  G«- 
chichte  Helgolands'  (1831);  'Hamburgisches 
Urkendenbuch'  (1842) ;  'Urkundliche  Ge- 
schichte  des  Hansischen  Stablhofes  m  Lon- 
don' (1851),  etc.  He  was  also  an  editor  of 
the  'Monumenta  Gertnanix  historica.' 


poet  and  critic^  b.  Uontbriietv  13  Jan.  1812; 
A.  l^rcna,  13  Dec.  1883.  He  was  educated  for 
the  law  at  Lyons  but  turned  to  literature  tor 
a  career.  He  produced  four  volumes  of  verse 
i:n  the  years  1839-44.  and  in  1845  traveled  in 
Italy  engaged  in  literary  research.  He  re- 
ceived Ibe  profeBiorshii)  of  literature  at  Lyons 
in  1847  arid  in  I8S8  he  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy,  The  publication  of  his 
political  satire  <Les  Muses  d'Etat'  fl8611 
caused  his  removal  from  his  profesiorship  at 
Lyons.  He  was  elected  Co  the  National  Assem- 
btv  in  1871.  His  twtriotic  poetry  ranks  hiKh- 
est  among  his  work.  His  verse  includes  'Les 
Parfums  de  Madeleine'  (1S39>:  'La  CoWre  de 
J^sos'  (1840);  'Psyche>  {1841);  'Odes  et 
f>o*mes'  (1844);  'Idylls  Hirotaues'  (1858): 
"Po^es  civiles'  (1873)  ;  *Le  livire  des  adienx' 
(1878),  etc.  In  prose  he  was  anAor  of  'Des 
habitudes  intellectuelles  de  I'avocai'  (1840); 
■Questions  d'art  et  de  monle'  (1861);   'Edo- 
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'■  CIWS): 

'Victor  dt  L»prBd«.* 

LAPBADEILK,  IVpt^'d!!',  Geouffre  de, 
French  internationa!  lawyer :  b.  Paris.  1871,  He 
was  professor  of  icternational  law  at  the 
imiversilics  of  Paris  and  Grenoble,  and  in 
1514  was  exchange  professor  ai  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, whfre  he  received  an  honorary  LL.D.J 
with  Professor  Politis  he  established  in  1905 
the  Recueils  des  arbitrages,  intemationaux. 
His  wrhings  cover  discussions  of  international 
rights  over  territorial  waters,  disarmament 
Mid  similar  matters.  Anthbr  0*  'Itnperlalism 
md  Monroeism';  'Theories  et  practiqiKs  des 
fondations'  (1894);  'La  (fuestfene  du  Maroc* 
(19(M) ;  'La  Goerre  et  le- droit  des  gens* 
(1906). 

LAPRAIKIB,    U'pra're.    (^nada,    capital, 


Rirer  and  dght  miles  souAwast  of  Montreal 
on  the  Giand  Trunk  RattwBT.  It  is  a  summer 
resort  and  is  growl  ngrtn  iMhisnial  importance 


square  tnlles  in  Quebec  province. 

LAPSE,  legal  term  with  several  defini- 
tions. In  the  la,w  of  wills  lapse  b  where  a 
benefioary  under  the  will  dies  oefore  the  tes- 
tator and  the  legacy  is  lost,  or  fallen  and  auto- 
matically becomes  a  part  of  the  residuum  of 
the  testator's  estate,  .unless  provision  is  made 
in  the  wfll  ,to  prevent  such  lapse.  In  several 
Slates  the  law  provides  against  total  lapses 
in  certain  cases,  »»,  in  the  instance  of  children 
or  grandchildren  surviving  the  legatee,  in  which 
case  the  beaue^t  would  go  to  the  heirs  hy  direct 
descent.  Tnere  is  a  distinction  between  'void* 
and  *la{>se,^  a  beque&t  becoming  vQid  when  the 
legatee  is  dead  at  the  time  ottbe  making  of 
ihrwiU. 

In  ecclesiastical  law  a  benefice  is  adjudged 
to  have  lapsed  when  the  patron  fails  witnin 
six  months  after  the  avoidance  of  the  benefice 


case  the  rjgbts  of  patronage  devolve  upon  the 
bishop  as  ordinary  patron',  (he  metropolitan  as 
sopenor  patron,  and  the  siwereign  as  patron 
paramount  of  all  the  benefices  in  the  realm. 

In  English  cifminal  procedure  *lapse*  Ib 
tiaed  in  the  sense  of  'ahatv,*  to  Indicate  that 
the  death  of  one  ot  the  parties  involved  brought 
the  proooedings  to  a  oonclusibn. 

LAPSED,  term  applied  in  the  earlv  days 
□f  Christianily  to  those  converts  who  fell  away 
from  faith  in  times  of  persecution,  returning 
to  heattien  practices  such  as  idol  worship, 
burning  incense  or  sacrificing  to  the  heathui 
gods.  Ex  communication  was  the  punishment 
accorded  such  as  denied  the  Eaith  or  reverted 
to   heathen  practices,   and   there   was   vigorous 


(hey  were  permitted  to  hope  tor  reinstatement 
in  the  Church,  but  were  compelled  to  pass  a 
long  probation  and  perform  special  penances, 
and  most  often  were  admitted  to  communion 
9nly  at  tJie  tin^  ^f  death. 


LAPUTA,  islattfli  dascribed'  iii  'Swill's 
'GuUivcr's  Travda*  as  Boating  in  tbe  air 
^ded  by  a  loadstone  under  the  oontrol  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  peopled  bv  a  race  of 
philosophers  devoted  to  matDematics  and 
music,  and  y/bo  let  their  land  run  to  waste 
and  their  people  live  in  penury  while  they  de- 
voted themselves  to  visionary  schemes  such  ad 
softening  marble  'for  pillows  and  pin- 
cushions,* extracting  'sunbeams  from  cucum- 
bers* for  use  in  raw  wf^ther,  and  similar 
absurdities,  diivcted  as  satire  against  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  the  Royal  Society.  The 
philosophers  were  attended  by  'flappers*  whoie 
duty  it  was  to  awaken  ibem  from  their  deep 
introspection  when  addressed.  Lapnta  in 
many  respects  retonbles  the  'lantem-land*  in 
Rabelus'  'Fantagniel,*  Swift  being  generally 
believed  to   have   imitated   that   work. 

LAPWING,  a  plover  IVatidlus  vanellM  or 
criilalus),  found  mroughout  temperate  Europe 
and  Asia,  across  tbe  whole  breadth  of  which  it 
breeds.  It  has  a  hind  toe  and  in  this  respect 
departs  from  the  true  plovors.  In  the  summer 
a  few  are  found  as  far  north  as  Norway,  Ice- 
land and  Greerfand,  and  in  winter  they  migrate 
for  the  most  part  to  Africa  and  India.  In  its 
habits  the  lapwing  much  resembles  the  Ameri- 
can killdeer;  »nd,  like  1*at  bird.  It  is  hated  by 
gunners  on  account  of  its  alarm-cries.  This 
pursuit  and  the  market  demand  for  its  flesh, 
and  more  especially  for  its  eggs,  greatly  re- 
duced its  numbers,  especially  in  Great  Britain, 
where  it  is  again  on  the  increase  due  to  its 
recent  protection  by  law.  The  lapwing  is  note- 
worthy for  the  long  flowing  crest  on  the  head, 
the  contrasting  white  and  deep  iridescent  gi^ea 
of  its  plumage,  and  for  its  peculiar  Jerking, 
yet  lapid  fli^t  In  the  breeding  season  ft  is 
always  seen  in  pairs,  but  in  the  winter  nwnttu 
neat  flocks  are  visible  on  the  seashore  and  on 
ue  borders  of  marshes.  Consult  Newton, 
•Dictionary  of  Birds*  (Lpndon  1896),  ana 
'The  Lapwing,  Green  Mover,  or  Peewit*  <in 
'Agriculture  and  Fisheries  Board  of  Great 
Britain,  Uaflet  No.  44'  9th  ed.,  ib.  1905). 

LAPWORTH,  Charles,  Eni^ish  scientist: 
b.  Farringdon,  Berkshire,  1842.  He  was 
trained  as  a  schoolmaster  at  Cttlham  College, 
bsax  University,  holding  the  diair  until  1913. 
81,  The  whole  of  his  leisure  was  devoted  to 
geolcM^,  and  in  1681  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor oi  geology  and  physiography  at  Birming- 
ham University,  holciing  the  chair  until  1913. 
He  has  done  notaUe  work  in  hiB  geological  in- 
vestigations, especially  in  the  Durness- Eri boll 
distnct  of  Scotland,  which  he  began  in  1882. 
and  daring  the  course  of  which  be  established 
his  theory  of  'rock-fold*  and  interpreted  the 
complicated  strata  which  had  baffled  previous 
observers.    Among  his  works  are  'The  Geolog- 


LARAHIB,  13r'3-me.  Wyo.,  city  and 
county-seat  of-  Albany  County,  on  the  Laramie 
River  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  38  miles 
west  of  Cheyenne,  the  Slate  capital.  It  is  a 
popular  summer  resort,  being  situated  on  the 
plains  in  close  proximity  to  the  mountains.  It 
IS  the  shipping  and  trade  centre  for  a  large 
stodc-r^ising  an4  fniiling  s^tjon;  v^d  is  also 
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engaged  in  nuuiufaetitritK;  has  4arge  d^dsits 
of  gold,  silver,  lead,  grapBite,  antimony,  anna- 
bar    and    other    minerals ;    and    foiling    mills, 

S aster  mills,  planing  mills,  a  tannery,  a  pack- 
g  plant,  limestone  quarries,  plaster  mills 
id  railroad  and  machine  shops.     It  is  the  %" 


fi; 


-  . ,      „  ,  t  Station, 

the  State  penitentiary;  contains  public  and  col- 
lege libraries,  Elks  Home,  State  Mtiseum  and 
Saint  Joseph's  Hospital;  and  has  electric-light 
plants,  waterworks,  daily  and  weekly  newSn 
papers,  and  an  assessed  property  valuation  o{ 
over  $1,500,000.  Laramie  was  first  settled  in 
1867  by  employees  of  the.  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, incorporated  in  1869  and  chartered  as  a 
city  in  18S4.  The  muoicipal  government  is 
vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  six  members 
elected  biennially.  The  waterworks  are  owned 
by  the  municipality.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  ' 
population  are  American  born,  20  per  cent 
Scandinavian  and  10  per  cent  German.  Pop. 
8,250. 

LASAHIE  MOUNTAINS,  a  Rotiky 
Idountain  range  which  extends  through  Wyo- 
mining  and  Colorado,  and  bounds  the  Laramie 
Plains  on  the  east.  The  highest  point  is 
Laramie  Fealg  10,000  feet  hieh.  Coal  is  the 
principal  mineral,  and  is  founa  in  the  foothills 
of  the  range. 

LARAHIB  PLAINS,  a  plateau  in  south- 
eastern Wyomii^,  about  7,500  feet  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  situated  between  the  Laramie  and 
Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  in  the  counties  of 
Albany  and  Carbon.  In  spite  of  its  high  alti- 
tude tne  region  has  become  a  highly  developed 
and  very  prosperous  agricultural  centix. 


LARAMIE  STAGE,  geolofpcal  fo 

of  yicstern  North  America  from  about  the 
26th  to  the  56i:h  parallel  and,  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, from  the  103d  to  the  115th  meridian. 
There  has  been  considerable  conll'Oversy  aS  to 
the  true  geological  age  of  the  strata,  and  it  is 
now  assumed  that  it  represetttd  the  time-hiatus 
between  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  series. 
It  varies  from  a  depth  of  about  4,000  feet  in 
Colorado  to  much  greater  depth  in  Montana 
and  Canada  and  to  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in 
oiher  regions.  The  fotmation  is  reroarkablr 
imifonn  and  appears  everywhere  to  have  been 
the  result  of  continuous  sedimentation  front 
base  to  top.  Its  strata  is  composed  mostly  of 
sandy  rnaterial^  &haly  strata  also  occur,  and 
the  formation  is  coal-bearine  in  its  entire  ex- 
lent.  Molluscan  fauna  of  both  fresh  and 
brackish  waters,  many  species  of  reptiles  and 
land  plants  characterize  the  fossils  of  the  entire 
formation.  Consult  'United  Stales  Geological 
Survey  Bulletin  No.  82'  (Washington  1911). 

LARASM,  l4-rash,  or  EL-ARAISH, 
Spanish  Morocco,  seaport  and  capital  city  of 
Azgar  province  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  43  fniles 
by  sea  southwest  of  Tangier.  It  was  originally 
a  favorite  port  for  wintering  vessels,  its  waters 
being  fairly  deep  inside  the  bar,  but  the 
alluvial  soil  brougnt  down  by  the  Wad  Lekkns 
now  prohibits  its  admitting  any  but  small  ves- 
sels.   It  has  an  ancient  wall  in  fair  condition 


Saint  Stepb«i,  Saint  James  and  the  caslle  o( 
Our  Lady  in  Europe,  the  latter  now  the  kasbah 
or  citadel.  The  town  has  a  fine  market  place 
and  its  streets  are  generally  paved.  It  ex- 
ports wool,  sheep  s&ns,  goat  hair  and  eoai 
skins,  fullers'  earth,  grains  and  fruits.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  about  $2,5a),000  annually. 
There  is  a  tradition  which  connects  Laradi 
with  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Pop.  aboat 
6,000. 

LARBOARD,  left  udc  of  a  shift  looting 
toward  the  bow,  a  term  nrobably  derived  irom 
its  usually  bciiig  the  lading-side.  The  word  is 
now  obsolete,  its  similacity  to  its  opposite  "star- 
board' having  caused  it  to  be  superseded  by  die 
word  'port.*  In  the  United  Slates  navy  since 
1913  steering  drders  have  been  changed  to 
'right  rudder*  and  "left  rudder.* 

LARCENY,  the  fraudulent  appropriation 
of  the  personal  property  of  another  pmon 
without  that  person's  cimsent  To  constitute 
this  crime  the  removal  <?f  the  goods  to  any 
distance  is  not  necessary,  but  it  requires  to  be 
shown  that  the  arlide  has  completely  passed, 
for  however  short  a  tim«,  into  possession  ot 
the  criminal.  Concerning  the  lands  of  things 
the  ^>propriation  of  which  is  larceny,  the  com- 
mon law  restricted  tnem  to  persot^  property 
as  distingiHshed  from  real  estate,  but  this  dis- 
tinction has  been  targel^  abolished  by  recent 
statutes:    At   one   time   in   Great   Britain   the 


punishment  for  larceny  is  imprisonment,  the 
same  as  in  the  United  States,  and  depends  on 
the  previous  character  of  the  prisoner.  The 
common-law  rules  on  larceny  have  been  greatly 
modified  by  statute  and  the  conversion  of  goods 
to  one's  own  use  with  felonious  intent,  as  in 
the  emberzlcment  of  funds  which  has  been 
confided  to  one,  is  now  defined  and  punished 
as  larceny.  It  is  necessary  to  consult  me  legis- 
lation in  each  State  jurisdiciton.  Consult 
Bishop,  'Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Statu- 
tory Crimes*  (Chicago  1901),  and  Oark  and 
Marshall,  'The  Law  of  Crimea*  (2d  ed..  Saint 
Paul  1905).      See  also  Theft. 

LARCH,  a  genus  iLarix)  of  coniferous 
trees  characterised  by  a  pyramidal  habit  of 
growth  ■  small  linear  leaves  arranged  in  clusters 
upon  the  older  brandies,  singly  and  spirally 
upon  the  young  twigs,  often  conspicuous  pis- 
tillate flowers  which  dei-elop  small,  erect,  glo- 
bose or  obloi«  cones,  the  attenuate  scales  of 
which  are  not  deciduous  at  maturity.  The 
species,  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen, 
are  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  best-known  one  in  the 
United  States  is  the  American  larch,  hack- 
matack or  tamarack  (L.  laricina),  which  grows 
generally  in  wet,  peaty  soils  and  shallow 
swamps,  or  ocrasionally  upon  drier  upland  soils, 
from  Hudson  Bay  to  Pennsylvania,  and  west- 
ward to  ManitoM  and  Illinois.  It  attains  a 
height  of  60  or  more  feet,  and  has  nearly 
horizontal  branches.  Its  wood  is  hard  and  verj- 
duraWe,  but  light  in  proportion  fo  its  size. 
Being  very  straight  and  slowly  tapering,  the 
trunks  are  much  used  for  telegraph  poles,  scaf- 
fold-supports, ftnce-posts,  raimay-tieft  and  in 
ship-building.    It  i$1iss  planted  for  ornamental 
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Eurposes  than  tbe  following  species  becanseiti 
ranches  are  lets  pcndulons  and  Ibbe  leafr- 

Tbe  Europesui  laicb  (L.  dteidua)  grows 
Usually  upon  <fay  uplands  and  a  wide  range  of 
soils,  but  rarely  in  moisl  giaimd.  Its  range  is 
from  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe  to  tbe 
far  north,  where  it  is  among  the  few  hajtly 
trees ;  in  Asia  it  bas  a  similar  disiribution. 
In  height  it  exceeds  the  tamarack,  often  reach- 
ing 100  feet,  and  since  it  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  is  used  for  an  even  larger  number  of  pur- 
poses than  the  preceding,  it  is  ofteo  planted 
lor  commercial  purposes,  windbreaks  and  for 
ornament.  The  timber  which  is  rich  in  resin 
and  is  practically  exempt  from  insect  attacks 
is  valuable  for  wet  situations.  It  \a  little  used 
Cor  pUnks  twcause  it  warps  badly.  Since  it 
does  not  ignite  readiljr  and  does  not  splinter 
it  was  largely  used  in  wooden  battle-ships. 
Its  bark,  which  contains  tannin,  is  somewhat 
used  in  preparing  leather ;  its  stem  yields  Oren- 
burgh  Ifum  resembling  gum  arabic;  and  its 
leaves  m  warm  climates  exclude  Brancon 
maima,  a  sweetish,  turpentine-flavored  manna 
(q.v.). 

The  other  species  more  or  lees  resemble  the 
foregoing  in  habit  and  uses.  The  most  beauti- 
ful and  ornamental  is  probably  L.  leptoletis,  a 
native  of  Japan.  It  attains  height  of  70  and 
80  feet  and  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  au- 
tumn colors  of  its  foliage.  All  the  species 
except  the  Himalayan  larch  (L.  grUHtkii), 
which  seldom  exceeds  40  feel  in  height,  are 
hardy  throughout  the  United  States.  The  tim- 
flil  and  ornamental  is  probably  L.  Uptolepis,  a 
native  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region  from  Oregon 
northward,  is  considered  tbe  best  yielded  by 
coniferous  trees.  The  tree  is  the  largest  of  the 
genus,  often  reaching  a  height  of  ISO  feet 

The  only  insect  seriously  harmful  to  the 
larch  is  a  sawfly  (Wevialus  erichsonii),  whose 
young  hatch  in  early  summer  from  eggs  previ- 
ously inserted  into  the  young  shoots,  and  im- 
mediately begin  feeding  upon  (he  leaves.  This 
pest  is  occasionally  sufficiently  ntmierous  to  de- 
foliate large   tracts  of  forest. 

LARCH  SAWFLY,  insect  pest  (nema- 
lus  erichsonii  harlia),  whose  larvfe  feed  upon 
the  foliage  of  tarcn  trees.  The  pest  exists  in 
Canada,  United  Slates  and  England  and  is  very 
destmctive,  entire  forests  being  defoliated.  The 
eggs,  which  are  laid  in  the  new  growth  of 
wood,  hatch  in  June  or  July  and  the  larvie 
usually  feed  until  August. 

LAKCHKY,  Etietine  l.otidan,  Fnnch 
author  and  antiquarian :  b.  Metz,  1831 ;  d.  Paris, 
1902.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  Saint 
Louis  and  the  Scole  des  Chartes.  Ho  received 
an  appointment  at  the  Mazarin  Library  in  1852 
and  later  became  its  librarian,  leaving  there  In 
1873  to  become  adjonct  curator  at  the  hbrary 
of  the  arsenal  where  he_was  curator  from  1880. 
He  was  noted  for  historical  and  linguistic 
research,  and  did  much  editing  and  miscellane- 
ous writing.  Author  of  'Un  Mois  k  Constan- 
tinople' (1855) ;  'Eccentricites  du  langage' 
(1860)  ;  'Origines  de  I'artillcrie  francaise' 
(1862);  <Maitres  bombardiers  de  Met_z>(1860); 
'Petits  documents  pour  sevir  A.  I'histoire  de 
nos  mceurs'  (1869);  'Memorial  illustre  des 
deux  sieges'   (1871),  etc. 

LARCHMONT,  or  LARCHHONT 
MANOR,     N.     v.,     village     in     Wcstch««er 


County,  oh  Long  Island  Sound,  utd  21  miles 
northeast  of  Grand  Central  Stntian  cm  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartfgrd  Hail- 
road.  It  is  a  growing  suburb  of  New  York; 
a^d  is  also  a  summer  resort,  with  advantages 
in  bathing  and  filing.  It  was  at  one  time 
the  heme  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.    Pop.  2,060. 

LASCOU,  L.tic7,  American  poet :  b. 
Beverly,  Uass.,  1826;  d.  Boston,  17  ApHI  1893. 
In  her  youth  she  was  a  factory  girl  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  to  the  LovieU  Offering,  a  magazine 
coaducted  by  the  operatives  in  the  cotton-mills, 
made  contributions  which  attracted  the  favor* 
able  notice  of  Whittier,  with  whom  she  after- 
ward compiled  'QiiM-Life>  and  'Songs  of 
Three  Centuries.'  For  three  years  she  sladied 
at  Monticello  Seminary  (Godfrey,  lU.).  for 
six  years  taught  in  Wheaton  Seminary  (Nor- 
ton, Mass.).  She  was  editor-in-chief  of  0»r 
Young  Folks,  a  Boston  magazine,  later  merged 
with  Saint  Nicholas,  in  1865-74.  She  passed 
her  later  years  at  Beverly  Farms,  Mass.  She 
edited  several  collections  of  verse,  and  [)ub- 
lished  'Ships  in  the  Mist,  and  Other  Stories* 
(1859)  ;  'Poems'  (1868)  ;  'An  Idyl  of  Work, 
a  Story  in  Verse'  (1875);  'Childhood  Songs' 
(1877):  and  'Wild  Roses  of  Cape  Ami,  and 
Other  Poems'  (1880) ;  'A  New  ^gland  Ciirl- 
hood  Outlined  from  Memory.'  an  autobiog- 
raphy (1899).  Her  collected  poetical  works  ap- 
E eared  in  1884.  Her  poems  of  New  England 
le  were  especially  effective,  perhaps  the  best 
known  being  'Hannah,  Binding  Shoes.'  Con- 
sult Addison,  'Life,  Letters  and  Diary  of  "Lncj 
Larcom'   (Boston  1894). 

LARD,  the  melted  and  strained  fat  of 
swine,  whidi  differs  in  its  situation  from  that 
of  almost  every  other  Cjuadrupcd,  as  it  forms  « 
thick,  distinct  and  continuous  layer  betwixt  the 
flesh  and  the  sldn,  somewhat  Uke  the  blubber  in 
whales.  The  greater  part  of  the  finer  sorts  of 
ihe  lard  of  commerce  is  procured  from  the  alv- 
dominat  port  of  the  animal.  Lard  is  rather 
toft,  white  and  readily  fusiUe  at  100°  F.  It 
consists  of  stearin,  which  is  a  solid,  and  olein,' 
whicb  is  a  liquid  fat;  but  it  usually  contains 
Small  ouantities  of  impurities,  and  It  is  (o  them 
probably  that  it  owes  its  becooiing  occasionally 
raacid.  Lard  is  much  used  for  cidtnary  tmr-> 
poses  such  as  pastry  making,  for  shortening 
and  for  frying,  and  as  a  base  for  various 
ointments.  Stearin  is  used  for  candle-making, 
and  olein  is  much  used  as  a  lubricant  for 
machinery.  Leaf  lard  is  taken  only  from  the 
fat  surrotmding  the  kidneys.  Formerly  lard 
was  much  adulterated  but  recent  ledslation  has 
stopped  this  almost  completely.  Great  quan- 
tities are  exported  annually  from  the  United 
Stales.  There  are  now  in  the  market  several 
substitutes  for  commercial  lard. 

LARDNER,  Dionrsiiu,  Irish  pfaysidst;  th 
Dublin,  3  April  1793;  d.  Naples,  29  April  18S9. 
He  was  graduated  from  Dublin  UniTcrsity  in 
1817  and  was  made  professor  of  aslronomy  and 
physics  in  the  University  of  London  in  18^ 
From  1840  to  1845  he  lived  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  gave  popular  scientific  lectures 
in  many  towns.  He  wrote  several  notable 
mathematical  treatises;  and  edited,  himself  be- 
coming  ot»«  of  the  chief  contributors,  a  'Cabinet 
Cyclopaidia'  (134  -mS&.,  1829-49).  Among  his 
Other  writings  are  '  Manual  of  Electricirv, ' 
etc.  (1841);  'Trealise  on  Heat'  (1844);  "The 
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Steam  Engine)  (ISS2) :  'Nataral  PbUosophy 
and  Astronomy'   (1S51-52). 

LARDY,  Charlea  (Edouass),  Swiss  law- 
yer and  diplomat :  b,  Neuchatel.  1847.  He  took 
his  LL.D,  at  Heidelberg  in  1867.  He  was  ap- 
pointed first  secretary  of  the  Swiss  legation 
at  Paris  in  18«  and  :n  1883  he  became  Minis- 
ter there.  He  was  the  first  Swiss  metsbei  of 
the  Permanent  Arbitration  Court  at  The 
Hague  1  was  president  of  the  Institut  de  Droit 
International  in  1902;  and  has  served  as  ft 
deleKa.te  to  various  international  conferences. 
He  has  written  many  legal  articles  and  reports 
on  trials  and  conRresses,  and  translated  into 
French  Eluntschli's  'Codified  Internationa] 
Law>  (1870;  4tfa  ed.,  1886). 

LAREDO,  la  rS'do.  Tex,  dty,  port  of 
entry  and  county-seat  of  Webb  Cotmty,  on  the 
Rio  Grande  opposite  Nnevo  Laredo,  and  on 
the  Mexican  National,  the  Intern ational  and 
Great  Northern,  and  the  Rio  Grande  and  Eagle 
Pass  railroads,  about  ISO  miles  west  of  San 
Antonio.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  region  and  in  the  Rio  Grande  coal 
belt,  with  valuable  iron  ore  deposits  in  the 
vicinity,  Laredo  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1767  and  was  incorporated  in  184a  The 
S[»aniards  found  here  Indians  who  tilled  the 
soil  and  built  houses.  The  early  missionaries 
established  here  a  mission  some  years  before 
a  permanent  settlement-  was  made.  The  chief 
tnaifitfacturing  establishments  are  extensive 
concentrating  and  sampling  wodts,  brick-yards, 
furniture  factories,  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  sheet-metal  works,  broom  and  mat- 
tress factories,  car  and  machine  shc^s,  brlck- 
worics,  wagon,  pickle  and  cracker  factories,  a 
bide  estaUishment,  atock-^rds,  grain  elevators 
and  large  coal  yards.  It  la  the  trade  centre  ior 
a  lai^e  section  of  the  southwestern  part  of 
Texas  and  has  a  large  international  trade.  Its 
imports  amount  to  over  |2^500;000  annually  and 
its  exports  to  $14,00(VX)0.  It  U  connected  with 
Nuevo  Laredo,  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  by  bridges.  Some  of  the  prominent 
buildings  are  the  courthouse,  the  jail,  the  Uexi< 
can  National  HosiHtal,  the  Uercy  Hospital  and 
the  Ursuline  Convent.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Laredo  Seminary,  established  in  16S3,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  South 
Church,  and  the  Ursuline  Academy.  The  park 
of  65  acres  is  an  attractive  feature  of  the  city. 
Pop.  15,461. 

LARES,  Amador  de,  the  contador  or  royal 
treasurer  of  the  island  of  Cuba  at  the  time 
when  VelSzquez  was  governor,  that  is,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  16lh  century.  He  had,  as 
he  proudly  boasts,  previously  spent  22  years  in 
the  wars  of  Italy.  He  is  remembered  for  the 
aid  he  gave  HemSn  Cortes  in  securing  and  re- 
taining the  command  of  the  expedition  fitted 
out  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico  in  1518-'19. 
He  exerted  his  strong  influence  with  the  gov- 
ernor to  secure  the  appointment  of  captain- 
general  of  the  armada  for  Cortis.  In  this 
cavor  to  Cort^  Lares  was  seconded  by  his  own 
private  secretary,  Andres  de  Duro,  and  it  was 
the  latter  who  warned  Cortes,  when  VelSsquez, 
suddenly  changing  his  mind,  was  about  to  de- 
prive the  latter  of  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition even  before  he  had  his  vessels  com- 
pletely fitted  out  or  had  sailed  from  the  islanJ 
of   Cuba.     This  warning  permitted  Cortis  to 


■»!  suddenly  before  the  notice  at  demotioa 
from  Velisquez  could  readi  him.  After  lie 
fwture  conqueror  had  sailed  aw^  on  his  bril- 
liant venture  Lares  remained  his  friend  and 
helped  to  fumiah  htm  information  that  was  In- 
valuable to  him.  His  name  is,  therefore,  in- 
sQiambly  connected  with  that  of  Cort£s  and 
the  conquest  of  the  domains  of  the  Attecs. 

LAKBS,  nlurat  of  the  Latin  word  tar, 
tutelary  divinities  of  the  Romans,  originally 
either  the  spirits  of  ancestors  who  watched  over 
the  family  of  a  descendant  or,  according  to  a 
perhaps  more  probable  view,  gods  of  the  lands 
on  which  the  man's  hotjse  stood,  and  only  later 
household  gods.    See  Lars. 

LARGESS,  or  LARGESSE,  term  used 
in  mediaval  times  by  the  minstrels,  who  as 
a  reward  for  their  services  at  the  feasts  of  their 
lords  used  to  cry  "Largess  !•  The  term  was 
also  used  to  designate  fees  paid  to  heralds  for 
services  on  high  occasions.  While  more  or 
less  archaic  the  word  has  still  vocabulary  place 
in  the  sense  of  a  large  gift,  bounty,  donation 

LARGILLIXRE.  lar^H'^^r'.  li^coUfc 
French  portrait  painter:  b.  Pans,  20  Oct  1656; 
d.  there.  20  March  1746.  He  studied  at  Ant- 
werp under  Goubeau  and  at  18  went  to  Eng- 
land where  for  four  years  he  worked  under 
Leiy.  His  work  attracted  the  favor  of  Charles 
11,  but  the  hatred  eiucendered  against  Roman 
Catholics  by  the  Rye  House  Plot  and  culminat- 
ing in  ordinances  for  their  expulsion  caused 
him  to  withdraw  to  Paris  in  167&  There  he 
made  the  acquainiance  of  Mme.  Le  I 


mains  some  doubt  as  to  the  place  where  Lar- 

S'lliere's  portraits  of  James  II,  the  queen  and 
e  Prince  of  Wales  were  painted,  for  while 
flic  painter  was  recalled  to  London  after  the 
accession  of  James  II,  his  stay  was  brief  and 
the  birth  of  ihe  prince  was  a  later  event,  so 
that  the  portraits  were  probably  painted  in 
Paris.  He  became  a  memoer  of  the  Academy 
in  1685,  his  diploma  picture  beina  the  portrait 
of  Le  Brun  now  in  toe  Louvre.  He  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  Academy  in  1743.  Among  his 
sitters  were  the  greatest  celebrities  of  his  day, 
Huet^  bishop  of  Avrauches,  Cardinal  de 
Noailles,  President  Lambert  and  his  wife  and 
dau^ter  being  among'  them.  While  he  occa- 
sionally treated  other  subjects  his  fame  rests 
iqwn  his  portraits  of  wUcn  he  is  said  to  have 
[ffriduced  about  1,500,  including  those  of  both 
single  sitters  and  large  portrait  groups.  His 
work  is  well  r^resenied  in  the  leading  Euro- 

C:an  portrait  galleries  and  was  widely  citcu- 
ted    through    engravings    executed    by    Van 
Schuppen,  Desplaces,  Pitou  and  others. 

LARGO,  lar^g5,  musical  term  from  the 
Italian  designating  a  slow  femp5.  largely  use.1 
to  indicate  a  slow,  broad,  solemn  style.  Handel 
often  employs  it,  as  in  the  'Messiah*  and 
'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.'  Haydn  used  it  in 
the  introduction,  the  first  chorus  and  in  the 
introduction  to  the  third  part  of  the  'Creation.* 
Beethoven  used  it  to  convey  only  grandeur  and 
deepest  feeling.  Style,  not  pace,  is  its  dom- 
inating characteristic.  The  term  •larvamento" 
indicates  breadth  of  style  without  change    of 
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LAR^S,  Kiicfc,  Scotbnd,  searide  resort  tn 
Ayre^ire  County,  on  the  Firth  of  C^de,  43 
milu  southwest  of  Glaigov  on  the  Glasgow 
and  Southwutern  Railroad.  It  has  a  superior 
beach,  dry  climate  and  excellent  yachiag  facili- 
ties, la  historical  remains  constitute  Skd- 
morlie  Aisle,  a  relic  of  the  old  parish  chUrch 
of  Saint  Columba,  cotiverted  inlo  a  mausoleum 
in  1636  and  a  mound  supposed  to  cover  the 
remains  of  the  Norwegians  kiUed  in  tht:  battle 
between  Haakon  o£  Norway  and  Alexander 
III  in  J263.    Pop.  3;^. 

LARI,  la're,  Italy,  maiket  town  in  the 
province  of  Pisa,  14  miles  by  rail  southeast  of 
Pisa  and  14  miles  northeast  of  Lc^orn.  It 
has  hot  qtringa  and  is  situated  in  an  agrical- 
tural  district  producinK  fruit,  grain,  wine  and 
oil.    Pop.  about  2,000.    Pop.  of  cotmnuae  12,268. 

LARI,  suborder  of  birds  including  the 
gulls  and  their  allies.     They  are  of  large  or 

''         'ze,  with  aquatic  babils,  and  possess 


is  extremely  short.  The  three  front  toes  arc 
webbed,  and  the  hind  toe,  not  always  present, 
is  not  united  with  the  others.  The  nostrils  are 
slit-like  and  the  birds  have  a  split  palate.  Of 
the  suborder  the  gulls,  terns  and  skimmers  have 
bills  without  a  cere  and  the  claws  only  slightly 
curved.  The  slmas  or  jaegers  have  a  bill  with 
a  cere  ahnost  half  its  length,  and  strong,  curved, 
sharp  claws.  As  a  rule  they  make  no  nest  or 
hut  a  suggestion  of  one,  and  lay  from  one  to 
four  eggs.  The  young  are  covered  with  down 
when  hatched,  and  while  of  somewhat  inde- 
pendent habit  arc  kept  near  the  nest  and  fed 
by  the  parents.  The  plumage  of  the  fully  de- 
veloped birds  is  thick  and  soft  and  of  neutral 
tints.  They  arc  scattered  over  the  world  and 
include  some  125  varieties. 

LARIAT.    See  Laseo. 

LARIDA,  the  family  of  sea-going  birds 
which  includes  die  skuas  (SUrcarorina),  gulls 
(LarintF),  skimmers  (Rhynchopitut)  and  terns 
(StemitHe),  but  some  naturalists  rt^rd  the 
skuas  and  skimmers  as  each  of  fam:ly  rank. 
They  are  practically  cosmopolitan,  although  the 
great  majority  are  restricted  to  sea-coasts. 

LARIOSAURUS,  l&r-I-&-sa'H3s,  a  genus 
of  fossil  reptiles,  of  the  family  Nolhosaunda, 
allied  to  the  plesiosaurs,  which  were  Hzard-like 
in  shape,  rarely  a  yard  king  end  had  heads  of 
moderate  met  with  ntmierons  prehensile  teeth. 
Nearly  complete  skeletons  of  L.  balsaitti  are 
obtained  from  the  black  Triassic  shales  near 
Lake  Coma  and  from  the  German  Uuichclhalk. 

LARIS8A,  la-T*s'a,  Greece,  city  and  capi- 
tal of  a  nomarchy  or  province  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  Salamrria  River^  35  miles  northwest  of 
the  port  of  Volo,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway.  Situated  in  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  it  is  now  the  largest,  richest  and  most 
populous  cit)'  in  Thessaly,  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  archbishopric,  and  has  tobacco,  cotton, 
leather  and  silk  industries.  For  centuries  under 
the  rule  of  the  Turtc,  it  was  ceded  to  Greece  in 
1881,  since  which  time  the  large  Mohammedan 
population  then  residing  there  has  greatly  de- 
clined. It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Greek 
army  mobilization  in  the  Balkan  War  of  1913. 
Pop.  about  18,00a 


LARIVBY,  14'r^'vi',  Pimm  d«,  French 
dramaUst:  b.  Troyes  about  1550;  d.  1612.  He 
come  from  a  famous  Italian  family  of  printers, 
and  is  said  to  have  cast  horoscopes  and  been 
clerk  at  the  church  of  Saint  fitienne  where  he 
afterward  became  a  canon.  White  not  the 
pioneer  of  Frendi  comedy  he  was  the  first  to 
make  use  of  ordinary  natural  dialogue  on  the 
stage.  His  dramas  were  chiefly  adaptations 
from  the  Italian,  and  of  the  12  he  wrote  nine 
were  printed  as  'Comedies  fBc£tieuses>  (Vol. 
I,  IS79;  VoL  II.  1711J.  While  prose  comedy 
was  never  popular  until  Moliere's  time  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  both  Moli^e  and  Reg- 
nard  were  signally  influenced  by  the  work  of 
Lariver.  He  was  also  a  translator  of  cathoKc 
taste,  his  subjects  ranging  frc^n  Straparola's 
'Facetieuies  nuits'  <l5/3)  to  Aretino's  'Hu- 
manile  de  Jisus-Chiist*  (I6M).  His  plays 
were  reprinted  in  Tannets"  'L'Ancien  Theatre 
fran^>   (Vols.  V-VII,  1879). 

LARK,  a  bird  of  the  family  Alaudidx. 
Larks  are  small,  ground-keeping  birds,  with 
small  awl-like  beaks,  the  long  tarsi  scutellated 
posteriorly,  and  the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  usually 
greatly  lengthened;  the  wings  vary  much  in 
length,  but  are  usually  short,  as  also  is  the  tail. 
The  normal  coloration  is  light  brown  with 
darker  longitudinal  streaks,  the  under  parts  be- 
ing whitish  and  the  breast  usually  spotted. 
There  is  frequently  a  crest  or  decided  blackish 
marks  about  the  head,  while  the  desert  forms 
are,  as  usual,  pale  and  ornamented.  Larks 
dwell  in  open  grassy  places,  making  their  nests 
the  ground  or  among  rocks,  sometimes 
■  y  are 
fre- 
quently perch  on  trees,  and  most  of  them  soar 
while  singing,  as  is  well  known  of  the  sky- 
lark {q,v/),  and  the  son^  of  many  resembles 
that  of  this  renowned  musician.  It  is  a  physio- 
logical peculiarity  of  the  family  that  larks  molt 
.  only  once  a  year.  The  food  consists  of  insects 
and  their  larvae,  worms,  small  seeds,  buds,  ber- 
ries, etc.  The  flesh  of  all  is  considered  a 
dainty,  and  great  numbers  are  caught  annually 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean  to  be  sola 
in  the  markets.  The  family  includes  about  100 
species,  divided  among  about  a  dozen  genera, 
of  which  only  one,  Otocoryi,  with  probably  but 
a  single  species  (the  homed  lark,  q.v.)  \s  found 
in  America,  and  onl3^  a  single  species  occurs  in 
Australia.  The  remainder  of  the  family  belongs 
to  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  where  familiar 
types  are  the  sky-lark  and  wood-lark  (qq.v.). 

The  name  is  also  given  to  many  more  or 
less  similar  birds  of  other  families,  as  to  sev' 
eral  of  the  pipits  and  Old  World  warblers. 
while  the  meadow-lark  (q.v.)  of  the  United 
States  is  a  starling. 


male  of  which  tn  summer  is  solid  black,  except 
a  conspicuous  white  patch  on  the  wings  and  the 
female  brown-streaked.  The  habits  of  the  pk\r 
are  terrestrial,  and  the  male  soars  in  singing 
after  the  maimer  of  the  sky-lark  and  with  some 
similarity  in  notes.  A  very  different  bird,  one 
of  the  smaller  plains  sjurrowi  (.ChondtiHs 
arammaca),  is  known  as  the  lark-finch. 

LARK   FINCH,  or  LARK  SPARROW 
(Chondestes  gramm<K«4),  small  grayish-^:Q;ini 
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Eparrow  of  the  Uiasissippf  Valley  region,  called 
lark  gnch  because  of  its  thick;  fuich-like  bill. 
Its  head  is  marked  with  black  and  white  sti«aks 
and  has  a  chestnut  patch.  It  nests  in  bushes 
or  trees  and  feeds  on  grasshoppers,  locusts  and 
weevils  and  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  grass. 
The  song  is  long  and  varied,  with  a  parring 
phrase  and  is  very  pleasant. 

LAJiKIN,  Jamc^  Irish  labor  leader.  He 
organized  the  Irish  Ti^nspori  and  General 
Workers'  Union,  with  the  puriwse  of  unitmc 
lUider  central  leadership  all  Irish  labor.  He 
was  prominent  in  several  strikes,  tnnst  nonbly 
in  that  of  the  Irish  Transport  Workers'  Union 
beginning  26  Aug.  1913.  Tile  strike  was  at- 
tended by  sabotage  and  violence  and  engen- 
dered severe  suffering  among  the  strikers  be- 
cause of  inadequate  funds  and  its  continuation 
into  the  winter.  Larkin  was  tried  and  sen'- 
tenced  to  seven  months*  imprisoiment  for 
sedition,  but  was  released  on  bail  atid  found 
his  popularity  increased  by  the  experience.  He 
edited  the  Irish  Worker,  and  in  1912  was 
elected  to  the  Dublin  corporation.  He  possesses 
a  large  following,  'L^rkinism*  in  Ireland  being 
similar  to  the  I.  W.  W.  in  America. 

LARKSPURS,  a  guius  IDeifhitMitm)  of 
annual  and  perennial  uerbs  of  the  family 
RanunculaceiB,  characterized  by  palmatdy  lobed 
or  divided  leaves  and  shovyy  racemes  or  panicles 
of  lar^e  irregular  flowers.  Many  of  the  spedes, 
of  which  there  are  about  60  in  ^e  north  tern- 
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nave  developed  numerous  improved  varieties, 
some  of  which  are  double-flowered.  The  most 
po_pular  annual  species  is  D.  ajacis,  which  at- 
tains a  height  of  about  18  inches  and  bears 
showy  blue,  pink  or  violet,  sometimes  white, 
flowers  throughout  the  summer.     Of  the  per- 


and  have  yielded  the  largest  number  of  horti- 
cultural varieties.  They  are  all  natives  of  Asia, 
become  two  to  four  feet  tall,  blossom  during 
midsummer  and  are  noted  for  thiir  beautiful 
tints  of  blue,  their  hardiness  and  ease  of  culti- 
vation. If  cut  down  immediately  after  flower- 
ing they  often  blossom  a  second  time  before 
frost.  Among  the  best-known  American  species 
are  D.  men^esii,  D:  scoptUorum  and  D.  nudi- 
caule,  which  range  from  die  Pacific  Coast  to 
(he  plains  region;  and  D,  exaltatum,  D.  tri- 
corne  and  D.  caroliniamnn,  found  most  com- 
monly east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  larkspurs 
thrive  best  itr  rich,  deep,  sandy  loam  well  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  The  annuals  are  propagated 
from  seed,  as  are  many  of  the  perennials,  which 
are  also  increased  by  cuttings  taken  in  early 
spring  or  from  second  growth  in  snmmei'. 
Established  clomps  may  be  divided  in  fall  or 
spring.  Since  the  seeds  are  very  slow  in 
germmaling  they  sre  usual^  sown  in  a^ttimn 
out  of  doors  or  in  early  winter  in  a  green- 
house. 

LARKSVILLB,  Pa.,  borough  in  Lnoerne 
County,  three  miles  northwest  of  Wilkesbarre, 
on  the  Susquehanna  River.  It  has  b  growing 
population  and  its  chief  industry  is  coal  mining. 
Pop.  9.288. 

LAKMINIB,  William,  Irish  po«t:  b. 
County  Mayo,  1849;  d.  Bray,  W  Jan.  1900-  He 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  civil  sarvioc,  ill- 
health  compelling  his  retirement  a  tew  yeats 


before  hii  death.  He  was  identified  with  the 
Irish  Literary  Revival  and  was  strongly  in. 
flticnced  by  the  Gaelic  legends.     His  dramatic 


Tales'  (18e3>  and  was  author  of  'Glaulua  and 
Other  Poeois>  (1889) ;  'Fand  and  Other 
Poems'    <1892>.     A  selcctiott  of  his  veree  is 

fiven  in  Brooke  and  Rollestoti's  'Treasury  oi 
tish  V*r»e,'  accompanied  by  an  appreciation 
t(r  George  Rittsell  ("A.  E.»). 

LARMOR,  Sib  Joseph,  British  physicist: 
h.  MagheraU,  Couoty  Antrim,  Ireland  II  July 
1857.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  and  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
He  was  professor  of  natural  jriiilosocday  al 
Queen's  College,  Galway,  and  at  the  Queen's 
University  in  Irdand  in  1880^5:  examiner  in 
mathematics  and  natural  {^oso^hy  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  lecturer  in  mathematics 
at  Cambridge  University  in  1885-1903.  He  was 
knighted  in  1909  and  since  1911  has  served  as 
member  of  Parliament  from  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. He  is  a  member  and  officer  of  many 
scientific  societies,  and  in  1915  received  the 
Royal  Society's  Roj;al  Medal.  He  has  pub- 
lished numerous  articles  on  mathematics  and 
physics,  and  is  author  of  '£ther  and  Matter' 
tl900). 

LARNACA,  or  ^LAKNAKA.  or  LAR- 
INCA,  Cyprus,  city  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on 
the  south  coast,  23  miles  southeast  from  Nico- 
sia. It  is  the  chief  seaport  of  the  island  and 
is  built  on  the  site  of  th«  ancient  Gtium.  It 
has  Pboenidan  inscr^tions,  Mycenean  tomlis 
and  otber  antiquities,  but  the  ancient  citadel 
was  leveled  ia  1879.  It  has  an  iron  pier  450 
feet  long  and  the  harbor  affords  anchorage 
waters  from  16  to  70  feet  deep.  Exports,  gr^ 
fruit,  raisins  and  gypsum.    P<q>.  8,681. 

LARNAUDIAN  EPOCH,  period  at  the 
close  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  European  prehis- 
toric arduralogy.  It  was  mraed  from  the 
Lamaud  station  situated  in  the  Jnfa   Moun- 

LARNS,  Ireland,  seaport  city  of  County 
Antrim,  on  Lough  Lorne,  an  inlet  of  the  North 
Channel  18  miles  nonh  of  Belfast,  on  the  Bel- 
fast ana  Northern  Counties  Railroad.  Lame's 
situation.  39  miles  from  tfae  Scotti^  coast, 
makes  it  a  base  of  the  shortest  pasMge  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  a  daily 
mail  service.  It  is  a  market  town  and  seaside 
rceori,  ships  iron  ore  and  there  are  a  Ueach- 
ing  establishment,  flour  mills  and  a.  weaving 
factory,     Pocl  8.036. 

LARKED,  Joaephtis  Nelson,  American 
author  and  libranan :  b.  Chatham,  CKitario,  Can- 
ada, U  May  1836;  d,  1913.  He  was  a  tnember 
of  the  editorial  Staff  of  the  Buffalo  Exfrtss 
1859-69,  and  editor,  1869-72;  he  was  then  super- 
intendent of  public  education  in  Buffalo  for  a 
year,  and  in  1877  became  librarian  of  the  Buf- 
falo Library,  a  position  which  he  held  for  20 
years.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  in  1893-94.  He  edited  and 
published  (19021  'The  Literature  of  American 
History,'  a  bibliography,  tn  which  the  "scope 
and  comparative  worth"  of  each  book  is  indi- 
cated in  short  annotations  by  historical  students. 
His  other  works  include  'Talks  about  Labor* 
(1877);    'History   for  Ready  Refemice^    (7 
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vols.,  1805-1910;  rev.  ed,  1913);  "Talk  about. 
Books'  (1897);  'History  of  England  for 
Schoo]s>  (1900):  <A  Multittule  of  Counselors' 
(1901),  and  <PriTO«-  of  Rwiil  and  Wrong' 
(1902);  'History  of  the  United  States  for 
Secondary  Schools'  (1903) ;  'Serenty  Cen- 
luries:  A  Survey'  (1905)  ;  'Books,  Culture  and 
Character'  (1906);  'A  Study  of  Greatness  in 
Men'  (1911);  'A  History  of  Buffalo'  (1911). 

LARHED,  Kan.,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Pawnee  Coun^,  at  the  junction  of  the  Arkan- 
sas and  Pawnee  rivers,  240  miles  southwest  of 
Topeka.  It  is  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad*,  laid 
is  the  shipping  centre  of  a  large  farming  and 
stock-raising'  country.  It  has  flour  mills,  found' 
rin,  an  ice  factory,  grain  elevators,  machine 
shopi  and  other  industries  and  has  electric 
light  and  waterworks.  The  State  hoEpatal  for 
the  insane  is  located  here.  It  contains  also  the 
Lamed  ^nitaiium,  a  hospital,  city  library  and 
old  Fort  Lamed  Military  Reservation  and 
fort.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
council  elected  every  two  years.     Pop.  2,511. 

LAROMIGUlftRB,  U'rfl'me'gySr'.  Pierre, 
French  philosopher;  b,  Llvifnac.  3  Nov.  17S6; 
d.  Paris,  12  Aug,  1837.  He  studied  under 
Condillac,  and  became  professor  of  j^losophy 
at  Toolouse,  but  being  censured  by  ParliameTit 
for  his  publication  oi  a  treatise  on  taxation 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  favorably 
received.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  logic 
in  the  ficole  Normale  and  lecturer  at  the  Pry- 
tan^,  and  in  1811  professor  of  the  faculty  of 
letters  in  the  University  of  Paris.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Tribunate  in  1799.  In  1&33 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  His  theories  as 
a  philosopher  led  him  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  pivchologic  phenomena  which  may 
be  traced  to  physical  causes  and  the  action  of 
the  soul  itselll  and  he  developed  the  theory  of 
attention  beyond  even  his  master,  (ilondillac,  and 
others  who  influenced  his  views,  Destuti  de 
Tracy  and  Cabanis  among  them.  He  main- 
tained that  the  soul  is  free  in  its  choice  and 
therefore  immortal.  While  not  distinctively 
an  originator,  but  rather  a  developer  of  philo- 
sophic theory,  he  possessed  a  faculty  for  clear 
and  accurate  statement  so  that  his  work  crys- 
talizes  not  on]y  the  results  of  his  own. ob- 
servations but  those  of  others  who  influcHced 
his  thought.  Author  of  'Projet  d'afeients  de 
melaphysique^  (1793)  ;  'Les  Paradoxes  de  Con- 
dillac' (1805) ;  'Lemons  de  philosophie' 
(1815-18). 

LAR0U8SB,  Pierre,  pe-ar  la-roos, 
French  lexicographer  and  encyclopedist :  b. 
Touqr,  Yoime,  23  Oct.  1817;  d.  Paris,  3  Jan. 
1875.  He  was  the  son  of  village  blacksmith. 
For  several  years  he  compiled  edocational  text- 
books. In  1865  appeared  the  fir^t  volume  of 
his  great  library  of  information,  attti-clerical 
in  tone,  'Grande  Dictionnaire  Universel  dn 
XIX  Siecle.'  It  was  in  15  volumes,  and  was 
completed  in  1875 ;  and  was  followed  by  an 
'Encyclopfdie  dn  XVIII  Siecle.'  He  puUi^d 
also  small  condensed  editions  of  the  large 
works  and  aAnirable  supplementary  puhlicd- 
tions  are  regularly  issued.  Larousscs  aim  was 
to  be  entertaining  and  bright  in  his  articles 
rather  than  scholarly,  critical  and  exact,  and 
the  fniits  of  his  enorinouf  labors  have  been 


a  very  preseitt  help  in  time  of  need  td  succes- 
sive generations  of  joqrnalists.  His  native 
town'  raised  a  statue  to  bim  in  1894. 

LARRA,  Luis  Mariano  de,  Spanish  writer, 
son  of  Mariano  Jo%i  de  Larra  (q.v.)  ;  b.  Mad- 
rid, 17  Dec.  !83a  On  graduating  in  arts  he 
entered  Journaliism  atid  became  editor,  finally, 
of  the  Gacetd  de  Madrid  (1856-66).  He 
filled  many  public  offices  and  was  decorated 
by  several  of  the  governments  of  Europe  for 
brilliant  literary  work  and  advocacy  of  govern- 
mental and  other  reforms.  He  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  director  of  the  Bolelin  Oficial 
of  the  Department  of  Formento.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  vast  quantity  of  poetry,  short 
stories  and  critical  articles  which  appeared 
in  almost  every  newspaper  of  note  in  S^tn. 
Among  his  formal  published  works  are  'Tres 
Noches  de  amor  y  celos,'  'La  gota  de  tinta,' 
'La  ultima  sourisa'  (novels)  ;  'El  Amor  de 
la  moda,'  'Juicios  de  Dios,'  'La  flor  del  valle.' 
■■Batalla  de  reinas,'  'El  amor  y  te  interis,' 
'El  rey  del  mundo,'   'La  oracion  de  la  t, 
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bastos,'  'Las  corazones  de  oro,'  'Un  buen 
hombre,'  'La  viuda  de  Lopez,'  and  'Julia' 
(dramas) ;  'Las  hijas  de  Eva,'  'La  con<]ui5la 
de  Madrid,'  'Cadenas  de  oro,'  'La  insula 
Baralaria '  'Los  infiernos  de  Madrid,'  'Los 
hyos  de  ta  costa,'  'El  atrevido  en  la  Corle,' 
'Suenos  de  oro,'  'Lan  vuelta  al  mundo,' 
'Choriios  y  polacos,'  'Las  campanas  de  Car- 
rion,' 'La  guerra  santa,'  'Los  bijos  dc  Mad- 
rid,' 'Boccaccio,'  'El  Guernllero,'  'El  Estu- 
dianle'  (Zarzuelas).  The  work  of  Larra  is 
i^enerally  interesting,  and  brilliant  in  spots  -  but 
he  wrote  too  rapidly  to  produce  much  of  the 
highest  order.  His  dramas  and  zarzuelas  have 
been  long  very  popular  in  Spain  and  in  the 
Latin-American  countries  where  ihey  have  been 
presenlEd  by  the  best  companies.  Among  the 
noted  musicians  wno  have  furnished  the  music 
for  his  zarzuelas  are  Gaztambide,  Arrieta,  Ro- 
gel.    Marques,    Caballero   and   Barbieri. 

LARRA,  Mariano  Job£  de,  Spanish  au- 
thor: b.  Madrid,  24  March  1809;  d.  13  Feb. 
1837.  _  Educated  partiallv  in  French  and  par- 
tially in  Spanish,  he  early  displayed  a  tendency 
to  compose  in  both  languages  and  an  inordinate 
love  of  study.  At  the  age  of  13  he  had  trans- 
lated from  French  into  Spanish  the  whole  of 
Homer's  'Iliad'  and  had  written  a  gramniar 
of  the  Spanish  lan^age.  After  this  he  con- 
tinued his  education  in  Madrid  where  he  studied 
lite  rat  ufc,  mathematics,  ancient  and  modern 
languages  and  medicine.  Dropping  the  latter  in 
his  third  year,  he  began  the  study  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Valladolid  which  he  also 
abandoned.  He  finally  drifted  into  journalism 
and  liierature  and  became  very  active  in  polit- 
ics. He  wrote  under  a  number  of  noms  de 
plume,  one  of  which,  "Figaro,"  he  soon  made 
famous.  His  first  popularity  was  won  in  a 
wceUy  publication  entitled  Pobrecito  Hahlador, 
in  which  he  burlesqued  very  cleverly  the  e»- 
called  bad  habits  and  customs  of  the  Madrid 
of  his  day.  On  the  arrival  of  a  more  libera] 
policy  toward  the  press  on  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand Vn  (20  Sept.  1833),  he  began  to  take 
a  very  active  part  in  politics  in  which  he  soon 
became  a  noted  journalistic  contender,  satir- 
izing, with  great  cleverness  the  follies  and  ab- 
surdities  of  his  time.    Witty  in  the  extreme,  lie 
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. .  s  ot  fais  day.  All  the  world  laughed  with 
him  and  appreciated  the  truth  of  the  pictures 
he  painted  and  the  humor  of  the  situations, 
characters  and  incidents  he  depicted,  in  the 
best,  most  fluent  and  most  happy  of  language 
which  was  in  general  devoid  of  partisanship 
and  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  fairness.  This 
fairness  of  mind  and  broadness  of  view  in- 
creased his  popularity  and  extended  the  field  of 
his  readers.  He  also  acquired  a  reputation  as 
literary  and  dramatic  critic  inferior  to  (hat  of 
no  other  contemporary  writer  in  Spain.  At 
the  height  of  his  fame  he  visited  England, 
France  and  Portugal  and  evei^where  he  was 
received  as  a  personage  of  tne  highest  dis- 
tinctioD  (1835).  The  following  year  he  visited 
Belgiutn  and  Germany,  during  which  he  was 
elected,  in  his  absence,  dipiitado  to  the  Cortes. 

Larra's  family  relations  were  unhappy,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  his  own  lack  of  domestic 
qualities ;  and  these  were  intensified  by  his 
relations  for  several  years  with  a  married 
woman  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  been 
infatuated.  Jealousy  made  his  life  miserable 
both  at  home  and  in  his  irregular  .marital  rela- 
tions, the  latter  of  which  becomina;  unbear- 
able to  the  woman  in  the  case,  she  turned 
her  back  on  the  poet ;  and  Larra,  in  despera- 
tion, took  his  own  life.  So  great  was  his 
popularity  that  'all  Madrid  turned  out  to  his 
funeral.*  Among  Larra's  published  works  are 
'El  dogma  de  los  hombies  libres'  (transla- 
tion) :  the  following  dramas,  translated  or 
adapted,  'Julia' ;  'Una  imprudencia' ■  'Don 
Juan  of  Austria';  'Felipe';  'Roberto  Dillon'; 
'Siempre';  'Tu  amor  o  la  miierte';  'Partir 
&  tiempo' ;  'Un  desafio':  'Un  raplo'  (oper- 
etta); 'El  relrato  de  Shakespeare.'  His  orig- 
inal drama,  'El  conde  de  Fernan  Gonzalez,' 
met  with  some  success.  A  complete  edition 
of  Larra's  works  was  published  by  Montancr 
and  Simon,   Barcelona. 

LARRABEE.  lar'r^-be,  Willuun  CUrk, 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  clergj'man  ana 
educator :  b.  Cape  Eiiiabeih,  Me,,  1802 ;  d.  1859. 
He  was  principal  of  Methodist  academics  at 
Cazenovia  N.  Y.  (1831-35),  and  Kent's  Hill, 
Me.,  and  m  1837  was  a  member  of  the  Maine 
Geological  Survey,  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  science 
m  Indiana  Asbury  (now  De  Pauw)  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1552-54  and  1856  was  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  in  Indiana.  H( 
worked  efficiently  toward  the  improvement  of 
educational  methods  in  his  denomination. 
Among  the  works  published  by  him  arc  'Scien- 
tific Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion' (1850);  'Wesley  and  his  Co-laborers' 
(1851);  'Ashury  and  his  Co-Iahorers'  (1853); 
and  'Rosabower'  (1854),  a  collection  of  arti- 
cles written  for  the  Ladies'  Repository. 

LARRAMENDI,  lar'r4-men'd«,  MbdmI 
de,  Spanish  Jesuit  scholar:  b.  Audoain,  about 
IdQO;  d.  Loyola,  about  1750.  He  was  educated  at 
Bilbao  and  was  professor  of  theoiopy  at  Valen- 
cia. Valladolid  and  Salamanca.  After  serving 
for  some  years  st  court  as  father  confessor  to 
the  queen  dowager,  Maria  Anna,  he.  in  1733, 
retired  and  devoted  himself  to  study  and  writ- 
inK.  Author  of  'De  la  aniiguedad  v  univer' 
suidad  del  vascuence  en  Espana'   (1728);  'El 


impossible  verii^do;  arte  de  la  lengua  vascon- 
fada>  (1729);  ^Dtscurso  hiat&rico  sobre  la 
antiqua  y  bermoga  eantabria'  (1736);  'Dic- 
C'onario  trilingiie,  casteltanti.  vascuence  y  la- 
tino'  (1745)- 

LARRET,  Ilr'rS,  Datnlniqne  Jean,  Baron, 
French  military  surgeon :  b,  Baudfan,  near 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  July  1766;  d.  Lyons,  \842. 
He  studied  medicine  at  the  hospitals  fiatsl 
Dieu  and  Hotel  dci  Invalides,  and  visiitd 
America  before  entering,  the  French  irmy  in 
1793  as  snrKeoa  in  the  Gertaaa  and  Spanish 
campaigns.  He  was  with  Nspoleon  in  Italy 
and  again  in  Egypt,  was  created  a  baron  anA 
pensioned  in  1810.  He  ootitimKd  in  service 
and  in  IB42  was  inspedot  of  miUtary  hospitals 
in  Algeria.  Larrey  originated  the  amfrulonct 
volatttt  and  was  noted  for  "his  bmniiity  as 
well  a>  potseuing  a  high  scientific  repBtation, 
He  became  known  aa  *la  Providence  du  Sal- 
dat.*  AiMlior  of  'Uimoires  chtrurgie  militaire 
et  campagnei'  (4  vcb.,  1812-17);  'Relation 
<)es  voyages  et  des  cantpaxncs  de  1815  a  Wff 
(1840):  tChiniqne  ehinwgitafc'  (5  vols,,  1830- 
36);  'Recueil  de  mtooires  de  chirurKie' 
(1821),  etc.  He  was  also  author  of  many  im- 
portant scientific  papeirs. 

LARS,  larz,  Roman  tutelary  deities 
Lars  is  an  Angltdied  rinral,  derived  from 
the  Latin,  Lar,  singular  ot  Lores  (pron,  la-rai) 
Lares  occurs  on  old  Italian  monuments  beside 
Lares,  an  older  fortn  of  the  same  word.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  identify  Lares  or 
its  singular  Lar  with  an  Etruscan  word,  Ui. 
Larth,  Larthl  or  Latihia,  common  on  sepul- 
chral inscriptions,  equivalent  to  the  English 
•lord*  or  ■lady,"  'kin^  or  ■hero*;  and  pos- 
sibly akin  to  another  Tyrrhenian  word  Laran, 
name  of  the  Etruscan  ^od  of  war.  But  this 
attempt  has  not  met  WMh  general  favor.  In 
Dollinger'a  opinion  the  Lars  were  deified  an- 
cestors, or  souls  of  men,  personifying  the  vital 
powers,  and  so  assure  the  duration  of  a  family, 
over  whom  their  protection  was  supposed  lo 
extend,  Wissowa,  on  the  contrary,  holds  the 
Lars  to  have  been  originally  protecting  sfarils 
of  lots  of  arable  land,  above  which  rose  shrinw 
at  those  spots  {ci>mpila)  where  the  paths 
bounding  such  lands  met  those  of  another's 
holding,  Wissowa  rejects  therefore  the  older 
idea  of  deified  progenitors.  Holding,  as  he 
does,  that  the  Lars  were  originally  gods  of  the 
cultivated  fields,  dience  he  derived  them,  claim- 
ing that  from  siith  agrarian  status  they  laiei 
appeared  within  the  Roman  home. 

Some,  looking  upon  the  Lars  as  earthly 
beiags.  discern  a  distiKstion  thns  between  them 
and  the  Uanes  on  one  band,  and  between  then 
and  the  Penates  on  another,  Sudi  as  perceive 
this   distinction   regard  the   Uanes  as  infernal 


Manes,  Penates  and  Lars  were  _  „ 
guardian  spirits  by  those  who  worshipped  them. 
From  very  early  times. a  distinction  existed 
between  private  and  public  Lars.  The  Lars 
domestiu  (private  Lares  of  the  home)  were 
worshipped  by  the  Roman  hoasehold,  and  bj- 
the  family  alone.  Ob«  of  those  household  gods, 
the  Lars  familiaris,  vAta  accompanied  the  fam- 
ily whenever  the  residence  was  changed,  was 
conceived  of  as  the  very  centre  of-  the  house- 
hold cuhus.    One  vi«r  Kgards  the  Lares  do- 
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mestid  as  souls  of  virluoDs  aocestDTS,  wbo  (ac- 
cording to  tiie  Roman  idea)  were  set  free  from 
[he  realm  of  shadows  by  Acfaerontic  rites; 
exalted  into  deities;  wtiich  thereupon  beca.ine 
protectors  over  their  prt^eny,  as  household 
gods. 

The  Lars  publici  (public  lars),  enjo^d  a 
wider  sphere  worship,  and  received  particular 
names  from  ibe  place  over  which  their  influ- 
ence was  supposed  by  the  Ramans  to  extend. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  (I)  Lares 
compiiales.  originally  two  in  number,  the  mythic 
sons  of  Mcrcurius  and  Lara  (or  Lamnda), 
guardian  spirits  of  the  croas-roaos,  where  their 
shrines  were  erected,  and  in  whose  honor  an 
annual  festival,  the  Compitalia  or  the  Laralia 
was  held,  the  celebration  itself  fallin?  in  the 
month  of  December,  a  short  time  after  the 
observance  of  1he  Saturnalia,  it  was  not  alone 
the  cross-roads,  but  also  the  whole  neighboring 
district,  town  and  country,  which  felt  and  ac- 
Iniowledged  the  divinity  and  the  i)ower  of 
the  Lares  comfHtales  of  their  respective  local- 
ities. (2)  Lares  Urban!,  presided  over  cities. 
(3)  Lares  iprsestttes  originally  tutelaries  of  the 
public  common:  finally  guardians  of  the  slate. 
On  the  Via  Sacra  near  the  Palatine  Hill,  they 
had  a  temple  and  an  altar.  On  ccons  they  ap- 
pear as  the  fi^re  of  a  young  man,  wearing  a 
chlamys,  holdmg  a  spear,  seated  with  a  dog, 
symbol  of  viplance.  (4)  Lares  viales,  of  the 
roads,  protecting  genii  ot  travelers.  (5)  Lares 
permanni,  of  uie  sea.  (6)  Lares  rustic!,  of 
Ihe  countjy.  (7)  Lares  hostilii,  who  guarded 
the  state  from  enemies.  The  Lares  gnmdules, 
too.  should  not  be  omitted.  Their  worship  was 
connected  with  that  of  the  white  Sow  of  Alba 
Longa  and  its  30  young.  Opposed  -to  the 
Lares,  who  were  peace f til,  happy  spirits  of 
the  dead,  «vere  the  Larvae,  bearing  a  name  which 
betrays  its  connection  with  the  Latin  word  Lar 
just  as  the  parallel  word  form  "arvum*  or 
"arvas^  betrays  its  afBnity  with  the  Latin  word 
"arare."  These  Larva;  nnlike  the  Lars,  were 
uncanny  and  disquieting  apparitions,  as  were 
likewise  those  ghost-like  spectres,  winch  the 
;  knew  as  Lemures. 


The  Lars  were  worshipped  dailj^  in  the 
3man  borne,  particular  honors  being  paid 
ihem  on_  the  Kalends,  the  Nones  and  the  Ides, 


of  the  Roman  month.  Originally  each  house- 
hold had  only  a  single  Lar ;  and  the  shrine, 
a  small  domestic  chapel,  sheltering  an  image 
of  the  good  spirit,  was  kept  in  each  home, —  the 
Roman  ^ve  this  shrine  the  name  of  /Edicula 
or  Laranum.  The  image  of  the  god  was  some- 
times of  stone,  of  wood,  of  metal,  in  the  last 
case,    sometimes  even  of  silver. 

In  early  times  the  Lar  stood  in  the  Atrium; 
but  later,  when  the  family  hearth  was  removed, 
it  was  placed  elsewhere  in  the  Roman  home. 
At  home  a  Roman  felt  hjmself  surrounded 
by  invisible  friends  and  guardians,  and  these 
sentiments  found  expression  in  festive  gather- 
ings, at  wbich  the  Lararium  was  thrown  wide 
spen,  and  the  exposed  Lar  garlanded  about  with 
lowers.  Every  morning  a  prayer  was  made 
o  the  idoL  and  at  each  meal  offerings  of  food 
md  of  drink  were  set  before  hkn.  Then  a 
>art  of  the  offering  was  placed  on  the  hearth 
nd  finally  taken  up  and  shaken  into  the  flames. 
Vhenever  a  son  of  the  familv  assumed  the 
]g3  virilis ;  whatever  the  birthday  of  the  head 
f  the   family  recurred;  whenever  a  new  bride 


entered  into  the  faiiiity  circJe ;  of  whenever  ttte 
festival  of  the  Caristia  in  memory  of  the  de* 
ceased  was  celebrated,  on  these  and  on  the 
occasion  of  every  other  event  of  importance 
.  to  a  Roman  family,  special  offering  and  sacri- 
fice were  made  to  the  Lar.  He  (for,  as  the 
Romans  conceived  this  idol,  he  was  an  ani- 
mated being)  was  on  such  occasions  crowned 
with  wreaths  of  flowers ;  cakes  and  honey,  wine 
and  incense,  and  swine, —  all  were  laid  before 
him.  The  worship  of  the  Lares  persisted 
throughout  the  Roman  pagan  period,  changing 
its  character  considerably  as  time  went  on;  ana 
its  hold  upon  the  Roman  soul  appears  to  have 
been  such,  that  long  after  the  inception  of 
Christianity  we  hear  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
Alexander  Severus,  who  numbered  among  his 
household  gods,  besides  images  of  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  and  Abraham,  a  figure,  even  the 
Lar  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lar  was  represented 
variously.  Sometimes  as  a  yoitth,  his  head 
covered  by  a  hat.  with  a  traveler's  uave  in  one 
hand,  and  accompanied  by  a  do^.  Again,  we 
find  the  Lar  figured  as  a  youth :  m  short,  hi^- 

E'rt  tunic  (symbolic  of  readiness  to  serve) ; 
;  holds  a  rhyton  (drinking  bom)  in  one 
hand  and  carries  a  patera  (cup)  in  the  other. 
Witness  lo  domestic  happiness  or  misfortune, 
the  Lar  hallowed  every  domestic  occurrence; 
his  presence  rendering  every  Roman  home,  as 
it  were,  a  sacred  temple.  "No  other  nation,-' 
remarks  one  student  of  comparative  religion, 
"except  the  Chinese,  have  carried  the  religion 
of  the  home  so  far'  as  have  the  Romans  in 
their   worship  of  the   Lares. 

LARSSON,  lar'sdn,  Cvl  Olaf,  Swedish 
painter:  h,  Stockholm,  28  May  18S3.  He 
Studied  in  Stockholm  and  in  Paris.  After  some 
ambitious  early  attempts  he  engaged  in  illus- 
trating, gaining  for  himself  the  title  of  the 
■Swedish  Dor«?  He  then  took  up  water-color 
painting  and  in  the  spring  of  1883  he  exhibited 
at  ihe  Paris  Salon  two  water-colors  which 
won  a  medal.  He  was  from  the  first  espedatty 
happy  in  his  handling  of  colors,  his  work  be- 
ing spirited  and  vigorous  and  full  of  gaie^ 
and  caarm.  While  he  is  credited  witha  Frencfe 
vivacity,  the  Scandinavian  point  of  view  is 
clearly  expressed.  He  excels  in  outdoor  sub- 
jects and  in  trictures  of  home  life.  He  has 
also  distinguished  himself  as  a  mural  painter 
as  well  as  in  (he  field  of  water-color  and  oil 
painting.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  main- 
taining the  national  type  of  dress  and  coloring, 
pleading  for  the  so-called  'gaudy  peasant  colors 
that  are  needed  contrasts  lo  the  ice  and  snow* 
of  his  native  land.  He  executed  the  illustra- 
tions for  Rydberg's  'Singoalla'  and  the  mural 
Saintings  in  the  Fiirstenoerg  iGallery  and  the 
rational  Museum,  Stockholm. 
LARVA,  the  young  of  an  animal,  when  it 
differs  from  its  parents  in  form  and  manner  of 
life.  In  most  invertebrates  and  in  some  of  the 
lower  vertebrates,  the  animal  hatched  from  the 
egg  is  so  different  from  the  adult  that  in  many 
cases  the  relationship  was  kmg  unsuspected  by 
naturalists,  and  the  little  creatures  were  given 
names  as  separate  beings, —  xoea,  nauplius,  etc., 
now  amliod  to  the  forms  of  larvje  they  repre- 
sent. These  larvK  may  grow  by  imperceptiTile 
degrees  into  the  stature  and  likeness  of  the 
adnlt ;  or  they  may  pass  b^  comparatively  sud- 
den changes  ihrou^  a  series  of  more  or  ICM 
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dflcrOBt  fbrms,  uDtU  htHlly  the  adult  form  is 
Kachcd  and  retained.  In  the  latter  case  the 
development  is  said  to  be  by  metamorphoiis 
'(q.v.),  most  completely  and  familiarly  mani- 
fetted  by  insects.  Whatever  the  method,  the 
course  of  larval  growth  in  its  successive  stages 
recalls  the  phylogeny  of  its  race — that  is,  the 
.  course  of  its  evolution  in  history.  Thus  each  oi 
(he  various  pbaies  of  the  larval  life  of  any  of 


Pk.1. 


■.month. 


die  lower  animals,  like  the  fixtal  life  of  em- 
hryos  of  the  higher  Tanks,  indicates  probable 
ancestral  forms.  Some  of  the  most  remark- 
able larvae  may  be  mentioned.  Among'  the 
marine  annelids  a  larva  known  as  the  Iroeho^ 
bhort  or  trochosphere  (Fie.  1)  is  common.  It 
fiaA  9.  shdrt  cotoioct  bot^',  traversed  bv  the 
alimentaiy  canfd,  and  hM  one  or  more  oands 
of  cilia  around  the  body  and  a  sensory  natch 


with  this  increase,  the  joining  ' 
of  the  body,  so  notkcBble  in  we  adult  ap«earB. 
Other  worms  have  different  types,  of  larvK, 
among  them  the  piiidimn  of  the  nemetines 
(Fig.  2>.  shaped  somewhat  like  a  chapeau  witfc 
-enormous  ear  lappets.  Between  these  is  the 
nouth  which  leads  to  a  targe  blind  sac,  the 


rest 


)  die. 


Among  the  moUusks  larvx  Uke  the  trocho- 
pbore  occur,  and  it  is  the  existence  of  these 
larvsB  which  leads  naturalist*  to  think  that 
annelids  and  moilusks.  bo  difierent  in  the 
adult,  had  a  common  aDcettnr.  Later,  -with  the 
appearance   of   moBuscan   character,    a   larva 


nmy  appear.      This  is 

^ „;  disk  on  the  top  of  iht 

head,  which  serves  for  a  time  as  a  swimming 
organ  and  is  later  lost. 

All  of  the  lower  and  some  of  the  bigfier 
Crustacea  pass  through  a  so-called  nou^IiW  slam 
(Fig.  3).  The  adult  crustacean  conasts  of 
.several  segments,  but  the  nanplius  is  wilhoul 
joints,  has  a  single  eye,  a  straight  alimeniary 
canal,  the  mouth  b«ng  overhung  by  an  enor- 
mous upper  lip,  and  three  pairs  of  appendages. 
which  later  became  changed  into  the  two  pairs 
of  antenna  and  the  mandibles  of  the  adult. 
Tbe  first  pur  of  the  nanplian  appen^ges  are 


Fig,  3. — Naupliui  of  SftccuJiru. 
simple  and  apparently  arc  only  sensoiy,  while 
the  two  remaining  pairaare  two-branched,  and 
serve  ac  swimming  organs,  tlie  basal  portions 
being  also  used  as.  jaws  to  force  food  into 
the  mouth  which  hes  -between  them.  In  the 
higher  Crustacea  two  other  and  better  developed 
larvSe  known  as  the  xoia  «id  mtgalofis  may 
appear. 

Possibly  the  most  remarkable  lame  occur 
amons  the  echinoderma.  These  forms,  exem- 
;»lifiej  by  the  starfish  and  sea-urchin,  are  no- 
ticeable for  their  radial  symmetry,  but  in  (be 
larvx,  of  which  there  are  several  distinct  types, 
iiot  a  (race  of  a  radial  arrangement  of  parts 
can  tie  lound.  They  are  rather  markedly  bi- 
laterally fiymsKtricaJ,  with  well-marked  dorsal 
and  ventral  surfaces,  which,  however,  do  not 
correspond  with  tbe  upper  and  lower  surfaces 


stomach  Of  the  worm.  The  wonn  itself  de- 
velops inside  the  pilidium  and  later  escapes 
from  it  to  continue  its  existence,  leaving  the 


of  the  adult  Some  of  diese  larvie  are  more  or 
less  barrel-shaped,  but  in  othera,  as  in  the 
fluleus  (Fig.  4)  and  bipinmaria  (Fig.  S),  the 
body  is  drawn  out  into  a  number  of  processes 
soft  and  HexiUe  in  the  latter,  but  stiffened 
in  the  pluteus  by  intcntal  calcareous  rods 
The  stariSsh  or  MaMirchio  later  arises   on  one 
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side,  of  thi's  larva,  the  processes  are  absorbed 
Mid  the  radial  arraneement  is  superimposed 
upon  the  bilatetal  features  in  the  adult,  without, 
however,  completely  oUiterating  then. 


Certain  larvie  enter  exiensinh  iiiio  the  food^ 
■uppty  of  many  mammats,  and  atc  evsn  eates^ 
or  liecome  otherwise  useful  to  roan.  Some 
are  arlificiaUy  cultivated  for  his  service,  the 
lilk-womis,  foi  an  example. 

Among  vertebrates  larvK  are  rare,  and  an- 
pear   only  in   the   tower   forms,   those   of '  the 


nc  9.—Bipiiisuii  or  a  ■torSA- 


,_ The    fonner   include   those  which   are 

worm-like,  such  as  Che  caterpillars  (qv.)  of 
moths  and  butterflies,  the  grubs  of  beetles,  the 
ttaggols  of  flies  and  the  like.  They  are  the 
most  moierous  and  conspicuous  iocvns,  and 
are  active  and  viMmcioiia,  and  do  nearly  all  the 
damage  to  be  attributed  to-  injuriouA  insects. 
The  eampodcatorm  hrvs  are  Itose  which 
nearly  resemble  the  pareats,  aucb  rs  the^^iynphs 
of  lie  drag:on-fty  and  related  groups.  The  sec- 
ond stage  of  larval  life  among  insects  is  a  veiy 
difierent  existence,  usually  stationary  and  qui- 
escent, and  is  called  the  pMpa  sttfge  (see  Pupa). 
Some  larvx  among  insects  and  elsewhere  may 
breedj — a  phase  of  reproduction  called  pedo- 
genesis see  Pakthenogenesis. 

The  value  of  the  different  forms  and  habits 
of  life  assumed  by  arnmals  ip  passing  tl)rough 
the  larval  stage  or  sia^  is.  that  it  tends 
lo  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  species, 
since  if  at  any  moment  all  the  adults  were 
swept  out  of  existence,  the  young  living  in  a 
different  station  would  continue  to  represent 
and  revive  the  species.  'This  law  is  seen  to 
hold  good  amofig  the  insects,'  as  Packard  points 
out,  'where  many  species  are  represented  in  the 
■winter-time  by  the  egg  alone,  others  by  the 
caterpillar,  others  by  the  chrysalis,  while  still 
others  bibernale  as  imagoes.  Again,  in  the 
marine  species,  the  (ree-swimming  young  are 
borne  about  by  the  ocean  and  tidal  currents, 
and  in  fliis  what  in  adult  life  are  the  most 
sedentary  forms  become  widely  distributed 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  sea  to  sea." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  larval  forms  of  fixed 
marine  animals  strve  as  food  for  flshes.  espe- 
cially young  fishes  and  numerous  invertebrates, 
-which,  without  this  resource,  would  starve;  and 
larvae  of  insects  are  the  principal  resource  for 
food  of  birds  in  the  breeding  season,  when  all 
ihc  small,  inland  birds  must  feed  their  nest- 
lings on  caterpillars  and  grubs,  for  the  most 
part,  even  when  they  are  seed-caters  as  adults. 


(tattles),  being  the  mast  noticeable. 

LARVJE,  also  LBMURE,  m  Rotnan  my- 
thology ghosts  conceived  as  the  souls  of  the 
dead  revisiting  earth  at  night  with  harmful  in- 
lent.  They  were  exorcised  by  the  head  of  the 
household  in  a  ceremonial  ntual  held  at  mid- 
night 9,  II  and  13  May  which  comprised  i 
festival  called  'lemuralia"  or  "lemuna,*  and  at 
which  games  were  pla>ed  with  other  suitable 
observations.     Later  the  term  caOie  to  mean 


and  some- 
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supernatural   monsters  or  jgc 
times  the  souls  of  crIminBb 

LARYNGISMUS 
ULU8.  Laryngismus 
causing  contt&ction  or 
laryngismus  stndulus 
asthma,  Millar's  asthma^i 
glottis  usually  assoaat 
especially  with  the  comi 
known  as  rickets  * 

LARYNGITIS,     __ 
AND  Trroat,  Da  bases  op 

LASYNGOSCOPE,  la-ring'go-skop,  an 
instrument  used  for  examining  the  larynx.  It 
consists  of  a  httle  plane  mirror  attached  to  a 
stem,  about  four  inches  long  at  an  angle  Of  120 
d'egreesormore.  Thwmirror  19  imroflucedimo 
the  mouih  of  the  person  to  be  examined,  and 
held  near  the  back  of  the  throat,  while  a  strong 
light  is  thrown  upon  it  from  a  reflector  •won 
iipon  the  forehead,  or  held  between  the  teeth 
of  the  examiner.  In  the  strong  light  of  the  sun, 
or  of  an  argand  burner,  the  lig^t  thrown  from 
the  reflector  is  concentrated  npon  the  laryngeal 
mirror,  which  lights  up  the  parts  to  be  exam- 
ined, while  it  at  the  same  time  reflects  the 
images  of  these  parts  into  the  eye  of  the  ex- 
aminer. In  this  way  the  mechanism  of  the 
human  voice  may  be  studied,  and  what  is  of 
considerable  importance,  disease  if  present  can 
be  readily  delected,  and  the  fitting  remedy  ap- 
plied. The  chief  merit  of  introducing  this  in- 
strument in  a  very  complete  form  into  medical 
practice  must  be  assigned' to  Drs.  Turck  of 
Vienna  and  Crermak  of  Prague,  although 
(jarcia,  Liston,  Babington,  Avery  and  others 
used  a  reflecting  mirror  to  explore  the  recesses 
of  the  throat.  It  was  not  until  the  two  Ger- 
man physiologists  took  up  the  subject  in  18S7 
that  the  benefits  arising  from  its  use  were 
fully  recognized.  A  somewhat  similar  arrange- 
ment is  uKd  in  examining  the' pMt«rit>r  nasal 
cavities,  a  smaller  mirror  is  used  with  its  tact 
lumed  upward.  .    i 

LARYNGOTOUY,  fik--lng-g6t'e-nl     Sft 

BnONCHOTOKY. 

LARYNX,  the  collection  of  structures  by 

which  the  voice  is  partially  produced,  situated 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe 
It  is  formed  mainly  by  two  pieces  of  cartilage, 
the  thyroid  above  and  the  cricoid,  which  ik 
situated  below.  The  thyroid  is  formed  of  two 
Extended  wings  like    plates    mteting    at    the 
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ibiddle  line  in  front  and  making  a  promin' 

known  as  Aijam's  apple;  at»ve  and  from  the 
-cidcB  two  horns  project  uijward,  and  are  con- 
nected by  bands  to  the  hyoid  bone,  from  which 
the  larynx  is  suspendedi.  The  thyroid  cartilage 
rests  and  is  movable  upon  the  cricoid,  moving 
backward  or  forward,  but  not  from  side  to 
side.  The  cricoid  cartilage  is  shaped  like  a 
■isnet-rinK  (Greek  krihoi,  a  ring),  the  narrow 
part  of  the  ring  being  in  front.  The  cricoid 
carries,  perched  on  its  upper  edge  b^hjjul,  the 
arytenoia  cartilages,  -which  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  production  of  the  voice.  Thcs« 
various  cartilages  form  a  framework  upon 
which  muscles  and  mucous  membranes  are  dis^ 

Esed-  The  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the 
"ynx  is  thrown  into  various  folds.  These 
foras  about  15  mm.  long  in  man  and  11  mm.  in 
woman  are  called  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  by 
their  movements  the  voice  is  produced.  Pro- 
jecting toward  the  middle  they  form,  a  chink; 


so  produce  sounds,  Variations  in  the  form  of 
(he  chink  will  effect  changes  in  the  sotmd. 
Thus  the  production  of  voice  is  the  same  as  in 
musical  instruments,  the  arrangement  of  the 
many  complicated  muscles  in  the  larynx  being 
such  as  to  produce  (1)  the  vibratory  sounds, 
(2)  to  regulate  the  sound,  (3)  to  vary  the 
pitch,  and  (4)  to  determine  the  ouality  of  the 
sound.  While  the  voice  is  produced  in  the 
larynx,  it  is  modified  by  the  rest  of  the  respira- 
tory passages.  (See  Voice).  In  the  act  of 
swallowing,  the  giottiB  is  covered  by  a  cartilag- 
inous plate  called  the  epigtollis.  In  the  accoio- 
panying  cut,  >  Fig.  1,  shows  c,  the  larynx  inter- 
nally, B  being  the  epiglottis  situated  above  the 
glottis  or  entrance  to  the  larynx,  a  a  the 
trachea,  and  n  the  cesophagus  or  gullet.  In 
Fig.  2,  J  is  the  trachea,  b  the  hyoid  oone,  m  s 
the  tliyreo-hyoid  membrane,  o  the  thyreo-hycud 
ligament,  c  the  thyroid  cartilage,  u  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  r  the  crico-tbyroia  ligament  See 
NosR  Uitt  TakoAT. 

LAS  CA8AS.     See  Casas,  BAnroLOui  dz 

IAS. 

LAS  CASES,  Emmanuel  Augttstin  Dien- 
donnfi  Marin  Joseph,  Marquis,  Ihn-ro&n-do-el 
6-giis-t5fi  de-e-don-na  ma-rah  zho-zef  las  kas, 
■Froich  historian,  one  of  the  compantons  of 
Kapoleon  at  Saint  Helena:  b.  Chateau  Las 
Cases,  near  Revel,  1766;  d.  Passy-sur- Seine,  IS 
.May  1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  School  of 
the  Oratorians  in  Vendome,  and  at  the  military 
And  naval  schools  of  Paris,  and  when  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out  took  pan  with  the  Royalists. 


After  the  defeat  of  the  Prossians  in  Champune 
he  fled  to  London,  where  he  lived  as  a.teacner. 
While  here  he  executed  his  *Atlas  historique 
et  geogra^iique'  (1802),  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  Le  Sage.  When  the 
Imigrtt  were  recalled  by  Napoleon,  Las  Casts 
returned  to  Paris.  Having  entered  the  army  of 
Bemadotte  (1809)  he  gained  the  favor  of 
Napoleon,  who  in  1810  made  him  chamberlain 
and  count  of  the  em^r&  After  the  disaster; 
of  Leipzig  and  Moscow,  Las  Cases  commanded 
the  10th  legion  ol  the  National  Guard.  In  1814 
he  refused  to  assent  to  (he  request  for  Napo- 
leon's abdication,  and  went  to  &ialand,  wbeace 
he  subsequently  sent  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
Bourbons.  After  the  return  front  Elba  he  went 
back  to  France,  and  after  the  fiijal  defeat  of 
the  emperpr  at  Waterloo  followed  him  to 
Saint  Helena.  Here  with  his  son  be  devoted 
himself  to  the  care  of  Napoleon,  and  passed 
his  evenings  t(i  recording  the  emperors  re- 
marks, which  were  subeequenfly  published  in 
his  'Memorial  de  Salnte  H^line.'  (1822-23). 
Having  wrillen  a  letter  to  Lucien.  Bonaparte 
commenting  .frtely  on  the  treatment  to  vAich 
Napoleon  was  subjected,  he  was  arrested,  2S 
Nov,  1816,  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
presently  taken  to  England,  thence  conveyed  to 
(be  Continent  and  to  Fiankfort-on-tfae-Main, 
where  he  at  last  received  fiis  libertv  after  13 
months'  captivity.  He  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  France  until  the  death  of  Napoleoa 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  Ftiiltppe  he  was  elected 
in  1331  and  1839  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputiei, 
taking  his  seat  at  the  extreme  left,  or  with 
the  ultra-opposition.  He  wrote,  in  addition  to 
the  works  above  mentioned,  his  own  life, 
'M^oires  d'E,  A.  D.,  Comte  de  Las  Cases' 
(1818). 

LAS  CKUCBS,  Us  kroo'sis,  N.  Mex., 
village  and  county-seat  of  Dona  Ana  Connrj. 
near  the  Rio  Grande,  43  miles  northwest  of  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sania 
Fe  Railroad.  It  is  situated  in  a  fruit-growing 
and  agricultural  re^on  and  has  important  min- 
ing industries  in  silver,  copper,  lead  and  zinc 
The  State  College  of  Agrricultufe  and  Me- 
chanics' Art  is  located  here,  and  the  town  owns 
Its  waterworks.    Pop,  3,366. 

LAS  FALMAS,  las  pal'mas.  Can&rias.  (he 
chief  town  of  Grand  Canary  Island  and  capital 
of  the  archipelago,  the  third  port  of  Spain  and 
first  in  point  of  tonnage,  is  situated  in  the 
northeast  of  the  island,  52  miles  from  Tencriffe 
and  262  from  Madeira.  It  is  an  attractive 
place,  beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
and  contains  a  fine  town-ball  and  a  museum 
richer  in  aboriginal  remains  than  any  otherin 
the  .world.  Besides  the  cathedral  of  Saint 
Cristobal  it  h^s.a  number  of  quaint  churches: 
in '  the  church  of  San  Antonio  Abad,  but  in 
an  earlier  building.  Columbus  attended  Mass 
before  setting  out  Tor  the  discovery  of  America 
in  1492.  The  city  tas  been  ihe  seat  of  a 
bishopric  since  \ASS.  The  principal  industries 
are  fishing  and  shipbuilding  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  goods,  hats,  leather  and  glass. 
Potatoes,  bananas  and  tomatoes,  almonds  and 
sugar  are  among  the  exports.  Steamer  serv- 
ices are  maintajned  with  the  principal  Euro- 
pean ports,  and  with  the  West  Coast  of  Africa^ 
the  Cape,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and 
America.    Fop.  62,e8& 
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UkS   VSOAS,   Ul   vi'gis.   N.   ilex.,   dty 

and  cotutty-seai  of  San  Miguel  County,  on  die 
Gatlinaa  River,  a  branch  of  the  Pecos,  and  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Pe  Railroad, 
83  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe.  There  are  here 
piac^ally  two  towns,  the  old  Mexican  settle- 
ment, which  is  the  cotinty-seat,  atid  the  mod- 
em  city  lying  to  the  east,  first  known  as  East 
Las  Vegas.  bolincoryonUBd  in  ISSB  and  char- 
lend  in  1896  as  thfe  dty  of  Las  Vegas<  Tki 
New  Mexico  Nonn^  UniverMty  and  the  New 
Mexico  Insane  Asylum  are  located  here,  and 
there  is  a  public  Kbraty,  sanitarium,  flour-mills, 
carriage  and  wagon  shops,  railroad  machine 
diops,  planing- mil  la,  f  own  dries  and  machine 
^op,  tie-preserving  work,  lumber  and  brick 
yards,  ondy  and  cigar  factories,  a  brew- 
ery, etc  The  surrounding  county  is  de- 
voted 10  agiiculture  and  stock  raising-  and 
Las  Vegas  is  an  isiportant  wool  mailtet. 
The  health '  resort  known  as  Las  Vtgas  Hot 
Spring  is  located  six  miles  distant,  at  an 
elevation  of  6,767  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
noted  for  its  fine  scenery  and  equable  climate 
and  for  its  numerous  medicinal  springs,  with 
temperatures  ranging  from  75'  to  160'  F.  Pop. 
about  8,000. 

LASAULX,  U'z6,  Ernst  von.  German 
archaotogisi :  b.  Cobleni,  16  March  1805 ;.d 
Munich,  9  May  1861.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and. 
Munichi  traveled  through  Austria,  Italy,  Greece 
and  Palestine,  and  took  his  degree  at  Kid  itl 
1835.  He  was  appniqted  professor  o£  philokigy 
and  xsthelics  at  Munich  in  l&)4,  but  his  in- 
fluence having  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
Minister  Abel,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  uni- 
versity by  King  Louis  28  Feb.  1847.  He  waa 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  at  Fraokfort 
in  1S48,  and  on_  15  March  1849  he  was  re- 
instated at  Munich  by  King  MaxiiQiliati .  IIj 
He  served  in  the  Bavarian  House  of  Deputies 
from  1849  until  his  death.  He  was  magnetic  as 
a  teacher  and  of  a  mystical  temperament.  His 
writinfiB  deal  laf^ely  with  parallels  between  the 
Giristiao  religion  and  the  Hellenic  tJiiloiophy. 
He  wrote  'Geschichte  und  Philosophie  der  ehe 
bei  den  Griechen*  (1852)  ;  'Der  Untergang  dea 
HcllenisBius'  (1854) ;  <Des  Sokrates  Leben* 
(1857).  etc. 

LASCAKIS,  I^'ska'rlz,  Constantine,  Greek 
scholar  and  grammarian :  b.  Constantinople, 
about  1434 ;  d.  Messina,  about  1500.  He  came 
of  a  Bithynian  noble  family,  which  had  among 
its  members  three  emperors  of  Nicsea  in  the 
13th  centui-y.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  in 
1453  forced  him  to  flee  to  Corfu.  He  later 
went  to  Italy  where  he  was  appointed  Greek 
tutor  to  Hippolita,  daughter  of  (he  Duke  of 
Mihin.  He  taught  in  Rome  where  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  Cardinal  Bessarion ;  went  to 
Naples  at  the  request  of  Ferdinand  II  and  there 
delivered'  a  course  of  lectures  on  Gr*ece;  he 
also  taught  in  Spain,  and  for  the  last  3S  years 
of  his  life  he  taught  Greek  at  Messina,  Among 
his  pupils  there  was  the  future  Cardinal  Bembo. 
He  collected  and  copied  many  manuscripts, 
whieh  he  willed  to  the  Senate  of  Messina,  and 
which  were  taken  lo  Spain  in  1712  and  placed 
in  the  National  Library  in  Madrid.  His 
'Gramma  tica  Gnca,  sive  Crwnpendium  octo 
Oraiiones.Partium>  (1476)  was  the  first  work 
printed  in  the  Greek  language.    Caiwah  Ville- 
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aadti,.  A.,    'Lascwis  c 
Siide>  (1835). 

LASCAfitS,  Theodor«  I,  emperor  of 
Nicsa;  d.  1222.  He  came  of  a  noble  Byiantine 
family,  was  son-in-law  of  Alexander  III  and 
was  distinguished  by  his  exploits  in  defeatiiu; 
the  Latin  invasion  of  Constantinople  in  1203-OC 
After  the  fall  of  the  city  he  went  to  Nicafa  and 
there  founded  a  new  .  Byzantine  ?tate  which 
became  a  tallying  point  for  his  countrymfn  and, 
of  which  he  became  emperor  in  1266.  He  maiii- 
tained  his  empire  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  Larin  Emperor  Henry  and  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  of  Trcbiiond,  carried  successful  war  into 
the  enemy's  territory  and  in  1210  he  captured 
Alexius  and  wrested  considerable  territory  from 
the  Turks.  His  daughter,  Irene  Lascanus, 
marritd  his  successor^ John  Vatatzes,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  Theodore  II,  who  reigned 
from  1254-S8,  and  recovered  Thrace  from  the 
Bulgarians  in  1255-56. 

LASK,  Russian  Poland,  dty  in  the  gcrv- 
ernment  of  Piotrkow,  82  miles  southwest  of 
Warsaw  and  12  miles  southwest  of  Lodz,  on 
the  Newolka  River  and  on  the  Warsaw-Kalisz 
Railroad.  It  has  important  textile  manufac- 
tories. It  la;^  within  the  district  overrun  by  the 
Central  Hmpires  in  the  European  War  and  waa 
the  scene  of  much  sanguinary  fighting.  Pop. 
over4flOa  ■ 

LA8KBR,  msTrfr,  E^rd,  German  poli- 
tician: b.  Jarotachin,  Posen,  14  Oct.  1829;  d. 
New  Yortc,  5  Jan.  1884.  He  was  of  Jewish 
descent,  and  after  being  edncaied  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Breslau  and  Berlin  obtaitierf.  apost  in 
th«  Munioipal. Court  (1851).  He  ^W.  three 
years  in  England  in'  the  study  of  political  coib. 
ditions  there.  On  his  rettim  he  entered  the  gov- 
ernment service  and  was  elected  iji  1865  to  the 
Lower  House.  He  sal  subsequently  in  the  Con- 
stituent North  German  Diet,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  the  North  German  and 
German  Diet  for  the  district  of  Saxe-Meinin- 
gen.  He  was  associated  with  the  'Fortschritts-' 
partei*  or  Progressives,  and  in  1866  assisted  in 
f9,Tming  the  HaiionaL  Liberal  party,  from  which 
he  later  withdrew  in  opposition  to  Bismarck's. 
economic  policy.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
civil  consolidation  of  the  German  Empire.  On 
his  death  in  New  York  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  vote  of  condolence  and 
transmitted  it  for  presentation  through  the  au- 
thorized channels  to  the  German  Reichstag,  but 
the  message  was  peremptorily  returned  by  Bi^- 
"  Embassy  at,  Wash- 


LASKEK,  Bitimanael,  German  chess 
champion:  b.  Bcrlinchen,  24  Dec.  1868.  He 
chose  mathematics  as  a  profession,  hut  eventu> 
ally  turned  his  attention  to  chess,  playing  with 
such  success  that  since  1892  he  has  triumphed 
over  all  competitors  both  in  tournaments  and 
duel  matches.  He  has  outplayed,  withrmt  kMins 
a  single  gjme,  Blackburn,  Bird  and  F.  Miese*^ 
of  Leipzig  In  1892  he  won  the  first  prize,  ia 
the  London  tournament,  and  in  the  interna-' 
tional  tonrnament  at  New  York  in  1894'  beat  all 


between  hiffl  and  Steinltz  at  Motcow  atid  cams- 
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a&  Oecember  18K  and  JanoBty  1897.  Laaloor 
won  by  10  games  to  2,  5  being  drawn.  In  1902 
be  was  aroointed  assistant  lecturer  on  raathe- 
matics  at  Victoria  University  Manchester.  He 
bad  arranged  a  match  with  tne  celebrated  Rus- 
sian player.  Rubenstein,  for  August  1914,  which 
was  canceled  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  He 
founded  'Lasker's  Chess  Magazine'  In  1904, 
and  rs  the  author  of  'Common  Sense  in  Chess.* 


Spanish  poet  and  soldier;  b.  Toledo,  6  Feb. 
iSM;  d.  Nice,  H  Oci.  1536.  He  entered  the 
army,  served  under  Emperor  Charles  V  against 
the  French  and  the  Turks  and  received  his 
death  wound  at  the  assault  upon  a  castle  near 
Frfjus  when  but  32  years  of  age.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet,  however,  was  already  estab- 
lished. He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet 
Boscai^  with  whom  he  adapted  the  Italian 
verse  forms  to  Spanish.  Comparatively  little 
of  his  poetry  remains.  There  are  a  few  early 
vnianiiicos  in  the  native  Spanish  manner;  tiiree 
eglogas,  two  elegias,  five  caneiones,  and  epistola 
hi  blank  verse  and  37  or  38  sonnets.  His  work 
bear^  no  trace  of  the  camp-life  and  military 
scenes  among  which  his  life  was  passed,  but 
ft  marked  by  a  tender  melancholy.  There  are 
traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Italian  poets  in 
his  manner  and  some  of  his  grace  is  doubtless 
due  to  Horace.  His  poetry  was  printed 
'Works'  (1544)  witbBoscan'spoetry-repriated 
(New  York  1903).  Consult  Fitimau rice-Kelly, 
J.,  'Sfbliograpbie  de  IHistoira  de  la  Littira- 
ture  Espagnole'  (Paris  1913), 
'     LAfi8A,'las'sa.    See  Lhasa. 

LAS8ALLE,  ta-sai',  Perdhund,  German 
Socialist:  b.  Breslau,  11  April  1825;  d.  Geneva, 
Z8  Aug-.  1864.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Breshlu  and  Berlin,  and  while  there  gained  the 
friendship  of  such  men  as  Boddi  and  Humboldt. 
Toward  the  end  of  1844  he  met  at  Beriin  the 
Countess  Hatzfeldt,  who  had  contracted  an  un- 
fortunate marriage,  conducted  her  suit  for  sepa- 
ration and,  brought  it  to  a  successful  issue.  He 
first  made  himself  known  as  a  leader  during 
the  democratic  tttiubles  of  1848,  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  year  for  alleged  inciting  to  re- 
volt. In  1858  he  produced  a  work  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  Hcraclrtus  and  in  1861  published  his 
'System  of  Acquired  Rights.'  Thereafter  he 
proceeded  to  organ! le  the  working  classes, 
which  caused  the  government  to  accuse  him  of 
sedition,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  four 
months.  He  was  at  first  allied  with  the  partv 
oF  the  ProCTessists,  but  in  1862  he  broke  with 
them;  in  1863  he  issued  his  famous  'Offenes 
Antwortsehreiben,'  a  brochure  in  which  he  sets 
forth  fais  working-class  program,  and  later  in 
the  'same  year  founded  a  Lsrtwr  Union  (All- 
gflmeiner  deutsdier  Arbeiierverein),  and  be^n 
the  Socialist  propaganda  in  Germany.  In  1864 
he  published  an  altack  on  the  Manchester  school 
of  economists  under  the  title  'Herr  Bastiat- 
Schultzc  von  DelitiGch  der  okonomische 
JuUaK  oder  Kapital  und  Arbeit.'  In  the  sum- 
mer «f  the  same  year  he  was  killed  in  a  duel 
<iccasioned  by  a  love  affair.  One  of  the  chief 
Minis :  in  his  economic  theory  was  that  the 
■Iron  law  of  w^es*  tended  always  to  reduce 
wages  tothe  mere  cost  of  hving;  to  remedy 
ttiis  he  proposed  associations  of  the  working 
dnssfs'  in  productive  enterprises  with  capital 


furnished  by  the  state.  He  l«{f  no  ibck  Elabo- 
rate statement  of  bis  vi«ws  of  the  nature  of 
capital  and  capitalistic  society  as  dtd  Marx;  nor 
did  he  influence  the  labor  movonent  so  much 
through  his  theoretical  teachings  as  through  hli 
power  and  success  as  an  organiser.  Consult 
Bemstdn.  'Lassalle  as  a  Social  Reformer,'  and 
pawson,  'German  Socialism  and  Lassalle.' 


EsMsavsSH),  Gttrman  kntiquary:  b.  Don- 
aucGchinecn,  10  April  1770;  d  IS  March  1855. 
He  studied  at  Strassbwry  and  at  Fr«ibetg, 
specialiiing  ia  Uw,  economics  and  forestiy.  tie 
entered  the  service  of  Prince  vob  Fursien- 
berg  in  1789,  became  chief  warden  of  the 
forests  in  1304,  and  under  the  regency  of 
Piincess  Eliiabeth  for  her  son  Karl  Egon  he 
was  Privy  OianceUor  in  1806^17.  He  retired 
at  the  close  of  the  regency  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  studied  old  German  Ulera- 
ture.  He  collected  a  library  of  12.000  volumes 
and  273  rare  manuscripts,  one  of  which  was  the 
Hohenems  manuscript  'C*  of  the  codex  of  the 
'Nibelungenlied.'  His  library  was  bequeathed 
to  the  town  of  Donaueschingen.  He  edited 
under  his  pseudonym  many  mediaeval  German 
poems.  Among  tbem  are  'Bin  schon  und  an- 
oratig  Gedicht,  der  LLttowei*  (1826)  ;  <E^en- 
lied>  (1832);  <Liedenaal>  (4  vols.,  18Z&-25), 
etc  Consult  Pfeiffer,  P.,  *Bricf«rechsd 
xwischea  Lassbetv  nno  ubhmd'  (Vienna 
1870). 

LAflSELL,  \i-ar,  WOfijun,  English  as- 
tronomer: b.  Lanoashire,  18  June  1)99;  d  5 
Oct  1880.    His  early  education  was  scanty,  and 


built  and  mounted  reflecting  telescopes  cqua- 
torially,  the  first  of  the  bind  in  use,  and  also 
invented  a  method  of  polishing  the  specula. 
With  his  own  telescope  he  diKAvered  the  satel- 
lite of  Neptune  in  1847,  observed  the  eigbth 
satellite  of  Saturn  in  1848,  and  in  1851  discov- 
ered two  new  satellites  of  Uranus.  In  1861,  at 
Valetto,  on  the  island  of  Malta,  he  mounted 


scribing  new  nebt>la:  and  correcting' many  of 
his  former  results.  In  186S  he  returned  to 
England,  built  an  observatory  near  Maidenhead 
and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

LASSEN,  las'sin,  Chriitian,  Norwegian 
philologist  and  linguut :  b,  Bergen,  Norway,  22 
Got.  IfflO;  d  Bonn,  Prussia,  8  May  1876.  He 
studied  at  Chris tiania,  Heidelberg  and  Botiti,  at 
which  latter  university  he  became  in  1830  ex- 
traordinary and  in  1849  ordinary  professor 
With  Eugene  Burnouf  he  deciphered  many  Pali 
MSS.,  and  the  result  of  their  labors  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Asiatic  Society  in  an  'Essay  on 
the  Pali  or  Sacred  Laiiguage  Iroia  the  Penin- 
sula bf?ond  the  Ganges.'  He  published  wiih 
Schlcgel  the  'Ramayana'  and  the  'Hitopadesa,' 
and  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Zeil- 
schrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes.  His 
works,  which  are  numerous  and  valuable,  relate 
to  a  variety  of  Oriental  languages  and. ancient 
mong  other  subjects,  trans- 
ndu.  philosophy,  the  history 


.    _     .  anguages 

history,  embracing,  among  other  sub 
latioQS  from  the  Hin^    '*-" 
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of  Bactriutt,  Cabobl  svd  India,  and  ciineifonn 
iiucriptiant. 

LASSBH,  Bdturd,  Danish  composer:  b. 
CopenhMen,  13  April  1830;  A.  Weimar,  15  Jan. 
1904.  He  began  his  education  at  Brussels  and 
18SI  won  the  "Prix  de  Rome.>  Through  Lisit 
his  opera  'Landgraf  LudwigsBramfahn'  was 
produced  in  Weimar  (18?S'),  where  he  was 
made  ihe  following  year  •Kapellmeister*  to  the 
court.  He  retired  In  1895.  Of  his  tompositions 
those  which  are  most  remarlcable  for  talent 
and  artistic  sincerity  are  the  operas  'Frau- 
en]ob>  <I860);  'Le  Caprif*  (1868).  He  wrote 
two  symphonies  and  the  music  for  Sophocles' 
'CEiiptis'    and   Goethe's    'Faust,'    as  wdt   as 


LASSEN  PEAK,  Cat,  volcamc  peak  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas,  on  the  boundaries  between 
Plumas,  Shasta,  Lassen  and  Tdiama  .counties, 
about  li35  isiles  north  of  Sacramento,  in  lati- 
tude 40'  2ff  north.  U  was  supposed  to  be 
wtlinct,  bur  on  30  May  1914  clo5«s  of  steam 
and  ash  issued  from  the  summit;  and  on  8  June 
and  18  July  1914  a  cohimn  of  steam  rose  to  k 
height  of  10,000  feet  above  the  crest.  TTie 
activity  was  credited  to  the  great  eanfaqoake 
precedmg  it  in  Alaslca  and  Califonria.  It« 
ancient  lava  beds  are  of  vast  extent  and  there 
are  boiling  ^rings  and  hot  mifd  takes  at  'die 
base  of  the  mountain.    Altitude,  10,577  feet 

LASSERRE,  U'slr,  Paul  Joseph  Henri 
de  Mon«ie,  French  religious  writer:  b.  Carlux, 
25  Feb.  1828;  d.  1900.  He  studied  law  at  Paris 
and  in  1851  created  a  sensation  by  the  publi- 
cation on  2  December  of  'L'Opinion  ct  le 
coup  d'ftat,*  written  in  farvor  of  the  comP 
d'etat.  He  was  active  in  behalf  of  Poland, 
gaining  the  Pope's  condemnation  of  the  massa- 
cres of  Warsaw;  gained  wide  attention  by  his 
strictness  on  Renan's  'Vie  de  Jisus' ;  and  was 
later  noted  for  his  writings  on  the  Loardes 
pilgrimage,  where  he  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived benefit,  and  over  which  he  had  a  bitter 
controversy  with  Zola.  Author  of  *L'Esprit 
et  la  Chair>  (!8S9>  ;  "La  Pologne  et  la  Catho- 
Iidt«»  (1861);  'L'Evangile  selon  Renan' 
(1862):  'Noire-Dame  de  Lourdes'  (1869); 
'Episodes  Miraculeux  de  Lourdes  >   (1883),  etc. 

LASSO,  a  long  strong  thong  of  buffalo- 
hide,  rope  or  leather^  with  a  nmning  noose  at 
one  end,  used  <by  ranchmen  and  hunters.  It  iS 
thrown  in- such  a  Way  as  to  fall  over  the  horns 
or  head  of  the  animal,  the  hunter-coiling  one 
end  round  a  high  pommel  on  his  saddle.  When 
he  makes  a  successful  cast  the  hunter  spurs  his 
horse  to  its  fullest  speed,  and  the  horse  or  other 
animal  is  abnost  strangled  or  borne  to  the 
ground  and  becomes  an  easy  prey.  Instead  of  a 
noose  a  leaden  ball  may  be  attached  to  the  en4 
of  the  thong,  vAich  is  thrown  so_  as  to  entangle 
the  legs,  neck  or  horns  of  the'  animal  to  be 
captured.  The  lasso  has  been  used  hi  the  South 
American  wars:  it  was  employed  agsinst  the 
French  sentinels  by  some  of  the  semi-barbarpus 
tribes  whom  Russia  had  pressed  into  her  armies 
during  the  Crimean  War: 

LASSO-CBLLS,  or  STINGING  CELLS, 
names  applied  to  the  Cnidocysts,  of  ccelenterates. 
See  Nematocyst, 

LASSON,  la'soD,  Adolf,  German  ichoiar: 
b.  Strdilz,  Ueeklenbure-StrdilE,  12  March 
iS32,    He  was  educaied  qt  the  University  of 


Vi<^.  15  July  1857.  He  studied  at  the  Scale 
des  Beanx-Arls  and  under  LebasandLabioustoJ 
From  Labrouste  he  imbibed  the  influenceV 
viadx  started  hkn  toward  the  pre-eminence  he 
attained  in  the  19th  century  Gothic  revival  ia 
France.  He  was  engaged  with  Duban  aivd 
Vio»et-le-Duc  in  the  restoration  of  Sainte 
Chapelle  in  1840-56,  and  in  1842  he  began  wicfa; 
VioSet-le-Duc  the  restoration  of  Notre-Dame. 
He  was  also  cHgaged  la.  tlK  restooaafm  of 
Saini-<jermain-rAuxerrois,  the  cathedra]  .  oC 
Moulins  and  built  the  church  of  Saint  Nkol'ai, 
de  Nantes  as  well  as  other  churches  and  Fonq 
vents  throughout  the  provinces  of  Frttnce.  He 
wts  a  contributor  to  Annaiet  archiohgiq^ei 
and  author  of  'Monographic  de  la  cadicdrale 
de  Charires'  in  collaboration  with  DLdron  .^n4 
Amaurr  Duval.  (1843);  'Ration  de.  I'Acad- 
imie  des  beaux-arts  coUre  I'art  gothiqiie' 
(1846)  i  annotated  <Album  de  Villard  de  Honr 
necourt>.(185S). 

'  LASSUS,  OrlsnduB,  or  LASSO,  Itis'sfr, 
OiIuhIo  (originally  Roland  Dblattbe),  C^r^ 
man  composer :  b,  Mons,  in  Hainaut,  1520  of 
1S30;  d.  Munich,  June  1S94.  As  a  composer 
he  was  excelled  only  by  Palestrina  amonn  raiiy 
sttu^iu  of  the  16th  century.  About  1556  he 
went  to  Munich  as  chapef-masler  to  Albert, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  in  1562  became  chapel- 
master,  an  ofBce  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
Among  his  more  than  2,000  works  are  sbm^ 
60  masses,  many  tnadrigals  and  songs,  and  the 
celebrated  music  for  the  Seven  Tenilenlial 
Psalms.  In  the  royal  library  at  Munich  is  thq 
richest  collection  of  hjs  works.  His  sons  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  motels  entitled  'Uae-. 
num  Opus  Musicum'  (1604,.  17  vols.,  fiilid)' 
An  edition  of  his  collected  works  appeared  at 
Leipzig  1893,  et  seq.  ' 

LAST  DAYS  OP  POMPEII,  th|f,  Bui^ 
wer-Lytton's  'The  Last  DajrB  of  Pompeji,'  pu^ 
lisbed  in  18.H  has  as  its  Bubiect  the  des^r[ict(o4 
of  Pompeii  by  fire,  water,  ashes  wd  lava^ui  tbf; 
terrible  cfuption  of  Mount  Vesuvtut  in  tfa^ 
year  79t!t  the  (Hiristlan  era.  The  novel  was 
mainly  written  at  Naples  near  the  scene  of  tho 
ancient  Calamity  in  order  that  all  incidents  peiv 
tatmng  to  it  might  be  completely-  Ttsualizcid 
fittlwcr  climbed  Mount  Vesuvitu,  sin  died  thf 
cxjisvations  of  the  ruined  city,  and  was  gener™ 
ally  well  prepared  for, the  task  by  his  I^ijtI- 
oi^e.of  the  classical  literatures.  It  was  his  aiqii 
to- res,^re  the  decadent  life  of  Pomoeii  just 
before'  the  destruction  of  the  city.  He  re^i^* 
mated,  '  as  it  were,  the  skeletons  found  in 
houses,  baths,  temples  and  ^oTvnt  aU  oi  wnicn 
idaces  he  ndnutely  described.  These  old  skele* 
loos,  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  became  the 
dramatn  persons  of  hi»  plot.  Uost  of  tbetn 
were  burled  in  the  rains;  but  the  hero  and 
heroine,  Qaticut  and  lone,  eacape  ^  ih^AKliaf 
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Ny^fia,  die  The»atiaii  bHnd  girl,  and,  being 
Greeks,  retire  to  AthciR.  Nytfia,  hopelesily  in 
Idve  with  Glaucus,  drowrs  herself  in  the  sea. 
Amon^  others  who  survived  is  OlinthuB,  the 
Christian,  who  converts  Glaucns  and  lone  to 
die  new  rdiipon  in  which  they  are  si^remely 
happy. 

Butwer's  novel  annoys  the  reader  of  the 
present,  day  by  its  stilted  stjde,  its  melodrama 
and  its  sentimentalism ;  but  these  and  other 
gnve  fsulta  cannot  bHnd  the  critic  to  the  fact 
that  'The  Last  Days  of  Pom:)eii'  is  the  most' 
silcceBsfuI  novel  we  have  dealing  with  ancient 
Ufn  and  manoers,  so  difficult  to  restore  at  alL 
The  catastrophe  which  Btilwer  chose  for  his 
theme  at  once  interests  and  appalls;  and  the 
lafct  chapters,  descriptive  of  the  awful  fate  that 
vvercame  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii,  reach  a 
U^  level  of  vivid  narration,  quite  suffidenl  to 
teep  the  novel  alive. 

WiuuB  L.  Cross. 

LAST  JUDOHBNT,  The,  subject  of  re- 
ligions paintings  based  upon  Matt  xxv,  31, 
et  seq.,  when  Christ  shall  return  to  judge  the 
world,  it  was  a  subject  much  favored  by  me- 
diaeval artists,  some  of  the  greatest  rehgiotis 
paintings  and  frescpes  being  founded  upon  lix 
idea.  Among  Them  are  that  by  Fra  Angelico 
at  the  Florence  Academy;  one  by  Fra  Bartol- 
onimeo  painted  in  1498-99  on  the  wall  of  the 
cloister'  of  Santa  Maria  Niiova  at  Florence; 
Jean  CouMln  at  the  LouVre ;  a  fresco  by  Gtotto 
at  Santa  Maria  dell'  Arena,  Padaa;  the  fresco 
by  Michelangelo  in  the  Sistive  Chapel  Mthe 
Vatican;  by  Rubens  in  the  Uunicb  Oalle^j 
by  Tintoretto  at  Santa  Maria  dell  Orto.  Ven- 
ice ;  the  fresco  by  Peter  vob  Cornelius  at  Lud- 
wi^rche,  Munich. 

LAST  LETTERS  OP  JACOB  ORTIS, 
'Ultime  letiere  di  Jacopo  Ortis*  (1802),  the 
most  significant  prose  woHc  of  the  Italian  poe< 
Upo  Foscolo,  is  an  autobiographical  novel  in 
epistolary  form.  Begun  in  1798  when  tfie  au- 
thor was  a  mere  hoy  of  20  the  history  of  this 
book  is  a  romance  in  itself.  Published  in  tin- 
finidied  form  in  1799,  continued  for  an  im- 
patient editor  by  the  unscrupulous  Angelo  Sas- 
soli  whose  unaudiodzed  edition  was  repudiated 
te  Foscolo  when  he  brought  but  his  true  text  in 
1802  the  "TJliimi  leiiere'  shows  the  influence 
of  Rousseau's  'Nouveile  HiloTse*  and  still 
more  of  Goethe's  'Wenher.>  Like  its  German 
predecessor  which  antedated  it  by  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  Poscolo's  narrative  reflects  the  pes* 
srmism,  the  unhealthy  sentimental  ism  and  the 
excessive  morbidness  of  chat  period  of  social 
and  political  upheaval.  The  snicide  in  1796  of 
Girofamo  OrtiSj  a  fellow  student  at  die  Uni- 
versity of  Pavia,  Poscolo's  unhappy  lore  af- 
fairs the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (17  Oct 
1797)  by  which  Austria  acquired  Venice  and 
which  catised  the  poet's  departure  from  his 
adopted  slate,  became  the  genesis  of  these  let- 
ters *hich  so  deeply  stirred  the  patriotic  ardor 
of  th^  ItiSHa  youth  of  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion. AH 'exile  from  Venice^  Ortis  f Foscolo), 
In  t  series  of  letters  to  his  friena  Lorenzo 
(G.  B,  Nirtoirrii);  laments  his  country's  servi- 
tude and  gradiiallv  lays  bare  his  hapless  pas- 
SlOn  for  the  ioveiy  "reresa,  the  vffianeed  and 
later  the  bride  of  another.  This  correspondence 
roHs  from  October  1797  nntit  March  1799,  when 
the  wretched  yonlh  stabs  himtelf  ro  death  after 


writing  an  aEEecling  flrewCU  to  Tereia.  Su<h 
scenes  as  the  meeting  between  Ortis  asd  ihc 
aged  poet  Parioi,  the  incidsnt  of  the  Idss,  (he 
final  parting  with  Teresa  and  some  splendid  de- 
scriptions of  nature,  arc  full  of  feelit^.  Th« 
language,  white  not  exempt  from  affectations, 
is  a  robust,  eloquent  and  animated  poetic  prose. 
Although  mc  intenningling  of  the  patriotic  mo- 
tive with  the  love  idyll  weakens  the  unity  of 
the  work,  the  low  in  artistic  eftectivcness  is 
compensated  by  the  iaiense  passion  for  liberty 
that  animates  Ortis.  It  is  the  first  modem 
Italian  novel  of  incontestable  merit  and  the 
harbinger  of  the  romantic  movement  m  Italy. 
Consult  Martinetti  and  A«tona-Traversi  for  a 
critical  edition  of  the  text  (Saluzzo  1887);  Al- 
bertazzi,  A-  <I1  Romanzo'  (Milan  1902)  ;  Maz- 
zoni,  G.,  'L'OttocentO*  (Milan  1913)  ;  Marinoni, 
E,  'Prose  .  .  .  di  Ugo  Foscolo*  (Milan 
1913). 

Aj-fred  G.  Pakaionl 

LAST  OP  THE  MOHICANS,  The. 
'The  Last  of  the  Mohicans'  was  the  second  of 
the  Leather-Stoddng  aeries  which  Fenimore 
Cooper  wrote,  and  it  stands  secMid  in  the  order 
in  which  these  novels  present  the  deeds  and 
emotions  of  the  greatest  character  American 
fictidn  has  funushed  to  the  world  of  the  imagi- 
natioa  Perhaps  less  reaHstic  than  'The  Pio- 
neers,' and  less  poetical  than  'The  Prairie,* 
'The  Last  of  the  Mohicans'  is  still  the  most 
representative  not  only  of  the  series,  but  of 
Cooper's  romances  in  general.  In  this  tale 
Leather-Stocking  first  reaches  his  true  pro- 
portions. '  The  Pioneers, '  in  which  he 
had  first  appeared,  had  shown  bim  some- 
what hardened  by  age;  only  at  the  end  of  that 
book,  when  Natty,  in  search  of  simplicity  and 
perfect  freedom,  withdraws  from  the  settle- 
ments and  pltmges  into  the  de^r  woods,  does 
he  make  bis  fufi  appeal.  In  'The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,'  which  presents  Hawkeye,  as  he  is 
now  called,  in  the  prime  of  his  strength  and 
valor,  be  has  grown  nobler  as  he  has  grown 
more  remote,  more  the  poet  and  hero  as  the 
world  in  which  he  moves  has  become  .  more 
wholly  his  own.  (^ingachgook  has  undergone 
an  even  greater  change-  He  had  been  known 
in  'The  Pioneers'  as  Indian  John,  a  drunken 
old  vagabond  who  was  dignified  only  by  his 
death.  'The  Last  of  the  Mohicans*  i 
to  him  his  cunning  and  pride.  The  our 
inance  o£  the  story  lies  in  Uncas,  the 
Chingachgook,  gallant,  swift,  courtei 
lover  for  whom  there  is  no  hope,  the  last  of 
bis  mighty  line.  Cooper  was  perfectly  willing 
to  admit  that  Uncas  was  ideahzed,  lUce  other 
epic  and  romantic  heroes.  It  is  clear  also  that 
Uncas  possesses  many  of  the  virtues  which 
Rousseau  had  said  are  to  be  found  in  the  state 
of  nature.  Romantic  idealization,  however,  and 
romantic  sentiment  cannot  deprive  Uncas  of  lie 
perennial  appeal  which  youth  makes  when  cut 
oS  in  the  flower.  Nor  is  a  txiok  which  has 
added  three  such  personages  to  fiction  to  be  too 
lightly  dismissed  as  without  power  of  charac- 
terization. 

TTie  action  and  setting  of  'The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans'  are  on  the  same  high  plane  as  the 
characters.  The  forest,  in  which  all  the  events 
take  place,  surrounds  Siem  with  a  diangcless 
majesty  which  deepens,  by  oontrast,  the  rest- 
less   Ecnse   of   danger.     Flight   md   purstut, 
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Cooper'fi  favontc  ptot^-devicCt  £11  Almosf  the  en- 
tire book;  two  wlute  girls,  being  escorted  from 
Fori  Edward,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Fott  WUliaci 
Heory,  on  Lake  George,  are  pursued  by  the  hot- 
tile  savages  who  infested  that  region  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War ;  they  are  captured  and, 
after  another  desperate. pursuit,  rescued.  The 
thrilling  contest  is  carried  on  with  every  subtle 
trick  known  to  Magna,  the  villain,  and  to 
Hawkeye  and  the  Mohicans,  who  are  the  real 
heroes  of  the  piece,  though  there  is  a  conven- 
lioiial  lover  for  one  of  Uie  conventional  girls. 
Among  the  most  itiovir^  moments  in  fiction  is 
that  in  which  Uncas  reveals  himself  to  the 
Delawares ;  of  all  Cooper's  climaxes  it  is  the 
one  built  up  with  the  greatest  skill.  The  coin- 
cidences are  occasionally  strained  and  the  style 
is  careless,  but  the  narrative  force  of  the  book, 
no'  matter  what  its  defects,  is  too  compelling 
for  it  to  be  caiied  less  than  a  masterpiece. 

Carl  Van  Doren. 
'  LAST  ROSS  OF  SUMUBS.  The.  a  fa- 
mous song  by  Thomas  Moore,  publithetl  in  his 
'Irish  Melodies.'     The  air  was  derived  from 
an  old  melody,  *The  Groves  of  Blarney.' 

LASTMAH,  Ust'miD.,  Pieter,  Dutch 
painter  and  engrayer :  b.  Amsterdun,  1580;  d. 
Haarlem,  about  1649.  He  was  apupil  of  Geirit 
PieteTE,  and  later  Studied  iti  Rome  under  Els- 
heimer.  Returning  to  Amsterdam  he  estab- 
lished a  studio  and  in  1622  Rembrandt  becune 
one  of  his  pupils.  He  made  his  reputation  as  a 
historical  painter.  Plis  work  i^  well  repre- 
sented in  European  galleries.  Among  them  are 
<Repose  in  Egypl>  (1608),  Rotterdam  Mu- 
seum; 'Ulysses  and  Nausicaa'  (1609),  Bruns- 
wick Museum:  'Apollo  and  the  Muses,'  Cas- 
sel  Gallery;  'Tobias>  (1618),  Molike  Collec- 
tion, Copenhagen ;  'Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds' (1629),  Haarlem  Mtiseum;  'Raising  of 
Lazarus'    (1632),  Hague  Musetun,  etc 

LASUS,  (Jreek  poet :  b.  Hermione,  Argolis. 
He  flourisheij  in  the  early  pari  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury and  lived  in  Athens  in  the  reign  of  Hip- 
parchus.  He  was  of  the  literary  and  artistic 
circle  Fcisistratidcc,  a  rival  of  Simonides,  and 
teacher  of  music  and  poetry  to  Pindar.  He  was 
considered  the  invei)tor  of  the  dilhyrambus  and 
did  much  to  perfect  it  and  increase  its  popu- 
larity. He  was  the  author  of  the  first  treatise 
on  the  theory  of  *iusic. 

LASZLd  DB  LOHBOS,  las'ld  de  16m'- 
bdz,  or  VON  LANLOB,  Philip  Alexius, 
Hungarian  painter:  b,  Budapest,  1869.  He 
studied  at  the  Industrial  Art  School  and  Na- 
'tional  Drawing  School  at  Budapest,  under  Lie- 
zenmayei  at  Munich  and  utider  Lefebre  and 
Benjamin  Constant  at  Paris.  He  received  gold 
medals  from  the  Paris  Salon  in  1899,  1900;  and 
also  from  Munich,  Diisseldorf,  Saint  Louis  and 
Venice ;  and  the  golden  placque  from  the  Na- 
tional Salon  of  Art  in  Budapest  in  1912.  He 
was  ennobled  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  in 
1912.  In  1907  he  look  up  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land. His  reputation  rests  apon  his  portraits. 
Among  his  sitters  afe  Prince  Hohenlohe,  Pope 
Leo  XIII,  King  Edward  VII,  Queen  Alexan- 
'-,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
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LATACUNGA,  la-ta-koon'm,  Ecuador, 
capita]  of  the  province  of  LeOn,  56  mites  south 
of  Quito,  and  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  jhe 
republic  and  on  the  railway  irota  Guayaquil 
and  Quito.  Owing  to  its  aituatioD  on  a  plain 
more  than  9,120  feet  above  sea-level,  it  has  an 
even  and  temperate  ciimate,  and  the  surround- 
ing country  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and 
cat  tie-raising;  but  it  is  only  25  miles  distant 
the  great  volcano,  Cotopaxi,  and  has  r 


teries,  etc.,  and  pumice  stone  and  saltpetre  a 
worked,     A   palace   of    the    Incas    is  still    in 
existence  in  tne  vicrnily.     Latacunga  was   dis- 
covered by  the  Spaniards  in   1534.     Pop.   esti- 
mated at  12,000. 

LATAKIA,  Ia't%-ke>,  Syria,  seaport  town 
in  the  vilayet  of  Beirut,  opposite  the  island  of 
Cyprus  and  ?5  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Tripoli.  It  was  the  ancient  Laodtcea  ad  Mare, 
named  by  SelencUs  Nicator  in  honor  oi  fais 
mother;  and  in  the  Roman  period  it  was  knowA 
as  Julia.  It  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient  bishopric, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  was  a  wealthy 
city.  It  came  under  the  rule  of  Tancred  in 
1102,  but  wa*  recaptured  by  Saladin  in  1118. 
It  had  a  Christian  colony  which  was  permitted  ' 
to  build  fottitications  for  its  protection  but  the 
Christians  were  banished  and  their  defenses 
leveled  by  Sultan  Kala'iin.  In  the  16tb  century 
Laodicea  was  almost  non-existent  but  the 
establishmenl  of  the  tobacco  trade  in  the  17th 
Century  ^ve  new  life  to  the  town,  and  tobacco 
raising  is  still  its  chief  industry,  althou^  it 
also  exports  silk,  oil,  sponges  and  eggs.  Popt 
(estimated)  25,000. 

LATBAU,  U'td,  Loniae,  Belgian  vision- 
ary: b.  Bois  d'Haine,  30  Jan.  1850;  d.  25  Aug. 
18B3.  She  entered  the  Third  Order  of  Saint 
Francis  of  Assist  and  after  a  vision  of  Christ 
which  ai^ared  to  her  in  1868  she  was  said  to 
be  stigmatized  with  wounds  which  bled  on 
Fridays,  although  Belgian  medical  authorities 
pronounced  the  case  stigmatic  neuropathy. 
Bishop  Dumont  of  Toumay  believed  the  young 
woman's  Case  a  miracle.  When  he  was  later 
deposed  Lateau  left  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion. Consult  Rohting,  A.,  'Louise  Lateau, 
die  Stigmatifirte  von  Bois  d'Haine'    (1874). 

LATENT  FAULT  or  DEFECT,  legal 
term  used  in  the  law  of  sales  and  in  personal 
injury  law.  In  the  law  of  sales  a  purchaser 
is  guarded  against  a  blemish  or  defect  not  ap* 
parent  or  fraudulently  concealed  at  the  time 
of  purchase.  The  seller  does  not  impliedly 
warranfagainst  latent  defects  in  goods  not  of. 
his  own  manufacture,  but  is  bound  to  disclose 
latent  defects  known  to  biitL  In  the  law  of 
injury  a  lender  may  be  held  responsible  for 
damages  for  an  injury  inciu'red  bjr  the  bor- 
rower in  the  use  of  a  borrowed  article  whose 
defects  were  not  made  known.  However,  an 
employee  or  third  parh*  is  not  bound  to  take 
notice  of  defects  in  the  article  or  appliance 
loaned.  If  an  appliance  is  hired  to  another  it 
carries  with  it  an  implied  guarantee  against 
latent  defects ;  and  in  case  of  a  carrier  every 
test  dictated  by  the  utmost  possible  care  must 
he  made.  In  English  law  there  is  a  provision 
in  a  bill  of  lading  exempting  an  owner  from 
liability  for  damages  incurred  through  latent 
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or  undiscovered  defects,  such  as  leakage 
tlirough  a  defective  rivet  in  a  water-tknk,  or 
a  defective  rivet  in  the  hull,  unknown  to  the 
owner  at  time  of  sailing. 

LATERAL  MORAINB.    See  Moraine. 

LATEEAN,  palace  and  church  at  Rome. 
The  name  is  derived  firom  Plautius  Latcranus, 
head  of  a  rich  patrician  familv  whose  estates 
were  confiscated  by  Nero,  wnile  he  himself 
was  put  to  death  for  complicity  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Pi  so.  The  palace  afterward  be- 
came an  Imperial   residence,  but  was 


Pope   Melchiades   in   312   by   Coi._._ _    .___ 

Great,  arid  thereafter  was  the  residence  of  the 
popes  for  a  thousand  years.  Only  fragments 
of  the  palace  of  Constantino  remain.  Above 
is  a  chapel  so  sacred  that  none  but  a  pope  may 
officiate  at  Its  attar,  and  none  but  priests  wor- 
ship within  its  walls,  and  containing^  a  portrait 
of  our  Lord  known  as  the  'Acheiropoieton' 
or  portrait  not  made  with  hands,  traditionally 
fiegun  by  Saint  Luke  and  finished  bv  an  angel. 
At  one  end  of  the  dining  hall  called  the 
Triclinium,  in  a  building  attached  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Passionist  fathers.  Is  the  Scala 
Santa,  or  Holy  Stair,  reported  to  be  that  of 
Pilate's  house,  made  faoly  by  the  feet  of  our 

'  Lord  as  he  passed  to  judgment.  The  rest  is 
more  recent,  the  palace  having  been  rebuilt 
from  designs  of  Fontana  bv  Sixtus  V.  The 
palace  also  contains  notable 
Christian  and  pagan  antiquities. 

LATERAK  COUNCILS,  five  ecumenical 
councils  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  held 
in  the  church  of  Saint  John  Lateran^  Rome, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope.  The  first 
Lateran  Council,  attended  by  300  bishops,  took 
place  in  1123,  under  Calixtus  IL  The  Con- 
cordat of  Worms  (the  agreement  between  the 
emperor  and  the  Pope)  was  confirmed:  the 
indulgences  granted  to  the  Crusaders  by  ijrban 
II  were  renewed;  the  consecrations  performed 
by  Burdin,  the  anti-pope,  were  annulled;  the 
decrees  against  simony,  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
etc.,  were  repeated.  The  second  (1139),  under 
Innocent  II,  attended  by  1.000  bishops,  laid 
the  interdict  upon  King  Ro^r  of  Sicily,  ex- 
communicated the  Petrobrusians.  and  ordered 
Arnold  of  Brescia  to  keep  silent.  The  third 
(1179),  under  Alexander  III,  decreed  that  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  conclave  should 

"  he  required  legitimately  to  elect  a  pope.  The 
fourth,  convened  by  Innocent  IH  in  1215,  is 
the  most  important  of  all  the  Lateran  Councils. 
Besides  representatives  of  many  princes,  two 
Oriental  patriarchs  were  present,  412  bishops 
and  800  abbots  and  priors.  Seventy  _  decrees 
were  issued.  The  first,  directed  against  the 
Cathari  and  Waldensians,  contains  a  confession 
of  faith,  in  which  the  temf  transsubttanliatioit 
occurs  for  the  first  time.  The  second  decides 
the  Trinitarian  controversy  between  Petrus 
Lombardus  and  Joachim  of  Floris  (in  favor  of 
the  former).  The  13th  forbids  the  foundation 
of  new  monastical  orders.  The  21st  decrees 
that  all  the  faithful  shall  confess  at  least  once 
a  year  to  his  sacerdos  proprius  (Mansi  xxii 
9SW086).  The  fifth  {1S12-17>,  which  was 
convened  by  Julius  H  and  continued  in  1517 
under  Leo  X,  and  was  not  recognized  by  the 
(rallican  Church,  abrogated,  oti  the  command 
of  Julius  II,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  issued  by 
(be  Coundt  of  Pisa,  and  approved  the  con- 


cordat between  Frandi  I  of  France  and  tfce 
Pope  by  which  the  «UbeTtle8»  of  the  Gallion 
Church  were  abrogated.  Consult  Valentini, 
'Basilica  Latcranense  descritta  ed  iltoMrata' 
(1839):  Buddeus,  <De  Conciliis  Lateranenn- 
bns,>  Jena  (1725);  von  Kefeic,  ^Condlien- 
gesehichte*    (9  vols..   Freiburg  1855-90). 

LATERITE,  a  hi^ily  ferrugmous,  aigil- 
laceous  rock  or  soil,  found  in  India.  Tbt 
laterite  of  the  highlands  results  from  the 
weathering  of  the  underlying  volcanic  rocks 
in  situ.  'Low-level  laterite*  is  the  surface- 
rock  of  the  extensive  low  lands  near  the 
western  coast;  is  formed  from  the  dibris  of 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  region  and  of  highland 
rocks.  True  laterite  is  a  mixture  of  ferric 
hydroxide  and  aluminimi  hydroxide,  with  a 
small  amount  of  free  silica.  It  differs  from 
true  day,  in  that  the  aluminiun  is  present  as  a 
hydroxide,  instead  of  as  the  silicate^  kaolinite. 
Laterite  is  sometimes  rich  enough  m  iron  to 
are  of  that  metaL 


LATBX.  The  name^  Latex,  was  first  ap- 
plied to  certain  plant  juices  which  have  a 
white,  milky  appearance.  The  white  juice  of 
the  common  milkweeds  (Ascl^ias)  is  a 
familiar  and  typical  example.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  name  was  then  extended  to  cover 
similar  juices  which  lack  the  whitish  appear- 
ance, like  the  colorless,  slimy  juice  of  the 
Spider  Lily  (Tradrscanlia) . 

The  latex  is  contained  in  cells  which  are 
often  remarkable  for  their  length  and  com- 
plexity. In  many  families  of  planta,  like  the 
AscUpiadacia  (Milkweeds)  and  Euphorbiaer* 
(Spurges),  the  latex  cells  are  differentiated 
early  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  and 
continue  to  grow  as  the  embryo  develops  into 
the  seedling  and  into  the  mature  plant,  and  may 
finally  reach  a  length  of  many  yards.  Conse- 
quently, they  are  the  longest  cells  in  the  plant 
kingdom.  They  may  branch  profusely,  but  no 
transverse  partitions  are  formed  and,  uieref ore, 


they  are  rc^rded  as  unicellular  vessels.  A 
portion  of  a  single  latex  cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  I. 
The  walls  of  latex  cells  are  generally 
smooth  and  thin  and  more  or  less  clastic. 
During  growth,  they  weave  in  and  out  among 
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the  odwf  cells  but  do  not  pienetnte  'them.'  A 
imall  portion  of  a  latex  cell  vatronaAeA  by 
otbjti  calls  i*  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


Pio.  1 

Not  all  of  the  latex  carryinjf  stnictures  arc 
formed  in  the  way  just  described,  for  the 
partitions  in  tows  of  cells  may  become  dis- 
solved, w  thai  long  vessels  are  formed,  the 
process  being  like  that  involved  in  the  format 
tion  of  the  woody  vessels  which  cariy  ordinal^ 
sap.  Whether  formed  from  a  single  eel!  or 
from  rows  of  ceils  by  the  breaking  down  of 
partitions,  long  continuous  tubes  are  developed. 
If  there  were  any  transverse  partitions,  they 
would  interfere  with  the  free  flowing  of  the 
latex. 

The  contents  of  the  latex  tube  or  vessels  are 
as  varied  as  the  plants  which  contain  them. 
There  is  a  rather  thin  layer  of  proto[Jasm  lin- 
ing the  wall  and  containing  manv  nuclei  and 
various  inclusions,  while  the  hollow  part  of 
the  vessel  contains  most  of  the  latex.  The 
consistency  of  the  latex  varies,  but  it  is  usually 
a  tnill^  sap  which  flows  easily.  It  contains 
mixtures  oi  gums  and  resins,  rubber,  fat  and 
wax  in  emulsion..  Sometimes  there  are   lan- 

Jins,  salts,  ferments  and  poisonous  alkaloids, 
n  the  Eufkorbiacete  there  are  also  s_iarch 
C'ns.  Rubber  is  such  an  important  form' of 
ic  that  it  ii  treated  under  its  own  heading. 
The  great  Euphorbia  trees  of  South  Africa, 
when  cut  into  with  an  ax,  exude  great  quanti- 
ties of  a  stidiy.  milky  latex  whichmigbt  be  of 
commercial  importance. 

When  a  plant  containing  latex  is  injured, 
the  latex  flows  out  and  quickly  coagulates  as  it 
b  exposed  to  the  air.  The  latex  ot  Euphorbia 
splendeni,  a  plant  very  common  in  the  cactus 
rooms  of  greenhouses,  will  pull  out  into  threads 
as  fine  as  cobwebs,  within  a  minute  from  the 
time  the  cnt  is  made ;  but  tn  such  a  small  plant 
the  elastic  material  is  not  in  mrflicisnt  quantitr 
to  be  of    any    conunefciBl    value.      In    some 

Sants,  e^ieciaUy  in  the  flower  'dusters,  *he 
tex  tubes  are  very  close  <to  the  nrfacc  and' 
the  tissue  covering  them  is  very  thin  and 
dejicate,  s»  that  creeping  .inieets  break  'diroiigh. 


and  Sfe  heU  t^  the  r^ndlr  cokgnlatin^  lateit 
aad  thus  fcevenied  from  reaiMng  the  nectar, 
which  is  reserved'  tor  flying  insects  which  can 
ftSca  crossT^crflinatioii.  Consult  Moliach,  H., 
'Studien  uher  den  Uikh&aft  und  Sdileinuaft 
der  Pflanzen>  (1901).  Various  textbooks  on 
botany  have  paragraphs  (»i  latex. 

ChASLES  }.   CHAllBIttLAJN. 

LATHAM,  l»'th5m,  John,  English  orni- 
thologist: b.  Eltham,?7  June  1740;  d.  Winches- 
ter, 23  Aug,  1S37,  He  studied  anatomy  undef 
Hunter,  engaged  in  thepractit^  of  medicine  at 
E>artford,  and  in  1796,  upon  Inheriting  a 
fortune,  retired  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to 
nature  study.  He  was  elected  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1775,  and  was  active  in  the  estab- 
ll^hmeiTt  of  Linnean  Society  in  1768,  He  was 
closely  associated  with  the  leading  scienti^c 
men  of  his  day,  and  made  a  notable  collection 
of  birds.  His  last  work,  the  'General  History 
of  Birds,'  was  written  in  his  ninth  decade,  and 
the  illustrations  were  desigtied,  etched  and 
colored  by  the  author.  It  is  his  most  im- 
portant worh  and  is  referred  to  by  omithol- 
oRlsts  as  an  anthoritr  for  the  assigned  names 
ot  species.  Ahhougfa  Latham  has  adcnowl- 
edged  faults  as  a  compiler  the  work  is  a  re- 
iharkabte  adticvement.  Author  of  'A  General 
Synopsis  of  Blrds>  (3  vols,,  17S1-8S) ;  'Index 
Ornitnoiogicus  sive  Systema  Omithologise'  (2 
vols,,  1790;  ed.  Johanneau,  Paris,  1809) ;  'tScn- 
eral  History  of  Birds*  (U  vols,,  1821-^),  etc, 

LATHAM,  Robert  Gordon,  English  eth- 
nologist and  philotot^st:  b,  Billingbo rough, 
LrncDlnshire,  24  March  1812;  d.  Putney^  Surrey 
9  March  1888,  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge  and  became  professor  of  English 
literature  in  University  College,  London,  He 
published  numerous  works  on  the  English 
tongue,  among  them  'The  English  Language' 
0841;   frequently  republished);    'History  and 


EWmology  of  the  English  Language'  (1849); 
'Handbook  of  the  English  Language'  (1851); 
'Elements  of   Comparative   Philology^    (1862), 


_.id  a  revised  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictiorary 
(IS70),  His  principal  works  on  ethnology  are 
'Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man' 
rreSO);  'Man  and  his  Migrations'  (1B51); 
^Ethnology  of  the  British  Islands'  (18S2)  ; 
'Ethnology  of  Europe'  (1852)  ;  'Descriptive 
Ethnology'  (1859) ;  'feussian  and  Turk' 
(1878), 

,  LATHKO^,  fVthriyp.  Francis,  American 
decorative  artist  and  portrait  painter:  b,  at 
sea  near  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  22  June  1849: 
d,  Woodcliff.  N.  J,,  18  Oct.  1909.  He  studied 
under  T.  C,  Farr^r  in  New  York,  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  Dresden,  in  1868,  sfnd  in 
1870-73  under  Madox  Brown  in  London,  and 
assisted  William  Morris,  Spencer  Stanhope  and 
gdward  Bume-Jones  in  the  execution  of  vari- 
ous works.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1873 
and  engaged  in  decorative  painting,  portraiture 
and  stained  glass  work.  His  chief  decorative 
works  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York;  Trinity  church  and  the  Bijou 
Theatre,  Boston;  and  in  the  chapel  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me,  His  work  also  ap- 
litars  ill  many  private  residences  in  New 
York,  Albany  and  Baltimore,  Of  his  stained 
glasses  notable  examples  are  those  of  the' 
Marqnand  IfettioriBl<  in  Princeton  College 
dapel,,  and    in    Bethxcda    church,    Sarartoga.' 
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He  was  one  of  the  fonndert  of  tke  Soatty  of 
American  Artists  and  an  usodate  of  the 
National  Academy  o£  Design. 

LATHROP,  OeOrse  PanoOB,  American 
author:  b.  Oaliu,  Sandwich  Islands,  25  Aug. 
1851;  d.  New  York,  19  April  1898,  He  was 
educated  in  New  York  and  in  Dresden,  study 
ing  in  the  latter  dly  from  1867  to  1870,  when 
he  returned  to  New  York  and  for  a  short  ttme 
studied  law.  He  went  to  England  and  thercL 
in  1871,  married  Rose,  second  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  (See  Latmbof,  Roes 
Hawihcwne),  From  1875  to  1877  he  was  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Atlonlie  MonlUy;  editor 
of  the  Boston  Courier  till  1879;  resided  after- 
ward at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  in  New  York, 
Among  his  writings  in  prose  and  verse  the  fol- 
lowing are  best  known :  'Rose  and  Roof-Tree,' 
poems  (1875);  'Study  of  Hawthome>  (1876): 
'Afteislow,'  a  novd^  (1876)  ■  <A  Masque  of 
Poets'  (1877);  <An  Edio  of  Passion'  (1882); 
'In  the  Distance'  (1882);  'Spanish  Vistaa', 
(1883) ;  'History  of  the  Union  League  in 
Philadelphia'  (1883) ;  'Newport'  (188+) ; 
'Gettysburg,  a  Battle  Ode'  (1888);  'Dreams 
and  Days,'  verses  (1892);  'Ciotd  of  Pleasured 
(1892).  With  his  wife  he  pubUshed  'Annals, 
of  (jeorgetown  Convent'  and  'A  Stoty  of: 
Couraee'  (1894),  and  he  brou^t  out  an  edi- 
l  Hawtbome's  works,  with  a  biography 

The  American  Copj  '  '  -  ■ 
1  (1883)  by  Lath^o^ 

LATHROP,  John  (also  LATHROPP, 
LAYTHKOP),  American  clergyman :  b. 
Yorkshire,  Ensland;  d.  1653.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford;  took  holy  orders;  was  rector 
at  EgertoD  in  Kent;  and  about  the  year  1624, 
in  London,  became  minister  (succeeding  Henry 
Jacob)  of  the  first  Independent  and  Con^ega- 
lional  church  organized  in  England.  He  and 
bis  congregation  underwent  annoyance  and 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  churdunen,  and 
for  a  litne  (1632-34)  Lathrop  was  imprisoned. 
During  his  confinement  be  was  bereft  by  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  by  a  division  in  his 
flock  over  a  question  of  baptism,  and  in  16K 
sailed  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  settled  as 
minister  at  Scituate,  removing  in  1639  to 
Barnstable.  The  records  of  these  towns  kept 
in  "an  original  register^  written  by  him  are  re- 
ferred to  as  authority  by  Prince  in  his  'Annals 
of  New  England.' 

LATHROP,  John  Hiram,  American  qdu- 
calor;  b.  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  22  Jan.  1799;  d. 
Columbia,  Mo.,  2  Aug.  1866.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1819;  from  1822  to  1826  was 
tutor  there;  adopted  the  profession  of  law, 
which  he  followed  for  six  years,  then  aban- 
doned it  for  that  of  teaching.  He  tau^t  at 
Norwich,  Vl,  and  at  Gardiner,  Me.  Between 
1829  and  1840  held  professorships  of  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  law,  history  and 
economics  at  Hamilton  College;  was  president 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  1840-49;  after- 
ward became  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  (1849-59) ;  president  of  Indiana 
University  (1859-60)  ;  professor  of  English 
literature  at  the  University  of  Missouri  (1660- 
62).  He  was  again  president  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  in  1865,  and  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

LATHROP,  Jolia  Clifford,  American  so- 
cial worker:  b.  Kockford,  lU.,  185a    She  was ' 


^dusted  from  Vasnr  CoIIkc  in  1880  aad 
since  1889  has  spent  niich  of  her  time  as  a 
voluntary  resident  at  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
She  has  specialised  in  the  study  of  the  care  of 
the  insane,  the  education  of  children  and  in 
the  development  of  juvenile  courts,  and  has 
made  several  tours  abroad  for  the  study  of 
methods  obtaining  in  other  conn  tries.  She 
served  on  the  Illinois  Slate  Board  of  Charities, 
was'president  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago 
Schod  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  and  was 
appointed  the  first  chief  of  the  new  Children's 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Well- 
ington. She  is  author  of  reports  and  articles 
on  care  of  the  insane,  dvif  service,  and  of 
'The   Children's   Bureau'    (1912). 

LATHROP,  Rom  Hawthorne,  Araeriean 
author:  b.  Lenox,  Mass.,  20  May  1851.  She 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  having 
lived  duritK  the  years  1853-60  in  Englano, 
where  her  ^ther,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (q.v.), 
was. United  States  consul  at  Liverpool  (1851- 
57),  and  in  Portu^l;  studied  art  in  Dresden 
and  London ;  and  in  1871  married  George  Far- 
sons  Lathrop,  with  whom,  tmtil  his  death,  she 
was  associated  in  literary  labors.  She  has 
been  especially  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  contfidons  for  suffering  and  needy  people, 
and  in  1891  established  Saint  Rose's  Free  Home 
for  Cancer,  and  Rosary  Hill  Home,  in  New 
Yorl^  wliere  she  afterward  beamc  head  of  a 


her  writings  include 
'Along  the  Shore.*  poems  (1888),  and 
'Memories  of  Hawtnome,'  with  her  tiusband 
(1897).  w^th  whom  she  also  collaborated  in 
other  works. 

PVTHROP.  William  Langson,  American 
painter:  b.  Warren,  111..  29  March  1859.  He 
was  self-taught  in  art  and  has  devoted  himself 
to  landscape  painting.  He  was  awarded  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Philadelphia  Art  Qub.  won 
the  Webb  and  W.  T.  Evans  prizes,  and  was 
also  awarded  prizes  from  the  Carnegie  Institute 
and  Worcester,  Mass.  His  work  is  represented 
in  the  permanent  collections  of  tie  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York;  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh;  the  Albright  Gallery.  Buf- 
falo; the  National  Museum  of  Art.  Washing- 
ton; and  the  Minneapolis  Art  Museutp.  He 
was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  in  1907. 

LATHYRUS,  Uth'e-Hia,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  family  Leguminos^  the  vetch) ings  or 
everlastiM;  peas,  which  resemUe  Vicia  but  have 
usually  £cwer  leaflets  (often  two),  broader 
petals,  an  obliquely  truncate  stsminal  tube,  and 
a  style  longitudinally  flattened  and  bearded  on 
the  inner  face.  The  species  are  numerous  and 
now  in  sandy  and  waste  places,  or  in  mcsdows. 
L.  prattnsis,  the  meadow  vetcbUng,  a  climbing 
^ant,  two  or  three  feet  long,  with  yellow 
flowers,  is  a  familiar  example  in  many  pans  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Another  species  (Z~ 
marttimtu)  the  beactt-pea,  is  equally  wide- 
spread. T^e  roots  of  L.  tuberoMU  are  evtaUe. 
C  sativit  and  other  species  are  used  as  green 
fodder  for  cattle  in  India,  but  are  hartnfal  to 
pigs;  and  several  species  contain  a  poisonous 
principal  injurious  to  the  htunan  systetm.  L. 
tatifolmt  and  L.  s^mutru,  of  wxitMni  Europe 
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^nd  Englaiid,  icapectively,  arc  both  perennials 
.and  known  u  the  everlastins  pea.  L.  odoratut, 
a  native  of  the  East,  is  a  oommon  flower  garden 
pluit,  wi^  fraETrant  flowers.  L.  tylvettrit  wag- 
ntri  ia  growB  as  a  fodder  plant  in  Gtrnuny, 
France  and  the  United  States.  It  yields  abun- 
dant green  forage  and  when  well  itarted  is  very 
resistant  to  drought.  Nearly  60  niedes  of  tte 
gentis  are  cultivated  for  titeir  hatMfaoine  flowers 
—  ytllow,  red,  srarlet,  purple  and  bhie.  The 
larger  kinds  are  well  adapted  for  arbors  and 
slmibberies,  where  th^  may  climb  upon  some 
■upport. 

LATIHER,  Hugh,  English  prelate,  re- 
former and  martyr:  b.  ThurcasCon,  Leicester- 
shire, about  1490:  d.  Oxford.  16  Oct.  ISSS. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  look  holy 
orders,  and  by  and  by  began  to  preach  Prot- 
estant docirine,  which  lea  to  vigorous  oppo- 
sitiML  As  one  of  the  represenUtives  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  he  supported  Henry 
VlII's  doubts  on  the  validity  of  his  marriage 
with  Catharine  of  Aragon;  was  made  chaplam 
to  the  king  in  1530,  and  bishop  of  Worcester 
in  1535.  In  1539  he  resigned  his  bishopric,  not 
being  able  to  accept  the  Six  Articles,  and  was 
nnt  in  prison,  but  on  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI  he  was  released  and  became  highly  popnlar 
at  courL  This  continued  unUI  Mary  ascended 
tiie  throne,  when  Latimer  was  cited  to  appear, 
with  Cranmer  and  Ridl^,  before  a  council  at 
Oxford,  and  condemneo.  After  tavrii  delay 
and  a  second  trial  Latimer  and  Ridley  were 
burned  at  the  Btake.  His  dying  words  are 
famons :  'Be  of  good  cheer.  Master  Ridley,  and 
play  the  man:  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a 
candle  by  God's  grace  m  England  as  (I  trust) 
■hall  never  be  put  out*  His  preaching  was 
popular  in  his  own  time  for  its  pith,  simplicity 
and  quaintness,  and  his  'Sermons'  are  still 
read.  Consult  Lives  by  Demaus  (1869); 
R.M.  Carlyle  (1899). 

LATIHSR,  James  BHjah,  American  clergy- 
man and  educator :  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  7  Oct. 
1826;  d.  Anbumdale,  Mass.,  26  Nov.  1884.  He 
was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1848 
and  engaged  in  teaching  until  1861  when  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  Elmira,  having  entered  the  ministry 
in  1858.  He  traveled  in  Europe  in  1868  and  in 
1870  he  was  selected  as  professor  of  historic 
theology  in  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Tbeol^y.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  dean  and 
professor  of  systematic  theology  there,  which 
positions  he  retained  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  magazines  and  religious 
periodicals. 
"  LATIH,  The  Mechanism  of.    Under  tins 


preliminary  remarks  on  the  Latin  alphabet 

1.  The  Alphabet.— OrM;inally  and  even  \io 
until  Cicero's  time,  the  Latin  language  had 
only  21  characters  to  represent  its  sounds. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  republic  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  empire  the  letters  Y  and  Z  were 
introduced  from  the  Greek  alphabet  in  Greek 
loanwords,  so  that  at  this  time  there  were  23 
characters  in  Latin  (6  vowels  and  17  con- 
sonants), as  follows: 

ABC  DEF  GHI  KLM  NOP 
ORSTU(V)XYZ 


The  9th  and  2Qth  characters,  hoirever,  had 
consonantal  as  well  as  vocalic  values.  Unlike 
the  Greek,  the  Latin  alphabet  was  not  borrowed 
directly  from  the  Fhcenician,  but  throu^  the 
medium  of  the  Greek  alphabet  of  the  Doric- 
Chalcidian  colony  of  ktwer  Italy. 

2.  The  Partr  of  Speech^- In  Latin  there 
are  the  following  parts  of  speech :  noun  (which 
includes  substantives  and  adjectives),  pronous, 
veii>,  adverb,  preposition,  interjection  and  con- 
junction.  Numerals  are  considered  as  adjec- 
tivas  or  adverbs  aci:ordin^  as  they  are 
cardinals  or  ordinals.  Participles  partake  of 
the  nalnre  and  functions  of  both  the  adjective 
and  the  verb.  Words  which  undergo  a  change 
in  foim  to  indicate  a  change  in  meaning  are 
said  to  be  inflected.  The  last  four  parts  of 
speech  mentioned  above  are  uninflected.  The 
inflection  of  nouns  and  pronouns  is  called  de- 
dension;  that  of  verbs,  conjugation. 

3.  Gender,  Number  and  Case. —  In  L.atin 
one  and  the  same  nominal  form  indicates  simul- 
taneously gender,  number  and  case  without  arpr 
of  these  categories  having  a  distinctive  mark. 

A,  Gendrr. —  There  are  three  genders  in 
Latin :  masculine,  feminine  and  neuter.  It  a 
difScuh,  however,  to  foretell  a  priori  what 
wcHiId  be  the  gender  of  a  given  word  In  gen- 
^ni,  masculine  and  feminine  mark  a  difference 
of  sex,  and  nenter  denotes  inanimate  objects, 
but  there  is  also  a  grammatical  gender  which 
must  not  be  confused  wiA  the  natural  gender. 

B.  Ninnber. —  Latin  distinguisbes  two  num- 
bers :  singular  and  plural.  The  dual,  which  in 
Indo- European  served  to  designate  two  objecti, 
has  completdy  disappeared,  altbou^  there  are 
tiaces  of  some  dual  forms,  such  as  dtto  and 
ambd,  which  however  are  treated  as  plurals. 

C  Cate.-~-  Latin  possesses  six  cases :  ncxnina- 
ttvc,  genitive,  dativ^  accusative,  vocative  and 
ablative.  The  ablative  was  formerly  a  local 
case  and  with  it  is  confused  a  case  primitively 
distinct,  the  instrumental  or  case  of  accompam- 
ment  and  of  means.  There  are  also  some  traces 
of  a  locative  case,  now  lost.  The  use  of  prep- 
ositions with  some  of  the  cases  supplies  some 
deficiencies  of  the  mere  cases  in  expressing 
word  relationship.  The  functions  of  the  cases 
are  as  (ollowfi: 

nominative case  of  subject  or  of 

predicate  attribute 

genitive case    of    complement 

of    noun,    whether 
subjective  or  objec- 

dalive- case    of    person    or 

thing  interested 

accusative case  of  direct  com- 
plement of  verb;  of 
extent  of  space  and 
duration  of^time;  of 

vocative case  of  direct  address 

ablative : 
real  ablative case  of  point  of  de- 
parture or  origin 
instrumental  ablative. .  case  of  means,  instru- 
ment,  manner   and 
accompaniment 
locative    ablative     (in 

^art) case  of  place  in  which 

loative case  of  time  at  which 

or  place  in  which 
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It  is  ckannarisdc  of  Latm  dtat  from  lb«  very 
beginning  there  it  a  tesdency  to  rxbice  the 
umtber  »f  caie*.  In  the  singulkr  the  instru- 
ineittsU  ha*  dias^pcued,  ihc  )ecati¥e  hai  only  a 
precarious  existence  and  the  vocative  and  nom- 
inative tend  to  be  confused.  In  the  plural  Latin 
never  had  but  one  iatm  for  the  dativft  ablative, 
instrumental  and  locative,  not  to  menttcn  the 
.■ingle  fonn  for  the  notninative  and  vacatiT«, 
whose  identity  goes  back  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean. 

4.  The  Noun.-— Variation  of  accent  ^ajn 
no  part  in  the  declension  of  Latis  neuas,  for 
ainoe  prehistoric  times  Latin  bad  an  accent  at 
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n*  dedenlio*  of  neUcr  Mnwt  differs  a  Bttle 
from  the  pandigm  below  in  the  nominalire, 
.vocative  and  aecusative  cases,  which  in  the 
phical  ahraya  end  in  -o. 

S.  Pi»iwaiUL—  Pronoiuu  in  Latin  fall  into 
five  chief  claBses:  personal  including  possei- 
sives),  demonstrative,  relative,  interragative 
and  indefinite.  AHhongh  in  watiy  respects  pro- 
nonni  do  not  difier  to  a  great  extent  from 
nouns  in  declension,  they  have  essentia!  char- 
acteriBiica  which  show  dearly  that  they  have 
their  own  dedension.  This  it  particularly  true 
of  personal  pronouns  whose  d^lension  is 
therefore  given  here: 

Plubal. 


i 

2 

3 

1 

2 

9 

(ucuBtnn 

IBf 

1 

nabb 

BBt*. 

a  fixed  place,  and  the  displacements  of  the 
Indo-European  movable  accent,  of  which  tome 
traces  are  found  in  Greek,  have  entirely  disap- 
peared in  Latin.  Moreover,  the  Indo-EttTopean 
variation  of  the  quality  or  quantity  of  sterna 
vowels^  a  phenomenon  called  aUaui  or  -vowd 
gradation,  whidi  is  not  presBrvcd  intact  in  any 
one  language,  leaves  but  few  traces  in  Latin. 
The  Indo-European  noun  Was  oeonoie^  of  a 
•tem,  to  which  was  added  an  ending  which, 
concurrently  with  the  vocalic  vatiationt  of  Ihfe 
stem,  maHKd  at  once  the  number,  gender  and 
case.  Since  the  vocalic  variation  of  stem  was 
ahnott  entirely  (diminatcd  in  Latin,  Latin 
declension  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  endings. 
The  Latin  grammarians  laid  down  five  types  of 
declension  according  to  the  relation  between 
die  nominative  and  genitive; 


This  distinction  is  very  artificial,  although  it  is 
always  taught.  The  following  paradigm  shows 
the  case-endings  of  the  five  declensions : 


6.  The  Verb, —  The  cooiugation  of  the 
Latin  verb  depends  entirely  upon  the  contra- 
distinciion  of  two  Stems,  that  of  the  preseat 
and  that  of  the  jierfect.  Related  to  tlK  latter 
is  the  Stan  of  the  verbal  adjective  in  -lo-, 
which  serves  notably  to  form  the  perfect  of 
the  passive  and  of  deponents.  The  contradis- 
tinction did  not,  at  least  originally,  imply  an 
entirely  temporal  idea,  but  merely  an  action 
viewed  3S  unccanplcted  or  completed  respec- 
tively. Moreover,  the  tvto  stem)  were  at  first 
independent  of  one  another,  but,  as  the  lan- 
guage develc^ed,  they  were  gradually  linked  to- 
ge^er  (conjmngerf)  as  parts  of  the  same  sys- 
tem and  parallel  temporal  forms  based  upon 
each  of  die  two  stems  appeared. 

In  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  there  are  two 
voices:  active  and  passive.  The  active  indi- 
cates a  fact,  an  action,  a  state  pure  and  simple. 
The  passive  has  a  double  meaning:  1,  imper- 
^nal,  with  the  meaning  of  the  indefinite  sec- 
ond or  tl^rd  person;  and  2,  a  middle-passive, 
expressing,  as  in  Grcejic,  that  the  subject  is  in- 
terested in  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb. 
often  with  a  refiexive  sense.  A  certain  number 
pf  verbal  of  middle  or  active  meaning  hare  only 
passive  endings;  theee  are  called  deponents. 

A& regard  forms,  the  conjngation  of  the  verb 
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distiiiRuishes  personal  and  non-persona.1  forms. 
The  lormer,  wliich  are  the  more  imiKirtant, 
comprise  the  tenses  and  moods  provided  with 
personal  endings;  the  latter,  dedinable  or  in- 
declinable forms  which  by  their  origin  and  their 
metrology  are  attached  to  the  substantive. 

Personal  foms  comprise  three  moods :  in- 
dicative, or  mood  of  realilY  or  aiHitnation ;  im- 
perative, which  serves  to  give  orders;  and  sub- 
junctive, or  mood  of  subordination,  which 
marlcs  will  and  anticipation  and  in  Latin  also 
wish,  possibility  and  condition.  Each  of  the 
stems  has  three  tenses  in  the  indicative :  present, 
imperfect  or  past,  and  future;  the  imperative 
has  no  past  and  the  subjunctive  no  future  or 
future  perfect.  Each  of  these  tenses  has  two 
numbers :  singular  and  plural ;  there  is  no  dual. 
Each  of  these  numbers  has  three  persons: 
6rst,  second  and- third  (except  the  imperative 
which  has  not  the  first). 

Non-personal  forms  compulse :  a,  verbal 
substantives:  infinitive  (present  and  perfect  in 
the  two  voices),  gerund  and  supine,  which  form 
a  sort  of  declension  of  the  active  --'=--'- — 
and  b,  verbal  adjectives:  participh 
and  future  -    .       .  - 


it  is  difficult  li 
The  distinction 
by  the  Latin  gi 
teaching  of  L; 
present   and    i 


nitive ; 
._..__.,  .  .  (present 
Lve,  perfect  and  future  passive). 
lot  merely  one  conjugation,  but 
)  find  a  satisfying  classihcation. 
into  four  conjugations,  imagined 
ammarians  and  still  in  use  in  the 
itin,  takes  into  accoimt  only  the 

-j„. jven    here    unites    two    different 

formations.  In  the  perfect  it  is  even  altogether 
improper.  But  the  division  into  thematic  and 
non-thematic  or  athematic  verbs  is  equally  un- 
satisfactory. The  four  conjugations  now  gen- 
erally adopted  in  teaching  are  those  whose  stem 
ends  in  -S  (first  conjugation),  -l  (second  con- 
jugation) and  -)  (fourth  conjugation),  together 
with  the  third  conjugation  which  indudes, 
among  others,  all  those  verbs  whose  Stem  ends 
in  a  consonant  and  requires  a  thematic  vowel 
to  join  it  to  the  personal  or  tense  endings. 
There  are  quite  a  few  verbs  which  do  not  fit 


The  personal  endings  of  all  the  tenses  (in- 
dicative and  subjunctive)  in  the  active  voice 
except  the  perfect  indicative  are: 

Person.       Singular.  Plural. 

1  -0  or  -m  -mus 

2  -J  -tis 
i         -t                    -nt 

The  personal  endings  of  all  the  tenses  (indica- 
tive and  subjunctive)  of  the  present  stem  in 
the  passive  and  in  deponents  are: 

Person.        Singular.  Plural. 


The  personal  endings  of  the  perfect  indicative 

PersoiL       Singular.  Plural. 

1  -I  -imiu 

2  -istl  -iitit 

3  -it  -Iruni,  -Ire 
The  personal  endings  of  the  tenses  (indicative 
and   subjunctive)    of   the   perfect    stem   in   the 
passive  and  in  deponents  are  formed  ^  the 
participle  and  the  auxiliary  verb. 

Bibliocnphy.— Bennett,  Charles  E.,  'The 
Latin  Language'  (Boston  1907) ;  Brugmann, 
Karl,  <Ku«e  vergleichende  Grammalik> 
(Strassburg  1902)  ;  Hale,  W.  G.,  and  Buck, 
C  D.,  <A  Latin  Grammar'  (Boston  1903); 
Kuhner,  Raphael,  'Ausfiihrliche  Grammatik 
der  feteinisrfien  Sprache'  (2d  ed..  Vol.  I,  Han- 
over 1912)  ;  Lindsay,  W.  M.,  <The  Utin  Un- 
guage'  (Oxford  1894);  Roby,  'Latin  Gram- 
mar' ;  Sommer,  F.,  'Lateinische  Laut-  und 
Formeitlehre'  (Heidelbertt  1902). 
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Sometime   of  the  Deportment  of  Latin,   The 
Catholic  Univeriily  of  America. 
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